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Preface 


“But I believe in Natural Selection, not because I can prove in any 
single case that it has changed one species into another, but be- 
cause it groups and explains well (as it seems to me) a host of 
facts in classification, embryology, morphology, rudimentary 
organs, geological succession and distribution.” 


HUS IN A LETTER, ADDRESSED 
to an unidentified critic of the Origin of Species, 
Charles Darwin,* just a century ago, struck a key- 
note for the appraisal of his central concept of 
Natural Selection. This interpretation of the sig- 
nificance of his theory—that “it groups and ex- 
plains well a host of facts”’—can, we believe, be 
adapted to the contents of these volumes. 

The selections we have brought together docu- 
ment what we believe to constitute a major revolu- 
tion in scholarly and professional thinking about 
the nature and determinants of human conduct in 
society. It is a revolution that may well turn out to 
be as crucial as was the crystallization of the 
biological theory of evolution a century ago. Like 
the theory of evolution it was centered in one 
scientific discipline, but its repercussions have be- 
gun to ramify through a major part of the whole 
intellectual world. Most important, however, like 
the theory of evolution, the critical contribution 
has not been the “‘discovery” of highly specific 
explanations of highly specific phenomena, com- 
parable to the change of one species into another. 
There has been a great deal of advance in our 
knowledge of many social and behavioral phe- 
nomena on these more specific levels, during the 
generation with which our selections deal and even 
more subsequently, as the Epilogue makes clear. 
The most important event, however, has been a new 
kind of ordering of our knowledge, of the sort 
Darwin refers to when he speaks of the principle of 


1. This letter is in the British Museum manuscript col- 
lection, Additional Ms 37725, ff. 6-9. 


CHARLES DARWIN, 1861 


natural selection as “grouping and explaining well 
a host of facts.” 

In our case the relevant “host of facts” is not in 
the fields of embryology, morphology, and the 
like, but of political, economic, religious, social and 
legal history, of economic and political theory and 
various branches of philosophy, psychology, anthro- 
pology and sociology itself. The intellectual move- 
ment we document established the central frame- 
work within which sociology as a discipline has 
found a strategic place in the family of academic 
disciplines. This framework we have become ac- 
customed to calling the “theory of action.” 

There is no single principle, organizing the “host 
of facts,” as striking as that of natural selection. 
We believe, however, that analyses of the pattern- 
ing of the phenomena of social interaction, of their 
coherence as social systems, and of the establish- 
ment of these systems through the internalization 
of normative culture within the personality of the 
individual, together constitute a mode of “grouping 
and explaining” social facts. ‘This is the main theo- 
retical basis of the new perspective previously 
mentioned. We have therefore treated interaction 
and institutionalization as our two central ideas, 
devoting two main sections of Part One to the 
principal originators of these ideas, along with 
a section on the main historical antecedents of this 
intellectual development. 

Our conviction of the importance of this new 
ordering of facts and perspectives has informed our 
selection among the multitudinous writings that 
might be considered relevant to a collection of 
Readings on Theories of Society, as well as the way 
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in which we have put these selections together and 
the interpretive discussions we ourselves have con- 
tributed by way of introduction and epilogue. 

In this light we have followed the implications 
of two further convictions. First the generation 
from about 1890 to 1935, in both Europe and 
America, produced a major turning point in thought 
about man in society and culture.” Out of this the 
discipline of sociology as it has now taken shape 
was born. Secondly, despite the immense variety 
of works and interests feeding into it, this new set of 
ideas constitutes in the most fundamental sense a 
unified movement, one that makes obsolete the 
older conception of an unending diversity of dis- 
crete, competing “schools” of thought. Very im- 
portant antecedents of this movement occurred 
in the period preceding it. Classical economic 
theory—in our opinion, the first clearly articulated 
theoretical system in the study of society— 
was mainly articulated early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Political theory had a long tradition, and the 
work of many historians, particularly in legal and 
institutional fields, contained crucially important 
theoretical elements whose significance should not 
be underestimated. 

This generation, however, saw the establishment 
of a number of new lines of work on the borders of 
sociology. One was the systematic study of non- 
Western societies—both the anthropological studies 
of non-literate societies, and the beginnings of much 
more substantial study of Oriental and Middle East- 
ern civilizations, by historians, linguists, archaeolo- 
gists, students of comparative religion, and others. 
During the same period, systematic experimental 
psychology developed, bringing animal and, in some 
respects, human behavior within the scope of the 
laboratory. In the background lay the biological 
sciences’ rise to prominence in the latter half of the 
nineteenth century, tremendously stimulated by the 
Darwinian synthesis. Finally, this period witnessed 
the beginnings of a type of study of segments of 
Western societies that departed from the established 
documentary methods of the historian. It was 
clearly, over a wide area, a generation of active ad- 
vance. 

As sociologists, we are primarily concerned with 
human societies, or, more generally, in a theoretical 
sense, with social systems. With the immense accel- 
eration, in our period, of the accumulation of de- 
scriptive knowledge through interviewing and ob- 


2. The most comprehensive single treatment of the 
European phase of this movement, from the point of view 
of general intellectual history rather than of sociology, 
is H. Stuart Hughes, Consciousness and Society (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1958). For an interpretation stress- 
ing schools, cf. P. A. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociological 
Theory (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1928). 


servation, and of knowledge and practice in 
methods of obtaining and verifying such data, a new 
form of generalized interpretation of known facts, 
and hence of ideas which could guide the search for 
new facts, has also been attained. 

This movement has cut across the bounds of dis- 
cipline and nation. At the central core of the theory 
of social systems, Pareto performed a special feat of 
synthesis relating economic, political, and “institu- 
tional, non-rational” components. Durkheim pur- 
sued the analysis of these problems more deeply. 
Max Weber carried the comparative analysis of the 
differences among societies and the interrelations of 
their constituent spheres to an entirely new level of 
sophistication. Finally, in the study of the individu- 
al’s motivation, Freud, though his sociology was 
much weaker, provided an unprecedented perspec- 
tive on the articulation of human personality within 
the system of social interaction. A more “collegial” 
than individual movement in the United States— 
involving particularly C. H. Cooley, G. H. Mead, 
and W. I. Thomas—mediated, in the name of 
“social psychology,” between the more strictly 
sociological and the more psychological positions. 

Selected on the basis of a particular interest, 
these are the barest highlights of a very complicated 
pattern of intellectual development. This interest 
defines the objective of this collection, drawn from 
the sources which lead to and constitute contem- 
porary sociological theory. The contemporary stu- 
dent of human society will, unless he has devoted 
prolonged study to this phase of intellectual history, 
have considerable difficulty in orienting himself to 
the complex background from which his field of 
specialized concern has grown. No general history 
—certainly none which could claim to be complete 
and definitive—has been written in this field; to 
attempt to do so would probably be premature. The 
relevant literature is enormous, and the problems 
of its interpretation formidable. 

However, the student need not be left entirely 
without guidance. From the very extensive litera- 
ture, we have brought together a set of selections, 
with historical and analytical commentaries, that, 
though filling two large volumes, still comprise only 
a tiny fraction of the possibly relevant nraterial. We 
do not consider the reading of these selections, par- 
ticularly the large proportion presented in transla- 
tion, as an adequate substitute for reading both the 
original works of which they are parts, and many 
other works not represented at all. For certain lim- 
ited purposes reading the selections may be consid- 
ered adequate; certainly it is better than no direct 
acquaintance with the primary sources. But we hope 
that our anthology will be treated more as an intro- 
duction and a guide to the literature—a guide which 
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will help students to acquaint themselves with it 
much more fully. 

The literature as a whole is too extensive for any 
individual—particularly one with more specialized 
interests—to investigate thoroughly. Different peo- 
ple will approach it with different special interests. 
We hope that bringing the different writers together 
in the way we have will provide common starting 
points for a variety of these more specialized excur- 
sions; thus someone interested in the relation of per- 
sonality development to kinship structure would not 
study many of the same sections as the person inter- 
ested in the relations between major religious move- 
ments and the larger societies within which they 
occurred. 

By the nature of this enterprise, the editors must 
exercise a very drastic selectivity. They are hence 
subject to a whole range of possible objections to 
the policies followed in their selection and organiza- 
tion—no policies could satisfy all critics on this 
score. The best we can do is to make our own cri- 
teria as explicit as possible. 

First, within the assumptions stated above, our 
primary concern has been with the more generalized 
framework for the theoretical analysis of social sys- 
tems. We feel that a larger proportion of explicit 
contributions to this theme have been made at the 
more “‘macrosocial” levels dealing with total socie- 
ties or bearing on their analysis. Hence, though 
maintaining that general theory in this field is ap- 
plicable at all levels in the macroscopic-microscopic 
range, from the total society to the small experi- 
mental group, we have tended to select according to 
our more macroscopic interest. Furthermore, our 
interest in general theory has led to a certain favor- 
ing of writers and passages stressing this analytical 
level, rather than accumulations of highly detailed 
fact. 

We feel, as we have said, that the major trends in 
the theory of social systems have been convergent 
rather than divergent, that the contributions which 
enrich a common conceptual scheme outweigh those 
which delineate the-positions of divergent schools. 
For those who, however, tend to stress the diver- 
gence, we hope we have included a sufficient variety 
of points of view so that we are not guilty of a nar- 
row parochialism in selecting only the writings 
which fit our own predilections, and omitting those 
which might be construed as incompatible with or 
inconvenient to our own point of view. In this re- 
spect, it is important to note that, though we con- 
tinue to share the common convictions with which 
we began, the editors are not in tully detailed agree- 
ment among themselves; certain compromises have 
been necessary. In the introductory materials and 
commentaries, each author has naturally tended to 


stress his own interests and evaluations. The fact 
that all matter written by the editors is the re- 
sponsibility of each individual editor testifies to the 
limitations on editorial consensus, far-reaching 
though the consensus is. 

A second very important consideration in our 
policy of selection is that we have attempted to bal- 
ance concentration on our interest in the social sys- 
tem as such with comprehensiveness in the inclu- 
sion of more concrete analysis. Some sociologists 
may feel that we have gone too far in the extent to 
which we have included materials ordinarily classi- 
fied in psychology, anthropology, history, econom- 
ics, political science, law, and the humanistic disci- 
plines. Our basic justification for this is our belief 
that the theory of social systems is a product of the 
complex intellectual currents of the modern age. 
We can speak of a central core of theorists whose 
primary concern has been with social systems as 
such. However, the most fruitful efforts to under- 
stand society have never been a monopoly of pro- 
fessional sociologists; and in the period concerned, 
none of the greatest figures limited his attention to 
this discipline. Thus Durkheim was trained in phi- 
losophy and jurisprudence, Weber in jurisprudence 
and economics, Cooley in economics, and Mead in 
philosophy. We feel that if we confined our ma- 
terials to “sociology” in a narrow sense we would, 
considering the intellectual history of the period, be 
excessively and injuriously parochial. 

Within this catholic policy of judgments of rele- 
vance, however, certain standards in our decisions 
may well be controversial. Clearly, we have not 
included everything bearing on the topic of “human 
social behavior’’; within this immense field, we have 
had to be highly selective. 

Three beliefs have provided the main criteria of 
selection. First, we have conceived the development 
of theory as in part a process of the differentiation 
of a cognitive interest. Hence, we have, in Part One, 
discussed and illustrated certain fundamental prob- 
lems in terms which are relatively independent of 
the differentiations which in our own times have 
come to constitute domains of particular disci- 
plines. Second, we have attempted to treat the 
social system as an “open” system interacting with 
others on its “boundaries.” We have, therefore, re- 
lated social systems to the psychological and bio- 
logical individual, and also to the culture, as major 
axes of the organization of our materials. We do not 
conceive biology and psychology, or the theory of 
culture, to be, as such, parts of the theory of social 
systems. We do, however, think that the relations of 
these spheres or systems to the social are crucial, and 
these relations must be systematically analyzed, not 
considered in an arbitrary ad hoc fashion. Finally, 
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within our general interest in the social system, we 
have attempted to emphasize systematically the 
study of the institutional aspect. In other words, we 
have attempted to recognize a systemic set of rela- 
tions to the concerns of the two adjacent disciplines 
of economics and political science, but to avoid any 
suggestion that they ought simply to be incorpo- 
rated into sociology. It is, for example, no more 
possible to treat problems of social morphology in 
the economic sphere without reference to materials 
ordinarily allocated to economics, than to deal with 
the motivation of social behavior without using 
psychological materials. Our major criteria have 
been the same in all three of these cases. 

We might have chosen to allow the selections to 
“speak for themselves”; limiting introductory ma- 
terials to the bare essentials of editorial identifica- 
tion. This, however, would have imposed a heavy 
burden on readers not already familiar with the 
literature from which the selections are drawn, and 
hence made the selections less valuable to them. 
We also feel that we would have been missing an 
important opportunity. One of the most effective 
ways of estimating the state of theoretical analysis 
in sociology is to attempt to show, in considerable 
detail, the continuity between current ideas and 
problems and the most important contributions of 
our forebears. We have been particularly concerned 
with showing the continuity of contemporary views 
with those in the relatively recent past which, how- 
ever, are far enough past to permit a certain per- 
spective on the nature and importance of their 
work. The introductory material and the epilogue 
are designed to contribute to the understanding of 
this continuity, and thereby to help define a per- 
spective for better evaluating the work of the many 
authors represented in the selections. 

The editors’ material falls into four main cate- 
gories. The General Introduction has two parts. 
The first, by Kaspar Naegele, is an essay on the 
scope of theory in the social science field, and some 
of the problems involved in the construction of 
theory. The second, by Talcott Parsons, is an essay 
on the theory of social systems in what he con- 
ceived at the time of writing to be its current state. 
It is deliberately couched on the plane of the con- 
ceptual scheme rather than attempting to formulate 
empirical generalizations. It is intended as a review 
of general theoretical problems and some of the 
more specific problems which contemporary so- 
ciology must face, whether or not individual so- 
ciologists find the directions indicated for their 
solution congenial. 

A second type of editorial material consists in 
the Introductions to four of the five main parts of 
the Reader, i.e., all except Part One. These attempt 


to review the theoretical problems underlying our 
selection and classification of materials in more 
detail for the particular area than was possible in 
the General Introduction. In each case, we have 
directly used and stated our own conceptions of the 
present state of knowledge in some of the most 
important aspects of the particular field. We have 
tried to link present problems with the principal 
themes represented in the selections themselves. 
We have not, however, in these Introductions, 
attempted to comment in detail on the selections or 
on literature we have not included. 

This task, so far as we have attempted it at all, 
has been reserved for the much briefer Editorial 
Forewords to the sections within each part. These 
contain very brief statements of the relevance of 
the selections themselves to the plan of these vol- 
umes and their setting in the development of the 
problem under consideration. Sometimes brief 
comments on other literature are included. 

Part One has been treated as a special case, be- 
cause of the diversity of the materials included in 
its three divisions. All are fundamental prole- 
gomena to the theory of social systems, the first in 
terms of its historical background, the other two 
in the critical substantive fields of the analysis of 
social interaction as such and the problem of the 
foundations of the motivational commitments in- 
volved in institutionalization. We have, therefore, 
not provided a general introduction to Part One as 
a whole, but have included considerably fuller 
Editorial Forewords to each Section than is the case 
with Sections of the other Parts. The Forewords to 
Sections in Part One contain both a good deal of 
our own independent theoretical analysis and 
specific references to the selections and their places 
in the development of theory. 

The fourth element of editorial material is the 
Epilogue, written by Edward Shils. This essentially 
treats, in more connected fashion than in the 
more scattered Introductions, the major themes in 
the development of sociological theory since the 
generation primarily represented in the selections, 
and their general cultural significance. It is one 
man’s point of view, a comprehensive commentary 
on the problems presented by the selections them- 
selves and by the other introductory materials. 

We have also included a Bibliography. This com- 
prises all the principal works of the writers repre- 
sented in the list of selections that were published 
in book form. The complete Index for both volumes 
will be found at the end of each volume. It is con- 
fined to proper names, since a full subject index 
would present a formidable task and seems un- 
necessary in the light of the detailed table of 
contents. 
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Perhaps a word about the history of the project 
and the division of labor between the editors is in 
order. The original plan for these volumes was de- 
veloped in 1952, at the suggestion of Jeremiah 
Kaplan of The Free Press, by Talcott Parsons and 
Edward Shils, who also worked out the first tenta- 
tive list of selections. The list has, however, been re- 
vised many times. Because of the pressure of other 
commitments, progress was slow; the combination 
of Shils’s prospective absence from the country for 
a year and realization of the magnitude of the task 
led to the addition, in 1954, of Kaspar Naegele and 
Jesse Pitts to the “editorial committee.” Since then 
the work on the selections has been carried on by 
Parsons, Naegele, and Pitts. 

Any enterprise of the present magnitude owes 
debts to many different people and agencies, indeed 
too many to be acknowledged. It has not as such re- 
ceived direct financial support from any source 
except The Free Press of Glencoe, but it should 
be acknowledged that three of the editors did 
important parts of their work on it during the 
periods that they were Fellows of the Center for 
Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences. We 
also severally have used funds from various sources 
which were either entirely free or where their 
purposes overlapped so much with this one that the 
two uses could not be disentangled. A number of 
people gave important advice, both on the general 


policy governing selections, and on particular prob- 
lems in this field. Among these it seems appropriate 
to mention particularly Robert K. Merton of 
Columbia University, Francis X. Sutton of the Ford 
Foundation, Nicholas Grauer of the University of 
Copenhagen, Robert N. Bellah, Winston R. White, 
and Daniel J. Levinson of Harvard University, 
Claude Levi-Strauss of the College de France, 
Elliott Mishler of the Massachusetts Mental Health 
Center, and Bertram D. Cohen of Wayne State 
University and the Lafayette Clinic. Advice in 
these respects concerning selections has shaded 
into criticism of drafts of our introductions and 
editorial forewords. Dr. Anne Parsons of McLean 
Hospital and Dr. Mark Field of Harvard University 
gave valuable advice regarding some of the French 
translations. Finally there has of course been an 
immense amount of processing of manuscript ma- 
terial. Among the most important contributions 
here have been those of two successive secretaries 
of the senior editor, Mrs. Carolyn Cooper and Mrs. 
Sarah E. Hampson. 


Talcott Parsons 
Edward Shils 
Kaspar D. Naegele 
Jesse R. Pitts 


April, 1961 


GENERAL 
INTRODUCTION 


I. Some Observations on the Scope 


HE STUDY OF SOCIETY AS A 
cumulative and, therefore, scientific, enterprise, is 
under way. We may bemoan the fact or enjoy it. 
We may argue about how society can be studied 
and how its study should be divided among old and 
new intellectual disciplines. Yet we can no longer 
deny the possibility of reliable discoveries concern- 
ing life in society. Instead we can ask: How is so- 
ciety possible? How does it persist? Or we can ask a 
myriad of questions about intended or unintended 
events. We can probe into the ways people vote or 
slide down some social scale. We can try to unravel 
any order that may lie behind their decisions to 
buy or not to buy, to join an army or some club, to 
emigrate or to stay. We can see what happens when 
large organizations or small groups change their 
size, when new weapons in military spheres be- 
come noticed in the diplomatic spheres, or when 
several people want to talk at the same time. 

As adults we cannot escape—unless we take 
deliberate measures to do so—some reflection about 
all this. We cannot live without society. Yet to par- 
ticipate in society is to take cognizance of other 
people. Such cognizance includes some anticipa- 
tion, some inner rehearsal of part of the future. By 
the same token, as members of society and of the 
many circles that help constitute it, we also rehearse 
the past. We “go over again” what happened. In- 
deed, the greatest, if not the best part of our conver- 
sations, in North American society at least, prob- 
ably consists of various kinds of selections from 
some immediate or more distant past. In that 
respect, the endless telephone conversations of 
certain adolescents, nourished on the slim morsels 
of what “he said to her and she to him,” are just a 
caricature of the chronic properties of social 
arrangements. 


of Sociological Analysis 


BY KASPAR D. NAEGELE 


This book is devoted to the study of the proper- 
ties of social arrangements. It proceeds from 
recognizing that social arrangements have always 
been subject to observation and comment, but that 
their systematic study is rather young. 

On the one hand, the world is full of writings or 
other symbolic accomplishments, like music and 
sculpture, that are to some extent direct com- 
mentaries on the social world itself. After all, that 
world—as this Reader documents—contains the 
necessary (though not sufficient) characteristic 
of being constituted by an endless process of mutual 
observation, reflection, confirmation, and transfor- 
mation of the thoughts and apprehensions of men. 
On the other hand, cumulative and confirmed 
knowledge regarding it is scarce. This fact, if prop- 
erly interpreted, is as much a lack as a source of 
further enlightenment. It reminds us that social 
orders are “open” systems. To be sure, they have 
their determinacy. They are intelligible. Yet they 
are not organisms, and they are certainly not ma- 
chines. Still, they have a status as systems—both 
in the vivid personal sense of the discovered con- 
nectedness of the apparently disparate facts of im- 
mediate experience, and in the more abstract sense 
of allowing the growth of a consensus of related 
terms with which to study “the social.” 

The “openness” of social systems is ambiguous, 
the more so since any specific example, be it a tribe 
or a nation, a political party or the Daughters of the 
Nile, seems anything but “open,” especially if it no 
longer exists. One must be careful, too, not to con- 
fuse our ignorance with openness. At the moment 
we cannot fully predict how a social gathering will 
go or what the social structure of Western Germany 
will be like in 1984. Such inability has several 
sources, including the fact that all concrete social 
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arrangements are complicated. Each of them is a 
mixture of constraint on its participants to act in 
certain ways or to engender, between them, certain 
results, and of rights and opportunities to improvise 
or find some ways of their own. The balance shifis. 
From the perspective of some systems, with their 
cherished balances, others seem primarily coercive 
and hence “closed.” Besides, the “same” system is 
not equally open to its constituent members. Fur- 
thermore, belief and fact diverge. A man may have 
more freedom than he thinks—or less. Moreover, 
the very terms by which we seek to translate our 
varied experience with the constraint and scope of 
the social arrangements around (and within) us into 
communicable, if not testable, accounts, are them- 
selves subject to controversy. Freedom, necessity, 
determination, order, choice among alternatives— 
these are among the bedevilled terms and issues 
which are alike part of the drama of society itself, 
of the disagreements and agreements that bind and 
divide groups, and, sooner or later, of the thought 
necessary to study society, even in the name of 
science. 

These thoughts may appear both too obvious and 
too aimless; certainly they have every appearance of 
being a start in the middle. This corresponds with 
the persistent intention of these volumes: they are 
concerned with presenting a background from 
which can grow that part of the systematic study of 
society that falls within the shifting borders of 
sociology. Once it has formally begun this is an 
endless enterprise, provided of course political and 
social events at least permit the continuity of this 
undertaking. We are concerned with the proper 
cultivation of this continuity. We wish to document 
the growth of sociology considered under the 
aspects of the major ideas and questions, and their 
relations, through which sociology is now contin- 
uously—though not evenly—being created as a 
discipline of inquiry, and hence as a field of knowl- 
edge. 

Growth must have sources and resources. These 
are not of one piece. In a science, they include the 
craft and techniques of research. The division of 
labor among books and readers (and limitations of 
length) rules out here any consideration of tech- 
niques as devices for finding answers to questions 
or selecting the relevant meaning from gathered 
facts. We are confining ourselves to that range of 
ideas, proposals, and controversies without which 
sociology would be impossible. We hope thereby to 
help in the strenuous effort of enlarging the range 
of possible and viable ideas required for sociologi- 
cal analysis. We have no illusion that this is 
“merely” a matter of the addition of ideas. Soci- 
ology depends for its identity on its difference from 


literature, philosophy, and theology. But we are 
certain, as, logically, any scientific inquirer must be, 
that this does not mean that sociology can leave 
unattended the task of clarifying the ideas, and 
their relations, that constitute its questions. Facts, 
after all, are like the moon: they derive their light, 
and hence their import, from an external source. 
They do not speak for themselves; they merely 
reply as part of an exchange of question and 
answer. This exchange, in turn, requires some pat- 
tern of ideas to begin. Once having started, the pat- 
tern must change. It is also likely to give rise to 
rival patterns and to become specialized “within” 
itself. Besides, “difference” does not exclude links; 
literature, philosophy, and theology are also neces- 
sary for the study of society. 

This part of the Introduction is confined to some 
observations on the growth of the patterns of ques- 
tions and answers that are sociology. It is not pos- 
sible to forget the present and to present, even 
roughly or through personal observation, a suc- 
cession of the strategic ideas and discoveries that 
preceded what surrounds us now in the name of 
sociology. We must start with some notion of the 
minimal characteristics of sociological analysis; we 
can then turn to some considerations on the timing 
of its birth, continue with questions about alterna- 
tive directions in sociology’s development, and end 
with some restatement of available images for the 
study of society. This is a deliberately limited under- 
taking. There would have been other alternatives. 
These were ruled out either by lack of sufficient 
knowledge on the authors’ part or by the nature of 
this enterprise. 

This is not the first effort of its kind. There are 
histories of sociology, and this is not an attempt 
to provide another one—even one confined to 
sociological theory. Nor are we interested in provid- 
ing a museum for all sociologically relevant pro- 
posals that have ever found their way into print. We 
sought, instead, to provide a convenient reminder 
of distinctions and proposals necessary for the ade- 
quate pursuit of sociology. We believe that such a 
pursuit involves commitment to some pattern of 
thought; we could only follow the one that held 
most meaning and promise for us. Suck a commit- 
ment includes the hope of the continuous revision 
and improvement of the pattern. There are other 
patterns which differ from ours, more in part than 
as a whole, and certainly there are other vocabu- 
laries. It is never really easy to know how to evalu- 
ate the difference between them. Indeed, there are a 
number of other collected readings in sociological 
theory. We cannot judge whether we have accom- 
plished our end: to make strategic selections writ- 
ten before the mid-nineteen-thirties (with some very 
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few exceptions) and after 1600; and to present these 
with the help of an arrangement of headings and 
subheadings testifying to our concept of the stra- 
tegic issues within the discipline of sociology. At 
the same time, we hope to have presented enough 
of the data, or of reminders of further data that can 
be read “in the original,” so that others, now and 
later, can come to different perspectives—and are, 
in fact, goaded on to seek new perspectives. 

But what are “our conceptions of the strategic 
issues”? 


Some Essential Sociological Notions 


Strategy concerns the link between positions of 
departure and positions of arrival. Sociology, like 
any human enterprise (and the many acts compos- 
ing any enterprise), is suspended between several 
notions at once. 

It confronts the world (within and without) in 
order to make discoveries. (The uses of sociology 
cannot concern us htre. Even the most avid 
“applied” sociologist must discover a link between 
knowledge, a given situation, and some desired 
state of change or persistence. Nor can we delay 
now to debate the validity of the famous proposi- 
tion that nothing is so practical as a good theory.) 
Discoveries, however, are not made about the world 
“as a whole.” The world, after all, is full of a num- 
ber of things. Even its fullness is an impression that 
reminds us of the discrepancy between what we 
can say (or feel) and all of what might be said (or 
felt). Sociology, then, involves a characteristic 
image, or alternative set of images, concerning one 
part of the larger order of “the world,” that can be 
increasingly known. Simply put, this is the social 
order. The other part of this General Introduction 
is in fact a detailed explication and differentiation 
of that view of the social order which seems to us, 
as editors, to be most consistent with the incontro- 
vertible formulations of the past and the gathering 
volume of the present sociological findings. Simi- 
larly, sociology involves a logical as well as a con- 
crete sense of the difference (and link) between the 
actual and the possible within the social order. This 
difference becomes important to the degree to 
which one remains alive to the “created,” as dis- 
tinct from the “given and unalterable,” aspects of 
social arrangements and their relativity. As a scien- 
tific enterprise, sociology is finally concerned with 
the discovery of proposals that define or explain 
regularities characterizing the mutual relations, and 
the products to which they give rise, among human 
beings. 

This may all seem rather abstract, particularly in 
view of the fact that sociology is an empirical in- 


quiry, and as such involves a view of the coherence 
of events. For anyone seeking to be a sociologist, it 
proceeds through the elaboration of an initially 
more or less simple (or too grand) sense of orderli- 
ness. As a discipline, since its birth, it has had to 
proceed by fighting alike against oversimple and 
early grand schemes, and against the claim that the 
events it seeks to explain are too complicated—or, 
at least, that their complexity requires primarily the 
gifts and skills of historians, theologians, philoso- 
phers, and artists. 

A sociologist must construct his rebuttal in part 
from the work of those who would question the 
necessity or the possibility of his existence. Good 
sociology is inevitably haunted by the labyrinthine 
immensity of human affairs; it is also always within 
reach of a governing assumption—without which 
science itself would be impossible—that this im- 
mensity exhibits intelligible and communicable reg- 
ularities, and that these, at least for the time being, 
are of several kinds. 


Some Features of Social Orders 


This severalness repeatedly accompanies the 
study of society. There are various reasons for this, 
whose examination can provide a reminder of the 
growing scope of sociological theory, both in range 
and in depth. Such a reminder will move us closer 
to answering the questions: What distinctions and 
proposals help constitute sociological theory; and 
how, if at all, do these differ from the ideas about 
society that men must hold in order to live in it? 

Social coherence is one possible form of coher- 
ence. Music, logic, atoms, and living organisms are 
other forms. The single form of social coherence— 
marked by the structure of reciprocal expectations, 
acts, and their intended and unintended conse- 
quences—is, as we all know, magnificently rich and 
inclusive. Our knowledge of it, studied or experi- 
enced, is varied. Such variation is part of the very 
social phenomena we seek to know. These phenom- 
ena, as a rule, combine obviousness with hidden- 
ness. They are all about us. Yet it is the mark of 
complex societies—and it is in these that sociolo- 
gists are born and shaped, even if they do not neces- 
sarily confine their studies to them-——that they are 
constituted by reservoirs of “anonymous” other 
persons, whom one has various accidental and de- 
liberate opportunities of meeting “for the first time.” 
For all its dependence on routine and familiarity, 
society engenders an interminable succession of sit- 
uations and “other people” who become associated 
with secrecy or the not-yet-known. These add one 
kind of severalness to the structure of social life: the 
severalness of what we have comprehended and 
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what we have yet to unravel as presented by the 
immediate or distant presence of others. Sociology 
thus finds its puzzles along a huge line of occasions. 
Two men loading a haycart, saying nothing; some 
children in winter, skating on a tennis court; a black 
market or a grey one; mothers sitting on a bench; a 
panic and a dance; a slum, Mayfair, or Fire Island 
—all these are samples of social cohesion. Similarly, 
the rise of Social Credit as a political movement in 
Canada, the expulsion of Tito from the Cominform, 
fluctuations in the birth rate and in longevity, or the 
shifts in emphasis within the dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church—all are samples of society con- 
sidered as a succession of arrangements. It belongs 
to the office of sociology, as we would prefer to 
conceive it, to comprehend within its distinctions 
the whole range of possible social arrangements, 
and to be alive to human society as such. A sociol- 
ogy that cannot naturally and logically take into 
account the alternate modes of social stratification 
of Russia, India, the United States, and Peru, for 
instance, or the differences imposed on social reci- 
procity by differences in age and sex, is, of course, 
provincial and inappropriately narrow. Yet as a dis- 
cipline, sociology cannot escape an appropriate 
narrowness—appropriate to the extent that it is 
preceded by some general commitment concerning 
the systematic study of human arrangements. 

The growth of sociological theory seems to have 
proceeded from such commitments, while also help- 
ing to create them. These commitments are sur- 
rounded by debate. Part of this debate binds and 
fills the materials of this Reader. Parts of the debate 
concerning the “proper study of mankind” have 
been omitted, as settled. We know now that “the- 
ory” and “research” are, not alternatives for a 
scientific discipline, but different sides of one coin. 
We also know that, in any particular man’s active 
work, there are choices to be made. Some people 
prefer to spend their life in an enduring effort to 
build a series of specific studies or to elaborate a set 
of techniques. Others prefer the equally hard work 
of formulating patterns of propositions that can 
do justice to a growing accumulation of established 
information, and transcend this information for the 
sake of its greater illumination and its continued 
growth. Yet the division of labor within a field can- 
not be taken as a logical description of alternative 
directions for the field as such. A division of labor 
combines individual differences, or differences of 
“position,” within a single direction of effort. In 
sociology, the effort has gone in the direction of 
formulations concerning social relations, concern- 
ing the arrangement of social relations into various 
kinds of groupings or aggregations, and concerning 
the directions and conditions of development that 


can be found within single, or some range of asso- 
ciated, social arrangements. Talcott Parsons has 
proposed in much more detail, in the following sec- 
tion, a way of ordering, on different levels, our 
sense of the structure of society. 


The Unity and Diversity of Sociology 


The inspection of the titles of the three hundred 
papers that are usually read at an annual meeting of 
the American Sociological Society, for instance, or 
of the hundreds of courses that are annually taught 
in the name of sociology at institutions of higher 
learning throughout the world, seems to belie this 
formal claim of unity and replace it with a sense of 
bewildering confusion. The apparently assured and 
single-minded inclusiveness of a Max Weber or a 
Durkheim, a Vilfredo Pareto or a Sigmund Freud, 
then looms reassuringly large as a refuge. Yet flee- 
ing to them, to avoid the confusion of tongues that 
lets many people studying the same subject talk past 
each other, would be to misunderstand their work. 
We now have a Catholic and a non-Catholic soci- 
ology; the “jargons” current at Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Michigan, Frankfurt, and in many other 
places; the fads of interest and the resurrections of 
older lines; the undigestible output of non-cumu- 
lative efforts; and the vague sense of a persistent 
discrepancy between what we do and what we feel 
to be the strategic issues. Yet this state of affairs is 
like society itself. There, too, people speak past and 
with each other, do one thing and mean another, 
find themselves at loggerheads with their own 
awareness of their ideals. Experience, and its ac- 
companying multiplication of common sense and 
common error, then cease to be sufficient, though 
experience always remains necessary. 

It is virtually impossible to keep these contradic- 
tions—between consensus and divergence, between 
the necessity of traditional experience and the in- 
sufficiency of it—appropriately in mind simultane- 
ously. Each of the two introductory essays, with its 
respective emphasis, tends to stress one of the two 
sides. They should, then, be read as a whole. The 
present essay emphasizes the variety of views 
through which people studying the “same” phe- 
nomena have gone about their work. Similarly, it 
stresses the “experiential” component in the cate- 
gories and questions constituting sociology. The fol- 
lowing essay is more systematic. It differentiates a 
comprehensive point of view and proposes patterns 
of categories—such as values, norms, collectivities, 


and roles. It is concerned with matters of clarity 
and consistency. 
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The Realms of Society 


Sociology is concerned with coherence of some 
meaning, to both its direct participants and its ob- 
Servers, that provides it with yet another kind of 
“severalness.” First, a realm of meaning involves 
some exclusion and some unevenness. Even the sim- 
plest social encounters, like shaking someone’s 
hand, involve the use of a mode of communication, 
of acknowledgment by another. Yet communica- 
tion can assume many modes, of which language is 
only one; their advantages and possibitities differ. 
Still, any one social occasion, though its character 
would differ as the mode of talk within it varies, 
can, in theory, proceed in one of several languages. 
It cannot proceed at all in the absence of any lan- 
guage. Language includes the gestures of the deaf 
and dumb, the looks of the married, or the salutes of 
some military occasion. Social occasions, then, in 
including a mode of communication, also exclude 
many others. 

As occasions, they" also represent articulate or 
vague notions of importance. To eat now is to give 
up something else for this time; to talk of the 
weather is not to talk of politics. The actual both 
excludes many other possible events and comes to 
represent some sense of inequality of all possibili- 
ties. In other words, social coherence always has an 
economic dimension: it requires decisions of allo- 
cation and associated conceptions of relative im- 
portance. The social world is always uneven; it al- 
ways has some features that between and within 
themselves appear under the aspects of “more or 
less.” In this sense, society is a comparative phe- 
nomenon: it always contains some who are “older,” 
luckier, shorter, livelier, or healthier than others. 

Meaning, then, differentiates the world. It pro- 
duces the severalness of question and answer. Rela- 
tive to social arrangements, questions confront 
what is so both with speculations about what else 
could be—thereby reminding us of the created 
quality of social affairs—and with considerations of 
appropriateness. The social, after all, always con- 
tains evaluation. It implies various kinds of agree- 
ments about the ways of responding to the apparent 
imperatives of being alive and of managing the is- 
sues that such response successively engenders. 
Evaluation is a form of confrontation; it implies 
some matching of standards to what was, in fact, 
done. Often it involves balancing standards amongst 
themselves. Sociology must comprehend a host of 
confrontations, occurring within and between peo- 
ple. Confrontations within ourselves are an aspcct 
of the differentiation of society itself. Part of our 
inner conversations reflect our simultaneous in- 
volvement in a variety of different spheres demand- 


ing from us a severalness of efforts, at times even of 
standards of work. 

Sociology has come to refer to this phenomenon 
as a conflict of and in roles. Through roles, we par- 
ticipate as persons in social arrangements. For its 
members, a society engenders a succession and pat- 
tern of roles in accordance with its division of labor 
and of the spheres by which it seeks to keep going. 
A multiplicity of undertakings are carried on with 
the help of more or less large populations. The con- 
stituent individuals are all suspended between birth 
and death, but confront the society with the fact 
that they stand at different positions within this 
cycle. The spheres are easier to recognize than to 
analyze. 

Any sociology that we have has been created by 
people whose experience has been confronted and 
constituted by the fact that, in our society, there are 
recognizable separations of several kinds. We co- 
here, for different purposes, into circles of mutual 
exclusion. Families and kinship are one form and 
principle of such coherence and exclusion. Friend- 
ship, involving different principles of exclusion, is 
another example. We are also irrevocably part of a 
process of aging robbed of its continuity by the so- 
cial divisions of generational differences. These are 
joined by the radical and inescapable confronta- 
tions of the two sexes. We know now that this is not 
just a biological matter. Societies vary sharply in 
their notions of maleness and femaleness, and of 
the appropriate relations between them. 

These divisions, furthermore, are associated with 
the distinctions between “realms.” Religion, the 
economy, the polity, work, family, the educational 
system, the legal system, or the armed forces—these 
stand for divergent realms of endeavor, each car- 
ried forward by its own complement of institutions. 
Even a child knows that a church and a department 
store, a doctor’s office and a wading pool, a home 
and a hotel, stand for characteristically different 
courses of conduct. Sociology has grown up in soci- 
eties whose very growth is measured precisely by 
the proliferation of spheres. To a degree, one par- 
ticular conflict between (or within) societies—en- 
gaging the ideological and military resources and 
loyalties of people, sometimes to the point of death 
—has become a great issue: how separate should 
these spheres be? What walls of independence or of 
privacy should be allowed to whom? 

The growth of society, and of sociology, involves 
proliferation (or differentiation, as we have called it 
elsewhere in this Introduction). Yet to speak of a 
society, or of a discipline whose object is its study, 
is to acknowledge that proliferation is reciprocally 
related to coherence. Sociology thrives on the sim- 
ple insight that separation of J and You, of the 
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economy and the polity, of the church and the state, 
involves a coherence—in the form of inclusive 
agreements—that links what is separated. 

Ultimately, the very aloneness of the self is thus 
a social phenomenon. Only because we become hu- 
man in the company of others, and have to become 
human to be in their company, are we able to evolve 
the sense of being different from them. The com- 
mon sense, in our society, of the strains between 
individuals and society, thus becomes an experi- 
enced confrontation which sociology must take seri- 
ously but not literally. In constituting society, the 
wish to oppose what appears as constraint contrib- 
utes as much as the wish to carry out outer or inner 
dictates. It is socially important, however, that what 
is sociologically co-relative is presented by variously 
committed groups as an ideological antithesis. The 
phenomena which sociological theory must unravel 
include, in other words, the beliefs and moral com- 
mitments of people. 

The presence of sociology among people creates 
a further discrepancy. Beliefs and commitments 
guide their holders in making decisions or justifying 
decisions made. To a sociological theorist, they ap- 
pear as constituent facts within the structure and 
function of social arrangements. As such they are 
necessary, but not sufficient, for a valid account of 
what is to be explained. A theorist sees society as 
transcending the intentions and beliefs of people 
without being independent of them. He sees it as a 
deposited order that cannot be comprehended only 
by knowledge of its constituent members taken 
singly; nor can it be comprehended as a self-con- 
tained system of impersonal forces, Its comprehen- 
sion constitutes a divergence from the common 
sense of any circle of society. The divergence itself 
varies, since the differences among circles and so- 
cieties lie partially in the variation governing ways 
of regarding human affairs and assigning impor- 
tance to the elements that are known or believed to 
constitute them. 

Sociological theory, then, studies the divergence 
and coherence that make social arrangements. It is 
driven on by the confrontations of an I and a You 
and between a We and a They, as well as by the 
emergent divergences between people’s intentions 
and the issues arising from the arrangements they 
make to implement these intentions. As part of 
knowledge, the theory and practice of sociology 
help differentiate knowledge itself. Moreover, soci- 
ology augments—in varying degrees of reliability— 
our chances to make deliberate changes within so- 
cial arrangements themselves. The following essay, 
however, proposes a four-fold set of requirements 
defining the generic issues that arise for and within 
the arrangements by which people live with or 


against one another. A technical exposition of this 
“functional paradigm” is contained in that essay, 
the second section of the General Introduction. 


Requirements of Social Systems 


We might anticipate it briefly here. Concrete so- 
cial arrangements can be conceived as composed of 
several elements at once, as we know from simply 
examining our experience. There are various ways 
of labeling these elements. We can, as the intro- 
ductory material of this Reader proposes, speak 
about roles, collectivities, norms, and values. That 
is, we can distinguish between the particular ways 
in which people expect one another to co-operate 
with each other in some enterprise that one or an- 
other has instituted. We can seek the ways in which 
they conceive of their mutual relation during the 
time it lasts. We can ask, then, to what extent they 
think of their encounter as something to be repeated 
or as a chance affair not likely to recur. We can ask 
about the kinds of expectations by which each feels 
surrounded, in the other’s presence, with regard to 
the mode of interaction that is to take place. We can 
ask about those more basic and more general moral 
commitments that would make this occasion a par- 
ticular one, spatially and temporally located. We 
can also dissect the order that two or more people 
in each other’s presence, or in some less surveyable 
and larger collectivity, seem to sustain, by starting, 
not with individual experience as this proceeds 
within the course of interaction, but with the ques- 
tion: What at the least are the domains to which 
some attention must be paid if a smaller or larger 
number of people wish to maintain the possibility of 
being part of a social order that can in some meas- 
ure be taken for granted? This is a most cumber- 
some question, making many assumptions. 

The second introductory essay argues that one 
should remember at least four issues as necessary to 
the persistence of social arrangements. As issues, 
they are both matters demanding attention and mat- 
ters which, as such, help comprise the very arrange- 
ments that constitute, in turn, a solution for them. 
One such issue concerns the mode of coherence 
among the members of a going arrangement. Social 
arrangements always involve the integration of the 
separate actions of its constituent actors. They must 
somehow solve the problems of coherence and of 
attachment. In addition to settling the mutual rela- 
tion among its constituent actors, a social arrange- 
ment, since it does take place in time and space, is 
therefore faced with establishing relations to a sur- 
rounding world. These relations settle the problems 
of adaptation. The terminology is incidental. Adap- 
tation and coherence arise, in turn, with respect to 
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two further matters. Whether they be tangible or 
not, social arrangements are invested with pur- 
poses. People have wants. These may simply in- 
volve the company of others; they may take the 
form of wishing not so much to get as to give, or to 
express themselves. Besides, the wants with which 
people begin, or are forced into, social arrangement 
become compounded by the interaction among 
wants facilitated by the company in question. Yet 
in any case, social arrangements proceed under the 
aspect of some accomplishment. This involves the 
pursuit of goals. 

This, then, is the third domain demanding atten- 
tion. Goals, coherence, and adaptation, moreover, 
are pursued within the confines of shared moral 
commitments and private motives. Commitments 
and motives posit the patterns which make sense of 
the world and confront us with alternatives whose 
solution must constitute our aliveness. In the next 
essay, this domain will be called the issue of pattern- 
maintenance. . 

To repeat: the terminology can well be replaced. 
Yet by considering social arrangements this way, 
we can compare them. We can see them as more 
than unique constellations. We can make sense of 
the inner struggles and patterns of change charac- 
terizing them. 


THE PERSONAL AND 
THE IMPERSONAL 


The Form of Sociological Questions 


Question-and-answer involves a set of distinc- 
tions and ideas, which may be ordered chronolog- 
ically. For the individual, we can remember the se- 
quence of questions which appear to accompany 
(and so help constitute) growth and development. 
We know that a child has many whys and whats: 
manners, stars, names, things. By convention and 
logic, we have come to consider that which we con- 
front, through the questions we can ask of it, as ly- 
ing in different realms—e.g., the realms of the or- 
ganic and the inorganic, the mechanical and the 
logical, the psychological and the meaningless. 
Though we may be annoyed by the distinctions, we 
cannot go against the fact that doing a Virginia reel 
or repairing a carburetor, spraying roses against 
insects, sorting mail, or flying in formation are oc- 
casions bringing into prominence different sorts of 
relations among things, bodies, and people. The 
picture is not, to the wall, what it is to the viewer— 
unless he wants it so. This particular set of discrep- 
ancies we have tentatively, yet stubbornly, let settle 


into realms of knowledge. These realms share many 
properties, and their distinctions lie only partially in 
what they confront and, in much larger part, in 
how they do so. In a measure, physics and zoology 
are the same thing: we distinguish them by the ques- 
tions they ask. The sequence of the child’s questions 
does not occur in a vacuum. There are shared tra- 
ditions to which he must order his questions, as he 
learns to accept answers that others give him. In- 
deed, questions presuppose previous answers. This 
is not the place to explore the significance of the 
fact that we can ask questions or inquire how it is 
possible to ask them at all. The chronological se- 
quence of the child’s question is not only pulled 
apart—and in different ways, in different circles and 
cultures—by an inescapable pattern of grouped 
distinctions; this pattern itself is subject to change. 
Physics preceded sociology. Knowledge, that is, has 
a history. It also is divisible into different forms. To 
know about the functioning of a person’s heart and 
to know that same person’s name or his sense of 
humor imply different kinds of knowledge. For 
logic and convenience, we have grouped these kinds 
of knowing into major classes, of which science is 
one and philosophy another. There are more than 
these. Their difference does not deny their mutual 
dependence. Nor will the matter rest there. Science 
can be further divided, into either its pure and ap- 
plied forms, or its natural and social ones. The old 
quarrels and questions necessarily connected with 
such a classification need not concern us just yet. To 
be sure, one cannot go far in pursuing an effort at 
an orderly unravelling of one or the other puzzle in 
the ordering of human affairs without also having 
to ask, for instance: In what lies the difference be- 
tween the “social” and the “natural”? Between the 
social and the natural sciences? In what lies the dif- 
ference between literature and social science? 

We shall have to compose some answers to these 
questions in these introductory essays and in our 
various Introductions, knowing full well that a 
later generation will raise the same issues again and, 
perhaps, come to different conclusions. In this in- 
stance, as in many others, discovery and presuppo- 
sition go hand in hand. One must create some soci- 
ology before one can know what it is; and one must 
know, at least, what it might be, before one can 
help create it. 

My claim has been that sociology must be char- 
acterized through an account of the questions it asks 
and the answers it accepts. Weber and Dickens both 
asked how one might give an account of a phenom- 
enon called “bureaucracy.” In one case, the answer 
takes the form of propositions that can be revised; 
in the other, the form of declarations that are ac- 
cepted as fiction. 
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Revisable propositions must be clear—i.e., one 
must be able to consider them apart from their 
author. Yet their history is not irrelevant. One must 
be able to ask: How do you know, and how can I 
come to know this too? In sociology, as one form of 
confronting the world through science, the em- 
phasis, as in the rest of science, is on the world, not 
on the observer. The concern is not with quoting 
one’s self correctly—though this may be a neces- 
sary beginning—but with formulating claims by 
routes that others can travel and with traveling to 
places that others can show not to have been ter- 
minal. Such intentions lead to a familiar combina- 
tion of slightly contradictory qualities that together 
constitute any and all science: propositions that can 
be disproved and shared, that are impersonal and 
public, that involve matters of fact and training in 
ways of establishing these facts. 


The Substance of Sociological Questions 


Such, in outline, is the form of at least the an- 
swers that questions in sociology must take. But 
what of their content? Any field of disciplined in- 
quiry involves a provisional image of an order 
within a wider order that can be made to yield some 
regularities demonstrably more than personal im- 
pressions. In the case of sociology, the order “lies 
in between.” Yet it also lies near at hand. These 
circumstances have helped to delay its cumulative 
apprehension. In the West, we manage what con- 
fronts us with the help of a number of ideas that 
seem to sort matters out. “Nature” is one of the 
most prominent of these; it is a collected and grow- 
ing set of questions and answers, and the assump- 
tion that there is an impersonal givenness. Thus we 
can give accounts of it omitting some of the quali- 
ties that those who give the accounts claim for them- 
selves—we can account for it without having to deal 
with the issues of choice, intention, or meaning. 
This, of course, we have to learn. The’ distinction 
between the personal and the impersonal is an 
achievement with an individual and a collective 
history. We tend, further, to see the natural uni- 
verse as varyingly distant from the personal realm 
from which we view and move toward it. We tend 
to distinguish between inorganic and organic mat- 
ters, between what is alive, what is dead, and what 
knows no life or death at all. 

The personal moves into view as we succeed in 
distinguishing it from that which it is not. It is a 
most rewarding enterprise to see precisely how dif- 
ferent categories of people, different cultures, or 
different members of the successive Stages in the 
history of some society, have in fact thought about 
the world and thereby fashioned their own. Such an 


enterprise is possible only if one is willing to assume 
that some ideas are hospitable enough both to rep- 
resent a consensus among different investigators, 
and to allow us to characterize the differences 
among ways of thinking without distorting these 
differences through the limitations which are part 
of any and all ideas. The see-saw between the per- 
sonal and the impersonal is not a governing distinc- 
tion among all adults; but it is one mode of dividing 
the world which has deeply affected the develop- 
ment of sociology. 

The discrepancy between the personal and the 
impersonal is ambiguous. We can use it to distin- 
guish ourselves from that which is not human, does 
not have a self. (Unfortunately, the word “distin- 
guish” is also ambiguous. For some, it carries an 
implication of superiority—a connotation excluded 
here.) We can also use it to distinguish different 
kinds of relations among persons. This is endlessly 
cumulative, for we cannot escape reading into the 
world, as we see and build it, what is true of our- 
selves; and not reading into ourselves what we deem 
to be true about the impersonal surroundings help- 
ing to provide the contrasts by which we come to 
know what we are through determining what we 
are not. Yet the discrepancy is not enough for a 
conception of a social, as distinct from a personal 
or a natural, order. Society lies between individuals, 
and between the personal and the impersonal in 
the first sense of that distinction. As an expression 
referring to the unceasing exchange of events be- 
tween people as members of different groupings, it 
stands for a way of apprehending the world that 
seems not to be equally distant from or close to 
rival moral perspectives. When we construct a 
triangle, in our sense of order, we see that, in addi- 
tion to the nexus of personal happenings or of 
natural events, it is promising to conceive as well of 
a nexus of social exchanges and results. Then we 
find that we must combine a view of social orders, 
as involving moral calculations (and the guide 
lines by which these are performed), with the object 
of being free, in our questions, to distinguish be- 
tween “what is” and “what ought to be.” 

If our own moral universe includes, among its 
prominent commitments or displeasutes, potent 
notions of “individualism” or “freedom,” then the 
intellectual claim that events in the world can be 
ordered to several comprehensible realms (which 
here we have provisionally called personal, imper- 
sonal, and social) always has its own moral con- 
sequences. These affect the search for a discovery 
of the regularities of the social order. Still, in human 
affairs, including building science through discov- 
ery and invention, it seems possible to imagine a 
resolution while we are still dogged by many logical 
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and technical difficulties. From these considera- 
tions, it follows that, in the investigations of social 
affairs, one is always liable to some temptations. 

One must necessarily begin within the realm of 
personal matters and see society as an elaboration 
of the different kinds of relations that people de- 
velop toward others. This yields the notion that we 
are dealing with an order involving me or you, 
wanting something concerning you or me. This can 
produce a whole set of questions about the ways 
social relations are constructed and the ways they 
differ from other sorts of relations, e.g., those of 
logic or mechanics. What is the difference between 
the way I am bound to another who has done me a 
favor, and the way rope is bound to a bushel of 
wheat? 

But society is more than a multiplication of per- 
sonal relations. The first temptation, in fashioning 
a guiding image helping to define a social order and 
its field of study, lies in not going beyond a proper 
Starting point. The temptation not to see society 
beyond social relations is the stronger because the 
realm of social relations seems so very rich. This 
realm comprises individuals addressing one another 
—directly, within each other’s hearing, sight, or full 
presence; or indirectly, through mediators, like, 
e.g., real estate salesmen and marriage brokers. 
Social relations are, of course, not confined to 
straight lines, triangles, or small circles. They are, as 
it were, not confined to themselves; they appear as 
webs. 

The best example of this is kinship. But kinship 
is also a special case, growing by two processes 
alone: marriage and birth. It belongs to those social 
arrangements which combine a maximum of con- 
tinuity with a minimum of legal formality. In con- 
trast, many social arrangements proceed within the 
confines of different kinds of corporate groups. This 
fact has led to considering social organizations, 
factories, hospitals, schools, government offices. 
But neither the web of kinship nor the web of cor- 
porate organizations, jointly composed of formal 
and informal arrangements, exhausts the structure 
of society. The second temptation then, is to shy 
away from the multiplicity of comparable yet differ- 
ent arrangements and thus to confine one’s self 
either to the inwardly understandable web of social 
relations or to explanations referring to social 
forces. 

The image of social forces contains an important 
clue. It refers in one respect to the experience each 
of us has had of being surrounded by arrangements 
—of law, religion, economics, education, or what- 
ever they be—that have preceded us and whose 
tradition will outlive us. To feel surrounded is one 
aspect of the fact that society usually contains more 


people and more patterns than any one person, who 
is nevertheless a member of the society, can come to 
know. The society’s structure, in addition to involv- 
ing a division of labor, involves the unequal distri- 
bution of power and privilege. Organization and 
social relations thus fall within the variety of identi- 
fiable domains. Conventionally we distinguish be- 
tween the economic, the religious, the political, the 
educational, and perhaps the social realms. This 
will be further discussed in the Introduction to the 
last two sections of Part One; and the differentiation 
of these realms is discussed in considerable detail 
in the Introduction to Part Two. In the case of any 
one society, the assessment of the actual balance of 
continuity and dissociation among these domains is 
one of the most delicate tasks for sociological 
analysis. As domains, they meet in different ways 
among circles that differ by virtue of the style of life 
that they share with one another. 

The groups and corporate organizations distrib- 
uted among the domains of society, and yielding 
styles of life that help deposit strata among the 
population of a society, still do not exhaust the 
major dimensions of a social order. This coherence 
involves a central value-system—a notion far more 
fully developed in the essays written by Talcott 
Parsons and Edward Shils. Central values help 
constitute such ideas as “individuality,” “privacy,” 
“sovereignty,” “responsibility,” or “rights.” At 
some point, society involves its members in ulti- 
mate considerations, even if societies differ in the 
chances they hold out for different sectors of their 
populations to challenge, accept, or change these 
ultimate considerations. Their change, of course, is 
not a self-contained matter. 

We do make distinctions between what people 
believe and what people do, between ideals and con- 
ditions. Often these are not happy distinctions, for 
people’s acts involve beliefs, even though these be- 
liefs may differ from the ones that the people assert. 
The discrepancy between ideal and practice is less a 
matter of the attenuation of ideals, more a matter 
of the fact that, in practice, people act under the 
aspect of what then become competing considera- 
tions. Moreover, as persons with shared ultimate 
commitments, they are often—especially in the 
market place—in the presence of what appear as 
impersonal forces. Social orders, as the history of 
economics as a discipline illustrates, can profitably 
be considered through the perspective of measur- 
able regularities that would represent the social 
order, in turn, as a relatively determinate pattern of 
variables. 

Economics, as later sections of this book will 
demonstrate, provides, perhaps more than any 
other sister discipline of sociology, valuable and 
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clear models for the steady study of social arrange- 
ments. It comes closest to precision about strategic 
matters. But sociology’s core concerns are consid- 
ered peripheral in economics. In a measure, soci- 
ology grew by opposition to economics. Logically, 
of course, the two disciplines are complementary; 
but the conditions of growth of human enterprises 
are not only a matter of logic. In any case, the socio- 
logical study of society, while being one of several 
disciplines studying human arrangements, their 
conditions, and their products, seems logically to 
involve an extended awareness of impersonal and 
personal patterns and of ultimate commitment. 

Slowly, fragmentarily, and from various sources, 
we have been combining views to bring a social 
order into view. As one cumulative attempt to study 
this order, sociology must approach its task on sev- 
eral planes. The order it studies lies not only “in 
between” the felt coherence of things personal, or 
the organization of processes called biological, or 
the clearly impersonal nexus of the physical uni- 
verse; it also has a severalness of its own. The 
social implies a recognition of reciprocity sustained 
by people who are themselves aware of at least part 
of the reciprocity by which they interrelate. This 
provides a focus, the focus of social action. The 
next essay develops the central importance, as we 
see it, of this idea and its particular use for seeing a 
common theme in much diverse work carried out in 
the name of the social sciences, and sociology in 
particular. 

Social action stands for creating or enacting a 
course of self-engagement in the world, a course 
that has a reference, in the agent’s calculation, to 
others considered as likewise capable of being 
authors of acts toward one’s self or others. Several 
circles can be drawn around this focus. 


People Face to Face 


Some sociologists have concentrated on the realm 
of immediate encounters, trying to learn how the 
meetings of people run the courses they do. They 
want to discover regularities among the happenings 
between people in each other’s presence. Who, they 
ask, talks to whom, and how much? Or, what are the 
ways by which conversations are begun, deflected, 
or ended? What are the differences between a cock- 
tail party and a committee meeting? To use a classi- 
cal expression: How do people come to define dif- 
ferent situations differently? Or, to put it yet 
another way, what can we isolate as the recurring 
elements together composing social situations, 
which, by variation in their combination, also allow 
us to characterize the differences among such situa- 
tions? 


Let us take the case of a man chasing a ’bus that 
is about to pull away from its stop; there are other 
people about, watching. At first, it seems most con- 
venient to think of this example in theatrical terms 
—as a scene involving actors, audience, time, and 
stage. But who are the actors? The busdriver and 
his potential, though late, passenger? One might 
begin with these. Yet each is surrounded by further 
actors. There are the passengers already in the bus, 
and the onlookers on the street. Some are near the 
situation; yet not all are in it, for only some have 
noticed that someone is still trying to board the 
’bus. Time can change this, through an onlooker’s 
drawing the driver’s attention to the man. Thereby, 
the distributed passengers on the bus can become a 
mutually aware grouping watching “their” driver 
and someone who might join them. The situation is 
now enhanced, for it allows alternatives. The driver 
may ignore the man and drive on. The latecomer 
may see this and give up; or he may run faster, hop- 
ing still to be able to knock on the window. The peo- 
ple outside may look to see what will happen, or 
look away to save embarrassment. The driver, 
within himself, may balance notions of anger, kind- 
liness, sticking to a schedule. He looks, and responds 
to what he observes—a man rather than a woman, a 
young person rather than an old one. His passengers 
may say things to each other while he drives off. 
One can see this as the end; it is certainly an end. A 
wish has been thwarted. A man, slightly breathless, 
has been left behind. Others may surround him 
and, by watching, help re-define his experience as 
defeat—showing him as a bad calculator or a bad 
runner, as a symbol of the little man defeated by 
impersonal timetables, or as a muddleheaded man 
who misunderstands the logic of transportation sys- 
tems. On the other hand, if the driver stops, a dif- 
ferent logic may unfold. The driver can put some- 
one in his debt, since he has the right to drive on. 
The latecomer is now a passenger; while he has left 
the onlookers on the street behind, he now may be 
looked over by fellow travelers. He is likely to round 
out his success not only by a “thank you,” but also 
by referring to the defeat of defeat with the expres- 
sion, “Just made it.” This acknowledges the con- 
tingency which hovers about the co-ortlination of 
human affairs. 

Some readers may feel that all this is much ado 
about nothing, another painful elaboration of the 
obvious—or, at best, the trivial. That might be a 
useful critique, if it led to a clear distinction be- 
tween the trivial and the significant in social affairs. 
Meanwhile, even this admittedly slight example is 
demonstrably a sample of social reality and is, 
therefore, one combination of recurrent elements. 
Our description has been haphazard and personal, 
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but it has indicated some possibilities that social 
situations have beginnings and ends, that they un- 
fold in time, and that, as such, they have “bounda- 
ries.” Consequently, the course of social action 
creates distinctions between insiders and outsiders. 
Participation can assume different forms; it is, 
moreover, given through viewing others under some 
selected aspect, as passengers, drivers, onlookers, 
fellow passengers. That is, others must become de- 
fined; so must one’s self, in distinction from them 
and in similarity to them. Actors and onlookers then 
come to sustain a division of labor, which implies 
some agreement on ends and means, some notion of 
appropriateness. Appropriateness is the recognition 
of possibility, of alternatives. We often refer to this 
by denying it. We talk about things “one just 
doesn’t do.” To the listener, this may be a reminder 
of all that one could do. One does not play hide- 
and-seek in church or treat Macbeth as a comedy; 
one does not laugh at the man as the *bus drives off 
without him. Social situations, then, involve judg- 
ments and sanctions. Or, again, they involve expec- 
tations and consequences. This incomplete sample 
of communicable ideas suggests lines for a dissec- 
tion and view of the social order as an order that 
has to be carried on. 


The Larger Social Order 


One can—and usually must—start with social 
situations as one thinks about the character of the 
social order and the possibility of studying it. In- 
evitably, one cannot end there; social situations are 
only samples of social reality. Their analysis neces- 
sitates previous ideas concerning the coherence and 
differentiation of this order and the processes 
whereby it is carried on. These volumes suggest one 
way that, especially during the last seventy-five 
years, sociological theories, in dissecting this order, 
can themselves be distributed about a sequence of 
questions. This sequence—and we must repeat that 
it is one of a series of possible sequences—is itself 
the collective product, as it were, of the growth of 
sociological theory, whose nature will concern us 
presently. For the present, we should continue the 
attempt to characterize its product. In ten years, 
this characterization may well be markedly out of 
date; one of the intentions of this Reader is that this 
should become the case. 

Just as social situations, as the specific occasions 
for the enactment of social arrangements, are the 
place to “catch” society, so social acts and the give- 
and-take of interaction are the stuff of which society 
is made. The growth of sociological analysis has in- 
volved dissecting a given sequence of social acts, as 
well as comparing large-scale societies. This has led 


to attempts to distinguish the component spheres 
of societies. These “opposite” directions of growth 
are, of course, complementary; they yield a series 
of planes on which sociological questions are asked. 
In turn, the existence of such planes raises the ques- 
tion of their links. 

There are times when the study of the coherence 
of men’s arrangements seems to have no coherence 
itself. Sociological theory has analyzed immediate 
and intimate encounters, like meals and confes- 
sions; it has also become concerned with the mass. 
It might profitably ask, for instance, what social 
arrangements are necessary for the distribution of 
urban populations on public beaches on a hot sum- 
mer weekend afternoon. A thorough answer would 
reveal much of history and society. This lively phe- 
nomenon—combining nature and commerce, lei- 
sure and potential danger, the sun-tan cult, the art 
of swimming, and the enjoyment of sundry pleas- 
ures—presupposes notions of private and public 
property, attitudes about the body, and distinc- 
tions of work and play. Concern with the mass can 
also comprehend an analysis of the distributed audi- 
ence of a radio program or the gathered collection 
of a cathedral service, Behind the temporary con- 
vergence and dispersal of large and small groupings 
one can look for persistent structures: the bureauc- 
racies of industry, government, and churches; the 
formal and informal patterns of procedure in hospi- 
tals, universities, and libraries. Then there are the 
orders of quantitative emergent fact: the rates of 
population increase and decline; the rates of inci- 
dence and prevalence of some countable attribute, 
like admission to a mental hospital, suicide, mar- 
Tiage, or divorce; or the direction and volume of a 
choice, like a vote or a car purchase. Sociological 
theorizing has gone farther: it has become con- 
cerned with a wide range of migrations—people 
moving from the country to the city, from one na- 
tion to another, from one religious or political per- 
suasion to another, from one age to another, from 
one status to another. Such movement has several 
related aspects calling for distinction and for mutual 
ordering. 

One can examine this ordering in terms of sheer 
quantity. Rates of migration and mobility, ratios of 
mobile and sedentary numbers in given congrega- 
tions of people (be these cities, regions, or nations), 
or shifts in such rates—including the magnitudes 
of upward and downward social mobility character- 
izing comparable social structures—all these are 
significant in the comprehension of social systems. 
They become measurable, outward signs of inward 
and invisible facts. Concern with them is part of the 
inevitable attempt to make the society manageable, 
to bring it into steady view. Yet these magnitudes 
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also remove society: they remind one of it as some- 
thing that lies behind the intellectually com- 
prehended figures of consumption, travel, births, 
deaths, or years of schooling completed. By the 
same token, they make society something lying 
beyond the experienced pattern of social connec- 
tion that even the richest individual life brings into 
apprehended clarity, on subsequent reflection, to 
any of us. 

In this connection, another theme of questioning 
(and charting of fact) has helped constitute the 
scope of sociology. The social “takes place’”—in 
time and space. As an alive phenomenon—consti- 
tuted by the succession of encounters, and their 
products, of persons in their capacity as members 
of a variety of groupings—any social arrangement 
has, in fact, a “boundary.” (This idea is stated much 
more systematically in the second part of this Intro- 
duction.) A birthday party or a national election, 
a village or a concert, an army or a university, are 
diverse examples of social arrangements, all of 
which have beginnings and ends: they occur in 
time. One may realistically ask how long they last, 
when they began, or why they ended. In a sense, 
social arrangements, like melodies, are disclosed 
only over time; but usually they lack a directly 
apprehensible “thereness.” Social arrangements are 
carried on and along by real individuals. Most of 
the time, in complex societies, they are carried on 
indoors: they occur inside walls that form patterns 
between and among themselves. The study of these 
patterns, ecology, is another dimension of sociologi- 
cal questioning, concerned with the ways in which 
people settle, stay, or move again, thereby building 
housing for many purposes. The arrangement of 
such housing into distinguishable kinds of aggrega- 
tions—e.g., cities or villages, towns or hamlets, 
camps or air bases—can be observed and then com- 
prehended as the places where social relations and 
institutions are begun or carried on, and as visible 
expressions of these invisible structures. Sociolo- 
gists, and others, have studied cities, created a dis- 
tinction between rural and urban sociology, and 
concerned themselves with a variety of smaller and 
larger communities. Such explorations are one form 
of the more general attempt to give even social 
subject matter some concrete place in which one 
can see it—to make it tangible, and yet to observe 
a segment of it large enough to seem to make 
some difference when one considers the wider 
realities of national societies. These have their ter- 
ritorial possession and limits; yet, until recently, 
they seemed to elude clear thought and precise, 
systematically gathered, documentation. 

Face-to-face encounters have ramifications be- 
yond themselves. They also come from elsewhere. 


We come to them with expectations and carry these, 
confirmed or revised, away again. A sociology con- 
sistent with itself can, therefore, never be only a 
study of social situations. As it moves away from 
the latter (though it never really completely leaves 
them behind), its tasks divide on several planes. It 
becomes concerned with sorting out the kinds of 
possible social associations. For example, think of a 
beach or a ski hill: each places private groupings in 
public places; each reminds us of distinctions be- 
tween families, crowds, queues; the sand and the 
snow become appropriated. 

The range of sociological theory has become 
wide, the planes of sociological inquiry have been 
multiplied. One way or another we have distin- 
guished at least six planes on which the structure of 
social arrangements may be dissected. Some schol- 
ars work on immediate encounters, or groupings of 
persons in each other’s presence. Some, though not 
too many, deal with public gatherings, especially 
when these involve ritual transactions—e.g., a coro- 
nation or a parade. Other scholars are concerned 
with various collective audiences—in a cathedral, 
or of radio or TV shows. Others analyze the per- 
sistent systems, such as science considered as 
a social enterprise, the civil service, or different 
political systems; or, more social-psychologically, 
the specific roles of businessmen, lawyers, teachers, 
doctors, waitresses—their structure aad their con- 
text. Still others study emergent facts, ecological 
distributions, rates of birth and death, the diverse 
consequences of specific social arrangements, and 
the conditions for further ones. Finally, some con- 
cern themselves with the ultimate grounds em- 
bodied in central values, in elites, and in the occa- 
sions recognized as great accomplishments. 


MODES OF WORK' 


The concern of this Introduction, as of the 
Reader itself, is always the further creation of 
better theory and research upon social phenomena. 
We know that men’s actions and what they say are 
not the same. This is not just a matter of hypocrisy; 
in fact, hypocrisy is likely to play a small part in it. 
It is due to the coincidence of several stubborn and 
difficult facts. 

A course of social action—taking a child for a 
swim in a lake; buying a watermelon; or walking 


_1. The bulk of the ideas in this section have been pre- 
viously stated, in slightly different form, in my article: 
“Attachment and Alienation: Complementary Aspects of 
the Work of Durkheim and Simmel,’ American Journal 
of Sociology, LXIII, No. 6 (May, 1958). 
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down the gangway of an airplane, saying good-bye 
to the stewardess and looking for anyone who might 
have come to meet one—is too big for one partici- 
pant to survey fully. What he surveys, knows, or 
experiences, furthermore, is greater than he can 
“say” —even if we include in that word the language 
of his body, his expressions, his hands. What he 
observes “at once,” he must say in sequence. Be- 
sides, what is said, in the form of findings or related 
distinctions with which we are concerned in these 
volumes, must take a written, printed form. 

Usually, a struggle intervenes between inner 
thoughts and written formulations. The latter, 
especially in science, must be expressed in such a 
way that they may be understood by others—in 
other words, the form of expression must transcend 
the purely personal. (Gertrude Stein, e.g., does not 
write science.) Scientific works are written under 
the additional constraint imposed by the logic of 
clarity or proof; they are concerned with confirming 
or disproving proposed regularities. Definite tradi- 
tions and forms have developed for the steps of 
positive and negative confirmation. The ability to 
frame one’s reasoning within these forms is a 
requisite for scientific writing. Yet the step by 
which one initially made one’s discoveries may well 
have been quite different. In science, process and 
product almost necessarily diverge. Printed matter, 
moreover, has a kind of finality about it; once pub- 
lished. it is there to be read. 

Nevertheless, reading almost requires reversing 
the process of writing. The concrete and meander- 
ing chain of reasoning connecting hunches or hy- 
potheses with assembled data and subsequent 
interpretations is not, as a rule, fully stated by any 
scientific author. It cannot be fully stated. In addi- 
tion, science involves abstraction. It must regard ex- 
perience or contrived reality under the aspect of 
selecting distinctions. These become a part of a tri- 
angle constituted by those who produce science, the 
stream of products that they create together, and 
the persistence of the reality about which science— 
in the company ‘of other forms of knowledge or 
assertion, like art or theology—has something, 
though not everything, to say. 

The struggle of question and answer underlying 
any one of the excerpts in this Reader cannot 
easily be deciphered through merely reading it. For 
each author, this struggle takes its own character- 
istic form, which others are able to discern only 
reasonably accurately through considering his work 
as a whole. This is one of the many limitations, even 
dangers, of a venture like this. Only the original 
works, in their chronological sequence and in en- 
tirety, disclose an author—be he scientist or nov- 
elist—as a person at work. From one point of view, 


such a picture is dispensable. Science, as a cumula- 
tive product, consists in work done: it consists in 
questions, methods for answering them, findings, 
interpretations, and continuous revision of these in- 
terpretations. How Adam Smith came to formulate 
his thoughts on the division of labor, or how 
Machiavelli arrived at his observations on the man- 
agement of power, is irrelevant. Having been 
stated, their thoughts can now be examined, used 
for research, dismissed as outside the present scope 
of social scientific inquiry or theory, and the like. 

Yet a systematic exploration of the social order 
is an accomplishment. It must be created; and the 
previous struggle of others can be a guide or a con- 
solation. Examination of the patterns and condi- 
tions of creativity of the sociological theorists who 
preceded us can be instructive in several respects. 
The printed and irrevocable proposals—like those 
gathered in these volumes as examples of the re- 
sources available to any student of society—are 
fragments in more than one way. Each is part of 
larger works and of the completed work of one 
individual (usually, in this field, a man). Such com- 
pleted work exhibits its own patterns, whether or 
not these are known to the author when he finally 
ends his efforts. Some men may be more productive 
if they do not think too much about the inner pat- 
tern of their productivity. Others are likely to learn 
useful things from observing how a Weber, a 
George Herbert Mead, or a Durkheim poses ques- 
tions, and either moves from one area of questions 
to another or, staying within some sphere—as Pia- 
get does—deepens or varies his concern. For ex- 
ample, one might—in a necessarily condensed man- 
ner-—think of Durkheim and Simmel as represent- 
ing contrasting, though complementary, modes of 
work. 

At this distance, Durkheim’s work seems well 
contained in a few themes; its distinct foci and 
boundaries give it a completeness. They also invite 
us, quite appropriately, to use his work as a model. 
The logic that arranged and interpreted the facts of 
suicide will serve equally well with the puzzles of 
alcoholism or cross-cousin marriage. In all three 
cases, we must distinguish between rates and indi- 
vidual histories; we need to search for types among 
a determinate, and hence apparently uniform, cate- 
gory of events; we need a commitment to explana- 
tions seeking to exploit the constituent elements of 
social relations and their organization as causes for 
the unequal distribution of phenomena—a distribu- 
tion that is not solely a matter of meaningless na- 
ture. 

The themes combine rejection and acceptance. 
Part of the assertion that the social is something 
sui generis consists of withdrawing from the image 
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of a single, ultimate order—individual or physical 
—that alone is real and is thus the only context of 
all explanations. Instead, Durkheim dignifies soci- 
ety as a moral phenomenon standing stubbornly 
beside nature; that must be understood in its im- 
personal “thereness,” much as though it were a col- 
lection of related things; and that must also be per- 
ceived for what it is and what it is not—a coherence 
of representations coercing individuals by virtue of 
their ability to fuse what is obligatory with what is 
desirable, a fusion analogous to the double face of 
the sacred. Sacred implies distance and the forbid- 
den. Yet it stands for sought-after qualities, for an 
appropriation that traverses distance. Durkheim 
remains with his concern with society. He moves 
through a progression of empirical concerns: the 
coherence and differentiation of society; the sup- 
ports and burdens that different kinds of social or- 
ders provide their numbers; the ways ultimate com- 
mitments and modes of thought are constituted in 
enduring demands, mediated and expressed through 
rituals which outlast individuals while, in principle, 
requiring them. The progression from The Division 
of Labor, via Suicide, to The Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life will probably long remain a 
double model: as a fruitful trinity of researches into 
phenomena that one must apprehend as part of 
the very core of any and all social phenomena; and 
as an inspired continuity that is cumulative. 

But his work comprises far more. There are the 
recurrent methodological examinations and revi- 
sions, initially driven on by the wish to keep sociol- 
ogy a positive science, by recognizing that social 
facts are moral, and by the ambiguous insistence 
that social facts be treated as things. In one of these 
works, a discussion of pragmatism,’ his persistent 
concern with the relative difference and connection 
between ideas and acts is set out, as if under a micro- 
scope, in a condensed but decisive dissection of the 
forms and conditions of certainty. 

Further, there are the discussions of socialism, 
individualism, and the position of intellectuals; of 
the place of elites in a democracy; of the character 
of the German mentality and the significance of 
World War I—pre-political diagnoses that do not 
keep Durkheim from a continuous reconsideration 
of the “spirit of discipline,” which is “the essential 
condition of all common life.’” 

No wonder that the related structures of moral- 
ity and education become at once the labels of his 
academic chair and, in various forms, the titles of 
several of his collected series of lectures. In one of 
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these collections, the diverse and complementary 
bonds dividing and binding the several spheres of 
economic activity, political coherence, professional 
service, and familial life are characterized as much 
for their own sake as to demonstrate that the social 
is indeed the moral, while society cannot do with- 
out crime.* Crime and punishment, the normal and 
the pathological—these are never far from Durk- 
heim’s attention; they provide a circle of facts, in 
quantitative or statutory form, that he likes to use 
or explain. 

Yet he also turns from homicides and suicides, 
from the formative categories of thought, or from 
the dominant modes of large-scale social coherence 
and their historic succession, to the more immedi- 
ate sphere of the family, the origins of marriage, 
and the prohibition of incest. He discusses moral 
education and education and sociology. Very delib- 
erately, he writes accounts of a few predecessors. 
He finds in Montesquieu two ideas necessary to 
social science: the lawfulness of society and the 
existence of discoverable types of society. To for- 
mulate such types is to look for generic characteris- 
tics of social structure and their alternative combi- 
nations. Durkheim is also explicitly interested in 
Saint-Simon, Comte, Rousseau, and Schaeffle. But 
it is to the twin issues of anomie and education that 
he returns again and again. “What,” one might 
paraphrase his insistent query, “are the conditions 
under which a complex contemporary society can 
avoid loss of direction or meaning? How adequate, 
given our growing knowledge of society, are such 
solutions as the variant forms of socialism? Is it not 
true that the coherence necessary for a large society 
requires a deliberate and specialized division of 
labor, in which people balance a sense of the col- 
lectivity with a concentration on their own efforts?” 
Durkheim sees education as the agency by which 
society re-creates itself, an agency at once diverse 
and uniform. In North America during the last 
decade or so, education has received astonishingly 
little attention from sociologists; while right now it 
is singled out as the cause of Western society’s fail- 
ure to remain unequivocally pre-eminent in physi- 
cal science and technology. 

Neither Durkheim nor Simmel completed his 
work. Yet each left a distinct “whole,” as well as a 
distinct style of question and answer. 

Simmel seems almost the opposite of Durkheim 
——but then, as the French say, extremes meet. His 
writings are profuse. Happily, to revive attention in 
his work, in Germany, during his anniversary year 
of 1958, a selection of his writings—especially of 
earlier or less accessible pieces—has been pub- 
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lished, under the appropriate title, Bridge and 
Door. 

This collection is a partially representative sam- 
ple of the range of specific topics that Simmel dis- 
cussed: fate, life, and death as the co-ordinates of 
“experience”; the characters of history and of cul- 
ture; religion as a mode of coherence of the self, 
and not primarily as a matter of specific beliefs; 
landscapes and faces as types of unity confronting 
a beholder; the moral alternatives proposed by Kant 
and Nietzsche; the different ways in which a man’s 
work and his life can be connected, as exemplified 
by Goethe and Rodin. The collection also contains 
some lesser-known sociological pieces on individ- 
ualism, on meals (their regularity, sequence, and 
style, their double meaning), on the role of certain 
aesthetic categories in social arrangements and in 
ideologies. With extraordinary ease, Simmel begins 
with any one of a multitude of obvious events or 
ideas, and ends by using them as appropriate illus- 
trations of his basic theme. 

Simmel’s work is so diverse that one could easily 
be tempted to list at least the major issues with 
which he is concerned. Yet lists give the impression 
of being linear; and Simmel’s writings do not form 
a single line of analyses successively emerging from 
each other. Rather, his work is connected but un- 
cumulative. In the best sense, it is the work of an 
artist seeking to work the way he saw his model, 
Goethe, live: re-creating, through the paradoxical 
use of terms, the experienced relations and activi- 
ties of our selves and of the varieties of confronta- 
tions through which we live. Simmel’s work in- 
cludes several spheres, but it does not fall into 
disciplines. 

It is vain to classify him as primarily a philoso- 
pher or a sociologist. It is necessary to see his socio- 
logical analyses as an accompaniment to all his 
work: they are not confined to what he himself 
might have labeled sociology, any more than his 
work itself is confined to any one discipline. The 
very range of his reflection is an instructive accom- 
plishment. He wrote about the character of knowl- 
edge; but he also discussed the nature of under- 
standing others and historic events, as well as the 
processes which constitute our apprehension of the 
other when we see him “first.” This last question is 
pursued in a study of Rembrandt. Simmel focused 
his thought on the work of a series of men—Dante, 
Goethe, Michelangelo, Moltke, Nietzsche, Scho- 
penhauer, Kant, George. He considers each man, 
not as a person, but as the creator or exemplar of 
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one or another alternative solution to a problem of 
life. 

There are the recurrent essays on aesthetic mat- 
ters: on ruins, mountains, landscapes, bridges, 
doors, vessels, and their handles. These become, in 
fact, the occasion for further juxtapositions of op- 
posites: ruins allow one to experience as the work 
of nature what originally must have been the work 
of men; handles serve as links between an environ- 
ment and what is nevertheless a self-contained ob- 
ject placed and seen within it. One can turn from 
this with mild amusement or annoyed indifference, 
feel tempted to dismiss it as a play on words, as ut- 
terly irrelevant to the serious study of social mat- 
ters. But in Simmel’s view, “the play’s the thing”: 
the serious is often best caught in its translated 
forms—in caricature, in small talk, in the unique 
event. His essay on adventures displays a parade of 
complementary notions concerning routine and dis- 
ruption, accident and fate, periphery and center, 
repetition and irrevocability, beginning and end— 
all of which help constitute social situations. Sim- 
mel’s explicit sociological scope is now known: like 
Durkheim, he sees in numbers a strategic starting 
point for accounting for certain differences between 
social arrangements and for the direction that 
change can take. 

Durkheim fruitfully (yet questionably) proposes 
links among the complexity of social arrangements, 
moral density, and an increase in the numbers 
whose affairs must be co-ordinated; Simmel re- 
mains, in the main, among knowable groups of dif- 
ferent size. True to his wish to explore an attitude; 
to ending anywhere, yet always beginning from the 
same place; to being concerned far more with the 
terminus a quo than with the terminus ad quem— 
Simmel took up other themes: poverty, intersecting 
group memberships, conflict, secrecy, strangers and 
nobility, gratitude, competition and exclusion, the 
social functions of eyes and ears. 

Cutting across these studies are several contribu- 
tions to a sociology of women, beginning with an 
essay on female psychology (written in 1890) and 
including considerations of the feminist movement, 
the relations of women to militarism, and three 
long pieces on coquetry, “feminine culture,” and 
the reciprocities of male and female. Here Simmel 
again seeks to formulate facts through stating con- 
tradictions: male and female are merely an example 
of what we might now call the reciprocal differenti- 
ation of roles. As such, they imply one another. As 
a category, each also stands alone: the male repre- 
sents our image of some coherent, impersonal, or 
demanding reality; the female represents aliveness 
that has not yet been complicated by an elaborate 
self-consciousness. Such formulations are no longer 
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likely to attract attention and research; but we can 
convert them into an approach to the study of types 
of moral commitment. We seem to balance a sense 
of the reciprocity of our contributions or standards 
with a belief in their ultimate “so-ness.” Perhaps, 
as adults, we combine two moralities. In different 
ways, Durkheim and Simmel formulated the respec- 
tive character of these moralities; while Piaget cre- 
ates experiments to present them to us as stages in 
the life cycle.° 

Par excellence, Simmel is a sociologist of inti- 
macy. Closeness and anonymity, faithfulness and 
the faithlessness of fashion, private correspondence 
and adornment—these always concern him. Wider 
society, as the more impersonal middle between 
specific selves and general ideas, is included in his 
dissection more as background than as foreground. 
However, general ideas, especially in the form of 
governing webs of attitudes, also attract him—par- 
ticularly the normative constellations, like optimism 
and pessimism and love. Ullimately, he is moved 
and caught by the spectacle of a cumulative conflict 
between ourselves and the products of our selves. 
To be humanly alive is to create objects as part of a 
labor that divides the self into subject and object. 
Objects can and do grow in number; they outgrow 
us. To live, we must create the things that, by the 
oppressive embarrassment of alien riches, destroy 
us. Durkheim’s anomie here finds a complementary 
notion: omnia habentes, nihil possidentes. It should 
be possible to translate this—into research—and 
to ask how people see the discrepancies between 
what they know and what they do not know, what 
they have and what they do not have. When are their 
relative deprivations less important than their sense 
of not having enough inner room for all that is in 
their grasp? 

Simmel collected neither facts nor figures. He 
sought to represent, through ideas, what he defined 
as transcending them. This forced him into the de- 
vice of paradox. He may have been hypnotized by 
his own penchant. 

He constantly represents life as a stream of 
events which come to confront their authors. To- 
gether, events and authors are part of something 
else. This “something else” and something further 
compose life. All this involves the facts of distance 
and exclusion. Life, like individuals and social ar- 
rangements, always goes farther (while it lasts) but 
also involves limits. These limits can be crossed. It 
is precisely the acts of crossing, of going farther, of 
leaving something behind, that constitute the very 
character of aliveness. 

By the same logic, boundaries—the divisions be- 
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tween inside and outside, here and there, now and 
then, I and You, We and They—constitute part of 
the recurrent structure that the sociologist has ap- 
pointed himself to explain. Ultimately, it is the 
discrepancy between what one can say and what 
one experiences that is the poignant puzzle for Sim- 
mel. He holds fast to a solution which would make 
the discrepancy itself both a gap and a bridge be- 
tween “life” and the forms or the products of it. 
One book contains the theme on which his many 
books are variations: Lebensanschauung: Vier 
metaphysische Kapitel (1918). We can go back to 
this source and rework it into a tentative scheme for 
seeing how people actually see themselves related 
to others: what do they mean by being “part of 
something,” or “surrounded,” or “on the edge”? Or 
we can ignore this and begin in the middle: for in- 
stance, we can concentrate on any one of a series of 
fragmentary observations on the properties of hu- 
man groups or on the shifts when one social con- 
stellation gives way to another. Or we can extend 
some of the inquiries he began on topics like con- 
solation or gratitude, secrecy or multiple group 
membership. In any case, we are bound to fail if 
we take him seriously by taking him literally. 
Formal sociology is dead. It confounds descrip- 
tion and explanation. Simmel used many reciprocal 
distinctions to bring to mind our immediate and re- 
ceding surroundings, in order that, eventually, their 
structure could be explained. Formal sociology 
simply distributes such distinctions over haphaz- 
ardly apprehended facts. I shall return to this point 
later. Three lessons, however, seem to lie between 
the attempt to reformulate his philosophy of life 
and the immediate use of selected proposals.” He 
seems to urge us to look for the “duplicity” in social 
arrangements, to determine the boundaries making 
relations social, and to distinguish varieties of dis- 
tance through which human acts can be sorted out.® 
Admittedly, in the end, Simmel wishes to stay 
with the self—at least, he never wants to leave it 
for long. But his intentions need not imprison his 
contributions. A meal, the settlement of a quarrel, 
a conversation—in Simmel’s perspective, these 
samples of social arrangements exhibit a “several- 
ness” of divergent characteristics which’ neverthe- 
less cohere. Forgiveness after a quarrel, for in- 
stance, can reconstitute a former solidarity on a 
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higher level—while exhibiting the reciprocities of 
acknowledging and “forgetting” injuries, of delib- 
erate self-humiliation that runs the risk of rejection 
while seeking the reward of acceptance, and of a 
consensus on what is appropriate behavior after a 
violation of expectations. Simmel directs us to move 
social reality into focus with the help of a series of 
co-ordinates constituting a set of mutually contrary 
ideas. He moreover suggests that all social arrange- 
ments are in the first instance sustained, remem- 
bered, or rehearsed by selves, who thereby form 
social relations that can never fully include their 
parties. Even in excluding us, society has a place for 
us all. Yet social relations have boundaries; they 
are as much defined by what they are as by what 
they are not. Distance and proximity are, at the 
same time, names for distinguishing between others 
—related or not—and simultaneous attributes of 
all social relations. In addition, distance, being vari- 
able, stands for alternative possibilities of seeing the 
same phenomenon close at hand or far away. Soci- 
ology itself is a form of distance vis-a-vis the stream 
of recurrent confrontations of individuals in vary- 
ing combinations of numbers. 


The foregoing are, at best, reminders of the range 
and direction of the accomplishments of Simmel 
and Durkheim. A complementary and equally frag- 
mentary comparison might still give the previous 
sections some coherence and Jead to the last ques- 
tions: What properties of social] relations does each 
man bring to our attention? how differently must 
the single word “continuity” be applied to this 
double stream of proposals? and how incomplete 
would our view of society be if we used only Durk- 
heim and Simmel as our guides? 

For clarity and brevity, though at the cost of ac- 
curacy, either Durkheim or Simmel might be de- 
scribed as exhibiting what the other is without. 
Their similarities may then become plain. Durk- 
heim confronts gathered facts, including numerical 
regularities. He is concerned with method. He has 
an end in view and wishes to reach it through the 
answers to successive questions. He moves from 
answer to question, from the signs of unhappiness 
to its distribution, from the apparent sameness of 
a phenomenon to its typical variant forms, from 
the apparent associations of specific ideas to some 
“eternal” attitudes. Often he seeks to establish his 
own position by the successive elimination of rival 
alternatives. His is a succession of analyses of the 
generic features of a few strategic elements of soci- 
ety: work, attachment to one’s self and to others, 
religion, education, patterns of injunctions. He pays 
explicit attention to the succession of shifts within 
these. He is also concerned with the fact that society 


moves into the future by educating all its young but 
dispersing them to different places. He remembers 
always that society is in transition, although phases 
—like his own era—he recognizes as “in-between 
times,” jointly characterized by “moral mediocrity” 
and the possibilities of dispersing coherent images 
that can be shared. Yet he is not prepared to see the 
whole process as tragic. Discipline, a sense of the 
whole, occupational groupings, and meaningful oc- 
casions for remembering and so continuing the col- 
lective agreements that can distribute solemnity and 
direction—these seem almost sufficient resources 
for continuity. 

In a series of cumulative monographs, Durkheim 
economically incloses a sequence of questions lead- 
ing to the progressive differentiation of the primal 
concept of social relations as constituting phenom- 
ena in their own right. He, too, sees the severalness 
of person and social pattern; and he speaks about 
the non-contractual elements in contract, the im- 
personal elements in personality, the duality of the 
individual. Yet the methodological device of con- 
sidering the social as a “thing” facilitates or ex- 
presses the substantive view of the social as in seri- 
ous respects impersonal, as that which (eventually) 
confronts (and contains) the immediate self. This 
view leads Durkheim to write about solemnity. In 
Simmel’s hands, when he writes on the inclined 
plane of tragedy, the “same” confrontation becomes 
a matter of alienation, of the strange, of proximity 
and distance—a theme which Durkheim also uses, 
to describe our encounters with taboos and with the 
sacred, Simmel, in heuristic contrast, discloses a 
very full world of transitory occasions representing 
the chronic duality of the self, which thus becomes 
a pre-eminently social condition and accomplish- 
ment. Potentially dramatic or apparently ordinary 
occasions and a huge panoply of confrontations 
with the specific accomplishments or completed 
lives of others, with the contrary features of lifeless 
objects in space and the meaningful but puzzling 
coherence of faces and landscapes, styles and 
money—all are considered, in unceasing succes- 
sion, and analyzed alike. Subsequent analyses do 
not grow from previous ones. But all of them seek 
to catch the flow of temporal exchange between 
people. Simmel tells us what he sees. While he rep- 
resents it, it is alive. He stays within the structure of 
vivid experience and at the same time enlarges it. 
But he never enlarges it to the point where he ar- 
rives at a concept of the social system. 

Simmel states his claims via contrary notions 
that claim equal relevance to the one phenomenon 
under discussion. In this way, he manages to isolate 
and attract facts with one idea, and then attract 
them away again to another idea. This is more than 
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a literary accomplishment. It proceeds expressly 
with the help of clear abstractions. Experience is 
translated into many proposals, each open to exami- 
nation and revision. Yet this involves style rather 
than method. It cannot be directly continued. Iron- 
ically, for all its aliveness, it completely bypasses the 
strategic fact that society includes children. Other- 
wise, Simmel, perhaps more than anyone else, 
forces upon us the wealth of the surrounding world, 
the strangeness of the familiar. Now we must 
choose, but now we also can choose. 

Still, they diverge in their roles as forefathers. 
Durkheim can be followed as a predecessor: rates, 
index formation, types of social acts and of social 
relations, the search for the functions of social pat- 
terns—all these persist as direct puzzles or re- 
sources. Simmel wants no immediate descendants; 
he expects only to provide resources that others can 
use for their own purposes. He does not expect his 
successors and debtors to remember him as the 
source of the ideas that, in fact, he originated.® One 
can confront certain of his specific propositions 
with further or actual facts, as Mills and Hawthorn 
have done” with promising results; or one can, like 
Merton, collect Simmel’s suggestions as part of the 
continuing effort to set forth a coherent identifica- 
tion of the generic features of social groups. Sim- 
ilarly, Simmel’s ideas could be much further ex- 
ploited in the direction of a sociology of work. After 
all, the serious gap between producer and product 
and the playful coherence between host and guest 
are among Simmel’s characteristic themes. 

His thoughts, more than anyone else’s, lead to 
the question: What is the significance of the differ- 
ence between what we study and what we do not 
study within the boundaries of social phenomena? 
He had the courage to start with the visible, and 
the imagination to end nowhere. If we could, step 
by step, go to the limits of his work, we would, I 
think, find in it more resources than its “content” 
alone can yield. But this takes time. 

Simmel and Durkheim are complementary 
within the gathering enterprise of sociology; they 
also converge. Both see social relations as involv- 
ing a confrontation of several dimensions. To Durk- 
heim, the emphasis is on the character of commit- 
ment; to Simmel, on involvement. The first, as we 
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know, speaks of constraint as the combination of 
duty and desire. The second sees social relations as 
typical balances of distance and proximity. Durk- 
heim analyzes sanctions which define and greet of- 
fenders, who, through their offense, create gaps be- 
tween the actual and the ideal. Simmel traces the 
functions of gratitude and faithfulness, since he 
sees, in these two enjoined dispositions, resources 
for continued coherence among persons. Both, then, 
are concerned with the conditions necessary if peo- 
ple are to act attached. Both distinguish varieties 
of attachment. Both are prepared to admit some 
generic features of attachment. 

Simmel and Durkheim seem to come back to 
four reciprocal themes: coherence, differentiation, 
alienation, and involvement. These may, in turn, be 
considered as two pairs of opposites. Social rela- 
tions are constituted in some mutual regulation that 
can be experienced simultaneously as both imper- 
sonal and relevant demands. They involve an agree- 
ment, and also a temporal succession of exchanges. 
They involve the taking and giving of turns, the cre- 
ation of parties to the agreement. They raise the 
matter of commitment to the future and to the 
memory of the past. Even where nothing tangible 
is produced—as in friendship—the previous co- 
herence and differentiation constitute something 
left behind, something raising the matter of appro- 
priation and alienation. Given the impersonal com- 
ponent to all personal matters, any one person may 
in principle select “how much” or how seriously he 
“puts himself” into the very succession of events 
constituting his life, while always remaining less 
than the whole of it. 

Both Simmel and Durkheim direct their discov- 
eries toward the serious life and the serious in life. 
Simmel, unlike Durkheim, considers in some detail 
the realm between the ordinary and the solemn, or 
between the actual and the ideal. He analyzes co- 
quetry, sociability, and acting. These can hold up 
mirrors to the “real” or the “serious.” They enact 
the distinctions and discrepancies between such 
contrasts as trivial and important, actual and pos- 
sible; as “play-forms” of society, they help reveal 
the nature of the dumb and considered calculations, 
private or shared, that help constitute social ar- 
rangements. Social arrangements necessarily both 
involve and deflect images of relative importance. 
In that way they yield economies of exchange in 
emotions, goods, or ideas. The large-scale coher- 
ence of such economies does not explicitly concern 
Simmel. Instead, he writes often about our chances 
of ordering events to a notion of periphery or core. 
Questioningly, he comes to the conclusion that 
“deeper” people can survive only through maintain- 
ing a measure of superficiality. Ultimately, what- 
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ever their logical compatibility, the several lines of 
moral assessment by which we constitute ourselves 
in society must clash insanely in any member of so- 
ciety who really thinks these matters through. Here 
Simmel meets Weber, who is said to have re- 
sponded, when asked why he studied sociology, “To 
see how much I can stand!” By contrast, Durkheim 
is concerned with the aliveness of the resources to 
which collectivities can remain committed. Where 
Simmel sees conflict and alienation, Durkheim sees 
emptiness and the uncommitted pursuit of rituals 
as the inclusive, disruptive forces given with the 
very constitution of society itself. 

Neither Simmel nor Durkheim, however, is ade- 
quate, alone or with the other, as a guide to attempt- 
ing to isolate the major features of societies. They 
do not communicate a vivid sense of the large and 
rivalrous political units that claim men’s lives and 
loyalties. Neither Durkheim nor Simmel asks about 
the ways in which national boundaries create polit- 
ical and other differences, while at the same time 
being cut across by strategic similarities—espe- 
cially in the sphere of occupational ranking and the 
judgments of importance that such ranking can 
imply. Admittedly, even the relative political in- 
difference of Simmel does not make his work irrele- 
vant to those who wish to examine those commit- 
ments and structures involving the co-ordination 
and representation of men in their capacity as mem- 
bers of civil society or as voters, legislators, and 
government Officials. Of the two, Simmel is pri- 
marily the apolitical thinker. Durkheim, after all, 
concerned himself with elites and with socialism. 

As two major creators of sociology, Simmel and 
Durkheim complement each other. One lays before 
us a range of phenomena with which we can now 
compare the actual range of issues that have be- 
come included in our efforts. His distinctions must 
still be translated into the language of research; but 
his scope, where it exceeds ours, can be used for an 
assessment of our intellectual patterns of inclusion 
and exclusion. Admittedly, we may have to sub- 
ordinate his intent to state, on the plane of ideas, the 
great flux of inner and outer occurrences to our 
wish to explain only some of them—yet how should 
we choose best? By contrast, the other presents an 
economy of continuous questions rather than a dis- 
continuity of phenomena shown to have a constant 
structure. He produced a monograph that is a model 
of procedure. Simmel, for all his wish to write about 
life, cannot show us how to proceed—perhaps, pre- 
cisely because he himself succeeded so persistently. 
But he can tell us clearly how much there is about 
which to ask. Between them, Durkheim and Simmel 
represent at least two sides of the study of social re- 
lations: the effort to bring social reality into a per- 


spective that can be shared; and the effort to select 
a sufficiently clear question, whose answer will ex- 
plain some strategic regularity. 

Weber, Mead, Freud, or Pareto would not fit this 
oversimple pattern. Indeed, the contrast just dis- 
cussed in no way exhausts comparisons between 
pioneers. We should now attempt, at even greater 
length, similar descriptions for Pareto or Mead, 
Freud or Weber. A huge literature, of course, has 
accumulated about Freud, including Ernest Jones’s 
impressive three-volume biography. The biography, 
as its title suggests, deals with both Freud’s life and 
his work, and suggests very clearly the ways that a 
style of life and a mode of work are—as they always 
are—mutually related. The growth of sociological 
thought is not merely a matter of the history of 
ideas, It is an aspect of the inner struggle of vari- 
ously gifted people confronting themselves with old 
and new puzzles. Freud translated, into economic 
and elegant language, a clear and invading view of 
the character and cure of men and women; Max 
Weber, his contemporary, wrestled with an ancient 
trinity—the issues of economics, politics, and re- 
ligion. 

Weber, of all the sociologists represented in 
these two volumes, probably took most seriously 
Aristotle’s formulation of man as a political animal. 
Weber was born in 1864; he died in 1920. Biogra- 
phies of him have been written by his wife, Karl 
Jaspers, and Gerth and Mills, among others. These 
biographies, together with his work, show what he 
was: one of the last universal scholars, as well as a 
man much engaged in public life—while often also 
consumed by an illness that affected his capacity to 
read, write, or talk, frequently for considerable pe- 
riods of time. His formal academic career began 
with the study of law, but it soon included econom- 
ics and economic history. Toward the end of his 
career, in April, 1918, he lectured on what today 
might be called the sociology of religion. His work 
seems like a succession of huge, rich, dense frag- 
ments, unwaveringly reaching the heart of a circle 
of topics that today are distributed among many 
kinds of experts. Besides a general economic his- 
tory, he wrote a series of studies of the political 
economy in the Middle Ages, in eastern Germany, 
and in antiquity. For instance, in 1896 he published 
an essay on the social causes of the decline of classi- 
cal culture, in which he analyzes the decline of an 
urban culture surrounded by a rising rural and 
feudal culture. He shows this to be related to the 
decline of slavery, the rise of kinship, and private 
property, within the mass of the otherwise under- 
privileged. The imagery alone of this essay justifies 
consulting it in the original; but it is one essay 
among many within the domain of social economic 
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history and within that wider domain of social 
change about which Weber wrote. Characteristi- 
cally, he wrote essays, not books. A series of his 
essays deal with methodological issues: the notion 
of understanding, the use of ideal types, the sense 
in which there can be a systematic study of both the 
structure and history of society that goes beyond 
economics and history. 

For our purposes, two sequences of essays stand 
out. One, which in English one might call “Econ- 
omy and Society,” is at once an explication of 
various fundamental sociological categories and a 
set of observations on the generic properties of the 
strategic constituent phenomena of complicated 
societies. In this connection Weber proposes his 
famous analysis of authority and of bureaucracy. 
He writes about forms of social stratification and of 
ethnic association, about the market-place as well as 
about the city. The series includes lengthy analyses 
of the domains of law and of religion. It ends with 
an essay on music—which, had Weber lived longer, 
would presumably have been the first in another 
series of essays devoted to the social relations of art. 

Even his most well known series, the essays on 
religious systems, is in fact incomplete. He was to 
have filled the gap between the end of the essay on 
ancient Judaism and the beginning of the essay on 
Luther and Calvin with a corresponding analysis of 
the early Christian church. If Weber did have one 
central intellectual concern, it was with the relations 
between the major domains within society, seen 
under the aspect of their change. This involved a 
concern with the alternative forms of economic 
life in relation to the alternative forms of moral 
commitment that have so far provided the structure 
of history, particularly in the West. He knew how to 
stay close to important distinctions. If he asked 
about the conditions necessary for the rise of capi- 
talism, he also assumed that these prerequisites 
would not be necessary for its maintenance. Con- 
cerned with the motives of men, he also was aware 
that the actions which they impelled would produce 
unintended consequences. Deeply concerned with 
the possibilities of freedom within men’s actions, he 
was also concerned with freeing himself from illu- 
sions about the conditionality of human actions and 
the relativity of the moral commitments guiding 
them. If he saw in the progressive rationalization— 
facilitated by the engine of bureaucracy—at least 
one consuming trend in the history of the West, he 
was not blind to the non- and irrational elements 
that also guide men. 

He was concerned with education and the al- 
ternative educational ideals exhibited by the cul- 
tures of Greece, of China, of England, and of the 
contemporary industrialized West. He also saw that 


educational ideals and practices are discussed and 
implemented within a going society, whose course 
of change is always affected by the intended and 
unintended economic and associated social arrange- 
ments that give it shape. 

In reading Weber, one can see him in many ways. 
He may be seen as a man struggling alike against 
the vague, even irresponsible, claims of the German 
idealistic and intuitionist tradition of his time, and 
against the too narrow perspective of a classical 
Marxian analysis. Or one can read him as a man 
truly imprisoned by a productive inner treadmill 
that seeks to declare the anatomy of capitalism and 
of the inward alternative meanings of Hindu or 
Confucian or Hebraic or Puritan thought. At the 
same time, he was engaged in politics; he went to 
Versailles in 1918; he engaged in political polemics. 
It is not surprising that the center of gravity of his 
explicit categorial system is action, and the ways of 
relating ends and means that are in fact open to the 
individual. If his work does not include an attempt 
at a systematic view of human character, Weber’s 
particular greatness appears in its most distilled 
form in the chapter on the sociology of religion that 
forms part of his two-volume work on the economy 
and society. In the twelve sections of this chapter, he 
reduces the idiosyncratic profusion of a large range 
of history, and uses types and distinctions that make 
the systematic study of society feasible. 

In the section on estates, classes, and religion, the 
mutual relations between styles of life, economic 
position, and forms of religious commitment are 
masterfully discussed. He shows, for example, how, 
within the circles of privileged groups, an idea of 
dignity is consonant with a certain antipathy to sal- 
vation religions; while less privileged people are in- 
clined to complement their present deprivation by 
a concern with future amelioration. In Weber’s 
view, the privileged man receives confirmation of 
his dignity from the state of things already sur- 
rounding him; by contrast, the under-privileged 
nourishes his sense of dignity on notions of “call- 
ing,” “function,” and “mission.” In their intention, 
these concepts are transcendent. 

But out of context, this description is too simple, 
and unfair to Weber. Yet the full context of Weber’s 
writings is still available in English only unevenly, 
in a variety of different translations.” 

Considering Weber, then, makes the previous 
contrast between Durkheim and Simmel become a 
more complicated triangle. Durkheim wanted to 
formulate relatively precise proposals concerning 
the relations between the structure of social rela- 


11. This was written before the appearance of Reinhard 
Bendix’s most helpful Max Weber: An Intellectual Portrait 
(New York: Doubleday, 1960), 
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tions and identifiable, preferably measurable, spe- 
cific patterns of events; Weber stated a far-flung and 
wild profusion of connections between the under- 
standable orientation of different circles in any one 
society and the characteristic features of the eco- 
nomic, legal, educational, and class characteristics 
of the same society. Simmel was continuously con- 
cerned with the structure of relations of two or 
more people and the paradoxical formulations nec- 
essary for their essential characterization; Weber 
seems more concerned with the conditions of indi- 
vidual action and their intended or unintended con- 
sequences, when these are observed within the 
context of variously distributed styles of life and 
forms of power. What Simmel enjoys as paradox, 
Weber suffers as antinomy. Weber confronts us 
with the conflict between traditional and rational 
consideration, between an ethic of intention and an 
ethic of responsibility, between the educational 
ideal of a specialized and technical expert and that 
of a cultivated gentleman. More than Simmel and 
Durkheim, Weber is a pessimist—but a pessimist 
who is also a stoic. He is free from self-pity. 

The study of the perspective necessary for the 
analysis of society is not the same as the study of 
the personalities of those who helped create these 
perspectives. Yet it is equally certain that the 
theories proposed or the problems selected for 
analysis presuppose certain combinations of human 
qualities. In other words, people who are alienated 
or self-pitying, or resentful about the strivings and 
circumstances of others whom they wish to under- 
stand, are likely to propose different formulations 
from those proposed by others who are stoic, com- 
passionate, or morally incensed. It is vitally impor- 
tant not to confuse a knowledge of the origins of a 
view with an assessment of its claim. Jealousy can 
generate insights which are no less valid for being 
the fruits of jealousy. Yet certain insights may 
grow only on the grounds of qualities like courage, 
compassion, or commitment. This problem must be 
left unsolved, though the study of society contin- 
ually poses it. 

The readers of this Reader should form their 
own image of the progression and coherence in the 
work of the above men and others. There is, after 
all, more than one way of regarding the direction 
and whole of their work. 


ON THE TIMING OF THE BIRTH 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Only living creatures are born in a single act of 
parturition; a scientific discipline, like sociology, 


has no clear single beginning. Inherently, it has no 
end. Still, before the nineteenth century, there was 
no sociology—at least, none in the sense in which 
this Reader and these Introductions use the term. 
Yet, since Comte first coined the expression “soci- 
ology,” the sociological developments that have 
occurred would have been impossible without ideas, 
distinctions, and procedures that had taken many 
centuries to become settled possessions of the intel- 
lectuals, particularly in the Occident. 

Sociology is a bastard term: it has a Latin begin- 
ning, a Greek ending, and many intervening and 
variable meanings. Comte conceived it as a positive 
science—as part of the great effort to master life 
and the world through the impersonal accomplish- 
ments of a human reason that had freed itself of 
what, in retrospect, would then become recognized 
as the less reliable and less true claims of religion or 
philosophy. He conceived it as a discipline yielding 
laws and providing statements of interpreted fact 
that had the authority of the formulations of physi- 
cal science. He saw sociology as providing, eventu- 
ally, means of predicting and of having power over 
social events. His explicit hopes, and the appropri- 
ateness and possibility of their implementation, 
have led to much argument. We are still debating 
the precise range of variation of ideas and pro- 
cedures that the single expression “science” can 
accommodate, or the exact boundaries that separate 
it from other forms of knowledge, like literature. 
There is no simple consensus, either, on the minimal 
conditions that a discipline must meet before it may 
appropriately be called a science, or on the actual 
differences between the social, biological, and physi- 
cal sciences. The logic of these matters is com- 
pounded by considerations of power and honor. 

Scientific disciplines are not valued equally within 
a society. Their fortunes are uneven, and they are 
subject, among other forces, to destruction by un- 
favorable political climates. The history of soci- 
ology in Germany during the last sixty years fully 
illustrates this. Still, Comte asserted the systematic 
intelligibility of social phenomena—and gave this 
understanding a name that implied methods. These 
methods were to rhake the understanding a great 
scientific enterprise, which in turn would benefit a 
mankind growing reasonable through practicing the 
methods and benefiting from their results. The 
vision has been scattered—in various ways, the 
component elements of Comte’s conceptions have 
become distributed over the work of his successors. 
The dependence of science, itself an organized and 
social pattern of efforts, on institutions, climates of 
opinion, and specially motivated and trained people, 
has become established beyond question. The con- 
troversy about the actual difference between social 
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and natural science continues. Still, social phe- 
nomena—for all their intelligibility and their 
frequent, almost impersonal, yet constraining 
“there-ness’”—have become irrevocably defined to 
include a recognition of the fact that they are sus- 
tained among persons; they involve previous no- 
tions of appropriateness and depend on some emo- 
tional involvement of variously placed participants. 
At some point, it is necessary to ask, in explaining 
a social phenomenon, with what meaning one or 
more persons began or continued a sequence of 
events. Such events are perceived as forming (or 
coming from) a pattern of regularities that no one 
person, or plurality of persons, intended. Wars, 
birth rates, cities, the uneven participation of a few 
people in a small gathering, the role conflicts of 
foremen, the volume of suicide and divorce, the 
class structure of a community—no one intends 
these, no one can, alone and directly, bring them 
about. Yet they presuppose persons, or persons in- 
tending to form others into persons, who can ask 
questions or keep quiet, expect others and them- 
selves to do certain things and not do certain other 
things, draw lines between what makes (common) 
sense and what does not. Comte clearly argued that 
such lines are unreliable. Society involves people’s 
ideas concerning it. Yet these ideas may, through 
being incomplete or mistaken, be quite erroneous. 
Our economy is apprehended, by a majority, with a 
mixture of ignorance and distortion; the extent of 
this mixture might be discovered by research. 

Comte and Spencer, without so expressing it, 
intended to found a discipline that would confront 
the varied and subjective experience those who in 
fact constitute society have of it, with a body of 
reliable (i.e., objective) knowledge concerning the 
social order, We know that such knowledge must 
proceed with reference to the subjective experi- 
ences of people. The very order of these experi- 
ences, and their divergencies from facts collected 
by a differently placed observer, constitute, at least, 
in part, that which is to be explained. The vision of 
Comte and Spencer also included the desire to see 
the historical and geographic expanse of society, 
and its fragmentary appearance to individuals, as a 
valid whole. They were content to realize such 
desires through the help of ideas from biology and 
physics. History has demonstrated that the use of 
such analogies is both inevitable and precarious. 
Societies are not organisms; yet the idea of function 
implied in the biological usage of the term organism 
is a useful device for declaring the natural connec- 
tion, often hidden, between a variety of recurrent 
events. 

Unlike the growth of organisms, the growth of 
sociology as a field has occurred through its be- 


coming smaller in its reach. Having become con- 
cerned with “making findings,” it is no longer free 
from arranging social reality into technically man- 
ageable pieces or areas. This has led to a process 
of inner differehtiation. Recently, it has posed 
problems of the coherence of such efforts. I shall 
return to these matters in another section of this set 
of observations on the development of sociological 
analysis. 

To the question, “What explanation is available 
for the timing of the birth of sociology?” we can 
give no single or definite answer. We know that the 
thought of children has its timetable. One of the 
most productively single-minded and devoted stu- 
dents of the individual history of the categories and 
logic of adult thinking, Jean Piaget, has persua- 
sively demonstrated the shifts by which we arrive, 
so far as we do, at the ability to think logically. It 
is probable that there are some parallels between 
individual and social development. In biology, this 
parallel is expressed in the famous dictum: ontog- 
eny recapitulates phylogeny. Yet this mode of 
thought, unless great caution is exercised, is likely 
to repeat the errors of Comte and Spencer. The re- 
lation between groups and individuals is, after all, 
different from the relations between individuals and 
their species or phyla. Besides, the social sciences, 
as late arrivals, do not represent a mode of knowing 
and explaining that is “higher” or “more adult”— 
whatever these ambiguous yet inescapable terms 
may mean—than the forms of knowledge, be they 
physics, mathematics, or chemistry, that preceded 
them. At times, however, people seem inclined to 
see, in the precision and determinateness of the 
physical sciences, an unambiguous model for the 
straggling, late arrival of the social sciences. We 
cannot stop to wonder now whether many soci- 
ologists, with notable exceptions, have, at least until 
quite recently, had little working acquaintance with 
the inner struggles of physical science, historically 
and individually—whether they have exaggerated 
their precision and neatness, and have then applied 
models to their own work that are valid for no 
scientific work. 

In reaction against this, some have suggested 
that social science is, after all, an art. In'these terms, 
the debate seems fast becoming a matter of past 
misunderstandings and ambiguities. The genuine 
elements of the debate, as well as the fruitfulness 
of its very errors, must concern us presently; here, 
let it suffice to suggest that any explanation of the 
historic sequence of scientific disciplines must first 
free itself from those conceptions of a hierarchy (as 
distinct from a sequence) of the sciences that in- 
spired Comte. This error may have been (psycho- 
logically, if not logically) necessary for his con- 
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ception of sociology. Retrospectively, “correct” as 
well as “incorrect” ideas are fruitful in the arduous 
process of accumulating valid proposals about the 
character of social phenomena. 

Our question about the birth of sociology has 
become complicated. Why was it founded at 
Comte’s time? We also want to know why the 
sequence of scientific disciplines has taken the form 
it has. This leads to the question: Under what con- 
ditions, if any, could the history of science have 
been very different? Could Newton and Adam 
Smith have done their work in reverse chronological 
order? We shall be concerned with answers to these 
and other implied questions, to the extent to which 
they ultimately help define and reveal the structure 
and history of social arrangements. We shall assume 
that deliberately gathered knowledge grows only 
under some social conditions, that a line of intellec- 
tual effort continues to pose new tasks, and that 
science yields many consequences for social ar- 
rangements. The last may take the more obvious 
and massive forms of technology or of the practices 
of various professions, like medicine. They can 
occur as conflicts between various circles within a 
society or within persons. The history of sociology 
has included a part in the ostensible conflict between 
religion and science. One might even suggest that 
the development of the social sciences itself is an 
aspect of the rationalization and disenchantment of 
the world—to employ terms which some, notably 
Max Weber, have used to characterize broad his- 
toric tendencies and directions of the drift of social 
change by which we come to recognize some of the 
differences between the present and the past. 

The social consequences of the sciences are huge 
and subtle. They include the creation of special 
institutional forms for the recruitment and training 
of people capable of sustaining scientific work. They 
also include the necessity for formal and informal 
arrangements whereby the continuous dialogue be- 
tween common sense and divergent discovery may 
be absorbed by a society, both through a continuous 
and almost imperceptible process of revising ideas, 
and through concentrated crises. The debate about 
evolution and the resultant Scopes trial in the 
United States, the discussion of the Dead Sea 
Scrolls, book burning, or the commemoration of 
men defined as great—e.g., Freud, Durkheim, 
Simmel, Darwin—are illustrations of such crises or 
turning points. But they are not sufficient to account 
for the difference between, e.g., a Detroit auto- 
mobile worker’s conception of nature and society 
in the 1950’s and the conceptions of a Greek slave, 
an Old Testament Israelite shepherd, a medieval 
tinsmith in Paris, and a nineteenth-century wall 
painter in Germany. 


This drift is borne along by events within and 
outside it. By Comte’s time, it had accomplished 
some remarkable combinations of qualities. Physics 
and chemistry were established. A growing tech- 
nology and a growing romanticism helped shape the 
nineteenth century. Biology was about to extend 
radically our knowledge of organisms as a type of 
order, by stating regularities concerning the histori- 
cal succession of organisms. In turn, this involves 
the relations among organisms and between them 
and the environment. The nineteenth century in- 
cluded the fast-growing establishment of industry 
and of technology in general, expressing both 
mastery—and potentially more leisure for more 
people—and some kind of victimization. Machines 
can be experienced as the source of boredom and 
as alien tools. 

Marx had much to say on this score. He indicated 
the processes which he felt divided society increas- 
ingly into exploiters and exploited. He linked social 
diagnosis with political ideology, just as theology 
had earlier been linked with a view of man. But 
there was far more than that: the pessimism of 
Malthus; the Darwinian definition of existence as 
involving a struggle; the prudery of the Victorians; 
the increasing ugliness in the growing cities; Nie- 
tzsche’s call for a certain inner honesty and 
strength; the discovery—through better communi- 
cation—of the variedness and consequent relativity 
of beliefs and moral commitments; the contradic- 
tory clamor of romanticism and technological 
advance, socialist counter-ideologies and rising 
entrepreneurs; nationalist developments (particu- 
larly in Germany, Italy, and France); and, at the 
end of the century, the discovery through system- 
atic thought, that a “true” image of man must 
allow far more room for his “irrationality.” 

In retrospect, it would seem that sociology could 
have developed only when a certain kind of puzzle- 
ment (and even practical urgency) coincided with a 
faith in inquiry and a disbelief in both “revealed” 
truths concerning the immediate character of man 
and his arrangements, and in “rational specula- 
tion.” The relatively late development of the social 
sciences in the history of science—if one may put it 
that way—can be attributed in part to the character 
of society itself. Only after its complexity becomes 
compounded by industrialization and its many 
associated features do conditions arise requiring or 
facilitating the deliberate and impersonal analysis 
of personal and social phenomena. This assertion 
does not imply that the study of society is only as 
old as the term sociology—that would be a silly 
error. Everything has many forerunners. Here, we 
are concerned only with the relatively systematic 
study of social phenomena, carried on within es- 
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tablished institutions of the society under exami- 
nation. 

Sociology requires a variety of dissociations. It 
thrives on the distinction between normative and 
existential propositions. It must distinguish, almost 
ruthlessly, a concern with “what is” from a concern 
with “what ought to be,” while also remembering 
that the relative “openness” of the social order al- 
ways makes it relevant to ask the further, yet equally 
distinct, question: What can be? It must retain a 
keen sense of these distinctions, precisely because 
many of its facts are, in fact, constituted by the 
moral judgments of persons in their capacities as 
members, representatives, or detractors of the mul- 
titude of separate and overlapping social arrange- 
ments comprising a society. 

Yet social arrangements themselves involve judg- 
ments and commitments of importance and of 
appropriateness, as well as various bodies of knowl- 
edge or opinion concerning the nature of things— 
including people. In reality, these judgments are 
intermingled. Grammatically, they are often con- 
fused. The “self-evident truth” that men are born 
equal is really a moral decision, to see, running 
across men’s uniqueness and their difference, an 
equal right to certain kinds of opportunity. Only as 
moral judgments within the same sphere of decision 
become subject to varied controversy can a previous 
fusion of moral commitments, opinions about the 
world, and participation in society be dissolved. It 
is only when such dissolution affects a number of 
people and challenges them to share a like interest 
in its examination that a discipline like sociology 
can gain momentum, Once begun, such an examina- 
tion necessarily means questioning any and all 
social facts. Yet societies involve a measure of se- 
crecy and sacredness, as part of the potent notions 
of privacy and security; secrecy also inheres in the 
use of power. Ironically enough, sociology began to 
flourish just when private capitalist enterprise 
gained great momentum and extended earlier tra- 
ditions of individualism. Sociology owes much of 
its impetus in this connection to Durkheim, who 
demonstrated cogently that individualism itself is 
a form of social arrangement, and that the disparate 
goals of lonely strivers after wealth, salvation, hap- 
piness, or amusement are possible only as the other 
side of a consensus that demands and allows this 
very disparateness. 

While Comte and Spencer were, in a sense, the 
founders of sociology, one might also refer to them 
as protosociologists and consider that sociology 
really originated with Durkheim and Weber. Durk- 
heim is the first to make the social order deliberately 
problematic and, as such, an object of disinterested 
inquiry. This involves a radical break with the past; 


but, once this break has been made, sociologists’ 
efforts can be shown, as in this Reader, to exhibit 
important continuities with the past. Ultimately, 
the questions that sociologists ask today are con- 
tinuations of the questions that Hobbes asked. 

It has been the theme of this essay, though, that 
the growth of sociology involves, as a necessary, not 
as a sufficient, condition, an accomplishment of 
dissociation. This must proceed on at least two 
planes. The human order, with its gravitation to- 
ward questions of meaning and of value, must be 
distinguished from the non-human order. Within 
the human order, the distinction between personal 
and impersonal patterns must be clear. Distinctions, 
of course, do not deny continuities; properly used, 
they warn against reductionism. When reduction- 
ism is avoided, one is free to see parallels in, e.g., 
biological and social evolution, and continuities 
between the organic realm and the motives of 
human personalities. 

Perhaps, again, the dissociation of society into 
ostensibly independent actors and seekers is a 
precondition for the search for the anatomy of 
society. This search, to return to the previous point, 
can logically have no end. It cannot exclude the 
secret or the sacred—both of which are necessary 
features of all societies, as subsequent thought and 
research has now clearly shown. Sociology cannot 
proceed, therefore, until a radical measure of intel- 
lectual freedom is safe. This freedom is continuous 
with the freedom requisite for the physical sciences, 
but presents its own additional complications. The 
social sciences benefited from the struggles that had 
to be fought, against a variety of vested interests, so 
that the theories of Newton or Galileo, the dissec- 
tion of the body, and the teaching of evolution 
could be sufficiently accepted as legitimate re- 
sources in the further development of valid 
knowledge. 

The only writer prominent in these two volumes 
whose thought involved him in serious and con- 
tinuing conflict with significant parts of his social 
environment was Freud. If a dramatic struggle with 
an opposing world is a necessary mark for greatness 
of intellect, sociology has not produced many great 
men so far. In any case, sociology depends on the 
freedom to see the constraining and liberating 
qualities of social arrangements, while looking be- 
yond their “heaviness” and treating any one group 
or institution as though it could also be otherwise. 

In that sense, sociology is a curious mixture of 
a most sober and secular effort to state the processes 
through which society achieves its order, and stand- 
ing beyond that order with a perspective that is 
logically akin to utopianism but does not seek after 
perfection. The growth of sociology requires dis- 
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tance; it demands participants who observe. It calls 
for small- and large-scale “accounting” of the meas- 
urable facts, just as economics depends for its 
growth on the availability of a variety of statistics 
concerning production, consumption, gross na- 
tional products, etc. The nineteenth century saw 
the large-scale development of keeping national 
accounts of economic, demographic, and medical 
facts. The arrangement of such facts into rates 
further symbolizes the non-personal elements in 
personal affairs. 

Many additional considerations must be brought 
into mutual relation and focus for a proper expla- 
nation of the timing of the rise of sociology. A child 
must learn that the world contains more than 
human motives; the history of science proceeded 
almost in the reverse direction. 


’ CONCLUSION 


During its hundred years or so of formal exist- 
ence, sociological questioning has clarified its focus 
and widened its concern. Ultimately, the widely 
distributed efforts at comprehending birth rates and 
triangles, voting and trade unions, professional 
activities and the pursuit of leisure, circle about 
the chronic questions: What are the persistent 
properties of social relations and the arrangements 
they imply? What range of combinations do and 
can social relations assume, and how do these com- 
binations come about, change, or cease? As argued 
above, these questions lead to efforts on more than 
one plane within the boundary of the social. Today, 
inevitably, they also lead to attempts to realign, 
into productive combinations, the social and 
cognate concerns with the psychological or the 
cultural components of life in society. Their proper 
distinction and combination, leading to a produc- 
tive division of labor and coherence of effort, is a 
matter of continuous experiment and revision. 

Such experiment and revision can take the form 
of concerted efforts, in a given and circumscribed 
area of empirical research, by people trained in 
different disciplines. Issues of culture and personal- 
ity, mental illness, national character, the structure 
of small groups, etc., have become occasions for 
collaboration among anthropologists, social and 
clinical psychologists, sociologists, and psychia- 
trists. At present, sociology is also re-establishing a 
solid interest in phenomena traditionally labeled as 
“political” or “economic” and, as such, “reserved” 
for political scientists or economists. 

Co-operation among sociologists committed to 


seemingly very different theoretical perspectives 
has been far less frequent. Yet these volumes are 
likely to be read by a generation of younger so- 
ciologists who are taught, if not involved in, a 
convergence of theoretical positions. This con- 
vergence—for which there already exist diverse 
formulations—is accompanied by the growth of 
inner differentiation. Such growth involves various 
fashions and fads. It also leads to the founding of 
special, more or less formal, groupings devoted to 
a specific line of inquiry, such as research on public 
opinion, on medical institutions, on social prob- 
lems, or on industrial organization. 

The multitude of sociological endeavors that go 
on today bear a relation to the past. They also 
yield an emergent coherence, discussed by Edward 
Shils at the end of this Reader. 

The past, from which we have selected, has here 
been ordered into an arrangement that is only one 
of several possible arrangements of these materials. 
It is, however, not an arbitrary arrangement. The 
general rationale behind it is discussed in the other 
introductory essay. These selections illustrate the 
several planes of sociological analysis. In one way, 
as stated, the most persistent concern has been with 
the generic properties of social relations themselves, 
about which one may well ask: What kind of an 
order is the social order? Various answers are repre- 
sented in this Reader. Malthus and Marx, Hobbes 
and Machiavelli, Weber and Freud would, if they 
could discuss it together, weave quite an argument. 
Their logical differences would first be obscured 
by their different preferences for a starting point 
and for the respective features of social reality 
which each prefers to dissect. Their differences 
might be ordered with reference to a few further 
questions. 

Eventually, they would have to contrast the so- 
cial form of coherence to other forms of coherence, 
like those of nature, music, mathematics, or an indi- 
vidual. Various alternatives seem open. Society can 
be conceived as an entirely natural phenomenon, 
thus preventing it from escaping systematic inquiry 
and becoming an ideal or mystic, or even partly 
supernatural, phenomenon. One can insist that the 
“natural” is a relatively narrower category and that 
the “non-natural” comprises a variety of orders, 
some admitting of scientific exploration. One can 
leave ultimate questions of reality open, but insist 
on some provisional distinctions—such as the dif- 
ferences between mechanical, organic, and psycho- 
logical processes—which in turn stand for the as- 
sumption that there is coherence in a working 
electric range and a bridge party, in a jumping frog 
and in a man’s contemplation during a Quaker 
meeting. They are coherences that are similar and 
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different. Their similarity consists in their being, at 
least in principle, equally open to scientific re- 
search; their difference consists in the fact that the 
distinctions necessary to explain their occurrence 
or operation would be seriously different. 

The constitution of social coherence, in its con- 
trasts or similarity to other coherences, including 
nature, is a basic theme with sociological theorists. 
This has been accompanied by three additional 
themes: Section C of Part One of the Reader 
introduces one of these, just as the first two sections 
of Part One introduce the theme of the constitution 
of social relations. Section C raises the questions: 
What kinds or forms of social coherence is it 
necessary or useful to distinguish? What sorts of 
social relations—and with the help of the combina- 
tion of what recurrent variables—must be analyti- 
cally separated? What types of society is it necessary 
to recognize? 

To a degree, this is the theme of classification. 
Classification is not sufficient for scientific develop- 
ment; but it is assuredly necessary—logically as 
well as historically. The history of biology bears out 
this contention most unequivocally. 

The growth of sociological theory has, then, in- 
cluded a persistent concern with alternative ways of 
defining the major elements of social relations— 
alternatively labeling them actions, norms, ends, 
means, roles, expectations, and so forth—and then 
finding ways of distinguishing kinds of them. Such 
effort has reached up and down; it has included 
attempts to formulate, e.g., types of society, types 
of authority, types of groups, types of kinship 
systems. 

A third theme has been to distinguish more in- 
clusive coherences, like communities or national 
societies, and to propose a steady way for designat- 
ing their component “spheres.” Part Two of the 
Reader takes up this theme. Together, these 
themes provide a framework for finding and stating 
regularities that then need explanation. They con- 
front common sense with the possibilities of seeing 
connections where our experience might show 
none; and of proposing distinctions in areas where, 
impelled by the economy of having to act, we must 
as acting members of society, “lump things to- 
gether” in order not to be paralyzed by a sense of 
complexity. 

A further theme, then, has been to state the 
processes by which social arrangements cohere, 
endure, change, begin, or end. Less, perhaps, is said 
directly about this in this Reader than is said 
about the other themes. Nevertheless, the last three 
parts contain some relevant material. Theoretical 
developments that have taken place since our self- 
imposed time limits have made substantial contri- 


butions to this theme of the dynamic of social 
arrangements. 

Two additional themes may now be identified. 
One concerns the link—and, therefore, the distinc- 
tion—between social coherences (in the form of 
formal organizations or purely voluntaristic rela- 
tions, like those of friendship) and personality, on 
the one hand, or culture, on the other. Or, more 
broadly: in what sense is the social a reality sui 
generis? What kind of autonomy does this imply? 
What kinds of dependence do social arrangements 
sustain to different kinds of other orders, be these 
systems of expression and meaning (like language), 
personalities, or various kinds of non-social condi- 
tions, like numbers of people, spatial possibilities, 
states of organic functioning? 

The other theme is related to a matter of method. 
Lack of space prevented us from discussing the 
craft of research and developments of specific tech- 
niques as integral elements of the development of 
sociological theory. Yet the Reader as a whole is, in 
fact, a declaration of sociological questioning. 
Questions imply a method and demand techniques. 
Sociology, as a q iscipline—and, hence, a method 
—of inquiry deals with the facts of which history is 
made. In the name of experimentation, it can also 
create small passages of history. Yet it differs from 
history as a discipline. It is concerned with regulari- 
ties. They can be studied only in time and place, but 
their formulation seeks to be more generally valid 
and to be applicable to the future. The twin face of 
sociology—its inevitable link to history, albeit often 
immediate history, and to the analytic enterprise of 
discovering regularities indifferent to the unique- 
ness of events—is best prevented from becoming 
a caricature by a deliberately comparative perspec- 
tive. 

Comparison can take several forms and proceed 
on several planes. Much of Max Weber’s work has 
been included in this Reader. On the planes of world 
religions, national societies, and the interdepend- 
ence of the spheres of the economy, the polity, and 
normative orientations, he has used historic com- 
parison. Comparison is possible only when one com- 
bines a vivid sense of the variedness ef social rela- 
tions and the relativity of cultural facts with a steady 
sense of the recurrent features of social arrange- 
ments. It remains a difficult task to formulate these 
features in such a way that one is not unduly influ- 
enced by one rather than another pattern of culture 
and society. Much social reality is sufficiently “soft” 
that one can read into it interpretations which can- 
not be clearly corrected. Interpretations of social 
facts, moreover, become themselves the grounds for 
additional facts. Their occurrence is no proof of the 
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correctness of one’s original claims. Comparison— 
beyond the point where it inheres in the use of logi- 
cal reasoning and proof as such—seems to mark the 
best sociological writing. 

In this way, the simplicity and elusiveness of so- 
ciety moves properly into view. Much sociological 
writing seems suspended between two images. One 
of these conceives of society as the arrangements of 
sleepwalkers; and the other, as a play involving both 
actors and audience, a stage and a realm behind the 
scene. Obviously, both images are appropriate, and 


both are incomplete. Nor can sociologists seek 
after completeness: completeness is the privilege 
of art. Social action goes far beyond sleepwalking 
and play-acting. Rational planning and ritual, the 
deliberate creation of new communities and the de- 
struction of old prerogatives, the serious life—all 
these are social facts. The excerpts assembled here 
will surely help in the progressive understanding 
and explanation of the characteristic ways in which 
social relations combine simplicity with complexity 
and unconscious resources with self-awareness. 


II. An Outline of the Social System 


HIS SECOND PART OF THE GEN- 
eral Introduction is designed to present an outline 
of the main conceptual resources of current socio- 
logical theory. It is necessarily incomplete in at least 
two ways. First, it is inevitably a personal state- 
ment, using components and the ways of organizing 
them that seem most strategic to the author. Any 
discerning reader will recognize that these materials 
come from many sources. But this is not meant to 
be a scholarly essay in the history of theory, at- 
tempting to document the immense diversity of 
sources and influences. It is, on the contrary, guided 
by a conviction of the enormous significance of the 
element of system in the theory of any scientific 
discipline. Because of this, great attention had to be 
given to the systematic fit of the different theoretical 
components, regarding both their selection and 
their empirical significance. At the present stage of 
theoretical development, any such systematic at- 
tempt must be tentative. Major changes are to be 
expected, as have indeed occurred within the course 
even of its relatively mature development. 

Second, this outline is incomplete because, long 
as it is for an introduction, it is a mere fragment of 
what would be required to make the best possible 
case for systematic theory by outlining an adequate 
systematic theory; this would clearly require a 
major treatise.’ Thus, the present essay is deficient 
in conceptual precision. It includes only a very frag- 
mentary statement of the logical, methodological, 
and empirical grounds for selecting such concepts. 
Furthermore, the development it presents is incom- 
plete, and the application to empirical materials is 
merely illustrative. 

The principal gain, however, bought at the cost 
of these and doubtless other deficiencies, is the at- 


1. From the author’s point of view this would take the 
form of a rather far-reaching revision of his earlier book, 
The Social System (1951). To be reasonably adequate, the 
result would have to be a longer book than that one was 
(about 550 pages). 
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tempt to cover all the main problems that a sys- 
tematic theory must face. 

This attempt has been based on the conviction 
that there are two essential reference points for this 
type of systematic analysis: a classification of the 
functional requirements of a system and the ar- 
rangement of these with reference to processes of 
control in the cybernetic sense. More specifically, 
the theory of social systems belongs within the more 
general class of conceptual schemes seen in the 
frame of reference of action. Within that frame- 
work, the boundaries of social systems have been 
defined in terms of their relations, first to each 
other, then to the behavioral organism, to the per- 
sonality of the individual, and to cultural systems. 
The relation to the physical environment is medi- 
ated through these others, and hence is not direct. 
Seen in this context, a social system is always 
“open,” engaged in processes of interchange with 
environing systems. 

It will further be held that most empirically sig- 
nificant sociological theory must be concerned with 
complex systems, that is, systems composed of 
many subsystems. Hence the primary empirical 
type-reference has been to the society, which, in 
the nature of the case, is highly complex. 

The basic functional classification underlying the 
whole scheme involves the discrimination of four 
primary categories: pattern-maintenance, integra- 
tion, goal-attainment, and adaptation, placed in that 
order in the series of control-relations. But. on an- 
other axis, it has been necessary to discriminate 
the structural components of such systems. These 
will always constitute patterns of institutionalized 
normative culture, differentiated both functionally 
and by levels of specification and of segmentation of 
units of the system. The structural classification is 
organized about the concepts of system values, in- 
stitutionalized norms, collectivities, and roles. 

It will also be necessary to categorize and classify 
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the resources involved in the interchange processes, 
not only between a society and its environing sys- 
tems, but between subsystems within the society. 
From these, finally, must be distinguished the reg- 
ulatory mechanisms, like money, which are in- 
volved in dynamic process. 

More generally, a fundamental distinction will be 
made between the morphological analysis of the 
structure of systems and the “dynamic” analysis of 
process. Neither has special priority over the other 
except that, at a particular level, stable structural 
reference points are necessary for determining gen- 
eralizations about process. Furthermore, with re- 
spect to process, it is necessary to distinguish the 
“equilibrium” level of analysis, which assumes 
structure to be given, from the “structural change” 
level, which attempts to explain such processes of 
change. In the empirical analysis of complex sys- 
tems, however, it is almost always necessary to as- 
sume some structural elements to be given while 
analyzing processes of change in others, particu- 
larly changes in the structure of subsystems of the 
more extensive system. 

These seem to be the minimum of theoretical 
problems and components which must be taken into 
account in any sociological theory that lays claim 
to systematic generality. We think that all of them 
grow out of the work of the authors of the selec- 
tions which follow. Considerable variations from 
their proposals here put forward would probably 
result if other contemporary theorists attempted 
such a task. But we think they would be primarily 
variations of emphasis, rather than departures from 
the basic theoretical structure with which we are 
concerned. Whether or not this is true, only critical 
reaction to this and other attempts, and to theoreti- 
cal analysis of empirical data, can tell. Such reac- 
tion will be one of the most important tests of how 
far sociology can be said to be on the way to con- 
solidation as a genuine theoretically codified field 
of science. 

It may also help the reader’s orientation to this 
introductory material if something is said about the 
stages by which it has developed in the author’s own 
work. The most important sources are: for the cen- 
tral conception of the social system and the bases of 
its integration, the work of Durkheim; for the com- 
parative analysis of social structure and for the 
analysis of the borderline between social systems 
and culture, that of Max Weber; and for the articu- 
lation between social systems and personality, that 
of Freud. The first main stage of thinking was docu- 
mented, in terms of critical analysis of the work of 
several other theorists, in The Structure of Social 
Action (1937). A new phase of theoretical integra- 
tion, particularly involving systematization of the 


general frame of reference of action and the articu- 
lation of social systems with those of culture and of 
personality, was documented in the two publica- 
tions, Toward a General Theory of Action, in col- 
laboration with Shils and others, and The Social 
System (both 1951). The scheme was further sys- 
tematized and extended, particularly by consolidat- 
ing the “pattern variables” into the scheme of the 
four fundamental functional problems of all sys- 
tems of action, in Working Papers in the Theory of 
Action, with Bales and Shils (1953). The articula- 
tion between social systems and personality, with 
special reference to the process of socialization, was 
further explored in Family, Socialization and Inter- 
action Process, with Bales and others (1955); 
finally, the present phase of the analysis of input- 
output relations and of the relations between a total 
social system and its subsystems was further de- 
veloped in Economy and Society, with Smelser 
(1956). 


Some Areas of Current Theoretical 
Consensus 


Part I of this General Introduction has rightly 
stressed the indefiniteness of the boundaries of soci- 
ology and the ways in which these have tended to 
shift. The diversity of points of view from which 
important questions have been and may be asked, 
and of the frames of reference in which answers 
may be obtained, has also been discussed. 

However, we believe that there is a substantial 
element of cumulative continuity, which becomes 
the more clearly visible when seen in temporal per- 
spective. This element of continuity can be observed 
at different levels. In certain very general terms, 
something approaching consensus can be claimed 
among those who may be considered profession- 
ally competent. But, as the content of theory be- 
comes more particularized, agreement tends to give 
way to a war of conflicting schools. Even here, how- 
ever, the question of just how deep these differences 
are is a relevant one. It is our conviction that much 
explicit disagreement conceals implicit consensus.” 

2. In my own case, this conviction was firmly established 
as a result of the work done in connection with The 
Structure of Social Action, referred to above. That study 
dealt primarily with four major figures in the theory of 
social systems of the generation from approximately 1890— 
1915; Alfred Marshall, Vilfredo Pareto, Emile Durkheim, 
and Max Weber. Judging by the secondary literature avail- 
able at the time, they should be considered as diverse in 
points of view as any four thinkers one could have picked. 
It was possible, however, to demonstrate that their major 
conceptual schemes converged in terms of a common frame 
of reference and, at certain levels, a common substantive 
theoretical system. This common scheme was not confined 
to the work of these four men; with important further 
developments, it has been just as central to subsequent 
work. 
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Probably the greatest consensus exists regarding 
the applicability to our discipline of the general 
canons of scientific method. The battle about 
whether science is possible in the field of human 
social behavior may be said to be over in its main 
phase, however much may remain to be settled on 
many of the subtler points, particularly the border- 
line problems. 

This agreement clearly includes the role of 
theory in science and the nature of the conceptual 
schemes which scientific theory employs; most 
scholars would accept the basic methodological 
premises formulated in the work of such writers 
as A. N. Whitehead, L. J. Henderson, and James B. 
Conant. Despite differences of emphasis and pref- 
erence for personal types of work, the old battle of 
theory versus empiricism may be considered to be 
over. The same may be said regarding the merits of 
nomothetic versus ideographic modes of conceptu- 
alization, Logically, the situation seems to be en- 
tirely parallel to that of heredity and environment 
in the biological sciences, where the formulation in 
terms of “versus” is now largely obsolete, Since this 
Reader is concerned with the development of 
theory, consensus on this point is vital. 

With regard to theory itself as a vital component 
of organized scientific knowledge, and to theoreti- 
cal formulations as crucial tools of investigation, 
two somewhat more specific points may also be 
claimed as fundamental and generally accepted. 
The first of these is the role of analytical abstraction 
in all the more general theoretical schemes of sci- 
ence. Theoretical schemes are made up of concepts 
and logically interrelated propositions. To be ca- 
pable of logical manipulation, such schemes must 
always be relatively simple and cannot possibly 
embrace everything empirically knowable about 
the concrete phenomena at hand. They must select, 
i.e., abstract, according to their own criteria of rele- 
vance to theoretical problems. 

Finally, the concept of system is also vital to sci- 
ence. Besides empirical validity and conceptual pre- 
cision, there are two other essential criteria of the 
scientific usefulness of sets of theoretical proposi- 
tions, namely, their level of generality with ref- 
erence to empirical phenomena and their logical 
integration with each other. The concept of system 
is essentially nothing but an application of the cri- 
terion of logical integration of generalized propo- 
sitions. That is, theoretical propositions are scien- 
tifically useful in so far as they are general and are 
related in such ways that data accounted for by one 
proposition may, by logical inference, be shown to 
have implications for data that should fit into other 
propositions in the set. The difference between de- 
scription and theoretical explanation is precisely 


that between the isolation of particular propositions 
and their integration with each other in such ways 
that logical inference is possible. 

Logical integration, or systematization, is in this 
sense a matter of degree. The ideal, however, is a 
system of propositions so related that their logical 
interdependence is complete, so that all the propo- 
sitions in the system can be rigorously derived from 
a set of primary postulates and definitions. Few 
schemes of scientific theory have approached this 
goal, but it remains the ideal and provides essential 
critical canons. We do not claim, of course, that the 
scheme presented here possesses anything ap- 
proaching complete logical integration. 

Systematization of theory clearly implies the con- 
cept of empirical system as its counterpart; this fol- 
lows from the point made about analytical abstrac- 
tion. If theory is to be empirically relevant, it must 
present demonstrably verifiable patterns of interde- 
pendence among empirical phenomena. In order to 
do this, however, it must delineate and classify phe- 
nomena according to criteria of relevance and im- 
portance. An empirical system, then, is a body of 
presumptively interdependent phenomena to which 
a given abstract analytical scheme is presumptively 
relevant. It is impossible to study everything at 
once empirically. An empirical system is a theoreti- 
cally defined field of relevant phenomena, with ref- 
erence to which certain problem-statements have 
been abstracted. 

So far, the points of agreement have concerned 
matters common to all the empirical sciences. Ap- 
proaching our own field more closely, another cru- 
cial point should be made, namely, that the study of 
human social behavior necessarily involves a frame 
of reference here called “action.” The term itself is 
not important. But the content it refers to is highly 
so. Essentially, it means a type of theoretical scheme 
incompatible with the form of “reductionism” char- 
acteristic of a great deal of our earlier scientific tra- 
dition. Action treats behavior as “goal-directed,” as 
“adaptive,” as “motivated,” and as guided by sym- 
bolic processes. The concept of culture as devel- 
oped in anthropology is crucial here. Another way 
of putting the matter is that neither the theory of 
mechanics in the older sense nor that of nineteenth- 
century physiology would be adequate if simply 
“applied” to the behavioral field. 

A major focus of this problem was the “‘behavior- 
ist” controversy of the 1920's. The behaviorist posi- 
tion was a major example of reductionism and 
tended to deny the scientific legitimacy of all “sub- 
jective” categories, of all concepts of “meaning.” 
As in the battles over the status of science itself and 
over empiricism in this area, it can be said that the 
fight is over. Sociological theory today is clearly 
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couched in terms of motives, goals, symbols, mean- 
ings, means and ends, and the like. 

In short, I have suggested that general agree- 
ment exists regarding the relevance of the classical 
canons of scientific method; the significance of 
analytical theory within this method; the necessity 
of analytical abstraction for theory; the concept of 
system; and, finally, the “action” frame of refer- 
ence. For purposes of defining the subject matter 
of sociology, one more point of agreement can be 
presumed, namely, that the empirical systems with 
which sociology is concerned involve the inter- 
action of pluralities of human’ individuals. Clearly, 
the study of the analytically isolated “individual” is 
not a problem for sociology. In this empirical sense, 
the concern with “social systems” is one of the 
hallmarks of sociological interest. But when we 
remember that a theoretical scheme is based on 
analytical abstraction, merely pointing to an em- 
pirical field is not enough. In order to achieve 
any high level of theoretical specificity, it is neces- 
Sary to take positions on a series of other general 
issues where consensus, even in the sense so far 
taken for granted, cannot yet be presumed. 

It is at this point that the positions held by the 
editors must be considered. We have had to follow 
specific policies of selection from a literature far 
too large to be included through more than a small 
sample, and we have had to organize the selected 
material in a relatively definite and coherent way. 
We do not think that the present level of explicit 
consensus in the field of sociology is high enough 
to provide an automatic rationale for the policies of 
selection and organization which must be adopted 
in order to produce an intelligibly coherent an- 
thology. We have, therefore, frankly and explicitly 
brought to bear our own views of the most useful 
and important organization of problems and con- 
cepts in the field. 


The Concept of Social System 


The function of this part of the General Intro- 
duction is to present an outline of our concept of 
social system, in order to make explicit the main 
considerations that have guided our policies of 
selection and organization. 

Let us start with the issue just mentioned, that 
of the delineation of the place of social systems 
within the frame of reference of action. One aspect 
of the issue, that of the distinction between the 


3. In the most general sense, sociology should be rele- 
vant to all living organisms in so far as they interact, but 
for present purposes it is not necessary to go beyond the 
human case. 


analytically defined “individual” and the systems 
generated by the process of social interaction, can 
be taken for granted. But this is not enough for 
our purposes, primarily because it fails to make 
another analytically crucial distinction, namely, 
that between social systems and cultural systems. 
In the case of the individual-social distinction, the 
distinction itself is scarcely in question; the difficul- 
ties center about its analytical character and the 
ways of drawing the analytical lines. In the case of 
the social system-culture distinction, the clear need 
for such a distinction has only gradually been 
emerging in sociology and anthropology.” 

Social and Cultural Systems. In the most impor- 
tant tradition of thought for the English-speaking 
countries, that growing out of utilitarianism and 
Darwinian biology, an independent position for the 
social sciences depended on the delineation of a 
field of interest which could not simply be subsumed 
under the rubric of general biology. It was, above 
all, the rubric of “social heredity” in Spencer’s 
sense, of “culture” in Tylor’s sense, which be- 
came the main focus of this delineation. Regarded 
in general biological terms, this field fell clearly in 
the realm of “environmental” rather than heredi- 
tary influence. The category of social interaction 
played a secondary role at this stage, although it 
was Clearly implicit in Spencer’s emphasis on social 
differentiation. 

The common background of modern sociology 
and anthropology has emphasized a socio-cultural 
sphere. This sphere had the properties of creating 
and maintaining a patterned cultural tradition, 
shared in various ways between the members of liv- 
ing societies and transmitted from generation to 
generation through learning processes and not 
through biological inheritance. At the same time, it 
involved organized systems of structured or “insti- 
tutionalized” interaction between large numbers of 
individuals. 

In the United States, anthropologists have tended 
to emphasize the cultural aspect of this complex; 
sociologists, the interactive aspect. It seems to us 
important that the two, however empirically inter- 


4. The relevance of the term “analytical” is vital in this 
connection. All concrete behavior is the behavior of in- 
dividuals, and no theory of interaction can avoid dealing 
with components of the behavior of individuals. But this 
is very different from what was referred to above as the 
“analytically isolated” individual. Some versions of em- 
piricist methodology in psychology have tended to erase 
this vital distinction by treating psychology not as con- 
cerned with the analytically defined individual, or a sub- 
system of him, but as the “science of behavior.” Such a 
conception clearly makes sociology one type of “applied 

sychology.” 

: &. CE 7% L. Kroeber and Talcott Parsons, “The Con- 
cepts of Culture and of Social System,” American So- 
ciological Review, October, 1958. 
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dependent they may be, should be kept analytically 
distinct. The social-system focus is on the conditions 
involved in the interaction of actual human individ- 
uals who constitute concrete collectivities with de- 
terminate membership. The cultural-system focus, 
on the other hand, is on “patterns” of meaning, e.g., 
of values, of norms, of organized knowledge and 
beliefs, of expressive “form.” The basic concept for 
the integration and interpenetration of the two is 
institutionalization, which will be a subject of much 
attention in subsequent introductory discussions. 

Thus, an essential part of our policy is to distin- 
guish social systems from cultural systems and to 
treat the former as the primary focus of the analyti- 
cal concerns of sociological theory. However, the 
relationships between the two are so intimate that 
we devote an entire part of our Reader (Part 
Four) to materials emphasizing and analyzing these 
relations—including, of course, many selections 
from the work of authors who themselves did not 
emphasize the distinction or who in many cases 
were not even aware of it. 

As noted, insistence on an analytically independ- 
ent socio-cultural realm was a major feature of the 
intellectual history most relevant to the background 
of contemporary sociological theory. Essential as 
this was, its proponents overshot the mark by tend- 
ing to deny the relevance of social interaction to the 
subhuman levels of the biological world, as well as 
the relevance of the subhuman prototypes of hu- 
man culture. But once the fundamental analytical 
lines have been established, it becomes easier to at- 
tempt to restore this type of balance, and we shall 
attempt to do so at relevant places in our more de- 
tailed introductory materials. The clearest single 
trend since then has been an increasing insistence 
on the importance of “motivated” social interaction 
throughout the biological evolutionary scale, espe- 
cially in its higher reaches. 

Social Systems and “the Individual.” Another set 
of problems has emerged parallel to the basic dis- 
tinction between the socio-cultural and the “indi- 
vidual” realms. Just as social and cultural systems 
were not clearly differentiated, the behavior of the 
“organism” has tended even more predominantly 
to be treated as a unitary object of scientific analysis 
by psychologists. At the same time, the problem of 
the role of learning has been at the center of psy- 
chological preoccupation. Correspondingly, there 
has recently appeared an analytical distinction 
parallel to that between social and cultural sys- 
tems, one that discriminates between the “organ- 
ism” taken as an analytical category, centering on 
its genetically given constitution so far as this is 
relevant to the analysis of behavior and, on the 
other hand, the “personality,” the system con- 


stituted by the learned components of the organiza- 
tion of his behavior.* 

In organizing our material in the Reader we have 
not taken explicit account of this distinction, but 
have put together, in Part Three, all the main 
materials bearing on the determinants of social 
behavior relevant to the analytically isolated “indi- 
vidual” and his interdependence with social sys- 
tems. When we consider these materials in more 
detail in the introductions to that Part and to its 
subsections, we will keep this distinction in mind. 

Society, Economy, and Polity. Quite clearly, the 
considerations regarding the principal areas of 
knowledge located on the boundaries of the theory 
of social systems concern the broad problem of 
defining the “jurisdictions” of the disciplines within 
the behavioral or action area. We do not propose 
to discuss this problem in detail here. There is, 
however, another set of problems internal to the 
social system which should be mentioned before 
proceeding, problems concerning the place of the 
subject matters of economics and political science. 
Clearly, both are disciplines dealing with phases of 
the functioning of large-scale and differentiated 
social systems. 

Some consider the scope of sociology, in a rela- 
tively encyclopedic sense, to include all phases of 
the structure and functioning of social systems. By 
this definition, economics and political science 
would be branches of sociology. This is not, how- 
ever, Our conception. In very general terms, the 
kind of problem of boundaries which arises between 
social systems and other types of action systems 
arises again within the social system, becoming 
more salient as such systems become more highly 
differentiated. Our view is that the economy and 
the polity should be treated as functional subsys- 
tems within a society. The primary concern of soci- 
ology is not with the functioning of these subsys- 
tems, but with the other two primary functional sub- 
systems: those concerned with the functions of 
integration and of “pattern-maintenance.” Between 
the latter, on the one hand, and the economy and 
polity, on the other, there exists the same order of 
interdependence and interpenetration that exists 
between social systems as a whole andscultural and 
psychological (especially personality) systems. 

The economic and political categories occupy 
prominent places in the organization of the selec- 


6. This distinction between (analytically defined) 
organism and personality was not included in the general 
analysis of systems of action put forward by Parsons and 
Shils in Toward a General Theory of Action (1951). Em- 
phasis on its importance is a matter of subsequent de- 
velopment. It has been most fully stated in Parsons’ “An 
Approach to Psychological Theory in Terms of the Theory 
of Action,” in Sigmund Koch (ed.), Psychology: A Study 
of a Science, Vol. II] (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1959). 
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tions of Part Two. In dealing with them, however, 
our main concern will be with institutional structure 
rather than with the types of functional intercon- 
nection most important to the economist and the 
political scientist. We will select the aspects of 
economies and polities that are most directly rele- 
vant to sociological interest. The rationale of this 
Selective procedure will be more fully explained in 
two places: later in the present General Introduc- 
tion and in the Introduction to Part Two. 

This rationale will become more evident as we 
proceed. Though it is true that, historically, the 
fields of economic and of political theory were 
defined before that of sociology, it does not follow 
that the conception of sociology with which we are 
here working is a residual one. In the first place, in 
connection with the problem of societal structure, 
we will deal with the hierarchy of the relations of 
control in a social system; we will argue that the 
economic and the political constitute two distinct 
and relatively well defined levels, the two lowest in 
the hierarchy from the technical viewpoint of 
social-system analysis.’ The other two levels, those 
dealing with the functions of integration and of 
pattern-maintenance, are not systematically dealt 
with in either of the other two disciplines, nor are 
they, as functions in the social system, merely 
aspects of culture. 

The second reason that sociology is not a residual 
science is a consequence of the first. The problems 
of social integration and of pattern-maintenance 
stand in a different relation to the motivation of the 
individual than do adaptation and goal-attainment. 
The latter two are concerned primarily with the 
mechanisms of “rational” orientation to the condi- 
tions of action, a conception most highly developed 
in economic theory. The former two, on the other 
hand, have to do with “nonrational” factors, that 
is, those involved in the operation of internalized 
values and norms. This process, as will be partly 
developed in this essay, and more extensively in 
later introductory materials (Introductions to Part 
One, Section C; to Part Three; and to Part Four), 
is the essential basis of the phenomenon of institu- 
tionalization as seen from the point of view of the 
relation of the individual to his society. 

The Organization of Selections in the Reader. 
It should now be clear that Parts Three and Four 
are designed to deal with the two fundamental areas 
of “boundary” problems of social systems: those 
relating to the individual as a system, and those 


7. This view has been most fully developed in Economy 
and Society. With respect to the polity it is somewhat 
further spelled out in “ ‘Voting’ and the Equilibrium of the 
American Political System,” in E. Burdick and A. J. Brod- 
beck (eds.), American Voting Behavior (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1959), especially in the Technical Note. 


relating to the cultural system. The main treatment 
of the social system, in a more strictly autonomous 
sense, will be found not only in the introductory 
materials of Part One but also in Parts Two and 
Five. These two Parts are broadly distinguished as 
follows: Part Two deals with the delineation of the 
structure of social systems, including the institu- 
tionalized mechanisms that regulate the processes 
within the structure; Part Five concentrates upon 
the problems connected with the structural changes 
of social systems, the processes by which a given 
system is transformed into one of a different char- 
acter, whether it be through structural differentia- 
tion or through an alteration of type in a more 
fundamental sense. 

Part One is composed of selections introductory 
to the main body of the Reader in three differ- 
ent respects. First, as explained in the Preface and 
elaborated in the preceding section of this General 
Introduction, we conceive the generation spanning 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries as the one 
which established the main lines of sociological 
theory today. Before that time, the sociological 
element was much more diffused in a general tradi- 
tion which had strong affiliations with the phi- 
losophy of history and with a general theory of 
behavior of the type exemplified by utilitarianism. 
Section A of Part One is devoted to selections from 
the literature preceding the decisive crystallizing 
phase of the newer sociological thinking. In this 
Section, as will be explained more fully in the Fore- 
word devoted specifically to it, we have attempted 
to present selections embodying the most important 
conceptual materials utilized by later theorists. 

The other two sections of Part One concern the 
two aspects of what we conceive to be the most 
central conceptual components underlying the de- 
velopment of a more technical analysis of social 
systems as such: systems of interaction between 
individuals. The first of these (Section B) concerns 
the ways in which the aspects of behavior directly 
involved in interaction are focused relative to more 
diffuse conceptions of the general behavior of in- 
dividuals. These are the conceptual materials that 
have led to the basic structural concepts of role and 
collectivity; the two concepts will be more fully 
explained presently and illustrated in far more de- 
tail in the selections in Part Two. 

Section C of Part One, finally, concerns the basic 
phenomenon of “institutionalization.” This con- 
sists essentially in the integration of cultural-pattern 
elements at the levels of values and norms with 
elements of the motivational systems of individuals 
in such ways as to define and support structured 
systems of social interaction. The selections here are 
meant to illustrate some of the most general types 
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of insight and analysis underlying the more detailed 
developments illustrated in the later Parts of the 
work. The rationale of the selection and organiza- 
tion with respect to all three of these introductory 
themes will be discussed more fully in the relevant 
introductions. 


A Paradigm for the Analysis 
of Social Systems 


Let us now turn to a more detailed discussion of 
our conception of a social system. First, the concept 
of interpenetration implies that, however important 
logical closure may be as a theoretical ideal, empiri- 
cally social systems are conceived as open systems, 
engaged in complicated processes of interchange 
with environing systems. The environing systems 
include, in this case, cultural and personality sys- 
tems, the behavioral and other subsystems of the 
organism, and, through the organism, the physical 
environment. The same logic applies internally to 
social systems, conceived as differentiated and 
segmented into a plurality of subsystems, each of 
which must be treated analytically as an open 
system interchanging with environing subsystems 
of the larger system. 

The concept of an open system interchanging 
with environing systems also implies boundaries 
and their maintenance. When a set of interdepend- 
ent phenomena shows sufficiently definite pattern- 
ing and stability over time, then we can say that it 
has a “structure” and that it is fruitful to treat it as 
a “system.” A boundary means simply that a 
theoretically and empirically significant difference 
between structures and processes internal to the 
system and those external to it exists and tends to be 
maintained. In so far as boundaries in this sense do 
not exist, it is not possible to identify a set of inter- 
dependent phenomena as a system; it is merged in 
some other, more extensive system. It is thus im- 
portant to distinguish a set of phenomena not 
meant to constitute a system in the theoretically 
relevant sense—e.g., a certain type of statistical 
sample of a population—from a true system. 

Structural and Functional Modes of Analysis. 
Besides identifying a system in terms of its patterns 
and boundaries, a social system can and should be 
analyzed in terms of three logically independent— 
i.e. cross-cutting—but also interdependent, bases 
or axes of variability, or as they may be called, 
bases of selective abstraction. 

The first of these is best defined in relation to the 
distinction between “structural” and “functional” 
references for analysis. However relative these two 
concepts may be, the distinction between them is 
highly important. The concept of structure focuses 


on those elements of the patterning of the system 
which may be regarded as independent of the 
lower-amplitude and shorter time-range fluctua- 
tions in the relation of the system to its external 
situation. It thus designates the features of the sys- 
tem which can, in certain strategic respects, be 
treated as constants over certain ranges of variation 
in the behavior of other significant elements of the 
theoretical problem. 

Thus, in a broad sense, the American Constitu- 
tion has remained a stable reference point over a 
period of more than a century and a half. During 
this time, of course, the structure of American 
society has changed very greatly in certain respects; 
there have been changes in legal terms, through 
legislation, through legal interpretations, and 
through more informal processes. But the federal 
state, the division between legislative and executive 
branches of government, the independent judiciary, 
the separation of church and state, the basic rights 
of personal liberty, of assembly, and of property, 
and a variety of other features have for most pur- 
poses remained constant. 

The functional reference, on the other hand, 
diverges from the structural in the “dynamic” direc- 
tion. Its primary theoretical significance is integra- 
tive; functional considerations relate to the prob- 
lem of mediation between two fundamental sets of 
exigencies: those imposed by the relative constancy 
or “givenness” of a structure, and those imposed by 
the givenness of the environing situation external 
to the system. Since only in a theoretically limiting 
case can these two be assumed to stand in a constant 
relation to each other, there will necessarily exist a 
system of dynamic processes and mechanisms. 

Concepts like “structure” and “function” can be 
considered as either concrete or analytical. Our 
present concern is with their analytical meaning; 
We wish to state in a preliminary way a fundamental 
proposition about the structure of social systems 
that will be enlarged upon later—namely, that their 
structure as treated within the frame of reference of 
action consists in institutionalized patterns of nor- 
mative culture. It consists in components of the 
organisms or personalities of the participating indi- 
viduals only so far as these “interpefietrate” with 
the social and cultural systems, i.e., are “internal- 
ized” in the personality and organism of the indi- 
vidual. I shall presently discuss the problem of 
classifying the elements of normative culture that 
enter into the structure of social systems. 

The functional categories of social systems con- 
cern, then, those features in terms of which sys- 
tematically ordered modes of adjustment operate 
in the changing relations between a given set of 
patterns of institutionally established structure in 
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the system and a given set of properties of the rele- 
vant environing systems. Historically, the most com- 
mon model on which this relationship has been 
based is that of the behaving organism, as used in 
psychological thinking. From this point of view, 
the functional problem is that of analyzing the 
mechanisms which make orderly response to en- 
vironmental conditions possible. When using this 
model in analyzing social systems, however, we 
treat not only the environment but the structure of 
the system as problematical and subject to change, 
in a sense which goes farther than the traditional 
behavior psychologist has been accustomed to go.* 

In interpreting this position, one should remem- 
ber that the immediately environing systems of a 
social system are not those of the physical environ- 
ment. They are, rather, the other primary subsys- 
tems of the general system of action—i.e., the 
personalities of its individual members, the be- 
haviorally organized aspects of the organisms 
underlying those personalities, and the relevant 
cultural systems in so far as they are not fully insti- 
tutionalized in the social system but involve com- 
ponents other than “normative patterns of culture” 
that are institutionalized.° 

“Dynamic” Modes of Analysis. The importance 
of the second basis or axis of empirical variability, 
and hence of theoretical problem formulation, fol- 
lows directly. A fundamental distinction must be 
made between two orders of “dynamic” problems 
relative to a given system. The first of these concerns 
the processes which go on under the assumption 
that the structural patterns of institutionalized cul- 
ture are given, i.e., are assumed to remain constant. 
This is the area of problems of equilibrium as that 
concept has been used by Pareto, Henderson, and 
others, and of homeostasis as used by Cannon. The 
significance of such problems is directly connected 
with both the concept of system and the ways in 
which we have defined the relation between struc- 
ture and function. 

The concept of equilibrium is a fundamental ref- 
erence point for analyzing the processes by which a 
system either comes to terms with the exigencies 
imposed by a changing environment, without essen- 
tial change in its own structure, or fails to come to 
terms and undergoes other processes, such as struc- 
tural change, dissolution as a boundary-maintaining 


8. In addition, of course, our analysis is couched ex- 
plicitly in terms of action and not of the type of physiology 
which has so preoccupied many behavior psychologists. 

9. It is too technical an issue to discuss here, but we 
would take the position that a social system in the 
analytical sense has no immediate and direct input-output 
interchange with the physical environment;. all such inter- 
change, which is of crucial importance empirically, is 
mediated through the “behavioral organism.” 


system (analogous to biological death for the or- 
ganism), or the consolidation of some impairment 
leading to the establishment of secondary structures 
of a “pathological” character. Theoretically, the 
concept of equilibrium has a normative reference 
in only one sense. Since the structure of social sys- 
tems consists in institutionalized normative culture, 
the “maintenance” of these normative patterns is a 
basic reference point for analyzing the equilibrium 
of the system. However, whether this maintenance 
actually occurs or not, and in what measure, is 
entirely an empirical question. Furthermore, “dis- 
equilibrium” may lead to structural change which, 
from a higher-order normative point of view, is 
desirable. 

The second set of dynamic problems concerns 
processes involving change in the structure of the 
system itself. This involves, above all, problems of 
interchange with the cultural system, however much 
these may in turn depend upon the internal state of 
the social system and its relations to other environ- 
ing systems. Leaving distinctions within the cate- 
gory of internal adjustive processes aside for the 
moment, one can say that, with respect to its ex- 
ternal interchanges, problems of equilibrium for 
the social system involve primarily its relations to 
its individual members as personalities and or- 
ganisms, and, through these, to the physical en- 
vironment. Problems of structural change, on the 
other hand, primarily involve its relations to the 
cultural systems affecting its patterns of institu- 
tionalized normative culture. 

However fundamental the distinction between 
dynamic problems which do and do not involve 
structural change may be, the great importance of 
an intermediate or mixed case should be empha- 
sized. This is the problem of change involving the 
structure of subsystems of the social system, but 
not the over-all structural pattern. The most im- 
portant case in this category is that of processes 
of structural differentiation. Structural differentia- 
tion involves genuine reorganization of the system 
and, therefore, fundamental structural change of 
various subsystems and their relations to each other. 
Its analysis therefore presents problems of struc- 
tural change for the relevant subsystems, but not in 
the same sense for the system as a whole. The 
problems involved concern the organization of the 
structural components of social systems, particu- 
larly the hierarchical order in which they are placed. 
Further discussion will have to await clarification 
of these problems. 

The Hierarchy of Relations of Control. The third 
of the three essential axes of theoretical analysis 
may be defined as concerning a hierarchy of rela- 
tions of control. The development of theory in the 
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past generation in both the biological and the 
behavioral sciences has revealed the primary source 
of the difficulty underlying the prominent reduc- 
tionism of so much earlier thought. This was the 
reductionist tendency to ignore the importance of 
the ways in which the organization of living systems 
involved structures and mechanisms that operated 
as agencies of control—in the cybernetic sense of 
control—of their metabolic and behavioral proc- 
esses. The concept of the “behavioral organism” 
put forward above is that of a cybernetic system 
located mainly in the central nervous system, which 
operates through several intermediary mechanisms 
to control the metabolic processes of the organism 
and the behavioral use of its physical facilities, such 
as the motions of limbs. 

The basic subsystems of the general system of 
action constitute a hierarchical series of such agen- 
cies of control of the behavior of individuals or 
organisms. The behavioral organism is the point of 
articulation of the system of action with the ana- 
tomical-physiological features of the physical or- 
ganism and is its point of contact with the physi- 
cal environment. The personality system is, in turn, 
a system of control over the behavioral organism; 
the social system, over the personalities of its par- 
ticipating members; and the cultural system, a 
system of control relative to social systems. 

It may help if we illustrate the nature of this type 
of heirarchical relationship by discussing the sense 
in which the social system “controls” the person- 
ality. There are two main empirical points at which 
this control operates, though the principles involved 
are the same in both cases. First, the situation in 
which any given individual acts is, far more than 
any other set of factors, composed of other indi- 
viduals, not discretely but in ordered sets of rela- 
tionship to the individual in point. Hence, as the 
source of his principal facilities of action and of his 
principal rewards and deprivations, the concrete so- 
cial system exercises a powerful control over the ac- 
tion of any concrete, adult individual. However, the 
patterning of the motivational system in terms of 
which he faces this situation also depends upon the 
social system, because his own personality structure 
has been shaped through the internalization of sys- 
tems of social objects and of the patterns of insti- 
tutionalized culture. This point, it should be made 
clear, is independent of the sense in which indi- 
viduals are concretely autonomous or creative 
rather than “passive” or “conforming,” for indi- 
viduality and creativity are, to a considerable extent, 
phenomena of the institutionalization of expecta- 
tions. The social system which controls the person- 
ality is here conceived analytically, not concretely. 


This problem will be further discussed in the Intro- 
duction to Part Three. 

Control Relations within the Social System. The 
same basic principle of cybernetic hierarchy that 
applies to the relations between general subsystems 
of action applies again within each of them, notably 
to social systems, which is of primary concern here. 
The principle of the order of cybernetic priority, 
combined with primacy of relevance to the different 
boundary-interchange exigencies of the system, will 
be used as the fundamental basis for classifying the 
components of social systems. The relevance of 
this hierarchy applies, of course, to all the com- 
ponents distinguished according to the first of our 
three ranges of variation, to structures, functions, 
mechanisms, and categories of input and output. 

The most strategic starting point for explaining 
this basic set of classifications is the category of 
functions, the link between the structural and the 
dynamic aspects of the system. I have suggested 
that it is possible to reduce the essential functional 
imperatives of any system of action, and hence of 
any social system, to four, which I have called 
pattern-maintenance, integration, goal-attainment, 
and adaptation. These are listed in order of signifi- 
cance from the point of view of cybernetic control 
of action processes in the system type under con- 
sideration. 

The Function of Pattern-Maintenance. The func- 
tion of pattern-maintenance refers to the imperative 
of maintaining the stability of the patterns of insti- 
tutionalized culture defining the structure of the 
system. There are two distinct aspects of this func- 
tional imperative. The first concerns the character 
of the normative pattern itself; the second concerns 
its state of “institutionalization.” From the point of 
view of the individual participant in a social system, 
this may be called his motivational commitment to 
act in accordance with certain normative patterns; 
this, as we shall see, involves their “internalization” 
in the structure of his personality. 

Accordingly, the focus of pattern-maintenance 
lies in the structural category of values, which will 
be discussed presently. In this connection, the 
essential function is maintenance, at the cultural 
level, of the stability of institutionalized values 
through the processes which articulaté values with 
the belief system, namely, religious beliefs, ide- 
ology, and the like. Values, of course, are subject to 
change, but whether the empirical tendency be 
toward stability or not, the potentialities of disrup- 
tion from this source are very great, and it is essen- 
lial to look for mechanisms that tend to protect 
such order—even if it is orderliness in the process 
of change. 

The second aspect of this control function con- 
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cerns the motivational commitment of the indi- 
vidual—elsewhere called “tension-management.” A 
very central problem is that of the mechanisms of 
socialization of the individual, i.e., of the processes 
by which the values of the society are internalized in 
his personality. But even when values have become 
internalized, the commitments involved are subject 
to different kinds of strain. Much insight has re- 
cently been gained about the ways in which such 
mechanisms as ritual, various types of expressive 
symbolism, the arts, and indeed recreation, operate 
in this connection. Durkheim’s analysis of the func- 
tions of religious ritual may be said to constitute the 
main point of departure here. 

Pattern-maintenance in this sense plays a part 
in the theory of social systems, as of other systems 
of action, comparable to that of the concept of 
inertia in mechanics. It serves as the most funda- 
mental reference point to which the analysis of 
other, more variable factors can be related. Properly 
conceived and used, it daes not imply the empirical 
predominance of stability over change. However, 
when we say that, because of this set of functional 
exigencies, social systems show a tendency to main- 
tain their structural patterns, we say essentially two 
things. First, we provide a reference point for the 
orderly analysis of a whole range of problems of 
variation which can be treated as arising from 
sources other than processes of structural change 
in the system, including, in the latter concept, its 
dissolution. Second. we make it clear that when we 
do analyze structural change we are dealing with a 
different kind of theoretical problem than that in- 
volved in equilibration. Hence, there is a direct re- 
lation between the function of pattern-maintenance 
—as distinguished from the other three functional 
imperatives—and the distinction between problems 
of equilibrium analysis, on the one hand, and the 
analysis of structural change on the other. The 
distinction between these two types of problems 
comes to focus at this point in the paradigm. 

The Function of Goal-Attainment. For purposes 
of exposition it seems best to abandon the order of 
control set forth above and to concentrate next 
upon the function of goal-attainment and its rela- 
tion to adaptation. In contrast to the constancy of 
institutionalized cultural patterns, we have empha- 
sized the variability of a system’s relation to its 
situation. The functions of goal-attainment and 
adaptation concern the structures, mechanisms, 
and processes involved in this relation. 

We have compared pattern-maintenance with 
inertia as used in the theory of mechanics. Goal- 
attainment then becomes a “problem” in so far as 
there arises some discrepancy between the inertial 
tendencies of the system and its “needs” resulting 


from interchange with the situation. Such needs 
necessarily arise because the internal system and 
the environing ones cannot be expected to follow 
immediately the changing patterns of process.” A 
goal is therefore defined in terms of equilibrium. It 
is a directional change that tends to reduce the 
discrepancy between the needs of the system, with 
respect to input-output interchange, and the condi- 
tions in the environing systems that bear upon the 
“fulfilment” of such needs. Goal-attainment or 
goal-orientation is thus, by contrast with pattern- 
maintenance, essentially tied to a specific situation. 

A social system with only one goal, defined in 
relation to a generically crucial situational prob- 
lem, is conceivable. Most often, however, the situa- 
tion is complex, with many goals and problems. In 
such a case two further considerations must be 
taken into account. First, to protect the integrity 
of the system, the several goals must be arranged 
in some scale of relative urgency, a scale sufficiently 
flexible to allow for variations in the situation. For 
any complex system, therefore, it is necessary to 
speak of a system of goals rather than of a single 
unitary goal, a system, however, which must have 
some balance between integration as a system and 
flexible adjustment to changing pressures. 

For the social system as such, the focus of its 
goal-orientation lies in its relation as a system to 
the personalities of the participating individuals. It 
concerns, therefore, not commitment to the values 
of the society, but motivation to contribute what is 
necessary for the functioning of the system; these 
“contributions” vary according to particular exigen- 
cies. For example, considering American society, 
one may suggest that, given the main system of 
values, there has been in the cold-war period a 
major problem of motivating large sectors of the 
population to the level of national effort required 
to sustain a position of world leadership in a very 
unstable and rapidly changing situation. I would 
interpret much of the sense of frustration expressed 
in isolationism and McCarthyism as manifestations 
of the strains resulting from this problem.” 

The Function of Adaptation. The second con- 
sequence of plurality of goals, however, concerns 
the difference between the functions of goal-attain- 


10. When we speak of the pattern of the system tending 
to remain constant, we mean this in an analytical sense. 
The outputs to environing systems need not remain constant 
in the same sense, and their variations may disturb the 
relationship to the environing system. Thus scientific in- 
vestigation may be stably institutionalized in a structural 
sense but result in a continuing output of new knowledge, 
which is a dynamic factor in the system’s interchanges with 
its situation. 

11. Cf. the paper, Parsons, “McCarthyism and American 
Social Tension,” Yale Review, Winter, 1955. Reprinted as 
Chap. 7, Structure and Process in Modern Societies. 
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ment and adaptation. When there is only one goal, 
the problem of evaluating the usefulness of facilities 
is narrowed down to their relevance to attaining 
this particular goal. With a plurality of goals, how- 
ever, the problem of “cost” arises. That is, the same 
scarce facilities will have alternative uses within the 
system of goals, and hence their use for one pur- 
pose means sacrificing the gains that would have 
been derived from their use for another. It is on this 
basis that an analytical distinction must be made 
between the function of effective goal-attainment 
and that of providing disposable facilities independ- 
ent of their relevance to any particular goal. The 
adaptive function is defined as the provision of such 
facilities. 

Just as there is a pluralism of lower-order, more 
concrete goals, there is also a pluralism of relatively 
concrete facilities. Hence there is a parallel prob- 
fem of the organization of such facilities in a sys- 
tem. The primary criterion is the provision of flexi- 
bility, so far as this is compatible with effectiveness; 
for the system, this means a maximum of general- 
ized disposability in the processes of allocation be- 
tween alternative uses. Within the complex type 
of social system, this disposability of facilities 
crystallizes about the institutionalization of money 
and markets. More generally, at the macroscopic 
social-system level, the function of goal-attainment 
is the focus of the political organization of societies, 
while that of adaptation is the focus of economic 
organization.” 

The most important kinds of facilities involve 
control of physical objects, access to the services 
of human agents and certain cultural elements. For 
their mechanisms of control to be at all highly 
generalized, particular units of such resources must 
be “alienable,” i.e., not bound to specific uses 
through ascription. The market system is thus a 
primary focus of the society’s organization for 


12. It should be noted that the above formulation of the 
function of adaptation carefully avoids any implication that 
“passive” adjustment is the keynote of adaptation. Adapta- 
tion is relative to the values and goals of the system. ‘“‘Good 
adaptation” may consist either in passive acceptance of 
conditions with a minimization of risk or in active mastery 
of conditions. The inclusion of active mastery in the concept 
of adaptation is one of the most important tendencies of 
recent developments in biological theory. An important 
relation between the two functional categories of goal- 
attainment and adaptation and the old categories of ends 
and means should be noted. The basic discrimination of 
ends and means may be said to be the special case, for the 
personality system, of the more general discrimination of 
the functions of goal-attainment and adaptation. In at- 
tempting to squeeze analysis of social behavior into this 
framework, utilitarian theory was guilty both of narrowing 
it to the personality case (above all, denying the independ- 
ent analytical significance of social systems) and of over- 
looking the independent significance of the functions of 
pattern-maintenance and of intezration of social systems 
themselves. 


adaptation. Comparable features operate in less 
differentiated societies, and in more differentiated 
subsystems where markets do not penetrate, such 
as the family.” 

Within a given system, goal-attainment is amore 
important control than adaptation. Facilities sub- 
serve the attainment of goals, not vice versa— 
though of course the provision or “production” of 
facilities may itself be a goal, with a place within 
the more general system of goals. There are, how- 
ever, complications in the implications of this state- 
ment. 

The Function of Integration. The last of the four 
functional imperatives of a system of action—in 
our case, a social system—is that of integration. In 
the control hierarchy, this stands between the func- 
tions of pattern-maintenance and goal-attainment. 
Our recognition of the significance of integration 
implies that all systems, except for a limiting case, 
are differentiated and segmented into relatively in- 
dependent units, i.e., must be treated as boundary- 
maintaining systems within an environment of 
other systems, which in this case are other subsys- 
tems of the same, more inclusive system. The func- 
tional problem of integration concerns the mutual 
adjustments of these “units” or subsystems from 
the point of view of their “contributions” to the 
effective functioning of the system as a whole. This, 
in turn, concerns their relation to the pattern- 
maintenance problem, as well as to the external situ- 
ation through processes of goal-attainment and 
adaptation. 

In a highly differentiated society, the primary 
focus of the integrative function is found in its 
system of legal norms and the agencies associated 
with its management, notably the courts and the 
legal profession. Legal norms at this level, rather 
than that of a supreme constitution, govern the 
allocation of rights and obligations, of facilities and 
rewards, between different units of the complex 
system; such norms facilitate internal adjustments 
compatible with the stability of the value system or 
its orderly change, as well as with adaptation to the 
shifting demands of the external situation. The 
institutionalization of money and power are pri- 
marily integrative phenomena, like ather mecha- 
nisms of social control in the narrower sense. These 
problems will be further discussed in later sections 
of this essay. 


For any given type of system—here, the social— 
the integrative function is the focus of its most 
distinctive properties and processes. We contend, 


13. The importance of adaptive flexibility for the 
functioning of families as systems is well illustrated in the 
study of Robert Angell, The Family Encounters the De- 
pression (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 
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therefore, that the problems focusing about the 
integrative functions of social systems constitute 
the central core of the concerns of sociological 
theory. This point of view will guide our analyses 
in subsequent introductory discussions and will 
receive strong emphasis in selections presented at 
various points in the Reader. Until a broad 
structural outline of the social system has been 
presented, it seems best to defer further discussion 
of the ways in which the integrative function 
meshes more specifically with the others. 


Ii. CATEGORIES OF SOCIAL STRUCTURE 


Historically, the theoretical preoccupations of 
sociological theory have emerged from two main 
points of reference. One concerns the relations of 
social systems and culture and focuses on the prob- 
lem of values and norms in the social system. The 
second concerns the individual as organism and 
personality and focuses on the individual’s partici- 
pation in social interaction. Generally, neither of 
these reference points may be considered more im- 
portant than the other. However, since the forego- 
ing discussion of functional imperatives has started 
with pattern-maintenance, which chiefly concerns 
the institutionalization of normative culture, it 
may help to balance the picture if we begin our 
detailed discussion of structure at the other end, 
with the problem of the interaction of individuals. 


Social Interaction and Roles 


For sociology, the essential concept here is that 
of role. I should like to treat this concept as the 
“bottom” term of a series of structural categories, 
of which the other terms, in ascending order, are 
collectivity, norm, and value. (It is interesting, and 
I think significant, that systematic introduction of 
the concept of role has been, perhaps, the most 
distinctively American contribution to the struc- 
tural aspects of sociological theory.) 

The essential starting point is the conception of 
two (or more) individuals interacting in such a way 
as to constitute an interdependent system. As per- 
sonalities, each individual may be considered a 
system with its own values, goals, etc., facing the 
others as part of an “environment” that provides 
certain opportunities for goal-attainment as well 
as certain limitations and sources of frustration. 
Though interdependence can be taken into account 
at this level, this is not equivalent to treating the 
process of interaction as a social system. True, the 


action of alter is an essential part of the conditions 
bearing on the attainment of ego’s goals, but the 
vital sociological question concerns the nature and 
degree of the integration of the system of inter- 
action as a social system. Here the question arises 
of the conditions under which the interaction 
process can be treated as stable—in the sense, at 
least, that it does not prove to be so mutually 
frustrating that dissolution of the system (i.e., for 
the individual, “leaving the field”) seems more 
likely than its continuation. 

The problem of stability introduces considera- 
tions of temporal continuity, which immediately 
brings us to the relevance of normative orientation. 
It can be shown that, within the action frame of ref- 
erence, stable interaction implies that acts acquire 
“meanings” which are interpreted with reference to 
a common set of normative conceptions. The par- 
ticularity of specific acts is transcended in terms of 
the generalization of the normative common cul- 
ture as well as in the normative component of the 
expectations that get built into the guiding mech- 
anisms of the process. This means that the response 
of Alter to an act of Ego may be interpreted as a 
sanction expressing an evaluation of the past act 
and serving as a guide to desirable future behavior. 

The essentials of the interaction situation can be 
illustrated by any two-player game, such as chess. 
Each player is presumed to have some motivation to 
participate in the game, including a “desire to win.” 
Hence, he has a goal, and, relative to this, some con- 
ception of effective “strategies.” He may plan an 
opening gambit but he cannot carry advance plan- 
ning too far, because the situation is not stable: it is 
contingent on the moves made both by himself and 
by his opponent as the game proceeds. The basic 
facilities at his command consist of his knowledge 
of the opportunities implicit in the changing situa- 
tion; his command of these opportunities means 
performance of the adaptive function. Hence, at 
the goal-attainment and adaptive levels, goals are 
defined and facilities are provided, but specific acts 
are not prescribed. The facilities are generalized, 
and their allocation between the players depends 
upon each player’s capacities to take advantage of 
opportunities. 

In turn, the meaningfulness of the goals and the 
stability of the generalized pattern of facilities de- 
pend on the existence of a well defined set of rules, 
which forms the center of the integration of the sys- 
tem. The roles, in this case, are not differentiated on 
a permanent basis; rather, the rules define the con- 
sequences of any given move by one player for the 
situation in which the other must make his next 
choice. Without such rules the interactive process 
could not be stable, and the system of adaptive fa- 
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cilities would break down; neither player would 
know what was expected of him or what the conse- 
quences of a given set of moves would be. Finally, 
the differentiated and contingent rules must be 
grounded in a set of values which define the nature 
of a “good game” of this sort, including the value of 
equality of opportunity for both contestants and the 
meaningfulness of the goal of “winning.” 

A stable system of interaction, therefore, orients 
its participants in terms of mutual expectations, 
which have the dual significance of expressing 
normative evaluations and stating contingent pre- 
dictions of overt behavior. This mutuality of expec- 
tations implies that the evaluative meanings of acts 
are shared by the interacting units in two ways: 
what a member does can be categorized in terms 
meaningful to both; also, they share criteria of be- 
havior, so that there are common standards of eval- 
uation for particular acts. 

We can say that even such an elementary two- 
member system of social interaction has most of 
the structural essentials of a social system. The es- 
sential property is mutuality of orientation, defined 
in terms of shared patterns of normative culture. 
Such normative patterns are values; the normatively 
regulated complex of behavior of one of the partici- 
pants is a role; and the system composed by the 
interaction of the two participants, so far as it 
shares a common normative culture and is distin- 
guishable from others by the participation of these 
two and not others, is a collectivity. 

One further condition, not present in our chess 
game example, is necessary in order to complete the 
roster of structural components, namely, differen- 
tiation between the roles of the participants. This is 
to say that, in most social systems, participants do 
not do the same things; their performances may be 
conceived as complementary contributions to the 
“functioning” of the interaction system. When there 
are two or more structurally distinct units which 
perform essentially the same function in the system 
(e.g., nuclear families ina community) we will speak 
of segmentation as distinguished from differentia- 
tion. When differentiation of roles is present, it be- 
comes necessary to distinguish between two com- 
ponents of the normative culture of the system: 
that of values, which are shared by the members 
over and above their particular roles, and that of 
role-expectations, which are differentiated by role 
and therefore define rights and obligations appli- 
cable to one role but not to the other. I propose to 
use the term values for the shared normative com- 
ponent, and the term (differentiated) norm for the 
component that is specific to a given role or, in more 
complex systems, to other empirical units of the 
system, i.e., various collectiviiies such as families, 


churches, business firms, governmental agencies, 
universities, 

Where roles are differentiated, the sharing of 
values becomes an essential condition of integration 
of the system. Only on this assumption can the reac- 
tions of Alter to Ego’s performances have the char- 
acter of sanctions regulating Ego’s action in the in- 
terests of the system. However, it should be clear 
that for Alter to be in a position to evaluate Ego’s 
acts, the acts need not be such that Alter is, by vir- 
tue of his role, expected to perform. Thus, in mar- 
riage, one of the most important diadic relationships 
in all societies, the roles of the partners are differ- 
entiated by sex. The mutual evaluation of per- 
formance is an essential regulatory mechanism, but 
to be in a position to evaluate the partner’s perform- 
ance is not to assume his role. 

The Concepts of Role and Collectivity. A role 
may now be defined as the structured, i.e., norma- 
tively regulated, participation of a person in a con- 
crete process of social interaction with specified, 
concrete role-partners. The system of such inter- 
action of a plurality of role-performers is, so far as 
it is normatively regulated in terms of common 
values and of norms sanctioned by these common 
values, a collectivity. Performing a role within a 
collectivity defines the category of membership, i.e., 
the assumption of obligations of performance in 
that concrete interaction system. Obligations cor- 
relatively imply rights. 

Since the normal individual participates in many 
collectivities, it is a commonplace, though a crucial 
one, that only in a limiting case does a single role 
constitute the entire interactive behavior of a con- 
crete individual. The role is rather a sector in his 
behavioral system, and hence of his personality. For 
most purposes, therefore, it is not the individual, or 
the person as such, that is a unit of social systems, 
but rather his role-participation at the boundary 
directly affecting his personality. It is largely when 
interpreted as this particular boundary-concept that 
the concept of role has an important theoretical sig- 
nificance for sociology. 

So long as we restrict our illustrations to the 
diadic interaction system it may seem that the dis- 
tinction of four analytical structural components— 
role, collectivity, norm, and value—is overelab- 
orate. At this level it is still possible to identify val- 
ues and the collectivity, norms and the role. In more 
complex social systems, however, there is not just 
one collectivity but many; and a differentiated norm 
does not define expectations for just one role but 
for a class of roles (and also for classes of collectivi- 
ties). The social systems with which the sociologist 
normally deals are complex networks of many dif- 
ferent types or categories of roles and collectivities 
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on many different levels of organization. It there- 
fore becomes essential to conceptualize values and 
norms independently of any particular collectivity 
or role. 


Values and Norms 


We now turn from the analysis of interaction to 
that of the more explicitly normative content of the 
structure of social systems, within which values and 
norms have been distinguished. We have already 
suggested that such values and norms must be in- 
volved in any stable process of interaction, however 
simple. In the attempt to analyze the structure of 
complex societies, however, the analytically distinct 
significance of these components becomes much 
more salient. The following sections will therefore 
be devoted to a more explicit analysis of them and 
of their relations to the segmentation of social struc- 
ture, to the various levels of values and norms, and 
to the patterns of differentiation of structure, al- 
ways taking account both of the problems of func- 
tion and of the system’s relation to its situation. 

Throughout this analysis, our major concern will 
be to make clear the basic functional paradigm we 
have presented for the intricate relations involved 
in a complex society segmented and differentiated 
into many subsystems. A paramount underlying 
question will be, how is the integration of a system 
with a large population and high differentiation 
possible? Or, more theoretically, what kinds of 
statements have to be made, what concepts formu- 
lated, and what discriminations worked out in order 
to do justice to these empirical intricacies? 

The concepts of universalism and particularism 
will be helpful in this connection. In any given sys- 
tem, the concepts of role and collectivity are par- 
ticularistic. Though, of course, we must talk about 
classes and types of roles, a role is always the role 
of a particular concrete individual. Similarly, a col- 
lectivity always has a concrete membership of spe- 
cific interacting role-incumbents. A norm, however, 
is always universalistically defined within the uni- 
verse of its relevance, whether it be a universe of 
acts, of roles, or of collectivities. To be sure, the 
definition of a relevant universe involves a particu- 
laristic reference of a higher order; thus, a norm 
may apply only to citizens or residents of the United 
States, but it may cut across all concrete collectivity- 
membership differences within that universe. Val- 
ues are also universalistically defined in terms of 
relevance. When a particular type of society is eval- 
uated as good, the judgment is inherently applicable 
to more than one specific society. 

The universalistic aspect of values implies that, at 
the relevant level of reference, they are neither situa- 


tion-specific nor function-specific. In this connec- 
tion, it should be remembered that the most crucial 
aspects of the situation of a social system consist in 
the personalities and the patterns of culture with 
which the system is in contact. When values are said 
not to be situation-specific, it is implied that their 
normative validity is not a function of the particular 
categories of personalities available for member- 
ship, nor, for example, of the particular levels of 
technological knowledge available for implement- 
ing these values. When situation-specificity is in- 
troduced, we speak analytically not of values, but 
of goals. 

Similarly, values are independent of the internal 
differentiation of the systems in which they are in- 
stitutionalized; they are relevant on a level of gen- 
erality which “transcends” functional differentia- 
tion. The keynote of differentiation, however, is 
functional. Hence, norms, which by the above defi- 
nition are differentiated with reference to function, 
must be function-specific. They are “legitimized” 
by values, but operate at a lower level of generality 
with respect to expected concrete collective and 
role performance. With respect to concrete roles in 
concrete collectivities, however, most norms are 
still not situation-specific—especially since they do 
not specify the particular roles but are generally 
formulated in classes and types of roles, and hence 
of persons and collectivities. 

The relativity of the universalistic-particularistic 
distinction must again be emphasized. In general, 
the principle is that the universe relevant to the uni- 
versalistic elements of normative culture is defined 
by the role and collectivity structure at the next 
higher level of system organization. It thus refers to 
a hierarchy of system-subsystem organization. The 
top of this hierarchy is the concept of society, which 
is the highest-order concrete system of interaction 
treated as theoretically relevant for the analytical 
purposes of sociology (including the possibility of 
an emergent “world society”). 

In line with the conception of the structure of 
social systems as consisting in the normative cul- 
ture institutionalized in the system, we have so far 
presented a classification of its components organ- 
ized with reference to the hierarchical order of the 
organization of the system. Structurally speaking, 
then, the role component is the normative compo- 
nent which governs the participation of individual 
persons in given collectivities. The collectivity com- 
ponent is the normative culture which defines the 
values, norms, goal-orientations, and ordering of 
roles for a concrete system of interaction of speci- 
fiable persons; the component of norms is the set 
of universalistic rules or norms which define expec- 
tations for the performance of classes of differenti- 
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ated units within the system—collectivities, or roles, 
as the case may be; and values are the normative 
patterns defining, in universalistic terms, the pat- 
tern of desirable orientation for the system as a 
whole, independent of the specification of situation 
or of differentiated function within the system. 

It should be made clear that roles are governed 
or controlled by the normative exigencies of the 
functioning of the collectivities within which they 
operate, if the collectivity itself is to be defined as a 
system. Therefore, in so far as a more inclusive 
social system comprises many collectivities as sub- 
systems, the behavior of these collectivities is con- 
trolled by the institutionalized norms that specify 
how each type of collectivity must and may behave 
according to its place within the system. Finally, 
norms themselves are legitimized, and therefore, in 
a normative sense, controlled, by the values institu- 
tionalized in the society. Subject to exigencies of 
situation and function, values define the direction 
of orientation that is desirable for the system as a 
whole. 


The Structure of Complex Systems 


Having outlined these essential structural com- 
ponents of a social system and their rank in the gen- 
eral hierarchy of control, we can now outline their 
main pattern of organization so as to constitute a 
relatively complex system. What is here presented is 
necessarily a schematic “ideal type,” one that pre- 
tends merely to define and distinguish rather broad 
structural categories; we cannot take into account 
the immense richness of various concrete social 
structures. Something more concrete will be found 
in the Introduction to Part Two. 

The main guiding line of the analysis is the con- 
cept that a complex social system consists of a net- 
work of interdependent and interpenetrating sub- 
systems, each of which, seen at the appropriate level 
of reference, is a social system in its own right, sub- 
ject to all the functional exigencies of any such sys- 
tem relative to its institutionalized culture and 
situation and possessing all the essential structural 
components, organized on the appropriate levels of 
differentiation and specification. 

The Concept of a Society. The starting point must 
be the concept of a society, defined as a collectivity, 
i.e., a system of concrete interacting human indi- 
viduals, which is the primary bearer of a distinctive 
institutionalized culture and which cannot be said 
to be a differentiated subsystem of a higher-order 
collectivity oriented to most of the functional exi- 
gencies of a social system. It will be noted that this 
conception is stated in terms that leave the question 
of the “openness” of a society in various directions 


to be treated empirically. At the social-system level, 
however, rather than the cultural,” the main cri- 
terion is relative self-sufficiency. 

To approach the structural analysis of the sub- 
system organization of a society, we must refer to 
the appropriate functional exigencies of both the 
societal system itself and its various subsystems. 
The primary, over-all principle is that of differenti- 
ation in relation to functional exigency; this is the 
master concept for the analysis of social structure. 
By itself, however, it is not adequate; it must be sup- 
plemented by the two principles of specification and 
segmentation. The first refers primarily to the insti- 
tutionalized culture components of the structure, 
the second to the exigencies confronting the con- 
crete behaving units, i.e., to collectivities and roles. 
It seems preferable to discuss the latter first. 

We have noted that, in one (but only one) of its 
aspects, a society is a single collectivity with a speci- 
fiable, though naturally changing, membership of 
individuals. This fact is related to three fundamental 
imperatives. First, there must be, to some degree 
and on some level, a unitary system of institutional- 
ized values, in this aspect a common culture. In so 
far as maintenance of a common value system re- 
quires the kinds of functions collectivities must per- 
form, the society will have to constitute a single 
collectivity—what Durkheim called a “moral com- 
munity.” Second, however, since the system is dif- 
ferentiated, the implementation of these values for 
different units requires a relatively consistent sys- 
tem of norms that receive a unitary formulation and 
interpretation. In highly differentiated societies this 
system of norms takes the form of an integrated le- 
gal system administered by courts. The need for co- 
ordinated dealing with the external situation is also 
relevant, as will be brought out presently. 

The Segmentation of Social Units. But if, for one 
set of reasons, a society must be a single collectivity, 
other reasons prevent its being only that. These rea- 
sons can be summed up in the generalized principles 
economists refer to as determining the “economies 
of scale.” Beyond certain points, that is to say, 
“costs” increase as the size of the unit of organiza- 
tion increases, though what the points are varies 


; 14. By this criterion a system such as the Casholic Church 
is not a society. It clearly transcends and interpenetrates 
with a number of different societies in which its values are 
more or less fully institutionalized and its subunits are con- 
stituent collectivities, But the Church, primarily a culturally 
oriented social system, is not itself capable of meeting very 
many of the functional exigencies of a society, especially 
the political and economic needs. Similarly, even a “world 
government,” should anything approaching that conception 
come into being, need not itself constitute a ‘“world- 
society,” though its effectiveness would imply a level of 
normative integration which would make the degree of 
separateness we have traditionally attributed to “national 
societies” problematical. 
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greatly according to the specific factors involved. 
Thus, under modern industrial conditions the man- 
ufacture of such commodities as automobiles takes 
place in very large units indeed, whereas there seem 
to be important reasons which inhibit entrusting the 
early socialization of children primarily to units 
with membership much larger than the nuclear 
family. 

Perhaps the most fundamental determinant un- 
derlying the segmentation of social systems is the 
indispensability of the human individual as an 
agency of performance. But there are essential 
limits, not only to what a given individual can do, 
but to the effectiveness with which individuals can 
co-operate. The problems of communication and 
other aspects of integration may thus multiply as a 
result of an increasing scale of organization; in cer- 
tain respects, therefore, subcollectivities may ac- 
quire a distinctive organization, including a special 
integration or solidarity relative to the larger sys- 
tems of which they are parts. 

By the concept segmentation I refer, in discuss- 
ing the formation of collectivities, to the develop- 
ment of subcollectivities, within a larger collectivity 
system, in which some of the members of the larger 
system participate more intimately than in others. 
In this sense, segmentation is a factor independent 
of the differentiation of function between the sub- 
collectivities. Thus a large-scale society may com- 
prise millions of nuclear families, all of which 
perform essentially similar functions in the sociali- 
zation of children; here the structure is highly seg- 
mented but not highly differentiated. 

The necessity of segmentation derives largely 
from the problems of integration resulting from the 
other exigencies to which units of the system are 
subject. At the same time, however, it gives rise to 
new problems of integration: the more units there 
are, the less likely they will be just “naturally” to co- 
ordinate their activities In ways compatible with 
the smooth functioning of the system as a whole. 
This tends, in more complex systems, to give rise 
to special mechanisms of integration, which will 
have to be discussed in due course. 

The Specification of Normative Culture. As al- 
ready noted, there is an important relation between 
the hierarchy of control and the levels of generality 
of the components of normative culture. Thus, val- 
ues were defined as standing at the highest level of 
generality of “conceptions of the desirable,” i.e., 
without specification of function or situation. In 
comparison to values, therefore, norms are differ- 
entiated on the basis of specification of function of 
the units or subunits to which they apply. Subcol- 
lectivities, in turn, involve further specification on 
the basis of situation. This is to say that, given its 


function(s), a collectivity is identified in terms of 
specified memberships of concrete individuals act- 
ing in concrete situations. When the collectivity is 
treated as a differentiated system, there must be 
further specifications applicable to the roles of the 
participating members. 

There is, therefore, a hierarchy of generality of 
the patterns of normative culture institutionalized 
in a social system, one that corresponds to the gen- 
eral hierarchical relations of its structural compo- 
nents. Each subunit of the society, as collectivity, 
will have its own institutionalized values, which 
should be conceived as specifications, at the appro- 
priate level, of the more general values of the soci- 
ety. To cope with its own internal differentiation of 
function, then, each subunit will have a set of differ- 
entiated norms, which should be regarded as speci- 
fications both of the subcollectivity values and of 
the more general norms applicable both to it and to 
other types of subcollectivity. The principle of 
specification restricts the generality of the pattern of 
culture by introducing qualifications arising from 
specialization of function, on the one hand, and 
from specificity of situation, on the other. 

The last of the three principles of organization of 
complex systems, functional differentiation, has 
already been discussed in general terms. In accord 
with this principle, structured units acquire special- 
ized significance in the functioning of the system. 
The general scheme of functional categories that 
we have presented is very simple, being limited to 
four categories. In using it, however, one must do 
justice to the empirical complexity of the situation 
by taking acount of the many steps in segmentation 
and specification, and hence of the compounding of 
the patterns of differentiation by their repetition for 
subsystems at each level of segmentation. 

Since our general approach has been in terms of 
the hierarchy of control observed in descending or- 
der, a brief account should now be given of the 
“anchorage” of social systems at the base. This an- 
chorage is in the personalities and behavioral organ- 
isms of the individual members and, through these, 
in the lower-order subsystems of the organism and 
in the physical environment. Concretely, all social 
interaction is bound to the physical task perform- 
ance of individuals in a physical environment; it is 
bound to spatial location in the physical sense. Fol- 
lowing the usage of ecologically oriented theory, I 
have elsewhere referred to this spatial location as 
the “community” aspect of social structure.” It can 
be broken down most conveniently into four com- 


15. Cf. Parsons, “The Principal Structures of Com- 
munity” in C. J. Friedrich, Ed., Community, Nomos, 
Vol. II, Liberal Arts Press, 1959, and in Parsons, Structure 
and Process in Modern Societies, Free Press, 1959, Chap. 8 
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plexes: (1) residential location and the crystalliza- 
tion of social structure around that focus; (2) func- 
tional task-performance through occupation, and 
the attendant locational problems; (3) jurisdictional 
application of normative order through the specifi- 
cation of categories of persons, and the relevance of 
this to the spatial locations of their interests and 
activities; and (4) the physical exigencies of com- 
munication and of the movements of persons and 
commodities. More generally, the category of tech- 
nology—not only what is usually called “physical 
production,” but all task-performance involving the 
physical organism in relation to its physical en- 
vironment—belongs in this area of borderline prob- 
lems. Technology relates to physical exigencies, but 
it is also based on cultural resources in their signifi- 
cance as facilities for social action. Empirical 
knowledge of the physical world is an instance of 
such a cultural resource. 

The Integration of Societies as Collectivities. Let 
us now approach the problem of outlining the struc- 
ture of a complex society as a social system. As we 
have said, three different exigencies underlie the 
fact that a society can always be regarded as a single 
collectivity, namely, the maintenance of its patterns 
of institutionalized culture at the value level, the 
integration of its system of differentiated norms, 
and the co-ordinated handling of external situa- 
tions. 

The prevalence of fundamental patterns of value 
and the general commitment of units to common 
values are so crucial that the problem of the relation 
of the over-all collectivity to values is a universal 
one. At the other end, however, the problems of 
jurisdiction and enforcement with reference to 
normative order are equally crucial; the over-all 
collectivity structure cannot be divorced from 
political organization, oriented to maintaining 
commitments to this order and to the jurisdictional 
functions associated with it, in relation both to its 
own population and to other societies. This means 
that the boundaries of a society tend to coincide 
with the territorial jurisdiction of the highest-order 
units of political organization. 

The primary area in which the problems of value- 
commitment are played out is that of religion; for 
most societies, the paramount over-all collectivity 
has been at the same time a religious collectivity 
and a political collectivity, both a “church” and a 
“state.” Law, we may say, has tended to stand in the 
middle, to be legitimized by religion and enforced 
by political authority; often the function of inter- 
preting it has been a serious bone of contention. 

However, the formula of religio-political-legal 
unity is not, by itself, adequate as a universal gen- 
eralization. In the first place, within the over-all 


collectivity these functions have tended to be differ- 
entiated with respect to personnel and subcollec- 
tivities. But, in a more radical sense, in the Western 
world since the Christian era there has been a 
process of fundamental differentiation of church 
and state. In interpreting the sociological implica- 
tions of this, one must consider this process in terms 
of the relation between social and cultural systems. 
Even before its Protestant phase, Western Christi- 
anity was characterized by a special type of religious 
“individualism.” In the present context, this means 
that, except on the most general level of over-all 
societal membership, the individual’s religious and 
social status did not necessarily coincide. The 
church was an organization of the religious interests 
and orientations of the population conceived as in- 
dependent of (but not unrelated to) their secular or 
temporal orientations, especially at the level of 
societal value-commitment. It was a “Christian 
society,” but one in which the function of religion 
was more specialized than in other pre- and non- 
Christian types. 

This I interpret to mean that, in societal as distin- 
guished from cultural terms, the “moral commu- 
nity” aspect shifted from religious organization as 
such to the area of interpenetration between the 
religious and the secular. The paramount societal 
collectivity became the “state,” administered by 
laymen—or when administered, in fact, by priests, 
not in their special clerical capacity. This differ- 
entiation was never fully carried out in medieval 
Europe—for instance, it was impossible to divest 
bishops of secular functions that went beyond the 
administration of ecclesiastical affairs—but it was, 
nevertheless, the main pattern. 

Since the Reformation, this process has gone 
farther, particularly where the principle of the 
separation, as distinguished from the differentiation, 
of church and state has prevailed. As in the United 
States today, the values are still clearly anchored in 
theistic religion (“In God We Trust’), but on the 
level of collectivity organization the “moral com- 
munity” is clearly the “politically organized com- 
munity.” What has happened, essentially, is that 
any agency whose orientation is primarily cultural 
rather than societal has been deprived of legitimate 
authority to prescribe values and enforve norms for 
the society; in this sense the society has become 
“secularized.” The religious anchorage of the values 
is still there, but religion is pluralistically and “pri- 
vately” organized. Formally, the values are em- 
bodied in the Constitution and in the official inter- 
pretations of it, above all by judicial and legislative 
agencies. 

The universal association of the over-all collec- 
tivity structure with political organization is based 
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on another set of imperatives, involving the special 
significance of physical force as a sanction. The 
central point here is that, while there are many 
limitations on the efficacy of this sanction, control 
of sufficiently superior socially organized force is 
almost always a completely effective preventive of 
any undesired action. Therefore, without the con- 
trol that includes “neutralization” of organized 
force, which is inherently territorial in its reference, 
the guarantee of the binding power of a normative 
order is not possible. 

I conceive of political organization as function- 
ally organized about the attainment of collective 
goals, 1.e., the attainment or maintenance of states 
of interaction between the system and its environing 
situation that are relatively desirable from the point 
of view of the system. The maintenance of security 
against the adverse use of force is a crucial collec- 
tive goal for every society. Considerations such as 
these underly the general tendency of the over-all 
collectivity to develop an effective monopoly of 
the internal organization of force through police 
and military agencies. Such statements are not 
meant to imply that the control of force is the para- 
mount function of political organization. Force is 
not the only function that is primarily negative, 1.e., 
“protective” in significance, and, in general, govern- 
ment is a central agency of positive societal goal- 
attainment. But force is so strategically significant 
that its contro] is an indispensable function, a neces- 
sary, but not sufficient, condition of social order. 
Accordingly, in a well-integrated society, most sub- 
collectivities except those specifically concerned 
with force are almost totally deprived of it. 

Because of the problems involved in the use and 
control of force, the political organization must 
always be integrated with the legal system, which is 
concerned with administering the highest order of 
norms regulating the behavior of units within the 
society. No society can afford to permit any other 
normative order to take precedence over that sanc- 
tioned by “politically organized society.” Indeed, 
the promulgation of any such alternative order is a 
revolutionary act, and the agencies responsible for 
it must assume the responsibility of political organi- 
zation, 

In this context it is of great significance that in 
a few societies, notably in the modern West, the 
organization of the legal system has attained a 
significant degree of independence in the judicial 
and, to some extent, in the legislative departments. 
There are two main aspects of this independent col- 
lectivity structure: the judiciary, with certain types 
of insulation from the pressures of “politics”; sec- 
ond, very notable, the development of a legal pro- 
fession whose members occupy an interstitial status, 


partly through membership in the bar, functioning 
as “officers of the court,” and partly by dealing 
privately with clients—indeed, protected from even 
governmental intervention by such institutions as 
privileged communication. 

Summing up, we may say that the highest over- 
all collectivity in even a modern society is, to an 
important degree, necessarily “multifunctional,” or 
functionally “diffuse.” At the same time, under 
certain circumstances the diffuseness characteristic 
of the more “monolithic” religio-political struc- 
tures—even of such high development as classical 
China or late Republican Rome—has tended to 
differentiate further. The most notable of these dif- 
ferentiations have been the “secularization” of 
political organization, which has gone through 
many stages and modes, and the institutionalization 
of a relatively independent legal function.” 

The problem of the kind and degree of differ- 
entiation likely to occur at this highest level of 
societal collectivity organization may be described 
as a function of four primary sets of factors, all 
variable over considerable ranges. These are: (1) 
the type of societal values which are more or less 
fully institutionalized in the society (classified in 
terms of modes of categorizations of the society, at 
the highest level of generality, as an evaluated 
object—the appropriate categories seem to be pat- 
tern variables); (2) the degree and mode of their 
institutionalization, including its “security” relative 
particularly to the religious and cultural founda- 
tions of value-commitments in the society (long- 
range institutionalization of new values implies a 
telatively low level of such security); (3) the kind 
and level of structural differentiation of the society, 
with special reference to the severity and kinds of 
integrative problems they impose on the society; 
and (4) the kinds of situational exigencies to which 
the system is exposed. 


Modes of Differentiation within Societies 


Kinship and the Articulation with Personality. 
The question of the kind and level of functional 


16. It may be noted that allowing the institutionalized 
values to be determined through agencies not fully con- 
trolled by the paramount political collectivity involves a 
certain risk to it. The relatively full institutionalization of 
anything like the separation of church and state is there- 
fore probably an index of the completeness of institu- 
tionalization of values. Modern totalitarian regimes are 
partly understandable in terms of the insecurity of this 
institutionalization. Therefore totalitarian parties are func- 
tionally equivalent to ‘‘churches,” though they may put 
their value focus at a nontranscendental level, which is, 
e.g., allegedly “economic,” which attempts to establish 
the kind of relation to government typical of a less dif- 
ferentiated state of the paramount collectivity than has 
existed in the modern West. 
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diffuseness characterizing some social structures 
arises at an additional and particularly important 
point, besides that of the society as “moral com- 
munity.” This is the point of primary articulation 
with the personalities of the constituent members. 
Any system sociologically treated as a society is 
likely to include many such members—at least a 
thousand, and in many cases tens if not hundreds 
of millions. Because of the types of exigencies noted 
above, in this context societies tend to be relatively 
highly segmented. The types of units into which the 
segmentation occurs are, in the first instance, those 
known as “kinship units.” Kinship is essentially the 
point of articulation, i.e., interpenetration, between 
the structure of social systems and the relations 
involved in the biological process of reproduction. 
Biologically, there are three crucial structural com- 
ponents: (1) the differentiation of human popula- 
tions into two sex groups, each with different func- 
tions in the reproductive process, but both essential 
to it; (2) the sharp human differentiation between 
the mature and the immature organism, involving 
a relatively long period of gestation and then a 
prolonged period of relative “helplessness” which, 
though progressively decreasing, makes impossible 
the order of independence characteristic of the 
young of many other species; and (3) the fact that 
the sexual union of two specific individuals of 
Opposite sex is necessary to, and likely to result in, 
pregnancy and reproduction. Thus, biologically all 
human populations are differentiated by sex and by 
generation, and are particularistically related to two 
ancestral lines through biological descent—the 
filial generation as the offspring of two specific 
biological parents and, through them, the descend- 
ants of remoter ancestors; the parental, through 
their common relation by parenthood to their off- 
spring and to more remote descendants. The rela- 
tion between sexual union and reproduction means 
that the former is never divested of an underlying 
relation to potential parenthood. 

In social structure there are many variations, but 
a constant and fundamental point of reference is 
the nuclear family, the collectivity constituted by a 
conjugal pair and their biological offspring. In every 
known society, there is institutionalization of some 
continuing sexual relationship in relation to repro- 
duction, and of some continuing responsibility for 
such offspring on the part (often backed up by wider 
groups) of at least one of the parents, though gen- 
erally of both. Generally the nuclear family is, dur- 
ing the period of the children’s dependency, at least 
included in the primary unit of residence—it is 
often, particularly in modern industrial societies, 
primarily constitutive of it. 

Within this setting, the problem of functional 


diffuseness rests first on the fact that every human 
individual starts life as a helpless infant, whose 
development depends almost completely on his re- 
lations to the particular, very small circle of adults 
responsible for his physical care and his socializa- 
tion. Biological parenthood is not essential to this 
crucial relation; but, particularly with respect to 
the mother, the cases where this does not play a 
strategic role are minor variations and do not any- 
where constitute a major structural type. 

A generally significant crucial fact is that the 
types of social structure which, in an evolutionary 
sense, can be clearly categorized as “primitive” dis- 
play a special prominence of kinship as a basis of 
the categorization of memberships and eligibilities 
in important collectivities. There is also an impor- 
tant group of societies where no important collec- 
tivity exists that is independent of kinship, however 
complex the internal ramifications of the kinship 
system may be. 

Kinship structures as such are clearly subject to 
important processes of functional differentiation. 
Economic and political functions are very widely 
institutionalized in kinship units, though these func- 
tions generally, in extension of membership and in 
time span, transcend the nuclear family. On the 
higher societal levels, however, integrative func- 
tions present a major obstacle to such institution- 
alization, because of the inherent particularism of 
kinship references. Hence, at certain stages in the 
structural development of societies, particularism 
on kinship bases presents one of the major obstacles 
to higher-level integration. At the primary levels of 
the function of socialization, pattern-maintenance 
is everywhere very closely bound to kinship units. 
But in terms of the imperative of societal value- 
stabilization, i.e., a higher level of pattern-mainte- 
nance, this necessarily centers at a low level in the 
specification series. Precisely because segmentation 
is so important in the kinship sphere, dependence 
solely on kinship units for pattern-maintenance is 
precarious. These statements should not, of course, 
imply that the connection cannot be maintained 
through differentiation in the statuses of different 
kinship units. The differentiation of royal and 
aristocratic kinship lineages from the “common” 
people is one mechanism by which, within certain 
limits, pattern-maintenance and integrative func- 
tions can be performed without sacrificing the kin- 
ship basis of organization. 

In this sense, every structural unit carries some 
share in meeting every functional imperative of 
the society as a whole. But the effectiveness of 
allocating such responsibilities among highly seg- 
mented units tends to decrease as the functions go 
from a lower to a higher position in the hierarchy of 
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control. There is, to be sure, a very important coun- 
tervailing consideration concerning the firmness of 
institutionalization; as noted above, under certain 
circumstances a very important part of the pattern- 
maintenance function may be highly decentralized. 
Since kinship units, however, are by nature highly 
segmented beyond the performance of pattern- 
maintenance functions for their constituent per- 
sonalities and integrative functions within the units 
themselves, the other least problematical function 
for these units is the economic. Indeed, it is striking 
in comparative sociology that only in the relatively 
very recent types of modern industrial societies 
(with minor exceptions, like slave-plantation econ- 
omies) has more than a small fraction of the func- 
tion of economic production become emancipated 
from diffuse “embeddedness” in kinship structures. 
This development has been closely associated with 
the fact that in all except truly primitive pre- 
industrial societies, the major portion of produc- 
tivity has come from agriculture. Despite important 
variations, there are’ certain common structural 
features of peasant societies where most of the 
population have been organized as kinship units, 
living from agricultural production in a subsystem 
operated predominantly by members of the kinship 
group working by virtue of their ascribed status in 
the unit. In such cases, the ascribed pattern has in 
general extended to institutionalization of genera- 
tional succession in property-holding and produc- 
tive function. In an important sense, the family 
firm, in the earlier stages of industrialism and be- 
fore, has in nonagricultural fields extended the same 
basic organizational pattern; but except on a very 
small scale. this embeddedness has been confined 
to the higher “managerial” functions, and non-kin 
have worked in operative capacities. However, var- 
ious types of patriarchal collectivities have assimi- 
lated non-kin employees in patterns of relationship 
similar to those of kinship. Again, economic func- 
tion within this structural framework must be per- 
formed at a relatively low level of differentiation. It 
is closely connected with a rather elementary phase 
of the economic division of labor and the corre- 
sponding extensiveness of markets. 

Any collectivity is also, functionally considered, 
a political unit of the society. A unit like the nuclear 
family is, however, so small that only by virtue of 
very special status can it perform important polit- 
ical functions at any but a low level of specification. 
This applies even to lineages, though, since they can 
institutionalize generational succession, they can be 
much more important than nuclear families—and, 
as in the case of royal families, they have been the 
paramount agencies of society-wide political re- 
sponsibility. The kinship principle has then been 


extended to the political role of a complex of 
aristocratic lineages which stand in varying relations 
to royalty. 

There are, however, severe functional difficulties 
in the institutionalization of nearly “pure” govern- 
ment by privileged kinship units, It has been most 
stable in certain small-scale societies, like the city- 
states of antiquity or the semi-independent city- 
states of late medieval and early modern Europe— 
where, incidentally, monarchy has been the excep- 
tion rather than the rule. 

It seems, after the above analysis, that integrative 
functions tend to become structurally differentiated 
near the top of the societal system of organization, 
most conspicuously in the case of the judiciary ele- 
ment of the legal system. Almost always a private 
legal profession has developed later, and is more 
exceptional. 


The Differentiation of Political Structures 


Because of the connection of paramount societal 
collectivity organization and political function out- 
lined, the functional differentiation of political from 
other structures also tends to come near the top of 
the societal hierarchy. There are two preliminary 
steps. The first is the differentiation of kinship units 
carrying high political responsibility (and enjoying 
corresponding privileges)—royal and aristocratic 
lineages—-from the common kinship units. The 
second is the differentiation of the political from the 
pattern-maintenance and integrative functions of 
such high-level units. Because of the imperatives 
discussed above, this occurs slowly and is never 
complete at the top; though, of course, as in most 
modern societies now, all these functions may be 
taken from the kinship units as such. 

Lower down, however, an important process of 
differentiation involves the political function. The 
focal initial problem here concerns the restrictions 
on the mobility of resources imposed by the ascrip- 
tive aspect of kinship. One crucial process is the 
development of some kind of “bureaucracy.” For 
understandable reasons, there are serious obstacles 
to the relinquishment of control, by the functionally 
diffuse “highest authorities,” of the classical func- 
tions of government, in the “top policy-making” 
and later the legislative fields. It is thus in the “ad- 
ministrative” area of political function—the imple- 
mentation of decisions through “technical” pro- 
cedures—that this process of differentiation tends 
to center. Enfranchisement of political support is 
generally more difficult to institutionalize but some- 
times has happened—e.g., in Greek democracy. 

From this point of view, within certain limits, the 
primacy of the “policy decisions” must be taken as 
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given. Within these limits, the crucial considera- 
tions are, first, the disposability of human and 
material resources, and, second, their quality rela- 
tive to the need. In the latter context, the compe- 
tence of personnel is salient. Clearly, kinship ascrip- 
tion imposes frustrating limits in both respects. 
Though the deficiency may be partly compensated 
through training ascribed personnel, there is no 
guarantee that the person ascribed for a function 
by kinship status is the most competent available; 
in any case, the very diffuseness of kinship relations 
severely limits disposability. 

In this connection, one must consider the rela- 
tivity of the functional categories being used here. 
Of course, the functions of a bureaucratic organiza- 
tion may, from a more general point of view, fall in 
any category. In particular, early bureaucracies 
very frequently have subserved “economic” func- 
tions for the society. A prominent example is the 
water-control function in river-valley civilizations, 
emphasized by Weber and Wittvogel. The essential 
points, however, are rather that the focus of collec- 
tive responsibility for the bureaucratic organization 
is the “top control” of the over-all societal collec- 
tivity and that the process of differentiation pro- 
ceeds from this focal point. This is the primary 
criterion of its subserving a political function, in 
that it subserves goals defined as essential to the 
society as a system (through the eyes, of course, of 
its “ruling groups”), and not to its subunits in their 
“private” capacities. 

A parallel process of development may occur 
where a subunit of the society, originally organized 
on the basis of kinship, undergoes structural differ- 
entiation in the political functions relative to the 
more diffuse matrix of kinship. Perhaps the most 
familiar example is the evolution of the family firm 
into a bureaucratic organization. Similar phenom- 
ena may, however, be found in the military field and 
many others. 

In this sense, we may say that there are two 
essential structural features of bureaucracy. The 
character of the organization unit, seen in relation 
to its environment, has the primary characteristic 
of “functional specificity” and thus of the relative 
emancipation of its subunits from structural amal- 
gamation with structures subserving other func- 
tions. For the individual member units, on the other 
hand, the essential point is the definition of their 
roles in terms of occupation. 

Functional specificity for the collectivity implies 
the collectivity’s relative independence from struc- 
tural involvements or “fusions” with structural 
units subserving other functions. As Weber made 
so clear, however, there must be a “non bureau- 
cratic” element in control of such a collectivity, 


giving it its primary functional orientations— 
indeed, there may be several layers of such non 
bureaucratic control. Also, in so far as its functions 
are specialized within the larger system, such an 
organization will, in addition to its internal arrange- 
ments, have to be relatively specifically organized 
in two fundamental respects. First, its own members 
will not be the primary “consumers” of its output, 
whether this output be governmental administrative 
services, economic production, education, or even 
the “cure of souls.” There will, then, have to be 
some form of institutionalization of the terms on 
which the outputs are made available to or, in 
some cases, compulsorily imposed” upon, these 
“consumers.” One particularly important line of 
differentiation here is that between organizations 
which do and which do not take their beneficiaries 
into some type of membership status. The ordinary 
business firm is of the kind which does not; a physi- 
cal commodity, once sold, usually does not imply a 
continuing relation of solidarity between seller and 
purchaser. In such fields as education, however, the 
process of “selling,” of disposal, cannot be com- 
pleted in a single quick transaction, but implies both 
a long continuing relation between teacher and stu- 
dent, and a process of interaction impossible with- 
out common collectivity membership. Pupils or 
students are, thus, members of their school or col- 
lege in a sense in which customers are not members 
of the firm from which they purchase. 

The third basic set of relations of a functionally 
specific collectivity to its environment concern the 
processes of procurement of the resources necessary 
for the performance of its functions. These can be 
classified under two general headings, namely, 
physical facilities, including work premises, and 
human services. The terms of acquisition, utiliza- 
tion, and disposal of the former are institutionalized 
as property; those of the latter, as occupation. There 
is a fundamental asymmetry in the relations be- 
tween these two essential categories of resources, 
in that physical facilities can be definitively sepa- 
rated from the agents of their production,” whereas 
human services are inseparable from the organism 
and personality of the individual agent—they re- 
quire either his physical presence at a woik location 
or control over his activities in some other location; 
and, most important, utilization of the individual’s 
services is conditioned by his adjustment between 


17. For example, the services of tax-collecting agencies 
are often unwelcome to their ‘‘consumers,” the taxpayers, 
but are just as institutionally regulated as are the relations 
of sellers and buyers in an ordinary commercial market. 

18. Land is a special limiting case, both because of its 
nonproductibility and because the location of a given area 
is irrevocably fixed. 
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the expectations in his work role and the other roles 
in which he is involved. 

Given that all human personalities are anchored 
in the nexus of kinship, the most crucial of these 
role-adjustment problems is the one between the 
Occupational and kinship roles of the same person. 
As noted, one very common case is the simple 
fusion of the two—the “work” a person does is 
performed in his kinship role as such. At the oppo- 
site extreme is full “chattel” slavery, where maxi- 
mum disposability over services is obtained through 
complete denial of institutional legitimacy to any 
kinship roles at all—clearly, an exceptional and 
inherently unstable arrangement. The most impor- 
tant additional type is the modern one of occupa- 
tional role characterized by structural segregation 
of work roles from kinship, but with the concomi- 
tant expectation that most normal workers will have 
Kinship roles as well—though some, like celibate 
priesthoods and religious orders, are similar to 
slavery in denying kinship roles. The most impor- 
tant features of the nrodern occupational role are 
structural separation of the household and kinship 
group from control over work performance, and 
control of both performance and rewards by the 
functionally specific organization. This generally 
implies the separation of physical premises of work 
from the household, and separation of property 
rights in physical facilities and sources of remu- 
neration from the personal property of the role- 
incumbent. It is important that these criteria have 
applied to a very small proportion of adult human 
beings, except in the modern industrial type of 
society. 

The above discussion began with the problem of 
the structural differentiation of political function 
from the diffuse matrix involving pattern-mainte- 
nance and integrative functions. It also started with 
the over-all societal level of collectivity structure, 
i.e., the paramount collectivity which institution- 
alizes the underlying moral community. By logical 
progression, however, we arrived at the problem of 
structure and status in the society of specific- 
function collectivities generally. When we discussed 
the regulation of their “disposal” functions and 
their access to disposable resources, we inevitably 
touched on what is usually called the economic 
organization of a society. It is now necessary to 
discuss the latter somewhat more fully and to relate 
it to political organization. 

The Structural Differentiation of the Economy 
from Other Subsystems. Political function is par- 
ticularly intimately related to the collectivity com- 
ponent of social structure. It is essentially the 
facilitation of attaining collective goals and centers 
on the decisions about such goals and the mobiliza- 


tion of societal resources relative to them, especially 
the integration of the relevant collectivities for these 
goals. Political function is, as noted, fundamental 
to the society as a whole. But analytically, the same 
considerations apply to all the society’s subcollec- 
tivity units. It follows that what has been called the 
specific-function collectivity is defined precisely as 
a collectivity for which, in its internal organization, 
political function, i.e., effectiveness, has primacy 
over other functions. For subcollectivities, how- 
ever, the goals are not in this structural sense set 
“internally,” though they may or may not be set 
autonomously, and in reference to the more inclu- 
sive system their goal may or may not be political. 
Thus the function of a business firm is primarily 
economic; its goal is “production,” but its internal 
organization must be analyzed first in political 
terms. The category political is, however, here con- 
ceived as analytical; hence, the relation between the 
political and the other aspects of the subsystem will 
be different in different types of specific-function 
collectivities. The respective organizations of a 
government administrative agency, of a university, 
and of a business firm naturally differ greatly. In 
spite of these variations, the relative prominence 
of specific-function collectivities in the structure of 
the society is the most important single index of the 
differentiation of the political from other structures. 
Societies differ, however, both in the degree of this 
differentiation and in its incidence. Compared to 
some European societies, American society, at least 
until recently, has had substantially less develop- 
ment of bureaucracy in government and more of it 
in the field of economic production. 

Later, we will discuss specific mechanisms by 
which political function is differentially institu- 
tionalized. The most important categories may be 
defined as leadership, authority, and power. 

Economic function, as distinguished from the 
political, involves the production and allocation 
of disposable resources. Economic function is exer- 
cised only when important available resources are 
means to alternative ends, and at some stage are 
not committed to a specific use. Analysis of small 
groups shows that this is always and necessarily true 
of social interaction. Thus approval as a sanction 
cannot effectively regulate action if it is committed 
in advance to one predicted act of one group mem- 
ber without reference to the availability of more 
highly valued alternatives. This would be equivalent 
to awarding prizes for success in a contest, without 
holding any competition. 

In society, however, such units are structured as 
roles and collectivities, as exchangeable physical 
facilities, and in certain other categories—e.g., 
“packages” of communicable symbolic meaning. 
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Traditionally one main criterion of the value of 
economic resources is relative scarcity. The other 
most important one is general utility for different 
functions. Some physical commodities are ex- 
tremely limited in adaptability, while others have 
considerable range. For example, land, its utility 
limited only by type of soil and climate, can be used 
for growing a wide variety of things. Another 
example is the automobile, a highly generalized 
facility of “private” transportation, whose useful- 
ness, however, is entirely dependent on the system 
of roads. 

The possibilities of generalizing about physical 
commodities and human services as resources are, 
however, inherently limited. The utilization of 
scarce resources is dependent on the institution- 
alization of mechanisms which, independent of pos- 
session of or advance commitment to any specific 
commodities, services, information, etc., make it 
possible to gain access to wide ranges of different 
facilities as need for them develops. In known 
societies, there are in particular two highly gen- 
eralized mechanisms of this type, namely political 
power and money; the latter, of course, has pri- 
macy of economic function. 

Both political power and money require the 
institutionalization of the disposability of facilities. 
Negatively, this means eliminating or drastically 
weakening the ascriptive rights to such facilities, 
which are always prominent in the more undiffer- 
entiated social structures. Positively, it involves in- 
stitutionalizing adequate rights of control and 
disposal, in the form of rights of contract, property, 
and occupational use of human services. The 
prominence of ascription makes the right of dis- 
posal or “alienation” particularly important; espe- 
cially with regard to human services, relative clarity 
of rights of control within the limits of occupational 
commitment are important. The modern institution 
of property, as applied to physical commodities 
rather than money, ties together various compo- 
nents which, in European feudal law, were distrib- 
uted between different units all having rights in the 
same “thing’—land being of course, the most im- 
portant single example. Property rights have be- 
come much more clearly differentiated from various 
other contractual rights, notably those involving 
services, and from political jurisdiction over land 
and over persons’ acts on land. There are limits on 
the property owner’s freedom; but modern owner- 
ship is an essential condition of generalized dis- 
posability of physical commodity resources, inde- 
pendent of political power. The same applies, of 
course, to the institutionalization of occupational 
roles including freedom to contract for services 
through employment. 


Money is not a commodity, but is a very special 
mode of the institutionalization of expectations and 
commitments through communication. It is a gen- 
eralized type of cybernetic mechanism which makes 
it possible for the unit to mobilize, subject to norma- 
tive regulation, whatever resources it needs or 
wishes, within the limits of its “means,” expressed 
in monetary terms. Money, in the social system in 
which it operates, depends on a balancing system of 
reciprocities, developing out of the kinds of more 
diffuse reciprocities which certain anthropologists 
like Malinowski and Lévy-Strauss have analyzed. 
Inflation and deflation are symptoms that this re- 
ciprocal system is somehow out of balance. 

We noted that the usefulness of the automobile is 
dependent on a system of roads and, it may be 
added, on the implementation of adequate rules of 
traffic control. The usefulness of money as a much 
more generalized facility is dependent on a system 
of markets and adequate rules governing the con- 
tinual flow of transactions through markets. A mar- 
ket is a defined social system in which there are 
institutionalized expectations of willingness to 
exchange disposable facilities for money and vice 
versa under a set of rules for settling terms and for 
the rights and obligations assumed and relinquished 
in the process. Generally, markets become more 
significant as access to them is not particularistically 
restricted, especially on an ascribed basis.” The in- 
stitutions of contract and property, and the mone- 
tary mechanism itself, are the bases of the market as 
a system; and the basis of “labor market,” the insti- 
tution of occupational employment. 

Money and Power. The concept of political 
power has been highly controversial in sociological 
literature, and there is not the consensus about it 
that there is among economists about money. I 
would, however, like to suggest a concept which 
builds directly on the parallel with money as a gen- 
eralized mechanism for controlling the allocation of 
resources. The political function has been defined 
as that of facilitating the effective attainment of a 
collectivity’s goals. Goal-attainment has been spe- 
cifically related to the processes of change in the 
interrelations between a system and its environing 
situation. For those exercising political responsi- 
bility, this inevitably involves important’tlements of 
uncertainty. Effectiveness, therefore, necessitates 
the capacity to make decisions and to commit re- 
sources, independently of specific conditions pre- 
scribed in advance by ascription or by some kind of 
prior agreement or contract. 


19. Very specialized markets where access is limited to 
special groups of “professionals,” like the New York 
Stock Exchange, are not really exceptions to this gen- 
eralization. 
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We may define power (in the analytical, political 
sense) as generalized capacity, independent of prior 
commitments on the relevant level of specification, 
to influence the allocation of resources for the 
goals of a collectivity through invoking the institu- 
tionalized obligations (i.e., loyalties) of member 
units, utilizing such sanctions as are legitimized 
through these obligations and_institutionalized 
roles involved in the power system. Power should 
be conceived as a circulating medium and, for any 
unit, as a scarce resource. Power is unequally dis- 
tributed in a society, a disproportionate share being 
held by units carrying political responsibility—just 
as a disproportionate share of the wealth of an 
economically developed society is controlled by the 
units specializing in economic production.” Like 
economic firms, units specializing in political func- 
tion are dependent on the return of the power they 
have “spent” or “invested” through their decisions 
about the allocation of resources. This return, anal- 
ogous to that from consumers’ spending, takes the 
form of the constituency’s satisfaction or dissatis- 
faction with these decisions, and it thus directly 
affects the leadership’s capacity to make further 
commitments. The mechanisms of power are not 
nearly so sharply structured as is the monetary 
mechanism, though, in democratic societies and in 
various types of association within them, the vote 
has functions as a unit which are partly analogous 
to those of the monetary unit. It does not, however, 
cover anything like the proportion of the whole 
range of power phenomena that the monetary unit 
does. 

There is a parallel between political enfranchise- 
ment, as the capacity to exercise political power 
independently of ascribed definitions of obligation 
or those imposed from above, and the development 
of consumers’ markets where the consumer may 
select from the offerings available and have their 
preferences exercise a crucial influence on the 
process of production itself. 

Just as money depends on the institutionalization 
of contract, property, and occupation, flexible 
political action is made possible by the institution- 


20. In both connections it is important not to confuse 
inequality, as applied to ‘‘consuming” units alone, with 
that for the society as a whole. Even a socialist society 
imposing absolute equality of income on all household 
units would give effective control of most of the economic 
resources of the society to its socialized agencies of pro- 
duction. Similarly, in a “perfect” democracy, all adult 
citizens might have equal power to influence the selection 
of leadership and certain highly generalized orientations 
of government. But, in the operative functioning of col- 
lective action, control of power would have to be relatively 
concentrated in organizations and leadership roles carry- 
ing special responsibility for political function. Otherwise, 
there would be no differentiated political function in the 
society, 


alization of power. The institutionalization of lead- 
ership is parallel to that of contract in the economic 
field. It is essentially the institutionalization of the 
right to make decisions committing the collectivity 
as a whole and thereby imposing obligations on its 
member units in their various capacities. 

Authority, like power, is another highly am- 
biguous term. It designates the political institution 
which is parallel to property in economics. It is the 
complex of institutionalized rights over the con- 
tributory actions (in economic terminology, “serv- 
ices”) of member units of a collectivity. That is, 
authority institutionalizes rights to make decisions 
binding in specific respects on the relevant cate- 
gories of member units, e.g., paying taxes or having 
to enter military service. Authority comprises the 
general rules which govern the making of specific 
binding decisions. Power, on the other hand, is a 
mechanism regulating the process of making actual 
commitments. Specific rights of authority can be 
relinquished, just as specific rights of ownership 
can be. But “authority” is a non-circulating medium 
in the same sense that property is. It is the institu- 
tional matrix of the functioning of power.” 


Some Limits of Political and Economic 
Specialization 


As used here, political and economic categories 
are generalized functional categories that permeate 
the entire structure of the social system. Structures 
with either political or economic primacy are found 
at all four levels of institutionalized normative cul- 
ture and interpenetrate in different ways. Thus, fully 
differentiated occupational role-performance is a 
role-category with relative economic primacy, no 
matter in what functional context it is eventually 
utilized, and the same is true regarding the com- 
mand of other facilities, e.g., through ownership of 
physical commodities. This follows from the fact 
that the criterion of economic function is that it 
concerns a resource disposable through market 
channels. Hence, this resource, the “labor” of eco- 


21. These considerations show how voting is quite liter- 
ally an exercise of power, resting on the institutionaliza- 
tion of the authority of the electorate. That is, after each 
voter has registered his own decision at the polls, the 
aggregate result of these many individual decisions is in- 
stitutionally binding on the collectivity as a whole. This 
is most dramatic when an election turns out an incumbent 
administration. The incumbents are obligated to vacate 
their offices and permit the opposition to come in. In the 
light of the facilities of power commanded by a govern- 
ment, it is clear that this involves a very drastic renuncia- 
tion, particularly when the incumbents are, as is often the 
case, convinced that the opposition are little short of 
scoundrels. The great difficulty with which this pattern has 
come to be institutionalized is understandable. 
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nomic theory, is economically differentiated if a 
developed labor market exists. Inevitably, however, 
there are various constraints in the structure of 
labor markets caused by the interpenetration of the 
economic and various non-economic factors. Even 
in the types of labor of maximum disposability— 
e.g., “operative” duties at relatively low levels of 
organizational responsibility or technical compe- 
tence—there are basic limits imposed by the in- 
cumbent’s membership in kinship and other non- 
economic collectivities. The kin case is, in a highly 
differentiated society, one of the impinging of 
pattern-maintenance functions on the economic. As 
we have seen, the same kinds of limits do not apply 
to physical commodities. Similarly, the executive 
role in specific-function collectivities, even in busi- 
ness firms, has special features, because the political 
component of the role is so prominent within the 
collectivity. This fact causes much of the persistent 
recruitment for such roles through channels other 
than a labor market—e.g., in the family firm— 
even when management has become almost fully 
“professionalized,” certain constraints remain. One 
constraint is the “particularizing” of selection for 
employment—from outside the organization or by 
promotion. No system of selection entirely by com- 
petitive examination for particular posts has been 
successfully institutionalized, apparently because of 
the functional diffuseness of the role and the im- 
portance of relations between people at the top of 
an organization. In one sense, the selection of 
leadership of the nuclear family through marriage, 
through the “irrational” mechanism of romantic 
love rather than through rational assessment of 
suitability for parental roles, is parallel. Both top 
management and families are small groups whose 
members must associate very intimately with each 
other over long periods. 

Another constraint on the labor market is em- 
ployment for professional roles. Here the primary 
organizational goals belong to either integrative or 
pattern-maintenance functions. Two prominent 
structural deviations from the normal commercial 
market in this field are the “sliding scale” and 
tenure. They are associated with institutions, like 
privileged communication and academic freedom, 
that insulate the role-incumbent from some of the 
pressures from laymen that might impede the per- 
formance of complicated and delicate functions. 

The differentiation of economic and political 
functions from each other and from the other two 
is found operating at the collectivity level. In the 
first place, at the entire society's functional level, 
there is differentiation of collectivities with primacy 
of one function or another. In the economic cate- 
gory, the business firm is a clear case; with it goes 


monetary success, i.e., the monetary cost-earnings 
balance, as the primary criterion—whether or not 
it is linked with profit actually going to the organi- 
zation’s internal “proprietary” elements. The cost 
accounting of socialized enterprise is just as subject 
to this criterion as the profitability of private enter- 
prise. In politics the clearest case, because of the 
element of inevitable functional diffuseness dis- 
cussed above, is the administrative agency of gov- 
ernment. The exclusiveness with which criteria of 
effectiveness govern the evaluation of collective 
performance is the main symptom of the degree of 
differentiation of political function. In other words, 
the amount of power generated by a collective 
unit—the power output relative to the cost of its 
acquisition, stated in terms of the loss or impair- 
ment of loyalties incurred in the process—is the 
main criterion of effectiveness. Whereas some col- 
lectivities in a differentiated society have political 
primacy in this sense, in all specific-function collec- 
tivities a political component centers in what we 
have called “management” or “administration.” In 
all large-scale organizations, these functions be- 
come differentiated from the operative ones. 

Just as constraints on the commercial or competi- 
tive structure of markets are imposed by impinging 
non-economic factors, so in many collectivities 
there are consiraints on the political primacy of 
their organization and orientation to situations. In 
the business firm, the standard of monetary success 
incorporates one set of such criteria. In one direc- 
tion, it limits devotion to “technical” perfection by 
applying criteria of monetary profit—a fact the 
importance of which technocrats cannot see— 
while also limiting the relevance and legitimacy of 
pursuing political power. In both directions, the 
limitations take the form of institutionalized mech- 
anisms of control which establish rank orders of 
considerations which are legitimately taken into 
account in decision-making. 

Another example of the interpenetration of poli- 
tics and economics is the universality with which, 
in societies with a highly developed monetary econ- 
omy, command of adequate monetary funds be- 
comes an indispensable condition of effective oper- 
ation—especially as the mechanism for mobilizing 
both physical facilities and necessary’ k'man serv- 
ices. The differences between types of functionally 
specific collectivities lie in the importance of the 
criterion of monetary success—whether all mone- 
tary costs are expected eventually to be balanced by 
proceeds derived from operation, or it is legitimate 
for the organization to incur deficits which must be 
made up by special measures like taxation or solicit- 
ing contributions. It is significant that, in the mod- 
ern liberal type of society, the criterion of monetary 
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independence applies above all to two classes of col- 
lectivities, business firms and households. 

The leadership and authority-power structure of 
the modern university provide examples of the 
limitations on internal political primacy parallel to 
economic ones in non-business collectivities. The 
most important operative personnel are highly qual- 
ified technical specialists working in many different 
fields; the tightness of control by top management 
typical of firms engaged in physical production is 
impossible. That is, internal to the organization, 
power is much more decentralized in its distribution 
than it is in the business organization. The institu- 
tion of tenure is important both as a modification of 
the structure of the labor market and as a limitation 
on administrative power within the organizations. 

Functional Differentiation of Norms and Values. 
The same basic order of functional differentiation 
we have been analyzing occurs at the level of differ- 
entiated norms. At the societal level, the legal insti- 
tutional complex of contact, property, and occupa- 
tional roles is primarily of economic significance. 
This complex includes the institutional norms gov- 
erning money and its uses, involved in all three. 
Money is integrally involved in the institution of 
contract, because a large proportion of contracts 
involve monetary considerations, and because it is 
an institutionalized symbol—the paramount sanc- 
tion of “restitutive law,” as Durkheim called it. 
Money also is the apex of the property system; the 
monetary evaluation of other objects and the con- 
vertibility of “real” assets into money are vital fea- 
tures of any modern property system. The contro- 
versies about units of account in socialist economies 
show that money can be abolished only by invent- 
ing its functional equivalent; indeed, no socialist 
economy has seriously attempted to abolish it, how- 
ever much its market system may differ from free- 
enterprise. Money is absent only in a primitive 
Naturalwirtschaft. Such a society has not reached 
a high level of differentiating economic function. 
Finally, money is involved with the institutionaliza- 
tion of occupation, by virtue of the institutionaliza- 
tion of the legitimacy of monetary remuneration for 
occupational performances. 

Basic economic institutions are embodied in the 
formal legal system, as are the expected variations 
between contexts where they are involved, with or 
without primacy of economic function. Thus the 
directors of a business corporation are legally 
obliged, on penalty of liquidation, to operate to 
maintain financial solvency; governmental units are 
legally authorized to impose taxes to maintain their 
functions; and voluntary contributors to religious, 
charitable, and educational collectivities are legally 


privileged to deduct such contributions from tax- 
able income. 

Similar considerations apply to the normative 
system governing political functions, in govern- 
mental and other contexts. One example is the gov- 
ernmental constitution of the society, prescribing 
the norms defining the procedures for selecting gov- 
ernmental leadership, the nature and limits of their 
authority when in office, and the modes in which 
they may legitimately exercise power. The law in- 
volves a complex set of prescriptions for the norms 
governing leadership, authority, and power in pri- 
vate collectivities, including the definition of vari- 
ations permissible by virtue of differences in their 
functions. An important example of this in Ameri- 
can law is the doctrine of “public interest.” Essen- 
tially, this draws a line between two broad categories 
of activities and, hence, between the collectivities 
carrying them on. In one case, their actions are their 
“private” concern, and the law is conceived as regu- 
latory in the negative sense. Rules keeping the activ- 
ities within bounds preventing them from injuring 
other parties or otherwise violating societal values 
and norms must be observed. If, on the other hand, 
an activity is affected with a public interest, those 
performing it both enjoy privileges—e.g., fran- 
chises to use rights of way—and assume obligations, 
like regulation of rates charged to the public, not 
otherwise applicable. Essentially, activities which 
affect the public interest are defined as involving a 
larger component ot social political responsibility 
than those that do not. The obligations deriving 
from this responsibility must be fulfilled; those who 
undertake them will be given the special privileges, 
exemptions, and facilities necessary for their fulfil- 
ment. Under the law, whether it be formally written 
or not, every private collectivity has its “constitu- 
tion” or set of norms governing the political func- 
tions necessary for its effective operation. 

The type of differentiation under discussion also 
applies to values. Values cannot contro] action by 
mere “emanation.” Their institutionalization in- 
volves their specification through a series of levels 
of function and situation. The values of a primary 
functional subsystem, of a society, like the economy 
or the polity, constitute the first level of specifica- 
tion relative to the general societal values. This 
specification, it is clear, is by function. For 
example, the concept of economic rationality has 
usually been interpreted as a psychological general- 
ization. It also has a definitely normative aspect; and 
at the highest normative level it is the focus of the 
value system of the economy as a functional sub- 
system of the society. 

No society can accept economic rationality as its 
most general societal value-orientation, though it 
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can place the economic highest among its functional 
priorities. Empirically, economic rationality must 
be evaluated according to its place and limits in 
relation to the higher-level societal values, to the 
system’s level of structural differentiation, and to 
the situation of the society. In so far, however, as 
units of the society at all three of the levels below 
that of values becomes structurally differentiated in 
terms of primacy of economic function, the hall- 
mark of this differentiation is that, relative to their 
functions and situations within the system, units are 
governed by this economic standard. Thus, though 
collectivities need not be specifically oriented to 
economic function, there may still be, in the fields 
of contract, money, property, and occupation, com- 
plexes of institutional norms which are highly 
emancipated from non-economic considerations. 
For example, the institutionalization of land owner- 
ship makes land far more disposable as an eco- 
nomic resource than it would be, for instance, 
where rights of alienation were not institutionalized. 

Similar considerations apply at the collectivity 
level. Economic values and norms apply in some 
degree to all collectivities in certain aspects of their 
functioning, whether this involves economic pri- 
macy or not; thus even a church, whose central 
function is far removed from economic primacy, 
must exercise some degree of financial prudence— 
i.e., subscribe, within a limited sphere, to economic 
values. It is, however, the institutionalization of the 
criterion of monetary success as the paramount 
measure of function which is the hallmark of a col- 
lectivity’s economic primacy. This, however, is a 
functional value; and its implications are always 
subject to qualification in terms of institutional vari- 
ability at higher levels and situational variability at 
lower ones. Thus a firm producing dangerous drugs 
or firearms is regulated to protect incompetent and 
innocent parties from misusing these products; such 
protection of third parties is one fundamental focus 
of the institution of contract. Correspondingly, a 
retail food firm will adapt to the whims (perhaps, 
“convenience”’) of its customers as the producer of 
power plants for large, fast ships will not, because 
of the overwhelming importance of technical stand- 
ards of effective performance in the latter case. The 
classical economists were not wholly unrealistic in 
speaking of money as a measure of value. Even 
given the higher-level societal values and still 
higher-level cultural values, that of economic ra- 
tionality is authentic and genuine.” 


22. For the sociologist, the criterion of a “genuine” 
value cannot be its ‘‘absoluteness.” In social and cultural 
systems, as we analyze them, there must be hierarchies of 
values, each of which must take a relative place. The 
system governed by a single, unitarv, absolute value is the 
limiting case which is literally “out of this world.” 


The same considerations apply to occupational 
roles. Some of these roles are mainly economic in 
function, Marginal productivity is a primary stand- 
ard of whether the service should be employed— 
which can roughly be equated, under economically 
ideal conditions, with that service’s contribution to 
the monetary success of the organization employing 
it. Such roles institutionalize economic rationality 
as their primary value. In other roles, such as most 
professional ones, it is a subsidiary value. In choos- 
ing between employments, the professional, other 
things equal, legitimately prefers the financially 
more remunerative job; and the employing organt- 
zation offers more to those who, from its point of 
view, are more desirable personnel. But it does not 
follow on either side that the greatest financial re- 
turn or financial contribution is the first criterion of 
desirability for the collectivity. 

What is true of economic rationality as a differ- 
entiated functional value-system is also true for the 
other functions. In the polity the value-system cen- 
ters on collective or organizational effectiveness for 
the societal collectivity itself or for any legitimate 
goals of subcollectivities. Such effectiveness (or 
power, in a larger, e.g., “international” system) 
may be the paramount functional value of a whole 
society, though it as such cannot be a societal value- 
pattern—that would necessitate some higher basis 
for the legitimate pursuit of power. The range 
within which greater power is valued will, as in 
economics, depend on the societal value-system and 
on considerations of the society’s structural differ- 
entiation and situation. Similarly, some subcollec- 
tivities will be guided within the system by values of 
political primacy, while in others this component is 
subordinated. Thus, while a governmental admin- 
istrative bureau may be evaluated primarily in 
political terms, a university or a family cannot be. 
Values of political function will be institutionalized 
at each of the society’s levels of structural 
hierarchy. 

Specialized values for the integrative system are 
oriented, within the societal value system, to maxi- 
mum internal harmony and mutual complementing 
among the units of the system. Such integrative 
values are expressed in various contexts. There is 
the general ethical one of doing one’s duty to others; 
there is the political one, stressing the importance 
of collective loyalty and individual self-sacrifice; 
there is the legal interest in the equitable settlement 
of conflicts; and there is the medical concern for the 
patient's welfare. These different levels of expres- 
sion share the explicit repudiation of the relevance 
of unit-effectiveness, or power, or of economic suc- 
cess as such, as valid criteria. 
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Differentiation between 
Pattern-Maintenance 
and Integrative Function 


We have discussed at length both the relations 
between economic and political function, and social 
structure at all four levels, because in social science 
traditions these seem to have been more adequately 
analyzed and are better known. The same basic 
principles of the relations between structure and 
function, between segmentation, specification, and 
differentiation, apply to the pattern-maintenance 
and the integrative functions, to the relations of the 
relevant structures to each other and to the eco- 
nomic and political. We shall here confine the dis- 
cussion to a very brief outline of the principal com- 
ponents of structural content involved in these other 
two functions. 

There are two important considerations. First, 
societies will differ in so far as structures with clear 
primacy of these functions have come to be differen- 
tiated from those whose functions are more diffuse. 
Second, relevant structures will be located at dif- 
ferent levels on the scales of segmentation and speci- 
fication, and may thus not be directly comparable 
with each other. 

Within the framework suggested by the distinc- 
tion between the theoretical problems involved in 
equilibrium analysis and in analysis of structural 
change of social systems, the concept of pattern- 
maintenance as a functional category is not meant 
to have empirically static connotations. Analyt- 
ically, specialization in both maintenance and 
change of values should be placed in this category. 

Religion is one of the areas of concern which be- 
long most directly here. Religious values as such 
should be located in the cultural and not in the 
social system. Societal values stand at a lower level 
in the general specification scale of value-patterns 
than do religious ones. But in some sense, all soci- 
etal values are here conceived analytically as reli- 
giously grounded. However, the structural implica- 
tions of this may vary greatly, as a function of the 
nature of both the religion and the social system. 

It has been pointed out that sometimes the over- 
all societal collectivity is also a religious collectivity 
—to quote Durkheim, a “moral community usually 
called a church.” Often, however, this is not the 
case—as in Western Christianity generally and, 
more particularly, in recent denominational plural- 
ism as institutionalized in the United States. There 
are an indefinite plurality of churches, each of 
which is a voluntary association. The state is no 


23. E. Durkheim, Elementary Forms of the Religious 
Life. Introduction. London: Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1926. 


longer a religious collectivity, and there is no estab- 
lished church which claims or is allowed to claim 
universal religious jurisdiction over the whole soci- 
ety. However, values derived from common re- 
ligious orientations are still institutionalized. More- 
Over, an important part of the normative system of 
the society comprises rules governing behavior in 
this sphere—for example, the Constitutional pro- 
visions for the separation of church and state, and 
the institutionalization of religious freedom and tol- 
erance. Thus pluralism—at the collectivity level of 
structure, and, even more, the role level, where 
every individual can within certain limits adhere to 
his own beliefs and practices—does not imply that 
there is no institutionalization of religious orienta- 
tions at the norm and the value levels. This idea is a 
very common misinterpretation of the sense in 
which such a society as the American is described 
as “secularized.” 

As institutionalization of religious orientation has 
become a more specialized and differentiated func- 
tion, it has been allocated to more diverse subcollec- 
tivities at lower levels in the social structure’s scale 
of segmentation and specification than was the 
older type of universal church. But this process has 
coincided with the development of higher levels of 
generality in the religious requirements of normal 
societal membership. For example, the societal 
“common denominator” is considerably more gen- 
eral than was that of medieval Catholicism. It has, 
as it were, been proved that such a narrow and de- 
tailed religious consensus is not a necessary condi- 
tion of stable value-consensus at the societal level. 

A second primary component of the pattern- 
maintenance function is that usually called “sociali- 
zation.” Whereas the primary focus of religion is in 
the cultural system, that of socialization is in the 
personality system. The underlying conditions 
are the relative shortness of the individual’s 
life-span in comparison to the duration of societies, 
and the resulting functional imperative for the so- 
ciety to assimilate a continuing stream of new mem- 
bers, primarily through birth and biological matura- 
tion. Within this framework, the most important 
imperatives are anchoring the process of socializa- 
tion in the genetic sequence of the development of 
personality, essentially through successively inter- 
nalizing increasingly complex and differentiated 
systems of social objects, and the corresponding in- 
ternalization of increasingly generalized patterns of 
culture. 

Universally, at least one kinship unit, always with 
the nuclear family’s prominent participation, is the 
primary collective agent of early socialization; in 
most non-literate societies, the function remains 
embedded in diffuse kinship structures. In modern 
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industrial societies, however, the nuclear family has 
become a far more differentiated, though still highly 
segmented, unit, adapted to the functions of sociali- 
zation and “tension-management.” In the process, 
its connections with the extended kinship nexus 
have been greatly attenuated; it has become struc- 
turally “isolated”; and most of the other functions 
of older kinship structures have passed to non- 
kinship units, notably those of economic produc- 
tion. Because, in this situation, its primary func- 
tions concern early, pre-school socialization, the 
family operates at very low levels of generality in 
the scale of specification of the value-patterns 
which are internalized in the process. 

All more highly differentiated societies have de- 
veloped non-kinship structures centering about the 
functions of formal education in which the higher- 
level patterns of normative culture and systems of 
objects are internalized in the personality. In a few 
societies, there have finally developed institutions 
of higher education in which a highly important 
fusion for sub-functions of pattern-maintenance oc- 
curs: the combination of the highest levels of train- 
ing with, through scholarship and research, the 
functions of codifying and developing important 
parts of the cultural tradition itself. 

This concern with the cultural tradition operates 
in the aspects having to do with value patterns, and 
in fields of existential belief systems—non-empiri- 
cal, as in religious and philosophy, and empirical, 
as in science, technology, and ideology—and ex- 
pressive symbolization, as in the arts. It constitutes 
another basic focus of the society’s pattern-main- 
tenance systems, which tends to become closely as- 
sociated with the higher ranges of the socialization 
system. Expressive symbolization, which reaches its 
highest levels of “universal” significance in the 
sophisticated fine arts, including literature, at lower 
levels of specification involves the modes of taste 
constituting the framework within which expres- 
sive, i.e., otherwise non-functional, activities—in- 
cluding what is ordinarily called recreation—are 
carried out. 

As these functions become less imbedded in 
functionally diffuse structures, the same basic im- 
peratives outlined for structures with economic or 
political functional primacy apply. A school system, 
like a church or a government bureau, must have 
institutionalized leadership and patterns of author- 
ity; it must have access to mobile resources; and it 
must regulate the relations of its services to its con- 
sumers. This is true of a theatrical enterprise or an 
art institute, either requiring the appropriately 
specified values, norms legitimized by these values, 
collectivity organization, and institutionalization of 
different role types. In spite of the non-economic or 


non-political primacy of their functions, they can- 
not escape involvement in the functional impera- 
tives in these areas—everywhere the conditions of 
successful institutionalization of any function. 

Structures with Integrative Primacy. It has been 
suggested that the focus of the integrative subsys- 
tem is the legal system; in a modern Western type of 
society, particularly in the functioning of the appel- 
late courts, and their relation to the more general- 
ized aspects of legislation (much actual legislation 
is, considered functionally, more concerned with 
policy decisions than with establishing generalized 
norms). The establishment of a norm is not alone 
functionally adequate. The courts are concerned 
with fundamental problems: interpretation; deter- 
mination of jurisdictional problems, i.e., in what 
circumstances a norm applies and to whom; and 
problems of sanctions or enforcement, i.e., deter- 
mining the consequences to the actor of compliance 
or non-compliance. The central judicial function is 
interpretation, of which these other two are subcate- 
gories. 

Norms, however, must be defined and inter- 
preted, and also implemented. (We are not here 
concerned primarily with the executive function of 
enforcement, which is goal-attainment rather than 
integration.) 

The first imperative of a system of norms is its 
internal consistency. This is a primary focus of the 
function of interpretation and, in highly differenti- 
ated systems, is primarily a judicial function, 
though sometimes codes are prepared and legisla- 
tively enacted. Second, however, there is the specifi- 
cation of the application of higher-order norms to 
levels where they can guide the action of the soci- 
ety’s lower-level structural units by defining the 
situation for them. This particularly involves the 
collectivity and role levels of structure, and hence 
the institutionalization of the basic patterns govern- 
ing these in political and economic respects. 

Another major functional problem of a norma- 
tive system concerns the adjustments occurring be- 
cause a social system is always involved in processes 
of interchange with a changing environment—in- 
deed, always is subject to endogenous sources of 
change as well. These naturally have repercussions 
on units’ interrelationships, whose significance for 
the integration of the system is focussed in the bear- 
ing of these relations on the content of the system 
of norms, and on the degrees and motivation of 
conformity with norms. 

There seem to be three basic types of processes of 
adjustment. One concerns keeping the regulatory 
norms at a sufficiently high level of generality so 
that much of the adjustment can be left to the spon- 
taneous, i.e., unprescribed, action of the units them- 
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selves. A system of norms is analogous to a lan- 
guage, in that its rules as such do not “say” anything 
concrete, but provide a framework within which 
very many different things can be said and under- 
stood according to the occasion for saying them. In 
certain respects—not exclusively the economic 
sense—it is legitimate to refer to this as the area 
within which self-interest is permitted to operate. 
This “unit-individualism’—unit rather than per- 
sonal, for much of it concerns collectivities—is not 
emancipation from all control through institution- 
alized norms. Rather, as Durkheim so clearly 
brought out, high levels of “responsible freedom” 
can be attained only through positive institutionali- 
zation, through systems of norms and sanctions im- 
posing the obligation of accepting responsibility and 
utilizing freedom over wide areas. It may thus be 
referred to as “institutionalized individualism.” 

The second basic process of integrative adjust- 
ment is altering the content of normative patterns. 
The great integrative problem is to make such ad- 
justments meet the varying functional needs with- 
out threatening the stability of the higher-level sys- 
tem of norms. The dangers of a system of norms 
are rigidity, or such flexibility that either adequate 
definition of the situation is lost or that what there 
is is functionally inappropriate. This operates at the 
higher levels through legislative, judicial, and ad- 
ministrative rulings and decisions, and, at lower and 
private collectivities, through functionally cognate 
mechanisms. 

The third type of process operates, short of major 
structural change itself, in the areas where the other 
two are inadequate. The essential common feature 
of the first two is the expectation that the acting unit 
whose activities are to be controlled will, properly 
situated through definition of norms and sanctions, 
act as desired—operating through the situation, 
without attempting to change the internal structure 
of the unit, be it person-in-role or collectivity. The 
processes of social control, in the narrower socio- 
logical sense, operate upon the “internal” system of 
the unit; in the case of the individual-in-role, on his 
motivations or sentiments. They not only facilitate 
or hinder his getting what he wants, but they re- 
define what he wants. Behavior subject to control 
can be technically termed deviant only when seen 
this way. 

A complex society has institutionalized a variety 
of processes of social control. We shall not attempt 
to list or classify them here. But certain aspects of 
religious ritual certainly fit—those particularly con- 
cerned with reinforcing value-commitment when 
deviance develops or threatens. For the over-all so- 
cietal collectivity and the definition of its goals, cer- 
tain aspects of political ideology and its involvement 


in the definitions of political orientation have this 
type of significance. In implementing norms in rela- 
tional systems, particularly those involving contract 
in the sociological sense, the private practice of law 
in the system of courts is such a mechanism of 
social control. Finally, when concern is focused on 
the individual’s capacity for role-performance, the 
motivated aspect of illness and its therapy, i.e., in 
psychosomatic and mental illness, have a similar 
significance. 

Stratification. A final aspect of social structure 
of primarily integrative significance is social strati- 
fication. That is, the ordering of units of the system 
in a scale of relative prestige which, to function in a 
positively integrative way, must be a genuine ex- 
pression of the institutionalized system of values. In 
other words, prestige reflects functional contribu- 
tion to the society’s welfare. Perhaps the most im- 
portant and necessary functional focus of positive 
institutionalization of stratification is the tendency 
of societal differentiation to lead to bases of polari- 
zation of conflicting interests. The two most obvious 
bases of polarization are political power and wealth, 
i.e., command of more or less generalized facilities. 
Here, the focus of institutionalized stratification is 
legitimizing differential power and wealth, and, 
more generally, access to valued objects and stat- 
uses. 

“Social class” is the most common basis of strati- 
fication. This term includes the differential prestige- 
evaluation of various categories of kinship units, 
differentiated by their members’ functions in the so- 
cial system, by access to power and wealth, and by 
“styles of life,” (i.e., patterns of expressive symbol- 
ism associated with their standards of living). Kin- 
ship is involved because the solidarity of the kinship 
unit, including as it does both sexes and all ages, is 
at some level a central functional imperative of 
every society, even though many partial social sys- 
tems can operate without it. Therefore, certain dif- 
ferential advantages, like better living conditions 
and the younger generation’s access to opportunity, 
must be shared by all members of the unit, regard- 
less of the extent to which they have been “earned” 
by the individual. Thus the wife and children of a 
successful man will share the rewards of his per- 
formance whether or not they have contributed 
very much to it—the question of their contribution 
is irrelevant to the family’s status as a unit. Though 
class mobility is possible in varying degrees, no soci- 
ety has over a long period operated without any 
differentiation in class status. Empirically, the ex- 
tent to which such class differentiation involves 
class conflict is highly variable. The major function 
of the institutionalization of class status is to mini- 
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mize class conflict; but often it is not very success- 
ful. 

It is unnecessary to assume that there should al- 
ways be a single unequivocal prestige-ranking scale 
of kinship units. As we will argue in the Introduc- 
tion to Part Two, a highly generalized prestige and 
power differential between two principal classes is 
a common feature of early civilizations. In later, 
more highly differentiated societies, however, the 
multiplicity of groups with widely varying func- 
tional significance, and the corresponding differen- 
tiation of reward patterns, mean that only on a very 
broad and general basis is it possible to speak of a 
single scale; over considerable ranges, the “upper” 
groups in different functional categories are not 
directly comparable. In contemporary society, €.g., 
it is difficult to compare the prestiges held by lead- 
ing business men, physicians, scientists, and politi- 
cians respectively. Money income is far from an 
exact measure. There is, however, no question that 
few families in the United States with incomes un- 
der five thousand dollars (at the principal income 
earner’s full career maturity) could be described as 
in the higher prestige groups. 

All these integrative functions are performed in 
structural settings which must be analyzed in the 
same general terms applied to the other three func- 
tional subsystems. They involve their subvalues at 
the requisite levels of specification, their own 
norms, collectivities specialized in this direction, 
and roles (except stratification, which cannot be 
specialized on a collectivity or role basis). They 
must meet their own economic, political, and pat- 
tern-maintenance prerequisites, etc. A wide range 
of structural variation in all these respects exist. 


Il. THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL 
EQUILIBRIUM 


The foregoing discussion may serve as transition 
to the consideration of analyzing the dynamic proc- 
esses and mechanisms of social systems, first, with 
reference to the problem of equilibrium within a 
given structural framework. Technical conceptuali- 
zation in this field has developed more slowly than 
in structural morphology or in functional categori- 
zation. Since, therefore, it is less prominent in the 
literature of the period covered by these volumes, 
this Introduction will treat these problems less fully 
than others. It is, however, essential to give it some 
place, if only on the agenda of unfinished business 
of sociological theory—though more than that can 
be done. 


The analysis of dynamic process at the equilibra- 
tion level must center around two categories of the 
system’s components. The first are the resources 
which, starting from outside the system, go through 
various phases as they pass through the system, and 
at certain points are utilized in system functioning, 
i.e., consumed, some “products” then being finally 
put out to other systems. The process can be con- 
ceived as one combining various resources to pro- 
duce a new phase, and then recombining the results 
with still other factors to produce still other phases. 
The second category of component comprises the 
types of mechanisms which mediate these processes 
of generation and utilization of resources and regu- 
late their rates of flow, direction of use, etc. Money 
and power, as discussed, are the prototypes of these 
mechanisms. 

Societal Resources: Categories of Input and Out- 
put.™ First, something about the resource problem. 
Fortunately for sociology, our sister-discipline, eco- 
nomics, has developed and refined a theoretical 
model of this process of factor-combination that is 
capable of generalization. This is the theory con- 
cerning the combination of the factors of produc- 
tion to produce commodities and shares of income. 
In the version important for our purposes, there are 
four factors of production, namely, land, labor, 
capital, and organization. 

The factors of production occupy an interme- 
diate place in the combinatorial flow, through the 
social system, from socially ultimate resources to 
socially ultimate outputs. They are the input-cate- 
gories into the economy as one of the four primary 
functional subsystems of the society. There should, 
therefore, be cognate input-categories for each of 
the other three primary subsystems. It should also 
be possible to use the same pattern of classification 
and analysis at other levels, especially for the socie- 
tal system as a whole and for units at lower levels of 
specification than the primary functional subsys- 
tem. 

Let us attempt to outline this for the society as a 
system. None of the socially ultimate inputs con- 
sists in either actual physical objects or the physical 
behavior of organisms, nor can any of the ultimate 
outputs be placed in these categories.,The social 
system is one of controlling behavior and the physi- 
cal environment through behavior. Its ultimate re- 
sources are the factors in the system’s capacity to 
attain such control, and ultimate outputs for aspects 
of the actual attainment and/or exercise of that 
capacity, including improvements in previous ca- 
pacity. Where physical objects and physical behav- 

24, For convenient reference, a schematic tabulation of 


the categories to be discussed in this section. is included. 
in the accompanying table, 
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Schematic Tabulation of 
Societal Inputs and Outputs 
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Primary Social Subsystem 


Input and Source 


Output and Destination 


Pattern-Maintenance 


Given structure as_institutional- 
ized patterns of normative cul- 
ture 

(no external source) 


Maintenance of structure and 
specification of values 


(no external destination) 


Integration 


Plasticity 
(from behavioral organism) 


Patterns for purposive response 
(to behavioral organism) 


Goal-Attainment 


Capacity for socialized motiva- 
tional commitments 
(from personality) 


Goal-gratification 


(to personality) 


Adaptation 


Codes for organization of in- 


Validation of standards of com- 


formation 


(from cultural system) 


petence 
{to cultural system) 


ior are involved, as they always are, the rights or 
ways to control these entities, not the entities them- 
selves, are the object of sociological analysis. Thus, 
in an economic exchange involving a physical com- 
modity, what changes hands is not the commodity 
but property rights in the commodity. Analytically, 
physical transfer of possession is a “technological” 
process and not a social system process. 

The ultimate resources of a society (and of other 
social systems on the appropriate level of specifica- 
tion) should comprise the ultimate outputs of the 
other subsystems of the general system of action as 
these impinge on the social system itself. It is criti- 
cal, in the economic theory of the factors of produc- 
tion, that land is a special case relative to the other 
three. It has two special properties—it is neither 
consumed in the production process, nor produced; 
and in consequence, its total quantity in the system 
is not a function of its price, though, through the 
market mechanism, particular units of land may be 
allocated to particular uses and users. For the econ- 
omy to function, land as a physical resource must 
be included in this category; so also must the insti- 
tutionalized structure of the society, so far as this is 
treated as given for purposes of economic analysis 
and so far as it is differentially utilized in productive 
processes. 

In the society as a system, the analogue of land 
is the institutionalized normative culture, i.e., the 
social structure, which for the system reference and 
time period under consideration is treated as given. 
At the highest normative level, this consists in the 


system’s values. Treating values as analogous to the 
quantity of land thus becomes another way of stat- 
ing the general methodological postulate enunci- 
ated earlier: there is a set of theoretical problems 
concerning the dynamics of equilibrium analysis 
which should be distinguished from problems in- 
volved in the analysis of structural change. So far 
as analysis is confined to the equilibrium level, in- 
stitutionalized normative culture is not consumed 
in the process but is assumed to remain given and 
stable. The ways these structural components are 
utilized in social process, however, are variable as a 
function of the operation of the same mechanisms 
affecting the utilization of the other resources. 

What are these other resources? According to the 
logic of our paradigm, there should be three: inputs 
respectively from the personality, the behavioral 
Organism, and the cultural system. Another inter- 
esting point is that the situation of the social system, 
i.e., its goal-attainment and adaptive boundaries 
taken together, comprises the personality and cul- 
tural systems,” which fall into these two categories 
respectively; whereas the integrative boundary, with 
certain special features, is, rather surprisingly, re- 
lated to the behavioral organism. 

Tentatively, we suggest that the category of pri- 


25. It is not possible here to amplify this statement. 
The reader interested in following it may refer to Parsons 
and Smelser, Economy and Society, Free Press, 1956, es- 
pecially Chapter II. In that publication, however, the 
analysis was not applied to the action system as a whole 
in terms of the interchanges of its four primary subsys- 
tems, but only to the primary subsystems of a society. 
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mary input from the personality system may be 
called “capacity to socialize motivational commit- 
ments,” extending ultimately to role-performance. 
The input from the cultural system may be called 
codified “information,” in that it provides the cul- 
tural basis of empirical societal problem-solution. 
When this input is specified and made relevant to 
motivational, evaluative, and integrative references 
in the system, it becomes utilizable knowledge. 
Knowledge, on the societal level, is the basic 
facility-category. Finally, the basic input from the 
organism is that plasticity which, through appro- 
priate learning processes, can be built into patterns 
of purposive response. These, in turn, can be util- 
ized in integrated social interaction. The patterning 
of the responses in systems, not the discrete units 
of response, is of crucial significance in this 
connection.” 

What, then, are the ouput categories analogous to 
the income shares of economic theory? Generally, 
the output corresponding to the input of institu- 
tionalized normative culture is the maintenance of 
that structure intact. Only within limitations would 
an important process in a complex system operate 
for long without involving structural change at some 
lower levels of specification, segmentation, and dif- 
ferentiation in the system. In this case, the essential 
pattern-maintenance output is the specification of 
the higher-order value-system to the appropriate 
levels for the functional and situational exigencies 
of the subsystems involved in the secondary proc- 
esses of structural change. 

In interpreting the meaning of the other three 
output categories, one must remember that the 
locus of all the other three subsystems is in individ- 
ual persons—except for the embodiment of culture 
in inanimate physical objects, notably written doc- 
uments. Therefore, in one sense all three of these 
are of psychological significance. 

The primary output to the personality system, an- 
alytically speaking, is goal-gratification (and, of 
course, its negative, deprivation). For the equilib- 
rium of the personality as a system, this is the estab- 
lishment of a stable relation to a structurally signi- 
ficant situational object or system of objects. 
Role-partners participate in social structure on an 
interactive basis through action in a role; the rele- 
vant object is social, a role-partner or a collectivity. 
This output thus matches the input of capacity for 
socialized motivational commitments. One might 
say that the promise of gratification is the ultimate 


26. This suggestion, which may seem strange to many 
readers, is not arbitrary. It has grown largely from dis- 
cussions with Dr. James Olds about the application in 
the theory of action of his findings about the pleasure 
mechanism in regulating behavior, including this mecha- 
nism’s base in the anatomical structure of the brain. 


reward for accepting the disciplines of socialization. 

The ouput to the cultural system that matches the 
input of information is the validation, by compe- 
tent performance, of the cultural standard of com- 
petence. This is essentially the institutionalization 
of instrumentally significant culture (as distin- 
guished from normative and expressive). This in- 
stitutionalization in turn comprises operative units 
of the society—ultimately, individual persons in 
roles—hence its specification to the functions, situ- 
ations, and tasks required by social system opera- 
tion. This suggests that such institutionalization 
and specification, which are factors in restructuring 
the cultural tradition, are products, i.e., ouputé, of 
the social system. The process is that of adapting 
knowledge to social uses, and validating it by effec- 
tive use. 

The output to the behavioral organism that cor- 
responds to the input of purposive response is the 
patterning of responses at the level of behavior, as 
distinguished from personality psychology. At least 
one of the meanings of pleasure is associated with 
this as a reward.” For the population, a primary 
function of the social system is to create optimum 
situations for patterned regulation of behavioral 
processes, through mechanisms like pleasure. This 
includes both giving pleasure and imposing the nec- 
essary controls on it, since evidence indicates that 
the pleasure mechanism, like money, easily gets out 
of hand. As regulator, it also requires regulation.” 

Resource-Processing within the System. Let us 
proceed to a brief outline of the dynamics of “re- 
source-processing” within the social system; that is, 
of what happens between ultimate input and ulti- 
mate output. The process may be divided into three 
major phases: (1) the generation of utilizable factors 
or internal resources; (2) the allocation of these re- 
sources; and (3) their utilization. The first and third 
may be subdivided. At each phase and significant 
subphase there is a combination of the categories of 
resources emerging from the preceding phase, re- 
sulting in a set of modifications preparing them for 
the next phase. 

An Example: The Socialization of Motivational 


ah, These suggestions—above all, that pleasure, as a 
generalized mechanism of control of behavjor, not the 
specific input necessary for metabolic equilibrium (e.g., 
food), is the focus of the phenomena and significance of 
reward—are based primarily on the work of Dr. Olds. See 
es “Self-Stimulation of the Brain,” Science, Feb. 14, 

28. I might remark, parenthetically, that the analytical 
distinction between goal gratification and pleasure or, more 
generally, reward, is a fundamental one which much psy- 
chology has tended to ignore. It underlies, in my opinion, 
the major axis of Freud’s theory, the distinction between 
the “pleasure principle” and the “reality principle.” See 
Parsons, “Social Structure and the Development of Per- 
sonality,” Psychiatry, November, 1958. 
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Capacity. Motivation as a resource provides a good 
illustration, as a fairly well analyzed case. At the 
societal level, motivation originates as an input 
from the personality system. The major phase of 
generation may be divided into three principal sub- 
phases. The first is the one known to psychoanalytic 
theory as the oral phase. In this, through identifica- 
tion with the primary agent of care (usually the 
mother), the individual builds up a system of 
“socialized” motivation whereby his maintaining 
the attachment to this agent becomes the paramount 
goal of the emerging personality system. 

The next phase extends from the resolution of 
the oral attachment to that of the Oedipus complex. 
Then differentiation of the original internalized 
oral-maternal object occurs, yielding a personality 
system consisting of four primary motivational sub- 
systems or need-dispositions—adequacy, security, 
conformity, and nurturance.” The balance among 
these differs in different personalities; in particular, 
one major factor of differential balance is estab- 
lished through sex-rote identification, whose foun- 
dations are laid in this period. But the relevance of 
this broad structural pattern may be treated as a 
constant. 

These processes of differentiation, and hence in- 
creasing capacity to cope with motivational prob- 
lems, are clearly not a function simply of the 
unaided maturation of motivational capacity; the 
socialization of this capacity is dependent on the 
combination of original capacity with three other 
components, at the proper levels of specification. 
The first component is one of value-pattern inter- 
nalized, by the time of the Oedipal resolution, to 
form the primary basis of the super-ego. The second 
is a component of socialized information which be- 
comes the basis of the child’s early cognitive de- 
velopment. The third is a component of properly 
measured and specified pleasure-rewards, to which 
the organism responds and which is especially im- 
portant to motor skills. In relevance to socialization, 
the primary type, at least, are the rewards associated 
with pre-Oedipal eroticism, which Freud has made 
famous. The strength and, possibly, certain other 
qualitative variations of original motivation, and 
variations in corresponding inputs of value-pattern, 
of information, and of the pleasure-reward depri- 


29. These views are derived from Freud and H. A. 
Murray. My own treatment is stated most fully in Family, 
Socialization and Interaction Process, Free Press, 1955, 
Chapter II, and, with some modification and extension, in 
“Social Structure and the Development of Personality,” 
Psychiatry, Nov., 1958. Though important empirical quall- 
fications need to be made for variations in the social 
structures of different societies, the relevance of the gen- 
eral paradigm of three major phases, marked by the oral, 
Oedipal, and adolescent patterns is a constant which tran- 
scends cultural relativity. 


vation balance, explain variations in outcome for 
the post-Oedipal personality structure. 

Even apart from variations in maturational 
quantitative factors, the motivational capacity of 
the immediately post-Oedipal child is not yet utiliz- 
able for role-performance in complex social sys- 
tems, because it is too undifferentiated to perform 
the multiple roles required of the adult. The pri- 
mary differentiation leading up to this order of 
capacity for multiple role-commitments occurs in 
the latent and adolescent periods. There are further 
inputs, from other subsystems, into the “socializa- 
tion” subsystem of the society—value-components, 
information, and pleasure-rewards—but at differ- 
ent levels of specification and qualitative differentia- 
tion from the pre-Oedipal phases. It is striking that, 
in our type of socicty, the informational input is 
predominantly at the higher levels of generality 
required by a literate culture. 

A personality structure results which, with vary- 
ing emphases in each of the primary role categories, 
should be capable of playing differentiated roles 
simultaneously: in a family, procreation through 
marriage and parenthood; in a functionally special- 
ized collectivity, through occupation; in a setting of 
community responsibility (especially in political 
terms); and in a setting concerned with the value- 
stability of the system, especially through religion. 

The other three types of input undergo corres- 
ponding kinds of “processing.” For values, the 
point of input is the value system’s highest socially 
relevant level of generality; for information, it is 
the culturally codified body of knowledge available 
in the society; for the purposive response factor, it 
is the “plastic potentiality” of the constituent or- 
ganisms. These four factors have an obverse rela- 
tionship in the societal scale of specification. The 
value-pattern and the informational components 
are introduced at the highest level of generality so 
far as their relevance to social system function is 
concerned, whereas the motivational and purposive 
response components are the most specific in terms 
of social system function. In one sense, concerned 
with the system-reference of their sources, these 
factors also are introduced in highly generalized 
form, and must be redefined on the appropriate 
levels for their use in the social system. Thus only 
collectivity- and role-level values are operatively 
realizable, and only role-level information is “prac- 
tical.” Correspondingly, only role-level motivation 
is functional to the social system. The old question, 
“What use is a baby?” is relevant. 

The Allocation of Resources to Operative Units. 
In temporal sequence, the generation of internal 
resources must precede their allocation. Allocation 
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is made to operative units of the system, to which 
resources are committed for use. 

Economics again provides us with a prototype of 
the allocating mechanism, namely, the market. The 
output of the generation phase which the economist 
calls labor as a “factor of production” may be de- 
fined as capacity for functional performance in 
occupational roles. It is the product of the socializa- 
tion process, in “developed” societies focusing, in 
its terminal phase, at the point of the individual’s 
emergence from formal education. An important 
current concept of the supply of potential occupa- 
tional services is that of the /abor force. The econo- 
mist treats this concept of supply as relevant; and it 
is parallel to the concept of “effective demand.” 
Many persons with skills and other usable capaci- 
ties are not in the labor force, because they are not 
accessible to offers of employment—perhaps the 
largest group comprises housewives. A member of 
the labor force is either employed or seeking em- 
ployment—presumably with real chance of success. 

The labor market is the mechanism by which 
employing organizations and persons seeking em- 
ployment are brought together. At the market level, 
the primary directly operating factor is comparative 
monetary remuneration. The operation of the mar- 
ket mechanism makes possible a relatively “func- 
tional” allocation, without the need of centralized 
administrative decision. 

It follows from the above account of the genera- 
tion process of occupational capacity that not an 
undifferentiated stream, but a highly differentiated 
set of substreams, are fed into the labor market. 
There is not one completely integrated labor mar- 
ket, but many, partially integrated with each other. 
There are two main bases of differentiating these 
from each other. The first concerns level of ca- 
pacity, from unskilled labor to the high qualifica- 
tions required for specialized functions or responsi- 
bilities. The second concerns qualitative role—once 
one is committed to medicine or science,. he is un- 
likely to seek a role in governmental administration. 
Above all, qualitative differentiation concerns dif- 
ferent types of combination, in the phase of the 
socialization process called “training,” of more 
generalized performance capacity with other fac- 
tors contributing to trained capacity—functional 
values, information, and types of reward in the 
behavioral sense.” 

The closest possible approach to the economist’s 


30. Markets in the present sense appear only on cer- 
tain levels of the general differentiation of social structure. 
On less differentiated levels, the functional equivalents of 
these allocative processes are embedded in functionally 
diffuse structures. The utilization of the resources is likely 
to be much less fluid, much more strictly ascribed to par- 
ticular collective units. 


“perfect market,” where labor is the resource in- 
volved, is in the field of low-level relatively undif- 
ferentiated capacities, where the interchangeability 
of units is prominent. As capacities become more 
rare and more differentiated, other factors inter- 
vene to “skew” the classical market pattern—e.g., 
the market for professional services is substantially 
different from the competitive model. 

Where societies are highly enough differentiated 
politically there are allocative processes, governed 
by the power mechanism, that are analogous to 
markets. Leadership capacity is the resource allo- 
cated through this type of channel—including the 
organizational patterning which makes it effective, 
if this is not ascriptively fixed. One of the best 
analyzed cases of leadership capacity is that of 
organization as a factor of production, which as 
a mobile resource has in particular been analyzed 
as “entrepreneurship” in Schumpeter’s sense, or 
“organizational responsibility” in the sense Barnard 
employs.” 

In executive roles in specific-function collec- 
tivities, personalized leadership capacity is acquired 
through a special type of labor market. In this con- 
nection, components of this internal resource are 
fused with the performance-capacity resource. In 
other connections, this is not the case. For example, 
in the allocation of political leadership through the 
electoral process, voting is an exercise of power 
through the agency of which those to assume actual 
operative responsibility are selected from a pool of 
aspirants to leadership. In the American govern- 
mental system, e.g., this operates both in the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches, and at the federal, 
state, and local levels. Comparable processes oper- 
ate in countless democratic associations. 

In modern totalitarian regimes (and in some sub- 
associations in democratic societies), effective en- 
franchisement is made impossible by the one-party 
system. Nevertheless, that party is ceaselessly con- 
cerned with legitimizing, through propaganda and 
agitation, its selection for leadership in the eyes of 
the public and, as recently in Hungary, when its 
claims are not validated a major crisis may develop. 

The essential point is that leadership capacity is 
generated within the society, through the socializa- 
tion of individuals and through the develupment of 
mobile and adaptable potentialities of organization. 
Then, where this resource is not ascribed to a par- 
ticular use, there must be some mechanism for 
allocating it to operative units which can utilize it. 

There are comparable processes of allocating the 


3. Chester I. Barnard, The Functions of the Execu- 
tive, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1938. 


Ul a Schumpeter, The Theory of Economic Develop- 
ment. 
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other categories of internal societal resource, one 
deriving from the value-system through processes 
of specification, and the other deriving from the 
integrative exigencies of the system: these are ulti- 
mately concerned with the relation of purposive 
response and reward. The former concerns allocat- 
ing legitimation to new and altered collectivity 
structures and functions—an important process in 
a rapidly developing society. The latter concerns 
the social-control function, discussed above, and the 
problem of institutional commitment to conformity 
with generalized norms. This latter is “motiva- 
tional,” but it operates at a variety of levels. There 
is in this, as in the other cases, a variety of processes 
analogous to those of the market. 

The Utilization of Resources. The stage in the 
natural history of a resource-unit that follows its 
allocation is utilization. Like generation, this may 
be subdivided into three phases. First, the usual 
immediate recipient of a resource-unit through 
societal allocation is,a collectivity. Independent 
occupational roles, like those of the private profes- 
sional practitioner or the independent artisan, 
should be treated as limiting cases, constituting the 
one-man collectivity. This becomes more significant 
as resources become more mobile and larger pro- 
portions of them are utilized in specific-function 
processes. Then there is a fundamental structural 
difference between the field of the allocative 
process, e.g., a market, and the agency of utiliza- 
tion, e.g., a firm. From one point of view, the differ- 
ence is one of degree of stringency of control. In the 
allocative process, the utilization unit is in the posi- 
tion of bidding for resources which other units also 
want. Once allocated, however, the resource-unit is 
controlled by its recipient—sometimes to the point 
of complete consumption. Such complete consump- 
tion occurs most obviously with physical commod- 
ities—which are not, as such, units of social-system 
resource, but are facilities controlled in the interest 
of social-system process. 

Utilization is essentially a process of successively 
more particularized decision-making; action-oppor- 
tunities, facilities, and responsibilities are allocated 
more specifically at each step. The most broadly 
defined stages are the allocation to the collectivity, 
to the role, and to the task. The function of the col- 
lectivity is to define what is to be done; that of allo- 
cation to role, to define who is to do it; and that of 
the task level, how it is to be done. 

As in the generation of resources, in the process 
of utilization, each step (including the substeps 
within it) involves combining the resource-units in 
question with other units. The organization em- 
ploys labor units through the labor market. It 
supplies an organizational framework within 


which these units can function effectively.” It sup- 
plies facilities essential for this, such as physical 
facilities whose procurement was beyond the work- 
er’s control—e.g., office, laboratory, and library— 
though some of these may be determined by nego- 
tiation. The organization may supply funds which, 
within certain rules, he may use to procure equip- 
ment and employ service. 

There is, in the operation of the social system, 
a terminus ad quem of the process, i.e., the ultimate 
accomplishment of tasks. This may be defined as 
the point at which no further commitment of 
societal resources is required as “reasonable” in that 
particular task-context. For example, maintaining 
an elderly person is an institutionalized social obli- 
gation. On his death, however, the obligation of 
maintenance is terminated and the tasks of relatives, 
health-care personnel, etc., involved are completed, 
except for the functions of funeral observance, set- 
tlement of a possible estate, etc. The resources pre- 
viously committed to this task are, if still uncon- 
sumed, freed for another. 

The specific content of the economic paradigm 
used in this discussion as an analytical model can- 
not be generalized to apply to all essential social 
processes, but its logical structure can be so general- 
ized. Differences arise from two sources. One is 
the level of specification of resources in their prog- 
ress through the system; the most direct relevance 
of the economic paradigm is at the market level of 
most general allocation. The second is the qualita- 
tive differentiation of types of resources. The only 
resources which fit the economic paradigm very 
closely are monetary funds and instruments.” 
Finely divisible, not very perishable, and highly 
standardized commodities come next. Any form of 
labor service is a rather bad third; and organization 
as a factor is probably much farther away from the 
paradigm of the perfect market. 

Value specification (legitimation), institutional- 
ized permissiveness in processes of social control, 
and the like, cannot be bought, though in a sense 
they must be paid for. The solution of this apparent 
paradox lies in the independent yet interpenetrating 
subsystems of a social system in both dynamic and 
structural respects. Thus the decision to employ a 


32. One example is the framework establishing the main 
relation to students of the college or university teacher. 
In a modern society, it would be difficult for the sociolo- 
gist, for example, just to “hang out his shingle’ and hope 
to attract (and make a living from) competent students 
and, in turn, to give them prospects of acceptable future 
employment as professionals. 

33. Of course, this does not mean that the fact that 
the particular person has lived and died has no further 
social consequences. 

34. See Parsons and Smelser, op. cit., pp. 156 ff. 
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particular professional service involves employer 
and employee in a special kind of market which 
involves monetary transactions, among other 
things. But rights and obligations of privileged com- 
munication may be concomitants of the established 
relationship, and may not then be contracted away 
or waived—as, e.g., in the relationship between 
attorney and client. This is precisely what Durk- 
heim meant by one of the “non-contractual ele- 
ments of contract.” Within this sphere, the rela- 
tionship is protected from both monetary and politi- 
cal intervention; the non-economic resource of per- 
missiveness is utilized to solve the client’s problems. 
A kind of contractual freedom exists: the client 
may choose what confidential information he re- 
veals to his attorney; and the latter may choose how 
he reacts to these disclosures or to what he suspects 
the client of withholding. Hence the interchange, 
though structurally analogous to a market, is, in 
content and in functional signficance in the system, 
fundamentally different from any market. 


Mechanisms Controlling 
Resource-Processing 


For present purposes, this account of the process- 
ing of resources through the system will have to 
suffice, supplemented only by a brief discussion of 
the mechanisms most immediately controlling these 
processes. A somewhat fuller picture of the nature 
of dynamic process can be presented only by dis- 
cussing the processes of resource-flow in relation to 
the controlling mechanisms. 

Money. Again, the best-analyzed control mecha- 
nism is economic, namely, money. It has been noted 
that money is not a commodity, but is essentially a 
specialized mode of communication mediating in 
the circulation of expectations and binding commit- 
ments of certain types. As such, money has the 
characteristic two-level structure found in all lan- 
guages; a system of categorizing meaning, and of 
operative utterances. In the language of the classi- 
cal economists, money is simultaneously both a 
measure of value and a medium of exchange. In 
the former sense it provides the criteria of economic 
valuation by specification of the general value pat- 
tern to the level of economic function. It is the 
economic common denominator of many com- 
modities and services considered as both products 
and factors of production; thus it serves further 
as a Standard for economically rational allocation 
of resources. In this capacity, however, the use of 


35. Division of Labor in Society, Free Press, Book I, 
Chap. VII. 


monetary standards does not imply that anything 
changes hands. 

When money functions as a real medium of ex- 
change, however—when real dollars and not units 
of account are involved—the spending unit is 
relinquishing, the receiving unit acquiring, some- 
thing of value. But that something cannot be tech- 
nologically utilized or consumed; it can be used 
only to control the allocating of what economists 
call “real” resources and products. The significant 
point is that possessing money involves a power or 
capacity to get things done, while avoiding specific 
commitments at the moment—i.e., about specific 
channels of expenditure in terms of object or of 
source of supply, about time of purchase, and about 
price. The combination of effectiveness (purchasing 
power) and freedom from commitment makes 
money such an important mechanism. Spending 
money is like speaking: the utterance, once made, 
has consequences; but the speaker who commands 
a language and has certain knowledge he can for- 
mulate in its terms retains his freedom to say what 
he likes until he is committed through acts of utter- 
ance. 

As a medium of exchange, money can function in 
either of two generalized ways, namely, as a facil- 
ity, or as a reward. As a facility, it is the generalized 
capacity to command more specific facilities; as a 
reward, it is a generalized measure of the value of 
a performance or of a variety of performances, and 
also the transmitting of something of value.” 

Involving money, the paradigm of supply and 
demand, as a specification of the nature of market 
process, is important to all social system process. As 
the paradigm is used by economists, supply func- 
tions are always stated in terms of “real” assets, e.g., 
commodities, services, products, or factors of pro- 
duction; whereas demand functions are stated in 
monetary terms. This may validly be identified with 
the performance-sanction paradigm of the general 
analysis of action, in that supply-demand is a case 
of performance-sanction. The monetary mecha- 
nism, as a mechanism of control, stands higher on 
the generalization-specification scale than does the 
resource which it controls; this is generally true of 
the performance-sanction relationship. ° « 

Money is only one of several analogous mecha- 
nisms controlling resource combination and alloca- 
tion in social systems; but the logical paradigm out- 
lined for its case should be applicable to the others 
—e.g., to political power. 

“Real Commitments.” Economists have gener: 

36. Olds’s work indicates that, in behavioral psychology, 
the relation of goal-gratification to pleasure is theoretically 
parallel to the relation between acquiring possession of a 


physical commodity and money. Pleasure and money, not 
food and commodities, are the primary reward categories, 
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ally spoken as if market trade were in physical com- 
modities and services. This concept is elliptical; it 
does not refer to the factor of rights of disposal over 
goods and services that constitutes another mecha- 
nism of control over resources standing lower in 
the control and specification scale than money. The 
economist’s “real” resources and income must not 
be directly identified with this level. In the case of 
services, the employment contract establishes cer- 
tain mutual rights and obligations between em- 
ployer (typically, an organization) and employee 
(typically, an individual assuming a role). But a 
series of decisions of specification must be made be- 
fore ultimate utilization of the labor resource as a 
factor in production. Per se, the act of employment 
excludes units other than the employing one from 
encroaching on the rights of the employing unit; it 
also defines both the obligations assumed by the 
employee within the organization, and the obliga- 
tions assumed by the employing organization for 
remuneration, type of work expected, times, etc. 

Operative work is performed in a technical sub- 
system of the employing organization. Employ- 
ment is neither the process of work nor specific 
commitment to it; it is crossing the boundary into 
membership in the employing organization. Par- 
ticular steps may be compressed, but each must be 
analytically recognized. For physical facilities, the 
analogy to employment is the acquisition of prop- 
erty rights. 

The institutions of occupation and property are 
thus structurally analogous to money. At the insti- 
tutional level they are generalized norms governing 
the allocation and utilization of resources. But as 
“jobs” and possessive rights over physical objects, 
their character is analogous to that of money as a 
medium of exchange. Rights to jobs and to com- 
modities thus change hands, just as money changes 
hands. A job commits its incumbent to a series of 
performances which are still relatively unspecified. 

Moreover, markets and money are impossible 
while the allocation of economically significant re- 
sources is sufficiently embedded in ascriptive sys- 
tems of rights and obligations. These structures’ 
diffuseness is associated with the dispersal of prop- 
erty-rights and work-obligations. Their combina- 
tion into ownership and occupation is the prerequi- 
site of the resource-mobility necessary for extensive 
control of allocation through markets. This is a 
complex hierarchy. Money can control only certain 
steps in the process—i.e., the allocation of resources 
to units, but not their effective utilization within 
units. 

The mechanism most closely analogous to money 
is the utilization of real commitments. These com- 
mitments operate by manipulating both property 


rights over physical possessions and occupational 
rights over employed persons in their organizational 
roles. In the latter case, the authority of the organ- 
ization’s management or administration over its 
personnel is analogous to property rights over 
physical objects. It is an institutionalized mecha- 
nism which, given the commitment to employment, 
enables management to make realistic further de- 
cisions of specification about utilizing the resource. 
At the time of commitment to employment, the 
content of these specifications need not be known 
by or agreed to by either party. Therefore, the same 
fundamental freedom from detailed advance com- 
mitments operates in the case of organizational 
authority as in that of property. Authority is thus a 
generalized medium underlying power in the same 
sense that property underlies money. 

In economic parlance, these capacities for utiliza- 
tion, of which property and occupational role are 
prototypes, may be called real commitments, in the 
economist’s sense of “real” as contrasted with 
monetary. The allocation of real commitments in 
this sense is controlled by the monetary mechanism, 
while these commitments constitute mechanisms 
governing the processes of further specification of 
the utilization of resources. At least one intermedi- 
ate step is necessary to solve the problem of how 
specification of the physical operations of the be- 
havioral process is brought about. 

Power. Let us now consider the step above money 
in the hierarchy of mechanisms of control. This 
brings us back to the problem of power, whose most 
important points we will discuss in terms of their 
relevance to the present context. We may begin 
with the fact that in complex societies, structurally, 
there is a gap between the functional imperatives of 
co-ordinating collectivities relative to their collec- 
tive goals and the structurally institutionalized 
obligation of units at the requisite levels of specifi- 
cation. This gap is comparable to the one created by 
the division of labor between markets for products 
and markets for labor services. If ascriptive obliga- 
tions do not close the gap, then particularized 
“deals” may occur, between units with leadership 
responsibilities and units on whose co-operation 
they must depend, about the terms of this co-opera- 
tion—these deals are analogous to economic barter. 
But flexible orientation to changing situations on 
this basis is extremely limited. Higher flexibility, 
and hence effectiveness, depends on the institu- 
tionalization of a generalized mechanism for struc- 
turing and legitimating expectations on both sides 
without too definite advance specification of de- 
tailed rights and obligations. In the analytically de- 
fined political field, such a mechanism is power. For 
the leadership function, it is the legitimized capacity 
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to claim loyal co-operation, within institutionalized 
limits, without prior specification of the content of 
the expected performances. In the political field this 
takes the form of the rights to make binding de- 
cisions—rights which are institutionalized as lead- 
ership, authority, and regulation at the appropriate 
levels of specification. 

For “followership,” analytically considered, 
essentially the same considerations apply. Nega- 
tively, the institutionalization of power protects 
status positions against interference and, if inter- 
ference is threatened, acts against the threat in such 
a way that those in authority must listen. One ex- 
ample is the institutionalization of civil rights, with 
access to the courts, to legislators, and to executive 
officials. Positively, it is the institutionalization of 
expectations that, within limits, the public’s de- 
mands will be given a serious hearing—e.g., most 
formally in the electoral process. 

A “power system” in this sense, as in the case 
of a market, is a mechanism for adjusting in- 
evitably conflicting interests over considerable 
areas, where the power held on each side must be 
considered by the other, and where relatively stable 
“rules of the game” hold conflicts within bounds. 
The units involved may be identified with those 
many political scientists call “interest groups.” 
From one point of view, the outcome is always 
some sort of “compromise.” This situation is paral- 
lel to the market, where the seller by definition has a 
monetary interest in a higher price and the buyer 
in a lower one, so that an agreed price is a compro- 
mise (except at a limiting extreme). 

The measure of value in the case of power is the 
concept of the public interest. Interest groups, in- 
cluding governmental incumbents, are never con- 
tent to operate in terms of “naked power,” but 
always attempt to legitimize their claims in terms of 
the public interest. However imperfect the integra- 
tion achieved may be, this concept’s weight is far 
from negligible in a moderately stable political sys- 
tem. At the level of medium, there is no institution- 
alized unit which is generally comparable to the 
monetary unit, though in one crucial sector of the 
power system the vote is a very precisely defined 
unit. The vote is the followership’s instrument of 
the exchange process of power, though it does not 
stand alone; there are a variety of other means to 
exert political influence, Leadership must earn votes 
by establishing, among groups of voters, the expec- 
tation that in future contingencies the leaders will 
act in ways relatively acceptable to the group in 
question—but not in terms of specified commit- 
ments. This would reduce the system to political 
barter; an economic equivalent of frequent occur- 


rence is the employer’s specific contractual pro- 
vision of family living quarters to employees. 

Political power stands higher in the hierarchy of 
societal control mechanisms than money. They are 
interrelated, in that money funds can be a means of 
acquiring political power, while the holder of politi- 
cal power is in a favored position for acquiring 
money. But these relationships should not obscure 
the fundamental hierarchical order, as is shown by, 
e.g., the governmental control of the monetary 
system as a system—a control necessary because 
in a differentiated, yet integrated, society there can 
be only one paramount collectivity and system of 
legal norms. Another indication of their hierarchal 
discreteness is the fact that the functioning of a 
market system depends on basic normative condi- 
tions controlled more by a governmental system 
than by the various “private” interest groups in- 
volved in market transactions. 

Integrative Communication. To complete the pic- 
ture, a suggestion may be made about still another 
class of mechanisms, these at the top of the hier- 
archy of control. This class is integrative communi- 
cation, and is related to the functions of social con- 
trol in the narrow technical sense discussed above 
in a structural-functional connection. The opera- 
tional focus of this type of mechanism is the 
motivational commitment of units of the system to 
the fulfilment of institutionalized expectations. 

The hierarchy thus far reviewed may be sum- 
marized as follows: real commitments form the 
institutionalized basis for regulating the processes 
of fulfilling the contractual obligations assumed by 
units in the social system. They define generalized 
expectations within which, through authority (in 
the operative subsystem, not at the societal level), 
negotiation, etc., the specification of performance 
obligations, its rewards, etc., can be worked out. 
In the major allocative contexts, the operative col- 
lective unit typically acquires only the real commit- 
ments to the use of its essential resources, leaving 
further specification to be made as new situations 
develop. 

The proximate mechanism of allocating real 
commitments is the monetary mechanism—quali- 
fied, as necessary when one generalizes sociologi- 
cally about market processes. Operativé control of 
the uses to which these commitments are to be put 
is not relevant to the monetary mechanism; their 
contractual availability for use, and the generalized 
conditions on which this works out—particularly in 
competition with other utilising units—are relevant 
to the monetary mechanism. We must still consider 
both the legitimation of the goals of operating units 
at the requisite level of specification, and a variety 
of questions about structuring the situation in which 
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they may operate. The function of the political 
process is one fundamental level of this specifica- 
tion of goals and conditions. By structural fusion, 
political authority may, in certain fields, undertake 
specific allocation below the monetary level, or 
operation, or both. For example, this is universally 
the case for the functions of military defense; in a 
socialist society, it comprises a much broader field. 

In all three of these types of process, the “inter- 
ests” of the units in question can be taken for 
granted; given the situation, including normative 
prescriptions and the sanctions attached to them, 
units know what they want and can be expected to 
act in accord with their interests. At a still higher 
level of the problem of control, this assumption is 
suspended and the question arises of mechanisms 
for bringing the individual or collective unit to 
accept the institutionalized definition of the situa- 
tion.” It is probable that applying direct negative 
sanction will reinforce deviant tendencies; if con- 
formity is to be motjvated one must go behind 
rational mechanisms and modify the underlying 
structure determining the unit’s orientation. One 
typical case is the mechanism of therapy operating 
with reference to the motivated components of ill- 
ness, when the object is the individual’s personality. 
In other cases, however, the object may be a collec- 
tivity, like a delinquent gang; and, in others, a re- 
lational system not formally organized as a collec- 
tivity—as in the practice of civil law, where the 
typical system is defined as comprising two opposed 
parties, their attorneys, and the normative system 
represented through a court; whether or not there 
is actual resort to court, the presence of the courts 
is of fundamental significance. Some aspects of the 
functioning of partisan politics, of religious ritual, 
and of other phenomena also belong in this cate- 
gory. 

The mechanisms of control in such cases must 
operate in situations insulated from the pressures 
of normal sanction systems. One such institution is 
privileged communication. Another example is 
found in religious ritual, where the situation is de- 
fined as exceptional—e.g., the treatment of be- 
reaved persons, set apart as sacred. Permissiveness 
provides an opportunity for giving an order of sup- 
port to which the unit would not otherwise be en- 
titled, i.e., in spite of attitudes or conduct which 
otherwise would be “punished” with negative sanc- 
tions. Within this protected sphere, a special process 


37. In cases falling under the present heading, deviant 
attitudes toward institutionalized expectations are ambiv- 
alent. That is, the problem of institutionalizing new ex- 
pectations must be treated as analytically distinct from 
that of implementing expectations already institutionalized. 
See The Social System, Parsons, Free Press, 1951, Chap- 
ter VII. 


of conditional sanctioning of behavior can operate 
until a pattern consistent with the general institu- 
tional expectations is so strongly established that 
the special permissiveness and support are unneces- 
sary. 

This set of mechanisms has the same formal 
structure as the others which have been reviewed. 
So far as the mechanisms operate effectively, per- 
missiveness and support do not imply abandon- 
ment of the institutionalized expectations; they are 
justified by special circumstances making it difficult 
or impossible for the unit to fulfil those expecta- 
tions—e.g., because an individual is sick, or a pair 
of conflicting units cannot know their legal obliga- 
tions until these have been worked out with their 
attorneys or through court decision. Thus, the 
measure of value is very much involved. Facilities, 
in the form of information, e.g., as interpretations, 
and rewards, e.g., evaluative sanctions, especially 
approval, definitely circulate. Moreover, these are 
scarce media; any good psychiatrist or appellate 
judge knows that interpretations must not be too 
lavishly offered. “Just “thinking out loud” without 
carefully considering the impact of what is said on 
the patient or on the pool of potential litigants 
would not be good therapy or jurisprudence. 

This set of mechanisms ranks first in the hier- 
archy. Resort is made to them only when others 
have failed to operate; indeed, such failure is a di- 
rect criterion of the need for them. Thus the disabil- 
ity aspect of illness is the primary criterion of the 
need for therapeutic help. Furthermore, on theoreti- 
cal grounds this category of mechanisms is at the 
top of the whole hierarchical series—going farther 
brings one to the problem of structural change as 
such, which has been defined as a different order of 
problem. It lifts the restriction that the structure of 
the system, ie., the institutionalized normative 
culture, must be treated as given. 

Summary of the Equilibrating Process. The equi- 
librium processes of a social system are intermesh- 
ing processes involving two sets of changeable fac- 
tors, each defined in terms of the system’s structure. 
The first set comprises the categories of resources 
which, at each stage of being processed through the 
system, are combined with the appropriate comple- 
mentary resources. The progress of each resource 
through the system is a process of specification 
through decision-making about disposition through 
allocation and about proportions of combination. 
The second set of changeable factors comprises the 
mechanisms just discussed. Resources are differen- 
tiated from mechanisms in that resources, from the 
point of view of the system, are, at any given 
stage, consumed (with the exception of structure, 
e.g., land); whereas mechanisms, as media of con- 
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trol, are, from the point of view of the unit, spent 
and acquired, while, from that of the system, they 
circulate from one unit to another but are not con- 
sumed. For instance, money cannot be consumed, 
but only transferred from one possessor to another. 
We have described how the same is true of real 
commitments, of power, and of integrative com- 
munication. The component of structure in which 
these changeables are based is neither consumed 
nor circulated. 

The general significance of the hierarchical inter- 
relations of these components indicates that the 
social system as a whole and its internal processes 
should, in regard to behavior, be considered as a 
complex set of cybernetic controlling mechanisms 
—not just one governor, but a complex series of 
them. In this broad sense, the problem of the dy- 
namics of social systems is not so much a problem 
of the transformation of energy as of the processing 
of information. 

The analysis of these processes is now in an ele- 
mentary stage. Some fundamental definitions and 
classifications are now being formulated, as are 
some important sequences, such as specification of 
the broad combinations needed at each stage, and 
the broad quantitative differences made by grossly 
different proportions. Furthermore, in an interde- 
pendent system, every long sequence of process- 
stage, to be accurately analyzed, must specifically 
account for the effect of repercussions through the 
rest of the system and for the resulting feedback on 
the original points for analysis. 

For all aspects of this problem, important points 
of reference—e.g., the combination processes of 
economic theory and their relation to the monetary 
mechanism; the socialization process in relation to 
social structure; certain salient aspects of power 
systems; recent work on decision-making in collec- 
tivities; and knowledge of therapeutics. But these 
are still fragments, at best partially woven into the 
fabric of a genuinely systematic analysis. The con- 
cept of system itself is the most important guide to 
developing such analysis. 

The problem of systematizing the morphology of 
living—i.e., biological, psychological, social, and 
cultural—systems is intrinsically easier to solve than 
that of their dynamics in the present sense. This is 
the reason that the first major section of this essay 
is longer than the second and that, in the following 
selections, there is more documentation in the field 
of structural analysis than in analysis of dynamic 
process. Dynamic analysis must, in our theoretical 
scheme, be referred to morphological premises, or 
else be subject to complete loss of orientation. The 
statement that everything empirical is subject to 
change may be metaphysically correct; but this is 


often translated into the scientifically untenable 
doctrine condemning as invalid a heuristic assump- 
tion that any reference point is structurally given, 
on the grounds that such an assumption would com- 
mit the investigator to deny the fluidity of ultimate 
reality. Science is not a photographic reproduction 
of reality, but is a highly selective mode of organiz- 
ing man’s orientation to reality—-however philoso- 
phers define the latter. The scientifically specific 
component of this organization depends on ability 
to establish reference-points structurally stable 
enough to justify the simplification of dynamic 
problems prerequisite to logically manageable anal- 
ysis. Empirically, these reference-points are relative 
and may be expected to change as the science de- 
velops. The categorical assertion that any assump- 
tions about structure are scientifically inadmissible, 
because in the last analysis everything is in flux, 
denies the legitimacy of science. In any science, and 
in sociology in particular, the concept of change is 
meaningful only in terms of a definable something, 
i.e., something which can be described in structural 
terms. 


IV. THE PROBLEM OF 
STRUCTURAL CHANGE 


According to the program laid out above, the last 
major problem area is the analysis of processes of 
structural change in social systems. The process of 
structural change may be considered the obverse of 
equilibrating process; the distinction is made in 
terms of boundary-maintenance. Boundary implies 
both that there is a difference of state between phe- 
nomena internal and external to the system; and 
that the type of process tending to maintain that dif- 
ference of state is different from the type tending to 
break it down. In applying this concept to social 
systems, One must remember that their essential 
boundaries are those vis-a-vis personalities, organ- 
isms, and cultural systems, and not those directly 
vis-a-vis the physical environment. 

A boundary is thus conceived as a kind of water- 
shed. The control resources of the system are ade- 
quate for its maintenance up to a well-defined set of 
points in one direction: beyond that set of points, 
there is a tendency for a cumulative process of 
change to begin, producing states progressively 
farther from the institutionalized patterns. The met- 
aphor of the watershed, however, fails to demon- 
strate the complexity of the series of control levels 
and, hence, of the boundaries of subsystems within 
larger systems. The mechanisms discussed earlier 
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are involved in the dynamic aspects of such a hier- 
archical series of subboundaries; if a subboundary 
is broken, resources within the larger system coun- 
teract the implicit tendency to structural change. 
This is most dramatically shown in the capacity of 
social control mechanisms, in a narrow sense, to 
reverse cumulative processes of deviance. The con- 
ception of the nature of the difference between proc- 
esses of equilibration and processes of structural 
change seems inherent in the conception of a social 
system as a cybernetic system of control over be- 
havior. 

As observed, structural change in subsystems is 
an inevitable part of equilibrating process in larger 
systems. The individual’s life-span is so short that 
concrete role-units in any social system of societal 
scope must, through socialization, continually un- 
dergo structural change. Closely bound to this is 
a low-order collectivity like the nuclear family. 
Though the institutional norms defining “the fam- 
ily” in a society or a social sector may remain stable 
over long periods, the family is never a collectivity; 
and real families are continually being established 
by marriages, passing through the “family cycle,” 
and, eventually, disappearing, with the parents’ 
death and ihe children’s dispersion. Similar consid- 
erations apply to other types of societal subsystems. 

Within this frame of reference, the problem of 
structural change can be considered under three 
headings, as follows: (1) the sources of tendencies 
toward change; (2) the impact of these tendencies 
on the afiected structural components, and the pos- 
sible consequences; and (3) possible generalizations 
about trends and patterns of change. 


The Sources of Structural Change 


The potential sources of structural change are 
exogenous and endogenous—usually in combina- 
tion. The foregoing discussion has stressed the in- 
stability of the relations between any system of ac- 
tion and its situation, because this is important for 
defining the concepts of goal and the political func- 
tion. We were emphasizing relation, and a relation’s 
internal sources of instability may derive from ex- 
ternal tendencies to change. 

Exogenous Sources of Change. The exogenous 
sources of social structural change consist in en- 
dogenous tendencies to change in the organisms, 
personalities, and cultural systems articulated with 
the social systems in question. Among such sources 
are those operating through genetic changes in the 
constituent human organisms and changes in the 
distribution of genetic components within popula- 
tions, which have an impact on behavior as it affects 
social role-performance, including the social sys- 


tem’s capacities for socialization. Changes in the 
physical environment are mediated most directly 
either through the organism—e.g., through percep- 
tion—or through appropriate aspects of the cul- 
tural system—e.g., technological knowledge. 

One particularly important source of exogenous 
change is a change originating in other social sys- 
tems. For the politically organized society, the most 
important are other politically organized societies. 
To consider change in this context, it is essential to 
treat the society of reference as a unit in a more 
inclusive social system. Even when the system’s 
level of integration is relatively low and chronic 
conflicts between its subunits continually threaten 
to break into war, some element of more or less 
institutionalized order always governs their inter- 
relations—otherwise, a concept like “diplomacy” 
would be meaningless. Of course, exogenous cul- 
tural borrowing and diffusion are mediated through 
interrelations among societies. 

Endogenous Sources: “Strains.” The most gen- 
eral, commonly used term for an endogenous tend- 
ency to change is “strain.” Strain here refers to a 
condition in the relation between two or more struc- 
tured units (i.e., subsystems of the system) that 
constitutes a tendency or pressure toward changing 
that relation to one incompatible with the equilib- 
rium of the relevant part of the system. If the strain 
becomes great enough, the mechanisms of control 
will not be able to maintain that conformity to rele- 
vant normative expectations necessary to avoid the 
breakdown of the structure. A strain is a tendency 
to disequilibrium in the input-output balance be- 
tween two or more units of the system. 

Strains can be relieved in various ways. For the 
system’s stability, the ideal way is resolution—i.e., 
restoring full conformity with normative expec- 
tations, as in complete recovery from motivated ill- 
ness. A second relieving mechanism is arrestation 
or isolation—full conformity is not restored, but 
some accommodation is made by which less than 
normal performance by the deficient units is ac- 
cepted, and other units carry the resulting burden. 
However, it may be extremely difficult to detect a 
unit’s failure to attain full potentiality, as in the case 
of handicap contrasted with illness. Completely 
eliminating the unit from social function is the 
limiting case here. 

Strain may also be relieved by change in the 
structure itself. Since we have emphasized strain 
in the relations of units (instability internal to the 
unit itself would be analyzed at the next lower level 
of system reference), structural change must be de- 
fined as alteration in the normative culture defining 
the expectations governing that relation—thus, at 
the systemic level, comprising all units standing 
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in strained relations. The total empirical process 
may also involve change in the structure of typical 
units: but the essential reference is to relational 
pattern. For example, chronic instability in a typi- 
cal kind of market might lead to a change in the 
norms governing that market; but if bargaining 
units change their tactics in the direction of con- 
forming with the old norms, this would not consti- 
tute structural change of this system. In line with 
the general concepts of inertia and of the hierarchy 
of controls, we may say that endogenous change 
occurs only when the lower-order mechanisms of 
control fail to contain the factors of strain. 

Factors in Change. In introducing our discussion 
of the factors in structural change, we must estab- 
lish the essential point that the conception of a sys- 
tem of interdependent variables, on the one hand, 
and of units or parts, on the other, by its nature im- 
plies that there is no necessary order of teleological 
significance in the sources of change. This applies 
particularly to such old controversies as economic 
or interest explanations versus explanations in terms 
of ideas or values. This problem is logically parallel 
to the problem of the relations between heredity 
and environment. Of a set of “factors,” any or all 
may be sources of change, whose nature will depend 
on the ways an initial impetus is propagated through 
the system by the types of dynamic process analyzed 
under subhead III, above. 

To avoid implying a formless eclecticism we 
must add two other points. First, careful theoretical 
identifications must be made of the nature of the 
factors to which an impetus to structural change is 
imputed. Many factors prominent in the history of 
social thought are, according to the theory of social 
systems, exogenous—including factors of geo- 
graphical environment and biological heredity, and 
outstanding personalities, as “great men,” who are 
never conceived of simply as products of their soci- 
eties. This category of exogenous factors also in- 
cludes cultural explanations, as those in terms of 
religious ideas. Furthermore, these different exog- 
enous sources are not alike in the nature of their 
impact on the social system. 

Among these exogenous sources of change is the 
size of the population of any social system. Perhaps 
the most important relevant discussion of this was 
Durkheim’s, in the Division of Labor, where he 
speaks of the relations between “material” and “dy- 
namic” density. Populations are partially resultants 
of the processes of social systems, but their size is 
in turn a determinant.” 


38. We have recently been reminded by Schnore of 
the importance of this aspect of Durkheim’s analysis. See 
Leo Schnore, “Social Morphology and Human Ecology,” 
American Journal of Sociology, May, 1958, pp. 620-34. 


The second, related point concerns the implica- 
tions of the hierarchy of control in social systems. 
It may be difficult to define magnitude of impact; 
however, given approximate equality of magnitude, 
the probability of producing structural change is 
greater in proportion to the position in the order of 
control at which the impact of its principal disturb- 
ing influence occurs. This principle is based on the 
assumption that stable systems have mechanisms 
which can absorb considerable internal strains, and 
thus endogenous or exogenous variabilities imping- 
ing at lower levels in the hierarchy of control may 
be neutralized before extending structural changes 
to higher levels. It follows that the crucial focus of 
the problem of change lies in the stability of the 
value system. 

The analytical problems in this area are by no 
means simple. Difficulties arise because of the com- 
plex ways in which societies are composed of in- 
terpenetrating subsystems, and because of the ways 
in which the exogenous factors impinge somehow 
on every role, collectivity norm, and subvalue. Thus 
the collectivity component of social structure has 
been placed, in general analytical terms, only third 
in the general control hierarchy. Yet every society 
must be organized as a whole on the collectivity 
level, integrating goal-attainment, integrative, and 
pattern-maintenance functions. Hence an impor- 
tant change in the leadership composition of the 
over-all societal collectivity may have a far greater 
impact on the norms and values of the society gen- 
erally than would a value change in lower-order 
subsystems. Hence a naive use of the formula, the 
higher in the control hierarchy the greater the im- 
pact, is not recommended. 


The Impact of the Forces of Change 


Our approach to the problem of impact has al- 
ready been foreshadowed. Disturbance may result 
from deficient or excessive input at a given point 
in the system. The generalization about the disturb- 
ing effects of excess is a direct corollary of the con- 
cept of equilibrium; it seems contrary often to com- 
mon sense, but it has been clearly validated for 
many cases in social interaction. One of the best 
known cases is the Keynesian point.about the 
relation between oversaving and unemployment; 
another is Durkheim’s generalization about the 
positive relation between increasing economic pros- 
perity and rates of suicide; a third would be the path- 
ogenic effect of maternal overprotection on a de- 
veloping child. The point is crucial for present pur- 
poses, because, in any important boundary relation 
of a society, the stability of both systems is a func- 
tion of a balancing of rates of input and output 
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which go both ways. This consideration also clearly 
applies to both exogenous and endogenous sources 
of change. 

Impact will vary as a function of at least five 
ranges of variation in the nature of the impinging 
process, as described below: (1) the magnitude of 
the disturbance—not an absolute quantity, but 
magnitude of change from previous customary in- 
put-output rates, which have become accommo- 
dated to the system’s conditions of equilibrium. (2) 
The proportion of units in the system at the relevant 
levels that are affected. (3) The strategic character 
of the unit’s functional contribution to the system 
—e.g., the sudden death of 50 per cent of the un- 
skilled workers would not have the same impact as 
the death of 50 per cent of the highest 10 per cent 
of political leaders. (4) The incidence of the dis- 
turbance on analytically distinguishable compo- 
nents of the system’s structure. Given the strategic 
significance of a structural unit, roles are most read- 
ily replaceable or reparable, subcollectivities less so, 
norms even less so, and value-commitments least. 
The reverse order holds for exposure to the impact 
of change; the conditions of individuals’ role- 
performances are most exposed and therefore most 
likely to “give,” whereas value-commitments are 
least exposed because they are neither function- nor 
situation-specific. Finally, (5) there is the degree of 
resistance by the relevant parts of the system to the 
impact of forces of change—i.e., the level of effec- 
tiveness of the mechanisms of control. A relatively 
large disturbance may not lead to major change in 
a very stable system; a much smaller disturbance 
may lead to drastic change in an unstable system. 
Stability is variable both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. 

Empirically, forces making for change seldom 
operate neatly according to discrete analytical cate- 
gories; their impact is diffused. Thus the Cold 
War’s impact on American society operates pri- 
marily on two levels. One is by its effect on national 
security—primarily a political problem. Since the 
United States can no longer rely on a stable Euro- 
pean power system for its security, as it did 
through the nineteenth century, the Cold War is the 
immediate cause for maintaining a large military 
establishment and attempting to foster the rapid de- 
velopment of military technology—with all the 
repercussions that this essentially new peacetime 
situation has throughout the society. The Cold War 
also has an important impact at the level of commit- 
ments to values and the most generalized level of 
norms. Without this “challenge of communism”— 
not just the challenge of a strong military power, 
but a challenge to the legitimacy of the “American 


way”—the current situation would be far less dis- 
turbing. 

These two components are empirically associ- 
ated. But they are analytically distinguishable, and 
their proportionate importance may vary, in the 
same case over time as well as in different cases. A 
comparably serious military threat to national se- 
curity, unaccompanied by the ideological factor, 
would be much less disturbing at present to the 
United States, because internal changes in Ameri- 
can society have produced factors of instability at 
integrative levels that were not previously so acute. 
Our problem in really accepting our universalistic 
values, for example, is clearly shown in the present 
segregation-desegregation issue. A major develop- 
ment of societal political responsibility, as a func- 
tion of both internal development and changed in- 
ternational position, is necessary. Without special 
sensitivities to the symbolic reverberations of “com- 
munism”—independent of “realistic’’ dangers—a 
phenomenon like McCarthyism would be incom- 
prehensible. 

Analytical discrimination of factors within the 
framework of empirical variation makes more pre- 
cision about matters of impact possible. Thus tech- 
nological processes concerning the physical en- 
vironment have quite a different significance from 
problems of the motivational commitments of in- 
dividuals and collective subunits to functional per- 
formance in the system. For example, in America 
there has allegedly been a major shift recently in 
this respect—in Riesman’s terms, from “inner- 
directed” to “other-directed”; in Kluckhohn’s, a 
“decline of the Protestant Ethic.’”” Both interpreta- 
tions suggest a retreat from occupational contribu- 
tions into the sphere of private preoccupations. 
Though discussions of such problems are often 
couched in the terminology of values, this problem 
belongs more at the level of motivation to func- 
tional contribution. Whether or not a change in the 
societal value-system underlies this at a higher level 
of control is an analytically distinguishable part of 
the empirical problems.” 

By present definition, a change in the structure of 
a social system is a change in its normative culture. 
At the most general level, it is a change in the para- 
mount value system. From this level through the 


39. See David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd; Clyde 
Kluckhohn, ‘‘Have There Been Discernible Shifts in Ameri- 
can Values during the Past Generation?” in Elting Mor- 
rison (ed.), The American Style (New York: Harper, 
1958) pp. 145-217. 

40. I have attempted to deal more fully with this prob- 
lem in “The Link between Character and Society” (with 
Winston White), in Lipset and Lowenthal (eds.), Culture 
and Social Character: The Work of David Riesman Re- 
viewed (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1961). 
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series of differentiation, segmentation, and specifi- 
cation, it involves changes in the normative culture 
of subsystems, of progressively lower order, that are 
increasingly specific with reference to function in 
the larger system and to situation. Through specifi- 
cation we arrive eventually at the role level and, 
with this, at the psychological motivation of the 
individual. It is my thesis that any major disturb- 
ance will occasion widespread disturbances in indi- 
viduals’ motivations at the role level, and under the 
requisite conditions will lead to structural changes 
at least there. But it does not follow either from the 
presence of widespread symptoms of disturbance, 
or from important structural changes in such moti- 
vational patterning, that the structure of the system 
at all levels—especially in the paramount value sys- 
tem—has changed. 

In considering the general problem of impact, we 
must remember that every structurally distinguished 
subsystem of a society is both complex and never 
fully integrated. Moreover, the structural compo- 
nents are interlarded in all the different subsystems; 
yet even minimal integration requires some measure 
of consistency between values and norms both at 
the higher and lower levels of specification and 
across the lines of functional differentiation. Such 
considerations help account for the facts that many 
processes of change occur simultaneously at several 
levels, and that influences are propagated through 
the levels of control in the system from one to an- 
other. 

An important example is presented by underde- 
veloped societies at the present time. If we take eco- 
nomic development, in the sense of industrializa- 
tion, as the focal content of the process, the two 
primary foci of the impact of inputs are political 
and cultural, in the value-sense; they are not, in the 
usual analytical sense, economic. Both focus pri- 
marily on the relations of underdeveloped societies 
to economically advanced societies. 

The great stirring which has been going on fo- 
cuses first on national independence and power, as 
evidenced by the acute sensitivity to the negative 
symbol of “imperialism.” This political preoccupa- 
tion’s effect then seems to be propagated in two di- 
rections: to economic development as instrumental 
to political power (and as a symbol of collective 
achievement); and to the functional value-systems 
associated with political power and economic pro- 
ductivity. The highest-level values will still be care- 
fully contrasted with those of the societies serving 
as models of political and economic development. 
Another important symbolic expression of this is 
the common imputation of materialism to Western 
societies, whereas it is alleged that India, for ex- 
ample, can somehow have all the advantages of high 


industrialization without being infected with the 
materialistic values of the Western world. Further 
—contrary to the explicit content of Marxian ide- 
ology—it is often alleged that communism, because 
collectivistic, is less materialistic than so-called 
“capitalism,” though communist societies have been 
marked by a far more exclusive dedication to eco- 
nomic development than any capitalistic society. 
The essential point here is the tendency to maintain 
the highest-level values while permitting major 
changes in the next level of value-specification, 1.e., 
that of the primary functional subsystem.” 

It is difficult to see how, in the longer run, this 
can fail to engender major strains; however, there 
is a twofold proximate ideological defense, namely, 
the instrumental character of political and eco- 
nomic development, and the bridging of the implicit 
conflict by symbols like “socialism.” The important 
point analytically is that, without at least two dif- 
ferent orders of input beyond normal levels, impe- 
tus for major change is unlikely to occur. One order 
is the real political inferiority, symbolized as “colo- 
nial dependency,” of the disturbed society. The 
other is the existence, in the social environment, of 
a model of instrumentally appropriate reorganiza- 
tion, whose partial functional values can be adopted, 
initially allegedly without disturbing the highest- 
level values of the system.* 


Types of Process of Structural Change 


Finally, we must attempt to determine whether 
any important generalizations can be made about 
the types of process of change found at the struc- 
tural level. The phenomena of the institutionaliza- 
tion of normative culture imply internalization in 
the personality structures of constituent personali- 
ties, which in turn implies that institutionalization is 
embedded in the non-rational layers of motivational 
organization. It is not accessible to change simply 
through the presentation, to an actor, of rational ad- 
vantages in the external definition of the situation. 

In social structure, the relation of normative cul- 
ture to personality is expressed by the fundamental 


41. Further analysis of these problems is contained in 
the paper “Some Reflections on the Sociological Frame- 
work of Economic Development,” Structure and Process 
in Modern Societies (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1959), 
Chapter ITT. 

42. Naturally in the total picture, specifically economic 
factors of production are also necessary inputs, from other 
societies or from other “systems” operating in the ter- 
ritory of the society, like motivation, capital, etc. But 
because of the relation to the hierarchical structure of 
social systems, the inputs of political urgency and func- 
tional value-commitment are far more critical in what 
Rostow calls the “take-off” phenomenon than is the avail- 
ability of adequate factors of production in the strictly 
economic sense. 
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distinction between two types of integrative mech- 
anism in the social system—those allocative mech- 
anisms, operating through media like money and 
power, that affect the balance of advantages and 
disadvantages in the situation of an acting unit; and 
those which, like integrative communication, op- 
erate through affecting the motivational state of the 
unit, concerning the definition of what he wants 
and not how he can get it. 

Only when strain impinges on and involves this 
level of the system of behavioral control can struc- 
tural change in the present sense become possible. 
Once it has occurred, the question is whether the 
impetus to change goes “over the watershed” or, 
under the countervailing impact of the mechanisms 
of social control, falls back again. 

In either case, strain at this level is manifested by 
a series of symptoms of disturbance showing the 
psychological marks of irrationality. These will be 
organized along the major axes of hope and fear, of 
“wishful thinking” and “anxiety” showing unreal- 
istic trends in both respects. Psychologically, this 
goes back to the ambivalent structure of motivation 
to deviance already mentioned. 

The directions of this positive-negative polariza- 
tion are defined in terms of the structural possibili- 
ties of deviance.“ The most important variables are 
the polarizations between activity and passivity, be- 
tween compulsive alienation and compulsive con- 
formity, that yield the types of rebelliousness, with- 
drawal, “ritualism,” and compulsive performance. 
In other words, there will be fantasies of utopian 
ideal future states, of idealized past states, of secur- 
ity in a status quo from which sources of disturb- 
ance could conveniently be banished, and of elim- 
inating sources of disturbance directly within the 
framework of the old structure. There will be cor- 
responding foci of anxiety. 

These motivational components are common to 
all symptoms of disturbance in the institutionaliza- 
tion of social structures. The symbols to which they 
become attached will depend on the appropriate 
system references. and situations. At the societal 
level, it is not difficult to detect the utopian element 
in “communism,” in the sense of an alleged actual 
type of society; or, on the other side, a complete 
“free enterprise” system. The socially regressive 
idealization of an unrealistically conceived past ap- 
pears in such symbols as the simple, unspoiled 
“Americanism” of the McCarthyites, or in the 
Volksgemeinschaft of German Romantics (particu- 
larly in its most extreme version, Naziism). Such 


43. See Merton, “Social Structure and Anomie,” So- 
cial Theory and Social Structure, revised and extended 
edition, Free Press, 1957; and Parsons, The Social System, 
Free Press, 1951, Chap. VII. 
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symbols as “imperialism,” “capitalism,” and “com- 
munism” are foci of irrational anxiety and aggres- 
sion. 

Another symbolic content is found where the fo- 
cus of disturbance is a different order of social sys- 
tem. “Authoritarianism” and “conformity” are 
good examples of anxiety-laden symbols widely 
current in our society. Some of the irrational sym- 
bols in this context have functions in social systems 
analogous to those of the personality’s mechanisms 
of defense. The equivalents of displacement and 
projection are found in the imputation of the 
sources of disturbance to exogenous systems—par- 
ticularly similar systems—when much of the moti- 
vation really arises from internal strain. Indeed, dis- 
placement and/or projection on personalities of the 
products of strain in social systems cause much of 
the attributing of ill-will to, e.g., “ruling circles.” 

Symptoms of disturbance, with the kind of struc- 
ture just sketched, are common to processes which 
do and do not result in structural change. Whether 
or not the change occurs depends on the balance be- 
tween the strength of the disturbing forces and the 
kinds of reception they meet—i.e., the balance be- 
tween acts motivated by response to disturbance and 
the sanctions that they stimulate in both endogenous 
and exogenous agencies. This statement is not a 
tautology if these conceptions are given content 
through definition of the nature of the perform- 
ances and sanctions, and of the strategic signifi- 
cance of content for the equilibrium of the system. 

Structural change is possible only when a certain 
level of strain on institutionalized structure is 
reached. Such strain may be propagated from tech- 
nological, economic, and political levels; but the 
fact that a system is faced with severe problems on 
those levels is never by itself a sufficient explana- 
tion of structural change. It is necessary to trace the 
repercussions of these strains on the higher levels of 
the control system. 

Even when the institutional level is reached, 
severity of strain is never alone an adequate expla- 
nation of change. Structural change is only one 
possible outcome of strain. Other results are the 
resolution of the strain, through mechanisms of 
control, that leaves the old structure intact; and the 
isolation of disturbing forces, at the cost of some 
impairment of the system’s functioning—and, of 
course, radical dissolution of the system. 

Besides the generalized strength-weakness bal- 
ance of the disturbances and controls respectively, 
the most important factors favoring structural 
change are the following: (1) Adequate mecha- 
nisms for overcoming the inevitable resistances of 
institutionalized structural patterns (vested inter- 
ests) to abandonment. Overwhelming force or polit- 
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ical coercion may impose very severe strains, but, 
in the absence of such mechanisms, they lead only 
to active or passive resistance, even though the re- 
sistance is realistically hopeless.“* Endogenously, 
the balance between positive and negative compo- 
nents in the symptoms of disturbance is the primary 
factor. For example, if the negative side outweighs 
the positive, anxiety and aggression will block new 
institutionalization. (2) Among the positive reac- 
tions, there must be combinations with adequate 
constructive possibilities. The component of aliena- 
tion must be strong enough to motivate detachment 
from the older patterns, but not so closely connected 
with other negative components that it motivates 
only destructive behavior. On the other hand, too 
great passivity would motivate only withdrawal. 
(3) A model, from exogenous sources or endoge- 
nously produced, of the pattern to be newly institu- 
tionalized is necessary. In socializing the child, the 
parents, older peers, teachers, and others serve as 
“role-models” whose personalities and actions em- 
body the patterns of value and norms which the 
child is expected to internalize; without such ade- 
quate models, the internalization would be impos- 
sible. (4) The pattern of sanctions evoked by behav- 
ior in the transitional phases must selectively re- 
ward action conforming with the new model (and 
must not reward action in terms of the old pattern), 
and must be sufficiently consistent over a period to 
bring about the coinciding of the values of units and 
their self-interest that is the hallmark of institution- 
alization. 

The socialization of the child actually constitutes 
a process of structural change in one set of struc- 
tural components of social systems, namely, the 
role-patterns of the individual—indeed, much of 
the foregoing paradigm has been derived from this 
source.” These considerations may then be extended 
to the next level: the corollary of the proposition 
that the child internalizes new roles in the process 
of socialization is that the social systems in which 
this process occurs, e.g., the mother-child system 
and the nuclear family, must undergo processes of 
structural change. Thus, the nuclear family with 
One infant is, structurally speaking, not the same 
system as that with two adolescent children and one 


44. In certain respects, the Hungarian crisis of 1956 
seems to fit this pattern, so far as institutionalization of 
the new patterns of Stalinist communism is concerned. 
The social system equivalents of the therapeutic mecha- 
nisms centering on permissiveness and support seem par- 
ticularly crucial in this connection. 

45. This assumption is based largely on Freud’s work. 
See Parsons and Olds, Chapter IV of Parsons and Bales, 
Family, Socialization and Interaction Process, Free Press, 
1955 and Parsons, “Social Structure and the Develop- 
ment of Personality: Freud’s Contribution to the Inte- 
gration of Psychology and Sociclogy,” Psychiatry, No- 
vember, 1958. 


latency-period child, though in another perspective 
it may still be the same family. 

For a more general sociological analysis, how- 
ever, it may be better to illustrate by two types of 
process of structural change close to the societal 
level, in one of which the “model” is predominantly 
endogenous to the system, in the other, exogenous. 
The first is the case usually referred to as “structural 
differentiation” affecting the level of primary func- 
tional subsystems; the second, the case involving 
change in the value-system at the societal level. 

The Differentiation of Occupational from Kin- 
ship Roles. In the above discussion, reference has 
often been made to the relative “functional diffuse- 
ness” of many social structures. The process of 
functional differentiation is one of the fundamental 
types of social change, and has evolutionary aspects 
and implications. In its bearing on the type of sys- 
tem, it involves more than increasing complexity— 
e.g., the fact that flexible disposability of resources 
depends on such differentiation. This dependence 
requires higher-order mechanisms of integration, 
substituting the more specialized processes of con- 
trol associated with markets, power systems, etc., 
for control through embeddedness in diffuse struc- 
tures. 

Perhaps the best example is the differentiation of 
occupational roles, in the ideal sense already dis- 
cussed, from embeddedness in kinship structures 
which have enjoyed ascribed claims to the func- 
tional equivalents of such services. On the role- 
structure level, the change means that what has been 
one role of an individual in a single kinship collec- 
tivity (which may, however, be internally differen- 
tiated) becomes differentiated into two roles in two 
distinct collectivities, the kinship group and the em- 
ploying organization.” 

The first prerequisite of change is disengagement 
from the preceding pattern.” In other words, some 
order of relative deprivation becomes attached to 
following the old way. The impingement of the 
deprivation is on the individual and on the kinship 
collectivity. The impingement may take such forms 
as deterioration of previously assumed market con- 
ditions, or of the availability of new opportunities 
which cannot be utilized within the old structural 
framework. Such severe and prolonged réiative dep- 
rivation would eventually give rise to symptoms of 
disturbance of the sort discussed. 


46. The operation of this process at the “working class” 
level has, to my knowledge been most thoroughly analyzed 
in Neil J. Smeliser, Social Change or the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, U. of Chicago Press, 1959. 

47. The general paradigm of the process of differentia- 
tion somewhat elliptically followed here was set forth 
in Parsons and Smelser, Economy and Society, Free Press, 
1956, Chap. V, and much more extensively developed and 
applied in Smelser, op. cit. 
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In order to prevent the overwhelming consolida- 
tion of the negative components of the reactions to 
disturbance, there must be an adequate range of in- 
stitutionalized permissiveness and support, in addi- 
tion to the imposition of deprivations for following 
the old pattern. There should not be too great im- 
mediate pressure for abandoning the old ways pre- 
cipitately and totally. In the Industrial Revolution 
in England, this institutionalized permissiveness, as 
Smelser shows, comprised considerable remaining 
realistic opportunity in the old domestic pattern of 
industrial organization, compromise organizational 
patterns whereby whole families were hired by the 
cotton mills as units, and considerable “romantic” 
ideological support for the value of the old ways. 

A positive model for the new patterning of work 
contribution must be demonstrated, first on the im- 
mediately relevant organizational level—e.g., fac- 
tories are organized and jobs made available which 
offer advantages, i.e., various components of re- 
ward, including but not confined to money wages, 
to the worker and his household. But one crucial 
problem concerns the ways in which this new 
model can be made legitimate in terms of the rele- 
vant values. 

As Smelser shows, it was very important in the 
British case that the structural changes in the role- 
organization of the labor force of the late eighteenth 
century were preceded, and for some time accom- 
panied, by a marked revival, in precisely the geo- 
graphical section and population groups involved, 
of the Puritan religion. According to the famous 
Weber hypothesis, Puritanism has legitimized both 
profit-making and more broadly effective contribu- 
tion to instrumental function in society. More im- 
mediately, the main justification of the factory sys- 
tem was its greater productive effectiveness. In the 
typical working-class household, there was promise 
of both realistic opportunity to organize work in a 
new way, and legitimation of that way in terms of a 
firmly institutionalized religious tradition. A steady 
pattern of sanctions operated to reinforce the 
change, whose most tangible aspect was the steady 
increase of real wages, largely derived from the pro- 
ductivity of the new industry.“ 


48. A tragic case of the misfiring of such a process of 
change, illustrating the importance of the balance of these 
factors, was the case of the hand-loom weavers. The 
original impetus for greatly increased productivity came 
in spinning. The resulting greatly increased supply of 
yarn put pressure on the weaving branch. But in the 
absence of usable inventions—which came later—and of 
other aspects of reorganization in this field, the main re- 
sult was an enormous quantitative expansion of the weav- 
ing trade on the old basis of social structure. When the 
power loom took over, the unrestructured weaving trade 
was left high and dry. It is not surprising that this group 
was the main center of disturbance in North England in 
that period. Smelser, op. cit., treats this case in some 
detail. 


The outcome of the process was the incorpora- 
tion of a very large new group of the working-class 
labor force into the factory system, in fully differ- 
entiated occupational roles, with the concomitant 
loss of most of the function of family economic 
production. Working in factory premises, for an 
individual wage and under factory rather than kin- 
ship discipline, was a main structural feature of the 
outcome. Smelser makes it clear that this was not a 
simple matter of attracting workers by better wages 
than could be offered elsewhere—it was only pos- 
sible through a major restructuring of the institu- 
tional structure of the working-class kinship system. 

For the larger system, the part played by the 
endogenous sources of the model components of 
the process was particularly important. It is not 
necessary to question the common belief that the 
immediate impetus came from mechanical inven- 
tions. Implementing this impetus at levels bearing 
on the structure of occupational roles, however, 
was mainly the work of entrepreneurs—some of 
whom, like Arkwright, were also the inventors. But 
the legitimation of the new opportunities could be 
derived by specification, in the light of the new op- 
portunities, of an already firmly institutionalized 
value-system. The essential point is that enhanced 
economic productivity was defined as good, in a 
way justifying the major disturbances of institu- 
tional structures at lower levels necessary for taking 
advantage of the greater opportunities. The legiti- 
mation of profit-making is only part of a larger com- 
plex, whose focus is on the valuation of produc- 
tivity. 

The distinction between the process of structural 
differentiation and that involving the value-system 
of a society is relative. In complex societies, proc- 
esses of differentiation are continually going on at 
relatively low levels of specification and high levels 
of structural segmentation. The differentiation of 
occupational roles from embeddedness in kinship 
should, however, be placed among the very impor- 
tant processes having repercussions in the society 
extending far beyond their immediate locations. It 
is clearly a function of great extension in the divi- 
sion of labor and, consequently, in the extent of 
markets. It makes salient a whole series of new 
problems with respect to the institution of contract 
and the conditions of employment—including the 
beginnings of large-scale union organization and 
collective bargaining, and various other questions 
about the status of the working classes. When a 
process occurs of the magnitude of the rise of the 
cotton textile industry until about 1840—magni- 
tude not only absolutely but in terms of its place in 
the total economy of Great Britain—it constitutes 
a major change in the structure of the society. It is 
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not surprising that the disturbances associated with 
it included much agitation in national politics and 
noticeable “effervescence” in religion. At the same 
time, the change did not involve introducing a new 
value system at the national level—i.e., the funda- 
mentals of Puritan orientation and its place in Brit- 
ish national values had been settled in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. 

Change in the Societal Value System. At the high- 
est normative level, two main types of structural 
change may be distinguished. The first, already de- 
scribed, is the one where the principal model com- 
ponent comes from outside the society. This has 
been true of the contemporary underdeveloped 
areas, as outlined. To some degree, it was true of all 
the post-British cases of industrialization, including 
the American. 

The American case went farthest in accepting the 
British model of free enterprise, though with some 
important qualifications. This can be attributed first 
to the fact that the value system deriving mainly 
from the ethic of ascetic Protestantism had been 
strongly institutionalized in this country by the 
early nineteenth century; furthermore, the basic 
structural position of religion had been settled by 
the adoption of the Constitutional separation of 
church and state that paved the way for denomina- 
tional pluralism. The British model, therefore, 
posed no serious problem of value-orientation; the 
American case was considerably closer to a pure 
culture of the ascetic branch of Protestantism most 
involved in industrialization than was the British. 
The problem in our case was primarily the process 
of structural differentiation. Many religious move- 
ments, especially revivalist ones, played an impor- 
tant part on the fringes of the spread of industriali- 
zation. These have been essentially similar to Meth- 
odism in the north of England in the later eighteenth 
century. 

This is probably one of the major causes of the 
relatively small role of political agency in the Amer- 
ican case, though political agency played a greater 
part in such fields as the subsidizing of railway- 
building in America than in Britain. Essentially, 
there was no very serious problem of gaining gen- 
eral acceptance of the functional values necessary 
for industrialization, as there was in underdevel- 
oped areas or even in most Continental European 
countries. It is probably not entirely fortuitous that 
both Japan and the Soviet Union, although very 
different, became industrialized under very heavy 
governmental pressure; in both cases, the ideologi- 
cal justification of the requisite value-commitments 
played a particularly important part. In Japan, the 
nationalistic connotations of aspects of the Shinto 


religious tradition were particularly important.” In 
the Soviet case, the revolutionary force of the Com- 
munist movement was grafted onto a Russian social 
structure that had always emphasized the priority 
of the state over private interests—far more strongly 
than in most Western countries. The Party func- 
tioned as the primary agency of ideological indoc- 
trination which, under the utopian conception of 
communism, has inculcated the values necessary 
for high commitment to economic productivity— 
values which seem to have been relatively weak in 
pre-Revolutionary Russia. 

The combination of practical urgency and the 
absence of the functional-level value commitment 
constitutes a major reason that, for the underdevel- 
oped countries, governmental agency and the im- 
portance of the ideological symbol of “socialism” 
play such an important role in industrialization. 
Even the rigid authoritarianism of Communist or- 
ganizational practices occasions far less resistance 
in these circumstances, since there is both the factor 
of urgency, to an extent which we do not feel, and, 
perhaps even more important, the necessity of coun- 
terbalancing, in the inevitable ambivalent structure, 
the profound resistance to value change.” 

The second main type of societal value-change is 
that occurring when the cultural model cannot be 
supplied from a socially exogenous source, but 
must, so far as the social system reference is con- 
cerned, be evolved from within the society. This is 
the situation to which Max Weber’s famous cate- 
gory of charismatic innovation applies. The focus 
of the change must be in the cultural system’s re- 
ligious aspects. It must concern alterations in the 
definition of the meaning of the life of the indi- 
vidual in society and of the character of the society 
itself. 

In the process of development, a cultural change 
which could change values at a societal level would 
arise, through some complex process involving the 
interaction and interdependence of social and cul- 
tural systems. Considerations such as those re- 
viewed by Weber in the selection on classes, status 
groups and religion (see end of Section B in 


49. On the political primacy of Japanese’ society and 
its role in industrialization, as well as its relation to the 
religious background, see R. N. Bellah, Tokugawa Re- 
ligion (Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1957). 

50. The most conspicuous example of a failure to over- 
come this resistance, very probably because of the failure 
to provide the necessary permissiveness and support to 
ease the process of relinquishment of old values, is prob- 
ably the case of the Russian peasantry. Agriculture is 
clearly the main sore spot of Soviet productivity, and this 
seems to go back to the violently coercive procedures 
adopted in the collectivization program. See Bauer, In- 
keles, and Kluckhohn, How the Soviet System Works 
Harvard Press, 1957. s 
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Part Four) would be highly relevant in so far 
as they concern society. The whole system of 
action, and the action-exogenous environment im- 
pinging upon it, is also relevant to this problem. The 
special role of the charismatic personality may in- 
volve problems specific to personality theory and 
not reducible either to sociological or cultural terms. 

The obverse is the process of institutionalizing 
new religious values. The first question arising con- 
cerns the specification of the values from the cul- 
tural to the social system level, that is, defining of 
the implications of the cultural premises for the kind 
of society considered desirable. The second basic 
problem concerns the processes by which, once such 
a set of societal values is available, the strategically 
most important elements in the population may be 
motivationally committed to them. In other words, 
these elements must be socialized in the new defini- 
tion of the situation if they are to exert the leverage 
necessary for extending the institutionalization of 
the values to all the important levels of specification 
and areas of differentiated function in the society. 

A few points may be mentioned that are perti- 
nent. The bearers of the new values must somehow 
become established in such a way that they cannot 
be reabsorbed in the older system. Religious or semi- 
religious movements, churches, etc., must be struc- 
turally independent of the paramount politically 
organized collectivity. Once consolidated, however, 
the institutionalization of new values in the secular 
society is possible only when these bearers can 
acquire a fundamental influence over the leadership 
elements of the paramount political system, through 
conversion of these elements, through infiltration, 
or through revolution. In early medieval Europe, 
the Church was the main locus of the values which 
later underlay the activism of modern Western so- 
ciety. The religious orders were the main locus of 
the values’ growth and consolidation. If the Church 
and its orders had merely been a part of the political 
organization, this would not have occurred. In the 
great period from Gregory VII to Innocent III, the 
Church was able to impose much more of its values 
on a reluctant political laity than it otherwise could 
have. This did not happen without a good deal of 
direct interpenetration of political and religious 
leadership; but the basic principle of differentiation 
of church and state, though under considerable 
strain, was not abandoned. 

A variety of other considerations about this 
process could be discussed, but perhaps these are 
enough to show the general nature of the process 
of change involved in the institutionalization of new 
values at the societal level. 


V. CONCLUSION 


Although it may seem long, relative to the task 
the above outline is obviously just a sketch, and a 
very tentative one. It is a statement of what seems 
to one particular author at one particular time to be 
the most useful way of organizing his view of the 
complex problems and materials which must some- 
how enter into the analysis of social systems. We 
have emphasized, throughout the introductory ma- 
terials of this Anthology, that in our opinion soci- 
ology, as a theoretical as well as an empirical sci- 
ence, is in an early stage of development. We hold, 
therefore, that any statement made in our genera- 
tion, even in outline, is in the nature of the case 
destined to be superseded, and relatively quickly. 
Any other view would contradict the established 
tact that science is an inherently evolving thing; if it 
should stop developing and become fixated on any 
particular set of “doctrines,” it would ipso facto 
cease to be science. 

This is the statement of our fundamental con- 
viction. It does not imply, as is sometimes suggested, 
that, in the theory of sociology as in other sciences, 
there is an indefinite plurality of equally legitimate 
positions on all questions, an eclecticism which is 
the counterpart, for the sociology of science, of 
radical cultural relativism in a broader context. 
Such an implication would directly contradict our 
equally fundamental conviction that there has been 
a definite emerging structure of problems in our 
field, and a cumulative development of analytical 
thinking relative to them. 

We have conscientiously tried to avoid the Scylla 
of dogmatism in presenting a theoretical view which 
is inevitably selective and incomplete, but is the 
best we can do at this time. We think it equally 
necessary to avoid the Charybdis of that formless 
eclecticism, common at least by implication in con- 
temporary discussions, according to which in our 
field “anything goes,” or “you pays your money and 
you takes your choice”; according to which there 
are alleged to be no serious professional criteria of 
theoretical excellence on any generalized level.” 

51. It is perhaps pertinent to note (January, 1961) that 
this Introduction was written in the late summer and early 
fall of 1958. Sufficient developments have taken place in 
the interim so that had it been written two years later, it 
would have been somewhat different and we hope better. 
It was not, however, possible to undertake extensive re- 
visions at that time. For the interested reader there are two 
places where some of the pertinent further theoretical de- 
velopments are available, namely “Pattern Variables 
Revisited: A Response to Professor Dubin,” American 
Sociological Review, August, 1960; and ‘‘The Point of View 


of the Author,” the final chapter in Max Black (ed.), The 
Social Theories of Talcott Parsons, New York, Prentice- 


Hall, 1961. 
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The General Interpretation of Action 


OCIOLOGICAL THEORY, AS WE 
understand it, has evolved, through a series of steps, 
from a more general matrix of thought about hu- 
man action in society. In our opinion, the most de- 
cisive steps made, in the Western world, toward a 
differentiated conceptual scheme were taken by the 
1890-1935 generation of writers. Selections from 
their writings compose the major part of this 
Reader. Prior to that period, however, a long series 
of writings had already dealt, in a variety of differ- 
ent ways and contexts, with the principal parts of 
the field, and had stated a considerable proportion 
of the conceptual components which have figured in 
the later work. These earlier writings were the main 
sources of the statements of problems from which 
the later authors evolved their own altered and 
refined statements, through a process of taking over 
elements from their predecessors and modifying 
and changing the conceptual structure they in- 
herited. 

The volume of early writings relevant here is, in 
proportion to the space available for them in the 
Reader, very large—far larger than is true for other 
areas represented in the Reader. Hence, in this area, 
the Reader can serve least as a substitute, either for 
reading the original works represented or others, or 
for reading the extensive secondary analyses done 
by historians of ideas. In this section, we can at most 
present a few samples representing the important 
currents of thought antecedent to our main period 
of concern. The object of the present Foreword 
is to present a rationale of this selection by out- 
lining what we consider these main trends to be 
and which of their components have been im- 
portant in later theoretical constructions. The first 
problem in making such selections is how far back 
in the historical sequence to go. It is generally 
agreed that the primary roots of Western culture 
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are in the Hebraic religious tradition and in Greek 
philosophy: hence one might include selections 
from the Old Testament and from the Greek phi- 
losophers. However, we are not historians; our 
concern is with the more immediate background of 
the structure of thought underlying contemporary 
thinking in our field. Our concern, therefore, 
should be temporally limited to the first appearance 
of frankly secular general thinking about human 
conduct in society in “modern” Western thought; 
and Machiavelli seems to be the first major figure 
who fits this criterion. 

There were many predominantly secular writers 
in later antiquity; but within Christian Western 
Europe this phenomenon did not emerge again un- 
til the late Renaissance. Both in the Middle Ages 
and during the Reformation, most of the writing 
attempting general analysis of social phenomena 
consisted in statements and defenses of religious 
positions. In the sixteenth century, Machiavelli 
stands almost alone in lacking direct concern for 
the bearing of what he says on the problem of the 
moral justification of the conduct he describes. This 
is one principal reason for placing a selection from 
his writings first. 

There is also a second reason for placing him 
first. The bearing of “normative” considerations 
on our problems has a complex—at least double 
—incidence. The primary significance of the sec- 
ularization of social thought—of which Machia- 
velli is the first outstanding example—is that the 
capacity somehow to stand “above the battle” is 
an essential prerequisite for attaining a scientific 
attitude toward the phenomena studied. These 
phenomena are, on a generalized level, always 
close to the concerns of religion; and commitment 
to a specific religous position makes it very difficult 
to be an affectively neutral analyst of the phe- 
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nomena in which such positions are implicated. 
Probably, the presence, in the intellectual milieu, 
of a plurality of religious positions differing funda- 
mentally from each other—a condition first ful- 
filled in Europe during the Reformation—was one 
factor in the possibility of taking a secular point 
of view bound to none of these positions. There 
is another sense in which the normative is a crucial 
category for all social science of the kind concern- 
ing us. The observer must be able to achieve a 
certain “distance,” to be uncommitted, in the im- 
mediate action sense, to a set of specific norma- 
tive components; he must also be able to appreciate 
and analyze the normative components functioning 
as determinants of the actions of the individuals 
and groups which are objects of his study. This is 
the second reason for the selection we have made 
from Machiavelli’s works as well as for selecting his 
work as contrasted with Luther’s, Calvin’s, or a 
Jesuit writer’s. Machiavelli is best known for The 
Prince, an extremely pragmatic handbook of meas- 
ures recommended for acquiring and retaining 
political power. Considerations of the normative 
sentiments and commitments of the people with 
whom the prince must deal are mentioned there. 
However, Machiavelli’s acute awareness of these 
factors’ importance in determining the social 
process is more clear in the selection we have 
chosen, where he is more concerned with reflection 
on the historical record than with action in an im- 
mediate situation. Machiavelli began directing at- 
tention to the problems, not of the moral rightness 
Or wrongness of a particular religious position, 
but of the more generalized empirical importance 
of religious commitments and the sentiments as- 
sociated with them—which might vary over a 
considerable range; first, in determining how peo- 
ple will act, and, more theoretically, in the pos- 
sibility of their action’s constituting a stable social 
organization. 

Machiavelli thus exhibits, extraordinarily early, 
the combination of the attitude of scientific ob- 
jectivity, of ability to see human action as an 
external phenomenon, and of awareness of the 
importance of the normative considerations which 
are critical from the actor’s point of view. He was 
able to state many observations and insights worthy 
of attention today. 

The considerably fuller flow of what would now 
be termed secular general social thought did not 
begin until the seventeenth century. When it had 
become established, sociologically the most relevant 
polarization there was was that between “individ- 
ualistic” and “collectivistic” references. However, 
this is a complex matter; a number of important 


discriminations must be made between various 
nuances of the problem. 

Regarded historically, the individualistic strain 
in Christianity—the concern, on the religious level, 
with the fate of the individual soul—has underlain 
the problem of individualism in Western thought. 
Within the medieval tradition, however, it could 
be insulated from the problems of society, since 
all the individual's earthly relations to religion had 
to be mediated through the Church, as an organ- 
ized collectivity which was held to be the sole 
trustee of his religious interests. With the Reforma- 
tion, the significance of the church was funda- 
mentally altered, for Protestants; and the individ- 
ual, in his ultimate religious concern, was, as it 
were, immediately juxtaposed with the problems of 
society in both its religious and its secular aspects. 

The very word “Protestant” indicates that, from 
a normative point of view, defending the individ- 
ual’s rights and freedoms against the claims of 
ecclesiastical and then also of political authority 
constituted a major focus of general, i.e., at least 
potentially theoretical, concern. It is not too large 
a step from defending the rights of an acting unit 
to asserting the substantive importance of that unit 
in the empirical determination of the course of 
events. There is, therefore, a relatively clear and 
direct line of descent from the individualistic re- 
ligious implications of Protestantism, differently 
structured in its different branches, for the indi- 
vidual’s role in society on this earth, to the type of 
generalization about action in society that claims 
that, in the last analysis, the actions and decisions 
of individuals determine social structure and proc- 
ess. 

Opposed to this is the one major source of more 
“collectivistic” social theories that is relatively di- 
rectly descended from the Catholic viewpoint, 
which sees a collectively organized church, and the 
other collectivities of a society infused with the 
collective Christian spirit, interposed between the 
essential individual and the system of interactive 
rights and obligations in which he is involved. 

However correct this differentiation may be as 
the broadest generalization, there are various com- 
plications. Substantive or analytical in¢ividualism 
may raise, in an acute form, the “problem of 
order”—namely, of the conditions making a stable 
society possible—and one possible solution is to 
emphasize the importance of restraints on the free- 
dom of individuals as a condition of such order. 
By this path, especially favored by Hobbes, analyti- 
cal individualism may lead into normative col- 
lectivism. On the other hand, in both Protestant- 
inspired and secularized branches of Western 
social thought the church, as the main focus of 
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collective trusteeship over the individual, may be 
replaced by secular collectivities—notably the 
paramount political organization, the state, but, 
under certain circumstances, others, such as “class” 
or “party”; a variety of possible collectivistic em- 
phases may be derived from this source. It need 
not be a collectivity as such; certain elements of 
cultural tradition, like science, may form the pri- 
mary points of reference. Finally, these two broad 
traditions may cross in various ways. Just as 
Hobbes, working from an analytically individual- 
istic base, arrived at a normative collectivism, so 
Hegel, from a normatively individualistic base, a 
particular concept of “freedom,” arrived at an ana- 
lytical collectivism, asserting the predominance of 
the state over the individual. 

As social scientists, we must find our primary 
points of reference in the analytical rather than the 
normative aspects of the individualism-collectivism 
axis. But the subtle relations outlined above be- 
tween substantive and normative considerations 
make it impossible to ignore either side. 

Within this frame of reference, the most im- 
portant single tradition of thought lying in the 
background of our primary concern is that of ana- 
lytical individualism; but the others are also cru- 
cially important. Modern sociological theory may 
be described as a result of a special type of “mar- 
riage” between the individualistic and the collec- 
tivistic strands. In terms of historical genesis, it 
is not understandable as one or the other. How- 
ever, the individualistic strand is especially im- 
portant in the attempts to formulate scientifically 
the determinants of social behavior. This im- 
portance provides the main justification for repre- 
senting this tradition more than the collectivistic 
one in our selections. 

Significantly, Hobbes, the first major “sociologi- 
cal” landmark after Machiavelli, was the first to 
pose cogently the problem of order deriving from 
his version of analytical individualism. Hobbes 
considered the “passions” of the individual to be 
the ultimate determinants of his action, and he spe- 
cifically denied that there could be any “common 
measure” between the passions of different indi- 
viduals. Perhaps more clearly than any subsequent 
writer, Hobbes stated the utilitarian postulate of 
the independence of any one individual’s ends 
from those of any other. (Hobbes, though he did 
not carry the point so far as later writers did, im- 
plied that the individual himself was motivated 
by a “bundle” of more or less random wants.) 
Hobbes was principally concerned with the implica- 
tions of this independence of one individual’s 
passions from those of another. By adding the pos- 
tulate of “equality of hope,” and through the funda- 


mental insight that other individuals are important 
as obstacles or aids to one individual in his gaining 
the ends dictated by his passions, Hobbes came to 
his famous proposition: each individual’s unregu- 
lated attempts to gain his ends would, through 
individuals’ mutual attempts to “subdue or destroy 
one another,” result in the war of all against all. 
This is because, in such a situation, the most effec- 
tive means of gaining any end through social inter- 
action are force and fraud. 

Hobbes’s only solution of the resulting problem 
of order was for each individual to surrender his 
“natural rights” to use force and fraud to a sov- 
ereign who would forcibly constrain everyone to 
observe minimum rules, so that security would 
be achieved. From a sociological point of view, 
Hobbes’s type of social contact was most unsatis- 
factory. Yet he posed the problem of order with a 
clarity which has never been surpassed, enabling it 
to enter directly into, e.g., the formulation of what 
was the major point of reference for Durkheim’s 
quite different solution. 

With Locke, the individualistic tradition changed 
in a way which can conveniently be described in 
terms of Locke’s difference from Hobbes in the 
treatment of normative problems. Locke, through 
the implicit postulate which Halevy* has called 
the “natural identity of interests,” simply pushed 
aside the problem of order as Hobbes posed it. 
Locke assumed that natural rights would be re- 
ciprocally respected, except by a minority of “bad 
men”; and that, on this basis of natural harmony, 
men could strive to improve their positions, to 
“appropriate the gifts of nature,” and, rather than 
endeavoring to “subdue or destroy one another,” 
to exchange goods and services to mutual advan- 
tage. Locke contributed almost nothing to analysis 
of the conditions under which such a harmony of 
interests would hold; he merely assumed that it 
would occur in the state of nature. But with re- 
spect to some societies and to some of their fea- 
tures, he was more nearly empirically correct than 
Hobbes. In fact, order does exist; and it is not 
merely a function of the coercive authority of a 
sovereign. Since he was empirically correct about 
this, Locke could analyze some of the things men 
did within the spheres of security and freedom 
thus enjoyed. 

Hobbes is the theorist of the individualistic tradi- 
tion who, through his formulation of problem of 
order, focused attention on the political aspects of 
the problem of institutional order in a society. He 
was interested in the control of force and fraud 


1. Halevy, Growth of Philosophical Radicalism, Mac- 
millan Co., N.Y., 1928. This is by far the best guide to the 
history of utilitarian thought. 
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and the problem of the functions of authority; but 
he was more concerned with the negative side— 
with the ways political organization could prevent 
degeneration into the war of all against all, rather 
than with the ways it could serve as an instrument 
implementing positive values and collective goals. 
Within the same tradition, Locke was the theorist 
of the economic aspects—of how, within an as- 
sumed natural order, the mutual advantages of as- 
sociation could be attained, especially through 
exchange and, eventually, the division of labor. 

Locke is, if not the founder, at least the spirit- 
ual father of modern economics, which is both 
an essential constitutive part of the theory of social 
systems and a continual point of reference for 
the sociological part of the theory. Locke may be 
regarded as the principal discoverer of the pos- 
sibility of mutual advantage in exchange and of 
the modern conceptions of property, prerequisite 
to such advantage. Above all, however unsatis- 
factorily he formulated it, he originated the con- 
cept of property as founded in the functional neces- 
sities of individualistic production as a societal 
function. In our selections, we have followed this 
theme one step farther by introducing Adam 
Smith’s account of the advantages to be gained, 
not merely from exchanging independently held 
possessions, but also from introducing the division 
of labor into the process of production itself. These 
fundamentals, plus the understanding of the posi- 
tive functions of capital—in which Smith was far 
more advanced than Locke—laid the main con- 
ceptual foundations of the classical economics. 

From Locke through Smith and the later econ- 
omists, the tradition has been to consider the in- 
dividual, actuated by his own “self-interest,” as 
exchanging with other individuals and thereby 
bringing about outcomes which redounded to the 
social advantage. Even in the use of capital, the 
relation between “capitalist” and “laborer” was con- 
sidered mainly as an exchange relationship, one of 
capitalists “making advances to labor” to cover the 
time-interval before the products of labor could 
become consumable. 

Hobbes initiated consideration of the senses in 
which an aggregate of discrete individuals could 
be combined into what we would now call a col- 
lectivity—an organized social system in which re- 
lations of leadership and authority figure promi- 
nently. Hobbes was concerned most with the ab- 
solute authority of the sovereign necessitated by 
the extreme precariousness of even a minimum 
of order. But the general theme was open to many 
other variations. One was the translation of 
Hobbes’s concept of the centrai authority of a real 
political sovereign into a theory of legal sover- 


eignty, as carried out by the jurist Austin. The 
most important part of Austin’s theory is the con- 
ception of the normative integration of a legal 
system, one in which there could not be a plurality 
of independent decision-making units, each equally 
authorized to claim ultimate authoritativeness for 
its decisions. A second variation concerned the 
problem of participation in the process of collective 
decision-making itself. Here Bentham, one of the 
great forerunners of political democracy, is pre- 
eminent; but in our selections, this variation is 
represented by John Stuart Mill. The postulate, 
that each individual should be considered equal to 
every other, characterizing this trend of political 
utilitarianism, raised questions about social stratifi- 
cation, levels of competence and responsibility, etc., 
which were embarrassing in that tradition; but 
within it, no important solutions were contributed. 

Generally speaking, the axis on which the state- 
ment of problems turned stretched from the Hob- 
besian pole, where authority was absolute and the 
sovereign’s word not to be questioned, to the 
democratic pole, where each individual should have 
an equal voice. Both poles, and their many variants 
and compromises, implied a set of questions about 
whether (and how) the analytical individualism of 
the utilitarians constituted an adequate frame of 
reference for explaining either the tolerability 
of such authority as existed, or the elements of 
responsibility and the like in more egalitarian and 
democratic arrangements. Contemporaneous tra- 
ditions of thought like those associated with Rous- 
seau and Hegel would eventually formulate ele- 
ments essential in this area of problems. 

In so far as authority—along the whole range, 
but particularly toward the democratic pole—was 
not based on coercion, a crucial problem was that 
of the basis of consensus: of the coming together 
of ends, sentiments, values, or “wills” that could 
motivate acceptance of authority and the defini- 
tion of collective as discriminated from individual 
interests and goals, Mill’s formula of social utili- 
tarianism may be regarded as the final attempt to 
deal with this problem within the classic utili- 
tarian tradition. ; 

By a subtle shift, a plausible formula was 
evolved solving this problem with a minimum of 
change in the conceptual framework. This was to 
assume that the variability of the wants or interests 
of individuals did not matter; but that, because of 
the uniformities of “human nature” and/or of the 
conditions in which people were placed, the indi- 
vidualistic competitive element would be elimi- 
nated, and social action would then consist mostly 
of “spontaneous co-operation.” Deviations from 
this model could be explained by some specific 
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obstacles to its realization, the most important of 
which would be ignorance. The general rationalist 
utopian strain of much thought of the French 
Enlightenment tended in this direction; in Eng- 
land, its principal spokesman was William God- 
win. 

Godwin’s espousal of this position provided the 
principal stimulus to Malthus. For our present pur- 
poses, it is relevant that Malthus emphasized the 
importance of the biological urge—though this 
early version of such thinking apparently had an 
influence on Darwin. It is more centrally relevant 
that Malthus’ views on the reproductive urge ques- 
tioned Locke’s version of spontaneous order as 
well as Godwin’s. Malthus raised the Hobbesian 
problem again. In coping with this, Malthus gave 
new emphasis to three major themes which had 
been, in the utilitarian tradition, much less promi- 
nent, but that figure importantly in later develop- 
ment. The first theme took a long time to come to 
fruition; it was concern with the family as an in- 
stitutionalized social » organization—a concern 
which, to the modern sociologist, was conspicu- 
ously absent from the early traditions of thought. 
Malthus saw the family both as facilitating re- 
production and, through enforcing parents’ eco- 
nomic responsibility for offspring, as the principal 
mechanism of controlling the excesses of repro- 
duction. At the same time, the pressure of popula- 
tion would put a high premium on efficient eco- 
nomic production, which would necessitate that 
production be carried on predominantly in organ- 
ized units—where the capitalist was both a sup- 
porter of labor and an organizer of the pro- 
ductive process, and hence the “boss” exercising 
authority over his workers. The firm then became 
a small political organization in which the au- 
thority problem, with emphasis on its severe 
Hobbesian form, had a prominent place. More- 
over, the fact that capitalist-employers and workers 
were of different status, both within the firm as an 
organization and in their incomes and styles of 
life, meant that this organizational differentiation 
became the basis of a “division of society into 
classes.” Thus Malthus emphasized strongly two 
crucial structural components of an economy with 
advanced division of labor, managerial authority, 
and class differentiation—far more strongly than 
they were emphasized in the economic tradition 
of Locke, or in the political tradition of Bentham 
and Mill. The relevance of these themes to the 
later Marxian concept of the capitalistic economy 
is clear. Malthus’ conception may be said, in these 
respects, to have resulted from a special synthesis 
of Hobbes’s and Locke’s versions of the utilitarian 
tradition—the organized business firm was pic- 


tured as operating under a Hobbesian absolute sov- 
ereignty, whose acceptance by workers was moti- 
vated, not directly by the fear of force, but by the 
fear of starvation. 

An important feature of early nineteenth-century 
utilitarian thought that contrasted with its pre- 
vious phases was the attention given to levels of 
organization between the individual and the high- 
est-order secular collectivity, the state. The em- 
phasis on the fact that economic production and 
hence much exchange were not carried on by iso- 
lated individuals, but by some kind of organized 
collective units, was a relatively new one. This 
made the basis of their organization a problem. 

We must mention two additional important in- 
gredients which came into the field of sociological 
concern from the individualistic tradition; both 
figured prominently only after the middle of the 
nineteenth century. The first is the concept of 
treating the biological nature of the individual as 
a crucial set of independent factors which could 
not be modified by environmental influences. The 
second is the conception that societies undergo 
essential processes of change rather than remain- 
ing static. Darwin and Spencer are particularly 
important in this connection. 

In connection with the biological nature of the 
individual, Malthus had already forceably intro- 
duced the instinctive basis of the reproductive 
urge as a major determinant of human societies, 
one whose control was difficult and could be 
achieved not by will power alone, but necessitated 
institutionalized situations making it overwhelm- 
ingly to individuals’ interest to control it. Darwin- 
ism, by greatly generalizing biological thought 
relative to its previous levels, gave a general founda- 
tion to a type of theory supporting a more radical 
analytical individualism than that of the utilitarian 
tradition. In certain respects, even more broadly 
than Malthus, Darwin tipped balances in the Hob- 
besian direction, treating the competitive aspects 
of human relations as a special case of nat- 
ural selection. It thereby checked the tendency 
to shift to a theory of spontaneous co-operation 
of the sort emphasized by Godwin. The peculiar 
balance between competition and order seen by 
Locke and the economists was theoretically pre- 
carious. Darwinism, by associating competition 
with natural selection, strengthened the competi- 
tive side of the dilemma—at the cost of under- 
mining the normative element which had accounted 
for order through Locke’s postulate of the identity 
of interests. 

If competition was to be real, then the individual 
had to be motivated to enter into the competition, 
to be exposed to the forces of natural selection. 
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Since in utilitarian terms, it was difficult to see 
how this exposure could be in the individual's in- 
terest, he had to be endowed with inborn “pro- 
pensities,” like the reproductive urge, that would 
propel him into the fray. This shift would close the 
gap left yawning in utilitarian theory, which simply 
assumed that men had a variety of ends or goals 
as individuals, but did not locate their origin, nor 
give any clue as to their relative urgency that 
would enable an estimate to be made of the costs 
actors would be willing to pay to achieve them. 
This theoretical closure was, however, attained 
at the expense of certain degrees of theoretical 
freedom for development in the direction of 
special interest here. In other words, if the pri- 
mary determinants of action are held to be (a) the 
inborn propensities or instincts of the individual, 
and (b) the struggle for survival dominated by the 
principle of natural selection, then there is no 
room for the normative factors which had been 
built into Locke’s position by the route of implicit 
assumption, but which had never been given a satis- 
factory systematic status within it. This is, by and 
large, the path taken both by instinct theory in 
psychology and by “social Darwinism” in the lat- 
ter part of the nineteenth century. It is an important 
reference point, both for a good deal of the psy- 
chological theory to be presented in Part Three, 
and in much of the discussion of social change to 
be represented in Part Five. 

This is reductionism of social action to an es- 
sentially biological process—biological in terms of 
the biological theory dominant at the time.’ Since 
then, it has become much more clear that the unit 
of the selective process is only partially the indi- 
vidual organism; various social aggregates of or- 
ganisms—notably the species, but also subgroups 
within it—figure in this respect. Thus the social 
dimension whereby individual organisms are often, 
by behavioral mechanisms, sacrificed to the inter- 
ests of larger systems, has become increasingly 
built into biological theory itself. Second, the con- 
cepts of adaptation and of natural selection have 
been greatly altered in emphasis. The older em- 
phasis was on the passive aspect of adaptation: 
the environment presented certain inexorable con- 
ditions which had to be met, “or else.” Since 
Darwin did not have the modern theory of genetics 
at his command, he had no principles of develop- 
ing organization of biological systems on the ge- 
netic side; he tended to postulate a continual set 
of random variations that were the logical counter- 
parts of the utilitarians’ random ends. The more 


2. See T. H. Huxley’s famous essay, “Evolution and 
Ethics,” N.Y., D. Appleton and Co., 1905, which put 
natural selection and all normative considerations in radi- 
cal conflict with each other. 


recent trend of biological theory is to emphasize 
the evolution of progressively higher levels of or- 
ganization which must be passively adapted to the 
exigencies of the environment, but which also 
achieve that adaptation by mechanisms enabling 
them to cope actively with the environment, rather 
than merely “submitting” to it. Locomotion is a 
primary example of evolutionary development, but 
even more important is the development of intel- 
ligence—capacity to react to changing environ- 
mental situations without being bound by rigid 
predetermined patterns of behavior. Natural selec- 
tion, then, favors not only passively adapted or- 
ganic types, but types with higher levels of 
organization—especially those possessing mecha- 
nisms enabling them to adopt varying and versatile 
behavior in reaction to varying environmental con- 
ditions. On the whole, however, this important 
shift in biological thinking, particularly as it 
became known to social scientists and influenced 
their theories, occurred only after a corresponding 
main trend within the social sciences themselves. 
The major early influence of biology was in the 
reductionist direction. 

If not the prime source, biological theory was 
at least a major reference point for another critical 
idea which figured very prominently in the second 
half of the nineteenth century in the social field, 
namely, the idea of evolution. The utilitarian tra- 
dition, from Hobbes through Locke and later, was 
concerned less with problems of the change of so- 
cieties over time, and more with the invariant con- 
ditions underlying the problem of social order and 
of gaining individuals’ ends through economic pro- 
duction and exchange, and, peripherally, through 
political association. Conceptions of evolution had, 
however, already appeared, notably in the French 
Enlightenment in the case of Condorcet, who set a 
model which was important for Saint-Simon and 
Comte. They also appeared in the early nine- 
teenth century in German Idealism, especially in 
Hegel’s work, which will be briefly discussed pres- 
ently. There were also overtones of evolution in 
writers like Malthus and Ricardo. The emergence 
of the Darwinian theory immediately focused pri- 
mary attention on this area. We represent this 
mode of thinking by a selection from the writings 
of Herbert Spencer, because Spencer was the most 
prominent evolutionist in the social field, and also 
because he incorporated the idea with a minimum 
of modification of the older utilitarian framework. 
Spencer was not, strictly speaking, a Darwinian. 
He had worked with the idea of evolution before 
the publication of the Origin of Species; and he 
never abandoned the belief in the inheritance of 
acquired characters. In a sense, he never faced the 
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problem of reduction that came to a head in later 
discussion of the relations between social science 
and biology. 

Spencer did present an ingenious combination 
of components drawn from rationalism and from 
the Hobbesian and Lockean versions of utilitarian- 
ism. An important contribution by Spencer (as in 
the works of the founder of modern anthropology, 
E. B. Tylor) was focusing attention on the 
phenomena of religion, which had been grossly 
neglected in the traditions of thought we have 
been reviewing. In part, this attention reflected 
greater awareness of the customs of non-literate 
peoples, among whom religious phenomena fig- 
ured very prominently. This prominence made it 
plausible for Spencer to see religious beliefs as de- 
rived from the relative ignorance of man in the early 
stages of his social and cultural development. The 
most clear example was the derivation of the idea 
of the soul from the experience of dreams. How- 
ever much Spencer’s ideas in this area have had to 
be modified, he—like-Comte, in a different tra- 
dition—was among the first to bring a crucially 
important subject matter back as a focus of 
attention. 

By relating religion to ignorance, Spencer rele- 
gated it, as a genuinely important social phenom- 
enon, to the early phases of social evolution. He 
blended Hobbes and Locke in relation to two later 
phases, in his concepts of “militant” and “indus- 
trial” societies. He was thus able to conceive a 
formula which, instead of presenting two rigid, 
mutually exclusive alternatives, allowed both to be 
right in a sense, as formulating two different 
special cases derived from the application of the 
same principles to different conditions. In spite of 
the ingenuity of this solution, the basic problem 
of order which Hobbes had raised remained 
unsolved. 

It was also within the evolution framework, with 
a comparative reference as well, that the concept 
of traditionalism and its relation to ascriptive im- 
mobility of resourees entered modern sociological 
thinking. A selection from the Ancient Law of Sir 
Henry Sumner Maine represents this important 
conception. Intimate knowledge of a non-European 
society (in this case, India) as well as of Western 
legal history played a dominant part in Maine’s 
thinking. His developmental formula of the proc- 
ess of shift from status (to which the modern 
sociologist would be inclined to add the adjective 
“ascribed” ), to “contract,” where rights and obliga- 
tions could be voluntarily assumed, was a land- 
mark in the analysis of social structures. It in- 
fluenced much subsequent thinking, including 
Durkheim’s. Another important version of very 


similar ideas was presented by Walter Bagehot in 
Physics and Politics. This was the concept of the 
“cake of custom,” which held social action in a 
rigid framework but, with development of such 
things as markets, tended to be broken up, giving 
the individual far more freedom. 

After enjoying a tremendous vogue in both 
sociology and anthropology, the conception of 
social evolution underwent a dramatic eclipse 
shortly after the turn of the twentieth century. 
This eclipse was associated with the movement of 
theoretical thinking which is the primary concern 
of this Reader. One factor was the sheer accumu- 
lation of empirical knowledge that made many of 
the early generalizations, particularly so far as they 
involved a simple “unilineal” conception of the 
process, untenable. On another level, however, the 
new emphases, particularly on the normative com- 
ponents of culture and the structure of societies, 
simply did not fit with the ways in which the 
conception had been formulated, either in Spen- 
cer’s modified but not basically changed utilitarian 
terms, or in Comte’s special version of French 
rationalism, or in the Hegelian dialectic. The prob- 
lem was not solved by these difficulties; and a very 
interesting symptom of a current shift to a new 
level of social science theory is a revival of interest 
in the problem of evolution. 

Let us now turn to what is, in an analytical sense, 
the “collectivisiic” side of the main traditions of 
modern social thought. There are two primary 
branches of this, going back to common roots in 
European intellectual history; they can be broadly 
distinguished as those of French rationalism and 
of German Idealism. In the former tradition, the 
most important people are Rousseau and Comte; 
in the latter, for our purposes, Hegel and, in one 
aspect of his thinking, Marx—though others like 
Dilthey and even Sombart, might be mentioned. 

It might be questionable to classify Rousseau as 
a rationalist, since in many ways he was the 
fountainhead of Romanticism and similar move- 
ments. However, Rousseau, though on the whole 
he shared Locke’s conception of the state of nature 
as one in which each individual had the right to 
pursue his interests in his own way, treated the 
problem of unifying such discrete individuals to 
form a political collectivity as a much more posi- 
tive problem than did the economically oriented 
individualists in the utilitarian tradition. Rousseau 
broke through the Hobbes-Locke dilemma, pos- 
tulating a factor very different from those they had 
considered, the famous general will. Its difference 
is made clear by Rousseau’s insistence on the dis- 
tinction between volonté générale and volonté des 
tous. Volonté générale is generated by a Hobbesian 
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social contract to surrender control of natural rights 
to an absolute sovereign. The difference is also 
related to the fact that Rousseau’s political theory 
was formulated in the interest of democracy—not, 
as in Hobbes’s case, of monarchy. 

Rousseau and his followers found insuperable 
difficulties in defining an acceptable relationship 
between his postulated general will and any con- 
crete political institutions which could effect it 
without risking uncontrolled dictatorship by a self- 
appointed minority or a tyranny of the majority. 
The difficulties arose from the fact that Rousseau, 
like his utilitarian predecessors, did not consider a 
basis in societal values and institutionalized norms 
somehow independent of and underlying the state; 
he tried to elevate political theory into a general 
theory of social systems. At the same time, he did 
contend that there was a factor of the integra- 
tion of the system that was not reducible to terms 
of the discrete individual rationally following his 
self-interest or his “passions,” nor a matter of in- 
born instincts. It was an analytically independent 
set of factors which (to use Durkheim’s term) must 
be postulated to account for solidarity. 

In the French tradition of social thought, Rous- 
seau’s new note blended with one derived from the 
conservative thought of writers like De Bonald and 
de Maistre, who tended to challenge the tradition of 
the Revolution and to defend the record of the 
Old Regime. In this period, the most significant 
figure for the development of sociology—par- 
ticularly for Durkheim’s work—was Auguste 
Comte. In Comte’s theory, the concept corres- 
ponding to, and certainly at least partially derived 
from, Rousseau’s general will is that of consensus 
as the essential basis of the cohesion or integration 
of a society. Comte said very little about the ways 
in which a basis of consensus, once established, 
could be understood to be implicated in the com- 
plex differentiated subsystems of a society—how, 
in other words, a consensus which must, by the 
terms of his statement, be conceived at a very high 
level of generality, could effectively control the 
varieties of behavior of many different types of 
collective and individual units of a social structure 
in many different and varying situations. Serious 
progress toward solving these problems was not 
made until Durkheim’s generation. 

Comte undoubtedly was a certain type of 
rationalist, in that he conceived the consensus 
in terms of ideas or common cognitive orienta- 
tions. (This focus on ideas was the basis of 
his famous law of the three stages, which will be 
discussed later, in relation to the problems of 
social change.) In making science the essential 
basis of consensus in his final positive stage, 


Comte approached the position of Godwin and 
other utopian rationalists. The basis of a possible 
difference from this utopian position lies in the 
special sense in which society is simultaneously 
both an object of scientific study and a creation 
of the processes of human action. This theme is 
prominent in Comte, for whom sociology was both 
the science of society as an existing object, and 
the primary guide to building a different and better 
society. The structure of problems—including the 
very formidable difficulties Comte’s positivism in- 
volved—leads directly into the later work of 
Durkheim. Comte’s version of evolutionary the- 
ory, built directly on the predominance of ideas 
as a factor, was not immediately so fruitful for a 
theory of social change as was that of Marx, since 
Comte’s did not even begin to present an accept- 
able account of the mechanisms by which the in- 
fluence of ideas could operate. However, the 
pattern of the stages, from theological through 
metaphysical to positive, shows a process of 
“rationalization” affiliated with various contem- 
porary and subsequent trends of thought, including 
Max Weber’s. 

From the present point of view, Comte’s most 
important contribution was his injection, into a 
strategic point of the stream of sociological think- 
ing, of the collectivistic element with respect to 
the problem of integration. Though Comte’s ac- 
counts of the basis of integration and of its work- 
ing within the society are not acceptable to the 
modern sociologist, he posed a problem which had 
proved essentially insoluble within the utilitarian 
tradition. In the history of ideas, posing a problem 
fruitfully is almost as important a contribution as 
its positive solution. 

For the future development of sociology, Comte 
provided, more directly than Rousseau, a fruitful 
antithesis to the individualistic utilitarian tradition 
of thought. That it was a genuine antithesis is 
vividly shown in the relations between Comte and 
John Stuart Mill, which ended in a break in their 
personal friendship.* The problem of synthesizing 
these apparently antithetical elements in one very 
important way set the stage for the new phase of 
the development of sociology. 

The second most important source’ of the col- 
lectivistic trend is German Idealism. This was 
greatly influenced by Rousseau, as well as by other 
sources which need not be discussed here. The 
relevant version of the idealistic movement is 
Hegel’s—not least because of Hegel’s influence on 
Marx. Relevant to our present interest, there are 


3. See John Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism 
aan, Kegan Paul, Trench Treubner & Co., Ltd. 4th 
ed., 1891, \ 
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three essential components in Hegel’s thought. The 
first is the concept of the primacy of the “ideal” 
component (Geist is the almost untranslatable Ger- 
man term), or, as we would now be inclined to 
Say, the component of cultural orientation. The 
second is the evolutionary conception—culture is 
not static, but is involved in an inherent “dyna- 
mism” of development from an initial to a ter- 
minal stage. The third is a conception of the nature 
of this process, which Hegel called “dialectic” in 
the famous formula that a thesis gives rise to its 
antithesis and then, when both are present, a syn- 
thesis can be formed. 

Consideration of Comte’s theories has shown 
that there is a natural line of reasoning from 
Rousseau’s concept that consensus consists in some 
kind of unification of “wills” to the concept of a 
basis in common cultural orientations, in ideas or 
values. Comte’s thinking went in this direction, 
ending with the concept of science as this basis, 
and sociology functioning, in this respect, as the 
queen of the sciences. In general, at the time of 
Hegel and Comte, clear discrimination between the 
normative and the existential aspects of systems 
of ideas was not easy to make; neither in Comte 
nor in Hegel does this distinction, so essential later 
to Max Weber, figure at all prominently. 

This central problem is closely connected with 
the one mentioned in connection with Rousseau 
and Comte, namely, that of an intelligent account 
of the processes and mechanisms by which ideas, 
existential or normative, in fact influence the proc- 
esses of action. Theories which have approached 
the philosophical idealistic pole have continually 
been forced into postulating a mysterious process 
of emanation which, like Locke’s identity of inter- 
est, becomes a name for a problem rather than a 
solution of it. This is the case with the Hegelian 
version of idealism in relation to society. Never- 
theless, however unsatisfactory the account of how 
common cultural orientations can become crucial 
determinants of social action is, sharp focusing of 
attention on the fact that they are centrally in- 
volved in the structure of societies can be a factor 
of the first importance in leading thought toward 
a solution. 

The second virtue of the Hegelian tradition as 
a forerunner of the theoretical development in 
which we are interested is that it did not confine it- 
self to asserting the importance of the cultural factor 
—in two different contexts, it introduced conceptual 
differentiation into its concept of the role of culture. 
The first context was the evolutionary, in which the 
recent stage of development of the Weligeist was 
considered the culmination of a process of dialecti- 


cal development from a primitive beginning. Con- 
dorcet had treated the evolutionary process as a 
very simple continuous process of the growth of 
“reason.” Comte elaborated this by a concept of 
well-marked stages involving an element of quali- 
tative difference from one another. The Hegelian 
concept, presented a little earlier than Comte’s, 
added the dialectical principle of interconnection 
between the stages that raised, on a certain level, 
the question of the mechanisms of the transition 
from one stage to the next. Another noteworthy 
feature of Hegel’s philosophy of history is that he 
began to pay serious attention to the significance 
of the development of civilizations in areas of the 
world other than the West. 

The second context in which Hegel differen- 
tiated the application of his ideas was with refer- 
ence to the structure of society contemporary to 
him. This aspect is especially emphasized in the 
selection from his Philosophy of Law below. Here 
he distinguished the levels of “incorporation” of 
the Geist in society—the state as the highest, the 
“bourgeois society” as next in line, and the com- 
mon people (which, in his time, meant primarily 
the peasantry) as the lowest. This was a step 
toward a more differentiated treatment of the rela- 
tion of culture to society than had, from a collec- 
tivistic starting point, been prominent either in 
Rousseau or in Comte. The concept of bourgeois 
society was a recognition of the possible soundness 
in the utilitarian conception of a market-oriented 
system of relationships; it was used as a point of 
reference for Marx’s theory of class conflict. It 
represents a genuine convergence between idealist- 
collectivistic and utilitarian-individualistic patterns 
of thought—again, however unsatisfactory to the 
modern sociologist Hegel’s specific formulations 
may be. It helped-set the stage for a more scientific 
treatment of the problem of emanation—of the 
ways, given the existence of cultural ideas and 
ideals, these could be conceived as related to the 
other components of systems of social action. 

The Hegelian pattern of idealistic evolutionism 
provided an important reference point for three 
subsequent developments, all sharing, in certain 
respects, its cultural-collectivistic orientation. These 
were German idealistic “historicism,” Marxism, 
and the type of analysis of the involvement of 
ideas in action of which Max Weber was the 
most eminent exponent. The third is central to the 
material included in this Reader, but the other two 
should be discussed briefly for background. 

One important consequence of the Hegelian 
method was the breaking of the evolutionary 
sequence into what were, to some extent, guali- 
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tatively distinct phases of the Weltgeist’s develop- 
ment. It was natural for some, skeptical of the 
dialectic’s sweeping generalizations, simply to 
cease worrying about the connections and to at- 
tempt to portray a cultural epoch in terms of its 
unique and independent Geist." This tendency 
fitted well with the general emphasis on unique- 
ness and historical particularity that was promi- 
nent in the nineteenth century, particularly in 
Germany; it also fitted with the general idealistic 
tendency to see the key to understanding in the 
spirit or particular themes of a culture. This type 
of thinking permeated a whole range of historically 
oriented fields, concerning the arts, jurisprudence, 
and economics. 

In German philosophy and methodology of 
science, it was associated with the Kantian dualism 
between the worlds of nature and of Geist or 
Kultur. The most important tenet was that, where- 
as nature was subject to understanding in terms 
of systems of generalized analytical concepts, 
culture could be “depicted” and “appreciated” only 
in terms of its specific uniqueness of configuration. 
Toward the end of the century, a moderate version 
of this view was presented by Windelband and 
Rickert, a more radical one by Dilthey. In some- 
thing approaching sociology, perhaps its best- 
known exponents are Sombart and Spengler. 

This approach is fundamentally at variance with 
the aims of generalized theory central to this 
Reader. It either eliminates generalized theory 
completely from the field of the social sciences, or 
it establishes an unbridgeable duality between the 
naturalistic and the cultural components. For this 
reason, Max Weber’s fundamental critique of the 
methodology of Historismus is so important a ref- 
erence point in relation to the question of the 
status of normative components in social action. 
Weber did not carry his position through to a 
logical conclusion; but his break with the tradition 
of historical uniqueness was a major turning-point. 

The views Weber criticized have continued to be 
influential in many connections, as represented in 
this Reader in the work of Weber’s brother Alfred 
and in that of a number of anthropologists par- 
ticularly concerned with the configurational as- 
pects of culture. These writers have made impor- 
tant contributions to a variety of more specific 
problems, but their methodological position cannot 
be considered to be in the primary line of develop- 
ment of social science theory as such. 

In one sense, the use to which Marx put Hegel’s 
ideas is diametrically opposed to that of the his- 


4. Thus substituting the particular Zeitgeist for a phase 
of the more comprehensive Weltgeist 


torical schools. Rather than accepting literally 
Marx’s own statement that he “set Hegel on his 
head,” we would be more accurate in saying that 
Hegelian idealism, like utilitarianism, was an in- 
herently unstable conceptual scheme, and that it 
tended to break down in two antithetical direc- 
tions, whose opposition, in the absence of a syn- 
thesis, was irreconcilable. In utilitarianism, the 
central point of reference was “economic.” One 
half of the dichotomy was biological—instinc- 
tivism and social Darwinism—while the other was 
Hobbesian concept of a coercively unified collec- 
tivity-system where action was motivated by the 
“rational” hopes and fears of men. In the Hegelian 
case, one part of the duality was “pure” idealism, 
tending to taper into historicist emanationism of 
the Spenglerian variety. The other part was best 
represented by Marxism, which should be con- 
sidered in a special sense as one particular variety 
of utilitarianism. with certain infusions from its 
idealistic antecedents. 

Marx’s central concept of human social action is 
inherited from Locke and the classical economists; 
it is that of individuals rationally pursuing their 
self-interest, in a system of the division of labor, 
through relations of exchange. In his more tech- 
nical economic theory, Marx built directly on 
Ricardo, incorporating many of the now obsolete 
—if not erroneous—elements of Ricardian theory. 
At the same time, in his work there appear—far 
more accentuated than in the liberal and classical 
traditions—the two fundamental structural ele- 
ments of a “capitalist” economy that had already 
appeared in Malthus, namely, the authority- 
structure of the productive unit, and the “division 
of society into classes.” 

In his sociological theory, Marx added two fur- 
ther essential components, both somehow derived 
from the Hegelian tradition. One of these was the 
conception of a dialectically structured evolution- 
ary process, in the course of which there were 
well-marked, qualitatively different stages, and a 
“dynamic” built on the thesis-antithesis model of a 
conflict between two opposing elements. Here, 
however, what evolved was not a Geist but an 
empirical social system, a system of the “relations 
of production”; and the conflict was not a logical 
one, a contradiction, in the Hegelian sénse; it was 
a conflict of the interests—in the last analysis, the 
economic and power interests—of social groups, 
the classes involved in the productive process.° 

It is most important to note that utilitarian 


5. It is, however, significant that Marxist language to- 
day speaks of “contradictions” as if there were no es- 
sential difference between logical incompatibility of ideas 
and conflicts of economic or social interests. 
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theory was, in a psychological sense, not “deter- 
ministic,” rather “voluntaristic’; and this is true 
of Marxism. There were, however, essential deter- 
ministic elements in the system of social relations 
involved in the interlocking interests of many men. 
For the system of capitalism, Marx elevated these 
deterministic elements to a far higher degree of 
inevitability than his predecessors had. Within the 
general scheme of rational goal-oriented action, 
the effect of this was to emphasize the situational 
as Opposed to the volitional element. Men acted as 
they did because, in the situation in which they 
were placed in the particular set of relations of 
production, they could not act otherwise: for the 
worker, the alternative to accepting capitalistic 
employment, and thus being exploited, was starva- 
tion; for the employer, the alternative to employ- 
ing was, through the mechanism of competition, 
elimination from business, presumably reduction 
to the status of worker. 

In the discussion of Comte, attention has been 
directed to the possibility of changing the whole 
basis of such a situation by concerted action. The 
environment of the individual is composed of the 
actions of others. Hence if interests can be struc- 
tured in a given direction, the constraints of a 
particular set of the relations of production can be 
overcome. Then it is possible for an impetus to- 
ward change to become what Merton has called a 
“self-fulfilling prophecy.” This possibility is in- 
herent in any form of collectivist theory—includ- 
ing the idealistic branch, so long as it is not a pure 
form of “emanationism”; if it is, nothing like a 
mechanism of change is felt to be necessary. 
Marxism cannot be classified here, but it was 
caught in this aspect of its theoretical structure, in 
a dilemma of considerable interest in the present 
context. 

The great shift is defined as the “leap into free- 
dom,” the Sprung in die Frieheit. The first inquiry 
is how this is to take place, and here, in turn, it is 
a question of how far the change is the conse- 
quence of the unplanned evolution of the forces 
of production, and how far it is to be furthered 
by a voluntaristic movement bringing about the 
revolution and engineering the transition. Here 
Marx was, as Schumpeter said, both a sociologist 
and a revolutionist. As revolutionist, he was com- 
mitted to foster the possibility of aiding the forces 
of production and the “contradictions’—this has 
become the dominant note of recent Marxist 
thought. The emphasis has, particularly through 
Lenin’s influence, become placed on maximally 
effective organization for revolutionary, i.e., politi- 
cal, action. Hence the conception of the centrally 
led and controlled party, introducing the dictator- 


ship of the “proletariat”—in effect, of the leader- 
ship of the party.° 

What happens, then, is that for the unplanned 
constraint of the capitalistic system, operating 
through the mechanisms of competition, are sub- 
stituted the planned and coercively enforced con- 
straint of the party, and the “building of socialism” 
under stringently dictatorial party control. The re- 
sult is a very Hobbesian version of absolute sov- 
ereignty, serving, not a negative concept of security 
(except, of course—and a far from negligible 
exception—so far as the revolution is felt to be 
threatened), but a positive programming for 
building a new society. The new society is pur- 
ported to be the most free in history, but the proc- 
ess of achieving it involves a drastic minimization 
of freedom. Hence the problem of when and under 
what circumstances the famous “withering away” 
of the state is to occur becomes cardinal for 
Marxism. 

The other side of the dilemma lies in the extent to 
which Marx took over the elements of utopian 
rationalism, largely from the French Enlighten- 
ment. His statements about the state of com- 
munism itself are notably vague, but on the whole 
they are far more Godwinian than anything else. 
They seem to hold that only the special constraints 
of capitalism have been obstacles to spontaneous 
order and happiness for all; once these have been 
eliminated, there will be universal freedom without 
political coercion or institutions in any form. From 
the above discussion, it seems clear that Marx did 
not solve the Hobbesian problems of order, any 
more than did the utilitarians. In “setting Hegel 
on his head,” he threw away the normative com- 
ponent which might have been built into a solu- 
tion; and by projecting the problem into the vague 
future state of “communism,” he in effect “swept it 
under the rug.” For the intermediate period, how- 
ever, he provided, through the concept of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, a rationalization 
for a truly Hobbesian version of order through 
coercion. 

However, this is not quite the whole story. The 
Communist parties have recognized that “educat- 
ing” their followers through propaganda and “agi- 
tation” is a necessary factor in success. It could 
not rest on coercive measures alone. Essentially, 
this education has been directed to inculcating be- 
lief in the Marxist-Leninist system as an eschato- 
logical system, a quasi-religious set of answers to 


6. The same difficulty of relating a concept of the basis 
of solidarity to the mechanism of implementation, which 
Rousseau could not solve, is present here. Thus the “gen- 
eral will’ could justify Jacobin dictatorship. Similarly, 
the “proletariat” has become an abstraction used to justify 
Communist party dictatorship. 
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the problems of teleological meaning; and, at an- 
other level, inculcating loyalty to the party as such 
and to the governments established under its con- 
trol. There is some question of just how this set of 
normative elements, as common value-orientations 
and loyalties, fits in the framework of Marxist 
theory; but there is no doubt of its practical impor- 
tance to the revolutionary movement. 

No American authors are included in this pre- 
liminary section of the Reader. This is because, in 
this preliminary period, there were no American 
works of importance comparable to the European 
ones on which we have drawn. It may be stated, 
however, that the general trend of American social 
thought was, as would be expected, far closer to 
the utilitarian individualistic trend than either of 
the versions of the collectivistic trend discussed 
above. In this trend, understandably, the version 
associated with Locke, economics, and the ideas 
of liberal political democracy were most promi- 
nent. The Hobbesian version, with its tendency to 
association with rigidly authoritarian collectivism, 
has been minimized. 

As shown in Section B, and to some extent in 
Section C of Part One, the distinctively American 
contribution has been mainly in the area of “social 
psychology,” which, in the frame of reference used 
in this Introduction, lies mostly in the borderline 
between the utilitarian version of individualistic 
“rationalism” and the more biologically oriented 
analysis of the factors involved in the individual’s 
behavior. However, at least one branch of Amer- 
ican thought was less concerned than its British 
counterpart with a set of postulates on whose 
basis the macroscopic functioning of the economy 
and the political system could be analyzed, and 
more concerned with the determinants of the indi- 
vidual’s behavior and its relations to the more 
intimate contexts of interaction in which he was 
placed. It was in this area of greater flexibility that 
it became possible to take explicit account of the 
normative components of the determination of 
social interaction. The most important men in this 
area were Cooley, G. H. Mead, and, later, W. I. 
Thomas. The background of their role will be fur- 
ther discussed in the Foreword to Section B. 

The trends of social thought reviewed in this 
Foreword were, with few exceptions, not based 
on empirical research in the present sense. Perhaps 
the most notable exception was Malthus’ survey of 
the relation of kinship structure and property- 
holding in several European countries, reported in 
later editions of his Principle of Population. There 
was also some historical research, and, on the part 
of the economists, statistical investigation. Only in 
the most limited sense, however, could these works 


be considered as representing a science, which 
necessarily relates deliberately designed empirical 
research and theory. Most of it consists in “reflec- 
tion on experience.” 

This reflection, however—including acute, 
though unsystematic, observations of empirical 
phenomena—is the stuff of which the beginnings 
of a science are made. What emerged from the 
complicated and often conflicting movements of 
these philosophical, semi-philosophical, ideologi- 
cal, and very partially scientifically oriented move- 
ments of thought was a relatively determinate 
structure of problems which, in a later generation, 
could be handled through more systematic em- 
pirical observation and a higher level of theoretical 
analysis. 

The first of these great problems is that of order 
in Hobbes’s sense—which, though stated and dis- 
cussed as a problem of how to guarantee order in 
a practical sense, could also be treated as a scien- 
tific problem, namely, of how to specify the con- 
ditions on which the empirically observed levels of 
social order depended. While utilitarianism yielded 
rich returns in the intermediate sphere of economic 
analysis, the logic of the problem drove thinking 
in two directions, whose eventual convergence is 
very important in our universe of discourse. The 
first direction was the question of what normative 
components of the social system must be under- 
stood to operate, in order to explain social order 
without abandoning the whole voluntaristic and, in 
a sense, rationalistic concept of action which the 
utilitarians had assumed, by accepting the “reduc- 
tionist” line of argument. In the “voluntarist” 
direction this problem led inevitably to conver- 
gence with the “‘collectivist” trend of thought. The 
one traced, through Rousseau and Comte, to Durk- 
heim, was the one of major present significance. 

On the other hand, demonstrating the empirical 
existence and the functional necessity of these nor- 
mative components did not solve the problem of 
mechanisms, of how in fact such components 
entered into the determination of the individual’s 
behavior. Hence the other end of the utilitarian 
problem-range: the problem of what’ scientifically 
analyzable phenomena underlay the early postu- 
lates of the “rational pursuit of self-interest” was 
necessarily thrown open to thorough reconsidera- 
tion. Here a most notable convergence occurred— 
on the one hand, Durkheim, stating from the 
“collectivistic” end, was forced to consider the 
motivation of the individual, and eventually ar- 
rived at the concept of the internalization of nor- 
mative culture. On the other hand, Freud, Starting 
from what may be called the “medical” version of 
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biological determinism, arrived, through his theory 
of the significance of “object-relations,” at the 
complementary view—a view at which the Ameri- 
cans cited above, from a more “social” version of 
psychology, also arrived. 

When problems are considered on this level of 
generality, it is easy to forget that a society, above 
all a modern society, is very complex and highly 
differentiated. Durkheim took an essential step to 
cover this difficulty by not, like Comte, speaking 
only of consensus in general; he dealt directly with 
the problem of solidarity in the type of differen- 
tiated system characterized by an advanced divi- 
sion of labor. 

Once there was a clear focus on the importance 
of a “collective” normative component, the problem 
of its basis in human experience became progres- 
sively more salient. The tradition of French 
thought provided a basis for a far more explicit 
emphasis on its importance, but less for its further 
analysis. Rousseau went directly into the problems 
of practical politics, and Comte came to rest on 
science as such. In this connection, however, Ger- 
man Idealism was in a position to develop a more 
differentiated basis for analyzing “culture.” For 
Western empiricism, this trend represented a dis- 
tressing dissociation from the “realities” of eco- 
nomic and political interest—to say nothing of the 
biological level. But it presented the beginning of a 
more differentiated analysis of an essential set of 
components. Hegel is important specifically be- 
cause his version is more differentiated than that 
of other “classical idealists” or of his “historicist” 
successors. From the sociological point of view, 
Marx worked out a premature synthesis between 
the two traditions; he ignored the problem of how 
the “realistic” elements of “economic interest” 
and the “idealistic” elements of the normative com- 
ponent of an ordered social system could belong 
together, unresolved, in a single system. One is 
forced to conclude that order is possible only in 


the ferment of the transition from an inherently 
conflict-filled previous society to an undefined pre- 
sumptive future society; the only Marxist order 
is the order of the revolutionary process. Weber’s 
later excursion from the idealistic into the “real- 
istic’’ realm seems far more successful than Marx’s, 
from a scientific point of view. Its key question 
was how the normative component (in Weber’s 
case, rooted in religious commitments) could oper- 
ate through the motivation of individuals in both 
“revolutionary” and stable social situations—this 
completed the circle by converging with Durkheim 
and with Freud. 

The bearing of the above summary on the or- 
ganization of the materials in this Reader should 
be clear. After presenting the fundamentals in 
Part One, we proceed to presenting problems of the 
internal structure of social systems themselves in 
Part Two. This may be considered the area of pri- 
marily ‘““Durkheimian” emphasis. We feel that the 
“institutionalization” of normative culture is, for 
sociology, the keynote of social structure. Sec- 
ond, however, a very important set of problems is 
concerned with the motivation of social action. 
This area leads us into the problems associated with 
the relation of the individual to the social system. 
Here Freud’s work, and various other schools and 
trends of “individual” and “social” psychology, 
are paramount. “Normative Culture,” as institu- 
tionalized in the values and norms of social sys- 
tems, cannot be dissociated from a variety of other 
aspects of the development of culture, e.g., re- 
ligious movements, science, art, etc. Part Four is 
devoted primarily to selections bearing on this 
range of problems. Weber is the theorist who con- 
tributed more in this area than anyone else. Part 
Five is devoted to the relatively few notable ideas 
which have emerged on the question of the pat- 
terns and processes of change which social sys- 
tems, constituted as we think they are, may be 
thought to undergo. 
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Ll. On Hatreds and Dissensions in the Republic 


BY NICCOLO MACHIAVELLI 


IT WAS my intention when I first resolved 
upon writing the things done by the Florentine peo- 
ple, within and without their city, to begin my nar- 
rative with the year 1434 of the Christian era, at 
which time the family of the Medici, by the merits 
of Cosimo and his father Giovanni, exercised more 
authority in Florence than any one else. For I 
thought to myself that Messer Lionardo d’Arezzo 
and Messer Poggio, two excellent historians, had 
related all the events that had occurred previous 
to that time. But having afterwards diligently read 
their writings to see in what order and manner they 
had proceeded, so that by imitating them our his- 
tory might be the more approved by the reader, 
I found that in their descriptions of the wars car- 
ried on by the Florentines with foreign princes and 
peoples they had been most diligent; but of their 
civil discords and internal dissensions, and of the 
effects resulting therefrom, they had in part been 
silent, and in part had described them very briefly, 
which to the reader could be neither useful nor 
agreeable. I believe they did so because these facts 
seemed to them so unimportant that they judged 
them unworthy of being recorded in history, or 
because they feared to offend the descendants of 
those who took part in them, and who by the nar- 
ration of these facts might have deemed themselves 
calumniated. These two reasons (be it said with 
their leave) seemed to me wholly unworthy of such 
great men, because if anything delights or instructs 
in history, it is that which is described in detail; and 
if any lesson is useful to the citizens who govern 
republics, it is that which demonstrates the causes 
of the hatreds and dissensions in the republic, so 
that, having learned wisdom from the perils ex- 
perienced by others, they may maintain themselves 
united. And if the divisions of any republic were 
ever noteworthy, those of Florence certainly are 
most so, because the greater part of the other 
republics of which we have any knowledge were 
content with one division, by which, according to 
chance, they either increased or ruined their city. 
But Florence, not content with one division, had 
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many. In Rome, as everybody knows, after the ex- 
pulsion of the kings, a division arose between the 
nobles and the people, and with that she main- 
tained herself until her downfall. So did Athens, 
and so all the republics that flourished in those 
times. But in Florence, the first division was 
amongst the nobles, afterwards between the nobles 
and the citizens, and finally between the citizens 
and the populace; and many times it happened that 
one of the parties that remained in power again 
divided in two. These divisions caused so many 
deaths, so many exiles, so much destruction of so 
many families, as never occurred in any other city 
of which we have any record. And truly no other 
circumstance so much illustrates the power of our 
city as that which resulted from these divisions, 
which would have been enough to destroy any 
other great and powerful republic. 

Ours, nevertheless, seems always to have in- 
creased in power; such was the virtue of her citi- 
zens and the strength of their genius and courage 
to make themselves and their country great, that 
the many who remained untouched by so many 
evils could by their virtues exalt their city more 
than the malignity of those events that diminished 
her greatness could have oppressed her. And doubt- 
less if Florence had had so much good fortune 
that, after having freed herself from the Empire, 
she could have adopted a form of government 
that would have kept her united, I know not what 
republic, modern or ancient, would have been 
her superior, such abundance of power of arms and 
industry would she in that case have possessed. For 
it will be seen that after she had expelled the Ghibel- 
lines in such numbers that Tuscany and Lombardy 
were full of them, the Guelfs, together with those 
who remained in Florence, drew from the city, 
and of her own citizens, twelve hundred mounted 
men and twelve thousand infantry for the war 
against Arezzo, one year before the battle of 
Campaldino. 

Afterwards, in the war against Filippo Visconti, 
Duke of Milan, having to make trial of her own 
resources, but not of her own troops (for they had 
exhausted them at that time), it will be seen that 
she spent during the five years that this war lasted 
the sum of three and a half millions of florins; 
and after that war was finished they were not satis- 
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fied to remain at peace, but took the field against 
Lucca. I cannot see therefore what reasons there 
can be why these divisions should not be worthy of 
being particularly described. And if those most 
noble writers were withheld from doing so by fear 
of offending the memory of those of whom they 
would have to speak, they deceive themselves in 
that respect, and show that they little know the 
ambition of men, and the desire they have to per- 
petuate the names of their ancestors and their own. 
And they do not remember that many, not having 
had the opportunity of acquiring fame by any 
praiseworthy acts, have endeavored to acquire it 
by disgraceful ones. Nor have they considered 
how the actions that have inherent greatness, such 
as those of governments and states, however they 
may have originated, or whatever their object may 


have been, always bring more honor than discredit 
to the actors. But I, having considered these things, 
have been induced thereby to change my purpose, 
and have resolved to begin my history from the 
origin of our city. And as it is not my intention 
to occupy the same ground as others, I shall de- 
scribe particularly only those things up to the year 
1434 that occurred within the city, and of the 
foreign relations I shall say no more than what may 
be necessary for a proper understanding of the 
internal affairs. From and after the year 1434, 
however, I shall fully describe both the one and 
the other. Beyond that, for the better understand- 
ing of each period, before I treat of Florence I shall 
relate by what means Italy came to be under the 
rule of those potentates who governed her at that 
time. 


2. Of the Natural Conditions of Mankind 


BY THOMAS HOBBES 


NATURE hath made men so equall, in the 
faculties of body, and mind; as that though there 
bee found one man sometimes manifestly stronger 
in body, or of quicker mind then another; yet when 
all is reckoned together, the difference between 
man, and man, is not so considerable, as that one 
man can thereupon claim himselfe any benefit, 
to which another may not pretend, as well as he. 
For as to the strength of body, the weakest has 
strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others, 
that are in the same danger with himselfe. 

And as to the faculties of the mind, (setting aside 
the arts grounded upon words, and especially that 
skill of proceeding upon generall, and infallible 
rules, called Science; which very few have, and but 
in few things; as being not a native faculty, born 
with us; nor attained, (as Prudence,) while we look 
after somewhat els,) I find yet a greater equality 
amongst men, than that of strength. For Prudence, 
is but Experience; which equall time, equally be- 
stowes on all men, in those things they equally 
apply themselves unto. That which may perhaps 
make such equality incredible, is but a vain con- 
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ceipt of ones owne wisdome, which almost all 
men think they have in a greater degree, than 
the Vulgar; that is, than all men but themselves, 
and a few others, whom by Fame, or for concur- 
ring with themselves, they approve. For such is the 
nature of men, that howsoever they may acknowl- 
edge many others to be more witty, or more elo- 
quent, or more learned; Yet they will hardly be- 
lieve there be many so wise as themselves: For they 
see their own wit at hand, and other mens at a dis- 
tance. But this proveth rather that men are in that 
point equall, than unequall. For there is not or- 
dinarily a greater signe of the equall distribution 
of any thing, than that every man is contented 
with his share. 

From this equality of ability, ariseth equality 
of hope in the attaining of our Ends. And therefore 
if any two men desire the same thing, which never- 
thelesse they cannot both enjoy, they become ene- 
mies; and in the way to their End, (which is prin- 
cipally their own conservation, and sometimes their 
delectation only,) endeavour to destroy, or subdue 
one an other. And from hence it comes to passe, 
that where an Invader hath no more to feare, than 
an other mans single power; if one plant, sow, 
build, or possesse a convenient Seat, others may 
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probably be expected to come prepared with forces 
united, to dispossesse, and deprive him, not only 
of the fruit of his labour, but also of his life, or 
liberty. And the Invader again is in the like danger 
of another. 

And from this diffidence of one another, there 
is no way for any man to secure himselfe, so reason- 
able, as Anticipation; that is, by force, or wiles, 
to master the persons of all men he can, so long, 
till he see no other power great enough to endanger 
him: And this is no more than his own conserva- 
tion requireth, and is generally allowed. Also be- 
cause there be some, that taking pleasure in con- 
templating their own power in the acts of conquest, 
which they pursue farther than their security re- 
quires; if others, that otherwise would be glad 
to be at ease within modest bounds, should not 
by invasion increase their power, they would not 
be able, long time, by standing only on their de- 
fence, to subsist. And by consequence, such aug- 
mentation of dominion over men, being necessary 
to a mans conservation, it ought to be allowed 
him. 

Againe, men have no pleasure, (but on the con- 
trary a great deale of griefe) in keeping company, 
where there is no power able to over-awe them all. 
For every man looketh that his companion should 
value him, at the same rate he sets upon himselfe: 
And upon all signes of contempt, or undervaluing, 
naturally endeavours, as far as he dares (which 
amongst them that have no common power to keep 
them in quiet, is far enough to make them destroy 
each other, ) to extort a greater value from his con- 
temners, by dommage; and from others, by this ex- 
ample. 

So that in the nature of man, we find three 
principall causes of quarrell. First, Competition; 
Secondly, Diffidence, Thirdly, Glory. 

The first, maketh men invade for Gain; the 
second, for Safety; and the third, for Reputation. 
The first use Violence, to make themselves Masters 
of other mens persons, wives, children, and cattell; 
the second, to defend them; the third, for trifles, 
as a word, a smile, a different opinion, and any 
other signe of undervalue, either direct in their 
Persons, or by reflexion in their Kindred, their 
Friends, their Nation, their Profession, or their 
Name. 

Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men 
live without a common Power to keep them all in 
awe, they are in that condition which is called 
Warre; and such a warre, as is of every man, against 
every man. For WARRE, consisteth not in Battell 
onely, or the act of fighting; but in a tract of time, 
wherein the Will to contend by Battell is sufficiently 
known: and therefore the notion of Time, is to be 


considered in the nature of Warre; as it is in the 
nature of Weather. For as the nature of Foule 
weather, lyeth not in a showre or two of rain; but 
in an inclination thereto of many dayes together: 
So the nature of War, consisteth not in actuall 
fighting; but in the known disposition thereto, dur- 
ing all the time there is no assurance to the con- 
trary. All other time is PEACE. 

Whatsoever therefore is consequent to a time of 
Warre, where every man is Enemy to every man, 
the same is consequent to the time, wherein men 
live without other security, than what their own 
strength, and their own invention shall furnish them 
withall. In such condition, there is no place for 
Industry; because the fruit thereof is uncertain: and 
consequently no Culture of the Earth; no Naviga- 
tion, nor use of the commodities that may be im- 
ported by Sea; no commodious Building; no Instru- 
ments of moving, and removing such things as 
require much force; no Knowledge of the face of 
the Earth; no account of Time; no Arts; no Letters; 
no Society; and which is worst of all, continuall 
feare, and danger of violent death; And the life of 
man, solitary, poore, nasty, brutish, and short. 

It may seem strange to some man, that has not 
well weighed these things; that Nature should thus 
dissociate, and render men apt to invade, and de- 
stroy one another: and he may therefore, not trust- 
ing to his Inference, made from the Passions, de- 
sire perhaps to have the same confirmed by Ex- 
perience. Let him therefore consider with himselfe, 
when taking a journey, he armes himselfe, and 
seeks to go well accompanied; when going to sleep, 
he locks his dores; when even in his house he 
lockes his chests; and this when he knowes there 
bee Lawes, and publike Officers, armed, to re- 
venge all injuries shall bee done him; what opinion 
he has of his fellow subjects, when he rides armed; 
of his fellow Citizens, when he locks his dores; 
and of his children, and servants, when he locks 
his chests. Does he not there as much accuse man- 
kind by his actions, as I do by my words? But neither 
of us accuse mans nature in it. The Desires, and 
other Passions of man, are in themselves no Sin. 
No more are the Actions, that proceed from those 
Passions, till they know a Law that forbids them: 
which till Lawes be made they cannot know: nor 
can any Law be made, till they have agreed upon 
the Person that shall make it. 

It may peradventure be thought, there was never 
such a time, nor condition of warre as this; and 
I believe it was never generally so, over all the 
world: but there are many places, where they live 
so now. For the savage people in many places of 
America, except the government of small Families, 
the concord whereof dependeth on naturall lust, 
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have no government at all; and live at this day in 
that brutish manner, as I said before. Howsoever, 
it may be perceived what manner of life there 
would be, where there were no common Power to 
feare; by the manner of life, which men that have 
formerly lived under a peaceful government, use 
to degenerate into, in a civil Warre. 

But though there had never been any time, 
wherein particular men were in a condition of 
warre one against another; yet in all times, Kings, 
and Persons of Soveraigne authority, because of 
their Independency, are in continuall jealousies, 
and in the state and posture of Gladiators; having 
their weapons pointing, and their eyes fixed on 
one another; that is, their Forts, Garrisons, and 
Guns upon the Frontiers of their Kingdomes; and 
continuall Spyes upon their neighbours; which is 
a posture of War. But because they uphold thereby, 
the Industry of their Subjects; there does not follow 
from it, that misery, which accompanies the Lib- 
erty of particular men. 

To this warre of every man against every man, 
this also is consequent; that nothing can be Unjust. 
The notions of Right and Wrong, Justice and In- 
justice have there no place. Where there is no 


3. Of the State of Nature 


BY JOHN LOCKE 


TO UNDERSTAND political power right, 
and derive it from its original, we must consider, 
what state all men are naturally in, and that is, a 
state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and 
dispose of their possessions and persons, as they 
think fit, within the bounds of the law of nature, 
without asking leave, or depending upon the will 
of any other man. 

A state also of equality, wherein all the power 
and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having more 
than another; there being nothing more evident, 
than that creatures of the same species and rank, 
~ Reprinted from John Locke, Second Treatise of Civil 
Government, chap. ii, secs. 4, 6-8, 11-14, in Two Treatises 
on Government (London: Printed for R. Butler, Bruton- 
Street, Berkeley-Square; W. Reid, Charing-Cross; W. 
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common Power, there is no Law: where no Law, 
no Injustice. Force, and Fraud, are in warre the 
two Cardinall vertues. Justice, and Injustice are 
none of the Faculties neither of the Body, nor 
Mind. If they were, they might be in a man that 
were alone in the world, as well as his Senses, and 
Passions. They are Qualities, that relate to men in 
Society, not in Solitude. It is consequent also to 
the same condition, that there be no Propriety, 
no Dominion, no Mine and Thine distinct; but 
onely that to be every mans, that he can get; and 
for so long, as he can keep it. And thus much for 
the ill condition, which man by meer Nature is 
actually placed in; though with a possibility to 
come out of it, consisting partly in the Passions, 
partly in his Reason. 

The Passions that encline men to Peace, are 
Feare of Death; Desire of such things as are neces- 
sary to commodious living; and a Hope by their 
Industry to obtain them. And Reason suggesteth 
convenient Articles of Peace, upon which men may 
be drawn to agreement. These Articles, are they, 
which otherwise are called the Lawes of Nature: 
whereof I shall speak more particularly, in the two 
following Chapters. 


promiscuously born to all the same advantages of 
nature, and the use of the same faculties, should 
also be equal one amongst another without subordi- 
nation or subjection, unless the lord and master of 
them all should, by any manifest declaration of his 
will, set one above another, and confer on him, by 
an evident and clear appointment, an undoubted 
right to dominion and sovereignty. 

But though this be a state of liberty, yet it is not 
a state of license: though man in that state have an 
uncontroulable liberty to dispose of his person or 
possessions, yet he has not liberty to destroy him- 
self, or so much as any creature in his possession, 
but where some nobler use than its bare preserva- 
tion calls for it. The state of nature has a law of 
nature to govern it, which obliges every one: and 
reason, which is that law, teaches all mankind, who 
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will but consult it, that being all equal and inde- 
pendent, no one ought to harm another in his life, 
health, liberty, or possessions: for men being all the 
workmanship of one omnipotent, and infinitely 
wise maker; all the servants of one sovereign 
master, sent into the world by his order, and about 
his business; they are his property, whose work- 
manship they are, made to last during his, not one 
another’s pleasure: and being furnished with like 
faculties, sharing all in one community of nature, 
there cannot he supposed any such subordination 
among us, that may authorize us to destroy one 
another, as if we were made for one another’s uses, 
as the inferior ranks of creatures are for ours. Every 
one, as he is bound to preserve himself, and not to 
quit his station wilfully, so by the like reason, when 
his own preservation comes not in competition, 
ought he, as much as he can, to preserve the rest of 
mankind, and may not, unless it be to do justice on 
an offender, take away, or impair the life, or what 
tends to the preservation of the life, the liberty, 
health, limb, or goods of another. 

And that all men may be restrained from invad- 
ing others rights, and from doing hurt to one an- 
other, and the law of nature be observed, which 
willeth the peace and preservation of all mankind, 
the execution of the law of nature is, in that state, 
put into every man’s hands, whereby every one has 
a right to punish the transgressors of that law to 
such a degree, as may hinder its violation: for the 
law of nature would, as all other laws that concern 
men in this world, be in vain, if there were nobody 
that in the state of nature had a power to execute 
that law, and thereby preserve the innocent and 
restrain offenders. And if any one in the state of 
nature may punish another for any evil he has done, 
every one may do so: for in that state of perfect 
equality where naturally there is no superiority or 
jurisdiction of one over another, what any may do 
in prosecution of that law, every one must needs 
have aright to do. 

And thus, in the state of nature, one man comes 
by a power over another; but yet no absolute or 
arbitrary power, to use a criminal, when he has got 
him in his hands, according to the passionate heats, 
or boundless extravagancy of his own will; but only 
to retribute to him, so far as calm reason and 
conscience dictate, what is proportionate to his 
transgression, which is so much as may serve for 
reparation and restraint: for these two are the only 
reasons, why one man may lawfully do harm to an- 
other, which is that we call punishment. In trans- 
gressing the law of nature, the offender declares 
himself to live by another rule than that of reason 
and common equity, which is that measure God 
has set to the actions of men, for their mutual 


security; and so he becomes dangerous to mankind, 
the tye, which is to secure them from injury and 
violence, being slighted and broken by him. Which 
being a trespass against the whole species, and the 
peace and safety of it, provided for by the law of 
nature, every man upon this score, by the right he 
hath to preserve mankind in general, may restrain, 
or where it is necessary, destroy things noxious to 
them, and so may bring such evil on any one, who 
hath transgressed that law, as may make him repent 
the doing of it, and thereby deter him, and by his 
example others, from doing the like mischief. And 
in this case, and upon this ground, every man hath 
a right to punish the offender, and be executioner 
of the law of nature. 


* * * 


From* these two distinct rights, the one of 
punishing the crime for restraint, and preventing 
the like offence, which right of punishing is in every 
body; the other of taking reparation, which belongs 
only to the injured party, comes it to pass that the 
magistrate, who by being magistrate hath the com- 
mon right of punishing put into his hands, can often, 
where the public good demands not the execution 
of the law, remit the punishment of criminal of- 
fences by his own authority, but yet cannot remit 
the satisfaction due to any private man for the 
damage he has received. That, he who has suffered 
the damage has a right to demand in his own name, 
and he alone can remit: the damnified person has 
this power of appropriating to himself the goods or 
service of the offender, by right of self-preservation, 
as every man has a power to punish the crime, to 
prevent its being committed again, by the right he 
has of preserving all mankind, and doing all reason- 
able things he can in order to that end: and thus it is, 
that every man, in the state of nature, has a power 
to kill a murderer, both fo deter others from doing 
the like injury, which no reparation can compen- 
sate, by the example of the punishment that attends 
it from every body, and also to secure men from the 
attempts of a criminal, who having renounced rea- 
son, the common rule and measure God hath given 
to mankind, hath, by the unjust violence and 
slaughter he hath committed upon one, declared 
war against all mankind, and therefore may be 
destroyed as a lion or a tyger, one of those wild 
savage beasts, with whom men can have no society 
nor security: and upon this is grounded that great 
law of nature, “Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed.” And Cain was so 
fully convinced, that every one had a right to de- 
stroy such a criminal, that after the murder of his 
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brother, he cries out, Every one that findeth me 
shall slay me; so plain was it writ in the hearts of 
all mankind. 

By the same reason may a man in the state of 
nature punish the lesser breaches of that law. It 
will perhaps be demanded, with death? I answer, 
each transgression may be punished to that degree, 
and with so much severity, as will suffice to make it 
an ill bargain to the offender, give him cause to 
repent, and terrify others from doing the like. Every 
offence, that can be committed in the state of na- 
ture, may in the state of nature be also punished 
equally, and as far forth as it may, in a common- 
wealth: for though it would be besides my present 
purpose, to enter here into the particulars of the 
law of nature, or its measures of punishment; Vel, 
it is certain there is such a law, and that too, as 
intelligible and plain to a rational creature, and a 
studier of that law, as the positive laws of common- 
wealths: nay, possibly plainer; as much as reason is 
easier to be understood, than the fancies and intri- 
cate contrivances of men, following contrary and 
hidden interests put into words; for so truly are a 
great part of the municipal laws of countries, which 
are only so far right, as they are founded on the law 
of nature, by which they are to be regulated and 
interpreted. 

To this strange doctrine, viz. That in the state 
of mature every one has the executive power of 
the law of nature, I] doubt not but it will be objected, 
that it is unreasonable for men to be judges in their 
own cases, that self-love will make men partial to 
themselves and their friends: and on the other side, 
that ill-nature, passion and revenge will carry them 
too far in punishing others; and hence nothing but 
confusion and disorder will follow; and that there- 
fore God hath certainly appointed government to 
restrain the partiality and violence of men. I easily 
grant, that civil government is the proper remedy 
for the inconveniences of the state of nature, which 
must certainly be great, where men may be judges 
in their own case, since it is easy to be imagined, 
that he who was so unjust as to do his brother an 


injury, will scarce be so just as to condemn himself 
for it; but I shall desire those who make this objec- 
tion, to remember, that absolute monarchs are but 
men; and if government is to be the remedy of those 
evils, which necessarily follow from men’s being 
judges in their own cases, and the state of nature is 
therefore not to be endured, I desire to know what 
kind of government that is, and how much better it 
is than the state of nature, where one man, com- 
manding a multitude, has the liberty to be judge in 
his own case, and may do to all his subjects what- 
ever he pleases, without the least liberty to any one 
to question or controul those who execute his 
pleasure? and in whatsoever he doth, whether led 
by reason, mistake or passion, must be submitted 
to? much better it is in the state of nature, wherein 
men are not bound to submit to the unjust will of an- 
other; and if he that judges, judges amiss in his own, 
or any other case, he is answerable for it to the rest 
of mankind. 

It is often asked as a mighty objection, where 
are, or ever were there any men in such a state of 
nature? To which it may suffice as an answer at 
present, that since all princes and rulers of in- 
dependent governments all through the world, are 
in a state of nature, it is plain the world never was, 
nor ever will be, without numbers of men in that 
state. I have named all governors of independent 
communities, whether they are, or are not, in league 
with others: for it is not every compact that puts 
an end to the state of nature between men, but only 
this one of agreeing together mutually to enter into 
one community, and make one body politic; other 
promises, and compacts, men may make one with 
another, and yet still be in the state of nature. The 
promises and bargains for truck, &c. between the 
two men in the desert island, mentioned by Gar- 
cilasso de la Vega, in his history of Peru; or between 
a Swiss and an Indian, in the woods of America, are 
binding to them, though they are perfectly in a 
state of nature, in reference to one another: for 
truth and keeping of faith belongs to men, as men, 
and not as members of society. 
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4, Of the Principle Which Gives Occasion to the 


Division of Labour 


BY ADAM SMITH 


THIS DIVISION of labour, from which 
so many advantages are derived, is not originally 
the effect of any human wisdom, which foresees and 
intends that general opulence to which it gives 
occasion. It is the necessary, though very slow and 
gradual, consequence of a certain propensity in 
human nature which has in view no such extensive 
utility; the propensity to truck, barter, and exchange 
one thing for another. 

Whether this propensity be one of those original 
principles in human nature, of which no further 
account can be given; or whether, as seems more 
probable, it be the necessary consequence of the 
faculties of reason and speech, it belongs not to 
our present subject to enquire. It is common to all 
men, and to be found in no other race of animals, 
which seem to know neither this nor any other 
species of contracts. Two greyhounds, in running 
down the same hare, have sometimes the appear- 
ance of acting in some sort of concert. Each turns 
her towards his companion, or endeavours to inter- 
cept her when his companion turns her towards 
himself. This, however, is not the effect of any con- 
tract, but of the accidental concurrence of their 
passions in the same object at that particular time. 
Nobody ever saw a dog make a fair and deliberate 
exchange of one bone for another with another dog. 
Nobody ever saw one animal by its gestures and 
natural cries signify to another, this is mine, that 
yours; I am willing to give this for that. When an 
animal wants to obtain something either of a man, 
or of another animal, it has no other means of per- 
suasion but to gain the favour of those whose serv- 
ice it requires. A puppy fawns upon its dam, and a 
spaniel endeavours by a thousand attractions to 
engage the attention of its master who is at dinner, 
when it wants to be fed by him. Man sometimes 
uses the same arts with his brethren, and when he 
has no other means of engaging them to act accord- 
ing to his inclinations, endeavours by every servile 
and fawning attention to obtain their good will. He 
has not time, however, to do this upon every occa- 
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sion. In civilized society he stands at all times in 
need of the co-operation and assistance of great 
multitudes, while his whole life is scarce sufficient 
to gain the friendship of a few persons. In almost 
every other race of animals, each individual, when 
it is grown up to maturity, is entirely independent, 
and in its natural state has occasion for the assist- 
ance of no other living creature. But man has almost 
constant occasion for the help of his brethren, and 
it is in vain for him to expect it from their benevo- 
lence only. He will be more likely to prevail if he 
can interest their self-love in his favour, and shew 
them that it 1s for their own advantage to do for him 
what he requires of them. Whoever offers to another 
a bargain of any kind, proposes to do this: Give me 
that which I want, and you shall have this which 
you want, is the meaning of every such offer; and 
it is in this manner that we obtain from one another 
the far greater part of those good offices which we 
stand in need of. It is not from the benevolence of 
the butcher, the brewer, or the baker, that we expect 
our dinner, but from their regard to their own in- 
terest. We address ourselves, not to their humanity 
but to their selflove, and never talk to them of our 
own necessities but of their advantages. Nobody 
but a beggar chuses to depend chiefly upon the be- 
nevolence of his fellow-citizens. Even a beggar does 
not depend upon it entirely. The charity of well- 
disposed people, indeed, supplies him with the 
whole fund of his subsistence. But though this prin- 
ciple ultimately provides him with all the neces- 
saries of life which he has occasion for, it neither 
does nor can provide him with them as he has occa- 
sion for them. The greater part of his occasional 
wants are supplied in the same manner as those of 
other people, by treaty, by barter, and by purchase. 
With the money which one man gives him he pur- 
chases food. The old cloaths which another bestows 
upon him he exchanges for other old cloaths which 
suit him better, or for lodging, or for food, or for 
money, with which he can buy either food, cloaths, 
or lodging, as he has occasion. 

As it is by treaty, by barter, and by purchase, 
that we obtain from one another the greater part 
of those mutual good offices which we stand in 
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need of, so it is this same trucking disposition 
which originally gives occasion to the division 
of labour. In a tribe of hunters or shepherds a par- 
ticular person makes bows and arrows, for example, 
with more readiness and dexterity than any other. 
He frequently exchanges them for cattle or for 
venison with his companions; and he finds at last 
that he can in this manner get more cattle and veni- 
son, than if he himself went to the field to catch 
them. From a regard to his own interest, therefore, 
the making of bows and arrows grows to be his 
chief business, and he becomes a sort of armourer. 
Another excels in making the frames and covers of 
their little huts or moveable houses. He is accus- 
tomed to be of use in this way to his neighbours, 
who reward him in the same manner with cattle 
and with venison, till at last he finds it his interest 
to dedicate himself entirely to this employment, and 
to become a sort of house-carpenter. In the same 
manner a third becomes a smith or a brazier; a 
fourth a tanner or dresser of hides or skins, the 
principal part of the cloathing of savages. And thus 
the certainty of being able to exchange all that sur- 
plus part of the produce of his own labour, which 
is over and above his own consumption, for such 
parts of the produce of other men’s labour as he 
may have occasion for, encourages every man to 
apply himself to a particular occupation, and to 
cultivate and bring to perfection whatever talent or 
genius he may possess for that particular species of 
business. 

The difference of natural talents in different men 
is, in reality, much less than we are aware of; and 
the very different genius which appears to distin- 
guish men of different professions, when grown up 
to maturity, is not upon many occasions so much 
the cause, as the effect of the division of labour. 
The difference between the most dissimilar charac- 
ters, between a philosopher and a common street 
porter, for example, seems to arise not so much 
from nature, as from habit, custom, and education. 
When they came into the world, and for the first 
six or eight years of their existence, they were, per- 
haps, very much alike, and neither their parents 
nor playfellows could perceive any remarkable dif- 
ference. About that age, or soon after, they come 


to be employed in very different occupations. The 
difference of talents comes then to be taken notice 
of, and widens by degrees, till at last the vanity of 
the philosopher is willing to acknowledge scarce 
any resemblance. But without the disposition to 
truck, barter, and exchange, every man must have 
procured to himself every necessary and conveni- 
ency of life which he wanted. All must have had 
the same duties to perform, and the same work to 
do, and there could have been no such difference 
of employment as could alone give occasion to any 
great difference of talents. 

As it is this disposition which forms that differ- 
ence of talents, so remarkable among men of dif- 
ferent professions, so it is this same disposition 
which renders that difference useful. Many tribes 
of animals acknowledged to be all of the same 
species, derive from nature a much more remark- 
able distinction of genius, than what, antecedent 
to custom and education, appears to take place 
among men. By nature a philosopher is not in 
genius and disposition half so different from a street 
porter, as a mastiff is from a greyhound, or a grey- 
hound from a spaniel, or this last from a shepherd’s 
dog. Those different tribes of animals, however, 
though all of the same species, are of scarce any 
use to one another. The strength of the mastiff is 
not in the least supported either by the swiftness of 
the greyhound, or by the sagacity of the spaniel, or 
by the docility of the shepherd’s dog. The effects of 
those different geniuses and talents, for want of 
the power or disposition to barter and exchange, 
cannot be brought into a common stock, and do not 
in the least contribute to the better accommodation 
and conveniency of the species. Each animal is still 
obliged to support and defend itself, separately and 
independently, and derives no sort of advantage 
from that variety of talents with which nature has 
distinguished its fellows. Among men, on the con- 
trary, the most dissimilar geniuses are of use to one 
another; the different produces of their respective 
talents, by the general disposition to truck, barter, 
and exchange, being brought, as it were, into a 
common stock, where every man may purchase 
whatever part of the produce of other men’s talents 
he has occasion for. 
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5. Of Systems of Equality 


BY THOMAS R. MALTHUS 


IN READING Mr. Godwin’s ingenious and 
able work on political justice, it is impossible not 
to be struck with the spirit and energy of his style, 
the force and precision of some of his reasonings, 
the ardent tone of his thoughts, and particularly with 
that impressive earnestness of manner which gives 
an air of truth to the whole. At the same time, it 
must be confessed, that he has not proceeded in his 
enquiries with the caution that sound philosophy 
seems to require. His conclusions are often un- 
warranted by his premises. He fails sometimes in 
removing the objections which he himself brings 
forward. He relies too much on general and abstract 
propositions which will not admit of application. 
And his conjectures certainly far outstrip the 
modesty of nature. 

The system of equality which Mr. Godwin pro- 
poses, is, without doubt, by far the most beautiful 
and engaging of any that has yet appeared. An 
amelioration of society to be produced merely by 
reason and conviction, wears much more the prom- 
ise of permanence, than any change effected and 
maintained by force. The unlimited exercise of 
private judgment, is a doctrine inexpressibly grand 
and captivating, and has a vast superiority over 
those systems where every individual is in a manner 
the slave of the public. The substitution of benevo- 
lence as the master-spring, and moving principle of 
society, instead of self-love, is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. In short, it is impossible to 
contemplate the whole of this fair structure, with- 
out emotions of delight and admiration, accompa- 
nied with ardent longing for the period of its 
accomplishment. But, alas! that moment can never 
arrive. The whole is little better than a dream, a 
beautiful phantom of the imagination. These “gor- 
geous palaces” of happiness and immortality, these 
“solemn temples” of truth and virtue will dissolve, 
“like the baseless fabric of a vision,” when we 
awaken to real life, and contemplate the true and 
genuine situation of man on earth. 

Mr. Godwin, at the conclusion of the third chap- 
ter of his eighth book, speaking of population, says, 
“There is a principle in human society, by which 
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population is perpetually kept down to the level 
of the means of subsistence. Thus among the wan- 
dering tribes of America and Asia, we never find 
through the lapse of ages that population has so 
increased as to render necessary the cultivation of 
the earth.” This principle, which Mr. Godwin thus 
mentions as some mysterious and occult cause, and 
which he does not attempt to investigate, will be 
found to be the grinding law of necessity; misery, 
and the fear of misery. 

The great error under which Mr. Godwin labours 
throughout his whole work, is, the attributing al- 
most all the vices and misery that are seen in civil 
society to human institutions. Political regulations, 
and the established administration of property, are 
with him the fruitful sources of all evil, the hotbeds 
of all the crimes that degrade mankind. Were this 
really a true state of the case, it would not seem a 
hopeless task to remove evil completely from the 
world; and reason seems to be the proper and ade- 
quate instrument for effecting so great a purpose. 
But the truth is, that though human institutions ap- 
pear to be the obvious and obstrusive causes of much 
mischief to mankind; yet, in reality, they are light 
and superficial, they are mere feathers that float 
on the surface, in comparison with those deeper 
seated causes of impurity that corrupt the springs, 
and render turbid the whole stream of human life. 

Mr. Godwin, in his chapter on the benefits at- 
tendant on a system of equality, says, ““The spirit of 
oppression, the spirit of servility, and the spirit of 
fraud, these are the immediate growth of the estab- 
lished administration of property. They are alike 
hostile to intellectual improvement. The other vices 
of envy, malice, and revenge, are their inseparable 
companions. In a state of society, where men lived 
in the midst of plenty, and where all shared alike 
the bounties of nature, these sentiments would in- 
evitably expire. The narrow principle of selfishness 
would vanish. No man being obliged to guard his 
little store, or provide with anxiety and pain for his 
restless wants, each would lose his individual 
existence in the thought of the general good. No 
man would be an enemy to his neighbour, for they 
would have no subject of contention; and, of con- 
sequence, philanthropy would resume the empire 
which reason assigns her. Mind would be delivered 
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from her perpetual anxiety about corporal support, 
and free to expatiate in the field of thought, which is 
congenial to her. Each would assist the enquiries of 
all.” 

This would, indeed, be a happy state. But that it 
is merely an imaginary picture, with scarcely a fea- 
ture near the truth, the reader, I am afraid, is al- 
ready too well convinced. 

Man cannot live in the midst of plenty. All can- 
not share alike the bounties of nature. Were there 
no established administration of property, every 
man would be obliged to guard with force his little 
store. Selfishness would be triumphant. The sub- 
jects of contention would be perpetual. Every 
individual mind would be under a constant anxiety 
about corporal support; and not a single intellect 
would be left free to expatiate in the field of 
thought. 

How little Mr. Godwin has turned the attention 
of his penetrating mind to the real state of man on 
earth, will sufficiently appear from the manner in 
which he endeavours to remove the difficulty of an 
overcharged population. He says, “The obvious 
answer to this objection, is, that to reason thus is to 
foresee difficulties at a great distance. Three fourths 
of the habitable globe is now uncultivated. The 
parts already cultivated are capable of immeasur- 
able improvement. Myriads of centuries of still in- 
creasing population may pass away, and the earth 
be still found sufficient for the subsistence of its in- 
habitants.” 

I have already pointed out the error of supposing 
that no distress and difficulty would arise from an 
overcharged population before the earth absolutely 
refused to produce any more. But let us imagine 
for a moment Mr. Godwin’s beautiful system of 
equality realized in its utmost purity, and see how 
soon this difficulty might be expected to press under 
so perfect a form of society. A theory that will not 
admit of application cannot possibly be just. 

Let us suppose all the causes of misery and vice 
in this island removed. War and contention cease. 
Unwholesome trades and manufactories do not 
exist. Crowds no longer collect together in great and 
pestilent cities for purposes of court intrigue, of 
commerce, and vicious gratifications. Simple, 
healthy, and rational amusements take place of 
drinking, gaming and debauchery. There are no 
towns sufficiently large to have any prejudicial ef- 
fects on the human constitution. The greater part 
of the happy inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise 
live in hamlets and farm-houses scattered over the 
face of the country. Every house is clean, airy, suf- 
ficiently roomy, and in a healthy situation. All men 
are equal. The labours of luxury are at end. And 
the necessary labours of agriculture are shared am- 


icably among all. The number of persons, and the 
produce of the island, we suppose to be the same as 
at present. The spirit of benevolence, guided by 
impartial justice, will divide this produce among all 
the members of the society according to their wants. 
Though it would be impossible that they should all 
have animal food every day, yet vegetable food, 
with meat occasionally, would satisfy the desires of 
a frugal people, and would be sufficient to preserve 
them in health, strength, and spirits. 

Mr. Godwin considers marriage as a fraud and 
a monopoly. Let us suppose the commerce of the 
sexes established upon principles of the most per- 
fect freedom. Mr. Godwin does not think himself 
that this freedom would lead to a promiscuous in- 
tercourse; and in this I perfectly agree with him. 
The love of variety is a vicious, corrupt, and un- 
natural taste, and could not prevail in any great 
degree in a simple and virtuous state of society. 
Each man would probably select himself a partner, 
to whom he would adhere as long as that adherence 
continued to be the choice of both parties. It would 
be of little consequence, according to Mr. Godwin, 
how many children a woman had, or to whom they 
belonged. Provisions and assistance would spon- 
taneously flow from the quarter in which they 
abounded, to the quarter that was deficient. And 
every man would be ready to furnish instruction to 
the rising generation according to his capacity. 

I cannot conceive a form of society so favourable 
upon the whole to population. The irremediableness 
of marriage, as it is at present constituted, undoubt- 
edly deters many from entering into that state. An 
unshackled intercourse on the contrary, would be a 
most powerful incitement to early attachments: 
and as we are supposing no anxiety about the future 
support of children to exist, I do not conceive that 
there would be one woman in a hundred, of twenty- 
three, without a family. 

With these extraordinary encouragements to 
population, and every cause of depopulation, as we 
have supposed, removed, the numbers would neces- 
sarily increase faster than in any society that has 
ever yet been known. I have mentioned, on the au- 
thority of a pamphlet published by a Dr. Styles, 
and referred to by Dr. Price, that the inhabitants 
of the back settlements of America doubled their 
numbers in fifteen years. England is certainly a 
more healthy country than the back settlements of 
America; and as we have supposed every house in 
the island to be airy and wholesome, and the en- 
couragements to have a family greater even than 
with the back settlers, no probable reason can be 
assigned, why the population should not double 
itself in less, if possible, than fifteen years. But to 
be quite sure that we do not go beyond the truth, 
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we will only suppose the period of doubling to be 
twenty-five years, a ratio of increase, which is well 
known to have taken place throughout all the 
Northern States of America. 

There can be little doubt, that the equalization of 
property which we have supposed, added to the cir- 
cumstance of the labour of the whole community 
being directed chiefly to agriculture, would tend 
greatly to augment the produce of the country. But 
to answer the demands of a population increasing 
so rapidly, Mr. Godwin’s calculation of half an 
hour a day for each man, would certainly not be 
sufficient. It is probable that the half of every man’s 
time must be employed for this purpose. Yet with 
such, or much greater exertions, a person who is 
acquainted with the nature of the soil in this coun- 
try, and who reflects on the fertility of the lands al- 
ready in cultivation, and the barrenness of those 
that are not cultivated, will be very much disposed 
to doubt, whether the whole average produce could 
possibly be doubled in twenty-five years from the 
present period. The only chance of success would 
be the ploughing up all the grazing countries, and 
putting an end almost entirely to the use of animal 
food. Yet a part of this scheme might defeat itself. 
The soil of England will not produce much without 
dressing; and cattle seem to be necessary to make 
that species of manure, which best suits the land. 
In China, it is said, that the soil in some of the 
provinces is so fertile, as to produce two crops of 
rice in the year without dressing. None of the lands 
in England will answer to this description. 

Difficult, however, as it might be, to double the 
average produce of the island in twenty-five years, 
let us suppose it effected. At the expiration of the 
first period therefore, the food, though almost en- 
tirely vegetable, would be sufficient to support in 
health, the doubled population of fourteen millions. 

During the next period of doubling, where will 
the food be found to satisfy the importunate de- 
mands of the increasing numbers. Where is the 
fresh land to turn up? where is the dressing neces- 
sary to improve that which is already in cultivation? 
There is no person with the smallest knowledge of 
land, but would say, that it was impossible that the 
average produce of the country could be increased 
during the second twenty-five years by a quantity 
equal to what it at present yields. Yet we will sup- 
pose this increase, however improbable, to take 
place. The exuberant strength of the argument al- 
lows of almost any concession. Even with this con- 
cession, however, there would be seven millions at 
the expiration of the second term, unprovided for. 
A quantity of food equal to the frugal support of 
twenty-one millions, would be to be divided among 
twenty-eight millions. 


Alas! what becomes of the picture where men 
lived in the midst of plenty: where no man was 
obliged to provide with anxiety and pain for his 
restless wants: where the narrow principle of self- 
ishness did not exist: where Mind was delivered 
from her perpetual anxiety about corporal support, 
and free to expatiate in the field of thought which is 
congenial to her. This beautiful fabric of imagina- 
tion vanishes at the severe touch of truth. The spirit 
of benevolence, cherished and invigorated by 
plenty, is repressed by the chilling breath of want. 
The hateful passions that had vanished, reappear. 
The mighty law of self-preservation, expels all the 
softer and more exalted emotions of the soul. The 
temptations to evil are too strong for human nature 
to resist. The corn is plucked before it is ripe, or 
secreted in unfair proportions; and the whole black 
train of vices that belong to falsehood are imme- 
diately generated. Provisions no longer flow in for 
the support of the mother with a large family. The 
children are sickly from insufficient food. The rosy 
flush of health gives place to the pallid cheek and 
hollow eye of misery. Benevolence yet lingering in 
a few bosoms, makes some faint expiring struggles, 
till at length self-love resumes his wonted empire, 
and lords it triumphant over the world. 

No human institutions here existed, to the per- 
verseness of which Mr. Godwin ascribes the origi- 
nal sin of the worst men. No opposition had been 
produced by them between public and private good. 
No monopoly had been created of those advantages 
which reason directs to be left in common. No man 
had been goaded to the breach of order by unjust 
laws. Benevolence had established her reign in all 
hearts: and yet in so short a period as within fifty 
years, violence, oppression, falsehood, misery, 
every hateful vice, and every form of distress, which 
degrade and sadden the present state of society, 
seem to have been generated by the most imperious 
circumstances, by laws inherent in the nature of 
man, and absolutely independent of all human reg- 
ulations. 

If we are not yet too well convinced of the reality 
of this melancholy picture, let us but look for a mo- 
ment into the next period of twenty-five years; and 
we shall see twenty-eight millions of human beings 
without the means of support; and before the con- 
clusion of the first century, the population would 
be one hundred and twelve millions, and the food 
only sufficient for thirty-five millions, leaving sev- 
enty-seven millions unprovided for. In these ages 
want would be indeed triumphant, and rapine and 
murder must reign at large: and yet all this time we 
are supposing the produce of the earth absolutely 
unlimited, and the yearly increase greater than the 
boldest speculator can imagine. 
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This is undoubtedly a very different view of the 
difficulty arising from population, from that which 
Mr. Godwin gives, when he says, “Myriads of cen- 
turies of still increasing population may pass away, 
and the earth be still found sufficient for the sub- 
sistence of its inhabitants.” 

Iam sufficiently aware that the redundant twenty- 
eight millions, or seventy-seven millions, that I have 
mentioned, could never have existed. It is a per- 
fectly just observation of Mr. Godwin, that, “There 
is a principle in human society, by which population 
is perpetually kept down to the level of the means 
of subsistence.” The sole question is, what is this 
principle? Is it some obscure and occult cause? Is it 
some mysterious interference of heaven, which at 
a certain period, strikes the men with impotence, 
and the women with barrenness? Or is it a cause, 
open to our researches, within our view, a cause, 
which has constantly been observed to operate, 
though with varied force, in every state in which 
man has been placed? Is it not a degree of misery, 
the necessary and inevitable result of the laws of 
nature, which human institutions, so far from ag- 
gravating, have tended considerably to mitigate, 
though they never can remove? 

It may be curious to observe, in the case that we 
have been supposing, how some of the laws which 
at present govern civilized society, would be suc- 
cessively dictated by the most imperious necessity. 
As man, according to Mr. Godwin, is the creature 
of the impressions to which he is subject, the goad- 
ings of want could not continue long, before some 
violations of public or private stock would neces- 
sarily take place. As these violations increased in 
number and extent, the more active and compre- 
hensive intellects of the society would soon perceive, 
that while population was fast increasing, the yearly 
produce of the country would shortly begin to di- 
minish. The urgency of the case would suggest the 
necessity of some immediate measures to be taken 
for the general safety. Some kind of convention 
would then be called, and the dangerous situation 
of the country stated in the strongest terms. It would 
be observed, that while they lived in the midst of 
plenty, it was of little consequence who laboured 
the least, or who possessed the least, as every man 
was perfectly willing and ready to supply the wants 
of his neigbour. But that the question was no longer, 
whether one man should give to another, that which 
he did not use himself; but whether he should give 
to his neighbour the food which was absolutely 
necessary to his own existence. It would be repre- 
sented, that the number of those that were in want 
very greatly exceeded the number and means of 
those who should supply them: that these pressing 
wants, which from the state of the produce of the 


country could not all be gratified, had occasioned 
some flagrant violations of justice: that these vio- 
lations had already checked the increase of food, 
and would, if they were not by some means or other 
prevented, throw the whole community in confu- 
sion: that imperious necessity seemed to dictate 
that a yearly increase of produce should, if possible, 
be obtained at all events: that in order to effect this 
first, great, and indispensible purpose, it would be 
adviseable to make a more complete division of 
land, and to secure every man’s stock against viola- 
tion by the most powerful sanctions, even by death 
itself. 

It might be urged perhaps by some objectors, 
that, as the fertility of the land increased, and vari- 
ous accidents occurred, the share of some men 
might be much more than sufficient for their sup- 
port, and that when the reign of self-love was once 
established, they would not distribute their surplus 
produce without some compensation in return. It 
would be observed, in answer, that this was an in- 
convenience greatly to be lamented; but that it was 
an evil which bore no comparison to the black train 
of distresses, that would inevitably be occasioned 
by the insecurity of property: that the quantity of 
food which one man could consume, was necessar- 
ily limited by the narrow capacity of the human 
stomach: that it was not certainly probable that he 
should throw away the rest; but that even if he ex- 
changed his surplus food for the labour of others, 
and made them in some degree dependent on him, 
this would still be better than that these others 
should absolutely starve. 

It seems highly probable, therefore, that an ad- 
ministration of property, not very different from 
that which prevails in civilized States at present, 
would be established, as the best, though inade- 
quate, remedy, for the evils which were pressing on 
the society. 

The next subject that would come under discus- 
sion, intimately connected with the preceding, is, 
the commerce between the sexes. It would be urged 
by those who had turned their attention to the true 
cause of the difficulties under which the community 
laboured, that while every man felt secure that all 
his children would be well provided for by general 
benevolence, the powers of the earth would be ab- 
solutely inadequate to produce food for the popula- 
tion which would inevitably ensue: that even, if the 
whole attention and labour of the society were di- 
rected to this sole point, and if, by the most perfect 
security of property, and every other encourage- 
ment that could be thought of, the greatest possible 
increase of produce were yearly obtained; yet still, 
that the increase of food would by no means keep 
pace with the much more rapid increase of popula- 
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tion: that some check to population therefore was 
imperiously called for: that the most natural and 
obvious check seemed to be, to make every man 
provide for his own children: that this would op- 
erate in some respect, as a measure and guide, in 
the increase of population; as it might be expected 
that no man would bring beings into the world, for 
whom he could not find the means of support: that 
where this notwithstanding was the case, it seemed 
necessary, for the example of others, that the dis- 
grace and inconvenience attending such a conduct, 
should fall upon that individual, who had thus in- 
considerately plunged himself and innocent chil- 
dren in misery and want. 

The institution of marriage, or at least, of some 
express or implied obligation on every man to sup- 
port his own children, seems to be the natural result 
of these reasonings in a community under the diffi- 
culties that we have supposed. 

The view of these difficulties, presents us with a 
very natural origin of the superior disgrace which 
attends a breach of chastity in the woman, than in 
the man. It could not be expected that women 
should have resources sufficient to support their 
own children. When therefore a woman was con- 
nected with a man, who had entered into no com- 
pact to maintain her children; and aware of the in- 
conveniences that he might bring upon himself, had 
deserted her, these children must necessarily fall for 
support upon the society, or starve. And to prevent 
the frequent recurrence of such an inconvenience, 
as it would be highly unjust to punish so natural a 
fault by personal restraint or infliction, the men 
might agree to punish it with disgrace. The offence 
is besides more obvious and conspicuous in the 
woman, and less liable to any mistake. The father of 
a child may not always be known, but the same un- 
certainty cannot easily exist with regard to the 
mother. Where the evidence of the offence was most 
complete, and the inconvenience to the society at 
the same time the greatest, there, it was agreed, that 
the largest share of blame should fall. The obliga- 
tion on every man to maintain his children, the so- 
ciety would enforce, if there were occasion; and the 
greater degree of inconvenience or labour, to which 
a family would necessarily subject him, added to 
some portion of disgrace which every human being 
must incur, who leads another into unhappiness, 
might be considered as a sufficient punishment for 
the man. 

That a woman should at present be almost driven 
from society, for an offence, which men commit 
nearly with impunity, seems to be undoubtedly a 
breach of natural justice. But the origin of the cus- 
tom, as the most obvious and effectual method of 
preventing the frequent recurrence of a serious in- 


convenience to a community, appears to be natural, 
though not perhaps perfectly justifiable. This origin, 
however, is now lost in the new train of ideas which 
the custom has since generated. What at first might 
be dictated by state necessity, is now supported by 
female delicacy; and operates with the greatest force 
on that part of society, where, if the original inten- 
tion of the custom were preserved, there is the least 
real occasion for it. 

When these two fundamental laws of society, the 
security of property, and the institution of mar- 
riage, were once established, inequality of condi- 
tions must necessarily follow. Those who were born 
after the division of property, would come into a 
world already possessed. If their parents, from hav- 
ing too large a family, could not give them sufficient 
for their support, what are they to do in a world 
where every thing is appropriated? We have seen 
the fatal effects that would result to a society, if 
every man had a valid claim to an equal share of the 
produce of the earth. The members of a family 
which was grown too large for the original division 
of land appropriated to it, could not then demand a 
part of the surplus produce of others, as a debt of 
justice. It has appeared, that from the inevitable 
laws of our nature, some human beings must suffer 
from want. These are the unhappy persons who, in 
the great lottery of life, have drawn a blank. The 
number of these claimants would soon exceed the 
ability of the surplus produce to supply. Moral 
merit is a very difficult distinguishing criterion, 
except in extreme cases. The owners of surplus pro- 
duce would in general seek some more obvious 
mark of distinction. And it seems both natural and 
just, that except upon particular occasions, their 
choice should fall upon those, who were able, and 
professed themselves willing, to exert their strength 
in procuring a further surplus produce; and thus at 
once benefiting the community, and enabling these 
proprietors to afford assistance to greater numbers. 
All who were in want of food would be urged by 
imperious necessity to offer their labour in exchange 
for this article so absolutely essential to existence. 
The fund appropriated to the maintenance of la- 
bour, would be, the aggregate quantity of food pos- 
sessed by the owners of land beyond their own con- 
sumption. When the demands upon thissfund were 
great and numerous, it would naturally be divided 
in very small shares. Labour would be ill paid. Men 
would offer to work for a bare subsistence, and the 
rearing of families would be checked by sickness 
and misery. On the contrary, when this fund was 
increasing fast; when it was great in proportion to 
the number of claimants; it would be divided in 
much larger shares. No man would exchange his 
labour without receiving an ample quantity of food 
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in return. Labourers would live in ease and com- 
fort; and would consequently be able to rear a 
numerous and vigorous offspring. 

On the state of this fund, the happiness, or the 
degree of misery, prevailing among the lower 
classes of people in every known State, at present 
chiefly depends. And on this happiness, or degree 
of misery, depends the increase, stationariness, or 
decrease of population. 

And thus it appears, that a society constituted 
according to the most beautiful form that imagina- 
tion can conceive, with benevolence for its moving 
principle, instead of self-love, and with every evil 
disposition in all its members corrected by reason 
and not force, would, from the inevitable laws of 
nature, and not from any original depravity of man, 
in a very short period, degenerate into a society, 
constructed upon a plan not essentially different 
from that which prevails in every known State at 
present; I mean, a society divided into a class of 
proprietors, and a class of labourers, and with self- 
love for the main-spring of the great machine. 


* * * 


We* have supposed Mr, Godwin’s system of 
society once completely established. But it is sup- 
posing an impossibility. The same causes in nature 
which would destroy it so rapidly, were it once es- 
tablished, would prevent the possibility of its estab- 
lishment. And upon what grounds we can presume 
a change in these natural causes, I am utterly at a 
loss to conjecture. No move towards the extinction 
of the passion between the sexes has taken place in 
the five or six thousand years that the world has ex- 
isted. Men in the decline of life have, in all ages, 
declaimed against a passion which they have ceased 
to feel, but with as little reason as success. Those 
who from coldness of constitutional temperament 
have never felt what love is, will surely be allowed 
to be very incompetent judges, with regard to the 
power of this passion, to contribute to the sum of 
pleasurable sensations in life. Those who have spent 
their youth in criminal excesses, and have prepared 
for themselves, asthe comforts of their age, cor- 
poral debility, and mental remorse, may well in- 
veigh against such pleasures as vain and futile, and 
unproductive of lasting satisfaction. But the pleas- 
ures of pure love will bear the contemplation of the 
most improved reason, and the most exalted virtue. 
Perhaps there is scarcely a man who has once ex- 
perienced the genuine delight of virtuous love, how- 
ever great his intellectual pleasures may have been, 
that does not look back to the period, as the sunny 
spot in his whole life, where his imagination loves 
to bask, which he recollects and contemplates with 
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the fondest regrets, and which he would most wish 
to live over again. The superiority of intellectual, to 
sensual pleasures, consists rather, in their filling up 
more time, in their having a larger range, and in 
their being less liable to saticty, than in their being 
more real and essential. 

Intemperance in every enjoyment defeats its own 
purpose. A walk in the finest day, through the most 
beautiful country, if pursued too far, ends in pain 
and fatigue. The most wholesome and invigorating 
food, eaten with an unrestrained appetite, produces 
weakness, instead of strength. Even intellectual 
pleasures, though certainly less liable than others 
to satiety, pursued with too little intermission, de- 
bilitate the body, and impair the vigour of the 
mind. To argue against the reality of these pleasures 
from their abuse, seems to be hardly just. Morality, 
according to Mr. Godwin, is a calculation of conse- 
quences, or, as Archdeacon Paley very justly ex- 
presses it, the will of God, as collected from general 
expediency. According to either of these definitions, 
a sensual pleasure, not attended with the probability 
of unhappy consequences, does not offend against 
the laws of morality: and if it be pursued with such 
a degree of temperance, as to leave the most ample 
room for intellectual attainments, it must undoubt- 
edly add to the sum of pleasurable sensations in life. 
Virtuous love, exalted by friendship, seems to be 
that sort of mixture of sensual and intellectual en- 
joyment particularly suited to the nature of man, 
and most powerfully calculated to awaken the sym- 
pathies of the soul, and produce the most exquisite 
gratifications. 

Mr. Godwin says, in order to shew the evident 
inferiority of the pleasures of sense, “Strip the com- 
merce of the sexes of all its attendant circum- 
stances, and it would be generally despised.” He 
might as well say to a man who admired trees: strip 
them of their spreading branches and lovely foliage, 
and what beauty can you see in a bare pole? But it 
was the tree with the branches and foliage, and not 
without them, that excited admiration. One feature 
of an object, may be as distinct, and excite as differ- 
ent emotions, from the aggregate, as any two things 
the most remote, as a beautiful woman, and a map 
of Madagascar. It is “the symmetry of person, the 
vivacity, the voluptuous softness of temper, the af- 
fectionate kindness of feelings, the imagination and 
the wit” of a woman that excite the passion of love, 
and not the mere distinction of her being a female. 
Urged by the passion of love, men have been driven 
into acts highly prejudicial to the general interests 
of society; but probably they would have found no 
difficulty in resisting the temptation, had it appeared 
in the form of a woman, with no other attractions 
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whatever but her sex. To strip sensual pleasures of 
all their adjuncts, in order to prove their inferiority, 
is to deprive a magnet of some of its most essential 
causes of attraction, and then to say that it is weak 
and inefficient. 

In the pursuit of every enjoyment, whether sen- 
sual or intellectual, Reason, that faculty which en- 
ables us to calculate consequences, is the proper 
corrective and guide. It is probable therefore that 
improved reason will always tend to prevent the 
abuse of sensual pleasures, though it by no means 
follows that it will extinguish them. 

I have endeavoured to expose the fallacy of that 
argument which infers an unlimited progress from 
a partial improvement, the limits of which cannot 
be exactly ascertained. It has appeared, I think, 
that there are many instances in which a decided 
progress has been observed, where yet it would be 
a gross absurdity to suppose that progress indefinite. 
But towards the extinction of the passion between 
the sexes, no observable progress whatever has hith- 
erto been made. To suppose such an extinction, 


6. The Civic Community 


BY GEORG W. F. HEGEL 


182. THE CONCRETE PERSON, who as 
particular is an end to himself, is a totality of wants 
and a mixture of necessity and caprice. As such 
he is one of the principles of the civic community. 
But the particular person is essentially connected 
with others. Hence each establishes and satisfies 
himself by means of others, and so must call in 
the assistance of the form of universality. This 
universality is the other principle of the civic com- 
MiUMIty. . . . 

* * * 


183. The self-seeking end is conditioned in its 
realization by the universal. Hence is formed a 
system of mutual dependence, a system which in- 
terweaves the subsistence, happiness, and rights 
of the individual with the subsistence, happiness, 
and right of all. The general right and well-being 
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therefore, is merely to offer an unfounded conjec- 
ture, unsupported by any philosophical probabili- 
ties. 

It is a truth, which history I am afraid makes too 
clear, that some men of the highest mental powers, 
have been addicted not only to a moderate, but 
even to an immoderate indulgence in the pleasures 
of sensual love. But allowing, as I should be inclined 
to do, notwithstanding numerous instances to the 
contrary, that great intellectual exertions tend to 
diminish the empire of this passion over man; it is 
evident that the mass of mankind must be improved 
more highly than the brightest ornaments of the 
species at present, before any difference can take 
place sufficient sensibly to affect population. I 
would by no means suppose that the mass of man- 
kind has reached its term of improvement; but the 
principal argument of this essay tends to place in a 
strong point of view, the improbability, that the 
lower classes of people in any country, should ever 
be sufficiently free from want and labour, to attain 
any high degree of intellectual improvement. 


form the basis of the individual’s right and well- 
being, which only by this connection receives actu- 
ality and security. This system we may in the first 
instance call the external state, the state which satis- 
fies one’s needs, and meets the requirements of the 
understanding. 


187. Individuals in the civic community are 
private persons, who pursue their own interests. 
As these interests are occasioned by the universal, 
which appears as a means, they can be obtained 
only in so far as individuals in their desire, will, 
and conduct, conform to the universal, and become 
a link in the chain of the whole. The interest of 
the idea as such does not, it is true, lie in the 
consciousness of the citizens; yet it is not wholly 
wanting. It is found in the process, by means of 
which the individual, through necessity of nature 
and the caprice of his wants, seeks to raise his 
individual natural existence into formal freedom 
and the formal universality of knowing and willing. 
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Thus, without departing from its particular na- 
ture, the individual’s character is enlarged. 

Note.—The view that civilization is an external 
degenerate form of life is allied to the idea that the 
natural condition of uncivilized peoples is one 
of unsophisticated innocence. So also the view that 
civilization is a mere means for the satisfaction of 
one’s needs, and for the enjoyment and comfort of 
one’s particular life, takes for granted that these 
selfish ends are absolute. Both theories manifest 
ignorance of the nature of spirit and the end of 
reason. Spirit is real only when by its own motion 
it divides itself, gives itself limit and finitude in the 
natural needs and the region of external necessity, 
and then, by moulding and shaping itself in them, 
overcomes them, and secures for itself an objective 
embodiment. The rational end, therefore, is neither 
the simplicity of nature nor the enjoyments result- 
ing from civilization through the development of 
particularity. It rather works away from the condi- 
tion of simple nature, in which there is either no 
self or a crude state of consciousness and will, and 
transcends the naive individuality, in which spirit 
is submerged. Its externality thus in the first in- 
stance receives the rationality, of which it is ca- 
pable, namely, the form of universality characteris- 
tic of the understanding. Only in this way is spirit 
at home and with itself in this externality as such. 
Hence in it the freedom of spirit is realized. Spirit, 
becoming actualized in an element, which of it- 
self was foreign to its free character, has to do 
only with what is produced by itself and bears its 
own impress.—In this way the form of universality 
comes into independent existence in thought, a 
form which is the only worthy element for the 
existence of the idea. 

Culture or education is, as we may thus con- 
clude, in its ultimate sense a liberation, and that of 
a high kind. Its task is to make possible the in- 
finitely subjective substantiality of the ethical life. 
In the process we pass upwards from the direct 
and natural existence to what is spiritual and has 
the form of the universal.—In the individual agent 
this liberation involves a struggle against mere 
subjectivity, immediate desire, subjective vanity, 
and capricious liking. The hardness of the task 
is in part the cause of the disfavor under which 
it falls. None the less is it through the labour of 
education that the subjective will itself wins pos- 
session of the objectivity, in which alone it is able 
and worthy to be the embodiment of the idea— 
At the same time the form of universality, into 
which particularity has moulded itself and worked 
itself up, gives rise to that general principle of 
the understanding, in accordance with which the 


particular passes upward into the true, independent 
existence of the individual. And since the par- 
ticular gives to the universal its adequate content 
and unconditioned self-direction, it even in the 
ethical sphere is infinitely independent and free 
subjectivity. Education is thus proved to be an in- 
herent element of the absolute, and is shown to 
have infinite value. . . 

188. The civic community contains three ele- 
ments: 

A. The recasting of want, and the satisfaction 
of the individual through his work, through the 
work of all others, and through the satisfaction of 
their wants. This is a system of wants. 

B. Actualization of the general freedom re- 
quired for this, i.e., the protection of property by 
the administration of justice. 

C. Provision against possible mischances, and 
care for the particular interest as a common in- 
terest, by means of police and the corpora- 
fiom. ... 


WANT AND ITS SATISFACTION 


190. The animal has a limited range of ways 
and means for satisfying his limited wants. Man 
in his dependence proves his universality and his 
ability to become independent, firstly, by multiply- 
ing his wants and means, and, secondly, by dissect- 
ing the concrete want into parts. The parts then 
become other wants, and through being special- 
ized are more abstract than the first. 

Note.—The object is in right a person, in morals 
a subject, in the family a member, in the city gen- 
erally a burgher (bourgeois); and here, at the 
standpoint of want, he is the concrete product of 
picture-thought which we call man. Here, and 
properly only here, is it that we first speak of man 
in thistsense: .. . 

191. The means for satisfying the specialized 
wants are similarly divided and increased. These 
means become in their turn relative ends and ab- 
stract wants. Hence the multiplication expands into 
an infinite series of distinctions with regard to these 
phases, and of judgments concerning the suitability 
of the means to their ends. This is refinement. . . . 

192. The satisfaction of want and the attain- 
ment of means thereto become a realized possi- 
bility for others, through whose wants and labour 
satisfaction is in turn conditioned. The abstrac- 
tion, which becomes a quality of wants and means 
(§ 191), helps to determine the mutual relation 
of individuals. This general recognition of others 
is the element which makes the isolated abstract 
wants and means concrete and social. . . . 

193. The social element is a special instrument 
both of the simple acquisition of the means, and 
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also of the reduplication of the ways by which 
want is satisfied. Further, it contains directly the 
claim of equality with others, Both the desire for 
equality, including the imitation of others, and 
also the desire of each person to be unique, become 
real sources of the multiplication and extension 
of wants. 


LABOUR 


196. The instrument for preparing and acquir- 
ing specialized means adequate to specialized wants 
is labour. By labour the material, directly handed 
over by nature for these numerous ends, is special- 
ized in a variety of ways. This fashioning of the 
material gives to the means value and purpose, so 
that in consumption it is chiefly human products 
and human effort that are used up. 

Addition —tThe direct material, which requires 
no working up, is small. Even air must be acquired, 
since it has to be made warm. Perhaps water is the 
only thing which man can use, simply as it is. Hu- 
man sweat and toil win for men the means for 
satisfying their wants. 

197. Training on its theoretical side is developed 
by the great variety of objects and interests, and 
consists not only in numberless picture-thoughts 
and items of knowledge, but also in mobility and 
quickness of imagination, a mental alertness in 
passing from one image, or idea, to another, and 
in the apprehension of intricate general relations. 
This is the training of the understanding, with 
which goes the development of language. Practical 
training, or training by labour, consists in habitua- 
tion to an employment, which satisfies a self-caused 
want. Its action is limited partly by the nature of 
the material, but chiefly by the caprice of others. It 
involves an habitual use of skill acquired by prac- 
tice and implying objective conditions. 

* * * 


198. The universal and objective in work is to 
be found in the abstraction which, giving rise to 
the specialization of means and wants, causes the 
specialization also of production. This is the divi- 
sion of labour. By it the labour of the individual 
becomes more simple, his skill in his abstract work 
greater, and the amount he produces larger. The 
result of the abstraction of skill and means is that 
men’s interdependence or mutual relation is com- 
pleted. It becomes a thorough necessity. More- 
over, the abstraction of production causes work 
to be continually more mechanical, until it is at 
last possible for man to step out and let the ma- 
chine take his place. 


WEALTH 


199. Through the dependence and co-operation 
involved in labour, subjective self-seeking is con- 
verted into a contribution towards the satisfaction 
of the wants of all others. The universal so pene- 
trates the particular by its dialectic movement, that 
the individual, while acquiring, producing, and 
enjoying for himself, at the same time produces 
and acquires for the enjoyment of others. This is 
a necessity, and in this necessity arising out of 
mutual dependence is contained the fact of a gen- 
eral and permanent wealth. In it each person may 
share by means of his education and skill. Each, 
too, is by it assured of subsistence, while the results 
of his labour preserve and increase the general 
wealth. 

a * * 


201. The infinitely varied means and their in- 
finitely interlacing play of mutual production and 
exchange are gathered together by virtue of the 
universality inherent in their content, and become 
divided into general masses. The whole is thus 
formed into particular systems of wants, means, 
and labour, ways and methods of satisfaction, and 
theoretical and practical training. Amongst these 
systems the individuals are apportioned, and com- 
pose a cluster of classes or estates. 

2 * * 


207. The particularity of the individual be- 
comes definitely and actually realized, only by his 
limiting himself exclusively to one of the particular 
spheres of want. In this system the ethical sense 
is that of rectitude or class-honour. It involves the 
decision of the individual by means of his own 
native activity, diligence, and skill to make him- 
self a member of one of these classes, preserve 
himself in it, and provide for himself only through 
the instrumentality of the universal. He should 
acknowledge this position, and also claim to have 
it recognized by others.—Morality has its peculiar 
place in this sphere, where the ruling factor is re- 
flection upon one’s action, or consideration of the 
end involved in particular wants and in well-being. 
Here also the element of chance in satisfying these 
ends makes random and individual assistance a 
duty. or 

Note.—Y outh is specially apt to struggle against 
the proposal that it should decide upon a particular 
vocation, on the ground that any decision is a 
limitation of its universal scope and a mere ex- 
ternal necessity. This aloofness is a product of the 
abstract thinking, which clings to the universal and 
unreal. It fails to recognize that the conception 
must experience a division into conception and its 
reality, if it is to have a definite and particular 
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realization, and to win for itself reality and ethical 
objectivity. 

Addition.—By the sentence that a man must be 
something we understand that he must belong to a 
definite class; for this something signifies a sub- 
stantive reality. A human being without a vocation 
is a mere private person, who has no place in any 
real universal. Still, the individual in his exclusive- 
ness may regard himself as the universal, and may 
fancy that when he takes a trade or profession, 
he is sinking to a lower plane. That is the false 
notion that a thing, when it attains the realization 
which properly belongs to it, limits itself and gives 
up its independence. 


* * * 


Administration of Justice 


209. The relative principle of the mutual ex- 
change of wants and labour for their satisfaction 
has in the first instance its return into itself in the 
infinite personality generally, i.e., in abstract right. 
Yet it is the very sphere of the relative which in 
the form of education gives embodiment to right, 
by fixing it as something universally acknowledged, 
known, and willed. The relative also, through the 
interposition of knowledge and will, supplies right 
with validity and objective actuality. 

Note.—It is the essence of education and of 
thought, which is the consciousness of the indi- 
vidual in universal form, that the I should be ap- 
prehended as a universal person, in whom all are 
identical. Man must be accounted a universal be- 
ing, not because he is a Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
German, or Italian, but because he is a man. This 
thinking or reflective consciousness, is of infinite 
importance. It is defective only when it plumes it- 
self upon being cosmopolitan, in opposition to the 
coneretelifeofthereitizen. .. . 

210. The objective actuality of right consists 
partly in existing for consciousness, or more gen- 
erally in its being known, and partly in having, 
and being generally recognized as having, the 
validity and force of a reality. 

* * * 


229. In the civic community the idea is lost in 
particularity, and dispersed by the separation of 
inner and outer. But in the administration of justice 
the community is brought back to the conception, 
that is, to the unity of the intrinsic universal with 
subjective particularity. But as subjective particu- 
larity is present only as one single case, and the 
universal only as abstract right, the unification is 
in the first instance relative. The realization of this 
relative unity over the whole range of particularity 
is the function of the police, and within a limited 


but concrete totality constitutes the corporation. 

Addition.—In the civic community universality 
is only necessity. In the relation of wants, right as 
such is the only steadfast principle. But the sphere 
of this right is limited, and refers merely to the 
protection of what I have, To right as such, happi- 
ness is something external. Yet in the system of 
wants well-being is an essential element. The uni- 
versal, which is at first only right, has to spread 
itself over the whole field of particularity. Justice, 
it is true, is a large factor in the civic community. 
The state will flourish, if it has good laws, of which 
free property is the fundamental condition. But 
since I am wholly environed by my particularity, I 
have a right to demand that in connecting myself 
with others I shall further my special happiness. 
Regard to my particular well-being is taken by the 
police and the corporation. 


Police and Corporation 


230. In the system of wants the subsistence and 
happiness of every individual is a possibility, whose 
realization is conditioned by the objective system 
of wants. By the administration of justice compen- 
sation is rendered for injury done to property or 
person. But the right, which is actualized in the 
particular individual, contains the two following 
factors. It asks firstly that person and property 
should be secured by the removal of all fortuitous 
hindrances, and secondly that the security of the 
individual’s subsistence and happiness, his particu- 
lar well-being should be regarded and actualized 
as aright. 


POLICE 


231. So far as the particular will is the principle 
of a purpose, the force by which the universal guar- 
antees security is limited to the realm of mere ac- 
cident, and is an external arrangement. 

232. Crimes are in their nature contigent or 
casual, taking the form of capricious choice of 
evil, and must be prevented or brought to justice 
by the general force. Apart from them, however, 
arbitrary choice must be allowed a place in con- 
nection with acts in themselves lawful, such as the 
private use of property. Here it comes into external 
relation with other individuals, and also with public 
institutions for realizing a common end. In this way 
a private act is exposed to a haphazard play of 
circumstances, which take it beyond my control. It 
thus may or actually does effect an injury or wrong 
to others. 


* * * 


235. Although everyone relies on the untram- 
melled possibility of satisfying his daily wants, yet 
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when in the indefinite multiplication and limitation 
of them it is sought to procure or exchange the 
means and it is desired to expedite the transaction, 
there comes into sight a common interest, which 
makes the business of one subverse the interest of 
all. There appear, likewise, ways and means, which 
may be of public utility. To oversee and foster the 
ways and means calculated to promote the public 
welfare is the function of a public power. 
* * * 


249. The universal, which is contained in the 
particularity of the civic community, is realized 
and preserved by the external system of police 
supervision, whose purpose is simply to protect and 
secure the multitude of private ends and interests 
subsisting within it. It has also the higher function 
of caring for the interests which lead out beyond 
the civic community (§ 246). In accordance with 
the idea particularity itself makes the universal, 
which exists in its special interests, the end and 
object of its will and endeavour. The ethical prin- 
ciple thus comes back as a constituent element of 
the civic community. This is the corporation. 

* * * 


252. In keeping with this view, the corporation, 
under the oversight of the public authority, has 
the right to look after its own clearly-defined in- 
terests, according to the objective qualifications of 
skill and rectitude to adopt members, whose num- 
ber is determined by the general system, to make 
provision for its adherents against fortuitous oc- 
currences, and to foster the capacity necessary in 
any One desiring to become a member. In general 
it must stand to its members as a second family, 
a position which remains more indefinite than the 
family relation, because the general civic com- 
munity is at a farther remove from individuals and 
their special needs. 

Note.—The tradesman is different from the day- 
labourer, as well as from him who is ready for any 
casual employment. The trader, be he employer or 
employee, is a member of an association, not for 
mere accidental gain but for the whole circuit of 
gain, or the universal involved in his particular 
maintenance. The privileges, which are rights of a 
corporate branch of the civic community, are not 
the same as special privileges in the etymological 
sense of the term. Special privileges are haphazard 
exceptions to a general law, but the other privileges 
are legal phases of the particularity of an essential 
branch of the community. .. . 

* * * 


256. The limited and finite end of the corpora- 
tion has its truth in the absolutely universal end 
and the absolute actuality of this end. This actual- 
ized end is also the truth of the division involved in 


the external system of police, which is merely a 
relative identity of the divided elements. Thus, the 
sphere of the civic community passes into the state. 

Note.—City and country are the two as yet ideal 
constituents, out of which the state proceeds. The 
city is the seat of the civic society, and of the re- 
flection which goes into itself and causes separa- 
tion. The country is the seat of the ethical, which 
rests upon nature. The one comprises the individ- 
uals, who gain their livelihood by virtue of their 
relation to other persons possessed of rights. The 
other comprises the family. The state is the true 
meaning and ground of both. 

The development of simple ethical observance 
into the dismemberment marking the civic com- 
munity, and then forward into the state, which is 
shown to be the true foundation of these more 
abstract phases, is the only scientific proof of the 
conception of the state-——Although in the course 
of the scientific exposition the state has the appear- 
ance of a result, it is in reality the true foundation 
and cause. This appearance and its process are pro- 
visional, and must now be replaced by the state in 
its direct existence. In actual fact the state is in 
general primary. Within it the family grows into the 
civic community, the idea of the state being that 
which sunders itself into these two elements. In 
the development of the civic community the ethical 
substance reaches its infinite form, which contains 
the following elements:—(1) infinite differentation 
even to the point at which consciousness as it is 
in itself exists for itself, and (2) the form of uni- 
versality, which in civilization is the form of 
thought, that form by which spirit is itself in its 
laws and institutions. They are its thought will, and 
it and they together become objective and real 
in an organic whole. 


The State 


257. The state is the realized ethical idea or 
ethical spirit. It is the will which manifests itself, 
makes itself clear and visible, substantiates itself. 
It is the will which thinks and knows itself, and 
carries out what it knows, and in so far as it knows. 
The state finds in ethical custom its direct and un- 
reflected existence, and its indirect and reflected 
existence in the self-consciousness of the individual 
and in his knowledge and activity. Self-conscious- 
ness in the form of social disposition has its sub- 
stantive freedom in the state, as the essence, pur- 
pose, and product of its activity. 

Note.—The Penates are the inner and lower 
order of gods; the spirit of a nation, Athene, is the 
divinity which knows and wills itself. Piety is feel- 
ing, or ethical behaviour in the form of feeling; 
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political virtue is the willing of the thought-out end, 
which exists absolutely. 
* * * 


259. (a) The idea of the state has direct actu- 
ality in the individual state. It, as a self-referring 
organism, is the constitution or internal state-or- 
ganization or polity. 


(b) It passes over into a relation of the individ- 
ual state to other states. This is its external or- 
ganization or polity. 

(c) As universal idea, or kind, or species, it has 
absolute authority over individual states. This is 
the spirit which gives itself reality in the process 
of world-history. 


7. The Functions of Government in General 


BY JOHN STUART MILL 


IN ATTEMPTING to enumerate the nec- 
essary functions of government, we find them to be 
considerably more multifarious than most people 
are at first aware of, and not capable of being cir- 
cumscribed by those very definite lines of demarca- 
tion, which, in the inconsiderateness of popular dis- 
cussion, it is often attempted to draw round them. 
We sometimes, for example, hear it said that gov- 
ernments ought to confine themselves to affording 
protection against force and fraud: that, these two 
things apart, people should be free agents, able to 
take care of themselves, and that so long as a person 
practises no violence or deception, to the injury of 
others in person or property, legislatures and gov- 
ernments are in no way called on to concern them- 
selves about him. But why should people be pro- 
tected by their government, that is, by their own 
collective strength, against violence and fraud, and 
not against other evils, except that the expediency 
is more obvious? If nothing, but what people cannot 
possibly do for themselves, can be fit to be done for 
them by government, people might be required to 
protect themselves’ by their skill and courage even 
against force, or to beg or buy protection against it, 
as they actually do where the government is not 
capable of protecting them: and against fraud every 
one has the protection of his own wits. But without 
further anticipating the discussion of principles, it 
is sufficient on the present occasion to consider 
facts. 

Under which of these heads, the repression of 
force or of fraud, are we to place the operation, for 
example, of the laws of inheritance? Some such laws 
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must exist in all societies. It may be said, perhaps, 
that in this matter government has merely to give 
effect to the disposition which an individual makes 
of his own property by will. This, however, is at 
least extremely disputable; there is probably no 
country by whose laws the power of testamentary 
disposition is perfectly absolute. And suppose the 
very common case of there being no will: does not 
the law, that is, the government, decide on prin- 
ciples of general expediency, who shall take the suc- 
cession? and in case the successor is in any manner 
incompetent, does it not appoint persons, frequently 
officers of its own, to collect the property and apply 
it to his benefit? There are many other cases in 
which the government undertakes the administra- 
tion of property, because the public interest, or per- 
haps only that of the particular persons concerned, 
is thought to require it. This is often done in cases 
of litigated property; and in cases of judicially de- 
clared insolvency. It has never been contended that 
in doing these things, a government exceeds its 
province. 

Nor is the function of the law in defining prop- 
erty itself, so simple a thing as may be supposed. It 
may be imagined, perhaps, that the law has only to 
declare and protect the right of every one to what he 
has himself produced, or acquired by the voluntary 
consent, fairly obtained, of those who produced it. 
But is there nothing recognised as property except 
what has been produced? Is there not the earth it- 
self, its forests and waters, and all other natural 
riches, above and below the surface? These are the 
inheritance of the human race, and there must be 
regulations for the common enjoyment of it. What 
rights, and under what conditions, a person shall be 
allowed to exercise over any portion of this com- 
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mon inheritance, cannot be left undecided. No 
function of government is less optional than the 
regulation of these things, or more completely i- 
volved in the idea of civilized society. 

Again, the legitimacy is conceded of repressing 
violence or treachery; but under which of these 
heads are we to place the obligation imposed on 
people to perform their contracts? Non-perform- 
ance does not necessarily imply fraud; the person 
who entered into the contract may have sincerely 
intended to fulfil it: and the term fraud, which can 
scarcely admit of being extended even to the case 
of voluntary breach of contract when no deception 
was practised, is certainly not applicable when the 
omission to perform is a case of negligence. Is it no 
part of the duty of governments to enforce con- 
tracts? Here the doctrine of non-interference 
would no doubt be stretched a little, and it would 
be said, that enforcing contracts is not regulating 
the affairs of individuals at the pleasure of govern- 
ment, but giving effect to their own expressed de- 
sire. Let us acquiesce in this enlargement of the 
restrictive theory, and take it for what it is worth. 
But governments do not limit their concern with 
contracts to a simple enforcement. They take upon 
themselves to determine what contracts are fit to 
be enforced. It is not enough that one person, not 
being either cheated or compelled, makes a prom- 
ise to another. There are promises by which it is 
not for the public good that persons should have 
the power of binding themselves. To say nothing 
of engagements to do something contrary to law, 
there are engagements which the law refuses to 
enforce, for reasons connected with the interest 
of the promiser, or with the general policy of the 
state. A contract by which a person sells himself 
to another as a slave, would be declared void by 
the tribunals of this and of most other European 
countries. There are few nations whose laws en- 
force a contract for what is looked upon as prosti- 
tution, or any matrimonial engagement .of which 
the conditions vary in any respect from those which 
the law has thought fit to prescribe. But when once 
it is admitted that there are any engagements which 
for reasons of expediency the law ought not to en- 
force, the same question is necessarily opened with 
respect to all engagements. Whether, for example, 
the law should enforce a contract to labour, when 
the wages are too low, or the hours of work too 
severe: whether it should enforce a contract by 
which a person binds himself to remain, for more 
than a very limited period, in the service of a given 
individual: whether a contract of marriage, entered 
into for life, should continue to be enforced against 
the deliberate will of the persons, or of either of the 
persons, who entered into it. Every question which 


can possibly arise as to the policy of contracts, and 
of the relations which they establish among human 
beings, is a question for the legislator; and one 
which he cannot escape from considering, and in 
some way or other deciding. 

Again, the prevention and suppression of force 
and fraud afford appropriate employment for sol- 
diers, policemen, and criminal judges; but there are 
also civil tribunals. The punishment of wrong is 
one business of an administration of justice, but the 
decision of disputes is another. Innumerable dis- 
putes arise between persons, without mala fides on 
either side, through misconception of their legal 
rights, or from not being agreed about the facts, on 
the proof of which those rights are legally depend- 
ent. Is it not for the general interest that the State 
should appoint persons to clear up these uncer- 
tainties and terminate these disputes? It cannot be 
said to be a case of absolute necessity. People 
might appoint an arbitrator, and engage to submit 
to his decision; and they do so where there are no 
courts of justice, or where the courts are not trusted, 
or where their delays and expenses, or the irration- 
ality of their rules of evidence, deter people from 
resorting to them. Still, it is universally thought 
right that the State should establish civil tribunals; 
and if their defects often drive people to have re- 
course to substitutes, even then the power held in 
reserve of carrying the case before a legally consti- 
tuted court, gives to the substitutes their principal 
efficacy. 

Not only does the State undertake to decide dis- 
putes, it takes precautions beforehand that disputes 
may not arise. The laws of most countries lay down 
rules for determining many things, not because it is 
of much consequence in what way they are deter- 
mined, but in order that they may be determined 
somehow, and there may be no question on the 
subject. The law prescribes forms of words for 
many kinds of contract, in order that no dispute or 
misunderstanding may arise about their meaning: 
it makes provision that if a dispute does arise, evi- 
dence shall be procurable for deciding it, by requir- 
ing that the document be attested by witnesses and 
executed with certain formalities. The law preserves 
authentic evidence of facts to which legal conse- 
quences are attached, by keeping a registry of such 
facts; as of births, deaths, and marriages, of wills 
and contracts, and of judicial proceedings. In doing 
these things, it has never been alleged that govern- 
ment oversteps the proper limits of its functions. 

Again, however wide a scope we may allow to 
the doctrine that individuals are the proper guard- 
ians of their own interests, and that government 
owes nothing to them but to save them from being 
interfered with by other people, the doctrine can 
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never be applicable to any persons but those who 
are capable of acting in their own behalf. The indi- 
vidual may be an infant, or a lunatic, or fallen into 
imbecility. The law surely must look after the in- 
terests of such persons. It does not necessarily do 
this through officers of its own. It often devolves 
the trust upon some relative or connexion. But in 
doing so is its duty ended? Can it make over the 
interests of one person to the control of another, 
and be excused from supervision, or from holding 
the person thus trusted, responsible for the dis- 
charge of the trust? 

There is a multitude of cases in which govern- 
ments, with general approbation, assume powers 
and execute functions for which no reason can be 
assigned except the simple one, that they conduce 
to general convenience. We may take as an ex- 
ample, the function (which is a monopoly too) of 
coining money. This is assumed for no more recon- 
dite purpose than that of saying to individuals the 
trouble, delay, and expense of weighing and assay- 
ing. No one, however, even of those most jealous of 
state interference, has objected to this as an im- 


8. On the Social Contract 


BY JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU 


On the Necessity of Recurring Always to 
the Primitive Convention 


ON 1HE SUPPOSITION, that I should 
grant to be true what I have hitherto disproved, the 
advocate for despotism would, however, profit but 
little. There will be always a great difference be- 
tween subjecting a multitude, and governing a soci- 
ety. Let individuals, in any number whatever, be- 
come severally and successively subject to one man, 
they are all, in that case, nothing more than master 
and slaves; they are not a people governed by their 
chief; they are an Aggregate if you will, but do not 
form an association; there subsists among them 
neither commonwealth nor body politic. Such a 
superior, though he should become the master of 
half the world, would be still a private person, and 
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proper exercise of the powers of government. Pre- 
scribing a set of standard weights and measures is 
another instance. Paving, lighting, and cleansing the 
streets and thoroughfares, is another; whether done 
by the general government, or, as is more usual, and 
generally more advisable, by a municipal authority. 
Making or improving harbours, building light- 
houses, making surveys in order to have accurate 
maps and charts, raising dykes to keep the sea out, 
and embankments to keep rivers in, are cases in 
point. 

Examples might be indefinitely multiplied with- 
out intruding on any disputed ground. But enough 
has been said to show that the admitted functions of 
government embrace a much wider field than can 
easily be included within the ring-fence of any re- 
strictive definition, and that it is hardly possible to 
find any ground of justification common to them 
all, except the comprehensive one of general expe- 
diency; nor to limit the interference of government 
by any universal rule, save the simple and vague 
one that it should never be admitted but when the 
case of expediency is strong. 


his interest, separate and distinct from that of his 
people, would be still no more than a private in- 
terest. When such a person dies, also the empire 
over which he presided is dissolved, and its com- 
ponent parts remain totally unconnected, just as an 
oak falls into a heap of ashes, HGS it is consumed 
by the fire. 

A people, says Grotius, may voluntarily bestow 
themselves on a king: according to Grotius, there- 
fore, a people are a people before they thus give 
themselves up to regal authority. Even this gift, 
however, is an act of society, and presupposes a 
public deliberation on the matter. Hence, before we 
examine into the act, by which a people make 
choice of a king, it is proper to examine into that 
by which a people became a people, for, on this, 
which is necessarily prior to the other, rests the true 
foundation of society. 

For, if, in fact, there be no prior convention, 
whence arises (unless indeed the election was unan- 
imous) the obligation of the smaller number to sub- 
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mit to the choice of the greater? and whence comes 
it, that an hundred persons, for instance, who might 
desire to have a master, had a right to vote for ten 
others who might desire to have none? The choice 
by a plurality of votes is itself an establishment of 
convention, and supposes, that unanimity must at 
least for once have subsisted among them. 


On the Social Pact or Covenant 


I suppose mankind arrived at that term, when 
the obstacles to their preservation, in a state of na- 
ture, prevail over the endeavours of individuals, to 
maintain themselves in such a state. At such a crisis 
this primitive state therefore could no longer sub- 
sist, and the human race must have perished, if they 
had not changed their manner of living. 

Now as men cannot create new powers, but only 
compound and direct those which really exist, they 
have no other means of preservation, than that of 
forming, by their union, an accumulation of forces, 
sufficient to oppose the obstacles to their security, 
and of putting these in action by a first mover, ca- 
pable of making them act in concert with each 
other. 

This general accumulation of power cannot arise 
but from the concurrence of many particular forces; 
but the force and liberty of each individual being 
the principal instruments of his own preservation, 
how is he to engage them in the common interest, 
without hurting his own, and neglecting the obliga- 
tions he lies under to himself? This difficulty, being 
applied to my present subject, may be expressed in 
the following terms: 

“To find that form of association which shall pro- 
tect and defend, with the whole force of the com- 
munity, the person and property of each individual, 
and in which each person, by uniting himself to the 
rest, shall nevertheless be obedient only to himself, 
and remain as fully at liberty as before.” Such is the 
fundamental problem, of which the social compact 
gives the solution. 

The clauses of this compact are so precisely de- 
termined by the nature of the act, that the least re- 
striction or modification renders them void and of 
no effect; in so much, that, although they may per- 
haps never have been formally promulgated, they 
are yet universally the same, and are every where 
tacitly acknowledged and received. When the social 
pact, however, is violated, individuals recover their 
natural liberty, and are re-invested with their origi- 
nal rights, by losing that conventional liberty for 
the sake of which they had renounced them. 

Again; these clauses, well understood are all re- 
ducible to one, viz. the total alienation of every in- 
dividual, with all his rights and privileges, to the 


whole community. For, in the first place, as every 
one gives himself up entirely and without reserve, all 
are in the same circumstances, so that no one can 
be interested in making their common connection 
burthensome to others. 

Besides, as the alienation is made without re- 
serve, the union is as perfect as possible, nor hath 
any particular associate any thing to reclaim; 
whereas, if they should severally retain any peculiar 
privileges, there being no common umpire to deter- 
mine between them and the public, each being his 
own judge in some cases, would, in time, pretend 
to be so in all, the state of nature would still subsist, 
and their association would necessarily become ty- 
rannical or void. 

In fine, the individual, by giving himself up to all, 
gives himself to none; and, as he acquires the same 
right over every other person in the community, as 
he gives them over himself, he gains an equivalent 
for what he bestows, and still a greater power to 
preserve what he retains. 

If, therefore, we take from the social compact 
every thing that is not essential to it, we shall find it 
reduced to the following terms: “We, the contract- 
ing parties, do jointly and severally submit our per- 
sons and abilities, to the supreme direction of the 
general will of all, and, in a collective body, receive 
each member into that body, as an indivisible part 
of the whole.” 

This act of association accordingly converts the 
several individual contracting parties into one moral 
collective body, composed of as many members as 
there are votes in the assembly, which receives also 
from the same act its unity and existence. This pub- 
lic personage, which is thus formed by the union 
of all its members, used formerly to be denominated 
a City,’ and, at present, takes the name of a repub- 


1. The true sense of this word is almost entirely per- 
verted among the moderns; most people take a town for 
a city, and an house-keeper for a citizen. Such are ignorant, 
however, that, though houses may form a town, it is the 
citizens only that constitute a city. This same errour 
formerly cost the Carthaginians very dear. I do not re- 
member, in the course of my reading, to have ever found 
the title of Cives given to the subjects of a prince, not 
even formerly to the Macedonians, nor, in our times, to the 
English, though more nearly bordering on liberty than any 
other nation. The French are the only people who fa- 
miliarly take on themselves the name of citis2ns, because 
they have no just idea of its meaning, as may be seen in 
their dictionaries; for, were it otherwise, indeed, they would 
be guilty of high treason in assuming it. This term is with 
them rather expressive of a virtue than a privilege. Hence, 
when Bodin spoke of the citizens and inhabitants of 
Geneva, he committed a wretched blunder, in mistaking 
one for the other. Mr. d’Alembert indeed has avoided 
this mistake in the Encyclopoedia, where he has properly 
distinguished the four orders of people (and even five, 
reckoning mere strangers) that are found in our city, and 
of which two only compose the republic: No other 
French author that I know of hath ever comprehended 
the meaning of the word citizen. 
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lic, or body politic. It is also called, by its several be to annihilate itself, and from nothing can arise 


members, a state, when it is passive; the sovereign, nothing. 

when it is active; and simply a power, when it is No sooner are a multitude of individuals thus 
compared with other bodies of the same nature. united in a body, than it becomes impossible to act 
With regard to the associates themselves, they take offensively against any of the members, without at- 
collectively the name of the people, and are sep- tacking the whole, and still less to offend the whole 


arately called citizens, as partaking of the sovereign body, without injuring the members. Hence both 
authority, and subjects, as subjected to the laws of duty and interest equally oblige the two contracting 


the state. These terms, indeed, are frequently con- parties to assist each other, and the same persons 
founded, and mistaken one for the other; it is suffi- ought to endeavour to include, within this twofold 
cient, however, to be able to distinguish them, when relation, all the advantages which depend on it. 

they are used with precision. Now the sovereign, being formed only by the 


several individuals of which the state is composed, 

: can have no interest contrary to theirs; of course 

Of the Sovereign the supreme power stands in no need of any guar- 
antee toward the subjects, because it is impossible, 

It is plain from the above formula, that the act of that the body should be capable of hurting all its 


association includes a reciprocal engagement be- members; and we shall see hereafter, that it can 
tween particulars and the public; and that each in- as little tend to injure any of them in particular. 
dividual, in contracting, if I may so say, with him- | Hence the sovereign is necessarily, and for the 
self, is laid under a twofold engagement, viz. as a same reason that it exists, always such as it ought 
member of the sovereignty toward particular per- to be. ; ; 

sons, and as a member of the state toward the sov- The case is different, however, as to the relation 


in which the subjects stand to the sovereign; as, 
notwithstanding their common interest, the latter 
can have no security that the former will discharge 
their engagements, unless means be found to en- 
gage their fidelity. 

In fact, every individual may, as a man, enter- 
tain a particular will, either contradictory or 
dissimilar to his general will, as a citizen. His 


ereign. That maxim of the civil law, however, is 
inapplicable here, which says, that no one is bound 
by the engagements he enters into with himself; for, 
there is a wide difference between entering into 
a personal obligation with one’s self, and with a 
whole, of which one may constitute a part. 

It is farther to be observed, that the public deter- 


mination, which is obligatory on the subject, with private interest may influence him, in a manner 
regard to the sovereign, on account of the twofold —giametrically opposite to the common interest of 
relation by which each stands contracted, is not, the society. Reflecting on his own existence as 
for the contrary reason, obligatory on the supreme positive and naturally independent, he may con- 
power towards itself: and that it is consequently in- ceive what he owes to the common cause, to be 


consistent with the nature of the body politic, that a free and gratuitous contribution, the want of 
such supreme power should impose a law, which it which will be less hurtful to others, than the dis- 


cannot break. For, as the sovereign stands only in a charge of it will be burthensome to himself; and, 
single relation, it is in the same case as that of an regarding the moral person of the state as an 
individual contracting with himself; whence it is imaginary being, because it is not a man, he may 
plain, that there neither is, nor can be, any funda- be desirous of enjoying all the privileges of a 
mental law obligatory on the whole body of a peo- citizen without fulfilling his engagement as a sub- 
ple, even the social compact itself not being such. ject; an injustice, that, in its progress, must neces- 
By this, however, it is not meant, that such a body sarily be the ruin of the body politic. 

cannot enter into engagements with others, in mat- To the end, therefore, that the social compact 
ters that do not derogate from this contract; for, should not prove an empty form, it tacitly includes 
with respect to foreign objects, it is a simple and in- this engagement, which only can enforce the rest, 
dividual person. viz. that whosoever refuses to pay obedience to the 


But, as the body politic, or the sovereign, derives general will, shall be liable to be compelled to it 
its very existence from this inviolable contract, it by the force of the whole body. And this is in effect 


can enter into no lawful engagement, even with any nothing more, than that they may be compelled to 
similar body, derogatory from the tenour of this be free; for such is the condition which, in uniting 
primitive act; such as that of alienating any part of every citizen to the state, secured him from all 
itself, or of submitting itself intirely to a foreign personal dependence; a condition, which forms the 


sovereign. To violate the act whereby it exists would whole artifice and play of the political machine: it 
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is this alone that renders all social engagements 
just and equitable which, without it, would be 
absurd, tyrannical, and subject to the most enor- 
mous abuses. 


Of Civil Society in General 


The transition of man from a state of nature to 
a state of society is productive of a very remark- 
able change in his being, by substituting justice 
instead of instinct, as the rule of his conduct, and 
attaching that morality to his actions, of which they 
were before destitute. It is in immediate conse- 
quence of this change, when the voice of duty 
succeeds to physical impulse and the law of ap- 
petite, that man, who hitherto regarded only his 
own gratification, finds himself obliged to act on 
other principles, and to consult his reason, before 
he follows the dictates of his passions. Although, 
by entering into a state of society, he is deprived 
also of many advantages which depend on that of 
nature, he gains by it others so very considerable, 
his faculties exert and expand themselves, his ideas 
are enlarged, his sentiments ennobled, and his 
whole soul is elevated to so great a degree, that, 
if the abuses of this new state do not degrade 
him below the former, he ought incessantly to bless 
that happy moment in which he was rescued from 
it, and converted from a stupid and ignorant ani- 
mal into an intelligent and wise Being. 

To state the balance of what is lost and gained 
by this change, we shall reduce it to comparative 
terms. By entering into the social compact, man 
gives up his natural liberty, or unlimited right to 
every thing which he is desirous of, and can attain. 
In return for this, he gains social liberty, and an 
exclusive property in all those things of which he is 
possessed. To avoid any mistake, however, in the 
nature of these compensations, it is necessary to 
make a just distinction between natural liberty, 
which is limited by nothing but the inabilities of the 
individual, and social liberty, which is limited by 
the general will of the community; and also, be- 
tween that possession, which is only effected by 
force, or follows the right of prior occupancy, and 
that property, which is founded only on a positive 
title. 

To the preceding also may be added, as the 
#%quisition of a social state, moral liberty, which 
enly renders a man truly master of himself: for to 
be under the direction of appetite alone is to be in 
a state of slavery, while to pay obedience only to 
those laws which we prescribe to ourselves, is lib- 
erty. But I have said too much already on this sub- 
ject, the philosophical meaning of the word Lib- 
erty, being, in this place, out of the question. 


Of Real. Demesnes 


Each member of the community, in becoming 
such, devotes himself to the public from that mo- 
ment, in such a state as he then is, with all his 
power and abilities, of which abilities his posses- 
sions make a part. Not that in consequence of this 
act the possession changes its nature, by changing 
hands, and becomes actual property in those of the 
sovereignty; but as the power of the community 
is incomparably greater than that of an individual, 
the public possession is in fact more fixed and 
irrevocable, without being more lawful, at least 
with regard to foreigners. For every state is, with 
respect to its members, master of all their posses- 
sions, by virtue of the social compact, which, in a 
state, serves as the basis of all other rights; but, with 
regard to other powers or states, it is master of 
them only, by the right of prior occupancy, which 
it derives from individuals. 

The right of prior occupancy, although more 
real than that of the strongest, becomes not an 
equitable right, till after the establishment of prop- 
erty. Every man hath naturally a right to every 
thing which is necessary for his subsistence; but 
the positive act by which he is made the proprietor 
of a certain possession excludes him from the 
property of any other. His portion being assigned 
him, he ought to confine himself to that, and 
hath no longer any right to a community of posses- 
sion. Hence it is that the right of prior occupancy, 
though but of little force in a state of nature, is so 
respectable in that of society. The point to which 
we are chiefly directed in the consideration of this 
right, is rather what belongs to another, than what 
does not belong to us. 

To define the right of prior occupancy in gen- 
eral terms, it is founded on the following condi- 
tions. It is requisite, in the first place, that the lands 
in question should be unoccupied; secondly, that 
no greater quantity of it should be occupied than 
is necessary for the subsistence of the occupiers; 
and, in the third place, that possession should be 
taken of it, not by a vain ceremony, but by actual 
cultivation, the only mark of property, which, in 
defect of judicial titles, should be at all respected. 

To allow the first occupier a right fo as much 
territory as he may cultivate, and is necessary to 
his subsistence, is certainly carrying the matter 
as far as is reasonable. Otherwise we know not 
how to set bounds to this right. Is it sufficient for 
a man to set foot on an uninhabited territory. to 
pretend immediately an exclusive right to it? Is 
it sufficient for him to have power enough at one 
time to drive others from the spot, to deprive them 
for ever afterwards of the right of returning to it? 
How can a man, or even a whole people, possess 
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themselves of an immense territory, and exclude 
from it the rest of mankind, without being guilty of 
an illegal usurpation, since, by so doing, they deprive 
the rest of mankind of an habitation, and those 
means of subsistence, which nature hath given in 
common to them all? When Nunez Balbao stood 
on the sea-shore, and, in the name of the crown of 
Castile, took possession of the Pacific Ocean, and 
of all South America, was this sufficient to dis- 
possess all the inhabitants of that vast country, 
and exclude all the other sovereigns in the world? 
On such a supposition, the like idle ceremonies 
might have been ridiculously multiplied, and his 
Catholic Majesty would have had no more to do, 
than to have taken possession in his closet of all 
the countries in the world, and to have afterwards 
only deducted from his empire such as were before 
possessed by other princes. 

It is easy to conceive, how the united and con- 
tiguous estates of individuals become the territory 
of the public, and in what manner the right of sov- 
ereignty, extending itself from the subjects to the 
lands they occupy, becdémes at once both real and 
personal; a circumstance which lays the possessors 
under a state of the greatest dependence, and 
makes even their own abilities a security for their 
fidelity. This is an advantage which does not ap- 
pear to have been duly attended to, by sovereigns 
among the ancients, who, by stiling themselves 
only kings of the Persians, the Scythians, the Mace- 
donians, seemed to look on themselves only as 
chief of men, rather than as masters of a country. 
Modern princes more artfully stile themselves the 
kings of England, France, Spain, &c. and thus, 
by claiming the territory itself, are secure of the 
inhabitants. 

What is very singular in this alienation is, that 
the community, in accepting the possessions of 
individuals, is so far from despoiling them there-of, 
that, on the contrary, it only confirms them in such 
possessions, by converting an usurpation into an 
actual right, and a bare possession into a real prop- 
erty. The possessors also being considered as the 
depositaries of the public wealth, while their rights 
are respected by all the members of the state, and 
maintained by all its force against any foreign 
power, they acquire, if I may so say, by a cession 
advantageous to the public, and still more so to 
themselves, every thing they ceded by it: a paradox 
which is easily explained by the distinction to be 
made between the rights which the sovereign and 
the proprietor have in the same fund, as will be 
seen hereafter. 

It may also happen, that men may form them- 
selves into a society, before they have any pos- 
sessions; and that, acquiring a territory sufficient 


for all, they may possess it in common, or divide 
it among them, either equally, or in such different 
proportions as may be determined by the sov- 
ereign. Now, in whatsoever manner such acquisi- 
tion may be made, the right which each individual 
has to his own estate, must be always subordinate 
to the right which the community hath over the 
possessions of all; for, without this, there would be 
nothing binding in the social tie, nor any real force 
in the exercise of the supreme power. 

I shall end this book, with a remark, that ought 
to serve as the basis of the whole social system: 
and this is, that, instead of annihilating the natural 
equality among mankind, the fundamental com- 
pact substitutes, on the contrary, a moral and legal 
equality, to make up for that natural and physical 
difference which prevails among individuals, who, 
though unequal in personal strength and mental 
abilities, become thus all equal by convention and 
right.” 


That the Sovereignty Is Unalienable 


The first and most important consequence to 
be drawn from the principles already established, 
is, that the general will only can direct the forces of 
the state agreeable to the end of its original institu- 
tion, which is the common good; for, though the 
opposition of private interests might make the 
establishment of societies necessary, it must have 
been through the coalition of those interests, that 
such establishment became possible. The bonds of 
society must have been formed out of something 
common to those several interests, for, if there had 
been no point to which they could have been 
reconciled, no society could possibly have sub- 
sisted. Now it is only on these points that the 
government of society should be founded. 

I say, therefore, that the sovereignty, being only 
the exertion of the general will, cannot be alien- 
ated, and that the sovereign, which is only a col- 
lective being, cannot be represented but by itself: 
the power of a people may be transmitted or dele- 
gated, but not their will. 

It may not be absolutely impossible, that the will 
of an individual should agree, in some particular 
point, with the general will of a whole people; it is, 
however, impossible, that such agreement should 
be constant and durable, for the will of particulars 
always tends to make distinctions of preference, 


2. This equality, indeed, is under some governments 
merely apparent and delusive, serving only to keep the 
poor still in misery, and favour the oppression of the 
rich. And, in fact, the laws are always useful to persons of 
fortune, and hurtful to those who are destitute: whence 
it follows, that a state of society is advantageous to man- 
kind in general, only when they all possess something, and 
none of them have anything too much. 
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and the general will to a perfect equality. It is 
further still more impossible, supposing such agree- 
ment might always subsist, to have any security 
that it would do so, as it could never be the effect 
of art, but of chance. The sovereign may say, My 
will is now agreeable to the will of such an indi- 
vidual, or at least to what he pretends to be his 
will; but it cannot pretend to say, I agree to what- 
ever may be the will of such individual to morrow; 
as it is absurd for the will to lay itself under any 
restraint regarding the future, and as it is impos- 
sible for the will to consent to any thing contrary 
to the interest of the being whose will it is. Should 
a people therefore enter into the engagement of 
simply promising obedience, they would lose their 
quality, as a people, and be virtually dissolved by 
that very act. The moment there exists a master, 
there can be no longer a sovereign, the body politic 
being thereby destroyed. 

I would not be understood to mean, that the 
orders of a chief may not pass for the dictates of 
the general will, when the sovereign, though at 
liberty to contradict, does not oppose it. In such 
a case, it is to be presumed, from the universal 
silence of the people, that they give their consent. 
This will be farther explained in the end. 


That the Sovereignty Is Indivisible 


For the same reason that the sovereignty is un- 
alienable, it is also indivisible; for the will is gen- 
eral,’ or it is not; it is that of the body of the people, 
or only that of a part. In the first case, this will, 
when declared, is an act of sovereignty, and be- 
comes a law: in the second, it is only a particular 
will, or an act of the magistracy, and is at most a 
decree. 

But our politicians, incapable of dividing the 
sovereignty in its first principles, divide it in its 
object; they distinguish it into power and will; into 
a legislative and executive power; into the pre- 
rogatives of taxation, of executing justice, and of 
making war; into departments of domestic and 
foreign administration. Sometimes they blend all 
these confusedly together, and, at others, consider 
them as distinct and separate, making out the 
sovereign to be a fantastic compound, just as if they 
should compose a man out of several bodies, of 
which one should have only eyes, another arms, 
a third feet, and nothing more. It is said of the 
jugglers in Japan, that they will take a child, and 
cut it into pieces in the presence of the spectators, 
then, throwing up its dismembered limbs one after 


3. In order that this will should be general, it is not 
always necessary it should be unanimous: it is necessary, 
however, that every individual should be permitted to 
vote; every formal exclusion infringing the generality, 


another into the air, they are united, and the child 
descends alive, and well as before. The legerde- 
main of our modern politicians greatly resembles 
this trick of the Japonese; for they, after having 
dismembered the body politic with equal dexter- 
ity, bring all its parts together by hocus pocus again, 
and represent it the same as before. 

This error arises from their not having formed 
precise ideas of the sovereign authority, and from 
their mistaking the simple emanations of this 
authority, for parts of its essence. Thus, for in- 
stance, the acts of declaring war and making peace 
are usually regarded as acts of sovereignty, which 
they are not; for neither of these acts are laws, 
but consist only of the application of the law. Each 
is a particular act, determinate only of the meaning 
of the law in such case, as will be seen more clearly, 
when the idea attached to the word Jaw shall be 
precisely settled. 

By tracing, in like manner, their other divisions, 
we shall find, that we are constantly mistaken, 
whenever we think the sovereignty divided; and 
that the prerogatives, which are supposed to be 
parts of the sovereignty, are all subordinate to it, 
and always suppose the predetermination of a 
superior will, which those prerogatives only serve 
to put in execution. 

It is impossible to say, in how much obscurity 
this want of precision hath involved the reasonings 
of authors, on the subject of political law, when 
they came to examine into the respective rights of 
kings and people, on the principles they had estab- 
lished. By turning to the third and fourth chapters 
of the first book of Grotius, the reader may see, 
how that learned author and his translator, Bar- 
beyrac, bewildered and entangled themselves in 
their own sophisms, thro’ fear of saying too much 
or too little for their purpose, and of making those 
interests clash, which it was their business to 
reconcile. Grotius being dissatisfied with his own 
countrymen, a refugee in France, and willing to 
pay his court to Lewis XIII. to whom his book is 
dedicated, spared no art nor pains to strip the 
people of their privileges, and to invest kings with 
prerogative. Barbeyrac also wrote with a similar 
view, dedicating his translation to George I. of 
England. But, unluckily, the expulsion of James II. 
which he calls an abdication, obliged him to be 
much on the reserve, to turn and wind about, as 
he saw occasion, in order not to make William III. 
an usurper. Had these two writers adopted true 
principles, all these difficulties would have van- 
ished, and they would have written consistently; 
in such a case, however, they could only, in sober 
sadness, have told the truth, and would have paid 
their court only to the people. Now, to tell the 
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truth, is not the way to make a fortune; nor are 
ambassadors appointed, or places and pensions 
given away by the populace. 


Whether the General Will 
Can Be in the Wrong 


It follows, from what has been said, that the 
general Will is always in the right, and constantly 
tends to the public good; it does not follow, how- 
ever, that the deliberations of the people will al- 
ways be attended with the same rectitude. We are 
ever desirous of our own good, but we do not 
always distinguish in what it consists. A whole 
people never can be corrupted, but they may be 
often mistaken, and it is in such a case only that 
they appear to seek their own disadvantage. 

There is often a considerable difference between 
the will of all the members and the general will of 
the whole body; the latter regards only the com- 
mon interest, the other respects the private interest 
of individuals, and is the aggregated sum of their 
particular wills; but, if we take from this sum those 
contradictory wills that mutually destroy each 
other,* the sum of the remaining differences is the 
general will. 

4. Each interest, says the Marquis d’A. has different 
principles. A coalition between two particular interests 
may be formed, out of opposition to that of a third. He 
might have added, that a coalition of all is formed out of 
opposition to the interest of each. Were there no different 
and clashing interests, that of the whole would be hardly 
distinguishable, as it would meet with no obstacle. All 


things would go regularly on of their own accord, and 
civil policy would cease to be an art. 


9. Society and Government 


By AUGUSTE COMTE 


HAVING NOW ascertained the funda- 
mental position of the problems of political phi- 
losophy, and thus obtained guidance as to the 
scientific aim to be attained, the next step 1s to 
exhibit the general spirit of Social Physics, whose 
conditions we have been deciding. 


Reprinted from Auguste Comte, The Positive Philos- 
ophy, freely translated and condensed by Harriet Mar- 
tineau (London: George Bell & Sons, 1896), Vol. II, 
Book VI, chap. iii, pp. 218-32, and chap. v, pp. 275, 
280-81, 289-98. 


If a people, sufficiently informed of the nature 
of the subject under their consideration, should 
deliberate, without having any communication 
with each other, the general will would always 
result from the greater number of their little differ- 
ences, and their deliberation would be such as it 
ought to be. But when they enter into cabals, and 
form partial associations, at the expence of the 
general one, the will of each of these associations 
becomes general, with regard to the particular 
members of each, and, in itself, particular, with 
regard to the state. In such a case, therefore, it may 
be said, there is no longer as many voters as indi- 
viduals, but only as many voices as there are 
associations. The differences then become less 
numerous, and give a less general result. Again, 
should one of these partial associations be so 
great, as to influence all the rest, the result would 
no longer be the sum of many little differences, but 
that of one great one; in which case, a general will 
would no longer subsist. 

It is requisite, therefore, in order that each reso- 
lution may be dictated by the general will, that no 
such partial societies should be formed in a state, 
and that each citizen should think for himself. Such 
was the sublime institution of the great Lycurgus. 
But, if such partial societies must and will exist, it 
is then expedient to multiply their number, and 
prevent their inequality, as was done by Solon, 
Numa, and Servius. These are the only salutary 
precautions that can be taken, in order that the 
general will may be properly informed, and the 
people not be mistaken as to their true interest. 


SPIRIT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


The philosophical principle of the science being 
that social phenomena are subject to natural laws, 
admitting of rational prevision, we have to ascer- 
tain what is the precise subject, and what the 
peculiar character of those laws. The distinction 
between the Statical and Dynamical conditions of 
the subject must be extended to social science; and 
I shall treat of the conditions of social existence as, 
in biology, I treated of organization under the head 
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of anatomy; and then of the laws of social move- 
ment, as in biology of those of life, under the head 
of physiology. This division, necessary for explora- 
tory purposes, must not be stretched beyond that 
use: and, as we saw in Biology, that the distinction 
becomes weaker with the advance of science, so 
shall we see that when the science of social physics 
is fully constituted, this division will remain for 
analytical purposes, but not as a real separation of 
the science into two parts. The distinction is not 
between two classes of facts, but between two 
aspects of a theory. It corresponds with the double 
conception of order and progress: for order con- 
sists (in a positive sense) in a permanent harmony 
among the conditions of social existence; and 
progress consists in social development; and the 
conditions in the one case, and the laws of move- 
ment in the other, constitute the statics and dy- 
namics of social physics.—And here we find again 
the constant relation between the science and the 
art,—the theory and the practice. A science which 
proposes a positive study of the laws of order and 
of progress cannot be charged with speculative 
rashness by practical men of any intelligence, since 
it offers the only rational basis for the practical 
means of satisfying the needs of society, as to 
order and progress; and the correspondence in this 
case will be found to be analogous to that which 
we have seen to exist between biological science 
and the arts which relate to it,—the medical art 
especially.—One view of the deepest interest in this 
connection is that the ideas of order and progress 
which are in perpetual conflict in existing society, 
occasioning infinite disturbance, are thus recon- 
ciled, and made necessary to each other, becoming 
as truly inseparable as the ideas of organization 
and life in the individual being. The further we go 
in the study of the conditions of human society, 
the more clearly will the organizing and progres- 
Sive spirit of the positive philosophy become 
manifest. 

The statistical study of sociology consists in the 
investigation of the laws of action and reaction of 
the different parts of the social system,—apart, 
for the occasion, from the fundamental movement 
which is always gradually modifying them. In this 
view, sociological prevision, founded upon the 
exact general knowledge of those relations, acts by 
judging by each other the various statical indica- 
tions of each mode of social existence, in con- 
formity with direct observation,—just as is done 
daily in the case of anatomy. This view condemns 
the existing philosophical practice of contemplat- 
ing social elements separately, as if they had an 
independent existence; and it leads us to regard 
them as in mutual relation, and forming a whole 


which compels us to treat them in combination. By 
this method, not only are we furnished with the 
only possible basis for the study of social movement, 
but we are put in possession of an important aid 
to direct observation; since many social elements 
which cannot be investigated by immediate ob- 
servation may be estimated by their scientific 
relation to others already known. When we have a 
scientific knowledge of the interior relation of the 
parts of any science or art; and again, of the rela- 
tions of the sciences to each other: and again, of 
the relations of arts to their respective sciences, the 
observation of certain portions of the scheme en- 
ables us to pronounce on the state of other portions, 
with a true philosophical security. The case is the 
same when, instead of studying the collective social 
phenomena of a single nation, we include in the 
study those of contemporary nations, whose recip- 
rocal influence cannot be disputed, though it is 
much reduced in modern times, and, as in the in- 
stance of western Europe and eastern Asia, ap- 
parently almost effaced. 


SOCIAL ORGANIZATION, 


The only essential case in which this fundamen- 
tal relation is misconceived or neglected is that 
which is the most important of all,—involving, as 
it does, social organization, properly so called. The 
theory of social organization is still conceived of 
as absolute and isolated, independent altogether 
of the general analysis of the corresponding civili- 
zation, of which it can, in fact, constitute only one 
of the principle elements. [This vice is chargeable in 
an almost equal degree upon the most opposite 
political schools, which agree in abstract discus- 
sions of political systems, without thinking of the 
coexisting state of civilization, and usually con- 
clude with making their immutable political type co- 
incide with an infantile state of human develop- 
ment.] If we ascend to the philosophical source of 
this error, we shall find it, I think, in the great 
theological dogma of the Fall of Man. This funda- 
mental dogma, which reappears, in one form or 
another, in all religions, and which is supported in 
its intellectual influence by the natural propensity 
of men to admire the past, tends, directly and 
necessarily, to make the continuous deterioration 
of society coincide with the extension of civiliza- 
tion. We have noticed before how, when it passes 
from the theological into the metaphysical state, 
this dogma takes the form of the celebrated 
hypothesis of a chimerical state of nature, superior 
to the social state, and the more remote, the further 
we advance in civilization. We cannot fail to per- 
ceive the extreme seriousness, in a political as well 
as a philosophical sense, of an error so completely 
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incorporated with existing doctrines, and so deeply 
influencing in an unconscious way, our collective 
social speculations,—the more disastrously per- 
haps for not being expressly maintained as a 
general principle.—If it were so presented, it must 
immediately give way before sound philosophical 
discussion; for it is in direct contradiction to many 
ideas in political philosophy which, without having 
attained any scientific consistency, are obtaining 
some intellectual ascendancy, through the natural 
course of events, or the expansion of the general 
mind. For instance, all enlightened political writers 
acknowledge more or less mutual relation between 
political institutions; and this is the first direct step 
towards the rational conception of the agreement 
of the special system of institutions with the total 
system of civilization. We now see the best think- 
ers admitting a constant mutual connection be- 
tween the political and the civil power: which 
means, in scientific language, that preponderating 
social forces always end in assuming the direction 
of society. Such partial advances towards a right 
view,—such fortunate feeling after the right path, 
must not, however, induce us to relax in our re- 
quirements of a true philosophical conception of 
that general social agreement which can alone 
constitute organization. Desultory indications, 
more literary than scientific, can never supply the 
place of a strict philosophical doctrine, as we may 
see from the fact that, from Aristotle downwards, 
(and even from an earlier period.) the greater num- 
ber of philosophers have constantly reproduced 
the famous aphorism of the necessary subordina- 
tion of laws to manners, without this germ of 
sound philosophy having had any effect on the 
general habit of regarding institutions as independ- 
ent of the coexisting state of civilization,—how- 
ever Strange it may seem that such a contradiction 
should live through twenty centuries. This is, 
however, the natural course with intellectual prin- 
ciples and philosophical opinions, as well as with 
social manners and political institutions. When 
once they have obtained possession of men’s 
minds, they live on, notwithstanding their admitted 
impotence and inconvenience, giving occasion to 
more and more serious inconsistencies, till the ex- 
pansion of human reason originates new principles, 
of equivalent generality and superior rationality. 
We must not therefore take for more than their 
worth the desultory attempts that we see made in 
the right direction, but must insist on the principle 
which lies at the heart of every scheme of social 
organization,—the necessary participation of the 
collective political régime in the universal consen- 
sus of the social body. 

The scientific principle of the relation between 


the political and the social condition is simply 
this;—that there must always be a spontaneous 
harmony between the whole and the parts of the 
social system, the elements of which must in- 
evitably be, sooner or later, combined in a mode 
entirely conformable to their nature. It is evident 
that not only must political institutions and social 
manners on the one hand, and manners and ideas 
on the other, be always mutually connected; but, 
further, that this consolidated whole must be al- 
ways connected, by its nature, with the corres- 
ponding state of the integral development of 
humanity, considered in all its aspects, of intellec- 
tual, moral, and physical activity: and the only 
object of any political system whatever, temporal 
or spiritual, is to regulate the spontaneous expan- 
sion so as best to direct it towards its determinate 
end. Even during revolutionary periods, when the 
harmony appears furthest from being duly 
realized, it still exists: for without it there would 
be a total dissolution of the social organism. 
During those exceptional seasons, the political 
régime is still, in the long run, in conformity with 
the corresponding state of civilization, as the dis- 
turbances which are manifest in the one proceed 
from equivalent derangements in the other. It is 
observable that when the popular theory attributes 
to the legislator the permanent power of infringing 
the harmony we are speaking of, it supposes him 
to be armed with a sufficient authority. But every 
social power, whether called authority or anything 
else, is constituted by a corresponding assent, 
spontaneous or deliberate, explicit or implicit, of 
various individual wills, resolved, from certain 
preparatory convictions, to concur in a common 
action, of which this power is first the organ, and 
then the regulator. Thus, authority is derived from 
concurrence, and not concurrence from authority, 
(setting aside the necessary reaction:) so that no 
great power can arise otherwise than from the 
strongly prevalent disposition of the society in 
which it exists: and when there is no strong pre- 
ponderance, such powers as exist are weak accord- 
ingly: and the more extensive the society, the more 
irresistible is the correspondence. On the other 
hand, there is no denying the influence which, by 
a necessary reaction, the political system, as a 
whole, exercises over the general system of civiliza- 
tion, and which is so often exhibited in the action, 
fortunate or disastrous, of institutions, measures, 
or purely political events, even upon the course of 
the sciences and arts, in all ages of society, and 
especially the earliest. We need not dwell on this; 
for no one denies it. The common error, indeed, 
is to exaggerate it, so as to place the reaction be- 
fore the primary action. It is evident, considering 
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their scientific relation to each other, that both 
concur in creating that fundamental agreement of 
the social organism which I propose to set forth in 
a brief manner, as the philosophical principle of 
statical sociology. We shall have to advert repeat- 
edly to the subject of the general correspondence 
between the political régime and the contemporary 
state of civilization, in connection with the ques- 
tion of the necessary limits of political action, and 
in the chapter which I must devote to social statics: 
but I did not think fit to wait for these explanations 
before pointing out that the political system ought 
always to be regarded as relative. The relative point 
of view, substituted for the absolute tendency of the 
ordinary theories, certainly constitutes the chief 
scientific character of the positive philosophy in its 
political application. If, on the one hand, the con- 
ception of this connection between government 
and civilization presents all ideas of political good 
or evil as necessarily relative and variable (which 
is quite another thing than being arbitrary), on 
the other hand, it provides a rational basis for a 
positive theory of the spontaneous order of human 
society, already vaguely perceived, in regard to 
some minor relations, by that part of the meta- 
physical polity which we call political economy; 
for, if the value of any political system can consist 
in nothing but its harmony with the corresponding 
social state, it follows that in the natural course of 
events, and in the absence of intervention, such a 
harmony must necessarily be established. 


INTERCONNECTION OF THE SOCIAL ORGANISM, 


There are two principal considerations which in- 
duce me to insist on this elementary idea of the 
radical consensus proper to the social organism: 
first, the extreme philosophical importance of this 
master-thought of social statics, which must, from 
its nature, constitute the rational basis of any new 
political philosophy; and, secondly, in an accessory 
way, that dynamical considerations of sociology 
must prevail throughout the rest of this work, as 
being at present more interesting, and therefore 
better understood; and it is, on that account, the 
more necessary to characterize now the general 
spirit of social statics, which will henceforth be 
treated only in an indirect and implicit way. As 
all artificial and voluntary order is simply a pro- 
longation of the natural and involuntary order to 
which all human society tends, every rational 
political institution must rest upon an exact pre- 
paratory analysis of corresponding spontaneous 
tendencies, which alone can furnish a sufficiently 
solid basis. In brief, it is our business to contem- 
plate order, that we may perfect it; and not to 
create it; which would be imipossible. In a scientific 


view, this master-thought of universal social inter- 
connection becomes the consequence and comple- 
ment of a fundamental idea established, in our 
view of biology, as eminently proper to the study 
of living bodies. Not that this idea of interconnec- 
tion is peculiar to that study: it is necessarily 
common to all phenomena; but amidst immense 
differences in intensity and variety, and therefore 
in philosophical importance. It is, in fact, true that 
wherever there is any system whatever, a certain 
interconnection must exist. The purely mechanical 
phenomena of astronomy offer the first suggestion 
of it; for the perturbations of one planet may 
sensibly affect another, through a modified gravita- 
tion. But the relation becomes closer and more 
marked in proportion to the complexity and 
diminished generality of the phenomena, and thus, 
it is in organic systems that we must look for the 
fullest mutual connection. Hitherto, it had been 
merely an accessory idea; but then it becomes the 
basis of positive conceptions; and it becomes more 
marked, the more compound are the organisms, 
and the more complex the phenomena in question, 
—the animal interconnection being more complete 
than the vegetable, and the human more than the 
brute; the nervous system being the chief seat of 
the biological interconnection. The idea must 
therefore be scientifically preponderant in social 
physics, even more than in biology, where it is so 
decisively recognized by the best order of students. 
But the existing political philosophy supposes the 
absence of any such interconnection among the 
aspects of society: and it is this which has rendered 
it necessary for me now to establish the point,— 
leaving the illustration of it to a future portion of 
the volume. Its consideration is, in fact. as indis- 
pensable in assigning its encyclopedic rank to 
social science as we before saw it to be in instituting 
Social Physics a science at all. 

It follows from this attribute that there can be 
no scientific study of society, either in its conditions 
or its movements, if it is separated into portions, 
and its divisions are studied apart. I have already 
remarked upon this, in regard to what is called 
political economy. Materials may be furnished by 
the observation of different department; and such 
observation may be necessary for that object: but it 
cannot be called science. The methodical division 
of studies which takes place in the simple inorganic 
sciences is thoroughly irrational in the recent and 
complex science of society, and can produce no 
results. The day may come when some sort of 
subdivision may be practicable and desirable; but 
it is impossible for us now to anticipate what the 
principle of distribution may be; for the principle 
itself must arise from the development of the 
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science; and that development can take place no 
otherwise than by our formation of the science as 
a whole. The complete body will indicate for itself, 
at the right season, the particular points which need 
investigation; and then will be the time for such 
special study as may be required. By any other 
method of proceeding, we shall only find our- 
selves encumbered with special discussions, badly 
instituted, worse pursued, and accomplishing no 
other purpose than that of impeding the formation 
of real science. It is no easy matter to study social 
phenomena in the only right way,—viewing each 
element in the light of the whole system. It is no 
easy matter to exercise such vigilance as that no 
one of the number of contemporary aspects shall 
be lost sight of. But it is the right and the only 
way; and we may perceive in it a clear suggestion 
that this lofty study should be reserved for the 
highest order of scientific minds, better prepared 
than others, by wise educational discipline, for sus- 
tained speculative efforts, aided by an habitual 
subordination of the passions to the reason. There 
is no need to draw out any lengthened comparison 
between this state of things as it should be and 
that which is. And no existing degree of social dis- 
turbance can surprise us when we consider how 
intellectual anarchy is at the bottom of such dis- 
turbance, and see how anarchical our intellectual 
condition appears in the presence of the principle 
I have laid down. 


ORDER OF STATICAL STUDY. 


Before we go on to the subject of social dy- 
namics, I will just remark that the prominent inter- 
connection we have been considering prescribes a 
procedure in organic studies different from that 
which suits inorganic. The metaphysicians an- 
nounce as an aphorism that we should always, in 
every kind of study, proceed from the simple to 
the compound: whereas, it appears most rational 
to suppose that we should follow that or the reverse 
method, as may best suit our subject. There can 
be no absolute merit in the method enjoined, apart 
from its suitableness. The rule should rather be 
(and there probably was a time when the two rules 
were one) that we must proceed from the more 
known to the less. Now, in the inorganic sciences, 
the elements are much better known to us than 
the whole which they constitute: so that in that 
case we must proceed from the simple to the com- 
pound. But the reverse method is necessary in the 
study of Man and of Society; Man and Society as 
a whole being better known to us, and more acces- 
sible subjects of study, than the parts which con- 
stitute them. In exploring the universe, it is as a 
whole that it is inaccessible to us; whereas, in 


investigating Man or Society, our difficulty is in 
penetrating the details. We have seen, in our sur- 
vey of biology, that the general idea of animal 
nature is more distinct to our minds than the 
simpler notion of vegetable nature; and that man 
is the biological unity; the idea of Man being at 
once the most compound, and the starting-point 
of speculation in regard to vital existence. Thus, if 
we compare the two halves of natural philosophy, 
we shall find that in the one case it is the last 
degree of composition, and, in the other, the last 
degree of simplicity, that is beyond the scope of 
our research. As for the rest, it may obviate some 
danger of idle discussion to say that the positive 
philosophy, subordinating all fancies to reality, 
excludes logical controversies about the absolute 
value of this or that method, apart from its scien- 
tific application. The only ground of preference 
being the superior adaptation of any means to the 
proposed end, this philosophy may, without any 
inconsistency, change its order of proceeding when 
the one first tried is found to be inferior to its 
converse:—a discovery of which there is no fear in 
regard to the question we have now been examin- 
ing. 


DYNAMICAL STUDY. 


Passing on from statical to dynamical sociology, 
we will contemplate the philosophical conception 
which should govern our study of the movement 
of society. Part of this subject is already des- 
patched, from the explanations made in connection 
with statics having simplified the chief difficulties 
of the case. And social dynamics will be so 
prominent throughout the rest of this work, that I 
may reduce within very small compass what I have 
to say now under that head. 

Though the statical view of society is the basis 
of sociology, the dynamical view is not only the 
more interesting of the two, but the more marked 
in its philosophical character, from its being more 
distinguished from biology by the master-thought 
of continuous progress, or rather, of the gradual 
development of humanity. If I were writing a 
methodical treatise on political philosophy, it 
would be necessary to offer a preliminary analysis 
of the individual impulsions which make up the 
progressive force of the human race, by referring 
them to that instinct which results from the con- 
currence of all our natural tendencies, and which 
urges man to develop the whole of his life, physical, 
moral, and intellectual, as far as his circumstances 
allow. But this view is admitted by all enlightened 
philosophers; so that I must proceed at once to 
consider the continuous succession of human 
development, regarded in the whole race, as if 
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humanity were one. For clearness, we may take 
advantage of Condorcet’s device of supposing a 
single nation to which we may refer all the con- 
secutive social modifications actually witnessed 
among distinct peoples. This rational fiction is 
nearer the reality than we are accustomed to 
suppose; for, in a political view, the true successors 
of such or such a people are certainly those who, 
taking up and carrying out their primitive en- 
deavours, have prolonged their social progress, 
whatever may be the soil which they inhabit, or 
even the race from which they spring. In brief, it 
is political continuity which regulates sociological 
succession, though the having a common country 
must usually affect this continuity in a high degree. 
As a scientific artifice merely, however, J shall 
employ this hypothesis, and on the ground of its 
manifest utility. 


SOCIAL CONTINUITY. 


The true general spirit of social dynamics then 
consists in conceiving of each of these consecutive 
social states as the necessary result of the preced- 
ing, and the indispensable mover of the following, 
according to the axiom of Leibnitz,—the present 
is big with the future. In this view, the object of 
science is to discover the laws which govern this 
continuity, and the aggregate of which determines 
the course of human development. In short, social 
dynamics studies the laws of succession, while 
social statics inquires into those of co-existence; so 
that the use of the first is to furnish the true theory 
of progress to political practice, while the second 
performs the same service in regard to order; and 
this suitability to the needs of modern society is a 
strong confirmation of the philosophical character 
of such a combination. 


PRODUCED BY NATURAL LAWS, 


If the existence of sociological laws has been 
established in the more difficult and uncertain case 
of the statical condition, we may assume that they 
will not be questioned in the dynamical province. 
In all times and places, the ordinary course of even 
our brief individual life has disclosed certain re- 
markable modifications which have occurred, in 
various ways, in the social state; and all the most 
ancient representations of human life bear un- 
conscious and most interesting testimony to this, 
apart from all systematic estimate of the fact. Now 
it is the slow, continuous accumulation of these 
successive changes which gradually constitutes the 
social movement, whose steps are ordinarily 
marked by generations, as the most appreciable 
elementary variations are wrought by the constant 
renewal of adults. At a time when the average 


rapidity of this progression seems to all eyes to be 
remarkably accelerated, the reality of the move- 
ment cannot be disputed, even by those who most 
abhor it. The only question is about the constant 
subjection of these great dynamical phenomena to 
invariable natural laws, a proposition about which 
there is no question to any one who takes his stand 
on positive philosophy. It is easy however to estab- 
lish, from any point of view, that the successive 
modifications of society have always taken place 
in a determinate order, the rational explanation of 
which is already possible in so many cases that we 
may confidently hope to recognize it ultimately in 
all the rest. So remarkable is the steadiness of this 
order, moreover, that it exhibits an exact parallel- 
ism of development among distinct and independ- 
ent populations, as we shall see when we come to 
the historical portion of this volume. Since, then, 
the existence of the social movement is unquestion- 
able, on the one hand, and, on the other, the 
succession of social states is never arbitrary, we 
cannot but regard this continuous phenomenon as 
subject to natural laws as positive as those which 
govern all other phenomena, though more com- 
plex. There is in fact no intellectual alternative; 
and thus it is evident that it is on the ground of 
social science that the great conflict must soon 
terminate which has gone on for three centuries 
between the positive and the theologico-metaphys- 
ical spirit. Banished for ever from all other classes 
of speculation, in principle at least, the old philos- 
ophies now prevail in social science alone; and it 
is from this domain that they have to be excluded, 
by the conception of the social movement being 
subject to invariable natural laws, instead of to any 
will whatever. 

Though the fundamental laws of social inter- 
connection are especially verified in this condition 
of movement, and though there is a necessary 
unity in this phenomenon, it may be usefully ap- 
plied, for preparatory purposes, to the separate 
elementary aspects of human existence, physical, 
moral, intellectual and, finally, political,—their 
mutual relation being kept in view. Now, in which- 
ever of these ways we regard, as a whole, the 
movement of humanity, from the earliest periods 
till now, we shall find that the various steps are 
connected in a determinate order; as we shall here- 
after see, when we investigate the laws of this 
succession. I need refer here only to the intellectual 
evolution, which is the most distinct and un- 
questionable of all, as it has been the least impeded 
and most advanced of any, and has therefore been 
usually taken for guidance. The chief part of this 
evolution, and that which has most influenced the 
general progression, is no doubt the development 
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of the scientific spirit, from the primitive labours 
of such philosophers as Thales and Pythagoras to 
those of men like Lagrange and Bichat. Now, no 
enlightened man can doubt that, in this long suc- 
cession of efforts and discoveries, the human mind 
has pursued a determinate course, the exact pre- 
paratory knowledge of which might have allowed 
a cultivated reason to foresee the progress proper 
to each period. Though the historical considera- 
tions cited in my former volume were only inciden- 
tal, any one may recognize in them numerous and 
indisputable examples of this necessary succession, 
more complex perhaps, but not more arbitrary 
than any natural law, whether in regard to the 
development of each separate science, or to the 
mutual influence of the different branches of 
natural philosophy. In accordance with the prin- 
ciples laid down at the beginning of this work, we 
have already seen in various signal instances, that 
the chief progress of each period, and even of each 
generation, was a necessary result of the imme- 
diately preceding state;‘so that the men of genius, 
to whom such progression has been too exclusively 
attributed, are essentially only the proper organs of 
a predetermined movement, which would, in their 
absence, have found other issues. We find a verifi- 
cation of this in history, which shows that various 
eminent men were ready to make the same great 
discovery at the same time, while the discovery 
required only one organ. All the parts of the 
human evolution admit of analogous observations, 
as we shall presently see, though they are more 
complex and less obvious than that which I have 
just cited. The natural progression of the arts of 
life is abundantly evident; and in our direct study 
of social dynamics we shall find an explanation of 
the apparent exception of the fine arts, which will 
be found to oppose no contradiction to the general 
course of human progression. As to that part of the 
movement which appears at present to be least 
reducible to natural laws, the political movement 
(still supposed to be governed by wills of adequate 
power), it is clear as in any other case that po- 
litical systems have exhibited an historical suc- 
cession, according to a traceable filiation, in a de- 
terminate order, which I am prepared to show to 
be even more inevitable than that of the different 
states of human intelligence. 

The interconnection which we have examined 
and established in a statical view may aid us in 
developing the conception of the existence of posi- 
tive laws in social dynamics. Unless the movement 
was determined by those laws, it would occasion 
the entire destruction of the social system. Now, 
that interconnection simplifies and strengthens the 
preparatory indications of dynamic order; for, 


when it has once been shown in any relation, we 
are authorized to extend it to all others; and this 
unites all the partial proofs that we can successively 
obtain of the reality of this scientific conception. 
In the choice and the application of these verifi- 
cations, we must remember that the laws of social 
dynamics are most recognizable when they relate 
to the largest societies, in which secondary dis- 
turbances have the smallest effect. Again, these 
fundamental laws become the more irresistible, and 
therefore the more appreciable, in proportion to 
the advancement of the civilization upon which 
they operate, because the social movement be- 
comes more distinct and certain with every con- 
quest over accidental influences. As for the phi- 
losophical co-ordination of these preparatory evi- 
dences, the combination of which is important to 
science, it is clear that the social evolution must 
be more inevitably subject to natural laws, the 
more compound are the phenomena, and the less 
perceptible therefore the irregularities which arise 
from individual influences. This shows how incon- 
sistent it is, for instance, to suppose the scientific 
movement to be subject to positive laws, while the 
political movement is regarded as arbitrary; for 
the latter, being more composite, must overrule 
individual disturbances, and be therefore more 
evidently predetermined than the former, in which 
individual genius must have more power. Any 
paradoxical appearance which this statement may 
exhibit will disappear in the course of further ex- 
amination. 


THREE ASPECTS. 


Every sociological analysis supposes three 
classes of considerations, each more complex 
than the preceding: viz., the conditions of so- 
cial existence of the individual, the family, and 
society; the last comprehending, in a scientific sense, 
the whole of the human species, and chiefly, the 
whole of the white race. . . . 


# * * 


THE FAMILY. 


As every system must be composed of ele- 
ments of the same nature with itself, the sci- 
entific spirit forbids us to regard society as 
composed of individuals. The true social unit is cer- 
tainly the family,—reduced, if necessary, to the 
elementary couple which forms its basis. This con- 
sideration implies more than the physiological 
truth that families become tribes, and tribes become 
nations: so that the whole human race might be 
conceived of as the gradual development of a 
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single family, if local diversities did not forbid 
such a supposition. There is a political point of 
view from which also we must consider this ele- 
mentary idea, inasmuch as the family presents the 
true germ of the various characteristics of the so- 
cial organism. Such a conception is intermediate 
between the idea of the individual and that of the 
species, or society. There would be as many scien- 
tific inconveniences in passing it Over in a specu- 
lative sense as there are dangers in practice in pre- 
tending to treat of social life without the inevitable 
preparation of the domestic life. Whichever way 
we look at it, this necessary transition always pre- 
sents itself, whether in regard to elementary notions 
of fundamental harmony, or for the spontaneous 
rise of social sentiment. It is by this avenue that 
Man comes forth from his mere personality, and 
learns to live in another, while obeying his most 
powerful instincts. . . 


* * * 


SOCIETY. 


The third head of our statical analysis brings 
us to the consideration of society, as com- 
posed of families and not of individuals, and from 
a point of view which commands all times and 
places. 

The main cause of the superiority of the social 
to the individual organism is, according to an es- 
tablished law, the more marked speciality of the 
various functions fulfilled by organs more and 
more distinct, but interconnected; so that unity of 
aim is more and more combined with diversity of 
means. We cannot, of course, fully appreciate a 
phenomenon which is for ever proceeding before 
our eyes, and in which we bear a part; but if we 
withdraw ourselves in thought from the social sys- 
tem, and contemplate it as from afar, can we con- 
ceive of a more marvellous spectacle, in the whole 
range of natural phenomena, than the regular and 
constant convergence of an innumerable multitude 
of human beings, each possessing a distinct and, 
in a certain degree, independent existence, and 
yet incessantly disposed, amidst all their discord- 
ance of talent and character, to occur in many ways 
in the same general development, without concert, 
and even consciousness on the part of most of 
them, who believe that they are merely following 
their personal impulses? This is the scientific pic- 
ture of the phenomenon: and no temporary dis- 
turbances can prevent its being, under all circum- 
stances, essentially true. This reconciliation of the 
individuality of labour with co-operation of en- 
deavours, which becomes more remarkable as 
society grows more complex and extended, con- 
stitutes the radical character of human operations 


when we rise from the domestic to the social point 
of view. The degree of association that we observe 
among the superior animals has something volun- 
tary in it, but there is no organization which can 
make it resemble the human: and the first individ- 
ual specializing of common functions is seen in 
our simple domestic life, which is thus a type of the 
social organization. The division of labour can 
never, however, be very marked in the family, be- 
cause the members are few; and yet more because 
such a division would soon show itself to be hostile 
to the spirit of the institution; for domestic train- 
ing, being founded on imitation, must dispose the 
children to follow parental employments, instead 
of undertaking new ones: and again, any very 
marked separation in the employments of the mem- 
bers must impair the domestic unity which is the 
aim of the association. The more we look into the 
subject, the more we shall see that the appropriation 
of employments, which is the elementary prin- 
ciple of general society, cannot hold anything like 
so important a place in the family. In fact, the 
domestic relations do not constitute an association, 
but a union, in the full force of the term; and, on 
account of this close intimacy, the domestic con- 
nection is of a totally different nature from the 
social. Its character is essentially moral, and only 
incidentally intellectual; or, in anatomical language, 
it corresponds more to the middle than to the 
anterior part of the brain. Founded chiefly upon 
attachment and gratitude, the domestic union 
satisfies, by its mere existence, all our sympathetic 
instincts, quite apart from all idea of active and 
continuous co-operation towards any end, unless 
it be that of its own institution. Though more or 
less co-ordination of different employments must 
exist, it is so secondary an affair that when, un- 
happily, it remains the only principle of connec- 
tion, the domestic union degenerates into mere 
association, and is even too likely to dissolve 
altogether. In society the elementary economy pre- 
sents an inverse character, the sentiment of co-op- 
eration becoming preponderant, and the sympa- 
thetic instinct, without losing its steadiness, 
becoming secondary. No doubt there are a multi- 
tude of men well enough organized .to love their 
fellow-labourers, however numerous or remote 
they may be, and however indirect may be their 
co-operation; but such a sentiment, arising from 
the reaction of the reason upon the social feelings, 
could never be strong enough to guide social life. 
Even under the best circumstances the intellectual 
mediocrity of the majority of men does not allow 
them to form any distinct idea of relations which 
are too extensive, too indirect, and too foreign 
to their own occupations to impart any sympathetic 
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stimulus which could be of permanent use. It is 
only in domestic life that Man can habitually seek 
the full and free expansion of his social affections; 
and perhaps this is the chief reason why it is the 
last indispensable preparation for social life; for 
concentration is as necessary to the feelings as gen- 
eralization to the thoughts. Even the most eminent 
men, who direct their sympathetic instincts upon 
their race at large or the society in which they live, 
are usually impelled to this by the moral disap- 
pointments of a domestic life which has failed in 
some of its conditions; and however genial the 
imperfect compensation may be to them, this ab- 
stract love of their species admits of nothing like 
that satisfaction of the affections which arises from 
a very limited, and especially an individual attach- 
ment. However this may be, such cases are besides 
too evidently exceptional to affect any inquiry into 
the social economy. Thus, though the sympathetic 
instinct exists wherever there is association, more 
or less, the principle of co-operation is that which 
must prevail, when we pass on from the considera- 
tion of the family to the general co-ordination of 
families. To attribute to it the formation of the 
social state, as it was the fashion of the last century 
to do, is a capital error; but, when the association 
has once begun, there is nothing like this principle 
of co-operation for giving consistency and char- 
acter to the combination. In the lower stages of 
savage life we see families combining for a tem- 
porary purpose, and then returning, almost like 
the brutes, to their isolated independence, as soon 
as the expedition, which is usually one of war or the 
chase, is ended, though already some common 
opinions, expressed in a certain uniform language, 
are preparing them for permanent union in tribes, 
more or less numerous. IJt is upon the principle of 
co-operation, then, spontaneous or concerted, that 
we must found our analysis of the last division of 
social statics. 


DISTRIBUTION OF DEVELOPMENTS. 


We must include in our view of the division of 
employments something much more extensive than 
the material arrangements which the expression is 
usually understood to convey. We must include un- 
der it all human operations whatever, regarding not 
only individuals and classes, but also, in many 
ways, different nations, as participating in a special 
mode and degree, in a vast common work, the grad- 
ual development of which connects the fellow- 
labourers with the whole series of their predeces- 
sors, and even with their successors. This is what is 
meant when we speak of the race being bound up 
together by the very distribution of their occu- 
pations; and it is this distribution which causes 


the extent and growing complexity of the social or- 
ganism, which thus appears as comprising the 
whole of the human race. Man can hardly exist 
in a solitary state: the family can exist in isolation, 
because it can divide its employments and provide 
for its wants in a rough kind of way: a spontaneous 
approximation of families is incessantly exposed 
to temporary rupture, occasioned by the most tri- 
fling incidents. But when a regular division of em- 
ployments has spread through any society, the so- 
cial state begins to acquire a consistency and 
stability which place it out of danger from par- 
ticular divergencies. The habit of partial co-opera- 
tion convinces each family of its close dependence 
on the rest, and, at the same time, of its own im- 
portance, each one being then justified in regard- 
ing itself as fulfilling a real public function, more 
or less indispensable to the general economy, but 
inseparable from the system as a whole. In this 
view the social organization tends more and more 
to rest on an exact estimate of individual diversities, 
by so distributing employments as to appoint each 
one to the destination he is most fit for, from his 
own nature (which however is seldom very dis- 
tinctly marked), from his education and his posi- 
tion, and, in short, from all his qualifications; so 
that all individual organizations, even the most 
vicious and imperfect (short of monstrosity), may 
be finally made use of for the general good. Such 
is, at least, the social type which we conceive of as 
the limit of the existing social order, and to which 
we may be for ever approximating, though without 
the hope of ever attaining it; and it is, in fact, a re- 
production, with a large extension, of the domestic 
organism, with less power, in proportion to its ex- 
tent, of appointing a due destination to every mem- 
ber; so that the social discipline must always be 
more artificial, and therefore more imperfect, than 
the domestic, which nature herself ordains and ad- 
ministers. 

The necessities of this co-ordination and distri- 
bution of special offices, cause inconvenience 
which I am compelled to advert to; for it is in the 
investigation of these that we find the scientific 
germ of the relation between the idea of society 
and that of government. 


INCONVENIENCES. 


Some economists have pointed out, but in 
a very inadequate way, the evils of an exag- 
gerated division of material labour; and I have 
indicated, in regard to the more important 
field of scientific labour, the mischievous intel- 
lectual consequences of the spirit of speciality 
which at present prevails. It is necessary to esti- 
mate directly the principle of such an influente, 
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in order to understand the object of the spontaneous 
system of requisites for the continuous preserva- 
tion of society. In decomposing, we always dis- 
perse; and the distribution of human labours must 
occasion individual divergencies, both intellectual 
and moral, which require a permanent discipline 
to keep them within bounds. If the separation of 
social functions develops a useful spirit of detail, 
on the one hand, it tends, on the other, to ex- 
tinguish or to restrict what we may call the aggre- 
gate or general spirit. In the same way, in moral 
relations, while each individual is in close depend- 
ence on the mass, he is drawn away from it by 
the expansion of his special activity, constantly 
recalling him to his private interest, which he but 
very dimly perceives to be related to the public. 
On both grounds the inconveniences of the division 
of functions increase with its characteristic advan- 
tages, without their being in the same relation, 
throughout the spontaneous course of the social 
evolution. The growing speciality of habitual ideas 
and familiar relations must tend to restrict the 
understanding more and more, while sharpening it 
in a certain direction, and to sever more and more 
the private interest from a public interest which is 
for ever becoming more vague and indirect; while, 
at the same time, the social affections, gradually 
concentrated among individuals of the same pro- 
fession, become more and more alienated from all 
other classes, for want of a sufficient analogy of 
ways and ideas. Thus it is that the principle by 
which alone general society could be developed and 
extended, threatens, in another view, to decompose 
it into a multitude of unconnected corporations, 
which almost seem not to belong to the same 
species; and hence it is that the gradual expansion 
of human ability seems destined to produce such 
minds as are very common among civilized peoples, 
and prodigiously admired by them,—minds which 
are very able in some one respect and monstrously 
incapable in all others. If we have been accustomed 
to deplore the spectacle, among the artisan class of 
a workman occupied during his whole life in noth- 
ing else but making knife-handles or pins’ heads, 
we may find something quite as lamentable in the 
intellectual class, in the exclusive employment of 
a human brain in resolving some equations, or in 
classifying insects. The moral effect is, unhappily, 
analogous in the two cases. It occasions a miser- 
able indifference about the general course of hu- 
man affairs, as long as there are equations to resolve 
and pins to manufacture. This is an extreme case 
of human automatism; but the frequency, and the 
growing frequency, of the evil gives a real scien- 
tific importance to the case, as indicating the gen- 
eral tendency, and warning us to restrain it. Thus 


it appears to me that the social destination of 
government is to guard against and restrain the 
fundamental dispersion of ideas, sentiments, and 
interests, which is the inevitable result of the very 
principle of human development, and which, if 
left to itself, would put a stop to social progres- 
sion in all important respects. 


BASIS OF THE TRUE THEORY OF GOVERNMENT. 


Here we have, in my opinion, the basis of the 
elementary and abstract theory of government, 
regarded in its complete scientific extension; that 
is, as characterized by the universal necessary re- 
action,—first spontaneous and then regulated,— 
of the whole upon the parts. It is clear that the only 
way of preventing such a dispersion is by setting 
up this reaction as a new special function, which 
shall intervene in the performance of all the vari- 
ous functions of the social economy, to keep up 
the idea of the whole, and the feeling of the com- 
mon interconnection: and the more energetically, 
the more individual activity tends to dissolve them. 
Not itself affecting any determinate social progress, 
it contributes to all that society can achieve, in 
any direction whatever, and which society could 
not achieve without its concentrating and pro- 
tective care. The very nature of its action indicates 
that it cannot be merely material, but also, and 
much more, intellectual and moral; so as to show 
the double necessity of what has been called the 
temporal and spiritual government, the rational 
subordination of which was the best feature of 
the social organization that was happily effected 
in its day, under the influence of the prevalent 
Catholicism. Moreover, this ruling function must 
become more, instead of less necessary, as human 
development proceeds, because its essential prin- 
ciple is inseparable from that of the development 
itself—Thus, it is the habitual predominance of 
the spirit of the whole which constitutes govern- 
ment, in whatever way it is regarded. The next 
consideration is, how such an action arises, in- 
dependently of all systematic combination, in the 
natural course of the social economy. 


ELEMENTARY SUBORDINATION. 


If the dispersive tendency arising from the dis- 
tribution of functions naturally propagates itself, 
it is clear that any influence capable of neutralizing 
it must also be constantly expanding. In fact, an 
elementary subordination must always be grow- 
ing out of the distribution of human operations, 
which gives birth to government, in the bosom of 
society itself, as we could easily discover by an- 
alyzing any marked subdivision which has just 
taken place in any employment whatever. This sub- 
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ordination is not only material, but yet more in- 
tellectual and moral; that is, it requires, besides 
practical submission, a corresponding degree of 
teal confidence in both the capacity and the prob- 
ity of the special organs to whom a function, 
hitherto universal, is confided. Every one of us 
relies, even for life itself, on the aptitude and the 
morality of a multitude of almost unknown agents, 
whose folly or wickedness might affect the welfare 
of vast numbers of human beings. Such a condi- 
tion belongs to all modes of social existence. If it 


is especially attributed to industrial societies, it is” 


only because it must be most conspicuous where 
the division of labour goes furthest; and it is as 
certainly to be found in purely military societies; 
as the statical analysis of an army, a man-of-war, 
or any other active corporation shows in a mo- 
ment. 

This elementary subordination discloses its own 
law; which is, that the various operations in which 
individuals are engaged fall naturally under the 
direction of those which are next above them in 
generality. We may easily convince ourselves of 
this by analysing any special occupation at the mo- 
ment when it assumes a separate character: because 
the task thus separated is necessarily more special 
than the function from which it proceeds, and to 
which its own fulfilment must be subordinated. 
This is not the occasion on which to expatiate on 
this law; but its political bearing concerns us here, 
—indicating as it does the germ of a true classifi- 
cation of social functions. We shall hereafter meet 
with a full verification of this law in regard to the 
industrial life of modern societies: the eminent 
regularity of military associations renders the law 
obvious at once; and when the law is once admitted, 
it discloses the spontaneous connection of this ele- 
mentary social subordination with that political 
subordination, properly so called, which is the basis 
of government, and which presents itself as the 
last degree in the hierarchy formed by the subjec- 
tion of the more special to the more general classes 
of phenomena. For, as the various particular func- 
tions of the social economy are naturally impli- 
cated in relations of greater generality, all must at 
length be subject to the direction of the most gen- 
eral function of all, which is characterized, as we 
have seen, by the constant action of the whole upon 
the parts. On the other hand, the organs of this 
direction must be much strengthened by the en- 
couragement afforded to intellectual and moral in- 
equality under a system of division of employments. 
It is clear that while men were obliged to do 
everything for themselves, they must have been 
confined to domestic life, devoting all their activity 
to supply the wants of the family; and there could 


be little expansion of individual ability and char- 
acter. Though marked individuality must always 
have made itself felt, in every state of society, the 
division of labour, and the leisure which it brings, 
have been needful to the conspicuous development 
of that intellectual superiority on which all po- 
litical ascendancy must mainly rest. We must ob- 
serve, moreover, that there can be no such divi- 
sion of intellectual as of material labour; so that 
the intellectual functions must be less affected than 
the industrial by the dispersive tendencies of such 
a division. We are familiar with the effect of 
civilization in developing moral, and yet more, 
intelectual inequalities; but we must bear in mind 
that moral and intellectual forces do not admit, like 
the physical, of being accumulated and com- 
pounded: so that, eminently as they can occur, and 
clearly as they are the creators of social concur- 
rence, they are much less adapted for direct co- 
operation. A sufficient coalition of the most insigni- 
ficant individuals can easily carry any point of 
physical conflict, or of acquisition of wealth, 
against the highest superiority in an individual or 
a family; so that, for example, the most enormous 
private fortune cannot sustain any competition 
with the financial power of a nation, whose treasury 
is filled by a multitude of the smallest contributions. 
But, on the contrary, if the enterprise depends on 
a high intellectual power, as in the case of a great 
scientific or poetical conception, there can be no 
association of ordinary minds, however extensive, 
which can compete with a Descartes or a Shaks- 
pere. It is the same in the moral case; as, for in- 
stance, if society is in need of any great resource 
of devotedness, the want cannot be supplied by 
accumulating any amount of moderate zeal fur- 
nished by individuals. The only use of a multitude 
in such a case is that it improves the chance of 
finding the unique organ of the proposed function; 
and when that singular agent is once found, there 
is no degree of multitude which can weigh down 
its preponderance. It is through this privilege that 
intellectual and moral forces tend to an ever-in- 
creasing social authority, from the time when a 
due division of employments admits of their proper 
development. 


TENDENCY OF SOCIETY TO GOVERNMENT. 


Such is, then, the elementary tendency of all 
human society to a spontaneous government. This 
tendency accords with a corresponding system, 
inherent in us as individuals, of special dispositions 
towards command in some, and towards obedience 
in others. We must not, with regard to the first, 
confound the desire to rule with the fitness to do 
so; though the desire is one element of the fitness: 
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and, on the other hand, there is a much stronger 
inclination to obedience in the generality of men 
than it is customary in our day to suppose. If men 
were as rebellious as they are at present repre- 
sented, it would be difficult to understand how 
they could ever have been disciplined: and it is 
certain that we are all more or less disposed to 
respect any superiority, especially any intellectual 
or moral elevation, in our neighbours, independ- 
ently of any view to our own advantage: and this 
instinct of submission is, in truth, only too often 
lavished on deceptive appearances. However ex- 
cessive the desire of command may be in our revo- 
lutionary day, there can be no one who, in his 
secret mind, has not often felt, more or less vividly, 
how sweet it is to obey when he can have the rare 
privilege of consigning the burdensome responsi- 
bility of his general self-conduct to wise and trust- 
worthy guidance: and probably the sense of this is 
strongest in those who are best fitted for command. 
In the midst of political convulsion, when the 
spirit of revolutionary destruction is abroad, the 
mass of the people manifest a scrupulous obedience 
towards the intellectual and moral guides from 
whom they accept direction, and upon whom they 
may even press a temporary dictatorship, in their 


primary and urgent need of a preponderant au- 
thority. Thus do individual dispositions show 
themselves to be in harmony with the course of 
social relations as a whole, in teaching us that po- 
litical subordination is as inevitable, generally 
speaking, as it is indispensable. And this completes 
the elementary delineation of Social Statics. 

My sketch has perhaps been so abstract and con- 
densed that the conceptions of this chapter may 
appear obscure at present; but light will fall upon 
them as we proceed. We may already see, however, 
the practical advantage which arises from the sci- 
entific evolution of human relations. The individ- 
ual life, ruled by personal instincts; the domestic, 
by sympathetic instincts; and the social, by the 
special development of intellectual influences, pre- 
pare for the states of human existence which are 
to follow: and that which ensues is, first, personal 
morality, which subjects the preservation of the 
individual to a wise discipline; next, domestic mo- 
rality, which subordinates selfishness to sympathy; 
and lastly, social morality, which directs all di- 
vidual tendencies by enlightened reason, always 
having the general economy in view, so as to bring 
into concurrence all the faculties of human na- 
ture, according to their appropriate laws. 


10. The Material Forces and the Relations of Production 


BY KARL MARX 


THE SUBJECT of our discussion is first 
of all material production by individuals as deter- 
mined by society, naturally constitutes the starting 
point. The individual and isolated hunter or fisher 
who forms the starting point with Smith and Ri- 
cardo, belongs to the insipid illusions of the eight- 
eenth century. They are Robinsonades which do not 
by any means represent, as students of the history of 
civilization imagine, a reaction against over-refine- 
ment and a return to a misunderstood natural life. 
They are no more based on such a naturalism than 
is Rousseau’s “contrat social,” which makes natu- 
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rally independent individuals come in contact and 
have mutual intercourse by contract. They are the 
fiction and only the esthetic fiction of the small and 
great Robinsonades. They are, moreover, the an- 
ticipation of “bourgeois society,” which had been in 
course of development since the sixteenth century 
and made gigantic strides towards maturity in the 
eighteenth. In this society of free competition the 
individual appears free from the bonds of nature, 
etc., which in former epochs of history made him a 
part of a definite, limited human conglomeration. 
To the prophets of the eighteenth century, on whose 
shoulders Smith and Ricardo are still standing, this 
eighteenth century individual, constituting the joint 
product of the dissolution of the feudal form of 
society and of the new forces of production which 
had developed since the sixteenth century, appears 
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as an ideal whose existence belongs to the past; not 
as a result of history, but as its starting point. 

Since that individual appeared to be in conform- 
ity with nature and [corresponded] to their concep- 
tion of human nature, [he was regarded] not as a 
product of history, but of nature. This illusion has 
been characteristic of every new epoch in the past. 
Steuart, who, as an aristocrat, stood more firmly 
on historical ground, contrary to the spirit of the 
eighteenth century, escaped this simplicity of view. 
The further back we go into history, the more the 
individual and, therefore, the producing individual 
seems to depend on and constitute a part of a larger 
whole: at first it is, quite naturally, the family and 
the clan, which is but an enlarged family; later on, 
it is the community growing up in its different 
forms out of the clash and the amalgamation of 
clans. It is but in the eighteenth century, in “bour- 
geois society,” that the different forms of social 
union confront the individual as a mere means to 
his private ends, as an,outward necessity. But the 
period in which this view of the isolated individual 
becomes prevalent, is the very one in which the in- 
ter-relations of society (general from this point of 
view) have reached the highest state of develop- 
ment. Man is in the most literal sense of the word a 
zoon politikon not only a social animal, but an 
animal which can develop into an individual only 
in society. Production by isolated individuals out- 
side of society—something which might happen as 
an exception to a civilized man who by accident got 
into the wilderness and already dynamically pos- 
sessed within himself the forces of society—is as 
great an absurdity as the idea of the development 
of language without individuals living together and 
talking to one another. We need not dwell on this 
any longer. It would not be necessary to touch upon 
this point at all, were not the vagary which had its 
justification and sense with the people of the 
eighteenth century transplanted in all earnest into 
the field of political economy by Bastiat, Carey, 
Proudhon and others. Proudhon and others natu- 
rally find it very pleasant, when they do not know 
the historical origin of a certain economic phenom- 
enon, to give it a quasi historical-philosophical 
explanation by going into mythology. Adam or 
Prometheus hit upon the scheme cut and dried, 
whereupon it was adopted, etc. Nothing is more 
tediously dry than the dreaming locus communis. 

Whenever we speak, therefore, of production, we 
always have in mind production at a certain stage of 
social development, or production by social indi- 
viduals. Hence, it might seem that in order to speak 
of production at all, we must either trace the his- 
torical process of development through its various 
phases, or declare at the outset that we are dealing 


with a certain historical period, as, e.g., with mod- 
ern capitalistic production which, as a matter of 
fact, constitutes the subject proper of this work. But 
all stages of production have certain landmarks in 
common, common purposes. Production in general 
is an abstraction, but it is a rational abstraction, in 
so far as it singles out and fixes the common fea- 
tures, thereby saving us repetition. Yet these gen- 
eral or common features discovered by comparison 
constitute something very complex, whose constitu- 
ent elements have different destinations. Some of 
these elements belong to all epochs, others are com- 
mon to a few. Some of them are common to the 
most modern as well as to the most ancient epochs. 
No production is conceivable without them; but 
while even the most completely developed languages 
have laws and conditions in common with the least 
developed ones, what is characteristic of their de- 
velopment are the points of departure from the gen- 
eral and common. The conditions which generally 
govern production must be differentiated in order 
that the essential points of difference be not lost 
sight of in view of the general uniformity which is 
due to the fact that the subject, mankind, and the 
object, nature, remain the same. The failure to re- 
member this one fact is the source of all the wisdom 
of modern economists who are trying to prove the 
eternal nature and harmony of existing social con- 
ditions. 


* * bd 


The result we arrive at is not that production, 
distribution, exchange, and consumption are identi- 
cal, but that they are all members of one entity, dif- 
ferent sides of one unit. Production predominates 
not only over production itself in the opposite sense 
of that term, but over the other elements as well. 
With it the process constantly starts over again. 
That exchange and consumption can not be the 
predominating elements is self evident. The same 
is true of distribution in the narrow sense of distri- 
bution of products; as for distribution in the sense 
of distribution of the agents of production, it is 
itself but a factor of production. A definite [form 
of] production thus determines the [forms of] con- 
sumption, distribution, exchange, and also the 
mutual relations between these various elements. Of 
course, production in its one-sided form is in its 
turn influenced by other elements; e.g. with the 
expansion of the market, i.e. of the sphere of ex- 
change, production grows in volume and is sub- 
divided to a greater extent. 

With a change in distribution, production under- 
goes a change; as e.g. in the case of concentration 
of capital, of a change in the distribution of popula- 
tion in city and country, etc. Finally, the demands 
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of consumption also influence production. A mu- 
tual interaction takes place between the various ele- 
ments. Such is the case with every organic body. 


* * * 


In the social production which men carry on they 
enter into definite relations that are indispensable 
and independent of their will; these relations of pro- 
duction correspond to a definite stage of develop- 
ment of their material powers of production. The 
sum total of these relations of production consti- 
tutes the economic structure of society—the real 
foundation, on which rise legal and political super- 
structures and to which correspond definite forms 
of social consciousness. The mode of production in 
material life determines the general character of the 
social, political and spiritual processes of life. It is 
not the consciousness of men that determines their 
existence, but, on the contrary, their social existence 
determines their consciousness. At a certain stage 
of their development, the material forces of produc- 
tion in society come in conflict with the existing re- 
lations of production, or—what is but a legal ex- 
pression for the same thing—with the property 
relations within which they had been at work be- 
fore. From forms of development of the forces of 
production these relations turn into their fetters. 
Then comes the period of social revolution. With 
the change of the economic foundation the entire 
immense superstructure is more or less rapidly 
transformed. In considering such transformations 
the distinction should always be made between the 
material transformation of the economic conditions 
of production which can be determined with the 
precision of natural science, and the legal, political, 


11. On Status and Contract 


BY SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE 


THE MOVEMENT of the progressive so- 
cieties has been uniform in one respect. Through all 
its course it has been distinguished by the gradual 
dissolution of family dependency and the growth 
of individual obligation in its place. The individual 
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religious, esthetic or philosophic—in short ideo- 
logical forms in which men become conscious of 
this conflict and fight it out. Just as our opinion of 
an individual is not based on what he thinks of 
himself, so can we not judge of such a period of 
transformation by its own consciousness: on the 
contrary, this consciousness must rather be ex- 
plained from the contradictions of material life, 
from the existing conflict between the social forces 
of production and the relations of production. No 
social order ever disappears before all the produc- 
tive forces, for which there is room in it, have been 
developed; and new higher relations of production 
never appear before the material conditions of 
their existence have matured in the womb of the old 
society. Therefore, mankind always takes up only 
such problems as it can solve; since, looking at the 
matter more closely, we will always find that the 
problem itself arises only when the material condi- 
tions necessary for its solution already exist or are 
at least in the process of formation. In broad out- 
lines we can designate the Asiatic, the ancient, the 
feudal and the modern bourgeois methods of pro- 
duction as so many epochs in the progress of the 
economic formation of society. The bourgeois re- 
lations of production are the last antagonistic form 
of the social process of production—antagonistic 
not in the sense of individual antagonism, but of 
one arising from conditions surrounding the life 
of individuals in society; at the same time the pro- 
ductive forces developing in the womb of bourgeois 
society create the material conditions for the solu- 
tion of that antagonism. This social formation con- 
stitutes, therefore, the closing chapter of the pre- 
historic stage of human society. 


is steadily substituted for the Family, as the unit of 
which civil laws take account. The advance has 
been accomplished at varying rates of celerity, and 
there are societies not absolutely stationary in which 
the collapse of the ancient organisation can only 
be perceived by careful study of the phenomena 
they present. But, whatever its pace, the change has 
not been subject to reaction or recoil, and apparent 
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retardations will be found to have been occasioned 
through the absorption of archaic ideas and customs 
from some entirely foreign source. Nor is it difficult 
to see what is the tie between man and man which 
replaces by degrees those forms of reciprocity in 
rights and duties which have their origin in the 
Family. It is Contract. Starting, as from one termi- 
nus of history, from a condition of society in which 
all the relations of Persons are summed up in the 
relations of Family, we seem to have steadily moved 
towards a phase of social order in which all these 
relations arise from the free agreement of indi- 
viduals. In Western Europe the progress achieved 
in this direction has been considerable. Thus the 
status of the Slave has disappeared—it has been 
superseded by the contractual relation of the serv- 
ant to his master. The status of the Female under 
Tutelage, if the tutelage be understood of persons 
other than her husband, has also ceased to exist; 
from her coming of age to her marriage all the re- 
lations she may form are relations of contract. So 
too the status of the Son under Power has no true 
place in the law of modern European societies. If 
any civil obligation binds together the Parent and 
the child of full age, it is one to which only contract 
gives its legal validity. The apparent exceptions are 
exceptions of that stamp which illustrate the rule. 


12. The Nature of Society 


BY HERBERT SPENCER 


212. THIS QUESTION has to be asked 
and answered at the outset. Until we have decided 
whether or not to regard a society as an entity; and 
until we have decided whether, if regarded as an 
entity, a society is to be classed as absolutely unlike 
all other entities or as like some others; our concep- 
tion of the subject-matter before us remains vague. 

It may be said that a society is but a collective 
name for a number of individuals. Carrying the 
controversy between nominalism and realism into 
another sphere, a nominalist might affirm that just 
as there exist only the members of a species, while 
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The child before years of discretion, the orphan 
under guardianship, the adjudged lunatic, have all 
their capacities and incapacities regulated by the 
Law of Persons. But why? The reason is differently 
expressed in the conventional language of different 
systems, but in substance it is stated to the same 
effect by all. The great majority of Jurists are con- 
stant to the principle that the classes of persons 
just mentioned are subject to extrinsic control on 
the single ground that they do not possess the 
faculty of forming a judgment on their own inter- 
ests; in other words, that they are wanting in the 
first essential of an engagement by Contract. 

The word Status may be usefully employed to 
construct a formula expressing the law of progress 
thus indicated, which, whatever be its value, seems 
to me to be sufficiently ascertained, All the forms of 
Status taken notice of in the Law of Persons were 
derived from, and to some extent are still coloured 
by, the powers and privileges anciently residing in 
the Family. If then we employ Status, agreeably 
with the usage of the best writers, to signify these 
personal conditions only, and avoid applying the 
term to such conditions as are the immediate or 
remote result of agreement, we may say that the 
movement of the progressive societies has hitherto 
been a movement from Status to Contract. 


the species considered apart from them has no exist- 
ence; so the units of a society alone exist, while the 
existence of the society is but verbal. Instancing a 
lecturer’s audience as an aggregate which by dis- 
appearing at the close of the lecture, proves itself to 
be not a thing but only a certain arrangement of 
persons, he might argue that the like holds of the 
citizens forming a nation. 

But without disputing the other steps of his argu- 
ment, the last step may be denied. The arrangement, 
temporary in the one case, is permanent in the 
other; and it is the permanence of the relations 
among component parts which constitutes the in- 
dividuality of a whole as distinguished from the 
individualities of its parts. A mass broken into frag- 
ments ceases to be a thing; while, conversely, the 
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stones, bricks, and wood, previously separate, be- 
come the thing called a house if connected in fixed 
ways. 

Thus we consistently regard a society as an entity, 
because, though formed of discrete units, a certain 
concreteness in the aggregate of them is implied by 
the general persistence of the arrangements among 
them throughout the area occupied. And it is this 
trait which yields our idea of a society. For, with- 
holding the name from an ever-changing cluster 
such as primitive men form, we apply it only where 
some constancy in the distribution of parts has re- 
sulted from settled life. 

213. But now, regarding a society as a thing, 
what kind of thing must we call it? It seems totally 
unlike every object with which our senses acquaint 
us. Any likeness it may possibly have to other ob- 
jects, cannot be manifest to perception, but can be 
discerned only by reason. If the constant relations 
among its parts make it an entity; the question arises 
whether these constant relations among its parts are 
akin to the constant relations among the parts of 
other entities. Between a society and anything else, 
the only conceivable resemblance must be one due 
to parallelism of principle in the arrangement of 
components. 

There are two great classes of aggregates with 
which the social aggregate may be compared—the 
inorganic and the organic. Are the attributes of a 
society in any way like those of a not-living body? 
or are they in any way like those of a living body? 
or are they entirely unlike those of both? 

The first of these questions needs only to be asked 
to be answered in the negative. A whole of which 
the parts are alive, cannot, in its general characters, 
be like lifeless wholes. The second question, not to 
be thus promptly answered, is to be answered in 
the affirmative. The reasons for asserting that the 
permanent relations among the parts of a society, 
are analogous to the permanent relations among the 
parts of a living body, we have now to consider. 


A Society Is an Organism 


214, When we say that growth is common to 
social aggregates and organic aggregates, we do not 
thus entirely exclude community with inorganic 
aggregates. Some of these, as crystals, grow in a 
visible manner; and all of them, on the hypothesis 
of evolution, have arisen by integration at some 
time or other. Nevertheless, compared with things 
we call inanimate, living bodies and societies so 
conspicuously exhibit augmentation of mass, that 
we may fairly regard this as characterizing them 
both. Many organisms grow thicughout their lives; 


and the rest grow throughout considerable parts of 
their lives. Social growth usually continues either 
up to times when the societies divide, or up to times 
when they are overwhelmed. 

Here, then, is the first trait by which societies ally 
themselves with the organic world and substantially 
distinguish themselves from the inorganic world. 

215. It is also a character of social bodies, as of 
living bodies, that while they increase in size they 
increase in structure. Like a low animal, the embryo 
of a high one has few distinguishable parts; but 
while it is acquiring greater mass, its parts multiply 
and differentiate. It is thus with a society. At first 
the unlikenesses among its groups of units are in- 
conspicuous in number and degree; but as popula- 
tion augments, divisions and sub-divisions become 
more numerous and more decided. Further, in the 
social organism as in the individual organism, dif- 
ferentiations cease only with that completion of the 
type which marks maturity and precedes decay. 

Though in inorganic aggregates also, as in the 
entire Solar System and in each of its members, 
structural differentiations accompany the integra- 
tions; yet these are so relatively slow, and so tela- 
tively simple, that they may be disregarded. The 
multiplication of contrasted parts in bodies politic 
and in living bodies, is so great that it substantially 
constitutes another common character which marks 
them off from inorganic bodies. 

216. This community will be more fully appreci- 
ated on observing that progressive differentiation of 
structures is accompanied by progressive differ- 
entiation of functions. 

The divisions, primary, secondary, and tertiary, 
which arise in a developing animal, do not assume 
their major and minor unlikenesses to no purpose. 
Along with diversities in their shapes and composi- 
tions go diversities in the actions they perform: they 
grow into unlike organs having unlike duties. As- 
suming the entire function of absorbing nutriment 
at the same time that it takes on its structural char- 
acters, the alimentary system becomes gradually 
marked off into contrasted portions; each of which 
has a special function forming part of the general 
function. A limb, instrumental to locomotion or 
prehension, acquires divisions and -syb-divisions 
which perform their leading and their subsidiary 
shares in this office. So is it with the parts into which 
a society divides. A dominant class arising does not 
simply become unlike the rest, but assumes control 
over the rest; and when this class separates into the 
more and the less dominant, these, again, begin to 
discharge distinct parts of the entire control. With 
the classes whose actions are controlled it is the 
same. The various groups into which they fall have 
various occupations: each of such groups also, 
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within itself, acquiring minor contrasts of parts 
along with minor contrasts of duties. 

And here we see more clearly how the two classes 
of things we are comparing, distinguish themselves 
from things of other classes; for such differences of 
structure as slowly arise in inorganic aggregates, 
are not accompanied by what we can fairly call dif- 
ferences of function. 

217. Why in a body politic and in a living body, 
these unlike actions of unlike parts are properly re- 
garded by us as functions, while we cannot so regard 
the unlike actions of unlike parts in an inorganic 
body, we shall perceive on turning to the next and 
most distinctive common trait. 

Evolution establishes in them both, not differ- 
ences simply, but definitely-connected differences— 
differences such that each makes the others pos- 
sible. The parts of an inorganic aggregate are so 
related that one may change greatly without appre- 
ciably affecting the rest. It is otherwise with the 
parts of an organic aggregate or of a social aggre- 
gate. In either of these, the changes in the parts are 
mutually determined, and the changed actions of 
the parts are mutually dependent. In both, too, this 
mutuality increases as the evolution advances. The 
lowest type of animal is all stomach, all respiratory 
surface, all limb. Development of a type having 
appendages by which to move about or lay hold of 
food, can take place only if these appendages, losing 
power to absorb nutriment directly from surround- 
ing bodies, are supplied with nutriment by parts 
which retain the power of absorption. A respiratory 
surface to which the circulating fluids are brought 
to be zrated, can be formed only on condition that 
the concomitant loss of ability to supply itself with 
materials for repair and growth, is made good by 
the development of a structure bringing these ma- 
terials. Similarly in a society. What we call with 
perfect propriety its organization, necessarily im- 
plies traits of the same kind. While rudimentary, a 
society is all warrior, all hunter, all hut-builder, all 
tool-maker: every -part fulfils for itself all needs. 
Progress to a stage characterized by a permanent 
army, can go on only as there arise arrangements 
for supplying that army with food, clothes, and 
munitions of war by the rest. If here the population 
occupies itself solely with agriculture and there with 
mining—if these manufacture goods while those 
distribute them, it must be on condition that in 
exchange for a special kind of service rendered by 
each part to other parts, these other parts severally 
give due proportions of their services. 

This division of labour, first dwelt on by political 
economists as a social phenomenon, and thereupon 
recognized by biologists as a phenomenon of living 
bodies, which they called the “physiological division 


of labour,” is that which in the society, as in the 
animal, makes it a living whole. Scarcely can I em- 
phasize enough the truth that in respect of this 
fundamental trait, a social organism and an individ- 
ual organism are entirely alike. When we see that 
in a mammal, arresting the lungs quickly brings the 
heart to a stand; that if the stomach fails absolutely 
in its office all other parts by-and-by cease to act; 
that paralysis of its limbs entails on the body at 
large death from want of food, or inability to 
escape; that loss of even such small organs as the 
eyes, deprives the rest of a service essential to their 
preservation; we cannot but admit that mutual de- 
pendence of parts is an essential characteristic. And 
when, in a society, we see that the workers in iron 
stop if the miners do not supply materials; that mak- 
ers of clothes cannot carry on their business in the 
absence of those who spin and weave textile fabrics; 
that the manufacturing community will cease to act 
unless the food-producing and food-distributing 
agencies are acting; that the controlling powers, 
governments, bureaux, judicial officers, police, must 
fail to keep order when the necessaries of life are 
not supplied to them by the parts kept in order; we 
are obliged to say that this mutual dependence of 
parts is similarly rigorous. Unlike as the two kinds 
of aggregates otherwise are, they are unlike in re- 
spect of this fundamental character, and the char- 
acters implied by it. 


* * * 


223. From this last consideration, which is a 
digression rather than a part of the argument, let 
us now return and sum up the reasons for regarding 
a society as an organism. 

It undergoes continuous growth. As it grows, its 
parts become unlike: it exhibits increase of struc- 
ture. The unlike parts simultaneously assume ac- 
tivities of unlike kinds. These activities are not 
simply different, but their differences are so related 
as to make one another possible. The reciprocal aid 
thus given causes mutual dependence of the parts. 
And the mutually-dependent parts, living by and 
for one another, form an aggregate constituted on 
the same general principle as is an individual or- 
ganism. The analogy of a society to an organism 
becomes still clearer on learning that every organ- 
ism of appreciable size is a society; and on further 
learning that in both, the lives of the units continue 
for some time if the life of the aggregate is suddenly 
arrested, while if the aggregate is not destroyed by 
violence, its life greatly exceeds in duration the 
lives of its units. Though the two are contrasted as 
respectively discrete and concrete, and though there 
results a difference in the ends subserved by the 
organization, there does not result a difference in 
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the laws of the organization: the required mutual 
influences of the parts, not transmissible in a direct 
way, being, in a society, transmitted in an indirect 
way. 

Having thus considered in their most general 
forms the reasons for regarding a society as an 
organism, we are prepared for following out the 
comparison in detail. . . . 


* * * 


270. But now let us drop this alleged parallelism 
between individual organizations and social organi- 
zations. I have used the analogies elaborated, but 
as a scaffolding to help in building up a coherent 
body of sociological inductions. Let us take away 
the scaffolding: the inductions will stand by them- 
selves. 

We saw that societies are aggregates which grow; 
- that in the various types of them there are great 
varieties in the growths reached; that types of suc- 
cessively larger sizes result from the aggregation 
and re-aggregation of those of smaller sizes; and 
that this increase by coalescence, joined with inter- 
stitial increase, is the process through which have 
been formed the vast civilized nations. 

Along with increase of size in societies goes in- 
crease of structure. Primitive hordes are without 
established distinction of parts. With growth of 
them into tribes habitually come some unlikenesses; 
both in the powers and occupations of their mem- 
bers. Unions of tribes are followed by more unlike- 
nesses, governmental and industrial—social grades 
running through the whole mass, and contrasts be- 
tween the differently-occupied parts in different 
localities. Such differentiations multiply as the com- 
pounding progresses. They proceed from the gen- 
eral to the special. First the broad division between 
ruling and ruled; then within the ruling part divi- 
sions into political, religious, military, and within 
the ruled part divisions into food producing classes 
and handi-craftsmen; then within each of these divi- 
sions minor ones, and so on. 

Passing from the structural aspect to the func- 
tional aspect, we note that so long as all parts of a 
society have like natures and activities, there is 
hardly any mutual dependence, and the aggregate 
scarcely forms a vital whole. As its parts assume 
different functions they become dependent on one 
another, so that injury to one hurts others; until, in 
highly-evolved societies, general perturbation is 
caused by derangement of any portion. This con- 
trast between undeveloped and developed societies, 
arises from the fact that with increasing specializa- 
tion of functions comes increasing inability in each 
part to perform the functions of other parts. 

The organization of every society begins with a 


contrast between the division which carries on re- 
lations, habitually hostile, with environing societies, 
and the division which is devoted to procuring nec- 
essaries of life; and during the earlier stages of de- 
velopment these two divisions constitute the whole. 
Eventually there arises an intermediate division 
serving to transfer products and influences from 
part to part. And in all subsequent stages, evolution 
of the two earlier systems of structures depends on 
evolution of this additional system. 

While the society as a whole has the character of 
its sustaining system determined by the character of 
its environment, inorganic and organic, the respec- 
tive parts of this system differentiate in adaptation 
to local circumstances; and, after primary indus- 
tries have been thus localized and specialized, sec- 
ondary industries dependent on them arise in con- 
formity with the same principle. Further, as fast as 
societies become compounded and re-compounded, 
and the distributing system develops, the parts de- 
voted to each kind of industry, originally scattered, 
ageregate in the most favourable localities; and the 
localized industrial structures, unlike the govern- 
mental structures, grow regardless of the original 
lines of division. 

Increase of size, resulting from the massing of 
groups, necessitates means of communication; both 
for achieving combined offensive and defensive ac- 
tions, and for exchange of products. Faint tracks, 
then paths, rude roads, finished roads, successively 
arise; and as fast as intercourse is thus facilitated, 
there is a transition from direct barter to trading 
carried on by a separate class; out of which evolves 
a complex mercantile agency of wholesale and re- 
tail distributors. The movement of commodities ef- 
fected by this agency, beginning as a slow flux to 
and re-flux from certain places at long intervals, 
passes into rhythmical, regular, rapid currents; and 
materials for sustentation distributed hither and 
thither, from being few and crude become numer- 
ous and elaborated. Growing efficiency of transfer 
with greater variety of transferred products, in- 
creases the mutual dependence of parts at the same 
time that it enables each part to fulfil its function 
better. o 

Unlike the sustaining system, evolved by con- 
verse with the organic and inorganic environments, 
the regulating system is evolved by converse, offen- 
sive and defensive, with environing societies. In 
primitive headless groups temporary chieftainship 
results from temporary war; chronic hostilities gen- 
erate permanent chieftainship; and gradually from 
the military control results the civil control. Habit- 
ual war, requiring prompt combination in the ac- 
tions of parts, necessitates subordination. Societies 
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in which there is little subordination disappear, and 
leave outstanding those in which subordination is 
great; and so there are produced, societies in which 
the habit fostered by war and surviving in peace, 
brings about permanent submission to a govern- 
ment. The centralized regulating thus evolved, is in 
early stages the sole regulating system. But in large 
societies which have become predominantly indus- 
trial, there is added a decentralized regulating sys- 
tem for the industrial structures; and this, at first 
subject in every way to the original system, acquires 
at length substantial independence. Finally there 
arises for the distributing structures also, an inde- 
pendent controlling agency. 

Societies fall firstly into the classes of simple, 
compound, doubly-compound, trebly-compound; 
and from the lowest the transition to the highest is 
through these stages. Otherwise, though less defi- 
nitely, societies may be grouped as militant and in- 
dustrial; of which the one type in its developed form 
is organized on the principle of compulsory co- 
operation, while the other in its developed form is 
organized on the principle of voluntary co-opera- 
tion. The one is characterized not only by a despotic 
central power, but also by unlimited political con- 
trol of personal conduct; while the other is charac- 
terized not only by a democratic or representative 
central power, but also by limitation of political 
control over personal conduct. 

Lastly we noted the corollary that change in the 
predominant social activities brings metamorphosis. 
If, where the militant type has not elaborated into 
so rigid a form as to prevent change, a considerable 
industrial system arises, there come mitigations of 
the coercive restraints characterizing the militant 
type, and weakening of its structures. Conversely, 
where an industrial system largely developed has 
established freer social forms, resumption of offen- 
sive and defensive activities causes reversion 
towards the militant type. 

271. And now, summing up the results of this 
general survey, let us observe the extent to which 
we are prepared by it for further inquiries. 

The many facts contemplated unite in proving 
that social evolution forms a part of evolution at 
large. Like evolving aggregates in general, societies 
show integration, both by simple increase of mass 
and by coalescence and re-coalescence of masses. 


The change from homogeneity to heterogeneity is 
multitudinously exemplified; up from the simple 
tribe, alike in all its parts, to the civilized nation, full 
of structural and functional unlikenesses. With pro- 
gressing integration and heterogeneity goes increas- 
ing coherence. We see the wandering group dispers- 
ing, dividing, held together by no bonds; the tribe 
with parts made more coherent by subordination to 
a dominant man; the cluster of tribes united in a 
political plexus under a chief with sub-chiefs; and 
so on up to the civilized nation, consolidated enough 
to hold together for a thousand years or more. Si- 
multaneously comes increasing definiteness. Social 
organization is at first vague; advance brings settled 
arrangements which grow slowly more precise; cus- 
toms pass into laws which, while gaining fixity, also 
become more specific in their applications to varie- 
ties of actions; and all institutions, at first confus- 
edly intermingled, slowly separate, at the same time 
that each within itself marks off more distinctly its 
component structures. Thus in all respects is ful- 
filled the formula of evolution. There is progress 
towards greater size, coherence, multiformity, and 
definiteness. 

Besides these general truths, a number of special 
truths have been disclosed by our survey. Compari- 
sons of societies in their ascending grades, have 
made manifest certain cardinal facts respecting 
their growths, structures, and functions—facts re- 
specting the systems of structures, sustaining, dis- 
tributing, regulating, of which they are composed; 
respecting the relations of these structures to the 
surrounding conditions and the dominant forms of 
social activities entailed; and respecting the meta- 
morphoses of types caused by changes in the activi- 
ties. The inductions arrived at, thus constituting in 
rude outline an Empirical Sociology, show that in 
social phenomena there is a general order of co- 
existence and sequence; and that therefore social 
phenomena form the subject-matter of a science 
reducible, in some measure at least, to the deductive 
form. 

Guided, then, by the law of evolution in general, 
and, in subordination to it, guided by the foregoing 
inductions, we are now prepared for following out 
the synthesis of social phenomena. We must begin 
with those simplest ones presented by the evolution 
of the family. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Interaction: Roles and Collectivities 


(i) 

MONG THEM, THE THREE 
sections of Part One of this Reader provide a view 
of the character of society. More than one such 
view is possible. For example, Emerson, the Ameri- 
can transcendentalist, would see it as a form of 
mutual discovery. The Church fathers would see it 
as part of the sinful world. The medieval believer 
would see it in orders of rank ordained by God. 
Plato and Aristotle would combine a distinction 
between nature and convention with a fusion of 
social and political distinctions: they would see 
society fully embodied in the city-state. 

The history of such views itself can be a part of 
the study of society. But the study of society is pos- 
sible only with certain views of it. Our concern is 
with the possibility and growth of this study, entail- 
ing, we believe, efforts in three directions: (1) The 
continuous distinction between “normative” and 
“existential” questions, so that the relation between 
them can become evident. (2) The continuous re- 
vision of a differentiated view of society both as a 
reality sui generis and as an order involved with 
such other orders as those of culture, personality 
and the several realms of nature (from the weather 
to the organism). (3) The continuous balance be- 
tween a view of differentiated society as also a co- 
herent order (whatever the strategic elements of this 
coherence may be, such as conflict, ritual, consen- 
sus, and loyalty) and as an order with a history. 

Parts Two and Three deal with many of the issues 
implied by the view that society is a differentiated 
phenomenon involving other orders of coherence. 
Part Four concerns some of the questions posed by 
the relation of social and other orders. All these 
questions cut across the Reader as a whole. They 
emerge from the materials that the first section of 
this part has just presented. Part One of this Reader 
is, however, primarily concerned with estab- 
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lishing the basic issues that confront and constitute 
efforts to make the study of social phenomena a 
scientific, and hence a cumulative enterprise. There 
are various kinds of cumulative enterprises. In a 
sense, technology is one, as are the Roman Catholic 
Church and language. We are concerned with the 
growth of explanation of facts defined as social 
facts. Such explanations—as distinct from wise and 
indispensable assertions or primarily reasoned pro- 
posals (in the realm of social phenomena)—have a 
shorter history than explanations in the realm of 
physical phenomena. We believe that the distinc- 
tions—between the questions of rightness and the 
questions of “so-ness” implied by the previous sec- 
tion—are necessary for a cumulative study of soci- 
ety; moreover, they probably could not have arisen 
until social arrangements themselves presented a 
certain division and rivalry of fundamental posi- 
tions. We want to avoid the old fallacy, post hoc, 
ergo propter hoc. Neither the Greeks nor the 
Church fathers, neither the thirteenth century nor 
the seventeenth, really embarked on the empirical 
study of social phenomena. As the previous section 
has shown, it took the criss-cross of alternative and 
yet convergent positions—like those of Machiavelli 
and Hobbes, Smith and Malthus, Hegel and Comte, 
Locke and Marx, Maine and Spencer—to set the 
stage for work that could confront the tasks of em- 
pirical research. 

It is sometimes difficult to remember this remark- 
able dialogue in a form helpful in solving questions 
we want to pose now. The Foreword to the fore- 
going section stressed several themes; among them, 
that to study social phenomena is to study, among 
other things, what men believe. What men believe 
includes their commitments to ideals. It includes, 
as will be discussed, a whole range of understand- 
ings and preferences concerning appropriateness. 
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Sociologists want to see what men consider appro- 
priate, why they draw the lines of appropriateness 
and inappropriateness as they do, and what the con- 
sequences are of these facts. They want to see into 
the character of the various corporate bodies of 
which individuals come to see themselves as mem- 
bers. They want to help explain the nature of the 
relation that individuals have to the public life. This 
life—with its involvement in such phenomena as 
“the state,” “the church,” “society,” “rights,” “the 
community’—is constituted through invisible mat- 
ters. These, however, become represented: in royal 
courts and courts of law, church buildings and 
banks, the stock exchange and legal documents. 
The first section of this Reader has presented 
some rival proposals for the analysis of the nature 
of the public life. It has dealt with some possible 
questions about it. It has shown how, within the 
same domain of questions, different thinkers, in 
order to raise questions at all, must assume that 
other matters have been provisionally answered. 
None of the contributors of this section, for in- 
stance, seeks to dissect “human nature”: instead, 
they all make assumptions about it. Their view, in 
the main, is “outward” into the realm of the politi- 
cal economy, of law, of the wide divisions—like 
social class—of the division of labor and of author- 
ity. At the same time, they keep “the individual” in 
mind. They have a sense of history. We may not be 
able to agree with their formulations nor even un- 
derstand these formulations in their authors’ terms. 
But their formulations, somehow surrounded by the 
tranquility that the distance of time seems to be- 
stow, help to give direction and root to our imme- 
diate labors, even if these must—to lead farther— 
assume the risks of departure. As Whitehead re- 
minds us, “A science which hesitates to forget its 
founders is lost.” 

Still, among them, the thirteen men—and it is in- 
teresting to speculate about how equally endowed 
women would have formulated these matters, if in 
those times they had been free to do so—represent, 
in the medium of abstractions, a sense of the order 
and its development that surrounds us. In one re- 
spect, they are all political thinkers. Yet they recog- 
nize this surrounding order as, at least in some ways, 
distinct from the mechanical coherence of the ut- 
terly impersonal world. Though the state may be a 
matter of fate or of history, it is never consistently 
and responsibly considered as though it were in no 
important respects different from the weather. Sim- 
ilarly, yet quite unequally, there is implied in these 
previous selections a view of public order as an 
organization: as a coherence thai comprehends such 
diverse matters as rulers and ruled, private interests 


and covenants, rival classes and alternative ways of 
settling economic transactions. 


(ii) 


Sociological analysis proceeded by applying, 
again and again, the distinction between concrete 
and analytic uses of the same term, such as “‘individ- 
ualism” and “collectivism,” to what then become 
recognizable as the spheres and groupings of soci- 
ety. A society thus becomes the matrix of kinship 
and religion, stratification and government, of an 
economy and an educational system. When seen as 
a historic phenomenon within the wider context of 
nature, it becomes the ground and resultant of the 
processes of work and play carried on by people 
who can both learn and contribute in relation to 
others who learn and contribute before and after 
them. Words like “political” and “economic” come 
to refer alike to the spheres of (national) societies 
with their representative institutions, electoral 
bodies, civil service, corporations, free or regulated 
enterprise, etc., and to the component features of 
the relations between individuals. Historically, the 
study of society involved a separation of politics, 
economics, and law, considered as disciplines, from 
the disciplined study of social relations. 

This history helps to give the word “social” an 
ambiguity that exceeds the ambiguity of terms like 
“legal,” “political,” “economic,” or “psychologi- 
cal.” “Social” stands for those spheres of human 
life which are neither biological nor among these 
latter four. To the extent to which the first three 
classifications deal with specific institutions and the 
processes associated with them, the social then deals 
with the institutions “left over,” e.g., voluntary as- 
sociations, the kinship system, religious organiza- 
tions. It soon becomes clear, however, that any 
institution has economic and political and legal fea- 
tures. These are understood as matters dealing with 
the production and distribution of resources, of 
power, and of legal justice respectively. Indeed, the 
term social institution thus becomes redundant, in 
the sense that there are no non-social institutions. 
This adds a further meaning to “social.” It becomes 
a matter of two opposing concerns: with’ organiza- 
tion and consensus; and with conduct in the pres- 
ence (imagined or actual) of another person who 
can (now or later) similarly act with reference to 
another person. In either case, “social” includes a 
temporal dimension which combines two features: 
repetition and innovation. This dimension of social 
facts and social arrangements will be discussed in 
later sections of this Reader, particularly in Part 
Five. Yet the historic character of all social facts, 
whether it be acknowledged or not, is, for the edi- 
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tors at least, part of the settled matter of social scien- 
tific analysis. Meanwhile, we must turn directly to 
the developing meaning of the term “social” itself, 
in order to link the analyses of public matters with 
the more immediately “personal” analyses pro- 
vided, especially by the first two selections of this 
section. 

Already we have distinguished four “layers” to 
the term “social”: most generally conceived, it re- 
fers to the problem of order as such, as this arises 
through two facts: the mutual dependence of hu- 
man beings on one another, made possible by their 
relative freedom from a pattern of specific instincts; 
and the capacity, however differently and unequally 
developed, to think of one’s self as different from 
others. George Herbert Mead makes much of these 
facts. As facts, they raise additional questions of the 
mutual relations among common values, different 
roles, similar conduct, and consensus. As we saw 
in Section A, these apparently private facts of de- 
pendence and difference were seen in their public 
and political form by those who provided the first 
great impetus for the growth of knowledge con- 
cerning phenomena considered under the aspect of 
their social structure and development. “Social” 
means an inclusive order in or against which any 
individual acts—but without which he cannot act 
at all. The forms this order takes (Gemeinschaft 
versus Gezellschaft, etc.), the differentiations which 
can occur within it (modes of political and eco- 
nomic patterns, their mutual relation, etc.), and the 
alternate ways in which individuals can be seen to 
be related to it (under the aspect of their depend- 
ence on it, autonomy from it, contribution to it, or 
victimization by it) thus become chronic issues that 
are dealt with in every page of this Reader. In 
that form, “social” refers to the coherence—indi- 
vidually experienced as common membership in a 
historic enterprise—that can be discovered among 
the arrangements by which people live out their 
lives; and to the severalness of spheres and group- 
ings that marks all but the most primitive self-suffi- 
cient groupings that can contain, in principle, the 
whole of the life spans of all of their members. This 
coherence, however, is a matter of function and of 
meaning. Even in its most inclusive sense, the term 
“social” is not free from ambiguity: it refers alike 
to the discoverable interconnections among ar- 
rangements, like politics and stratification, even 
when these connections are not perceived by those 
whom they affect or from whose intentions they are 
in fact created; and to the agreements marking or 
underlying the enterprises by which people carry 
on, be it in the market place or at home,.in a factory 
or at a pub. Curiously, the social as the province of 
sociology required, for its systematic dissection, the 


addition of another discipline to the company of 
economics, political science, psychology, and an- 
thropology. The subject matter of this discipline is 
old. The new material, particularly through the 
works of Weber and of Durkheim, was the dissec- 
tion of the special character of social relations and 
institutions with reference to the question: What 
existential ideas are most necessary and suitable to 
analyze—and, eventually, explain—the alternative 
ways in which human beings organize themselves 
into such corporate enterprises as societies, religious 
groups, political parties, occupational associations, 
and the like? 

The “additional” and “residual” characters of the 
social dimension—elegantly reversed by Durk- 
heim’s famous dictum that society is a reality sui 
generis—had, as we already saw, two consequences: 
it made of the social something that lies behind (or 
“in,” as it might be better put today) all human 
enterprises, including those that appear to be ana- 
lyzable apart from it (e.g., economic systems, politi- 
cal arrangements, or religious institutions); and it 
made accessible for respectable study those features 
of immediate and contemporary life which were 
less formal than economic, political, or legal ar- 
rangements and yet on a plane other than psycho- 
logical processes of individuals. 

This ambiguity of “social” suggests the second 
level of its meaning—its reference to the member- 
ship aspect of human phenomena; its reference, in 
other words, to the phenomenon of organization. 
On the first level, the experiential counterpart to the 
abstract notion of social was, as we have seen, the 
sense of consensus or of common commitment. On 
the second level, we find the sense of belonging. The 
first deals with a wide mold of agreements, includ- 
ing the agreements about “rights” to disagree. 
Given a variety of historic circumstance, the social 
on this plane may appear in the first instance as an 
“antithetical” matter; society as constraint ranged 
against the individual and his freedom. The charac- 
ter of the tensions between individual and collectiv- 
ity have been traced in the Foreword to Section 
A. It was shown there that there are two different 
uses of this distinction; one is analytic and the other 
concrete. Both usages affect the progress of the 
study of society, even if sociology can itself grow 
only to the extent to which it is neutral in the moral 
debate about the “proper” balance among the rival 
claims for the enhancement and limitation of dif- 
ferent kinds of freedom and obligations. Under the 
aspect of inclusive commitment, the social appears, 
however, as the condition of corporate or individual 
freedom. In this sense, analysis and experience often 
part company. This inclusive sense of the social is 
generally a matter of a (national) society—of a 
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politically more or less autonomous unit in which 
membership is a matter of citizenship. Still, sep- 
arating the terms “political” and “social,” “state” 
and “society,” was indispensable for studying soci- 
ety. This separation poses the fruitful problem of 
the alternative relations between different political 
and social patterns. In that case, “political” refers 
primarily to the distribution of “public” power, and 
“social,” to the range of different webs of relation- 
ships (and their mutual traversibility by any one 
person) found within any one society. Politics con- 
stitutes a sphere of action within a society, while all 
actions within it are social. Similarly, all actions are 
accessible to political analysis. The political is thus 
gathered into a separate sphere (in one aspect called 
government) in a way in which the social is not— 
with the possible exception of sociability, about 
which Simmel speaks in the first selection below, 
which will be discussed later. 

The foregoing was intended to show a link be- 
tween the levels of commitment and of organiza- 
tion, as these terms have been used here. The terms 
themselves are not important. On this second plane, 
social refers to the “corporateness” of much human 
enterprise. Two variable facts immediately occur in 
that connection: their formality, and their size. The 
multiplicity of definite corporate enterprises with- 
in modern human society is an obvious fact. Most 
of us work in an organizational context, be it cor- 
porations, small businesses, hospitals, or educa- 
tional institutions. Most of us spend some time in 
one or more voluntary organizations: trade unions, 
professional bodies, political parties, religious 
groupings. We can immediately think of a whole 
host of characteristics of these structures—among 
them, the fact that they can be experienced or de- 
scribed as structures, since in some measure they 
are arranged in a recurrent way. This makes the 
social dimension of human enterprise a chronically 
second fact. The first fact about such enterprises 
seems to be the ends they are to accomplish: the 
provision of work, salvation, profits, entertainment, 
edification, security. Their pursuit usually involves 
some order of concerted activity, which constitutes 
the social character of human enterprise. It always 
involves coherence and differentiation. One aspect 
of the latter is the establishment of a boundary, how- 
ever permeable, between being part of a social sys- 
tem and being outside it. Another aspect is the 
phenomenon of the division of labor, responsibility, 
and power that is part of any organization. 

These issues will be more systematically treated 
elsewhere in this Reader. At present, we are con- 
cerned only with seeing the emergent aspect of the 
social dimension of phenomena. While pursuing 
their ends, men establish relations with one an- 


other that confront them with further issues. These 
issues bear no simple relations to the ends whose 
pursuit brought them into prominence. They arise 
out of an irreducible set of exigencies created when 
two or more persons want to sustain (or impose), 
on themselves or others, an arrangement affecting 
conduct. In that respect, the social aspect of phe- 
nomena involves the settlement of a variety of is- 
sues, including how the ends and the rules governing 
the means necessary to implement such ends should 
be related. Ends can be various—e.g., the attain- 
ment of salvation, maximization of profit, insurance 
against premature death, accomplishment of na- 
tional independence. Should they be committed to 
paper (in the form of written constitutions, con- 
tracts, etc.)? Should they be “left” to general con- 
sensus? Or, in other words: organizations become 
comprehensible only to the extent they are per- 
ceived as historic arrangements involved in pursu- 
ing ends that necessarily exceed the ends that they 
set themselves. In that respect, ostensibly dissimilar 
social systems, such as the Roman Catholic Church 
and General Motors, are necessarily involved in 
solving quite similar issues. Social organizations 
may be compared to musical compositions: the ele- 
ments of their composition are few; their alternative 
combinations are many. 

We have made a double shift. We began with the 
notion of the social applicable to that order in 
which one participates as a citizen. In one respect, 
it is this order to which the first selections were ul- 
timately addressed. It is the order in which the polit- 
ical and social meet most completely. Yet for all 
their generality and invisibility and consequent re- 
liance on mediation through various symbols—from 
flags to anthems to votes—subsequent thought has 
tended to consider national societies as a par- 
ticular instance of a more general and more 
“analytic” usage of “social.” Sociology, after all, 
began in a complex society. Persistent coherences 
involving the notion of membership—sometimes 
referred to as social systems—thus become the 
major illustrative phenomena through which the 
term “social” received its distinct meaning. Social 
systems are less inclusive than societies, toncretely 
speaking, and more inclusive, logically speaking. 
All societies are examples of social systems; but the 
reverse does not hold. Social systems, moreover, are 
obviously not of a piece, as Part Two of the Reader 
shows. Quite apart from their ends, groups vary 
in their corporateness and their size, and also in 
the coincidence or limitation of grounds on which 
they establish their inclusiveness or their exclusive- 
ness. Circles of friends, cabals, secret societies, 
sects, seminars—all these are forms of social group- 
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ings, which are also sometimes parts of more en- 
compassing and more formal organizations. 

It is time to move to the third plane on this frame- 
work. If our readings had begun with the Greeks, 
we would have seen that they confined “social” to 
the realm of private and “natural” bonds, and that 
there was thus a contrast between the social and 
political realms. In time, a horizontal distinction 
has become a vertical one.’ The distinctions be- 
tween private and public, social and political, have 
had to be rearranged. The status of the terms of 
these distinctions has become complicated by the 
difference, applicable to them all, between their 
“analytic” and “concrete” uses. By this logic, each 
of these terms refers alike to realms of activities and 
to elements in the relations among men. Other dis- 
tinctions have been added—e.g., those between 
formal and informal, communal and associational. 
Yet ultimately, “social” always stands for a nexus. 
This Reader begins with writers who have con- 
tributed to a tradition oftthought which would claim 
this nexus to be fully intelligible in its own right. 
Unless properly qualified, this statement may easily 
claim too much. The “social,” as that which is given 
by the fact that human beings sustain relations to 
one another regardless of what these relations are 
about, obviously involves the psychological dispo- 
sitions of the parties to such relations. The nature of 
this involvement is taken up in Part Three. The In- 
troduction to that part will also discuss whether 
“social” considerations can be reduced to “psycho- 
logical” ones. Similarly, Part Four will show that 
social relations involve commitments to normative 
and existential ideas. These always involve some 
form of “ultimacy” and hence of belief, including 
religious positions. Yet it is inherent, in the distinc- 
tions and proposals that make up this Reader, 
that the relations among men and the connections 
arising from them are comprehensible without com- 
mitments to specific religious (non-empirical) po- 
sitions—even if such commitments are themselves 
to be taken seriously in any attempt at accounting 
for the genesis, maintenance, and change character- 
izing these relations. Furthermore, though the social 
is constituted by relatedness, relatedness obviously 
takes more than a social form. It can be logical, 
meaningful, stylistic, mechanical, spacial, temporal, 
and so forth. Watches sustain no social relations to 
arms, nor do wheels to carts. 

A nexus is social, then, to the degree to which it 
involves the possibilities and facts of mutual orien- 
tation by two or more people. Such mutual orien- 


1. For many illuminating observations on this and 
diverse related matters, see, in particular, Hannah 
Arendt’s beautiful book, The Human Condition (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1958). 


tation is always “about something”: employment, 
love, common beliefs, feuds. Like any bonds, these 
require their appropriate occasions: conversation, 
exchange of goods and money, obedience to orders, 
formulation of policy, declaration of love. They 
require enactment, occurring within the confines of 
time and space, within some created situation, re- 
current or new. Yet social relations are less con- 
fined than social situations: they have a past and a 
future. Social situations are the necessary samples 
of the (changing) character of someone’s relation to 
his brother or his boss or his father or his son. These 
relations, while created only in the occasions with- 
out which we cannot act, are not a matter only of 
these occasions. Their qualities of love and hate, in- 
clusiveness and limitation, intensity or peripheral- 
ness, exceed the possibilities of any one occasion 
and require a succession of occasions. The charac- 
ter of this succession requires resources that are not 
fully contained in any one social occasion. Respect 
for an expert and affection for a father, dependence 
on an employer and love for a woman—these are 
examples of social relations. They are known, to 
their parties or their observers, only within the dis- 
closures contained by particular occasions. Yet they 
are constituted by acts and memories, commitments 
and expectations, ideas and feelings, which do not 
disappear with the situation in which they are dis- 
played and are not always displayed on every occa- 
sion. On this plane, moreover, the “social” appears 
as the generic feature of all human relations. The 
latter involve some reciprocity of two or more peo- 
ple whose difference, as individuals, is in some 
measure also an aspect of their mutual involve- 
ment. In that sense the “‘social” is a very open con- 
cept: it includes relations of conflict and of co- 
operation; arrangements that are exclusive—like 
emotions; and arrangements of coherence that are, 
in principle, indefinitely inclusive, as, e.g., recog- 
nizing another as a human being. 

The fourth plane of “social” is now apparent. 
Social relations are constituted through social acts. 
To act is to make a difference; to act socially is to 
make this difference with some intended reference 
to another person or category or collectivity about 
whom one believes (or knows) that now or later (if 
not previously) he too can act socially. 

The wider detour is now complete. It was neces- 
sary in order to remember the drastic difference be- 
tween the characters of the dissections of social and 
individual life demonstrated in the works of most 
of the authors from whose writings the rest of the 
Reader has been selected and the work which 
constitutes the first section. The distinction is not 
invidious. It concerns merely the relative emphasis, 
beginning primarily with Weber and Durkheim, on 
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a pattern of concepts which can guide specific ef- 
forts of research. Ideally, such research would ex- 
plain discoverable relations within or among the 
several planes of socialness that the previous dis- 
cussion has suggested. 

The difference is not absolute. It is accompanied 
by important, though easily forgotten continuities 
between the more autonomous and self-contained 
claims and interpretations of the thinkers of the 
nineteenth, eighteenth, and seventeenth centuries, 
and those of the twentieth. The continuities lie in 
the plane of the questions asked and the distinctions 
proposed to enable someone to find an answer. To 
ask about government and its functions, about the 
structure of status or contract, or about the signifi- 
cance of sovereignty, is, after all, to have a phe- 
nomenon already in view. Questions presuppose 
answers to previous questions. 

Three of the selections in this section are con- 
cerned with the two last planes of the social—re- 
latedness, and action. They almost constitute a 
triangle, with Mead’s account and Weber’s defini- 
tion as the two corners of the base. Simmel’s dissec- 
tion of one type of occasion is a more concrete 
exercise in analyzing the mutual involvement of 
concepts dealing with social relations, roles, acts, 
and actors. In the following section we move 
toward and on the two other planes, social or- 
ganization and society. The discussion continues 
thus, being at the same time much involved in the 
further dissection of the structure of social rela- 
tions. Chronology, from now on, is likely to be in 
reverse order. Contributions are grouped around 
themes and arranged in some succession of logical 
priority. In the main, our ordering is intended to be 
continuous with the more general proposals of the 


two introductory essays at the beginning of the 
Reader. 


(iii) 

Simmel asked about society what Kant asked 
about knowledge: how is it possible? Hidden in 
such a question, even though it may be an attempt 
to leave it behind, is usually the additional ques- 
tion: What is society like? Spencer has already pro- 
vided one explicit answer to this question. Simmel 
has been discussed at perhaps too great length in 
one of the introductory essays. The selection used 
here is one attempt to state the generic character 
of the “social.” To do so, it makes use of a most 
important group of distinctions, those inherent 
in the fact that, in relating to one another for any 
reason, we must make use, simultaneously, of both 
ideas and feelings. These create contrasts, as well 
as themselves being part of the contrast between 


two or more persons that the notion of social rela- 
tion implies. 

In Western tradition, contrasts are usually ex- 
pressed as dichotomies: essence and accident, body 
and mind, environment and heredity, true and false, 
absolute and relative. This tendency toward dual- 
ism provides much opportunity for efforts to dis- 
solve these as mere artifacts of language. There is, 
for instance, no heredity without an environment, 
and vice versa. For many people, willing to grant 
the difference between ideas and matter, this is 
again a contrast which at least, from the point of 
view of ideas, depends on the existence of the 
other side. An extraordinary amount has been 
written about these issues. Yet all known societies 
—however differently they might view them—rec- 
ognize many contrasts, such as those of day and 
night, old and young, male and female. They may 
think of them as matters of degree, as variations 
on a few themes. They may consider them as em- 
bodied, as the previous contrasts are, in diurnal, 
anatomic, and physiological differentiation of na- 
ture itself. Embodiment, however, is an ambiguous 
term; it leaves undistinguished, e.g., the extent to 
which the contrast between male and female is 
given by the fact that human bodies “come” in 
two forms or by the fact that as a contrast, it is 
socially elaborated within the limits of these forms 
but not in a uniform manner. One may also think 
of contrasts in a number of spheres: landscapes, 
cities, culture, lines of work, periods in a lifetime. 
One may think of them as alternatives or as com- 
plements. 

Male and female are not alternatives for indi- 
viduals. They are stubborn contrasts. As “roles,” 
with certain exceptions, they are virtually social 
absolutes, paralleling in their immutability within 
any one society the more general immutability of 
anatomy and biological function. 

Simmel addresses himself to a different order of 
contrast: that between art or play, and “reality” 
(real life). To a degree, this is an exercise in apply- 
ing a distinction which plays a cardinal role in 
all his work: the distinction between form and 
content. In some ways this is not too fortunate a 
distinction; or, at least, it is not too fortunate a 
definition of it, especially since we think of form 
as “empty” or as “outside,” much as we think of 
the bowl containing the rising dough. This is not 
what is meant. Forms, like play, conflict, or sub- 
ordination, are both modes of association among 
people and elements within any association. In the 
second capacity, they vary in their importance in 
relation to the other elements with which they help 
constitute any specific social constellation, be it a 
specific occasion or some durable organization. 
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Simmel is neither consistent nor systematic in this 
regard. Yet he introduces a far-reaching reminder 
of a chronic contrast in social affairs: the contrast 
between the concatenated events of real and every- 
day life and the more isolated occasions of play, 
as these parallel the contrast between daily actions 
of work and sleep and the phenomena of art. The 
selection will speak for itself. The contrast on which 
it depends is certainly an ambiguous one, for it in- 
volves the relations and differences between such 
terms as serious, real, and consequential, and play- 
ful, fictitious, and isolated. One specific form of 
this contrast—the divergence between the round 
of life and drama, as one representation of life— 
has been most influential in a great deal of so- 
ciological analysis. The next selection from Mead’s 
work also shows this. The weakness of contrast- 
ing play and life or art and life is in the first instance 
a logical one, since life presumably includes what 
is said to differ from it. Substantively, however, 
the essay (originally a lecture) brings to the fore 
a variety of questions and themes that, from now 
on, will in different fashion be part of most of the 
other selections of this Reader. 

Schematically described, these questions and 
themes include the following: 

The differentiation of society. The selection 
suggests that the occasion of sociability differs 
from other occasions. This is self-evident. Yet 
through Simmel’s eyes, and thence through the 
compounded interpretations that can extend far- 
ther what he saw with them, this difference can 
become fruitfully problematic. It is a difference 
among the differences of social occasions. These, 
as already suggested, are samples of social arrange- 
ments: necessary and particular encounters in defi- 
nite places and at definite times, which include, in 
their meaning both to those included and, poten- 
tially, to many then excluded, commitments and 
consequences that transcend them. The differentia- 
tion of occasions within society proceeds along a 
variety of axes. Simmel, in the present instance, is 
concerned with the relative prominence of the mo- 
tive of association for its own sake. Occasions 
differ, in other words, precisely in the manner in 
which their social encounters are means or ends. 
They differ, further, in either sphere. They can be 
means to the ends of bargaining or cure, learning 
or eating. Their ends can involve play or ritual. 
The chances are that any occasion contains all the 
basic themes—but in a typical combination. The 
differentiation of occasions, moreover, requires 
certain conditions. In the case of sociability, it 
requires notions of guest and host. These are terms 
for social roles; individuals are differentiated— 
reciprocally, to some extent, to social arrangements 


—by a set or repertoire of roles. This is a plausible 
observation, but one which theoretically has turned 
out to be as fruitful as it is equivocal. The same 
individual, on different occasions, can be host or 
guest. Yet the occasions of sociability require the 
difference between guest and host. The selection 
suggests, therefore, that in the term “role,” what- 
ever difficulty there may be in reaching consensus 
and clarity about its definition, we may have a way 
to spring the trap of the long dialogue concerning 
the relation between individuals and their circles, 
groups, and institutional contexts. 

Simmel introduces another aspect of differentia- 
tion, that between form and motive—how one be- 
haves at a party is one question; why one goes is 
another. The same occasion can include a variety 
of motives, yet it imposes limits on their expression 
—while also, conceivably, producing or liberating 
motives which were not wittingly, at least, part 
of one’s reasons for coming. 

Simmel emphasizes the “isolation” of sociabil- 
ity from all other spheres of activity. He conceives 
this isolation to be part of its meaning to its par- 
ticipants. Without taking pains to make the dis- 
tinction persistent, he combines, in his analysis, an 
attempt to represent the concrete meanings the 
social occasion of sociability has for its participants 
with the question of what analytic distinctions 
are needed by me as an observer, to observe and 
State the character of social interaction between 
people at a party which allow me to describe what 
goes on and to account for what does not go on. 
In another essay (not included in this Reader), 
he complements his present emphasis by an anal- 
ysis of the meal. We all must eat, but how and 
with whom and when and what we eat are social 
questions. Their answers help the process of dif- 
ferentiating the social from a natural order. 

There are several planes to the concern with 
differentiation: it applies to the differences between 
social and non-social facts; the differences (in oc- 
casions, roles, and, as we shall see, institutional 
patterns) within and among social systems; and to 
the differences between the patterns of distinctions 
which as persons and citizens we need or create 
as we live and act within societies, and the pattern 
of distinctions we require in order to account for 
social facts. Having to do with inter-action or with 
mutual expectation, social facts ultimately always 
involve a severalness that points to a relation, but 
a relation with an “inwardness.” Yet the com- 
plementary or parallel inwardness of guests and 
host are addressed to conversation or to games— 
to activities seriously limiting the simultaneous 
pursuit of other kinds of activities, except eating, 
dancing, or singing. More than that, Simmel at- 
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tributes to this particular occasion an element of 
fictitiousness. 

The representational character of society. Ficti- 
tiousness is one aspect of the phenomenon of sym- 
bolism. Mead, in the next selection, will return to 
the question of gestures and symbols, just as Durk- 
heim in another selection writes about representa- 
tions. Play and art are other cognate phenomena. 
Societies are deeply affected by the stubborn 
realities of the material, including the organic, 
world. The facts that we have only two eyes, that 
we walk upright, that we have to eat, that we must 
die, that we are not, as a rule, born in litters, etc., 
are deep in the arrangements by which we carry 
on. Our carrying on also involves ideas and be- 
liefs, agreements and disagreements. Our experi- 
ence implies awareness, which necessarily involves 
a recognition of what is so and of what could be 
so. Recognition of the possible carries the implica- 
tion of fiction, which is facilitated by the paradox 
that our relations to one another involve our dif- 
ferences. Differences among people involve the 
recognition of varieties of experience—and these 
varieties, in becoming known, form the other side 
of our recognition of the difference between an 
inwardness and an outwardness. It is one of several 
kinds of discrepancies related to one another. We 
do not or cannot always say what we mean, do 
what we intend, or want what we have. Besides, 
what binds us in our differences has to transcend 
these, as symbols and art do. Through them, we 
express and elaborate the contrast between word 
and thing, actual and possible, or real and fictitious. 
Since symbols and art are part of the real world— 
in that people cannot move in that world without 
them—it follows that what we call social inter- 
course requires the use of metaphor and analogy. 
The social and the use of expression become mu- 
tually implicated. But self-expression—just talking 
to another, reading a story, etc.—a form of social 
action, as we shall discuss presently, is also an 
element, in another sense, of all actions. In this 
way, the social and the self-expressive introduce 
a contrast. Further, social occasions differ from one 
another by virtue of the order of contrast each 
assumes toward all other occasions. 

The coherence of society. Simmel’s analysis of 
sociability also indicates the role in social occa- 
sions of what others have called the common 
definition of the situation. This combines host and 
guests, though their respective roles differ. Simmel 
does not use the word “role,” but he describes its 
phenomena. Any one role always implies at least 
one other with which it somehow becomes re- 
ciprocal. There can be no host without guests. Such 
differentiation also relates them. Simmel sees the 


differentiation of roles as a way by which occasions 
hang together; he also indicates, in this selection, 
the importance of agreed standards. Though he 
says little about them, such standards include the 
notion of invitation. The occasion coheres by virtue 
of the absence of the uninvited. 

Simmel treats sociability as an occasion to be 
analyzed in its own right. He could have asked 
questions about the contribution of such occasions 
to other social arrangements, or he could have 
asked about the history of sociability and the shifts 
within it in some given society. In the West, at 
least, this is one occasion in which one combines 
the fictions that Simmel indicates with being ab- 
sorbed by the occasion. It may be true that so- 
ciability demands that its guests and hosts be 
deliberately restricted in their involvement: “doing 
business,” “talking shop,” displaying one’s per- 
sonal problems—potentially any of these may be 
inappropriate. Yet, by its freedom from the serious 
and consequential life, sociability also constitutes 
a form of freedom. Since it is an occasion ad- 
dressed to mutual conversation, the freedom gen- 
erated within it—however stylized its expression 
—would become expressive of one’s personality. 
It is not fortuitous that the man who wrote about 
sociability also wrote about letter writing. For the 
reasons above, the study of sociable occasions by 
participant observers would seem doubly inappro- 
priate. Simmel’s analysis is a speculative con- 
spectus. It provides perspective; it moves into 
manageable focus the contrasts of serious and play- 
ful, and real and fictitious, without which the 
study of society may easily become trivial and 
false. It establishes links between the work of the 
artist and the scientist, without confusing them. 

The selection from George Herbert Mead deals 
with an old problem: the phenomenon of the self. 
Nietzsche spoke of it as a grammatical illusion. 
As it stands, the sense of the self, with its inevitable 
indication of a cognate sense of being different 
from others, would appear to limit sociological 
analysis as such. Mead meets the problem directly, 
by conceiving the self as itself a social phenom- 
enon. There are various ways of understanding his 
analysis. As we read it today, fortified by Freud 
and others, we may find it impossible to assess the 
full import of Mead’s analysis. It is deeply influ- 
enced by the cardinal importance of communica- 
tion, particularly of language. The concern with 
communication in this sense is a peculiarly modern 
one, though the study of language is certainly old, 
Mead seeks to cope with the experienced contrast 
of self and group, or self and others, by starting 
with the very character of this contrast and con- 
sidering it as comprehending what, from the point 
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of view of any one person, appear as gaps and 
divergences. 

In previous selections, the divergence between 
self and organization, self and society, or self and 
state was primarily considered as one aspect of 
the question of order. It thus is, in this case, a moral 
problem. In Mead’s case, it is primarily considered 
as a cognitive matter. He wants to know how it 
occurs that I think of myself as myself. He takes 
seriously the observation that I can, in fact, think 
of myself. I can make myself my own object. In 
that respect, I am a duality. The duality of I and 
Other has its emergent counterpart in the duality of 
I and Me, about which the selection speaks in de- 
tail. From that point of view, the self as the seat 
of one’s aloneness, of one’s irreducible sense of 
difference from all others, is indeed a social emer- 
gent. We think of ourselves precisely because, in the 
company of others, we have learned to think of 
ourselves as they think of us. They think of us as 
they have learned to think of themselves, namely, 
as persons each of whom has a self. As we inter- 
nalize their view of us, we become linked to them 
in a web of relations, and aware that we are dif- 
ferent from them. Our very sense of difference is, 
then, a social product. 

Today, this account has ramifications in several 
directions. It may be associated with some of the 
observations on the patterns of inner striving and 
equilibrium that Freud and others have indicated. 
It might also be suggested that we do not think of 
ourselves as others think of us, but as we think 
others think of us. Still, Mead’s questions and pro- 
posals belong to the chronic and ultimate issues 
that are revealed by any persistent thought about 
the possibilities of studying society. 

The self may be one of those concepts about 
which there cannot be any clear consensus and 
without which much social research cannot pro- 
ceed. Mead certainly addressed himself to some 
very fundamental and very immediate issues when 
he inquired about the self. He asked, as suggested, 
because he was very much impressed by the per- 
vasive importance of social phenomena, which he 
felt were the necessary matrix for any thought. He 
began to think about not only the self, but also 
about symbolism as one aspect of the wider phe- 
nomenon of communication. A concern with ges- 
tures as well as with language became central for 
him. The fertile puzzle of conversations as accom- 
plished facts was his working grounds. 

Mead had predecessors—Baldwin and Cooley, 
especially, in the sociological tradition. (If not for 
the space limitations in this Reader, it would 
have included more writings from these authors.) 
Their important contributions were, logically at 


least, incorporated in Mead’s analysis of the self 
and its emergent character. This emergence pro- 
vided incisive commentaries about the distinction 
between play and games. When Simmel, in the 
earlier selection, discusses sociability as a play form 
of society, he means what Mead, in the present 
selection, would discuss as the game. The game 
is play with shared rules. Thus, again and again, 
perceptions of similar phenomena by two different 
people become mutually disconnected through the 
use of different terms. 

Mead, unlike Simmel, goes into detail about the 
concept of role. The self is constituted in the act 
of adopting attitudes of others. I assume them, 
I perceive as they perceive. In a measure, to per- 
ceive as they do is to be them. To be another is to 
play his role—play, for they take it seriously that 
we are not them. For Mead, it follows from all this 
that there is no human nature outside society. The 
mind and the self “are without residue social 
emergents.” This is made possible by language, in 
the broadest sense of that term. Language mediates. 
Language, as Mead says, is a principle of social 
organization making the distinctively human so- 
ciety possible. Mead links this possibility closely 
with the facts of the organism, including, in the 
human case, the dependence of the organism on 
other organisms and on an environing context in 
which organisms are sustained. One might con- 
ceivably call Mead a biosocial theorist. 

Mead’s formulations provide as many solutions 
as they do problems. The I and the Me are per- 
ceived as engaged in an inner dialogue to which 
the I contributes an unpredictable and creative 
element. The Me is an ambiguous concept, com- 
pounded of the I as object, and of the incorporated 
social attitudes. The “generalized other,” as a term, 
opens many vistas for the way in which we struc- 
ture our social world, though it obscures some 
distinctions made by other thinkers. We would 
distinguish between persons and patterns within 
the social world; or between a meaningful world, 
to which we can respond because it responds to 
us, and a wider environment, which we must treat 
as though it were not human. 

Mead’s belief in the “normalcy of multiple per- 
sonality” may parallel in importance Durkheim’s 
concept of the normalcy of crime. In any case, this 
selection represents part of the thought of a man 
who, perhaps more than any other, has helped de- 
fine the opportunities of social psychology. He pro- 
poses the dimensions that help constitute the facts 
of someone’s action when he is in the presence of 
others. 

The selection by Max Weber begins with the 
concept of social act. Weber clarifies and begins 
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to classify the concept of social action, which is log- 
ically part of any sociological analysis. As such, the 
phenomenon of social action has really not been 
subject to much direct research, possibly because 
actions are both the immediate events of social ar- 
rangements and the ultimate facts to which one can 
refer them. 

As events, social actions are a particular class. 
Max Weber proposes a way of describing the anat- 
omy of this class as well as the forms that social 
actions can take. Judged by their languages, all 
known human societies recognize action. From a 
sociological perspective, actions become relevant 
when they occur with reference to another person. 
Social acts are more easily analyzed and classified 
than circumscribed. They imply an agent whose 
presence makes some difference to another agent 
with whom he shares the particular occasion, or 
else whose conduct within an occasion he considers 
to be affected by the presence of that other agent. 
Such presence may be imaginary. Without agents 
there are no acts, but acting is only one kind of ac- 
complishment of a particular actor, an accomplish- 
ment involving some order of intent. The nature of 
the relation between agents and their acts is far 
from simple. Today we would speak of unconscious 
and conscious acts, of acts involving responsibility 
and of acts not involving it. The concept agent has 
ceased to be simple. Agents are perceived as subject 
to influence, just as acts, in Weber’s discussion, are 
seen to be unequally related to matters of tradition, 
impulse, interest, custom, etc. In line with Mead’s 
reasoning, acts may be considered as both outward 
and inward phenomena—then the distinction be- 
tween contemplation and action is one of a classifi- 
cation of actions as such. Similarly, in their struc- 
ture, actions involve some distinction between ends 
and means; yet acts differ in the relation between 
means and ends. The distinction may well be ap- 
plicable to all acts; but we would recognize a differ- 
ence between shaking someone’s hand, and putting 
money into his hand because we define him as a 
salesman in a department store. From one point of 
view, both actions are means; but they stand for 
quite different relations between the two persons in 
the two cases. In the first instance, we may, as Sim- 
mel did in the first selection, speak about an asso- 
ciation for its own sake. In its context, the hand- 
shake is a gesture of recognizing this association. 
In the second case, we can speak about an economic 
transaction: it involves one person’s relation to an- 
other as primarily a means. The consideration of 
social actions thus raises virtually the whole range 
of questions which link the variety of selections 
within this bulky Reader. Moreover, it is not 
clear, except to the extent to which we do not think 


about it pedantically, where actions begin and stop. 
Nor is it clear what we mean by the difference be- 
tween who one is and what one does, once actions 
are perceived as the accomplishments of agents. 
Still, as Linton and others indicate in the next sec- 
tion, for social arrangements, the distinction be- 
tween person and actor is strategic. 

These selections, then, share a concern with 
those phenomena which appear when one considers 
immediate encounters between two or more per- 
sons. Each represents a group of explicit proposals 
surrounded by tacit assumptions and recognitions. 
Mead suggests that social phenomena are facilitated 
by language, the instrument of meaning par excel- 
lence. Social phenomena imply the issues of mean- 
ing. Weber and Simmel point, in particular, to the 
normative aspects of meaning with regard to their 
strategic significance for the possibilities of so- 
cial interaction. The normative, as the dimension 
of appropriateness and inappropriateness, is the 
ground for characterizing the differences between 
occasions, between roles, or between one social 
system and another. Appropriateness includes not 
only the matter of the ends that people seek or with 
which they begin their seeking (whatever new ends 
may then appear to them). It refers also to the 
question of means by which, within given occasions, 
they hope to accomplish some end. Democracy as 
a pattern of equality becomes the means for the 
apparent purity of association within occasions of 
sociability. 

The obviousness of a handshake, of a cocktail 
party, of a conversation among two or three people 
—-these would seem, at first thought, to be ill served 
by such abstraction. Yet the questions of how these 
occasions are possible, what kinds of occasions 
one can possibly distinguish, and how one can 
account for their occurrence and their sequences, 
require this detour to the platform of more general 
ideas, from which one can then return to the occa- 
sions of social life. 

The third selection, from Marcel Mauss’s essay 
on The Gift, deals with social reciprocity as it 
transcends particular encounters among individuals 
in each other’s presence. Mauss sees Society con- 
tained by the obligations of giving and receiving. 
We may think of receiving—in contrast to giving— 
as a privilege; yet as we know from our experience 
of unwelcome invitations or presents, they too 
must be “received.” Reciprocity, then, proceeds 
with reference to three obligations: to give, to re- 
ceive, and to repay. 

Mauss makes two further points. Gifts seem to 
stand in sharp, even moral, contrast to self-inter- 
ested and calculating acts. Unlike the latter, they 
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seem to represent spontaneous and disinterested 
concerns. This contrast raises the old and persistent 
question of self-interest. Mauss argues that if by 
economically self-interested activities we refer to 
utilitarian and rational calculations, then the previ- 
Ous contrast is by no means simple. Gifts are not 
just spontaneous. They represent the recognition, at 
least, of ultimate obligations and sanctions. Further, 
gifts typically take a material form. They are part 
of an on-going process of exchange. The medium 
of exchange may be concrete and calculable. The 
meaning of exchange, however, involves personal 
intentions and social agreements. Thus, economic 


1. The Sociology of Sociability 


BY GEORG SIMMEL 


THERE Is an old conflict over the nature 
of society. One side mystically exaggerates its sig- 
nificance, contending that only through society is 
human life endowed with reality. The other re- 
gards it as a mere abstract concept by means of 
which the observer draws the realities, which are 
individual human beings, into a whole, as one calls 
trees and brooks, houses and meadows, a “land- 
scape.” However one decides this conflict, he must 
allow society to be a reality in a double sense. On 
the one hand are the individuals in their directly 
perceptible existence, the bearers of the processes 
of association, who are united by these processes 
into the higher unity which one calls “society”; on 
the other hand, the interests which, living in the 
individuals, motivate such union: economic and 
ideal interests, warlike and erotic, religious and 
charitable. To satisfy such urges and to attain such 
purposes, arise the innumerable forms of social 
life, all the with-one-another, for-one-another, in- 
one-another, against-one-another, and through- 
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acts have kinship with gifts, and gifts contain eco- 
nomic elements. 

In other words, a society must traffic in things: 
“everything is stuff to be given away and repaid.” 
But this exchange issues from persons; and these 
persons are not simply individuals in their own right 
—they are also representatives and members of 
various corporate groupings whose character fur- 
ther affects the process of exchange. By linking 
material and nonmaterial, spontaneous and obliga- 
tory, immediately reciprocal and enduringly con- 
sequential aspects of social interaction, Mauss fit- 
tingly rounds out this Section of the Reader. 


one-another, in state and commune, in church and 
economic associations, in family and clubs. The 
energy effects of atoms upon each other bring 
matter into the innumerable forms which we see as 
“things.” Just so the impulses and interests, which 
a man experiences in himself and which push him 
out toward other men, bring about all the forms 
of association by which a mere sum of separate 
individuals are made into a “society.” 

Within this constellation, called society, or out 
of it, there develops a special sociological structure 
corresponding to those of art and play, which 
draw their form from these realities but neverthe- 
less leave their reality behind them. It may be an 
open question whether the concept of a play im- 
pulse or an artistic impulse possesses explanatory 
value; at least it directs attention to the fact that in 
every play or artistic activity there is contained a 
common element not affected by their differences 
of content. Some residue of satisfaction lies in 
gymnastics, as in card-playing, in music, and in 
plastic, something which has nothing to do with 
the peculiarities of music or plastic as such but 
only with the fact that both of the latter are art 
and both of the former are play. A common ele- 
ment, a likeness of psychological reaction and 
need, is found in all these various things—some- 
thing easily distinguishable from the special inter- 
est which gives each its distinction. In the same 
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sense one may speak of an impulse to sociability 
in man. To be sure, it is for the sake of special 
needs and interests that men unite in economic 
associations or blood fraternities, in cult societies 
or robber bands. But, above and beyond their 
special content, all these associations are accom- 
panied by a feeling for, by a satisfaction in, the 
very fact that one is associated with others and 
that the solitariness of the individual is resolved 
into togetherness, a union with others. Of course, 
this feeling can, in individual cases, be nullified by 
contrary psychological factors; association can be 
felt as a mere burden, endured for the sake of our 
objective aims. But typically there is involved in 
all effective motives for association a feeling of 
the worth of association as such, a drive which 
presses toward this form of existence and often 
only later calls forth that objective content which 
carries the particular association along. And as 
that which I have called artistic impulse draws its 
form from the complexes of perceivable things and 
builds this form into a special structure corres- 
ponding to the artistic impulse, so also the impulse 
to sociability distils, as it were, out of the realities 
of social life the pure essence of association, of 
the associative process as a value and a satisfaction. 
It thereby constitutes what we call sociability in 
the narrower sense. It is no mere accident of lan- 
guage that all sociability, even the purely spon- 
taneous, if it is to have meaning and stability, lays 
such great value on form, on good form. For “good 
form” is mutual self-definition, interaction of the 
elements, through which a unity is made; and since 
in sociability the concrete motives bound up with 
life-goals fall away, so must the pure form, the 
free-playing, interacting interdependence of indi- 
viduals stand out so much the more strongly and 
operate with so much the greater effect. 

And what joins art with play now appears in the 
likeness of both to sociability. From the realities 
of life play draws its great, essential themes: the 
chase and cunning; the proving of physical and 
mental powers, the contest and reliance on chance 
and the favor of forces which one cannot influence. 
Freed of substance, through which these activities 
make up the seriousness of life, play gets its cheer- 
fulness but also that symbolic significance which 
distinguishes it from pure pastime. And just this 
will show itself more and more as the essence of 
sociability; that it makes up its substance from 
numerous fundamental forms of serious relation- 
ships among men, a substance, however, spared 
the frictional relations of real life; but out of its 
formal relations to real life, sociability (and the 
more so as it approaches pure sociability) takes on 
a symbolically playing fulness of life and a sig- 


nificance which a superficial rationalism always 
seeks only in the content. Rationalism, finding no 
content there, seeks to do away with sociability as 
empty idleness, as did the savant who asked con- 
cerning a work of art, “What does that prove?” It 
is nevertheless not without significance that in 
many, perhaps in all, European languages, the 
word “society” (Gesellschaft) indicates literally 
“togetherness.” The political, economic, the so- 
ciety held together by some purpose is, neverthe- 
less, always “society.” But only the sociable is a 
“society” without qualifying adjective, because it 
alone presents the pure, abstract play of form, all 
the specific contents of the one-sided and qualified 
societies being dissolved away. 

Sociability is, then, the play-form of association 
and is related to the content-determined concrete- 
ness of association as art is related to reality. Now 
the great problem of association comes to a solu- 
tion possible only in sociability. The problem is that 
of the measure of significance and accent which 
belongs to the individual as such in and as against 
the social milieu. Since sociability in its pure form 
has no ulterior end, no content, and no result out- 
side itself, it is oriented completely about personali- 
ties. Since nothing but the satisfaction of the im- 
pulse to sociability—although with a resonance left 
over—is to be gained, the process remains, in its 
conditions as in its results, strictly limited to its 
personal bearers; the personal traits of amiability, 
breeding, cordiality, and attractiveness of all kinds 
determine the character of purely sociable associa- 
tion. But precisely because all is oriented about 
them, the personalities must not emphasize them- 
selves too individually. Where real interests, co- 
operating or clashing, determine the social form, 
they provide of themselves that the individual shall 
not present his peculiarities and individuality with 
too much abandon and aggressiveness. But where 
this restraint is wanting, if association is to be pos- 
sible at all, there must prevail another restriction 
of personal pushing, a restriction springing solely 
out of the form of the association. It is for this 
reason that the sense of tact is of such special 
significance in society, for it guides the self- 
regulation of the individual in his personal rela- 
tions to others where no outer or directly egoistic 
interests provide regulation. And perhaps it is the 
specific function of tact to mark out for individual 
impulsiveness, for the ego and for outward de- 
mands, those limits which the rights of others re- 
quire. A very remarkable sociological structure 
appears at this point. In sociability, whatever the 
personality has of objective importance, of features 
which have their orientation toward something 
outside the circle, must not interfere. Riches and 
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social position, learning and fame, exceptional 
capacities and merits of the individual have no role 
in sociability or, at most, as a slight nuance of 
that immateriality with which alone reality dares 
penetrate into the artificial structure of sociability. 
As these objective qualities which gather about the 
personality, so also must the most purely and 
deeply personal qualities be excluded from socia- 
bility. The most personal things—character, mood, 
and fate—have thus no place in it. It is tactless to 
bring in personal humor, good or ill, excitement and 
depression, the light and shadow of one’s inner life. 
Where a connection, begun on the sociable level— 
and not necessarily a superficial or conventional one 
—finally comes to center about personal values, it 
loses the essential quality of sociability and becomes 
an association determined by a content—not unlike 
a business or religious relation, for which contact, 
exchange, and speech are but instruments for 
ulterior ends, while for sociability they are the 
whole meaning and coment of the social processes. 
This exclusion of the personal reaches into even 
the most external matters; a lady would not want 
to appear in such extreme décolletage in a really 
personal, intimately friendly situation with one or 
two men as she would in a large company without 
any embarrassment. In the latter she would not 
feel herself personally involved in the same meas- 
ure and could therefore abandon herself to the im- 
personal freedom of the mask. For she is, in the 
larger company, herself, to be sure, but not quite 
completely herself, since she is only an element in 
a formally constituted gathering. 

A man, taken as a whole, is, so to speak, a some- 
what unformed complex of contents, powers, po- 
tentialities; only according to the motivations and 
relationships of a changing existence is he articu- 
lated into a differentiated, defined structure. As an 
economic and political agent, as a member of a 
family or of a profession, he is, so to speak, an 
ad hoc construction; his life-material is ever deter- 
mined by a special idea, poured into a special mold, 
whose relatively independent life is, to be sure, 
nourished from the common but somewhat un- 
definable source of energy, the ego. In this sense, 
the man, as a social creature, is also a unique 
structure, Occurring in no other connection. On 
the one hand, he has removed all the objective 
qualities of the personality and entered into the 
structure of sociability with nothing but the 
capacities, attractions, and interests of his pure 
humanity. On the other hand, this structure stops 
short of the purely subjective and inward parts of 
his personality. That discretion which is one’s first 
demand upon others in sociability is also required 
of one’s own ego, because a breach of it in either 


direction causes the sociological artifact of socia- 
bility to break down into a sociological naturalism. 
One can therefore speak of an upper and a lower 
sociability threshold for the individual. At the mo- 
ment when people direct their association toward 
objective content and purpose, as well as at the 
moment when the absolutely personal and sub- 
jective matters of the individual enter freely into 
the phenomenon, sociability is no longer the cen- 
tral and controlling principle but at most a formal- 
istic and outwardly instrumental principle. 

From this negative definition of the nature of 
sociability through boundaries and _ thresholds, 
however, one can perhaps find the positive motif. 
Kant set it up as the principle of law that everyone 
should have that measure of freedom which could 
exist along with the freedom of every other person. 
If one stands by the sociability impulse as the 
source or also as the substance of sociability, the 
following is the principle according to which it is 
constituted: everyone should have as much satis- 
faction of this impulse as is consonant with the 
satisfaction of the impulse for all others. If one 
expresses this not in terms of the impulse but 
rather in terms of success, the principle of sociabil- 
ity may be formulated thus: everyone should 
guarantee to the other that maximum of sociable 
values (joy, relief, vivacity) which is consonant 
with the maximum of values he himself receives. 
As justice upon the Kantian basis is thoroughly 
democratic, so likewise this principle shows the 
democratic structure of all sociability, which to be 
sure every social stratum can realize only within 
itself, and which so often makes sociability be- 
tween members of different social classes burden- 
some and painful. But even among social equals 
the democracy of their sociability is a play. Socia- 
bility creates, if one will, an ideal sociological 
world, for in it—so say the enunciated principles— 
the pleasure of the individual is always contingent 
upon the joy of others; here, by definition, no one 
can have his satisfaction at the cost of contrary 
experiences on the part of others. In other forms 
of association such lack of reciprocity is excluded 
only by the ethical imperative which govern them 
but not by their own immanent nature. This world 
of sociability, the only one in which a democracy 
of equals is possible without friction, is an artificial 
world, made up of beings who have renounced 
both the objective and the purely personal features 
of the intensity and extensiveness of life in order 
to bring about among themselves a pure inter- 
action, free of any disturbing material accent. If 
we now have the conception that we enter into 
sociability purely as “human beings,” as that which 
we really are, lacking all the burdens, the agita- 
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tions, the inequalities with which real life disturbs 
the purity of our picture, it is because modern life 
is overburdened with objective content and ma- 
terial demands. Ridding ourselves of this burden 
in sociable circles, we believe we return to our 
natural-personal being and overlook the fact that 
this personal aspect also does not consist in its full 
uniqueness and natural completeness, but only in 
a certain reserve and stylizing of the sociable man. 
In earlier epochs, when a man did not depend so 
much upon the purposive, objective content of his 
associations, his “formal personality” stood out 
more clearly against his personal existence: hence 
personal bearing in the society of earlier times was 
much more ceremonially rigidly and impersonally 
regulated than now. This reduction of the personal 
periphery of the measure of significance which 
homogeneous interaction with others allowed the 
individual has been followed by a swing to the op- 
posite extreme; a specific attitude in society is that 
courtesy by which the strong, outstanding person 
not only places himself on a level with the weaker 
but goes so far as to assume the attitude that the 
weaker is the more worthy and superior. If associa- 
tion is interaction at all, it appears in its purest and 
most stylized form when it goes on among equals, 
just as symmetry and balance are the most out- 
standing forms of artistic stylizing of visible ele- 
ments. Inasmuch as sociability is the abstraction of 
association—an abstraction of the character of art 
or of play—it demands the purest, most trans- 
parent, most engaging kind of interaction—that 
among equals. It must, because of its very nature, 
posit beings who give up so much of their objective 
content, who are so modified in both their outward 
and their inner significance, that they are sociably 
equal, and every one of them can win sociability 
values for himself only under the condition that 
the others, interacting with him, can also win them. 
It is a game in which one “acts” as though all were 
equal, as though he especially esteemed everyone. 
This is just as far from being a lie as is play or 
art in all their departures from reality. But the 
instant the intentions and events of practical reality 
enter into the speech and behavior of sociability, 
it does become a lie—just as a painting does when 
it attempts, panorama fashion, to be taken for 
reality. That which is right and proper within the 
self-contained life of sociability, concerned only 
with the immediate play of its forms, becomes a 
lie when this is mere pretense, which in reality is 
guided by purposes of quite another sort than the 
sociable or is used to conceal such purposes—and 
indeed sociability may easily gei entangled with real 
life. 


It is an obvious corollary that everything may 
be subsumed under sociability which one can call 
sociological play-form; above all, play itself, which 
assumes a large place in the sociability of all 
epochs. The expression “social game” is significant 
in the deeper sense which I have indicated. The 
entire interactional or associational complex 
among men: the desire to gain advantage, trade, 
formation of parties and the desire to win from 
another, the movement between opposition and 
co-operation, outwitting and revenge—all this, 
fraught with purposive content in the serious 
affairs of reality, in play leads a life carried along 
only and completely by the stimulus of these 
functions. For even when play turns about a money 
prize, it is not the prize, which indeed could be 
won in many other ways, which is the specific 
point of the play; but the attraction for the true 
sportsman lies in the dynamics and in the chances 
of that sociologically significant form of activity 
itself. The social game has a deeper double mean- 
ing—that it is played not only in a society as its 
outward bearer but that with the society actually 
“society” is played. Further, in the sociology of 
the sexes, eroticism has elaborated a form of play: 
coquetry, which finds in sociability its lightest, 
most playful, and yet its widest realization. If the 
erotic question between the sexes turns about 
consent or denial (whose objects are naturally of 
endless variety and degree and by no means only 
of strictly physiological nature), so is it the essence 
of feminine coquetry to play hinted consent and 
hinted denial against each other to draw the man 
on without letting matters come to a decision, to 
rebuff him without making him lose all hope. The 
coquette brings her attractiveness to its climax by 
letting the man hang on the verge of getting what 
he wants without letting it become too serious for 
herself; her conduct swings between yes and no, 
without stopping at one or the other. She thus 
playfully shows the simple and pure form of erotic 
decision and can bring its polar opposites together 
in a quite integrated behavior, since the decisive 
and fateful content, which would bring it to one 
of the two decisions, by definition does not enter 
into coquetry. And this freedom from all the 
weight of firm content and residual reality gives 
coquetry that character of vacillation, of distance, 
of the ideal, which allows one to speak with some 
right of the “‘art”—not of the “arts”—of coquetry. 
In order, however, for coquetry to spread as so 
natural a growth on the soil of sociability, as 
experience shows it to be, it must be countered by 
a special attitude on the part of men. So long as 
the man denies himself the stimulation of co- 
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quetry, or so long as he is—on the contrary— 
merely a victim who is involuntarily carried along 
by her vacillations from a half-yes to a half-no— 
so long does coquetry lack the adequate structure 
of sociability. It lacks that free interaction and 
equivalence of the elements which is the funda- 
mental condition of sociability. The latter appears 
only when the man desires nothing more than this 
free moving play, in which something definitively 
erotic lurks only as a remote symbol, and when 
he does not get his pleasure in these gestures and 
preliminaries from erotic desire or fear of it. Co- 
quetry, as it unfolds its grace on the heights of 
sociable cultivation, has left behind the reality of 
erotic desire, of consent or denial, and becomes 
a play of shadow pictures of these serious matters. 
Where the latter enter or lurk, the whole process 
becomes a private affair of the two persons, played 
out on the level of reality; under the sociological 
sign of sociability, however, in which the essential 
orientation of the person to the fulness of life 
does not enter, coquetry is the teasing or even 
ironic play with which eroticism has distilled the 
pure essence of its interaction out from its sub- 
stantive or individual content. As sociability plays 
at the forms of society, so coquetry plays out the 
forms of eroticism. 

In what measure sociability realizes to the full 
the abstraction of the forms of sociological inter- 
action otherwise significant because of their con- 
tent and gives them—now turning about them- 
selves, so to speak—a shadow body is revealed 
finally in that most extensive instrument of all 
human common life, conversation. The decisive 
point is expressed in the quite banal experience that 
in the serious affairs of life men talk for the sake 
of the content which they wish to impart or about 
which they want to come to an understanding— 
in sociability talking is an end in itself; in purely 
sociable conversation the content is merely the in- 
dispensable carrier .of the stimulation, which the 
lively exchange of talk as such unfolds. All the 
forms with which this exchange develops: argu- 
ment and the appeals to the norms recognized by 
both parties; the conclusion of peace through com- 
promise and the discovery of common convictions; 
the thankful acceptance of the new and the parry- 
ing-off of that on which no understanding is to be 
hoped for—all these forms of conversational inter- 
action, otherwise in the service of innumerable 
contents and purposes of human intercourse, here 
have their meaning in themselves; that is to say, 
in the excitement of the play of relations which 
they establish between individuals, binding and 
loosening, conquering and being vanquished, giv- 


ing and taking. In order that this play may retain 
its self-sufficiency at the level of pure form, the 
content must receive no weight on its own account; 
as soon as the discussion gets business-like, it is 
no longer sociable; it turns its compass point 
around as soon as the verification of a truth be- 
comes its purpose. Its character as sociable con- 
verse is disturbed just as when it turns into a 
serious argument. The form of the common search 
of the truth, the form of the argument, may occur; 
but it must not permit the seriousness of the mo- 
mentary content to become its substance any more 
than one may put a piece of three-dimensional 
reality into the perspective of a painting. Not that 
the content of sociable conversation is a matter of 
indifference; it must be interesting, gripping, even 
significant—only it is not the purpose of the 
conversation that these qualities should square 
with objective results, which stand by definition 
outside the conversation. Outwardly, therefore, 
two conversations may run a similar course, but 
only that one of them is sociable in which the sub- 
ject matter, with all its value and stimulation, finds 
its justification, its place, and its purpose only in 
the functional play of conversation as such, in the 
form of repartee with its special unique signifi- 
cance. It therefore inheres in the nature of sociable 
conversation that its object matter can change 
lightly and quickly; for, since the matter is only 
the means, it has an entirely interchangeable and 
accidental character which inheres in means as 
against fixed purposes. Thus sociability offers, as 
was said, perhaps the only case in which talk isa 
legitimate end in itself. For by the fact that it is 
two-sided—indeed with the possible exception of 
looking-each-other-over the purest and most sub- 
limated form of mutuality among all sociological 
phenomena—it becomes the most adequate fulfil- 
ment of a relation, which is, so to speak, nothing 
but relationship, in which even that which is other- 
wise pure form of interaction is its own self- 
sufficient content. It results from this whole com- 
plex that also the telling of tales, witticisms, 
anecdotes, although often a stopgap and evidence 
of conversational poverty, still can show a fine 
tact in which all the motives of sociability are 
apparent. For, in the first place, the conversation 
is by this means kept above all individual intimacy, 
beyond everything purely personal which would 
not fit into the categories of sociability. This objec- 
tive element is brought in not for the sake of its 
content but in the interest of sociability; that some- 
thing is said and accepted is not an end in itself 
but a mere means to maintain the liveliness, the 
mutual understanding, the common consciousness 
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of the group. Not only thereby is it given a content 
which all can share but it is a gift of the individual 
to the whole, behind which the giver can remain 
invisible; the finest sociably told story is that in 
which the narrator allows his own person to remain 
completely in the background; the most effective 
story holds itself in the happy balance of the 
sociable ethic, in which the subjectively individual 
as well as the objectively substantive have dissolved 
themselves completely in the service of pure 
sociability. 

It is hereby indicated that sociability is the play- 
form also for the ethical forces of concrete society. 
The great problems placed before these forces are 
that the individual has to fit himself into a whole 
system and live for it: that, however, out of this 
system values and enhancement must flow back to 
him, that the life of the individual is but a means 
for the ends of the whole, the life of the whole 
but an instrument for the purposes of the indi- 
vidual. Sociability carries the seriousness, indeed 
the frequent tragedy of these requirements, over 
into its shadow world, in which there is no friction, 
because shadows cannot impinge upon one an- 
other. If it is, further, the ethical task of association 
to make the coming-together and the separation 
of its elements an exact and just expression of their 
inner relations, determined by the wholeness of 
their lives, so within sociability this freedom and 
adequacy are freed of their concrete and substan- 
tively deeper limitations; the manner in which in a 
“society” groups form and break up, conversation 
spins itself out, deepens, loosens, cuts itself off 
purely according to impulse and opportunity, that 
is a miniature picture of the social ideal that man 
might call the freedom of bondage. 

If all association and separation shall be the 
strictly appropriate representation of inner reali- 
ties, so are the latter here fallen by the way, and 
only the former phenomenon is left, whose play, 
obedient to its own laws, whose closed charm, 
represents aesthetically that moderation which the 
seriousness Of realities otherwise demands of its 
ethical decisions. 

This total interpretation of sociability is 
evidently realized by certain historical develop- 
ments. In the earlier German Middle Ages we 
find knightly fraternities which were founded by 
friendly patrician families. The religious and prac- 
tical ends of these unions seem to have been lost 
rather early, and in the fourteenth century the 
chivalrous interests and conduct remain their only 
specific content. Soon after, this also disappears, 
and there remain only purely sociable unions of 
aristocratic strata. Here the sociability apparently 


develops as the residuum of a society determined 
by a content—as the residuum which, because the 
content has been lost, can exist only in form and 
in the forms of with-one-another and for-one- 
another. That the essential existence of these forms 
can have only the inner nature of play or, reaching 
deeper, of art appears even more clearly in the 
court society of the ancien régime. Here by the 
falling-off of the concrete life-content, which was 
sucked away from the French aristocracy in some 
measure by the monarchy, there developed free- 
moving forms, toward which the consciousness of 
this class was crystallized—forms whose force, 
definitions, and relations were purely sociable and 
in no way symbols or functions of the real mean- 
ings and intensities of persons and institutions. The 
etiquette of court society became an end in itself; 
it “etiquetted” no content any longer but had 
elaborated immanent laws, comparable to those of 
art, which have validity only from the viewpoint 
of art and do not at all have the purpose of imitat- 
ing faithfully and strikingly the reality of the 
model, that is, of things outside art. 

With this phenomenon, sociability attains its 
most sovereign expression but at the same time 
verges on caricature. To be sure, it is its nature 
to shut out realities from the interactive relations 
of men and to build its castle in air according to 
the formal laws of these relations which move 
within themselves and recognize no purpose out- 
side themselves. But the deep-running source, from 
which this empire takes its energies, is nonetheless 
to be sought not in these self-regulating forms but 
only in the vitality of real individuals, in their 
sensitivities and attractions, in the fulness of their 
impulses and convictions. All sociability is but a 
symbol of life, as it shows itself in the flow of a 
lightly amusing play; but, even so, a symbol of life, 
whose likeness it only so far alters as is required 
by the distance from it gained in the play, exactly 
as also the freest and most fantastic art, the furthest 
from all reality, nourishes itself from a deep and 
true relation to reality, if it is not to be empty and 
lying. If sociability cuts off completely the threads 
which bind it to real life and out of which it spins 
its admittedly stylized web, it turns frém play to 
empty farce, to a lifeless schematization proud of 
its woodenness. 

From this context it becomes apparent that men 
can complain both justly and unjustly of the 
superficiality of social intercourse. It is one of the 
most pregnant facts of mental life that, if we weld 
certain elements taken from the whole of being 
into a realm of their own, which is governed by its 
own laws and not by those of the whole, this realm, 
if completely cut off from the life of the whole, can 
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display in its inner realization an empty nature 
suspended in the air; but then, often altered only 
by imponderables, precisely in this state of re- 
moval from all immediate reality, its deeper nature 
can appear more completely, more integrated and 
meaningful, than any attempt to comprehend it 
realistically and without taking distance. Accord- 
ingly as the former or the latter experience pre- 
dominates, will one’s own life, running its own 
course according to its own norms, be a formal, 
meaningless dead thing—or a symbolic play, in 
whose aesthetic charm all the finest and most 
highly sublimated dynamics of social existence and 
its riches are gathered. In all art, in all the symbol- 
ism of the religious life, in great measure even in 
the complex formulations of science, we are 
thrown back upon this belief, upon this feeling, 
that autonomies of mere parts of observed reality, 
that the combinations of certain superficial ele- 
ments possess a relation to the depth and whole- 
ness of life, which, although often not easy to for- 
mulate, makes such a part the bearer and the 
representative of the fundamental reality. From 
this we may understand the saving grace and bless- 
ing effect of these realms built out of the pure 
forms of existence, for in them we are released 
from life but have it still. The sight of the sea frees 
us inwardly, not in spite of but because of the 
fact that in its rushing up only to recede, its 
receding only to rise again, in the play and counter- 


2. The I and the Me 


BY GEORGE H. MEAD 


WE WERE SPEAKING of the social con- 
ditions under which the self arises as an object. In 
addition to language we found two illustrations, one 
in play and the other in the game, and I wish to 
summarize and expand my account on these points. 
I have spoken of these from the point of view of 
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play of its waves, the whole of life is stylized to 
the simplest expression of its dynamic, quite free 
from all reality which one may experience and 
from all the baggage of individual fate, whose 
final meaning seems nevertheless to flow into this 
stark picture. Just so art perhaps reveals the secret 
of life; that we save ourselves not by simply looking 
away from it but precisely in that in the apparently 
self-governing play of its forms we construct and 
experience the meaning and the forces of its deep- 
est reality but without the reality itself. Sociability 
would not hold for so many thoughtful men who 
feel in every moment the pressure of life, this 
emancipating and saving exhilaration if it were 
only a flight from life, the mere momentary lifting 
of its seriousness. It can often enough be only this 
negative thing, a conventionalism and inwardly 
lifeless exchange of formulas; so perhaps in the 
ancien régime, where gloomy anxiety over a threat- 
ening reality drove men into pure escape, into 
severance from the powers of actual life. The free- 
ing and lightening, however, that precisely the 
more thoughtful man finds in sociability is this; 
that association and exchange of stimulus, in which 
all the tasks and the whole weight of life are 
realized, here is consumed in an artistic play, in 
that simultaneous sublimation and dilution, in 
which the heavily freighted forces of reality are 
felt only as from a distance, their weight fleeting 
in a charm. 


children. We can, of course, refer also to the atti- 
tudes of more primitive people out of which our 
civilization has arisen. A striking illustration of play 
as distinct from the game is found in the myths and 
various of the plays which primitive people carry 
out, especially in religious pageants. The pure play 
attitude which we find in the case of little children 
may not be found here, since the participants are 
adults, and undoubtedly the relationship of these 
play processes to that which they interpret is more 
or less in the minds of even the most primitive 
people. In the process of interpretation of such 
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rituals, there is an organization of play which per- 
haps might be compared to that which is taking 
place in the kindergarten in dealing with the plays 
of little children, where these are made into a set 
that will have a definite structure or relationship. At 
least something of the same sort is found in the play 
of primitive people. This type of activity belongs, 
of course, not to the everyday life of the people in 
their dealing with the objects about them—there 
we have a more or less definitely developed self- 
consciousness—but in their attitudes toward the 
forces about them, the nature upon which they de- 
pend; in their attitude toward this nature which is 
vague and uncertain, there we have a much more 
primitive response; and that response finds its ex- 
pression in taking the role of the other, playing at 
the expression of their gods and their heroes, going 
through certain rites which are the representation 
oi what these individuals are supposed to be doing. 
The process is one which develops, to be sure, into 
a more or less definite technique and is controlled; 
and yet we can say that it has arisen out of situations 
similar to those in which little children play at being 
a parent, at being a teacher—vague personalities 
that are about them and which affect them and on 
which they depend. These are personalities which 
they take, roles they play, and in so far control the 
development of their own personality. This out- 
come is just what the kindergarten works toward. 
It takes the characters of these various vague beings 
and gets them into such an organized social rela- 
tionship to each other that they build up the char- 
acter of the little child. The very introduction of 
organization from outside supposes a lack of or- 
ganization at this period in the child’s experience. 
Over against such a situation of the little child and 
primitive people, we have the game as such. 

The fundamental difference between the game 
and play is that in the latter the child must have the 
attitude of all the others involved in that game. The 
attitudes of the other players which the participant 
assumes organize into a sort of unit, and it is that 
organization which controls the response of the 
individual. The illustration used was of a person 
playing baseball. Each one of his own acts is de- 
termined by his assumption of the action of the 
others who are playing the game. What he does is 
controlled by his being everyone else on that team, 
at least in so far as those attitudes affect his own 
particular response. We get then an “other” which 
is an organization of the attitudes of those involved 
in the same process. 

The organized community or social group which 
gives to the individual his unity of self may be called 
“the generalized other.” The attitude of the general- 


ized other is the attitude of the whole community.’ 
Thus, for example, in the case of such a social group 
as a ball team, the team is the generalized other in 
so far as it enters—as an organized process or social 
activity—into the experience of any one of the in- 
dividual members of it. 

If the given human individual is to develop a self 
in the fullest sense, it is not sufficient for him merely 
to take the attitudes of other human individuals 
toward himself and toward one another within the 
human social process, and to bring that social 
process as a whole into his individual experience 
merely in these terms: he must also, in the same 
way that he takes the attitudes of other individuals 
toward himself and toward one another, take their 
attitudes toward the various phases or aspects of 
the common social activity or set of social under- 
takings in which, as members of an organized so- 
ciety or social group, they are all engaged; and he 
must then, by generalizing these individual attitudes 
of that organized society or social group itself, as a 
whole, act toward different social projects which at 
any given time it is carrying out, or toward the vari- 
ous larger phases of the general social process which 
constitutes its life and of which these projects are 
specific manifestations. This getting of the broad 
activities of any given social whole or organized 
society as such within the experiential field of any 
one of the individuals involved or included in that 
whole is, in other words, the essential basis and pre- 
requisite of the fullest development of that indi- 
vidual’s self: only in so far as he takes the attitudes 
of the organized social group to which he belongs 
toward the organized, co-operative social activity or 
set of such activities in which that group as such is 
engaged, does he develop a complete self or possess 
the sort of complete self he has developed. And on 
the other hand, the complex co-operative processes 
and activities and institutional functionings of or- 


1. It is possible for inanimate objects, no less than for 
other human organisms, to form parts of the generalized 
and organized—the completely socialized—other for any 
given human individual, in so far as he responds to such 
objecis socially or in a social fashion (by means of the 
mechanism of thought, the internalized conversation of 
gestures). Any thing—any object or set of objects, whether 
animate or inanimate, human or animal, or *taerely physi- 
cal—toward which he acts, or to which he responds, so- 
cially, is an element in what for him is the generalized 
other; by taking the attitudes of which toward himself he 
becomes conscious of himself as an object or individual, 
and thus develops a self or personality. Thus, for example, 
the cult, in its primitive form, is merely the social em- 
bodiment of the relation between the given social group 
or community and its physical environment—an organized 
social means, adopted by the individual members of that 
group or community, of entering into social relations with 
that environment, or (in a sense) of carrying on conversa- 
tions with it; and in this way that environment becomes 
part of the total generalized other for each of the indi- 
vidual members of the given social group or community. 
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ganized human society are also possible only in so 
far as every individual involved in them or belong- 
ing to that society can take the general attitudes of 
all other such individuals with reference to these 
processes and activities and institutional function- 
ings, and to the organized social whole of experien- 
tial relations and interactions thereby constituted— 
and can direct his own behavior accordingly. 

It is in the form of the generalized other that the 
social process influences the behavior of the individ- 
uals involved in it and carrying it on, i.e., that the 
community exercises control over the conduct of its 
individual members; for it is in this form that the 
social process or community enters as a determin- 
ing factor into the individual's thinking. In abstract 
thought the individual takes the attitude of the gen- 
eralized other* toward himself, without reference to 
its expression in any particular other individuals; 
and in concrete thought he takes that attitude in 
so far as it is expressed in the attitudes toward his 
behavior of those other individuals with whom he is 
involved in the given social situation or act. But 
only by taking the attitude of the generalized other 
toward himself, in one or another of these ways, 
can he think at all; for only thus can thinking—or 
the internalized conversation of gestures which con- 
stitutes thinking—occur. And only through the 
taking by individuals of the attitude or attitudes of 
the generalized other toward themselves is the exist- 
ence of a universe of discourse, as that system of 
common or social meanings which thinking presup- 
poses at its context, rendered possible. 

The self-conscious human individual, then, takes 
or assumes the organized social attitudes of the 
given social group or community (or of some one 
section thereof) to which he belongs, toward the 
social problems of various kinds which confront 
that group or community at any given time, and 
which arise in connection with the correspondingly 
different social projects or organized co-operative 


2. We have said that the internal conversation of the 
individual with himself in terms of words or significant 
gestures—the conversation which constitutes the process 
or activity of thinking—is carried on by the individual 
from the standpoint of the “generalized other.” And the 
more abstract that conversation is, the more abstract think- 
ing happens to be, the further removed is the generalized 
other from any connection with particular individuals. It 
is especially in abstract thinking, that is to say, that the 
conversation involved is carried on by the individual with 
the generalized other, rather than with any particular in- 
dividuals. Thus it is, for example, that abstract concepts 
are concepts stated in terms of the attitudes of the entire 
social group or community; they are stated on the basis of 
the individual’s consciousness of the attitudes of the gen- 
eralized other toward them, as a result of his taking these 
attitudes of the generalized other and then responding to 
them. And thus it is also that abstract prepositions are 
stated in a form which anyone—any other intelligent in- 
dividual—will accept. 


enterprises in which that group or community as 
such is engaged; and as an individual participant in 
these social projects or co-operative enterprises, he 
governs his own conduct accordingly. In politics, 
for example, the individual identifies himself with 
an entire political party and takes the organized atti- 
tudes of that entire party toward the rest of the given 
social community and toward the problems which 
confront the party within the given social situation; 
and he consequently reacts or responds in terms of 
the organized attitudes of the party as a whole. He 
thus enters into a special set of social relations with 
all the other individuals who belong to that political 
party; and in the same way he enters into various 
other special sets of social relations, with various 
other classes of individuals respectively, the indi- 
viduals of each of these classes being the other 
members of some one of the particular organized 
subgroups (determined in socially functional 
terms) of which he himself is a member within the 
entire given society or social community. In the 
most highly developed, organized, and complicated 
human social communities—those evolved by civil- 
ized man—these various socially functional classes 
or subgroups of individuals to which any given in- 
dividual belongs (and with the other individual 
members of which he thus enters into a special set 
of social relations) are of two kinds. Some of them 
are concrete social classes or subgroups, such as 
political parties, clubs, corporations, which are all 
actually functional social units, in terms of which 
their individual members are directly related to one 
another. The others are abstract social classes or 
subgroups, such as the class of debtors and the 
class of creditors, in terms of which their individual 
members are related to one another only more or 
less indirectly, and which only more or less in- 
directly function as social units, but which afford 
or represent unlimited possibilities for the widening 
and ramifying and enriching of the social relations 
among all the individual members of the given so- 
ciety as an organized and unified whole. The given 
individual’s membership in several of these abstract 
social classes or subgroups makes possible his en- 
trance into definite social relations (however in- 
direct) with an almost infinite number of other in- 
dividuals who also belong to or are included within 
one or another of these abstract social classes or 
subgroups cutting across functional lines of de- 
marcation which divide different human social com- 
munities from one another, and including individual 
members form several (in some cases from all) 
such communities. Of these abstract social classes 
or subgroups of human individuals the one which 
is most inclusive and extensive is, of course, the one 
defined by the logical universe of discourse (or sys- 
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tem of universally significant symbols) deter- 
mined by the participation and communicative in- 
teraction of individuals; for of all such classes or 
subgroups, it is the one which claims the largest 
number of individual members, and which enables 
the largest conceivable number of human indi- 
viduals to enter into some sort of social relation, 
however, indirect or abstract it may be, with one 
another—a relation arising from the universal func- 
tioning of gestures as significant symbols in the gen- 
eral human social process of communication. 

I have pointed out, then, that there are two general 
stages in the full development of the self. At the 
first of these stages, the individual’s self is consti- 
tuted simply by an organization of the particular 
attitudes of other individuals toward himself and 
toward one another in the specific social acts in 
which he participates with them. But at the second 
stage in the full development of the individual’s 
self that self is constituted not only by an organiza- 
tion of these particular individual attitudes, but also 
by an organization of the social attitudes of the gen- 
eralized other or the social group as a whole to 
which he belongs. These social or group attitudes 
are brought within the individual’s field of direct 
experience, and are included as elements in the 
structure or constitution of his self, in the same way 
that the attitudes of particular other individuals are; 
and the individual arrives at them, or succeeds in 
taking them, by means of further organizing, and 
then generalizing, the attitudes of particular other 
individuals in terms of their organized social bear- 
ings and implications. So the self reaches its full de- 
velopment by organizing these individual attitudes 
of others into the organized social or group atti- 
tudes, and by thus becoming an individual reflec- 
tion of the general systematic pattern of social or 
group behavior in which it and the others are all 
involved—a pattern which enters as a whole into 
the individual’s experience in terms of these or- 
ganized group attitudes which, through the mecha- 
nism of his central nervous system, he takes toward 
himself, just as he takes the individual attitudes of 
others. 

The game has a logic, so that such an organiza- 
tion of the self is rendered possible: there is a defi- 
nite end to be obtained; the actions of the different 
individuals are all related to each other with refer- 
ence to that end so that they do not conflict; one is 
not in conflict with himself in the attitude of another 
man on the team. If one has the attitude of the per- 
son throwing the ball he can also have the response 
of catching the ball. The two are related so that they 
further the purpose of the game itself. They are 
interrelated in a unitary, organic fashion. There is 
a definite unity, then, which is introduced into the 


organization of other selves when we reach such a 
stage as that of the game, as over against the situa- 
tion of play where there is a simple succession of 
one role after another, a situation which is, of 
course, characteristic of the child’s own personality. 
The child is one thing at one time and another at 
another, and what he is at one moment does not 
determine what he is at another. That is both the 
charm of childhood as well as its inadequacy. You 
cannot count on the child; you cannot assume that 
all the things he does are going to determine what 
he will do at any moment. He is not organized into 
a whole. The child has no definite character, no 
definite personality. 

The game is then an illustration of the situation 
out of which an organized personality arises. In so 
far as the child does take the attitude of the other 
and allows that attitude of the other to determine 
the thing he is going to do with reference to a com- 
mon end, he is becoming an organic member of 
society. He is taking over the morale of that society 
and is becoming an essential member of it. He be- 
longs to it in so far as he does allow the attitude of 
the other that he takes to control his own immediate 
expression. What is involved here is some sort of an 
organized process. That which is expressed in terms 
of the game is, of course, being continually ex- 
pressed in the social life of the child, but this wider 
process goes beyond the immediate experience of 
the child himself. The importance of the game is 
that it lies entirely inside of the child’s own experi- 
ence, and the importance of our modern type of 
education is that it is brought as far as possible 
within this realm. The different attitudes that a 
child assumes are so organized that they exercise a 
definite control over his response, as the attitudes in 
a game control his own immediate response. In the 
game we get an organized other, a generalized 
other, which is found in the nature of the child it- 
self, and finds its expression in the immediate ex- 
perience of the child. And it is that organized ac- 
tivity in the child’s own nature controlling the 
particular response which gives unity, and which 
builds up his own self. 

What goes on in the game goes onin the life of 
the child all the time. He is continually taking the 
attitudes of those about him, especially the roles of 
those who in some sense control him and on whom 
he depends. He gets the function of the process in 
an abstract sort of a way at first. It goes over from 
the play into the game in a real sense. He has to play 
the game. The morale of the game takes hold of the 
child more than the larger morale of the whole com- 
munity. The child passes into the game and the 
game expresses a social situation in which he can 
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completely enter; its morale may have a greater 
hold on him than that of the family to which he 
belongs or the community in which he lives. There 
are all sorts of social organizations, some of which 
are fairly lasting, some temporary, into which the 
child is entering, and he is playing a sort of social 
game in them. It is a period in which he likes “to 
belong,” and he gets into organizations which come 
into existence and pass out of existence. He becomes 
a something which can function in the organized 
whole, and thus tends to determine himself in his 
relationship with the group to which he belongs. 
That process is one which is a striking stage in the 
development of the child’s morale. It constitutes 
him a self-conscious member of the community to 
which he belongs. 

Such is the process by which a personality arises. 
I have spoken of this as a process in which a child 
takes the role of the other, and said that it takes 
place essentially through the use of language. Lan- 
guage is predominantly, based on the vocal gesture 
by means of which co-operative activities in a com- 
munity are carried out. Language in its significant 
sense is that vocal gesture which tends to arouse in 
the individual the attitude which it arouses in others, 
and it is this perfecting of the self by the gesture 
which mediates the social activities that gives rise 
to the process of taking the role of the other. The 
latter phrase is a little unfortunate because it sug- 
gests an actor’s attitude which is actually more so- 
phisticated than that which is involved in our own 
experience. To this degree it does not correctly de- 
scribe that which I have in mind. We see the process 
most definitely in a primitive form in those situa- 
tions where the child’s play takes different roles. 
Here the very fact that he is ready to pay out money, 
for instance, arouses the attitude of the person who 
receives money; the very process is calling out in 
him the corresponding activities of the other person 
involved. The individual stimulates himself to the 
response which he is calling out in the other person, 
and then acts in some degree in response to that situ- 
ation. In play the child does definitely act out the 
role which he himself has aroused in himself. It is 
that which gives, as I have said, a definite content 
in the individual which answers to the stimulus that 
affects him as it affects somebody else. The content 
of the other that enters into one personality is the 
response in the individual which his gesture calls 
out in the other. 

We may illustrate our basic concept by a refer- 
ence to the notion of property. If we say “This is my 
property, I shail control it,” that affirmation calls 
out a certain set of responses which must be the 
same in any community in which property exists. 
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It involves an organized attitude with reference to 
property which is common to all the members of 
the community. One must have a definite attitude of 
control of his own property and respect for the 
property of others. Those attitudes (as organized sets 
of responses) must be there on the part of all, so 
that when one says such a thing he calls out in him- 
self the response of the others. He is calling out the 
response of what I have called a generalized other. 
That which makes society possible is such common 
responses, such organized attitudes, with reference 
to what we term property, the cults of religion, the 
process of education, and the relations of the fam- 
ily. Of course, the wider the society the more defi- 
nitely universal these objects must be. In any case 
there must be a definite set of responses, which we 
may speak of as abstract, and which can belong to 
a very large group. Property is in itself a very ab- 
stract concept. It is that which the individual can 
control himself and nobody else can control. The 
attitude is different from that of a dog toward a 
bone. A dog will fight any other dog trying to take 
the bone. The dog is not taking the attitude of the 
other dog. A man who says “This is my property” 
is taking an attitude of the other person. The man 
is appealing to his rights because he is able to take 
the attitude which everybody else in the group has 
with reference to property, thus arousing in himself 
the attitude of others. 

What goes to make up the organized self is the 
organization of the attitudes which are common to 
the group. A person is a personality because he be- 
longs to a community, because he takes over the 
institutions of that community into his own con- 
duct. He takes its language as a medium by which he 
gets his personality, and then through a process of 
taking the different roles that all the others furnish 
he comes to get the attitude of the members of the 
community. Such, in a certain sense, is the structure 
of a man’s personality. There are certain common 
responses which each individual has toward certain 
common things, and in so far as those common re- 
sponses are awakened in the individual when he is 
affecting other persons he arouses his own self. The 
structure, then, on which the self is built is this 
response which is common to all, for one has to be 
a member of a community to be a self. Such re- 
sponses are abstract attitudes, but they constitute 
just what we term a man’s character. They give him 
what we term his principles, the acknowledged 
attitudes of all members of the community toward 
what are the values of that community. He is put- 
ting himself in the place of the generalized other, 
which represents the organized responses of all the 
members of the group. It is that which guides con- 
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duct controlled by principles, and a person who has 
such an organized group of responses is a man 
whom we say has character, in the moral sense. 

It is a structure of attitudes, then, which goes to 
make up a self, as distinct from a group of habits. 
We all of us have, for example, certain groups of 
habits, such as the particular intonations which a 
person uses in his speech. This is a set of habits of 
vocal expression which one has but which one does 
not know about. The sets of habits which we have 
of that sort mean nothing to us; we do not hear 
the intonations of our speech that others hear un- 
less we are paying particular attention to them. The 
habits of emotional expression which belong to our 
speech are of the same sort. We may know that we 
have expressed ourselves in a joyous fashion but 
the detailed process is one which does not come 
back to our conscious selves. There are whole 
bundles of such habits which do not enter into a 
conscious self, but which help to make up what is 
termed the unconscious self. 

After all, what we mean by self-consciousness is 
an awakening in ourselves of the group of attitudes 
which we are arousing in others, especially when it 
is an important set of responses which go to make 
up the members of the community. It is unfortunate 
to fuse or mix up consciousness, as we ordinarily 
use that term, and self-consciousness. Conscious- 
ness, as frequently used, simply has reference to the 
field of experience, but self-consciousness refers to 
the ability to call out in ourselves a set of definite re- 


3, Reciprocity 


BY MARCEL MAUSS 


WE INTEND in this book to isolate one 
important set of phenomena: namely, prestations 
which are in theory voluntary, disinterested and 
spontaneous, but are in fact obligatory and inter- 
ested. The form usually taken is that of the gift 
generously offered; but the accompanying be- 
haviour is formal pretence and social deception, 
while the transaction itself is based on obligation 
and economic self-interest. We shall note the 
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sponses which belong to the others of the group. 
Consciousness and self-consciousness are not on the 
same level. A man alone has, fortunately or un- 
fortunately, access to his own toothache, but that 
is not what we mean by self-consciousness. 

I have so far emphasized what I have called the 
structures upon which the self is constructed, the 
framework of the self, as it were. Of course we are 
not only what is common to all: each one of the 
selves is different from everyone else; but there has 
to be such a common structure as I have sketched 
in order that we may be members of a community 
at all. We cannot be ourselves unless we are also 
members in whom there is a community of attitudes 
which control the attitudes of all. We cannot have 
rights unless we have common attitudes. That 
which we have acquired as self-conscious persons 
makes us such members of society and gives us 
selves. Selves can only exist in definite relationships 
to other selves. No hard-and-fast line can be drawn 
between our own selves and the selves of others, 
since our own selves exist and enter as such into our 
experience only in so far as the selves of others 
exist and enter as such into our experience also. The 
individual possesses a self only in relation to the 
selves of the other members of his social group; and 
the structure of his self expresses or reflects the gen- 
eral behavior pattern of this social group to which 
he belongs, just as does the structure of the self of 
every other individual belonging to this social 


group. 


various principles behind this necessary form of 
exchange (which is nothing less than’ the division 
of labour itself), but we shall confine our detailed 
study to the enquiry: In primitive or archaic types 
of society what is the principle whereby the gift re- 
ceived has to be repaid? What force is there in the 
thing given which compels the recipient to make a 
return? We hope, by presenting enough data, to be 
able to answer this question precisely, and also to 
indicate the direction in which answers to cognate 
questions might be sought. We shall also pose new 
problems. Of these, some concern the morality of 
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the contract: for instance, the manner in which to- 
day the law of things remains bound up with the law 
of persons; and some refer to the forms and ideas 
which have always been present in exchange and 
which even now are to be seen in the idea of indi- 
vidual interest. 


x BS ak 


In the systems of the past we do not find simple 
exchange of goods, wealth and produce through 
markets established among individuals. For it is 
groups, and not individuals, which carry on ex- 
change, make contracts, and are bound by obliga- 
tions; the persons represented in the contracts are 
moral persons—clans, tribes, and families; the 
groups, or the chiefs as intermediaries for the 
groups, confront and oppose each other. Further, 
what they exchange is not exclusively goods and 
wealth, real and personal property, and things of 
economic value. They exchange rather courtesies, 
entertainments, ritual, military assistance, women, 
children, dances, and feasts; and fairs in which the 
market is but one element and the circulation of 
wealth but one part of a wide and enduring con- 
tract. Finally, although the prestations and counter- 
prestations take place under a voluntary guise they 
are in essence strictly obligatory, and their sanction 
is private or open warfare. We propose to call this 
the system of total prestations. 


* * * 


The Obligation to Give and 
the Obligation to Receive 


To appreciate fully the institutions of total presta- 
tion and the potlatch we must seek to explain two 
complementary factors. Total prestation not only 
carries with it the obligation to repay gifts received, 
but it implies two others equally important: the 
obligation to give presents and the obligation to 
receive them. A complete theory of the three obli- 
gations would include a satisfactory fundamental 
explanation of this form of contract among Poly- 
nesian clans. For the moment we simply indicate 
the manner in which the subject might be treated. 

It is easy to find a large number of facts on the 
obligation to receive. A clan, household, association 
or guest is constrained to demand hospitality, to 
receive presents, to barter or to make blood and 
marriage alliances. The Dayaks have even devel- 
oped a whole set of customs based on the obligation 
to partake of any meal at which one is present or 
which one has seen in preparation. 

The obligation to give is no less important. If we 
understood this, we should also know how men 


came to exchange things with each other. We 
merely point out a few facts. To refuse to give, or 
to fail to invite, is—like refusing to accept—the 
equivalent of a declaration of war; it is a refusal of 
friendship and intercourse. Again, one gives be- 
cause one is forced to do so, because the recipient 
has a sort of proprietary right over everything which 
belongs to the donor. This right is expressed and 
conceived as a sort of spiritual bond. Thus in Aus- 
tralia the man who owes all the game he kills to his 
father- and mother-in-law may eat nothing in their 
presence for fear that their very breath should 
poison his food. We have seen above that the 
taonga sister’s son has customs of this kind in Sa- 
moa, which are comparable with those of the sister’s 
son (vasu) in Fiji. 

In all these instances there is a series of rights and 
duties about consuming and repaying existing side 
by side with rights and duties about giving and re- 
ceiving. The pattern of symmetrical and reciprocal 
rights is not difficult to understand if we realize that 
it is first and foremost a pattern of spiritual bonds 
between things which are to some extent parts of 
persons, and persons and groups that behave in 
some measure as if they were things. 

All these institutions reveal the same kind of 
social and psychological pattern. Food, women, 
children, possessions, charms, land, labour, serv- 
ices, religious offices, rank—everything is stuff to 
be given away and repaid. In perpetual interchange 
of what we may call spiritual matter, comprising 
men and things, these elements pass and repass be- 
tween clans and individuals, ranks, sexes and gen- 
erations. 


Political and Economic Conclusions 


Our facts do more than illumine our morality and 
point out our ideal; for they help us to analyse eco- 
nomic facts of a more general nature, and our anal- 
ysis might suggest the way to better administrative 
procedures for our societies. 

We have repeatedly pointed out how this econ- 
omy of gift-exchange fails to conform to the prin- 
ciples of so-called natural economy or utilitarian- 
ism. The phenomena in the economic life of the 
people we have studied (and they are good repre- 
sentatives of the great neolithic stage of civiliza- 
tion) and the survivals of these traditions in socie- 
ties closer to ours and even in our own custom, are 
disregarded in the schemes adopted by the few 
economists who have tried to compare the various 
forms of economic life. We add our own observa- 
tions to those of Malinowski who devoted a whole 
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work to ousting the prevalent doctrines on primi- 
tive economics. 

Here is a chain of undoubted fact. The notion of 
value exists in these societies. Very great surpluses, 
even by European standards, are amassed; they are 
expended often at pure Joss with tremendous ex- 
travagance and without a trace of mercenariness; 
among things exchanged are tokens of wealth, a 
kind of money. All this very rich economy is never- 
theless imbued with religious elements; money still 
has its magical power and is linked to clan and indi- 
vidual. Diverse economic activities—for example, 
the market—are impregnated with ritual and myth; 
they retain a ceremonial character, obligatory and 
efficacious; they have their own ritual and etiquette. 
Here is the answer to the question already posed by 
Durkheim about the religious origin of the notion 
of economic value. The facts also supply answers to 
a string of problems about the forms and origins of 
what is so badly termed exchange—the barter or 
permutatio of useful articles. In the view of cautious 
Latin authors in the Aristotelian tradition and their 
a priori economic history, this is the origin of the 
division of labour. On the contrary, it is something 
other than utility which makes goods circulate in 
these multifarious and fairly enlightened societies. 
Clans, age groups and sexes, in view of the many 
relationships ensuing from contacts between them, 
are in a state of perpetual economic effervescence 
which has little about it that is materialistic; it is 
much less prosaic than our sale and purchase, hire 
of services and speculations. 

We may go farther than this and break down, re- 
consider and redefine the principal notions of which 
we have already made use. Our terms ‘present’ and 
‘gift do not have precise meanings, but we could 
find no others. Concepts which we like to put in 
opposition—freedom and obligation; generosity, 
liberality, luxury on the one hand and saving, inter- 
est, austerity on the other—are not exact and it 
would be well to put them to the test. We cannot 
deal very fully with this; but let us take an example 
from the Trobriands. It is a complex notion that 
inspires the economic actions we have described, a 
notion neither of purely free and gratuitous presta- 
tions, nor of purely interested and utilitarian pro- 
duction and exchange; it is a kind of hybrid. 

Malinowski made a serious effort to classify all 
the transactions he witnessed in the Trobriands 
according to the interest or disinterestedness pres- 
ent in them. He ranges them from pure gift to bar- 
ter with bargaining, but this classification is unten- 
able. Thus according to Malinowski the typical 
‘pure gift’ is that between spouses. Now in our view 
one of the most important acts noted by the author, 
and one which throws a strong light on sexual rela- 


tionships, is the mapula, the sequence of payments 
by a husband to his wife as a kind of salary for 
sexual services. Likewise the payments to chiefs are 
tribute; the distributions of food (sagali) are pay- 
ments for labour or ritual accomplished, such as 
work done on the eve of a funeral. Thus basically as 
these gifts are not spontaneous so also they are not 
really disinterested. They are for the most part 
counter-prestations made not solely in order to pay 
for goods or services, but also to maintain a profit- 
able alliance which it would be unwise to reject, as 
for instance partnership between fishing tribes and 
tribes of hunters and potters. Now this fact is wide- 
spread—we have met it with the Maori, Tsimshian 
and others. Thus it is clear wherein this mystical 
and practical force resides, which at once binds 
clans together and keeps them separate, which di- 
vides their labour and constrains them to exchange. 
Even in these societies the individuals and the 
groups, or rather the sub-groups, have always felt 
the sovereign right to refuse a contract, and it is 
this which lends an appearance of generosity to the 
circulation of goods. On the other hand, normally 
they had neither the right of, nor interest in, such 
a refusal; and it is that which makes these distant 
societies seem akin to ours. 

The use of money suggests other considerations. 
The Trobriand vaygu’a, armshells and necklaces, 
like the North-West American coppers and Iroquois 
wampum, are at once wealth, tokens of wealth, 
means of exchange and payment, and things to be 
given away or destroyed. In addition they are 
pledges, linked to the persons who use them and who 
in turn are bound by them. Since, however, at other 
times they serve as tokens of money, there is interest 
in giving them away, for if they are transformed into 
services or merchandise that yield money then one 
is better off in the end. We may truly say that the 
Trobriand or Tsimshian chief behaves somewhat 
like the capitalist who knows how to spend his 
money at the right time only to build his capital up 
again. Interest and disinterestedness taken together 
explain this form of the circulation of wealth and of 
the circulation of tokens of wealth that follows upon 
it. 

Even the destruction of wealth doés: not cor- 
respond to the complete disinterestedness which one 
might expect. These great acts of generosity are not 
free from self-interest. The extravagant consump- 
tion of wealth, particularly in the potlatch, always 
exaggerated and often purely destructive, in which 
goods long stored are all at once given away or 
destroyed, lends to these institutions the appear- 
ance of wasteful expenditure and child-like prod- 
igality. Not only are valuable goods thrown away 
and foodstuffs consumed to excess but there is 
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destruction for its own sake—coppers are thrown 
mto the sea or broken. But the motives of such 
excessive gifts and reckless consumption, such mad 
losses and destruction of wealth, especially in these 
potlatch societies, are in no way disinterested. Be- 
tween vassals and chiefs, between vassals and their 
henchmen, the hierarchy is established by means of 
these gifts. To give is to show one’s superiority, to 
show that one is something more and higher, that 
one is magister. To accept without returning or re- 
paying more is to face subordination, to become a 
client and subservient, to become minister. 

The magic ritual in the kula known as mwasila 
contains spells and symbols which show that the 
man who wants to enter into a contract seeks above 
all profit in the form of social—one might almost 
say animal—superiority. Thus he charms the betel- 
nut to be used with his partners, casts a spell over 
the chief and his fellows, then over his own pigs, 
his necklaces, his head and mouth, the opening gifts 
and whatever else he earries; then he chants, not 
without exaggeration: ‘I shall kick the mountain, 
the mountain moves . . . the mountain falls down. 
. . . My spell shall go to the top of Dobu Moun- 
tain. . . . My canoe will sink. . . . My fame is 
like thunder, my treading is like the roar of flying 
witches. . . . Tudududu.’ The aim is to be the first, 
the finest, luckiest, strongest and richest and that 
is how to set about it. Later the chief confirms his 
mana when he redistributes to his vassals and rela- 
tives what he has just received; he maintains his 
rank among the chiefs by exchanging armshells for 
necklaces, hospitality for visits, and so on. In this 
case wealth is, in every aspect, as much a thing of 
prestige as a thing of utility. But are we certain that 
our own position is different and that wealth with us 
is not first and foremost a means of controlling 
others? 

Let us test now the notion to which we have 
opposed the ideas of the gift and disinterestedness: 
that of interest and the individual pursuit of utility. 
This agrees no better with previous theories. If 
similar motives animate Trobriand and American 
chiefs and Andaman clans and once animated gen- 
erous Hindu or Germanic noblemen in their giving 
and spending, they are not to be found in the cold 
reasoning of the business man, banker or capitalist. 
In those earlier civilizations one had interests but 
they differed from those of our time. There, if one 
hoards, it is only to spend later on, to put people 
under obligations and to win followers. Exchanges 
are made as well, but only of luxury objects like 
clothing and ornaments, or feasts and other things 
that are consumed at once. Return is made with in- 
terest, but that is done in order to humiliate the 
original donor or exchange partner and not merely 


to recompense him for the loss that the lapse of 
time causes him. He has an interest but it is only 
analogous to the one which we say is our guiding 
principle. 

Ranged between the relatively amorphous and 
disinterested economy within the sub-groups of 
Australian and North American (Eastern and 
Prairie) clans, and the individualistic economy of 
pure interest which our societies have had to some 
extent ever since their discovery by Greeks and 
Semites, there is a great series of institutions and 
economic events not governed by the rationalism 
which past theory so readily took for granted. 

The word ‘interest’ is recent in origin and can be 
traced back to the Latin interest written on account 
books opposite rents to be recovered. In the most 
epicurean of these philosophies pleasure and the 
good were pursued and not material utility. The 
victory of rationalism and mercantilism was re- 
quired before the notions of profit and the indi- 
vidual were given currency and raised to the level 
of principles. One can date roughly—after Mande- 
ville and his Fable des A beilles—the triun.ph of the 
notion of individual interest. It is only by awkward 
paraphrasing that one can render the phrase ‘indi- 
vidual interest’ in Latin, Greek or Arabic. Even the 
men who wrote in classical Sanskrit and used the 
word artha, which is fairly close to our idea of in- 
terest, turned it, as they did with other categories of 
action, into an idea different from ours. The sacred 
books of ancient India divide human actions into 
the categories of law (dharma), interest (ariha) 
the desire (kama). But artha reters particularly to 
the political interest of king, Brahmins and minis- 
ters, or royalty and the various castes. The consid- 
erable literature of the Niticastra is not economic 
in tone. 

It is only our Western societies that quite recently 
turned man into an economic animal. But we are 
not yet all animals of the same species. In both 
lower and upper classes pure irrational expenditure 
is in current practice: it is still characteristic of some 
French noble houses. Homo oeconomicus is not be- 
hind us, but before, like the moral man, the man of 
duty, the scientific man and the reasonable man. 
For a long time man was something quite different; 
and it is not so long now since be became a machine 
—a calculating machine. 

In other respects we are still far from frigid utili- 
tarian calculation. Make a thorough statistical anal- 
ysis, as Halbwachs did for the working classes, of 
the consumption and expenditure of our middle 
classes and how many needs are found satisfied? 
How many desires are fulfilled that have utility as 
their end? Does not the rich man’s expenditure on 
luxury, art, servants and extravagances recall the 
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expenditure of the nobleman of former times or the 
savage chiefs whose customs we have been de- 
scribing? 

It is another question to ask if it is good that this 
should be so. It is a good thing possibly that there 
exist means of expenditure and exchange other than 
economic ones. However, we contend that the best 
economic procedure is not to be found in the calcu- 
lation of individual needs. I believe that we must 
become, in proportion as we would develop our 
wealth, something more than better financiers, ac- 
countants and administrators. The mere pursuit of 
individual ends is harmful to the ends and peace of 
the whole, to the rhythm of its work and pleasures, 
and hence in the end to the individual. 

We have just seen how important sections and 
groups of our capital industries are seeking to attach 
groups of their employees to them. Again all the 
syndicalist groups, employers’ as much as wage- 
earners’, claim that they are defending and repre- 
senting the general interest with a fervour equal to 
that of the particular interests of their members, or 
of the interests of the groups themselves. Their 
speeches are burnished with many fine metaphors. 
Nevertheless, one has to admit that not only ethics 
and philosophy, but also economic opinion and 
practice, are starting to rise to this ‘social’ level. The 
feeling is that there is no better way of making men 
work than by reassuring them of being paid loyally 
all their lives for labour which they give loyally not 
only for their own sakes but for that of others. The 
producer-exchanger feels now as he has always 
felt—but this time he feels it more acutely—that he 
is giving something of himself, his time and his life. 
Thus he wants recompense, however modest, for 
this gift. And to refuse him this recompense is to 
incite him to laziness and lower production. 

We draw now a conclusion both sociological and 
practical. The famous Sura LXIV, ‘Mutual Decep- 
tion,’ given at Mecca to Mohammed, says: 


15. Your possessions and your children are only a 
trial and Allah it is with whom is a great reward. 

16. Therefore be careful [of your duty to] Allah as 
much as you can, and hear and obey and spend 
(sadaqa), it is better for your souls; and whoever is 
saved from the greediness of his soul, these it is that 
are the successful. 

17. If you set apart from Allah a goodly portion, 
He will double it for you and forgive you; and Allah 
is the multiplier of rewards, forebearing. 

18. The knower of the unseen and the seen, the 
mighty, the wise. 


Replace the name of Allah by that of the society or 
professional group, or unite all three; replace the 
concept of alms by that of co-operation, of a presta- 
tion altruistically made; you will have a fair idea of 


the practice which is now coming into being. It can 
be seen at work already in certain economic groups 
and in the hearts of the masses who often enough 
know their own interest and the common interest 
better than their leaders do. 


Sociological and Ethical Conclusions 


We may be permitted another note about the 
method we have used. We do not set this work up 
as a model; it simply proffers one or two suggestions. 
It is incomplete: the analysis could be pushed far- 
ther. We are really posing questions for historians 
and anthropologists and offering possible lines of 
research for them rather than resolving a problem 
and laying down definite answers. It is enough for 
us to be sure for the moment that we have given 
sufficient data for such an end. 

This being the case, we would point out that there 
is a heuristic element in our manner of treatment. 
The facts we have studied are all ‘total’ social phe- 
nomena. The word ‘general’ may be preferred al- 
though we like it less. Some of the facts presented 
concern the whole of society and its institutions (as 
with potlatch, opposing clans, tribes on visit, etc.); 
others, in which exchanges and contracts are the 
concern of individuals, embrace a large number of 
institutions. 

These phenomena are at once legal, economic, 
religious, esthetic, morphological and so on, They 
are legal in that they concern individual and collec- 
tive rights, organized and diffuse morality; they may 
be entirely obligatory, or subject simply to praise or 
disapproval. They are at once political and do- 
mestic, being of interest both to classes and to clans 
and families. They are religious; they concern true 
religion, animism, magic and diffuse religious men- 
tality. They are economic, for the notions of value, 
utility, interest, luxury, wealth, acquisition, ac- 
cumulation, consumption and liberal and sumptu- 
ous expenditure are all present, although not per- 
haps in their modern senses. Moreover, these insti- 
tutions have an important esthetic side which we 
have left unstudied; but the dances performed, the 
songs and shows, the dramatic representations given 
between camps or partners, the objects riiade, used, 
decorated, polished, amassed and transmitted with 
affection, received with joy, given away in triumph, 
the feasts in which everyone participates—all these, 
the food, objects and services, are the source of 
esthetic emotions as well as emotions aroused by 
interest. This is true not only of Melanesia but also, 
and particularly, of the potlatch of North-West 
America and still more true of the market-festival 
of the Indo-European world. Lastly, our phenom- 
ena are clearly morphological. Everything that hap- 
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pens in the course of gatherings, fairs and markets 
or in the feasts that replace them, presupposes 
groups whose duration exceeds the season of social 
concentration, like the winter potlatch of the 
Kwakiutl or the few weeks of the Melanesian mari- 


time expeditions. Moreover, in order that these 
meetings may be carried out in peace, there must be 
roads or water for transport and tribal, inter-tribal 
or international alliances—commercium and con- 
nubium. 


4, Soctal Action and Its Types 


BY MAX WEBER 


The Definition of Sociology 
and of Social Action 


1. SOCIOLOGY (in the sense in which this 
highly ambiguous word is used here) is a science 
which attempts the interpretive understanding of 
social action in order thereby to arrive at a causal 
explanation of its course and effects. In “action” 
is included all human behaviour when and in so 
far as the acting individual attaches a subjective 
meaning to it. Action in this sense may be either 
overt or purely inward or subjective; it may con- 
sist of positive intervention in a situation, or of 
deliberately refraining from such intervention or 
passively acquiescing in the situation. Action is 
social in so far as, by virtue of the subjective 
meaning attached to it by the acting individual (or 
individuals), it takes account of the behaviour of 
others and is thereby oriented in its course." ... 


THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL ACTION 
1. Social action, which includes both failure to 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, IIJ.: The Free 
Press, 1947), Part I, secs. 1-4, pp. 88, 112-23. Copyright 
1947 by Oxford University Press. 

1. In this series of definitions Weber employs several 
important terms which need discussion. In addition to 
Verstehen, which has already been commented upon, there 
are four important ones: Deuten, Sinn, Handeln, and 
Verhalten. Deuten has generally been translated as “in- 
terpret.” As used by Weber in this context it refers to the 
interpretation of subjective states of mind and the mean- 
ings which can be imputed as intended by an actor. Any 
other meaning of the word “interpretation” is irrelevant 
to Weber’s discussion. The term Sinn has generally been 
translated as “meaning’’; and its variations, particularly the 
corresponding adjectives, sinnhaft, sinnvoll, sinnfremd, 
have been dealt with by appropriately modifying the term 
meaning. The reference here again is always to features 


act and passive acquiescence, may be oriented to 
the past, present, or expected future behaviour of 
others. Thus it may be motivated by revenge for 
a past attack, defence against present, or measures 
of defence against future aggression. The “others” 
may be individual persons, and may be known to 
the actor as such, or may constitute an indefinite 
plurality and may be entirely unknown as indi- 
viduals. Thus “money” is a means of exchange 
which the actor accepts in payment because he 
orients his action to the expectation that a large 
but unknown number of individuals he is per- 
sonally unacquainted with will be ready to accept 
it in exchange on some future occasion. 

2. Not every kind of action, even of overt 
action, is “social” in the sense of the present dis- 
cussion. Overt action is non-social if it is oriented 
solely to the behaviour of inanimate objects. Sub- 
jective attitudes constitute social action only so far 
as they are oriented to the behaviour of others. For 
example, religious behaviour is not social if it is 
simply a matter of contemplation or of solitary 
prayer. The economic activity of an individual is 


of the content of subjective states of mind or of symbolic 
systems which are ultimately referable to such states of 
mind. 

The terms Handeln and Verhalten are directly related. 
Verhalten is the broader term referring to any mode of 
behaviour of human individuals, regardless of the frame 
of reference in terms of which it is analysed. “Behaviour” 
has seemed to be the most appropriate English equivalent. 
Handeln, on the other hand, refers to the concrete 
phenomenon of human behaviour only in so far as it is 
capable of “understanding,” in Weber’s technical sense, in 
terms of subjective categories. The most appropriate Eng- 
lish equivalent has seemed to be “action.” This corre- 
sponds to the editor’s usage in The Structure of Social 
Action and would seem to be fairly well established. 
“Conduct” is also closely similar and has sometimes been 
used. Deuten, Verstehen, and Sinn are thus applicable to 
human behaviour only in so far as it constitutes action or 
conduct in this specific sense.—Eb. 
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only social if, and then only in so far as, it takes 
account of the behaviour of someone else. Thus 
very generally in formal terms it becomes social 
in so far as the actor’s actual control over economic 
goods is respected by others. Concretely it is social, 
for instance, if in relation to the actor’s own con- 
sumption the future wants of others are taken into 
account and this becomes one consideration affect- 
ing the actor’s own saving. Or, in another con- 
nexion, production may be oriented to the future 
wants of other people. 

3. Not every type of contact of human beings 
has a social character; this is rather confined to 
cases where the actor’s behaviour is meaningfully 
oriented to that of others. For example, a mere 
collision of two cyclists may be compared to a 
natural event. On the other hand, their attempt to 
avoid hitting each other, or whatever insults, blows, 
or friendly discussion might follow the collision, 
would constitute “social action.” 

4. Social action is not identical either with the 
similar actions of many persons or with action 
influenced by other persons. Thus, if at the begin- 
ning of a shower a number of people on the street 
put up their umbrellas at the same time, this would 
not ordinarily be a case of action mutually oriented 
to that of each other, but rather of all reacting in 
the same way to the like need of protection from 
the rain. It is well known that the actions of the 
individual are strongly influenced by the mere fact 
that he is a member of a crowd confined within a 
limited space. Thus, the subject matter of studies 
of “crowd psychology,” such as those of Le Bon, 
will be called “action conditioned by crowds.” It is 
also possible for large numbers, though dispersed, 
to be influenced simultaneously or successively by 
a source of influence operating similarly on all the 
individuals, as by means of the press. Here also the 
behaviour of an individual is influenced by his mem- 
bership in the crowd and by the fact that he is aware 
of being a member. Some types of reaction are only 
made possible by the mere fact that the individual 
acts as part of a crowd. Others become more diffi- 
cult under these conditions. Hence it is possible that 
a particular event or mode of human behaviour can 
give rise to the most diverse kinds of feeling—gai- 
ety, anger, enthusiasm, despair, and passions of all 
sorts—in a crowd situation which would not occur 
at all or not nearly so readily if the individual were 
alone. But for this to happen there need not, at least 
in many cases, be any meaningful relation between 
the behaviour of the individual and the fact that 
he is a member of a crowd. It is not proposed in 
the present sense to call action “social” when it is 
merely a result of the effect on the individual of 
the existence of a crowd as such and the action 


is not oriented to that fact on the level of meaning. 
At the same time the borderline is naturally highly 
indefinite. In such cases as that of the influence of 
the demagogue, there may be a wide variation in 
the extent to which his mass clientele is affected 
by a meaningful reaction to the fact of its large 
numbers; and whatever this relation may be, it is 
open to varying interpretations. 

But furthermore, mere “imitation” of the action 
of others, such as that on which Tarde has rightly 
laid emphasis, will not be considered a case of 
specifically social action if it is purely reactive so 
that there is no meaningful orientation to the actor 
imitated. The borderline is, however, so indefinite 
that it is often hardly possible to discriminate. The 
mere fact that a person is found to employ some 
apparently useful procedure which he learned from 
someone else does not, however, constitute, in the 
present sense, social action. Action such as this is 
not oriented to the action of the other person, but 
the actor has, through observing the other, become 
acquainted with certain objective facts; and it is 
these to which his action is oriented. His action is 
then causally determined by the action of others, 
but not meaningfully. On the other hand, if the 
action of others is imitated because it is “fashion- 
able” or traditional or exemplary, or lends social 
distinction, or on similar grounds, it is meaning- 
fully oriented either to the behaviour of the source 
of imitation or of third persons or of both. There 
are of course all manner of transitional cases 
between the two types of imitation. Both the 
phenomena discussed above, the behaviour of 
crowds and imitation, stand on the indefinite 
borderline of social action. The same is true, as 
will often appear, of traditionalism and charisma. 
The reason for the indefiniteness of the line in 
these and other cases lies in the fact that both the 
Orientation to the behaviour of others and the 
meaning which can be imputed to the actor him- 
self, are by no means always capable of clear de- 
termination and are often altogether unconscious 
and seldom fully self-conscious. Mere “influence” 
and meaningful orientation cannot therefore al- 
ways be clearly differentiated on the‘ empirical 
level. But conceptually it is essential to distinguish 
them, even though merely “reactive” imitation may 
well have a degree of sociological importance at 
least equal to that of the type which can be called 
social action in the strict sense. Sociology, it goes 
without saying, is by no means confined to the 
study of “social action”; this is only, at least for 
the kind of sociology being developed here, its 
central subject matter, that which may be said to 
be decisive for its status as a science. But this does 
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not imply any judgment on the comparative im- 
portance of this and other factors. 


The Types of Social Action 


Social action, like other forms of action, may 
be classified in the following four types according 
to its mode of orientation: (1) in terms of rational 
Orientation to a system of discrete individual ends 
(zweckrational), that is, through expectations as to 
the behaviour of objects in the external situation 
and of other human individuals, making use of 
these expectations as “conditions” or “means” for 
the successful attainment of the actor’s own 
rationally chosen ends; (2) in terms of rational 
orientation to an absolute value (wertrational); 
involving a conscious belief in the absolute value 
of some ethical, aesthetic, religious, or other form 
of behaviour, entirely for its own sake and in- 
dependently of any prospects of external success; 
(3) in terms of affectyal orientation, especially 
emotional, determined by the specific affects and 
states of feeling of the actor; (4) traditionally 
oriented, through the habituation of long practice.’ 

1. Strictly traditional behaviour, like the reactive 


2. The two terms zweckrational and wertrational are of 
central significance to Weber’s theory, but at the same 
time present one of the most difficult problems to the 
translator. Perhaps the keynote of the distinction lies in 
the absoluteness with which the values involved in 
Wertrationalitat are held. The sole important consideration 
to the actor becomes the realization of the value. In so 
far as it involves ends, rational considerations, such as 
those of efficiency, are involved in the choice of means. 
But there is no question either of rational weighing of this 
end against others, nor is there a question of ‘counting 
the cost’ in the sense of taking account of possible results 
other than the attainment of the absolute end. In the 
case of Zweckrationalitdt, on the other hand, Weber con- 
ceives action as motivated by a plurality of relatively in- 
dependent ends, none of which is absolute. Hence, 
Tationality involves on the one hand the weighing of the 
relative importance of their realization, on the other hand, 
consideration of whether undesirable consequences would 
outweigh the benefits to be derived from the projected 
course of action. It has not seemed possible to find 
English terms which would express this distinction suc- 
cinctly. Hence the attempt has been made to express the 
ideas as clearly as possible without specific terms. 

It should also be pointed out that, as Weber’s analysis 
proceeds, there is a tendency of the meaning of these 
terms to shift, so that Wertrationalitat comes to refer to 
a system of ultimate ends, regardless of the degree of their 
absoluteness, while Zweckrationalitat refers primarily to 
considerations respecting the choice of means and ends 
which are in turn means to further ends, such as money. 
What seems to have happened is that Weber shifted from 
a classification of ideal types of action to one of elements 
in the structure of action. In the latter context “expe- 
diency” is often an adequate rendering of Zweckrationali- 
tdt. This process has been analysed in the editor’s Struciure 
of Social Action, chap. xvi. 

The other two terms affektuell and traditional do not 
present any difficulty of translation. The term affectual 
has come into English psychological usage from the Ger- 
man largely through the influence of psychoanalysis. 


type of imitation discussed above, lies very close to 
the borderline of what can justifiably be called 
meaningfully oriented action, and indeed often on 
the other side. For it is very often a matter of almost 
automatic reaction to habitual stimuli which guide 
behaviour in a course which has been repeatedly 
followed. The great bulk of all everyday action to 
which people have become habitually accustomed 
approaches this type. Hence, its place in a system- 
atic classification is not merely that of a limiting 
case because, as will be shown later, attachment to 
habitual forms can be upheld with varying degrees 
of self-consciousness and in a variety of senses. In 
this case the type may shade over into number two 
(Wertrationalitat). 

2. Purely affectual behaviour also stands on the 
borderline of what can be considered “meaning- 
fully” oriented, and often it, too, goes over the 
line. It may, for instance, consist in an uncontrolled 
reaction to some exceptional stimulus. It is a case 
of sublimation when affectually determined action 
occurs in the form of conscious release of emotional 
tension. When this happens it is usually, though not 
always, well on the road to rationalization in one 
or the other or both of the above senses. 

3. The orientation of action in terms of absolute 
value is distinguished from the affectual type by its 
clearly self-conscious formulation of the ultimate 
values governing the action and the consistently 
planned orientation of its detailed course to these 
values. At the same time the two types have a com- 
mon element, namely that the meaning of the action 
does not lie in the achievement of a result ulterior 
to it, but in carrying out the specific type of action 
for its own sake. Examples of affectual action are 
the satisfaction of a direct impulse to revenge, to 
sensual gratification, to devote oneself to a person 
or ideal, to contemplative bliss, or, finally, toward 
the working off of emotional tensions. Such im- 
pulses belong in this category regardless of how 
sordid or sublime they may be. 

Examples of pure rational orientation to abso- 
lute values would be the action of persons who, re- 
gardless of possible cost to themselves, act to put 
into practice their convictions of what seems to 
them to be required by duty, honour, the pursuit of 
beauty, a religious call, personal loyalty, or the im- 
portance of some “cause” no matter in what it con- 
sists. For the purposes of this discussion, when 
action is oriented to absolute values, it always in- 
volves “commands” or “demands” to the fulfilment 
of which the actor feels obligated. It is only in cases 
where human action is motivated by the fulfilment 
of such unconditional demands that it will be de- 
scribed as oriented to absolute values. This is em- 
pirically the case in widely varying degrees, but for 
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the most part only to a relatively slight extent. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be shown that the occurrence of 
this mode of action is important enough to justify its 
formulation as a distinct type; though it may be 
remarked that there is no intention here of attempt- 
ing to formulate in any sense an exhaustive classifi- 
cation of types of action. 

4. Action is rationally oriented to a system of 
discrete individual ends (zweckrational) when the 
end, the means, and the secondary results are all 
rationally taken into account and weighed. This 
involves rational consideration of alternative means 
to the end, of the relations of the end to other pros- 
pective results of employment of any given means, 
and finally of the relative importance of different 
possible ends. Determination of action, either in 
affectual or in traditional terms, is thus incom- 
patible with this type. Choice between alternative 
and conflicting ends and results may well be de- 
termined by considerations of absolute value. In 
that case, action is rationally oriented to a system 
of discrete individual ends only in respect to the 
choice of means. On the other hand, the actor may, 
instead of deciding between alternative and conflict- 
ing ends in terms of a rational orientation to a sys- 
tem of values, simply take them as given subjective 
wants and arrange them in a scale of consciously 
assessed relative urgency. He may then orient his 
action to this scale in such a way that they are sat- 
isfied as far as possible in order of urgency, as 
formulated in the principle of “marginal utility.” 
The orientation of action to absolute values may 
thus have various different modes of relation to the 
other type of rational action, in terms of a system 
of discrete individual ends. From the latter point of 
view, however, absolute values are always irra- 
tional. Indeed, the more the value to which action 
is oriented is elevated to the status of an absolute 
value, the more “irrational” in this sense the cor- 
responding action is. For, the more unconditionally 
the actor devotes himself to this value for its own 
sake, to pure sentiment or beauty, to absolute good- 
ness or devotion to duty, the less is he influenced by 
considerations of the consequences of his action. 
The orientation of action wholly to the rational 
achievement of ends without relation to funda- 
mental values is, to be sure, essentially only a limit- 
ing case. 

5. It would be very unusual to find concrete cases 
of action, especially of social action, which were 
oriented only in one or another of these ways. Fur- 
thermore, this classification of the modes of orien- 
tation of action is in no sense meant to exhaust the 
possibilities of the field, but only to formulate in 
conceptually pure form certain sociologically im- 
portant types, to which actual aciion is more or less 


closely approximated or, in much the more com- 
mon case, which constitute the elements combining 
to make it up. The usefulness of the classification 
for the purposes of this investigation can only be 
judged in terms of its results. 


The Concept of Social Relationship 


The term “social relationship” will be used to de- 
note the behaviour of a plurality of actors in so far 
as, in its meaningful content, the action of each 
takes account of that of the others and is oriented 
in these terms. The social relationship thus consists 
entirely and exclusively in the existence of a proba- 
bility that there will be, in some meaningfully un- 
derstandable sense, a course of social action. For 
purposes of definition there is no attempt to specify 
the basis of this probability. 

1. Thus, as a defining criterion, it is essential that 
there should be at least a minimum of mutual orien- 
tation of the action of each to that of the others. Its 
content may be of the most varied nature; conflict, 
hostility, sexual attraction, friendship, loyalty, or 
economic exchange. It may involve the fulfilment, 
the evasion, or the denunciation of the terms of an 
agreement; economic, erotic, or some other form 
of “competition”; common membership in national 
or class groups or those sharing a common tradi- 
tion of status. In the latter cases mere group mem- 
bership may or may not extend to include social 
action; this will be discussed later. The definition, 
furthermore, does not specify whether the relation 
of the actors is “solidary”’ or the opposite. 

2. The “meaning” relevant in this context is al- 
ways a case of the meaning imputed to the parties in 
a given concrete case, on the average or in a theo- 
retically formulated pure type—it is never a norma- 
tively “correct” or a metaphysically “true” mean- 
ing. Even in cases of such forms of social organi- 
zation as a state, church, association, or marriage, 
the social relationship consists exclusively in the 
fact that there has existed, exists, or will exist a 
probability of action in some definite way appro- 
priate to this meaning. It is vital to be continually 
clear about this in order to avoid the “reification” 
of these concepts. A “state,” for exampk:, ceases to 
exist in a sociologically relevant sense whenever 
there is no longer a probability that certain kinds of 
meaningfully oriented social action will take place, 
This probability may be very high or it may be neg- 
ligibly low. But in any case it is only in the sense 
and degree in which it does exist or can be estimated 
that the corresponding social relationship exists. It 
is impossible to find any other clear meaning for the 
statement that, for instance, a given “state” exists or 
has ceased to exist. 
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3. The subjective meaning need not necessarily 
be the same for all the parties who are mutually ori- 
ented in a given social relationship; there need not 
in this sense be “reciprocity.” “Friendship,” “love,” 
“loyalty,” “fidelity to contracts,” “patriotism,” on 
one side, may well be faced with an entirely differ- 
ent attitude on the other. In such cases the parties 
associate different meanings with their actions and 
the social relationship is in so far objectively “‘asym- 
metrical” from the points of view of the two parties. 
It may nevertheless be a case of mutual orientation 
in so far as, even though partly or wholly errone- 
ously, one party presumes a particular attitude 
toward him on the part.of the other and orients his 
action to this expectation. This can, and usually 
will, have consequences for the course of action and 
the form of the relationship. A relationship is ob- 
jectively symmetrical only as, according to the typi- 
cal expectations of the parties, the meaning for one 
party is the same as that for the other. Thus the 
actual attitude of a chiléto its father may be at least 
approximately that which the father, in the indi- 
vidual case, on the average or typically, has come to 
expect. A social relationship in which the attitudes 
are completely and fully corresponding is in reality 
a limiting case. But the absence of reciprocity will, 
for terminological purposes, be held to exclude the 
existence of a social relationship only if it actually 
results in the absence of a mutual orientation of 
the action of the parties. Here as elsewhere all sorts 
of transitional cases are the rule rather than the 
exception. 

4. A social relationship can be of a temporary 
character or of varying degrees of permanence. That 
is, it can be of such a kind that there is a probability 
of the repeated recurrence of the behaviour which 
corresponds to its subjective meaning, behaviour 
which is an understandable consequence of the 
meaning and hence is expected. In order to avoid 
fallacious impressions, let it be repeated and con- 
tinually kept in mind, that it is only the existence of 
the probability that, corresponding to a given sub- 
jective meaning complex, a certain type of action 
will take place, which constitutes the “existence” of 
the social relationship. Thus that a “friendship” or a 
“state” exists or has existed means this and only 
this: that we, the observers, judge that there is or has 
been a probability that on the basis of certain kinds 
of known subjective attitude of certain individuals 
there will result in the average sense a certain spe- 
cific type of action. For the purposes of legal rea- 
soning it is essential to be able to decide whether a 
rule of law does or does not carry legal authority, 
hence whether a legal relationship does or does not 
“exist.” This type of question is not, however, rele- 
vant to sociological problems. 


5. The subjective meaning of a social relation- 
ship may change, thus a political relationship, once 
based on solidarity, may develop into a conflict of 
interests. In that case it is only a matter of termino- 
logical convenience and of the degree of continuity 
of the change whether we say that a new relation- 
ship has come into existence or that the old one con- 
tinues but has acquired a new meaning. It is also 
possible for the meaning to be partly constant, 
partly changing. 

6. The meaningful content which remains rela- 
tively constant in a social relationship is capable of 
formulation in terms of maxims which the parties 
concerned expect to be adhered to by their partners, 
on the average and approximately. The more ra- 
tional in relation to values or to given ends the ac- 
tion is, the more is this likely to be the case. There 
is far less possibility of a rational formulation of 
subjective meaning in the case of a relation of erotic 
attraction or of personal loyalty or any other affec- 
tual type than, for example, in the case of a busi- 
ness contract. 

7. The meaning of a social relationship may be 
agreed upon by mutual consent. This implies that 
the parties make promises covering their future be- 
haviour, whether toward each other or toward third 
persons. In such cases each party then normally 
counts, so far as he acts rationally, in some degree 
on the fact that the other will orient his action to 
the meaning of the agreement as he (the first actor) 
understands it. In part, they orient their action 
rationally to these expectations as given facts with, 
to be sure, varying degrees of subjectively “loyal” 
intention of doing their part. But in part also they 
are motivated each by the value to him of his “duty” 
to adhere to the agreement in the sense in which he 
understands it. This much may be anticipated. 


Modes of Orientation of Social Action 


It is possible in the field of social action to ob- 
serve certain empirical uniformities. Certain types, 
that is, of action which correspond to a typically 
appropriate subjective meaning attributable to the 
same actors, are found to be wide-spread, being fre- 
quently repeated by the same individual or simul- 
taneously performed by many different ones. Socio- 
logical investigation is concerned with these typical 
modes of action. Thereby it differs from history, the 
subject of which is rather the causal explanation of 
important individual events; important, that is, in 
having an influence on human destiny. 

An actually existent probability of a uniformity 
in the orientation of social action will be called 
“usage” (Brauch), if and in so far as the probability 
of its maintenance among a group of persons is de- 
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termined entirely by its actual practice. Usage will 
be called “custom” (Sitte) if the actual performance 
rests on long familiarity. On the other hand, a uni- 
formity of action may be said to be “determined 
by the exploitation of the opportunities of his situ- 
ation in the self-interest of the actor.” This type of 
uniformity exists in so far as the probability of its 
empirical performance is determined by the purely 
rational (zweckrational) orientation of the actors 
to similar ulterior expectations.’ 

1. Usage also includes “fashion” (Mode). As 
distinguished from custom and in direct contrast to 
it, usage will be called fashion so far as the mere 
fact of the novelty of the corresponding behaviour 
is the basis of the orientation of action. Its place is 
closely related to that of “convention,” since both 
of them usually spring from a desire for social pres- 
tige. It will not, however, be further discussed here. 

2. As distinguished from both “convention” and 
“law,” “custom” refers to rules devoid of any ex- 
ternal sanction. The actor conforms with them of 
his own free will, whether his motivation lies in the 
fact that he merely fails to think about it, that it is 
more comfortable to conform, or whatever else the 
reason may be. But always it is a justified expecta- 
tion on the part of the members of the group that a 
customary rule will be adhered to. Thus custom is 
not “‘valid’* in anything like the legal sense; con- 


3. In the above classification as well as in some of those 
which follow, the terminology is not standardized either in 
German or in English. Hence, just as there is a certain 
arbitrariness in Weber’s definitions, the same is true of 
any corresponding set of definitions in English. It should 
be kept in mind that all of them are modes of orientation 
of action to patterns which contain a normative element. 
“Usage” has seemed to be the most appropriate transla- 
tion of Brauch since, according to Weber’s own definition, 
the principal criterion is that “it is done to conform with 
the pattern.”’ There would also seem to be good precedent 
for the translation of Sitte by “custom.” The contrast with 
fashion, which Weber takes up in his first comment, is 
essentially the same in both languages. The term 
Interessenlage presents greater difficulty. It involves two 
components: the motivation in terms of self-interest and 
orientation to the opportunities presented by the situation. 
It has not seemed possible to use any single term to convey 
this meaning in English and hence, a more roundabout 
expression has had to be resorted to.—Ep. 

4, The term “convention” in Weber’s usage is narrower 
than Brauch. The difference consists in the fact that a 
normative pattern to which action is oriented is conven- 
tional only in so far as it is regarded as part of a legitimate 
order, whereas the question of moral obligation to con- 
formity which legitimacy implies is not involved in 
“usage.” The distinction is closely related to that of W. G. 
Sumner between “mores” and “folkways.” It has seemed 
aed to retain the English term closest to Weber’s own. 
—Eb. 

5. The German term which has been translated as 
“validity” is Geltung. The primary use of this term is in a 
legal context and hence the validity in question is not 
empirical or logical validity, but legal. A legal rule is 
“valid” in so far as it is judged binding upon those who 
recognize the legitimacy of the legal order —Ep. 


formity with it is not “demanded” by anybody. Nat- 
urally, the transition from this to validly enforced 
convention and to law is gradual. Everywhere what 
has been traditionally handed down has been an 
important source of what has come to be enforced. 
To-day it is customary every morning to eat a 
breakfast which, within limits, conforms to a cer- 
tain pattern. But there is no obligation to do so, ex- 
cept possibly for hotel guests (“American plan’), 
and it has not always been customary. On the other 
hand, the current mode of dress, even though it has 
partly originated in custom, is to-day very largely 
no longer customary alone, but conventional. 

3. Many of the especially notable uniformities in 
the course of social action are not determined by 
orientation to any sort of norm which is held to be 
valid, nor do they rest on custom, but entirely on 
the fact that the corresponding type of social action 
is in the nature of the case best adapted to the 
normal interests of the actors as they themselves are 
aware of them. This is above all true of economic 
action, for example, the uniformities of price deter- 
mination in a “free” market, but is by no means 
confined to such cases. The dealers in a market thus 
treat their own actions as means for obtaining the 
satisfaction of the ends defined by what they realize 
to be their own typical economic interests, and 
similarly treat as conditions the corresponding typi- 
cal expectations as to the prospective behaviour of 
others. The more strictly rational their action is, the 
more will they tend to react similarly to the same 
situation. In this way there arise similarities, uni- 
formities, and continuities in their attitudes and ac- 
tions which are often far more stable than they 
would be if action were oriented to a system of 
norms and duties which were considered binding on 
the members of a group. This phenomenon—the 
fact that orientation to the situation in terms of the 
pure self-interest of the individual and of the others 
to whom he is related can bring about results which 
are very similar to those which an authoritarian 
agency, very often in vain, has attempted to obtain 
by coercion—has aroused a lively interest, especially 
in economic affairs. Observation of this has, in fact, 
been one of the important sources of ecqnomics as 
a science. But it is true in all other spheres of action 
as well. This type, with its clarity of self-conscious- 
ness and freedom from subjective scruples, is the 
polar antithesis of every sort of unthinking acqui- 
escence in customary ways, as well as, on the other 
hand, of devotion to norms consciously accepted as 
absolute values. One of the most important aspects 
of the process of “rationalization” of action is the 
substitution for the unthinking acceptance of an- 
cient custom, of deliberate adaptation to situations 
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in terms of self-interest. To be sure, this process by 
no means exhausts the concept of rationalization of 
action. For in addition this can proceed in a variety 
of other directions; positively in that of a conscious 
rationalization of ultimate values; or negatively, at 
the expense not only of custom, but of emotional 
values; and, finally, in favour of a morally sceptical 
type of rationality, at the expense of any belief in 
absolute values. The many possible meanings of the 


6. It is, in a sense, the empirical reference of this state- 
ment which constitutes the central theme of Weber’s 
series of studies in the Sociology of Religion. In so far 
as he finds it possible to attribute importance to ‘‘ideas” 
in the determination of action, the most important differ- 
ences between systems of ideas are not so much those in 
the degree of rationalization as in the direction which the 
process of rationalization in each case has taken. This 
series of studies was left uncompleted at his death, but 
all the material which was in a condition fit for publica- 
tion has been assembled in the three volumes of the 
Gesammelte Aufsdize zur Religionssoziologie—Ep. 


concept of rationalization will often enter into the 
discussion.® Further remarks on the analytical prob- 
lem will be found below.’ 

4. The stability of merely customary action rests 
essentially on the fact that the person who does not 
adapt himself to it is subjected to both petty and 
major inconveniences and annoyances as long as 
the majority of the people he comes in contact with 
continue to uphold the custom and conform with it. 

Similarly, the stability of action in terms of self- 
interest rests on the fact that the person who does 
not orient his action to the interests of others, does 
not “take account” of them, arouses their antago- 
nism or may end up ina situation different from that 
which he had foreseen or wished to bring about. He 
thus runs the risk of damaging his own interests. 

7. It has not been possible to identify this reference of 


Weber’s. It refers most probably to a projected conclusion 
of the whole work which was never written—Eb. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The Institutionalization of Action 


HE FOLLOWING SECTION AP- 
propriately concludes Part One of this Reader. It 
returns to some theme’ underlying the selections 
in Section A. More particularly, it concentrates 
on a question prominent for Hobbes, Marx, and 
Maine: What kinds of social relations is it neces- 
sary to distinguish? It asks: how can we describe 
the important differences in the relations between 
individuals in such a way that we can state as 
clearly as possible what we experience as recurrent 
contrasts? These contrasts can be contained within 
one society at one time. They can refer, e.g., to the 
differences that we recognize in our dealings with 
the milkman and our dealings with our brothers. 
Or, more generally, they can refer to the contrasts 
between spheres of social life, such as kinship, 
economic activities, or religion. Often we see these 
as actually separate matters. To describe these con- 
trasts even more generally—they can as well be 
those which we recognize between contemporary 
times and a previous period, like the Middle Ages. 

The foregoing section has linked a concern with 
social relations with the logically necessarily related 
interests in both social acts, and social systems 
and societies. In addition, the Introduction to Sec- 
tion A has emphasized the difference between con- 
crete and analytic distinctions—a difference that 
the analysis of social phenomena requires as much 
as it makes it difficult. One major source of this 
difficulty has also been suggested: social phenomena 
are themselves partially constituted by the distinc- 
tions people make. If we then contrast a business 
relation between two men with a friendship rela- 
tion or, what may be the same thing, try to under- 
stand what is meant by the maxim that we should 
not do business with our friends, we are asking 
quite a number of questions. (1) How can we de- 
scribe the norms that govern these two relations? 


by Kaspar D. Naegele 


(2) In what ways might one set of distinctions 
state the differences between these relations? and 
(3) Of what import is it to be able to distinguish 
friendship from business? 

This all sounds descriptive and classifying. It also 
sounds mundane. Yet progressive refinement within 
a persistent effort at characterizing the “essential” 
and “typical” differences among the governing fea- 
tures of social relations has been a durable part of 
virtually all sociological analysis, and has provided 
the opportunity for the convergence of ideas par- 
tially documented in this section. It has provided, 
because of this and additional reasons still to be 
discussed, an encouraging impetus to keep so- 
ciology comparative. Often the wish to compare, 
among societies or among periods or sectors of the 
same society, has been relegated to background, 
or dropped. It is, nevertheless, a stubborn wish. 

Four authors have been chosen to show solu- 
tions available for the analytical sorting out of 
social relations. Among them, the six selections of 
the section provide the essential dimensions of the 
issue which more recent analysis has found neces- 
sary. 

The sequence of the selections reflects the fact 
that the classification of social relations, in start- 
ing in “the middle” as it were, is both a matter of 
characterizing the very coherence of different so- 
cieties—of contrasting sections of it, if such there 
be—and of specifying roles available to specific 
individuals. Ultimately, such an enterprise leads 
back to the logically prior question: what “ele- 
ments” of social relations can be used for a classifi- 
cation? We have ended the section with material 
from Max Weber’s fundamental proposals concern- 
ing the categories necessary for sociological anal- 
ysis, that discusses this last question. 

We have begun with Toennies. In the history 
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of sociological analysis, he probably provides the 
clearest beginning of an extended analysis of 
“paired comparison.” His distinction of Gemein- 
schaft and Gesellschaft has become famous and 
productive. It brings into view, if only as a re- 
minder, the contrasts between industrial and feudal 
society, city and village, business and friendship, 
impersonal market and kinship, complex and simple 
divisions of labor, impersonal and personal en- 
counters with other people. How are these paired 
contrasts related? In mentioning one side of a 
contrast—e.g., distant, impersonal, instrumental— 
what becomes of the other side? Is it a “residual” 
category and as such Jess clear and more hetero- 
geneous than what is now its opposite? Are close, 
personal, and expressive just other terms for not 
distant, not impersonal, not instrumental? 

For all their difficulties, dichotomous contrasts 
of this kind are made easy for us by experience and 
language. True and false, male and female, old and 
young, past and future, in and out—these are 
among the fundamental categories by which we 
order the world. Toennies was not the first to pro- 
pose a dichotomous way of ordering the multiplic- 
ity and succession of inclusive social arrangements 
and of cultures. We have seen cognate contrasts 
drawn by Spencer, Maine, and, in a sense, by 
Marx, in Section A above. Again, Toennies’ pro- 
posals are parallel, in some respects, to those of 
Durkheim, who wrote after him. Gemeinschaft 
and mechanical solidarity differ respectively from 
Gesellschaft and organic solidarity. Unfortunately, 
Toennies’ description of Gemeinschaft, of a per- 
sonal nexus in which persons appear to one another 
more as ends and less as means, is close to what 
might be, for other reasons, spontaneously de- 
scribed as an “organic” state of affairs. Once this 
terminological “crossing” is recognized, it can be 
dismissed again. 

Toennies used the facts of industrial society as 
his point of departure. He saw them embedded in a 
conflicting heterogeneity of values, that easily ob- 
scures the extent of consensus also marking and 
binding this society. He wrote in the Germany of 
the 1880's. He wrote his famous book as a young 
man. He died in 1936. 

His starting point is the individual involved in 
the “rational pursuit of his self interest.” This is 
“society,” as different from “community.” It is a 
positive form of social relation, characterized by the 
coincidence of a number of facts. As a social re- 
lation, it is typically sustained as a means to the 
ends of otherwise separate individuals. Each needs 
the other, as, e.g., a man making a person-to-person 
long-distance call still needs an operator. The re- 
lation is limited to the facilitation of interest, and 


excludes the personalities of the involved parties. 
Characteristically, it can be studied when people 
are involved in economic exchange or in forming 
associations—Vereine—to establish some rather 
specific purpose. oe 

According to Toennies, relations divide into 
those of equality and those of authority. This di- 
vision cuts across the previous distinctions. Still, 
Gesellschaft is characterized by Kuerwille: delib- 
erate choice, planning, voluntary association, seg- 
mental encounters. Gemeinschaft involves Wes- 
enswille: the acting out of consensus and tradition 
——by contrast, it allows for much less individual 
scope. Relations of the Gemeinschaft type are more 
inclusive: persons confront each other as ends; 
they cohere more durably. They thus constitute a 
more “organic” nexus. Their coherence in the other 
case is, instead, a matter of compromising between 
divergent, if not conflicting, interests. Such com- 
promises are adjudicated by a variety of standards 
and rules defining obligations. In Gemeinschaft, 
one shares a common fate: men then are not islands 
unto themselves. In Gesellschaft, their mutual re- 
gard is circumscribed by a sense of specific, if not 
formal, obligation. They are bound, in the extreme 
case, by contract, by agreements which set up 
relatively clear boundaries of obligation. Gemein- 
schaft nexi cannot be so clearly specified. Obliga- 
tions ramify. Coherence itself becomes a valued 
matter. Specific acts—unlike the specific acts of 
buying and _ selling—are simultaneously both 
means, in relation to the daily or physical exigencies 
of some given solidarity, and expressions of past 
intentions and future attitudes. Friendship and 
parenthood, examples of relations of Gemein- 
schaft, are constituted by expectations of respect, 
reliability, generosity, wisdom, or whatever—in 
any case, they involve qualities cutting across 
specific acts. Specific acts express them. Social acts, 
especially in this context, require their wider set- 
ting. This is also true within the context of Gesell- 
schaft. But the relations between specific acts and 
their contexts differ. In the Gesellschaft case, ee, 
a transaction requires rules; a contract implies 
promises and sanctions. Yet the transaction can 
occur without any other encounters, leaving both 
parties virtually anonymous. In the Gemeinschaft 
case, specific acts tend to be consequential for a 
state of social relatedness between specific persons. 
Gemeinschaft militates against anonymity. 

These reminders of some, and by no means of 
all, of Toennies’ classifying accomplishment should 
suffice to show its importance. This importance is 
not diminished by its difficulties, or the necessary 
revisions Others have introduced into it. Besides, 
classification, as a form of description, is not yet 
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explanation—even if, as is sometimes true, certain 
kinds of explanations first require classification. 

The associated elements of Toennies’ dichotomy 
are a compound of logic and observation, of defi- 
nition and interpretation. Some of the contrasts 
clearly intersect, rather than oppose, each other. 
The coercive quality of Gemeinschaft, for instance, 
is questionable when one considers marriage in our 
society. Presumably, no one must get married. The 
fact that marriage is normatively conditional for 
certain privileges and accomplishments, given ad- 
ditional regulations of sexuality and parenthood, is 
a different matter. 

It is not fortuitous that Toennies’ distinction be- 
tween Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft has persisted. 
It is concerned alike with the major distinctions 
among social relations, the components of social 
relations, and the history of society. Subsequent 
developments, as the Epilogue to this Reader 
will show, have involved far-reaching revisions and 
criticism of this dichotomy; but they have not dis- 
credited it as such. The nature of social bonds, and 
hence the question of their kinds, remains a peren- 
nial issue. Toennies’ distinctions, as they stand, are 
not sufficient for an adequate distinction between 
the coherences represented by such pairs as mothers 
and daughters, businessmen and buyers, doctors 
and patients, priests and confessors, employers and 
employees, teachers and pupils. Yet any attempt to 
state the differences between the members of these 
pairs, with reference to the least number of ele- 
ments necessary for their distinction, usually in- 
volves recourse to the contrast between the per- 
sonal and the impersonal as modes of relatedness 
among persons. 

Toennies’ contribution also raises the question of 
the ultimate unit of sociological analysis. This im- 
plies a number of things. Genes and morphemes, 
phonemes and particles of matter—these are ex- 
amples of some ultimate units in other universes. 
In sociology, there has as yet been no stability in 
this regard. Still, it is possible to demonstrate that 
a concept of the social act generally runs through 
most sociological analysis of the kind represented 
in this Reader. One can also begin, as Toennies 
did, with the notion of social relation. In that case, 
acts themselves become different by virtue of their 
relation to social relations; and relations, in turn, 
can be contrasted precisely through the manner 
in which specific acts come to represent them. 

Social relations have an inner structure, com- 
posed of mutually related elements—this is also 
true of genes. One possible mark of an ultimate 
unit could be that it both ends and begins analysis. 
In the case of social phenomena and Social facts, 
we are also often searching for an illustrative, 


simple, yet significant model which would char- 
acterize the nature of social coherence. A chess 
game or a conversation, an economic transaction 
or a religious ritual—as occasions, these cut across 
the distinction of personal and impersonal nexus; 
though each involves the simultaneous presences of 
actors. Yet the social goes beyond this. It often in- 
volves mediated coherence—in contrast to which, 
as we Shall see in the subsequent section, we be- 
gin to think of primary or small groups. 

Durkheim returns to these themes in the two 
important selections that continue this section. An- 
other author, however, intervenes between selec- 
tions from Toennies and Durkheim. Ralph Linton’s 
discussion of the difference between ascription and 
achievement, as principles for the distribution of 
social privilege or social opportunity, concerns, on 
the level of role, one of the several ideas included in 
Toennies’ distinction. Linton’s discussion suggests 
a further contrast that has become indispensable 
to all subsequent analysis. This may be described 
crudely as the contrast between inheritance and 
accomplishment, both considered within the con- 
text of social orders. In our society, to be some- 
one’s son is an ascribed fact; to be someone else’s 
doctor is an accomplishment. This distinction leads 
to the distinction between open and closed, a con- 
trast used by Weber in his discussion of social re- 
lations. The contrast between open and closed can 
be applied on a variety of planes, including that of 
large societies. As a dimension, it refers to the ex- 
tent to which any one acknowledged status in a 
specific social arrangement is or is not available 
to a variety of others who were not born into this 
status. 

As suggested, the distinction between inheritance 
and accomplishment has the merits of being appli- 
cable on a variety of planes. Within the sphere of 
kinship, for instance, at least in our society, the 
roles of son and daughter may be ascribed; the 
role of husband, and in a sense the role of father 
and the comparable roles of wife and mother, are 
achieved. Yet their achievement differs from that 
of the roles of banker, fireman, barber, or polli- 
tician. The sphere of kinship and the sphere of the 
occupational world seem to involve a contrast of 
ascription and achievement. Our system of stratifi- 
cation, by contrast to the classical Indian caste sys- 
tem, appears to involve differences in proportion 
within each of the ascribed and the achieved posi- 
tions and possibilities. Ascribed social status in- 
volves the act of bestowal. This leads to the very 
heart of social orders. Since society involves a mem- 
bership, however unequal or differentiated it may 
be in any one case, it is an order which must find 
a place for all those born to it. In the case of na- 
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tional, contemporary, industrialized societies, this 
problem has been solved by the concept of citizen- 
ship, which involves various combinations of the 
social interpretation of place and of parenthood. 
Typically, the kinship system is one way of dis- 
tributing social positions to the newborn. We make 
this legitimate or illegitimate through the institu- 
tions of marriage. In addition, we simultaneously 
bestow upon the infant both a position within soci- 
ety and a position within a family—as though we 
balanced the absence of any choice about being 
born with the automatic privilege of thereby being 
part of a relational nexus. 

The principle of ascription means the enhance- 
ment of those considerations which would have us 
think of others by virtue of their embeddedness 
in a variety of social connections. From this point 
of view, the British monarchy is a matter of 
hereditary ascription. It is not open to achievement. 
The same is true of the Norwegian monarchy, 
though the descendants of Haakon V are de- 
scendants of a king who demanded a popular 
election, and who wanted to combine bestowal with 
the possibility of accomplishment. Bestowal of priv- 
ilege and obligation involves also its opposites— 
possible exclusion and rejection. Bestowal and ex- 
clusion need not be confined to relational matters. 
The notion of second-class citizenship, for instance, 
is often a matter of the invidious comparison of 
classifications, through membership in what is so- 
cially defined as a different category of person. 

The distinction between achievement and ascrip- 
tion intersects, therefore, the important additional 
distinction underlying the way in which we think 
about other persons. This involves the contrast be- 
tween thinking of them by virtue of their social 
connectedness, or the lack thereof, to others, or by 
virtue of their membership in a logically defined 
class. One can think of another person as someone’s 
son, Or someone’s plumber, as tall, or as someone’s 
sister or brother. Ascribed statuses are those which 
make use of relational or classifying attributes 
that, as such, involve bestowal rather than individ- 
ual or collective efforts. It is quite a different mat- 
ter that such efforts, which then lead to achieved 
statuses, may in some ultimate sense involve pre- 
viously ascribed positions whence a person starts. 
In other words, no society can be wholly free of 
either of these principles. Societies differ in the 
proportion between them and in the relative 
prominence of either in the different spheres to- 
gether constituting that society. 

Ascribed statuses cannot be sought; but they can, 
in a sense, be lost. They share a certain condition- 
ality. The latter differs from the more extensive 
conditionality of effort that characterizes achieved 


statuses. The son can become wicked and be dis- 
owned. Yet the ascribed statuses within the sphere 
of kinship particularly belong to a kind of irrevo- 
cable social position that is characteristically absent 
from the achieved social positions within the 
sphere of economic success or social mobility. 
These achieved positions are contingent on effort; 
they presuppose, therefore, freedom to make the 
effort. Achievement also demands that positions 
be occupied primarily by virtue of characteristics 
which can be acquired. In these terms, the position 
of guest that Simmel discussed in a previous selec- 
tion occupies an interesting intermediary position. 
One can manipulate social affairs to become part 
of certain social occasions. Yet the guest’s role 
is still contingent upon an invitation. Invitations 
are one form of social bestowal. 

As a principle, ascription makes prominent re- 
lational qualities in the occupation of social posi- 
tions and the performance of their implied roles. 
By contrast, achievement emphasizes individual or 
collective striving, and the deliberate acquisition 
of skills, resources, or other attributes deemed 
necessary for a certain position. The term obscures, 
for other than logical reasons, the fact that social 
arrangements emphasizing achievement imply 
agreed freedoms as well as recognizing successful 
striving. The doctor, as an achieved role, implies 
both validation and acknowledgment. It implies 
judges, in the form of patients and colleagues, who 
are willing to attribute competence. If the counter- 
part to ascription is rejection, the counterpart to 
achievement is failure. 

All these elaborations of Linton’s distinction, 
many of them contained in his own discussion, are 
intended to illustrate the cardinal importance of 
this particular distinction when it is used as a start- 
ing point for restating the characteristic issues that 
social orders create and solve. 

The two selections from Durkheim constitute a 
classic illustration of a sequence of conceptual anal- 
ysis and specific empirical research, both carried 
forward by a persistent theoretic concern with the 
character of social facts. The first selection starts 
with a vague contrast of present (i.e., the nine- 
teenth- and early twentieth-century Fréenzh milieu) 
and past society. Within this, he proposes a keen, 
sharp distinction between mechanical and organic 
solidarity—a distinction that closely parallels Toen- 
nies’ distinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesell- 
schaft; it complements Toennies’ in many respects, 
some of which are “extra-scientific,” though they 
have a bearing on the pursuit of sociological 
analysis per se. Toennies’ distinction between 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft is often more than 
disinterested and conceptual. It can easily become 
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transformed into a moral preference—if it does 
not actually originate in one. The personalness of 
Gemeinschaft is often favorably contrasted with 
the impersonalness of society. Sociological theoriz- 
ing—as an attempt to make explicit the elements 
from which social arrangements, including cher- 
ished examples of it, are built—must tend toward a 
criticism of the analyzed phenomena. Self-con- 
Sciousness and questioning about arrangements by 
which people historically have wished to live are 
almost automatically an order of critique. In ad- 
dition, the questioning necessary for understand- 
ing and explaining social facts is likely to be fa- 
cilitated in minds feeling themselves somehow out 
of tune. Besides facilitating that analysis, such dis- 
tance also often distorts it. 

In any case, the Gemeinschaft-Gesellschaft dis- 
tinction is not always easily disentangled from a 
critique of the competitive, impersonal individual- 
ism of capitalist, industrialized, contemporary so- 
ciety. A logical irony which has not impeded such 
criticism is that people who extol the virtues of 
Gemeinschaft often also jealously argue for the 
preservation of individuality and private freedoms. 

Durkheim goes beyond such controversy, by 
adding a concern with individuality and individual 
happiness to a concern for the available alternatives 
of social orders. He is interested in “peace of 
mind,” as he calls it in lectures on professional 
ethics and civic morality. Yet he is equally inter- 
ested in the systematic analysis of social facts con- 
sidered as real and intelligible regularities open to 
the same order of systematic inquiry possible within 
the realm of natural phenomena. Like Toennies, he 
distinguishes two forms of solidarity, forms that 
represent a historic succession as well as a formula- 
tion of elements constituting social relations or 
larger social units. In other words, both Toennies 
and Durkheim address themselves to the tasks of 
characterizing actual relations and of proposing dis- 
tinctions necessary for the analytical separation of 
simultaneous relations in which any one person may 
be involved. 

Durkheim’s contrast between mechanical and 
organic solidarity involves him simultaneously in 
elaborating indices of social orders, and in propos- 
ing the mutual relations between numbers, indi- 
viduality, division of labor, and the role of com- 
mon moral values. For all his belief in the hard 
and “tangible” character of social phenomena— 
a belief that, at least in his earlier writing, he finds 
necessary for the scientific study of society—he is 
never blind to their essential invisibility. As the 
Book of Common Prayer would say, he is in search 
of outward and visible signs for these inward and 
invisible matters. Consistent with his concern with 


the peculiar character of social facts, Durkheim 
regards law as one of the main indicators of social 
arrangement. Law, as one form of norm and sanc- 
tion, reveals, together with other sanctions, the 
peculiar character of social phenomena—their 
moral constitution. Mechanical and organic solid- 
arity—as two forms of social, i.e., moral orders— 
differ by virtue of the relative role of repressive 
and restitute law, the amount of division of labor, 
the degree of individuality, possible within them, 
and the immediate conspicuousness of a binding 
social consensus constraining the members of this 
order. Moral consensus under conditions of or- 
ganic solidarity is less conspicuous. Durkheim in- 
sists that conspicuousness and importance must not 
be confused. Population growth is the engine of 
change which would have organic solidarity grow 
out of mechanical solidarity and which in fact 
presupposes the latter. Such growth makes for dif- 
ferentiation, which leads to specialization and en- 
hancement of individual variety, but also to mis- 
understanding of the moral consensus on which 
such individuality in fact depends. Sociology, then, 
becomes the study of complex social arrangements 
involved in a poignant dilemma of combining a 
consensus necessary for the development of indi- 
viduality with enhancing such individuality. 

In other words, Durkheim considers the problem 
of order that has accompanied the writing of the 
men who open Section A above. His concern with 
moral issues, however, is carried forward by ques- 
tions opening these issues to systematic explora- 
tion. In one respect, these questions fall into two 
main classes. Durkheim wants to know both about 
the history of social arrangements and about the 
function of any one of them within the context 
of a given society. He combines what have often 
since then become arraigned as rival perspectives. 
He shows, furthermore, how the division of labor 
—with its concomitant mutual distance between 
individuals and the specialization and intensifica- 
tion of their faculties—provides a cohesive func- 
tion. It makes for mediated interdependence. To- 
day, we would add that those who tend to depend 
on it are likely to take such interdependence for 
granted, and that it is clearly noticed only in the 
face of crises, like strikes or unemployment, when 
the mutual relations among the disparate spheres 
of society become painfully visible. 

In his work on suicide, Durkheim considers in 
greater detail the relative advantages and costs of 
different forms of social solidarity. He is interested 
in the questions of both social and personal sta- 
bility. Perhaps for the first time in history, Durk- 
heim, in his classic monograph on suicide, pro- 
vides a model for sociological research involving 
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the deliberate gathering or interpretation of quanti- 
tative facts outside the realm of economic transac- 
tion or of demographic development. The impor- 
tance of his monograph on suicide is manifold. 
It continues the discussion of the elements of 
solidarity. It calls for the distinction between the 
analysis of rates and the analysis of the individual 
case, while showing that such interests are related, 
and that their proper relation depends on their 
proper distinction. It begins with the unequivocal 
fact of self-inflicted death, and immediately asks 
two questions: What is the relative distribution of 
this phenomenon among persons differing in their 
typical relation to others? And, in what sense is 
this simple fact a single fact? 

He answers the first question by taking religious 
membership as an index of typical differences 
among possible relations between a person and 
a surrounding social circle, organization, or group. 
After eliminating explanations preceding his own, 
he looks to these dimensions as resources for ex- 
planations in the given variation of suicides within 
a given population. 

With regard to the second question, Durkheim 
suggests that the single fact of suicide must be un- 
derstood with relation to the social evaluation of 
suicide as such. He remembers that, as an event, 
it can be permitted or forbidden. Obviously, he 
does not suggest that it does not occur where it is 
forbidden, On the contrary—he is struck by the 
fact that while Catholics, Protestants, and Jews 
agree in disapproving of suicide, they differ in the 
frequency with which their members engage in it. 
He relates this difference to his earlier distinction 
between mechanical and organic solidarity. The 
notion of mechanical solidarity helps him formu- 
late the concept of altruistic suicide. Under con- 
ditions of mechanical solidarity, individual, pri- 
vate interests are subordinate to collective concerns. 
In this connection, Durkheim recognizes the fact 
that in the army, e.g., officers have a higher rate 
of suicide than enlisted men. In other words, at- 
tachment to an order in which individual survival 
is subordinated to honor enhances one’s inclination 
to suicide when faced with some loss of esteem. 
In this sense, altruistic suicide differs from two 
other forms: egoistic and anomic. Durkheim sug- 
gests a fourth form, fatalistic, but does not de- 
velop it. If one can end one’s life because of one’s 
involvement in an organization whose honor is 
compromised by one’s own survival, one can simi- 
larly add to one’s chances of suicide by being part 
of a social circle which values the enhancement of 
personal responsibility. Such circles are likely to 
differ in their chances of generating suicide to the 


extent to which they do not provide social support 
in the face of guilt and failure. 

From this point of view, the terms Catholic, 
Protestant, and Jewish are indices for alternative 
solutions (or lack thereof) of the question of social 
support in the face of failure. The Protestant, more 
than the Catholic and the Jew, is burdened by an 
order of unsupported responsibility which facili- 
tates his managing failure by death. Today, psycho- 
dynamic considerations would be added to Durk- 
heim’s description of the typical relations between 
Protestants, Catholics, and Jews, and their co-be- 
lievers. This would provide additional links be- 
tween the private and the public spheres; it would 
not undo Durkheim’s analysis. In any case, in 
Durkheim’s analysis, the higher rate of Protestant 
suicides is a reflection of a relative lack of social 
support in the face of the burdens and strivings 
that are the result of social membership. This is 
one possible cost of organic solidarity, with its em- 
phasis on enhancing individual personality. Or- 
ganic solidarity, as discussed above, is characterized 
by the greater generality of its binding consensus. 
Such generality is necessary when individual dif- 
ference and variation become valued accomplish- 
ments. 

Both altruistic and egoistic suicides occur under 
conditions of clear rules. Whatever despair either 
may involve, it is not the despair of uncertainty; 
it is, if anything, the despair of a disproportion be- 
tween the desirable and the actual. Typically or- 
ganic solidarity, however, contains another pos- 
sibility. The ends which people seek within its 
confines and the norms governing their pursuit 
can become elusive. Within the fluctuations of its 
economic change, organic solidarity can give rise 
to the possibilities of other forms of social dis- 
continuities, including social mobility. It can lead 
to a moral vacuum. Durkheim uses the word 
anomie to describe this state of affairs. The 
term is ambiguous, since it seems sometimes to 
refer to a conflict in the ends that men seek, and 
sometimes to the absence of a clear view of any 
end that they might wish to attain. 

{n any case, Durkheim faces the fact that eco- 
nomic depression, as well as sudden economic pros- 
perity, is often accompanied by an increase in 
suicide. Later research may have shown his statis- 
tics to be faulty; but his ideas have remained 
productive. Both situations are cases of a more 
general phenomenon. Both demonstrate that peo- 
ple’s actions and stability are contingent on com- 
mitments to standards and beliefs making life 
meaningful and providing bases of choice among 
alternative courses of conduct. Sudden change in 
any direction—enhancing or undermining one’s 
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fortune—is in fact constituted by new conditions, 
in which one often lacks the requisite guides for 
necessary action. Whether, by anomie, one means 
the attrition of a landscape of ends toward which 
one wishes to proceed, or of standards by which 
one can choose when one comes to road-forks, it 
constitutes an individual or collective situation 
making action difficult. Yet Durkheim’s analysis, 
particularly of suicide, assumes that the pursuit of 
ends is a constitutive element of personality itself. 
This position provides a restatement of the ques- 
tion of the relation between individuals and social 
arrangements. 

In Durkheim’s analysis, in spite of its ambiguity 
and shift over time, the social becomes simul- 
taneously an order of external constraint and sup- 
port, and part of the necessary inner resources 
constituting personality as such. Anomic suicide 
is, so to speak, the empirical answer to the logical 
fallacy of an original human nature. Isolated from 
ends, human nature could not have arisen; and in 
facing the attrition of ends, it is once more helped 
toward decay. 

These comments are intended to provide some 
continuity among the necessarily select and dis- 
parate passages in this Reader. Our purpose 
throughout is to let the passages speak for them- 
selves, while we justify our having selected them. 

This section is logically concluded by Max Web- 
er’s dissection of the elements of social action, 
social relations, social organization, and legitimate 
order. Like Durkheim, Weber began by facing 
concrete historic circumstances and wishing to 
impose some approximate first order on them. 
Linton developed one strand of distinction. Max 
Weber, in this section, is more concerned with the 
logically complementary question of what concep- 
tual distinctions must be made in order to be just 
to the known and experienced complexity of social 
orders and their historic succession. He is con- 
cerned, in this context, with the clarification of 
categories. In his case, this accompanied a huge 
enterprise of historic analysis, with particular ref- 
erence to the mutual relations between religiosity 
and economic systems. About Durkheim’s se- 
lection preceding the two by Max Weber, one may 
ask what validity the proposed explanations have, 
and to what other regularities Durkheim’s pro- 
posals about suicide could be applied. Of Weber’s 
specific contributions it is necessary to inquire 
how clear the distinctions he proposes are, what 
alternative distinctions could have been made, and 
what kind of research such distinctions facilitate. 
This Reader is not directly concerned with pro- 
viding answers, but with raising questions; it can- 
not be reiterated too often that the assembling of 


materials for it has primarily been guided by the 
aim of documenting and suitably arranging the 
resources available for sociological analysis, so that 
the continuity among sociologists’ works can be 
enhanced. 

Max Weber suspends a huge panoply of distinc- 
tions between the two poles of social action and 
social order. This panoply is intended to make so- 
cial change and stability intelligible. It proceeds 
from the assumption that the systematic (scientific) 
inquiry into social phenomena, which are also his- 
toric phenomena, is always a matter of both sta- 
bility and change. Like Durkheim’s simultaneous 
interest in history and function, Weber’s simul- 
taneous interest in stability and change has often 
become a matter of rival perspective, as will be 
discussed again in the introductory material to the 
last part of this Reader. 

The selections from Max Weber rounding out 
this section follow directly from the Weber selec- 
tion that completed Section B above. While elabo- 
rating his monumental gridwork of distinctions, 
Max Weber interrupts a discussion of the differ- 
ence between open and closed social relations with 
the comment that this laborious effort at defining 
everyday facts may well appear to be a dry and use- 
less enterprise. On the other hand, the enterprise 
demonstrates that what we take as self-evident is 
least likely to be thought through. The present 
section represents part of this rich thinking proc- 
ess. It leads to a variety of cardinal ideas which 
help constitute the universe of sociological analysis. 
Readers of this Reader will come to different 
conclusions about the worth and importance of 
such an enterprise; about the relations, in Max 
Weber’s case, between his theoretic distinctions and 
the history of his own more specific empirical 
work. 

One of the admitted shortcomings of this or any 
anthology should once more become apparent: 
Even though we have often quoted from Max 
Weber throughout these volumes and even if all his 
selections were seen only in their mutual relation, 
this would still not provide an adequate representa- 
tion of his total work. The same is true for all the 
other authors from whom we have taken selections. 
In Max Weber’s case, it is particularly serious. His 
is one of the few cases in which the work of one 
man comes to assume a fragmentary hugeness 
which is visible only when one sees it as a whole. 
Freud, Durkheim, and Simmel, from this point 
of view, represent quite different configurations of 
accomplishment. In any event, the two selections 
dealing with the constitutive elements of social 
organization and legitimate orders can be read as 
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a circumspect, tough, and discriminating effort to 
propose a latticework of distinctions which are as 
much a summary of a man’s knowledge as they are 
a statement of his intentions. Durkheim returned 
again and again to the moral quality of social 
facts; Weber was equally insistent on their mean- 
ingful character. His category is perhaps the wider 
one; his efforts are more those of a universal his- 
torian. Durkheim preferred, as a method of anal- 
ysis, the progressive elimination of alternative 
perspectives in relation to a specified and delimited 
phenomenon, like suicide, religious ritual, or di- 
vision of labor; Max Weber, like him, also has a 
guiding and single focus—the rationalization of 
the world. 

He also wishes to formulate a categorical arsenal 
for coming to terms with the properties of social 
phenomena on four levels: social action, social re- 
lations, regularities of choice, and legitimate 
orders. He tries to outline the generic features of 
social acts or of social relations, of such regulari- 
ties as convention and fashion, or of legitimate 
orders. He also seeks to distinguish kinds of each of 
these coherences. If a social act is an act involving 
mutual orientation, he distinguishes four forms 
of such orientation: those concerned with the im- 
plementation of specific ends or consequences, 
those concerned with the expression of moral po- 
sitions; those issuing from affective dispositions; 
and those arising from tradition. One may be quite 
critical of such a classification, as it seems to lack 
an explicit principle of differentiation. Still, the 
proposal reminds one of the constituted dimen- 
sions of social interaction, and releases one from 
imprisonment by the immediately experienced. 
Similarly, on the plane of social relations, Weber 
proposes both variables of their inner structure, 
and a classification of their concrete forms. For 
example, he distinguishes the mutability of a re- 
lation, or its durability, from its definability, or its 
definability from its degree of formality. He sepa- 
rates open and closed relations on the basis of their 
accessibility, or lack of it, to others also interested 
in the intended meaning of a given social relation. 
He uses this distinction to cut across the previous 
differentiation between conflict, communal and 
associational relations. Again, we may be critical 
and wonder whether concrete and analytical matters 


have been properly separated. Too, we are re- 
minded of a continuity among Toennies, Durk- 
heim, and Weber. Considering action, Weber dis- 
tinguishes between usage, interest, and legitimate 
order. He then inquires seriously how the legitimacy 
of action can be guaranteed and how legitimacy is 
attributed to it. This leads him to distinguish 
kinds of sanctions. He proposes terms like “con- 
vention” and “legal order,” to bring into line the 
experienced difference between disapproval and 
legal coercion. Such distinctions become related 
to his analysis of authority and power. Max Web- 
er’s primary concern is with the bases on which 
power—i.e., the chances of imposing one’s will 
successfully—becomes justified or justifiable. 
Weber distinguishes between power and authority, 
for he considers power to be sociologically amor- 
phous. By contrast, in his work, authority becomes 
more precise: it refers to the chances that an order 
meets obedience among specifiable persons. 

Weber acknowledges the continuity between his 
efforts and the accomplishments of the past. He 
wishes to enhance self-consciousness in using the 
ideas necessary for an account of the structure and 
history of social arrangements. Given the serious 
center of meaning, the co-ordinates of his analysis 
typically involve the contrasts of reason and tra- 
dition, emotion and interest, felt coherence and 
calculating association, legal requirement and 
charismatic demand. Distributed over the several 
planes of social action, social relation, social regu- 
larity, and legitimate order, such contrasts soon 
return him to a concern with the social constella- 
tions that indicate law as a form of obligatory order 
—distinct from convention, which leads to disap- 
proval. Law requires a bureaucratic staff. 

Max Weber extends his ordering of social con- 
stellations by sorting out kinds of corporate groups. 
This sorting is facilitated by his concern with au- 
thority, power, and representation, 

In summary: like Toennies, Linton, and Durk- 
heim, Max Weber in the following selections is 
concerned with consensus, and with the regulative 
principles through which a variety of disparate 
persons come to produce the regularities among 
their acts that are not explicable on the basis either 
of their biological constitutions or of purely eco- 
nomic considerations. 
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1. Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft 


BY FERDINAND TOENNIES 


Subject 


RELATIONS BETWEEN HUMAN WILLS— 
GEMEINSCHAFT (COMMUNITY) AND 
GESELLSCHAFT (SOCIETY) FROM A 
LINGUISTIC POINT OF VIEW’ 


HUMAN WILLS stand in manifold rela- 
tions to one another. Every such relationship is a 
mutual action, inasmuch as one party is active or 
gives while the other party is passive or receives. 
These actions are of such a nature that they tend 
either towards preservation or towards destruction 
of the other will or life; that is, they are either posi- 
tive or negative. This study will consider as its sub- 
ject of investigation only the relationships of mutual 
affirmation. Every such relationship represents 
unity in plurality or plurality in unity. It consists of 
assistance, relief, services, which are transmitted 
back and forth from one party to another and are to 
be considered as expressions of wills and their 
forces. The group which is formed through this 
positive type of relationship is called an association 
(Verbindung) when conceived of as a thing of be- 
ing which acts as a unit inwardly and outwardly. 
The relationship itself, and also the resulting asso- 
ciation, is conceived of either as real and organic 
life—this is the essential characteristic of the Ge- 
meinschaft (community),—or as imaginary and 
mechanical structure—this is the concept of Gesell- 
schaft (society). 

Through the application of these two terms we 
shall see that the chosen expressions are rooted in 
their synonymic use in the German language. But 
to date in scientific terminology they have been cus- 
tomarily confused and used at random without any 
distinction. For this reason, a few introductory re- 


Reprinted from Ferdinand Toennies, Community and 
Society (Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, trans. and intro- 
duced by Charles P. Loomis (East Lansing, Mich.: 
Michigan State University Press, 1957) Book I, secs. 1, 2, 
pp. 33-40, 42-44, 46-48, 64-69, 75-78, with the per- 
mission of Michigan State University Press. 

1. The parenthetical English renditions of the words 
Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft found in this section indi- 
cate the difficulty which would be encountered if one 
attempted their translation by any one pair of terms. Else- 
where in the text these two substantives and their adjective 
forms are not translated when they are used in the ideal 
typological sense. 


marks may explain the inherent contrast between 


. these two concepts. All intimate, private, and ex- 


clusive living together, so we discover, is understood 
as life in Gemeinschaft (community). Gesellschaft 
(society) is public life—it is the world itself. In 
Gemeinschaft (community) with one’s family, one 
lives from birth on bound to it in weal and woe. 
One goes into Gesellschaft (society) as one goes 
into a strange country. A young man is warned 
against bad Gesellschaft (society), but the expres- 
sion bad Gemeinschaft (community) violates the 
meaning of the word. Lawyers may speak of domes- 
tic (hdusliche) Gesellschaft (society) thinking only 
of the legalistic concept of a social association, but 
the domestic Gemeinschaft (community) or home 
life with its immeasurable influence upon the hu- 
man soul has been felt by everyone who ever shared 
it. Likewise, each member of a bridal couple knows 
that he or she goes into marriage as a complete Ge- 
meinschaft (community) of life (communio totius 
vitae). A Gesellschaft (society) of life would be a 
contradiction in and of itself. One keeps or enjoys 
another’s Gesellschaft (society or company) but not 
his Gemeinschaft (community) in this sense. One 
becomes a part of a religious Gemeinschaft (com- 
munity); religious Gesellschaften (associations, or 
societies) like any other groups formed for given 
purposes, exist only in so far as they, viewed from 
without, take their places among the institutions of 
a political body or as they represent conceptual ele- 
ments of a theory; they do not touch upon the re- 
ligious Gemeinschaft as such. There exists a Ge- 
meinschaft (community) of language, of folkways, 
or mores, or of beliefs; but, by way of contrast, 
Gesellschaft (society or company) exists in the 
realm of business, travel, or sciences. So of special 
importance are the commercial Gesellschaften (so- 
cieties or companies), whereas, even though a cer- 
tain familiarity and Gemeinschaft (community) 
may exist among business partners, one could in- 
deed hardly speak of commercial Gemeinschaft 
(community). To make the word combination, 
‘joint-stock Gemeinschaft,” would be abominable. 
On the other hand, there exists a Gemeinschaft 
(community) of ownership in fields, forest, and pas- 
ture. The Gemeinschaft (community) of property 
between man and wife cannot be called Gesellschaft 
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(society) of property. Thus many differences be- 
come apparent. 

In the most general way, one could speak of a 
Gemeinschaft (community) comprising the whole 
of mankind, such as the church wishes to be re- 
garded. But human Gesellschaft (society) is con- 
ceived as mere coexistence of people independent 
of each other. Recently, the concept of Gesellschaft 
as opposed to and distinct from the state has been 
developed. This term will also be used in this trea- 
tise, but can only derive its adequate explanation 
from the underlying contrast to the Gemeinschaft 
of the people. 

Gemeinschaft (community) is old; Gesellschaft 
(society) is new as a name as well as a phenomenon. 
This has been recognized by an author who other- 
wise taught political science in all its aspects without 
penetrating to its fundamentals. “The entire con- 
cept of Gesellschaft (society) in a social and politi- 
cal sense,” says Bluntschli (Staatswérterbuch IV), 
“finds its natural foundation in the folkways, mores, 
and ideas of the third estate. It is not really the con- 
cept of a people (Volks-Begriff) but the concept of 
the third estate . . . Its Gesellschaft has become 
the origin and expression of common opinions and 
tendencies . . . Wherever urban culture blossoms 
and bears fruits, Gesellschaft appears as its indis- 
pensable organ. The rural people know little of it.” 
On the other hand, all praise of rural life has 
pointed out that the Gemeinschaft (community) 
among people is stronger there and more alive; it is 
the lasting and genuine form of living together. In 
contrast to Gemeinschaft, Gesellschaft (society) is 
transitory and superficial. Accordingly, Gemein- 
schaft (community) should be understood as a liv- 
ing organism, Gesellschaft (society) as a mechani- 
cal aggregate and artifact. 


ORGANIC AND MECHANICAL FORMATIONS 


Everything real is organic in so far as it can be 
conceived only as something related to the totality 
of reality and defined in its nature and movements 
by this totality. Thus attraction in its manifold 
forms makes the universe, in so far as it is accessible 
to our knowledge, into a totality, the action of which 
expresses itself in the movements by which any two 
bodies change their mutually held positions. But for 
observation and scientific theory based thereupon, 
a totality must be limited to be effective, and each 
such totality will consist of smaller totalities which 
have a certain direction and speed in relation to 
each other. Attraction itself remains either unex- 
plained (as force in space) or is understood as 
mechanical force (by exterior contact) making it- 
self effective, perhaps in some :nknown manner. 

Thus the masses of matter may be divided into 


homogeneous molecules which attract each other 
with more or less energy and which in their aggre- 
gate state appear as bodies. The molecules are di- 
vided into dissimilar (chemical) atoms, the dissim- 
ilarity of which remains to be explained by further 
analysis of the different arrangement which similar 
atom constituents take within the atom. Pure theo- 
retical mechanics, however, presupposes the exist- 
ence of centers of force without dimension as 
sources of real actions and reactions. The concept 
of these centers is very close to the concept of meta- 
physical atoms and it excludes from the calculation 
all influence of the movements, or tendencies there- 
to, of the parts. For all practical applications the 
physical molecules, when thought of in relation to 
the same body as their systems, can be considered 
equally well as carriers of energy, as substance it- 
self, since these molecules are equal in size and no 
attention is given to their possible subdivision. All 
real masses may be compared by weight and ex- 
pressed as quantities of a similar definite substance 
when their parts are conceived as being in a per- 
fectly solid state of aggregation. 

In every case the unit, which is assumed as the 
subject of a movement or as an integral part of a 
totality (a higher unit), is the product of a fiction 
necessary for scientific analysis. Strictly speaking, 
only the ultimate units, metaphysical atoms, could 
be accepted as their adequate representatives: 
somethings which are nothings or nothings which 
are somethings (Etwasse, welche Nichtse, oder 
Nichtse, welche Etwasse sind). But in so reasoning, 
the relative meaning of all concepts of size must be 
kept in mind. 

In reality, however, even if they may be anoma- 
lies in the mechanical concept, there exist bodies 
other than these combinable and combining parti- 
cles of matter conceived of as dead. Such bodies ap- 
pear to be natural totalities which, as totalities, have 
movement and action in relation to their parts. 
These are the organic bodies. To these we human 
beings, who strive for knowledge and understand- 
ing, ourselves belong. Each of us has, in addition to 
imparted knowledge of all possible bodies, an im- 
mediate knowledge of his own. We are driven to 
the conclusion that psychic life is connected with 
every living body, existing as an entity in the same 
way as we know ourselves to exist. But objective 
observation teaches not less clearly that in the case 
of a living body we deal each time with a totality 
which is not a mere aggregation of its parts but one 
which is made up of these parts in such a manner 
that they are dependent upon and conditioned by 
the totality, and that such a body as a totality and 
hence as a form possesses reality and substance. 

As human beings we are able to produce only 
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inorganic things from organic materials, dividing 
and recombining them. In the same way things are 
also made into a unity through scientific manipula- 
tion and are a unity in our concepts. Naive interpre- 
tation or attitudes and artistic imagination, folk 
belief, and inspired poetry lend life to the phenom- 
ena. This creative element is also apparent in the 
fictions of science. But science also reduces the liv- 
ing to the dead in order to grasp its relations and 
conditions. It transforms all conditions and forces 
into movements and interprets all movements as 
quantities of labor performed, i.e., expended en- 
ergy, in order to comprehend processes as similar 
and commensurable. This last is true to the same 
extent that the assumed units are realities, and the 
possibility for thought is unlimited. Thus under- 
standing, as an end, is attained, and therewith other 
objectives. 

However, the tendencies and inevitableness of 
organic growth and decay cannot be understood 
through mechanical means. In the organic world 
the concept itself is a living reality, changing and 
developing as does the idea of the individual being. 
When science enters this realm it changes its own 
nature and develops from a logical and rational to 
an intuitive and dialectic interpretation; it becomes 
philosophy. However, the present study does not 
deal with genus and species, i.e., in regard to human 
beings it is not concerned with race, people, or tribe 
as biological units. Instead, we have in mind their 
sociological interpretation, which sees human rela- 
tionships and associations as living organisms or, in 
contrast, mechanical constructions. This has its 
counterpart and analogy in the theory of individual 
will, and in this sense to present the psychological 
problem will be the text of the second book of this 
treatise. 


Theory of Gemeinschaft 


EMBRYO OR EMERGENT FORMS 


In accordance with the preliminary explanations, 
the theory of Gemeinschaft starts from the assump- 
tion of perfect unity of human wills as an original 
or natural condition which is preserved in spite of 
actual separation. This natural condition is found 
in manifold forms because of dependence on the 
nature of the relationship between individuals who 
are differently conditioned. The common root of 
this natural condition is the coherence of vegetative 
life through birth and the fact that the human wills, 
in so far as each one of these wills is related to a 
definite physical body, are and remain linked to 
each other by parental descent and by sex, or by 
necessity become so linked. This close interrelation 


as a direct and mutual affirmation is represented in 
its most intense form by three types of relationships, 
namely: (1) the relation between a mother and her 
child; (2) the relation between husband and wife 
in its natural or general biological meaning; (3) the 
relation among brothers and sisters, that is, at least 
among those who know each other as being the off- 
spring of the same mother. If in the relations of kin- 
dred individuals one may assume the embryo of 
Gemeinschaft or the tendency and force thereto, 
rooted in the individual wills, specific significance 
must be attributed to the three above-mentioned 
relationships, which are the strongest and most ca- 
pable of development. Each, however, is important 
in a special way: 

(A) The relation between mother and child is 
most deeply rooted in liking or in pure instinct. 
Also, in this case the transition from an existing 
physical to a purely psychic bond is evident. But the 
physical element is the more apparent the closer the 
relation remains to its origin (birth). The relation- 
ship implies long duration as the mother has to feed, 
protect, and educate the child until it becomes ca- 
pable of doing this alone. With this development the 
relation loses in essentiality, and separation of 
mother and child becomes more probable. This 
tendency toward separation, however, can be coun- 
terbalanced, or at least restrained, by other tenden- 
cies, namely, through the mother and child becom- 
ing accustomed to one another and through remem- 
brance of the pleasures which they have given each 
other, especially the gratitude of the child for the 
care and painstaking attention of the mother. To 
these direct mutual relations other common and 
indirectly binding relations involving other things 
are added: pleasure, habit, remembrance of objects 
in the environments which were, or have become, 
pleasant. The same holds also of shared remem- 
brances of intimate, helpful, beloved persons such 
as the father, if he lives with the mother, or the 
brothers and sisters of the mother or child, etc. 

(B) The sexual instinct does not in any way ne- 
cessitate a permanent living together. Moreover, in 
the beginning it does not lead so much to a fixed 
mutual relationship as to one-sided subjugation of 
the woman, who, weaker by nature, can be reduced 
to an object of mere possession or to servitude. For 
this reason the relationship between man and wife, 
if considered independent from kinship and from 
all social forces based thereupon, has to be sup- 
ported mainly by habituation to one another in 
order that the relationship may shape itself into 
one of mutual affirmation. Besides this, there are, 
as will be readily understood, the other previously 
mentioned factors which assist in strengthening the 
bond. Especially in this connection may be men- 
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tioned the relationship to the children as common 
possession, and, further, the common possessions 
and household. 

(C) Among brothers and sisters there is no such 
innate and instinctive affection and natural liking 
or preference as between mother and children or 
between husband and wife. This is true even though 
the husband-wife relationship may resemble that 
among brothers and sisters, and there are many rea- 
sons to believe that this has frequently beep the case 
with some tribes in an earlier period in the history 
of man. It must be remembered, however, that 
among such tribes, as long as descent was reckoned 
only from the mother, the relationship between 
brothers and sisters was extended in name, as well 
as in its emotional aspects, to the corresponding 
generations of cousins. This practice was so general 
that the more limited meaning of the concept was, 
as in many other cases, developed only in a later 
period. It was through a similar development in the 
most important ethnic groups that marriage be- 
tween brothers and sisters came to be regarded as 
illicit, and where exogamy prevailed, marriage and 
clan membership (but not kinship) also became 
mutually exclusive. Therefore, one is justified in 
considering love between brother and sister, al- 
though essentially based upon blood kinship, as the 
most “human” relationship between human beings. 
The intellectual quality of this relationship as com- 
pared to the two others discussed above is also ap- 
parent from the fact that while instinct plays only 
a small part, the intellectual force of memory is the 
foremost in creating, conserving, and consolidating 
this bond of hearts. For where children of the same 
mother, in living with her, are also living together 
with each other, the reminiscences of each of them 
about pleasant impressions and experiences will 
necessarily include the person and the activities of 
the other one. This all the more so, the more closely 
the group is tied together, especially where, endan- 
gered from the outside, it is compelled to strive and 
act in unison. Thus habit makes such life easier and 
dearer. At the same time the greatest possible sim- 
ilarity of nature and equality of strength may be 
expected among brothers even though the differ- 
ences in intelligence and experience, as a purely 
human or mental element, may easily be perceived. 


THEIR UNITY 


Many other less intimate relationships are linked 
to those most fundamental and familiar types. They 
find their unity and perfection in the relationships 
between father and children. The existence of an 
organic basis which keeps the intelligent being con- 
nected with the offspring of his body makes this 
relationship in the most important aspect similar to 


the first one mentioned (A), from which it differs 
in that the instinctive part of it is so much weaker. 
Thus it resembles more closely the husband-wife 
relationship and is, therefore, more readily con- 
ceived as merely coercive. But while the affection of 
the husband, as to duration more than as to inten- 
sity, is inferior to that of the mother, the love of a 
father differs from the love of a mother in the op- 
posite direction. If present to any considerable de- 
gree, therefore, it is similar through its spiritual na- 
ture to the affection among brothers and sisters, but, 
in contrast to the latter, it is defined by an inequality 
of nature, especially that of age and intellectual 
power. 

Thus the idea of authority is, within the Gemein- 
schaft, most adequately represented by fatherhood 
or paternity. However, authority, in this sense, does 
not imply possession and use in the interest of the 
master; it means education and instruction as the 
fulfilment of procreation, i.e., sharing the fullness 
of one’s own life and experiences with the children 
who will grow gradually to reciprocate these gifts 
and thus to establish a truly mutual relationship. In 
this regard the first-born son has a natural prefer- 
ence—he is the closest to the father and will occupy 
the place which the aging father leaves. The full 
authority of the father is, therefore, at least implic- 
itly, passed on to the first-born son at his very birth. 
Thus the idea of an ever-renewed vital force finds 
its expression in the continuous succession of fa- 
thers and sons. We know that this rule of inheritance 
is not the original one. Apparently the patriarchate 
has been preceded by the matriarchate and the rule 
of the brother on the mother’s side, and even if 
collateral succession (the system of tanistry) has 
precedence over primogeniture, this precedence is 
based only on the relation to a former generation: 
the succeeding brother does not derive his right 
from the brother but from the common father. 


*#* * ok 


GEMEINSCHAFT BY BLOOD—OF PLACE——OF MIND. 
KINSHIP—NEIGHBORHOOD—FRIENDSHIP 


The Gemeinschaft by blood, denoting unity of 
being, is developed and differentiated in¢> Gemein- 
schaft of locality, which is based on a common habi- 
tat. A further differentiation leads to the Gemein- 
schaft of mind which implies only co-operation and 
co-ordinated action for a common goal. Gemein- 
schaft of locality may be conceived as a community 
of physical life, just as Gemeinschaft of mind ex- 
presses the community of mental life. In conjunc- 
tion with the others, this last type of Gemeinschaft 
represents the truly human and supreme form of 
community. The first or kinship Gemeinschaft sig- 
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nifies a common relation to, and share in, human 
beings themselves, while in the second one such a 
common relation is established through collective 
ownership of land, and in the third the common 
bond is represented by sacred places and worshiped 
deities. All three types of Gemeinschaft are closely 
interrelated in space as well as in time. They are, 
therefore, also related in all such single phenomena 
and in their development as well as in general hu- 
man culture and its history. Wherever human be- 
ings are related through their wills in an organic 
manner and affirm each other, we find Gemein- 
schaft of one or another of the three types. Either 
the earlier type involves the later one, or the later 
type has developed to relative independence from 
some earlier one. It is, therefore, possible to deal 
with (1) kinship, (2) neighborhood, and (3) friend- 
ship as definite and meaningful derivations of these 
original categories. 

The house constitutes the realm and, as it were, 
the body of kinship. Here, people live together under 
one protecting roof, here they share their posses- 
sions and their pleasures; they feed from the same 
supply, they sit at the same table. As invisible spirits 
the dead are venerated here, as if they were still 
powerful and held a protecting hand over their 
family. Thus common fear and common honor en- 
sure with greater certainty peaceful living and co- 
operation. The will and spirit of kinship is not 
confined within the walls of the house nor bound up 
with physical proximity; but where it is strong and 
alive in the closest and most intimate relationship, it 
can live on itself, thrive on memory alone, and over- 
come any distance by its feeling and its imagination 
of nearness and common activity. But, nevertheless, 
it seeks all the more for physical proximity and is 
loath to give it up, because such nearness alone will 
fulfill the desire for love. The ordinary human be- 
ing, therefore—in the long run and for the average 
of cases—feels best and most cheerful if he is sur- 
rounded by his family and relatives. He is among 
his own (chez soi). 

Neighborhood describes the general character of 
living together in the rural village. The proximity of 
dwellings, the communal fields, and even the mere 
contiguity of holdings necessitate many contacts of 
human beings and cause inurement to and intimate 
knowledge of one another. They also necessitate co- 
operation in labor, order, and management, and 
lead to common supplication for grace and mercy 
to the gods and spirits of land and water who bring 
blessing or menace with disaster. Although essen- 
tially based upon proximity of habitation, this 
neighborhood type of Gemeinschaft can neverthe- 
less persist during separation from the locality, but 
it then needs to be supported still more than before 


by well-defined habits of reunion and sacred cus- 
tomis. 

Friendship is independent of kinship and neigh- 
borhood, being conditioned by and resulting from 
similarity of work and intellectual attitude. It comes 
most easily into existence when callings or crafts 
are the same or of similar character. Such a tie, 
however, must be made and maintained through 
easy and frequent meetings, which are most likely 
to take place in a town. A worshiped deity, created 
out of a common mentality, has an immediate sig- 
nificance for the preservation of such a bond, since 
only, or at least mainly, this deity is able to give it 
living and lasting form. Such good spirit, therefore, 
is not bound to any place but lives in the conscience 
of its worshipers and accompanies them on their 
travels into foreign countries. Thus, those who are 
brethren of such a common faith feel, like members 
of the same craft or rank, everywhere united by a 
spiritual bond and the co-operation in a common 
task. Urban community of life may be classified as 
neighborhood, as is also the case with a community 
of domestic life in which nonrelated members or 
servants participate. In contradistinction, spiritual 
friendship forms a kind of invisible scene or meet- 
ing which has to be kept alive by artistic intuition 
and creative will. The relations between human 
beings themselves as friends and comrades have the 
least organic and intrinsically necessary character. 
They are the least instinctive and they are based 
less upon habit of neighborhood. They are of a 
mental nature and seem to be founded, therefore, as 
compared with the earlier relationships, upon 
chance or free choice. 


* * * 


AUTHORITY AND SERVICE—-INEQUALITY 
AND ITS LIMITS 


All authority is characterized by particular and 
enhanced freedom and honor, and thus represents 
a specific sphere of will. As such it must be derived 
from the general and equal share of will of the Ge- 
meinschaft. It finds its corollary in service as a 
particular and diminished freedom and honor. Each 
authority can be regarded as service and each sery- 
ice as authority, provided the particularity involved 
is taken into consideration. The realm of will and 
therefore the will of the Gemeinschaft is a mass of 
determined force, power, or right. And right is, in 
essence, will as being able or being allowed and will 
as obligation or duty. This is the nature of all de- 
rived realms of will in which rights and duties are 
the two corresponding aspects of the same thing, or 
nothing but the subjective modalities of the same 
objective substance of right or force. In this way, 
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through increased and diminished duties and rights, 
real inequalities exist and develop within the Ge- 
meinschaft through its will. These inequalities can 
be increased only to a certain limit, however, be- 
cause beyond this limit the essence of the Gemein- 
schaft as the unity of unequal beings would be dis- 
solved: In case the superiors’ legal power would 
become too great, their relation to the common 
sphere of right would become indifferent and with- 
out value and the inferiors’ legal power would be- 
come too small and their relationship thereto unreal 
and insignificant. 

The less human beings who remain or come into 
contact with each other are bound together in rela- 
tion to the same Gemeinschaft, the more they stand 
opposite each other as free agents of their wills and 
abilities. The less this freedom is dependent upon a 
preconditioned will of the individual himself, which 
is to say the less this will is dependent upon or in- 
fluenced by a common will, the greater is the free- 
dom. For, besides the inherited forces and instincts, 
the influence of a community as an educating and 
guiding will is the most important factor determin- 
ing the condition and formation of every individual 
habit and disposition. Especially is the family spirit 
(Familiengeist) important, but so also is every spirit 
(Geist) which is similar to it and has the same ef- 
fects. 


COMMON WILL—-UNDERSTANDING—-NATURAL LAW 
—LANGUAGE——-MOTHER TONGUE—CONCORD 


Reciprocal, binding sentiment as a peculiar will 
of a Gemeinshaft we shall call understanding (con- 
sensus).” It represents the special social force and 
sympathy which keeps human beings together as 
members of a totality. As everything instinctive in 
the man is related to reasons and requires the ca- 
pacity of speech, this mentality can be regarded also 
as the reason and significance of such a relationship. 
This mentality exists, for instance, between the 
parent and the child only to the degree in which the 
child is conceived as possessing speech, intellect, 
and reason. In the same way it can be said that 
everything that conforms to the conception of a 
Gemeinschaft relationship and what in and for this 
situation has meaning, forms its laws. Everything 
that conforms to the conception of this Gemein- 
schaft relationship is to be considered as the proper 
and real will of those bound together. In so far as 
enjoyment and labor are differentiated according 
to the very nature and capability of individuals, es- 


2. Verstaéndnis is translated “understanding.” The con- 
cept as here used should also carry the meaning of mutual 
understanding and possession of similar sentiments, hopes 
aspirations, desires, attitudes, emotions, and beliefs. ; 


pecially in such a manner that one part is entitled 
to guidance, the other bound to obedience, this con- 
stitutes a natural law as an order of group life, 
which assigns a sphere and function, incorporating 
duties and privileges, to every will. Understanding 
is based upon intimate knowledge of each other in 
so far as this is conditioned and advanced by direct 
interest of one being in the life of the other, and 
readiness to take part in his joy and sorrow. For that 
reason understanding is the more probable, the 
more alike the constitution and experience or the 
more the natural disposition, character, and intel- 
lectual attitude are similar or harmonize. 

The real organ of understanding, through which 
it develops and improves, is language. Language 
given by means of gestures and sounds enables ex- 
pressions of pain and pleasure, fear and desire, and 
all other feelings and emotions to be imparted and 
understood. Language has—as we all know—not 
been invented and, as it were, agreed upon as a 
means and tool by which one makes oneself under- 
stood. It is itself the living understanding both in its 
content and in its form. Similar to all other con- 
scious activities of expression, the manifestation of 
language is the involuntary outcome of deep feel- 
ings and prevailing thoughts. It is not merely an 
artificial means of overcoming a natural lack of 
understanding, nor does it serve merely the purpose 
of enabling one to make oneself understood. Lan- 
guage can be used, however, among those who do 
understand each other, as a mere system of symbols, 
the same as other symbols which have been agreed 
upon. All these manifestations can be expressions 
of hostile as well as friendly passions. This justifies 
the general statement that friendly and hostile 
moods and passions underlie the same or very sim- 
ilar conditions. We must, however, distinguish be- 
tween the hostility which springs from the rupture 
or loosening of natural and existing ties and the 
other type of hostility which is based upon strange- 
ness, misunderstanding, and distrust. Both are in- 
stinctive, but the first one is anger, hatred, displeas- 
ure; the second one is fear, abhorrence, dislike. The 
first one is acute, the second one chronic. Of course 
language, like any other means of communication 
between minds, did not spring from either of these 
two kinds of hostility—which is only an unnatural 
and diseased state—but from intimacy, fondness, 
and affection. Especially from the deep understand- 
ing between mother and child, mother tongue 
should develop most easily and vigorously. Under- 
lying the open hostility associated with an intimate 
understanding, on the contrary, we can always 
think of a certain friendship and unity. 

The real foundation of unity, and consequently 
the possibility of Gemeinschaft, is in the first place 
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closeness of blood relationship and mixture of 
blood, secondly physical proximity, and finally— 
for human beings—intellectual proximity. In this 
gradation are, therefore, to be found the sources of 
all kinds of understanding. 

We may now establish the great main laws of 
Gemeinschaft. (1) Relatives and married couples 
love each other or easily adjust themselves to each 
other. They speak together and think along similar 
lines. Likewise do neighbors and other friends. (2) 
Between people who love each other there is under- 
standing. (3) Those who love and understand each 
other remain and dwell together and organize their 
common life. A mixed or complex form of common 
determinative will, which has become as natural as 
language itself and which consists of a multitude of 
feelings of understanding which are measured by 
its norm, we call concord (Eintracht) or family 
spirit (concordia as a cordial allegiance and unity). 
Understanding and concord are one and the same 
thing; namely, will of the Gemeinschaft in its most 
elementary forms, including understanding in their 
separate relations and actions and concord in their 
total force and nature. 


* * 


Theory of Gesellschaft 


THE FUNDAMENTAL CHARACTERISTIC OF THE 
GESELLSCHAFT, A NEGATION-——EQUALITY OF 
VALUE—THE OBJECTIVE JUDGMENT 


The theory of the Gesellschaft deals with the 
artificial construction of an aggregate of human 
beings which superficially resembles the Gemein- 
schaft in so far as the individuals peacefully live 
and dwell together. However, in the Gemeinshaft 
they remain essentially united in spite of all sepa- 
rating factors, whereas in the Gesellschaft they are 
essentially separated in spite of all uniting factors. 
In the Gesellschaft, as contrasted with the Ge- 
meinschaft, we find no actions that can be derived 
from an a priori and necessarily existing unity; no 
actions, therefore, which manifest the will and the 
spirit of the unity even if performed by the indi- 
vidual; no actions which, in so far as they are 
performed by the individual, take place on behalf 
of those united with him. In the Gesellschaft such 
actions do not exist. On the contrary, here every- 
body is by himself and isolated, and there exists 
a condition of tension against all others. Their 
spheres of activity and power are sharply separated, 
so that everybody refuses to everyone else contacts 
with and admittance to his sphere; i.e., intrusions 
are regarded as hostile acts. Such a negative atti- 


tude towards one another becomes the normal and 
always underlying relation of these power-endowed 
individuals, and it characterizes the Gesellschaft in 
the condition of rest; nobody wants to grant and 
produce anything for another individual, nor will 
he be inclined to give ungrudgingly to another indi- 
vidual, if it be not in exchange for a gift or labor 
equivalent that he considers at least equal to what 
he has given. It is even necessary that it be more 
desirable to him than what he coud have kept him- 
self; because only for the sake of receiving some- 
thing that seems better to him will he be moved 
to give away a good. Inasmuch as each and every 
one is possessed of such will it is self-evident that 
for the individual “B” the object ‘‘a” may possibly 
be better than the object “b,” and correspondingly, 
for the individual “A” the object “b” better than 
the object “a”; it is, however, only with reference 
to these relations that “a” is better than “b” and at 
the same time “b” is better than “a.” This leads 
us to the question, With what meaning may one 
speak of the worth or of the value of things, inde- 
pendently of such relationships? 

The answer runs as follows: In the concept pre- 
sented here, all goods are conceived to be separate, 
as are also their owners. What somebody has and 
enjoys, he has and enjoys to the exclusion of all 
others. So, in reality, something that has a common 
value does not exist. Its existence may, however, 
be brought about through fiction on the part of the 
individuals, which means that they have to invent 
a common personality and his will, to whom this 
common value has to bear reference. Now, a ma- 
nipulation of this kind must be warranted by a 
sufficient occasion. Such an occasion is given when 
we consider the simple action of the delivery of 
an object by one individual and its acceptance by 
another one. For there a contact takes place and 
there is brought into existence a common sphere 
which is desired by both individuals and lasts 
through the same length of time as does the “‘trans- 
action.” This period of time may be so small as to 
be negligible, but, on the other hand, it may also 
be extended indefinitely. At any rate, during this 
period the piece which is getting separated from 
the sphere of, for example, the individual “A” 
has ceased to be under the exclusive dominion of 
“A” and has not yet begun to be entirely under the 
dominion of “B”: it is still under the partial domin- 
ion of “A” and already under the partial dominion 
of “B.” It is still dependent upon both individuals, 
provided that their wills with reference to it are in 
accord. This is, however, the case as long as the 
act of giving and receiving continues. During this 
time it is a common good and represents a social 
value. Now the will that is directed to this comnion 
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good is combined and mutual and can also be re- 
garded as homogeneous in that it keeps demanding 
from either individual the execution of the two- 
fold act until it is entirely completed. This will niust 
however, be regarded as a unity inasmuch as it is 
conceived as a personality or inasmuch as a per- 
sonality is assigned to it; for to conceive something 
as existing or as a thing is the same as conceiving 
it as a unity. There, however, we must be careful 
to discern whether and to what extent such an 
ens fictivum (artificial being) exists only in the 
theory, i.e., in scientific thinking, or whether and 
under which conditions it is also implanted in the 
thinking of the individuals who are its thinking 
agents. This last-mentioned possibility presupposes, 
of course, that the individuals are already capable 
of common willing and acting. For, again, it is quite 
a different proposition if they are imagined to be 
only participants in the authorship of something 
that is conceived as objective in the scientific sense 
because it is that which under given conditions 
“each and every one” is compelled to think. 

Now, it is to be admitted that each act of giving 
and receiving implicitly includes a social will, in 
the way just indicated. These acts are, furthermore, 
not conceivable except in connection with their 
purpose or end, i.e., the receipt of the compensating 
gift. As, however, this latter act is conditioned in 
like manner, neither act can precede the other; 
they must concur. Or, expressing the same thought 
in other words, the acceptance equals the delivery 
of an accepted compensation. Thus, the exchange 
itself, considered as a united and single act, repre- 
sents the content of the assumed social will. With 
regard to this will the exchanged goods are of 
equal value. This equality is the judgment of the 
will and is valid for both individuals, since they 
have passed it when their wills were in concord; 
hence it is binding only for the moment in which 
the act of exchange takes place or for the space of 
time during which it continues. In order that the 
judgment may even with this qualification become 
objective and universally valid, it must appear as a 
judgment passed by “each and every one.” Hence, 
each and every one must have this single will; 
in other words, the will of the exchange becomes 
universal; i.e., each and every one becomes a par- 
ticipant in the single act and he confirms it; thus 
it becomes an absolute and public act. On the 
contrary, the Gesellschaft may deny this act and 
declare “a” is not equal to “b,” but smaller than 
“b” or greater than “b,” 1.c., the objects are not 
being exchanged according to their true values. 
The true value is explained as that value which 
each and every one attributes to a thing that we 
thus regard as a general Gesellschaft-conditioned 


good. Hence, the true value is ascertained if there 
is nobody who estimates either object as higher 
or lower in terms of the other. Now, a general 
consensus of each and every one that is not acci- 
dental, but necessary, will be effected only with 
reference to what is sensible, right, and true. Since 
all individuals are thus of one mind we may 
imagine them as concentrated in the person of a 
measuring, weighing, and knowing judge who 
passes the objective judgment. The judgment must 
be recognizable by each and every one, and each 
and every one must conform to it inasmuch as they 
themselves are endowed with judgment and objec- 
tive thinking, or, figuratively speaking, as they use 
the same yardstick or weigh with the same scales. 


VALUE AS AN OBJECTIVE QUALITY—QUANTITIES 
OF NECESSARY LABOR 


We are now confronted with the following 
question: What shall we consider to be the yard- 
stick or balances in this procedure of deliberative 
comparing? We know the “quality” which is to be 
determined quantitatively by means of this con- 
stant tester, and we call it “value.” Value must not, 
however, be identified with “worth,” since worth 
is a quality which is perceived by the real indi- 
vidual. Moreover, the very difference of worth as 
it is sensed by real individuals, in relation to the 
same object, is the basis of a reasonable exchange. 
We, however, are concerned to find equality of 
value in Objective judgment of different objects. 
In natural and naive evaluation one takes things 
of the same category in order to compare them. 
The evaluation takes the form of a question, the 
answer to which consists of an affirmation or nega- 
tion, in a stronger or lesser degree, according as 
the objects submit to the idea of such a comparison. 
In this sense we may establish a general category 
of serviceable (or useful) things. Some may be 
considered as necessary, some as superfluous, some 
may be given prominence as very useful, and others 
rejected as very harmful. In this connection hu- 
manity would have to be pictured as a whole, or 
at least as a Gemeinschaft of human beings which 
—like the real individual—lives and therefore has 
needs; it has to be regarded as uniforni in its will, 
so that it shares profit and loss (since the judgment 
is at the same time considered as a subjective one). 

Now, if one asserts the equality of value of two 
exchanged objects, this does not at all mean that 
they are equally useful and necessary for an 
aggregate being. Otherwise the possibility of some- 
one buying absojutely harmful things would have 
to be set up. But that would be monstrous and 
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utopian. One may assert on good grounds that a 
judgment is wrong when conditioned by desire, 
so that many a one acquires through exchange an 
object that is harmful to himself. But it is self- 
evident that the same liquor which is harmful to 
the workman is positively useful to the owner of 
the distillery, since he does not drink it but sells it. 
In order that a thing may be at all of value in the 
Gesellschaft, it is only necessary that it be pos- 
sessed by one party to the exclusion of another and 
be desired by one or another individual of this 
latter party. Apart from this requirement all its 
other characteristics are insignificant. Saying that 
a thing has a certain value does not mean that it 
is endowed with an equal amount of usefulness. 
Value is an objective quality; as length is an ob- 
jective quality for the senses of vision and of touch, 
and as weight for the muscular sense and the sense 
of touch, so value is an objective quality for the 
understanding that examines and comprehends 
social facts. This understanding takes note of and 
examines the objects as to whether they can be 
manufactured quickly,. or whether they require 
much time; as to whether they can be easily pro- 
vided, or whether they require toil and drudgery. 
In other words, the understanding analyzes the 
actuality of the objects by examining the possibility 
of their existence, and it then determines their 
probability. For determining value the probability 
of existence is the only test, being subjective in 
regard to the sensible exchanging individual, and 
objective in regard to the Gesellschaft. This 
dictum in the first place carries only the following 
purport: if a sensible individual is confronted with 
objects being offered for sale, the thought comes 
(must come) to him that those objects naturally 
have a cost in order to be there at all, and par- 
ticularly to be at that special place at that special 
time, be this cost represented by other objects 
against which they have been exchanged, or by 
labor, or by both items. However, the Gesellschaft, 
as it is an ens fictivum (artificial being) does not 
exchange anything, unless it be conceived of as an 
individual person, which here is quite out of the 
question. Therefore, since the exchange takes place 
only between human individuals, there is no being 
that could confront the Gesellschaft. From the 
viewpoint of the Gesellschaft the cost of the objects 
is, therefore, represented only by toil and labor. 
Robbery, as well as exchange, when considered as 
a means of acquiring objects, is based upon the 
assumption that goods already exist. Only pro- 
ducing, nurturing, creating, and fashioning labor 
is to be considered in this connection as the cause 
of the existence of things at a particular time. To 
this inherent labor can be added the extraneous 


labor of movement in space, as the cause of the 
existence of a given good at a particular place. 

Things are considered as equal in so far as each 
object or each quantity of objects stands merely 
for a certain quantity of necessary labor. Thus the 
Gesellschaft disregards the fact that some pro- 
ducers work faster or with better yield (more 
productively) than others, so that with greater skill 
or better tools the same objects can be produced 
with less labor. All such individual differences can 
be reduced to a common denominator. This proc- 
ess becomes all the more complete in the degree 
that the exchange of commodities becomes general 
or Gesellschaft-like. That is to say: each individual 
offers his commodity to everyone else, and all are 
capable of producing the same commodities, but 
everyone, through his own insight and free choice, 
confines himself to that commodity which presents 
the least difficulties to him. Thus we exclude here 
the case of a work which is essentially Gemein- 
schaft-like but which is divided or divides itself up 
so that special arts are developed, inherited, and 
taught. But here we rather have in mind that each 
individual takes that piece of work which most 
closely approaches the price that the Gesellschaft 
attributes to it; that is to say, a piece of work which 
requires as little extra labor as possible. Thus the 
Gesellschaft can be imagined to be in reality com- 
posed of such separate individuals all of whom are 
busy for the general Gesellschaft inasmuch as they 
seem to be active in their own interests and who 
are working for their own interests while they 
seem to be working for the Gesellschaft. As a 
consequence of repeated dividing (of labors) and 
of indefinite exercise of free choice, there finally 
falls to each individual an actually equal and 
simple or elementary labor, representing an atom 
that he contributes and which forms an integrating 
part of the total labor of the Gesellschaft. By 
means of exchange each individual disposes of 
value not. useful to him in order to acquire an 
equal value that he can use. The present investiga- 
tion will show what relationship the real structure 
of the Gesellschaft bears to the concept presented 
here. 


* * * 


ACTIVITY AS OBJECT OF A PROMISE—-POWER TO 
ENFORCE IT—-RELATION—-NATURAL LAW— 
CONVENTION 


In every exchange the place of a perceivable 
object can be taken by an activity. The activity 
itself is given and received. Jt must be useful or 
agreeable to the receiver as a commodity. This 
activity is thought of as a commodity the produc- 
tion and consumption of which coincide in time. 
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Although the performance which is not given but 
only promised may be contrasted with the thing 
which is not given and only promised, the result 
in both cases is similar. It belongs to the receiver 
legally; after the term expires he can force the 
promising party legally to perform the activity 
promised, just as he could legally force the debtor 
to give that which is owed or have it taken with 
force. A performance which is owed can be ac- 
quired only by force. The promise of a perform- 
ance can as well be mutual as one-sided; therefore, 
resulting rights to coercion can also be mutual or 
one-sided as the case may be. In this respect sev- 
eral people can bind themselves for a certain equal 
activity in such a manner that everyone uses the 
performance of the other as an aid to himself. 
Finally, several people can agree to regard their 
association as an existing and independent being 
of the same individual nature as they are them- 
selves, and to grant this fictitious person a special 
will and the capacity to act and therefore to make 
contracts and to incur obligations. Like all other 
things related to contracts, this so-called person is 
to be conceived as objective and real only in so 
far as the Gesellschaft seems to co-operate with it 
and to confirm its existence. Only in this way is 
this so-called person a thinking agent of the legal 
order of the Gesellschaft, and it is called a society, 
an association or special-interest group, a corpora- 
tion, or any such name. The natural content of 
such an order can be comprised in the one 
formula: “Pacta esse observanda”—contracts must 
be executed. This includes the presupposition of a 
condition of separate realms or spheres of will so 
that an accepted and consequently legal change of 
each sphere can take place by contract in favor 
or in disfavor of spheres which are outside the 
system, or within the system. This means that the 
agreement of all is involved. Such concurrence of 
wills is according to its nature momentarily punc- 
tual so that the change, as creation of a new situa- 
tion, does not have to have a duration in time. 
This necessitates no modification of the most 
important rule, that everyone can do legally within 
his realm that which he wishes, but nothing out- 
side. If, however, a common realm originates, as 
might be the case in a lasting obligation and in an 
organization, freedom itself, as the total of rights 
to act freely, must be divided and altered or a 
new artificial or fictitious form of freedom created. 
The simple form of the general will of the Gesell- 
schaft, in so far as it postulates this law of nature, 
I call convention. Positive definitions and regula- 
tions of all kinds, which according to their origin 
are of a very different style, can be recognized as 
conventional, so that convention is often under- 


stood as a synonym for tradition and custom, But 
what springs from tradition and custom or the 
folkways and mores is conventional only in so far 
as it is wanted and maintained for its general use, 
and in so far as the general use is maintained by 
the individual for his use. Convention is not, as 
in the case of tradition, kept as sacred inheritance 
of the ancestors. Consequently, the words tra- 
dition, customs, or folkways and mores, are not 
adequate to convey the meaning of convention. 


BOURGEOIS SOCIETY (biirgerliche Gesellschaft)— 
EVERYONE A MERCHANT—UNIVERSAL COMPETITION 
—GESELLSCHAFT IN A MORAL SENSE 


Gesellschaft, an aggregate by convention and 
law of nature, is to be understood as a multitude 
of natural and artificial individuals, the wills and 
spheres of whom are in many relations with and 
to one another, and remain nevertheless independ- 
ent of one another and devoid of mutual familiar 
relationships. This gives us the general description 
of “bourgeois society” or “exchange Gesellschaft,” 
the nature and movements of which legislative 
economy attempts to understand; a condition in 
which, according to the expression of Adam Smith, 
“Every man... becomes in some measure a 
merchant, . . .” Where merchants, companies, or 
firms or associations deal with one another in 
international or national markets and exchanges, 
the nature of the Gesellschaft is erected as in a 
concave mirror or as in an extract. 

The generality of this situation is by no means, 
as the famous Scotchman imagined, the immediate 
or even probable result of the innovation that labor 
is divided and products exchanged. It is more a 
remote goal with respect to which the development 
of the Gesellschaft must be understood. To the 
extent that this goal is realized, the existence of a 
Gesellschaft in the sense that it is used here is real 
at a given time. It is something in the process of 
becoming, something which should be conceived 
here as personality of the general will or the gen- 
eral reason, and at the same time (as we know) it 
is fictitious and nominal. It is like an emanation, 
as if it had emerged from the heads of the persons 
in whom it rests, who join hands eagerly to ex- 
change across all distances, limits, anu scruples, 
and establish this speculative Utopia as the only 
country, the only city, in which all fortune seekers 
and all merchant adventurers have a really com- 
mon interest. As the fiction of money is represented 
by metal or paper, it is represented by the entire 
globe, or by a circumscribed territory. 

In the conception of Gesellschaft the original 
or natural relations of human beings to each other 
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must be excluded. The possibility of a relation in 
the Gesellschaft assumes no more than a multitude 
of mere persons who are capable of delivering 
something and consequently of promising some- 
thing. Gesellschaft as a totality to which a system 
of conventional rules applies is limitless; it breaks 
through its chance and real boundaries constantly. 
In Gesellschaft every person strives for that which 
is to his own advantage and affirms the actions of 
Others only in so far as and as long as they can 
further his interest. Before and outside of conven- 
tion and also before and outside of each special 
contract, the relation of all to all may therefore 
be conceived as potential hostility or latent war. 
Against this condition all agreements of the will 
stand out as so many treaties and peace pacts. This 
conception is the only one which does justice to 
all facts of business and trade where all rights and 
duties can be reduced to mere value and definitions 
of ability to deliver. Every theory of pure private 
law or law of nature understood as pertaining to 
the Gesellschaft has to be considered as being 
based upon this concé¢ption. Buyer and seller in 
their manifold types stand in relation one to the 
other in such a manner that each one, for as little 
of his own wealth as possible, desires and attempts 
to obtain as much of the wealth of others as pos- 
sible. The real commercial and business people 
race with each other on many sprinting tracks, as 
it were, trying each to get the better of the other 
and to be the first to reach the goal: the sale of 
their goods and of as large a quantity as possible. 
Thus they are forced to crowd each other out or 
to trip each other up. The loss of one is the profit 
of the other, and this is the case in every individual 
exchange, unless owners exchange goods of actu- 
ally equal value. This constitutes general competi- 
tion which takes place in so many other spheres, 
but is nowhere so evident and so much in the 
consciousness of people as in trade, to which, 
consequently, the conception is limited in its 
common use. Competition has been described by 
many pessimists as an illustration of the war of 


all against all, which a famous thinker has conceived 
as the natural state of mankind. 

However, even competition carries within it, as 
do all forms of such war, the possibility of being 
ended. Even enemies like these—although among 
these it may be the least likely—trecognize that 
under certain conditions it is to their advantage to 
agree and to spare each other. They may even 
unite themselves together for a common purpose 
(or also—and this is the most likely—against a 
common enemy). Thus competition is limited and 
abolished by coalition. 

In analogy to this situation, based upon the 
exchange of material goods, all conventional so- 
ciety life, in the narrower sense of the word, can 
be understood. Its supreme rule is politeness. It 
consists of an exchange of words and courtesies 
in which everyone seems to be present for the good 
of everyone else and everyone seems to consider 
everyone else as his equal, whereas in reality 
everyone is thinking of himself and trying to bring 
to the fore his importance and advantages in com- 
petition with the others. For everything pleasant 
which someone does for someone else, he expects, 
even demands, at least an equivalent. He weighs 
exactly his services, flatteries, presents, and so on, 
to determine whether they will bring about the 
desired result. Formless contracts are made con- 
tinuously, as it were, and constantly many are 
pushed aside in the race by the few fortunate and 
powerful ones. 

Since all relations in the Gesellschaft are based 
upon comparison of possible and offered services, 
it is evident that the relations with visible, material 
matters have preference, and that mere activities 
and words form the foundation for such relation- 
ships only in an unreal way. In contrast to this, 
Gemeinschaft as a bond of “blood” is in the first 
place a physical relation, therefore expressing itself 
in deeds and words. Here the common relation to 
the material objects is of a secondary nature and 
such objects are not exchanged as often as they 
are used and possessed in common. 
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2. Status and Role 


BY RALPH LINTON 


IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER we dis- 
cussed the nature of society and pointed out that the 
functioning of societies depends upon the presence 
of patterns for reciprocal behavior between indi- 
viduals or groups of individuals. The polar posi- 
‘tions in such patterns of reciprocal behavior are 
technically known as statuses. The term status, 
like the term culture, has come to be used with a 
double significance. A status, in the abstract, is a 
position in a particular pattern. It is thus quite 
correct to speak of each individual as having many 
statuses, since each individual participates in the 
expression of a number of patterns. However, un- 
less the term is qualified in some way, the status of 
any individual means the sum total of all the 
statuses which he occupies. It represents his posi- 
tion with relation to the total society. Thus the 
status of Mr. Jones as a member of his community 
derives from a combination of all the statuses 
which he holds as a citizen, as an attorney, as a 
Mason, as a Methodist, as Mrs. Jones’s husband, 
and so on. 

A status, as distinct from the individual who may 
occupy it, is simply a collection of rights and 
duties. Since these rights and duties can find ex- 
pression only through the medium of individuals, 
it is extremely hard for us to maintain a distinction 
in our thinking between statuses and the people 
who hold them and exercise the rights and duties 
which constitute them. The relation between any 
individual and any status he holds is somewhat like 
that between the driver of an automobile and the 
driver’s place in the machine. The driver’s seat 
with its steering wheel, accelerator, and other con- 
trols is a constant with ever-present potentialities 
for action and control, while the driver may be 
any member of the family and may exercise these 
potentialities very well or very badly. 

A role represents the dynamic aspect of a status. 
The individual is socially assigned to a status and 
occupies it with relation to other statuses. When he 
puts the rights and duties which constitute the 
status into effect, he is performing a role. Role and 
Status are quite inseparable, and the distinction 
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between them is of only academic interest. There 
are no roles without statuses or statuses without 
roles. Just as in the case of status, the term role is 
used with a double significance. Every individual 
has a series of roles deriving from the various 
patterns in which he participates and at the same 
time a role, general, which represents the sum total 
of these roles and determines what he does for his 
society and what he can expect from it. 

Although all statuses and roles derive from 
social patterns and are integral paris of patterns, 
they have an independent function with relation to 
the individuals who occupy particular statuses and 
exercise their roles. To such individuals the com- 
bined status and role represent the minimum of 
attitudes and behavior which he must assume if he 
is to participate in the overt expression of the 
pattern. Status and role serve to reduce the ideal 
patterns for social life to individual terms. They 
become models for organizing the attitudes and 
behavior of the individual so that these will be 
congruous with those of the other individuals par- 
ticipating in the expression of the pattern. Thus if 
we are studying football teams in the abstract, the 
position of quarter-back is meaningless except in 
relation to the other positions. From the point of 
view of the quarter-back himself it is a distinct and 
important entity. It determines where he shall take 
his place in the line-up and what he shall do in 
various plays. His assignment to this position at 
once limits and defines his activities and establishes 
a minimum of things which he must learn. Sim- 
ilarly, in a social pattern such as that for the 
employer-employee relationship the statuses of em- 
ployer and employee define what each has to know 
and do to put the pattern into operation. The em- 
ployer does not need to know the techniques in- 
volved in the employee’s labor, and the employee 
does not need to know the techniques for'marketing 
or accounting. 

It is obvious that, as long as there is no inter- 
ference from external sources, the more perfectly 
the members of any society are adjusted to their 
statuses and roles the more smoothly the society 
will function. In its attempts to bring about such 
adjustments every society finds itself caught on the 
horns of a dilemma. The individual’s formation of 
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habits and attitudes begins at birth, and, other 
things being equal, the earlier his training for a 
status can begin the more successful it is likely to 
be. At the same time, no two individuals are alike, 
and a status which will be congenial to one may 
be quite uncongenial to another. Also, there are in 
all social systems certain roles which require more 
than training for their successful performance. 
Perfect technique does not make a great violinist, 
nor a thorough book knowledge of tactics an 
efficient general. The utilization of the special gifts 
of individuals may be highly important to society, 
as in the case of the general, yet these gifts usually 
show themselves rather late, and to wait upon their 
manifestation for the assignment of statuses would 
be to forfeit the advantages to be derived from 
commencing training early. 

Fortunately, human beings are so mutable that 
almost any normal individual can be trained to 
the adequate performance of almost any role. Most 
of the business of living can be conducted on a 
basis of habit, with little need for intelligence and 
none for special gifts. Societies have met the 
dilemma by developing two types of statuses, the 
ascribed and the achieved. Ascribed statuses are 
those which are assigned to individuals without 
reference to their innate differences or abilities. 
They can be predicted and trained for from the 
moment of birth. The achieved statuses are, as a 
minimum, those requiring special qualities, al- 
though they are not necessarily limited to these. 
They are not assigned to individuals from birth 
but are left open to be filled through competition 
and individual effort. The majority of the statuses 
in all social systems are of the ascribed type and 
those which take care of the ordinary day-to-day 
business of living are practically always of this 
type. 

In all societies certain things are selected as 
reference points for the ascription of status. The 
things chosen for this purpose are always of such 
a nature that they are ascertainable at birth, mak- 
ing it possible to begin the training of the individual 
for his potential statuses and roles at once. The 
simplest and most universally used of these refer- 
ence points is sex. Age is used with nearly equal 
frequency, since all individuals pass through the 
same cycle of growth, maturity, and decline, and 
the statuses whose occupation will be determined 
by age can be forecast and trained for with ac- 
curacy. Family relationships, the simplest and most 
obvious being that of the child to its mother, are 
also used in all societies as reference points for the 
establishment of a whole series of statuses. Lastly, 
there is the matter of birth into a particular socially 
established group, such as a class or caste. The use 


of this type of reference is common but not uni- 
versal. In all societies the actual ascription of 
statuses to the individual is controlled by a series 
of these reference points which together serve to 
delimit the field of his future participation in the 
life of the group. 

The division and ascription of statuses with re- 
lation to sex seems to be basic in all social systems. 
All societies prescribe different attitudes and ac- 
tivities to men and to women. Most of them try to 
rationalize these prescriptions in terms of the 
physiological differences between the sexes or their 
different roles in reproduction. However, a com- 
parative study of the statuses ascribed to women 
and men in different cultures seems to show that 
while such factors may have served as a starting 
point for the development of a division the actual 
ascriptions are almost entirely determined by 
culture. Even the psychological characteristics 
ascribed to men and women in different societies 
vary so much that they can have little physiological 
basis. Our own idea of women as ministering angels 
contrasts sharply with the ingenuity of women as 
torturers among the Iroquois and the sadistic de- 
light they took in the process. Even the last two 
generations have seen a sharp change in the 
psychological patterns for women in our own 
society. The delicate, fainting lady of the middle 
eighteen-hundreds is as extinct as the dodo. 

When it comes to the ascription of occupations, 
which is after all an integral part of status, we find 
the differences in various societies even more 
marked. Arapesh women regularly carry heavier 
loads than men “because their heads are so much 
harder and stronger.” In some societies women do 
most of the manual labor; in others, as in the 
Marquesas, even cooking, housekeeping, and baby- 
tending are proper male occupations, and women 
spend most of their time primping. Even the gen- 
eral rule that women’s handicap through preg- 
nancy and nursing indicates the more active 
occupations as male and the less active ones as 
female has many exceptions. Thus among the 
Tasmanians seal-hunting was women’s work. They 
swam out to the seal rocks, stalked the animals, 
and clubbed them. Tasmanian women also hunted 
opossums, which required the climbing of large 
trees. 

Although the actual ascription of occupations 
along sex lines is highly variable, the pattern of 
sex division is constant. There are very few so- 
cieties in which every important activity has not 
been definitely assigned to men or to women. Even 
when the two sexes codperate in a particular occu- 
pation, the field of each is usually clearly limited. 
Thus in Madagascar rice culture the men make the 
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seed beds and terraces and prepare the fields for 
transplanting. The women do the work of trans- 
planting, which is hard and back-breaking. The 
women weed the crop, but the men harvest it. The 
women then carry it to the threshing floors, where 
the men thresh it while the women winnow it. 
Lastly, the women pound the grain in mortars and 
cook it. 

When a society takes over a new industry, there 
is often a period of uncertainty during which the 
work may be done by either sex, but it soon falls 
into the province of one or the other. In Madagas- 
car, pottery is made by men in some tribes and by 
women in others. The only tribe in which it is made 
by both men and women is one into which the art 
has been introduced within the last sixty years. I 
was told that during the fifteen years preceding 
my visit there had been a marked decrease in the 
number of male potters, many men who had once 
practised the art having given it up. The factor of 
lowered wages, usually advanced as the reason for 
men leaving one of our own occupations when 
women enter it in force, certainly was not operative 
here. The field was not overcrowded, and the 
prices for men’s and women’s products were the 
same. Most of the men who had given up the trade 
were vague as to their reasons, but a few said 
frankly that they did not like to compete with 
women. Apparently the entry of women into the 
occupation had robbed it of a certain amount of 
prestige. It was no longer quite the thing for a man 
to be a potter, even though he was a very good one. 

The use of age as a reference point for estab- 
lishing status is as universal as the use of sex. All 
societies recognize three age groupings as a mini- 
mum: child, adult, and old. Certain societies have 
emphasized age as a basis for assigning status and 
have greatly amplified the divisions. Thus in cer- 
tain African tribes the whole male population is 
divided into units composed of those born in the 
same years or within two- or three-year intervals. 
However, such extreme attention to age is unusual, 
and we need not discuss it here. 

The physical differences between child and adult 
are easily recognizable, and the passage from child- 
hood to maturity is marked by physiological events 
which make it possible to date it exactly for girls 
and within a few weeks or months for boys. How- 
ever, the physical passage from childhood to 
maturity does not necessarily coincide with the 
social transfer of the individual from one category 
to the other. Thus in our own society both men 
and women remain legally children until long after 
they are physically adult. In most societies this 
difference between the physical and social transfer 
is more clearly marked than ir our own. The child 


becomes a man not when he is physically mature 
but when he is formally recognized as a man by 
his society. This recognition is almost always given 
ceremonial expression in what are technically 
known as puberty rites. The most important ele- 
ment in these rites is not the determination of 
physical maturity but that of social maturity. 
Whether a boy is able to breed is less vital to his 
society than whether he is able to do a man’s work 
and has a man’s knowledge. Actually, most puberty 
ceremonies include tests of the boy’s learning and 
fortitude, and if the aspirants are unable to pass 
these they are left in the child status until they can. 
For those who pass the tests, the ceremonies 
usually culminate in the transfer to them of certain 
secrets which the men guard from women and 
children. 

The passage of individuals from adult to aged is 
harder to perceive. There is no clear physiological 
line for men, while even women may retain their 
full physical vigor and their ability to carry on all 
the activities of the adult status for several years 
after the menopause. The social transfer of men 
from the adult to the aged group is given cere- 
monial recognition in a few cultures, as when a 
father formally surrenders his official position and 
titles to his son, but such recognition is rare. As 
for women, there appears to be no society in which 
the menopause is given ceremonial recognition, 
although there are a few societies in which it 
does alter the individual’s status. Thus Comanche 
women, after the menopause, were released from 
their disabilities with regard to the supernatural. 
They could handle sacred objects, obtain power 
through dreams and practise as shamans, all things 
forbidden to women of bearing age. 

The general tendency for societies to emphasize 
the individual’s first change in age status and 
largely ignore the second is no doubt due in part 
to the difficulty of determining the onset of old 
age. However, there are also psychological factors 
involved. The boy or girl is usually anxious to 
grow up, and this eagerness is heightened by the 
exclusion of children from certain activities and 
knowledge. Also, society welcomes new additions 
to the most active division of the group, that which 
contributes most to its perpetuation and well-being. 
Conversely, the individual who enjoys the thought 
of growing old is atypical in all societies. Even 
when age brings respect and a new measure of 
influence, it means the relinquishment of much 
that is pleasant. We can see among ourselves that 
the aging usually refuse to recognize the change 
until long after it has happened. 

In the case of age, as in that of sex, the biological 
factors involved appear to be secondary to the cul- 
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tural ones in determining the content of status. 
There are certain activities which cannot be as- 
cribed to children because children either lack the 
necessary strength or have not had time to acquire 
the necessary technical skills. However, the atti- 
tudes between parent and child and the importance 
given to the child in the family structure vary 
enormously from one culture to another. The 
status of the child among our Puritan ancestors, 
where he was seen and not heard and ate at the 
second table, represents one extreme. At the other 
might be placed the status of the eldest son of a 
Polynesian chief. All the mana (supernatural 
power) of the royal line converged upon such a 
child. He was socially superior to his own father 
and mother, and any attempt to discipline him 
would have been little short of sacrilege. I once 
visited the hereditary chief of a Marquesan tribe 
and found the whole family camping uncomfort- 
ably in their own front yard, although they had a 
good house built on European lines. The eldest 
son, aged nine, had had a dispute with his father 
a few days before and had tabooed the house by 
naming it after his head. The family had thus been 
compelled to move out and could not use it again 
until he relented and lifted the taboo. As he could 
use the house himself and eat anywhere in the 
village, he was getting along quite well and seemed 
to enjoy the situation thoroughly. 

The statuses ascribed to the old in various so- 
cieties vary even more than those ascribed to 
children. In some cases they are relieved of all 
heavy labor and can settle back comfortably to 
live off their children. In others they perform most 
of the hard and monotonous tasks which do not 
require great physical strength, such as the gather- 
ing of firewood. In many societies the old women, 
in particular, take over most of the care of the 
younger children, leaving the younger women free 
to enjoy themselves. In some places the old are 
treated with consideration and respect; in others 
they are considered a useless incumbrance and 
removed as soon as they are incapable of heavy 
labor. In most societies their advice is sought even 
when little attention is paid to their wishes. This 
custom has a sound practical basis, for the indi- 
vidual who contrives to live to old age in an un- 
civilized group has usually been a person of ability 
and his memory constitutes a sort of reference 
library to which one can turn for help under all 
sorts of circumstances. 

In certain societies the change from the adult 
to the old status is made more difficult for the 
individual by the fact that the patterns for these 
statuses ascribe different types of personality to 
each. This was the case among the Comanche, as 


it seems to have been among most of the Plains 
tribes. The adult male was a warrior, vigorous, 
self-reliant, and pushing. Most of his social re- 
lationships were phrased in terms of competition. 
He took what he could get and held what he had 
without regard to any abstract rights of those 
weaker than himself. Any willingness to arbitrate 
differences or to ignore slights was a sign of weak- 
hess resulting in loss of prestige. The old man, on 
the other hand, was expected to be wise and gentle, 
willing to overlook slights and, if need be, to en- 
dure abuse. It was his task to work for the welfare 
of the tribe, giving sound advice, settling feuds 
between the warriors, and even preventing his 
tribe from making new enemies. Young men strove 
for war and honor, old men strove for peace and 
tranquillity. There is abundant evidence that among 
the Comanche the transition was often a difficult 
one for the individual. Warriors did not prepare 
for old age, thinking it a better fate to be killed 
in action. When waning physical powers forced 
them to assume the new role, many of them did 
so grudgingly, and those who had strong magic 
would go on trying to enforce the rights which 
belonged to the younger status. Such bad old men 
were a peril to young ones beginning their careers, 
for they were jealous of them simply because they 
were young and strong and admired by the women. 
The medicine power of these young men was still 
weak, and the old men could and did kill them by 
malevolent magic. It is significant that although 
benevolent medicine men might be of any age in 
Comanche folklore, malevolent ones were always 
old. 

Before passing on, it might be well to mention 
still another social status which is closely related 
to the foregoing. This is the status of the dead. We 
do not think of the dead as still members of the 
community, and many societies follow us in this, 
but there are others in which death is simply an- 
other transfer, comparable to that from child to 
adult. When a man dies, he does not leave his 
society; he merely surrenders one set of rights and 
duties and assumes another. Thus a Tanala clan 
has two sections which are equally real to its mem- 
bers, the living and the dead. In spite of rather 
half-hearted attempts by the living to explain to 
the dead that they are dead and to discourage their 
return, they remain an integral part of the clan. 
They must be informed of all important events, 
invited to all clan ceremonies, and remembered at 
every meal. In return they allow themselves to be 
consulted, take an active and helpful interest in the 
affairs of the community, and act as highly efficient 
guardians of the group’s mores. They carry over 
into their new status the conservatism characteris- 
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tic of the aged, and their invisible presence and 
constant watchfulness does more than anything 
else to ensure the good behavior of the living and 
to discourage innovations. In a neighboring tribe 
there are even individual statuses among the dead 
which are open to achievement. Old Betsileo men 
and women will often promise that, after their 
deaths, they will give the living specific forms of 
help in return for specified offerings. After the 
death of one of these individuals, a monument will 
be erected and people will come to pray and make 
offerings there. If the new ghost performs his 
functions successfully, his worship may grow into 
a cult and may even have a priest. If he fails in 
their performance, he is soon forgotten. 

Biological relationships are used to determine 
some statuses in all societies. The mere fact of birth 
immediately brings the individual within the scope 
of a whole series of social patterns which relate him 
to his parents, either real or ascribed, his brothers 
and sisters, and his parents’ relatives. The biological 
basis for the ascription of these family statuses is 
likely to blind us to the fact that the physiological 
factors which may influence their content are al- 
most exactly the same as those affecting the content 
of sex and age statuses. While there is a special re- 
lationship between the young child and its mother, 
based on the child’s dependence on nursing, even 
this is soon broken off. After the second year any 
adult woman can do anything for the child that its 
mother can do, while any adult male can assume the 
complete role of the father at any time after the 
child is conceived. Similarly, the physiological fac- 
tors which might affect the statuses of uncle and 
nephew, uncle and niece, or brother and sister are 
identical with those affecting the relations of per- 
sons in different age or sex groupings. This lack of 
physiological determinants may be responsible in 
part for the extraordinarily wide range of variation 
in the contents of the statuses ascribed on the basis 
of biological relationships in v2rious societies. 


* * ok 


The bulk of the ascribed statuses in all social sys- 
tems are parceled out to individuals on the basis of 
sex, age, and family relationships. However, there 
are many societies in which purely social factors are 
also used as a basis of ascription. There seems to be 
a general tendency for societies to divide their com- 
ponent individuals into a series of groups or cate- 
gories and to ascribe to such categories differing 
degrees of social importance. Such divisions may 
originate in many different ways. They may grow 
out of individual differences in technical skill or 
other abilities, as in the case of craft groups or the 
aristocracies of certain Indian tribes, membership 


in which was determined by the individual’s war 
record. They may also originate through the con- 
scious formation of some social unit, such as the 
first college fraternity or the first business men’s 
club, which is usually followed by the formation of 
a series of similar units organized upon nearly the 
same lines. Lastly, such divisions may originate 
through the subjugation of one society by another 
society, with the subsequent fusion of both into a 
single functional unit, as in the case of Old World 
aristocracies deriving from conquest. Even when 
the social divisions originate in individual differ- 
ences of ability, there seems to be a strong tendency 
for such divisions to become hereditary. The mem- 
bers of a socially favored division try to transmit 
the advantages they have gained to their offspring 
and at the same time to prevent the entry into the 
division of individuals from lower divisions. In 
many cases these tendencies result in the organiza- 
tion of the society into a series of hereditary classes 
or castes. Such hereditary units are always used as 
reference points for the ascription of status. 

The factor of social class or caste rarely if ever 
replaces the factors of sex, age, and biological re- 
lationship in the determination of status. Rather, it 
supplements these, defining the roles of individuals 
still more clearly. Where the class system is strong, 
each class becomes almost a society in itself. It will 
have a series of sex, age, and relationship statuses 
which are peculiar to its members. These will differ 
from the statuses of other classes even when both 
are determined by the same biological factors. Not 
only is the commoner debarred from the occupation 
of aristocratic statuses, but the aristocrat is similarly 
debarred from the occupation of common statuses. 
It may be mentioned in passing that this arrange- 
ment is not always entirely to the advantage of the 
members of the upper class. During the nineteenth 
century the aristocratic prohibition against engag- 
ing in trade condemned many aristocrats to genteel 
poverty. 

Feudal Europe offers an excellent example of the 
ascription of statuses on the basis of social class. A 
man born into the noble class could look forward to 
being a bachelor, in the technical sense of a boy 
beginning his training for knighthood, a squire, and 
lastly a knight and lord of a manor. The perform- 
ance of the roles connected with the final status re- 
quired a long and arduous training both in the use 
of arms and in administration. The woman born 
into the same class could also look forward to being 
lady of a manor, a task which entailed special 
knowledge and administrative ability fully on a par 
with that of her husband. A man born into the peas- 
ant class could look forward only to becoming a 
tiller of the soil. He would pass through no statuses 
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corresponding to those of bachelor or squire, and 
although he might be trained to the use of weapons, 
these would be different weapons from those used 
by the knight. The woman born in this class could 
only look forward to becoming a simple housewife, 
and her necessary training for this status was limited 
to a knowledge of housekeeping and baby-tending. 
The third class in medieval society, the burghers, 
also had its own series of statuses, the boy looking 
forward to becoming first an apprentice and then a 
master training apprentices in turn. All these diver- 
gent, class-determined statuses were mutually inter- 
dependent, and all contributed to the successful 
functioning of medieval society. The noble pro- 
vided protection and direction, the peasant pro- 
vided food, and the burgher took care of trade and 
manufactures. 

Ascribed statuses, whether assigned according to 
biological or to social factors, compose the bulk of 
all social systems. However, all these systems also 
include a varying number of statuses which are 
open to individual achievement. It seems as though 
many statuses of this type were primarily designed 
to serve as baits for socially acceptable behavior or 
as escapes for the individual. All societies rely 
mainly on their ascribed statuses to take care of the 
ordinary business of living. Most of the statuses 
which are thrown open to achievement do not touch 
this business very deeply. The honored ones are 
extremely satisfying to the individuals who achieve 
them, but many of them are no more vital to the 
ordinary functioning of the society than are hon- 
orary degrees or inclusions in “Who’s Who” among 
ourselves. 

Most societies make only a grudging admission 
of the fact that a limited number of statuses do 
require special gifts for their successful perform- 
ance. Since such gifts rarely manifest themselves in 
early childhood, these statuses are, of necessity, 
thrown open to competition. At the same time, the 
pattern of ascribing all vital statuses is so strong that 
all societies limit this competition with reference to 
sex, age, and social affiliations. Even in our own 
society, where the field open to individual achieve- 
ment is theoretically unlimited, it is strictly limited 
in fact. No woman can become President of the 
United States. Neither could a Negro nor an Indian, 
although there is no formal rule on this point, while 
a Jew or even a Catholic entering the presidential 
race would be very seriously handicapped from the 
outset. Even with regard to achievable statuses 
which are much less social importance and which, 
perhaps, require more specific gifts, the same sort of 
limited competition is evident. It would be nearly if 
not quite impossible for either a woman or a Negro 
to become conductor of our best symphony or- 


chestra, even if better able to perform the duties 
involved than anyone else in America. At the same 
time, no man could become president of the D.A.R., 
and it is doubtful whether any man, unless he 
adopted a feminine nom de plume, could even con- 
duct a syndicated column on advice to the lovelorn, 
a field in which our society assumes, a priori, that 
women have greater skill. 

These limitations upon the competition for 
achieved statuses no doubt entail a certain loss to 
society. Persons with special talents appear to be 
mutants and as such are likely to appear in either 
sex and in any social class. At the same time, the 
actual loss to societies through this failure to use 
their members’ gifts to the full is probably a good 
deal less than persons reared in the American tradi- 
tion would like to believe. Individual talent is too 
sporadic and too unpredictable to be allowed any 
important part in the organization of saciety. Social 
systems have to be built upon the potentialities of 
the average individual, the person who has no 
special gifts or disabilities. Such individuals can be 
trained to occupy almost any status and to perform 
the associated role adequately if not brilliantly. The 
social ascription of a particular status, with the in- 
tensive training that such ascription makes possible, 
is a guarantee that the role will be performed even 
if the performance is mediocre. If a society waited 
to have its statuses filled by individuals with special 
gifts, certain statuses might not be filled at all. The 
ascription of status sacrifices the possibility of hav- 
ing certain roles performed superlatively well to the 
certainty of having them performed passably well. 

When a social system has achieved a good adjust- 
ment to the other sectors of the group’s culture and, 
through these, to the group’s environment, it can 
get along very well without utilizing special gifts. 
However, as soon as changes within the culture or 
in the external environment produce maladjust- 
ments, it has to recognize and utilize these gifts. The 
development of new social patterns calls for the in- 
dividual qualities of thought and initiative, and the 
freer the rein given to these the more quickly new 
adjustments can be arrived at. For this reason, soci- 
eties living under new or changing conditions are 
usually characterized by a wealth of achievable 
statuses and by very broad delimitations of the com- 
petition for them. Our own now extinct frontier 
offered an excellent example of this. Here the class 
lines of the European societies from which the fron- 
tier population bad been drawn were completely 
discarded and individuals were given an unprece- 
dented opportunity to find their place in the new 
society by their own abilities. 

As social systems achieve adjustment to their 
settings, the social value of individual thought and 
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initiative decreases. Thorough training of the com- 
ponent individuals becomes more necessary to the 
survival and successful functioning of society than 
the free expression of their individual abilities. Even 
leadership, which calls for marked ability under 
conditions of change, becomes largely a matter of 
routine activities. To ensure successful training, 
more and more statuses are transferred from the 
achieved to the ascribed group, and the competition 
for those which remain is more and more rigidly de- 
limited. To put the same thing in different terms, 
individual opportunities decrease. There is not an 


absolute correlation between the degree of adjust- 
ment of a social system to its setting and the limita- 
tion of individual opportunity. Thus if the group 
attaches a high value to individual initiative and 
individual rights, certain statuses may be left open 
to competition when their ascription would result 
in greater social efficiency. However, well-adjusted 
societies are, in general, characterized by a high 
preponderance of ascribed over achieved statuses, 
and increasing perfection of adjustment usually 
goes hand in hand with increasing rigidity of the 
social system. 


3. On Mechanical and Organic Solidarity 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


THIS WORK had its origins in the question 
of the relations of the individual to social solidarity. 
Why does the individual, while becoming more 
autonomous, depend more upon society? How can 
he be at once more individual and more solidary? 
Certainly, these two movements, contradictory as 
they appear, develop in parallel fashion. This is the 
problem we are raising. It appeared to us that what 
resolves this apparent antinomy is a transformation 
of social solidarity due to the steadily growing de- 
velopment of the division of labor. That is how we 
have been led to make this the object of our study. 


* 2k % 


The social relations to which the division of labor 
gives birth have often been considered only in terms 
of exchange, but this misinterprets what such ex- 
change implies and what results from it. It suggests 
two beings mutually dependent because they are 
each incomplete, and translates this mutual depend- 
ence outwardly. It is, then, only the superficial ex- 
pression of an internal and very deep state. Precisely 
because this state is constant, it calls up a whole 
mechanism of images which function with a con- 
tinuity that exchange does not possess. The image of 
the one who completes us becomes inseparable 
from ours, not only because it is frequently associ- 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor 
in Society, trans. George Simpson (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1949), Preface, pp. 37-38; Book I, chap. i, 
61-62, 64-65, 68-69; chap. ii, pp. 109-10; chap. iii, pp. 
111-15, 127-31, with the permissicn of The Free Press. 


ated with ours, but particularly because it is the 
natural complement of it. It thus becomes an in- 
tegral and permanent part of our conscience, to 
such a point that we can no longer separate our- 
selves from it and seek to increase its force. That is 
why we enjoy the society of the one it represents, 
since the presence of the object that it expresses, by 
making us actually perceive it, sets it off more. On 
the other hand, we will suffer from all circum- 
stances which, like absence or death, may have as 
effect the barring of its return or the diminishing of 
its vivacity. 

As short as this analysis is, it suffices to show that 
this mechanism is not identical with that which 
serves as a basis for sentiments of sympathy whose 
source is resemblance. Surely there can be no soli- 
darity between others and us unless the image of 
others unites itself with ours. But when the union re- 
sults from the resemblance of two images, it consists 
in an agglutination. The two representations become 
solidary because, being indistinct, totally or in part, 
they confound each other, and become no more 
than one, and they are solidary only in the measure 
which they confound themselves. On the contrary, 
in the case of the division of labor, they are outside 
each other and are linked only because they are dis- 
tinct. Neither the sentiments nor the social relations 
which derive from these sentiments are the same in 
the two cases. 

We are thus led to ask if the division of labor 
would not play the same role in more extensive 
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groups, if, in contemporary societies where it has 
developed as we know, it would not have as its func- 
tion the integration of the social body to assure 
unity. It is quite legitimate to suppose that the facts 
which we have just observed reproduce themselves 
here, but with greater amplitude, that great political 
societies can maintain themselves in equilibrium 
only thanks to the specialization of tasks, that the 
division of labor is the source, if not unique, at least 
principal, of social solidarity. 


* * * 


But social solidarity is a completely moral phe- 
nomenon which, taken by itself, does not lend itself 
to exact observation nor indeed to measurement, 
To proceed to this classification and this compari- 
son, we must substitute for this internal fact which 
escapes us an external index which symbolizes it 
and study the former in the light of the latter. 

This visible symbol is law. In effect, despite its 
immaterial character, wherever social solidarity 
exists, it resides not in a state of pure potentiality, 
but manifests its presence by sensible indices. 
Where it is strong, it leads men strongly to one an- 
other, frequently puts them in contact, multiplies 
the occasions when they find themselves related. To 
speak correctly, considering the point our investiga- 
tion has reached, it is not easy to say whether social 
solidarity produces these phenomena, or whether it 
is a result of them, whether men relate themselves 
because it is a driving force, or whether it is a driv- 
ing force because they relate themselves. However, 
it is not, at the moment, necessary to decide this 
question; it suffices to state that the two orders of 
fact are linked and vary at the same time and in the 
same sense. The more solidary the members of a 
society are, the more they sustain diverse relations, 
one with another, or with the group taken collec- 
tively, for, if their meetings were rare, they would 
depend upon one another only at rare intervals, and 
then tenuously. Moreover, the number of these re- 
lations is necessarily proportional to that of the 
juridical rules which determine them. Indeed, social 
life, especially where it exists durably, tends in- 
evitably to assume a definite form and to organize 
itself, and law is nothing else than this very organi- 
zation in so far as it has greater stability and pre- 
cision. The general life of society cannot extend its 
sway without juridical life extending its sway at 
the same time and in direct relation. We can thus be 
certain of finding reflected in law all the essential 
varieties of social solidarity. 


* * * 
To proceed scientifically, we must find some 


characteristic which, while being essential to juridi- 
cal phenomena, varies as they vary. Every precept 


of law can be defined as a rule of sanctioned con- 
duct. Moreover, it is evident that sanctions change 
with the gravity attributed to precepts, the place 
they hold in the public conscience, the role they 
play in society. It is right, then, to classify juridical 
rules according to the different sanctions which are 
attached to them. 

They are of two kinds. Some consist essentially in 
suffering, or at least a loss, inflicted on the agent. 
They make demands on his fortune, or on his honor, 
or on his life, or on his liberty, and deprive him of 
something he enjoys. We call them repressive. They 
constitute penal law. It is true that those which are 
attached to rules which are purely moral have the 
same character, only they are distributed in a dif- 
fuse manner, by everybody indiscriminately, where- 
us those in penal law are applied through the inter- 
mediary of a definite organ; they are organized. As 
for the other type, it does not necessarily imply suf- 
fering for the agent, but consists only of the return 
of things as they were, in the reestablishment of 
troubled relations to their normal state, whether 
the incriminated act is restored by force to the type 
whence it deviated, or is annulled, that is, deprived 
of all social value. We must then separate juridical 
rules into two great classes, accordingly as they have 
organized repressive sanctions or only restitutive 
sanctions. The first comprise all penal law; the 
second, civil law, commercial law, procedural law, 
administrative and constitutional law, after abstrac- 
tion of the penal rules which may be found there. 


* * bs 


There exists a social solidarity which comes from 
a certain number of states of conscience which are 
common to all the members of the same society. 
This is what repressive law materially represents, at 
least in so far as it is essential. The part that it plays 
in the general integration of society evidently de- 
pends upon the greater or lesser extent of the social 
life which the common conscience embraces and 
regulates. The greater the diversity of relations 
wherein the latter makes its action felt, the more 
also it creates links which attach the individual to 
the group; the more, consequently, social cohesion 
derives completely from this source and bears its 
mark. But the number of these relations is itself pro- 
portional to that of the repressive rules. In deter- 
mining what fraction of the juridical system penal 
law represents, we, at the same time, measure the 
relative importance of this solidarity. It is true that 
in such a procedure we do not take into account 
certain elements of the collective conscience which, 
because of their smaller power or their indeter- 
minateness, remain foreign to repressive law while 
contributing to the assurance of social harmony. 


mH 


These are the ones protected by punishments which 
are merely diffuse. But the same is the case with 
other parts of law. There is not one of them which 
is not complemented by custom, and as there is no 
reason for supposing that the relation of law and 
custom is not the same in these different spheres, 
this elimination is not made at the risk of having to 
alter the results of our comparison. 


Organic Solidarity Due to the Division 
of Labor 


The very nature of the restitutive sanction suffices 
to show that the social solidarity to which this type 
of law corresponds is of a totally different kind. 

What distinguishes this sanction is that it is not 
expiatory, but consists of a simple return in state. 
Sufferance proportionate to the misdeed is not in- 
flicted on the one who has violated the law or who 
disregards it; he is simply sentenced to comply with 
it. If certain things were done, the judge reinstates 
them as they would have been. He speaks of law; he 
says nothing of punishment. Damage-interests have 
no penal character; they are only a means of re- 
viewing the past in order to reinstate it, as far as 
possible, to its normal form. Tarde, it is true, has 
tried to find a sort of civil penality in the payment 
of costs by the defeated party. But, taken in this 
sense, the word has only a metaphorical value. For 
punishment to obtain, there would at least have to 
be some relation between the punishment and the 
misdeed, and for that it would be necessary for the 
degree of gravity of the misdeed to be firmly estab- 
lished. In fact, however, he who loses the litigation 
pays the damages even when his intentions were 
pure, even when his ignorance alone was his culpa- 
bility. The reasons for this rule are different from 
those offered by Tarde: given the fact that justice is 
not rendered gratuitously, it appears equitable for 
the damages to be paid by the one who brought 
them into being. Moreover, it is possible that the 
prospect of such costs may stop the rash pleader, but 
that is not sufficient to constitute punishment. The 
fear of ruin which ordinarily follows indolence or 
negligence may keep the negotiant active and 
awake, though ruin is not, in the proper sense of the 
word, the penal sanction for his misdeeds. 

Neglect of these rules is not even punished dif- 
fusely. The pleader who has lost in litigation is not 
disgraced, his honor is not put in question. We can 
even imagine these rules being other than they are 
without feeling any repugnance. The idea of tolerat- 
ing murder arouses us, but we quite easily accept 
modification of the right of succession, and can 
even conceive of its possible abolition. It is at least 
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a question which we do not refuse to discuss. In- 
deed, we admit with impunity that the law of servi- 
tudes or that of usufructs may be otherwise organ- 
ized, that the obligations of vendor and purchaser 
may be determined in some other manner, that ad- 
ministrative functions may be distributed accord- 
ing to different principles. As these prescriptions 
do not correspond to any sentiment in us, and as we 
generally do not scientifically know the reasons for 
their existence, since this science is not definite, they 
have no roots in the majority of us. Of course, there 
are exceptions. We do not tolerate the idea that an 
engagement contrary to custom or obtained either 
through violence or fraud can bind the contracting 
parties. Thus, when public opinion finds itself in the 
presence of such a case, it shows itself less indiffer- 
ent than we have just now said, and it increases the 
legal sanction by its censure. The different domains 
of the moral life are not radically separated one 
from another; they are, rather, continuous, and, ac- 
cordingly, there are among them marginal regions 
where different characters are found at the same 
time. However, the preceding proposition remains 
true in the great majority of cases. It is proof that 
the rules with a restitutive sanction either do not 
totally derive from the collective conscience, or are 
only feeble states of it. Repressive law corresponds 
to the heart, the centre of the common conscience; 
laws purely moral are a part less central; finally, 
restitutive law is born in very ex-centric regions 
whence it spreads further. The more it becomes 
truly itself, the more removed it is. 

This characteristic is, indeed, made manifest by 
the manner of its functioning. While repressive law 
tends to remain diffuse within society, restitutive 
law creates organs which are more and more spe- 
cialized: consular tribunals, councils of arbitration, 
administrative tribunals of every sort. Even in its 
most general part, that which pertains to civil law, it 
is exercised only through particular functionaries: 
magistrates, lawyers, etc., who have become apt in 
this role because of very special training. 

But, although these rules are more or less outside 
the collective conscience, they are not interested 
solely in individuals. If this were so, restitutive law 
would have nothing in common with social solidar- 
ity, for the relations that it regulates would bind 
individuals to one another without binding them to 
society. They would simply be happenings in pri- 
vate life, as friendly relations are. But society is far 
from having no hand in this sphere of juridical life. 
It is true that, generally, it does not intervene of 
itself and through its own movements; it must be 
solicited by the interested parties. But, in being 
called forth, its intervention is none the less the es- 
sential cog in the machine, since it alone makes it 
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function. It propounds the law through the organ 
of its representatives. 

It has been contended, however, that this role has 
nothing properly social about it, but reduces itself 
to that of a conciliator of private interests; that, 
consequently, any individual can fill it, and that, if 
society is in charge of it, it is only for commodious 
reasons. But nothing is more incorrect than consid- 
ering society as a sort of third-party arbitrator. 
When it is led to intervene, it is not to put to rights 
some individual interests. It does not seek to dis- 
cover what may be the most advantageous solution 
for the adversaries and does not propose a com- 
promise for them. Rather, it applies to the particu- 
lar case which is submitted to it general and tradi- 
tional rules of law. But law is, above all, a social 
thing and has a totally different object than the in- 
terest of the pleaders. The judge who examines a 
request for divorce is not concerned with knowing 
whether this separation is truly desirable for the 
married parties, but rather whether the causes 
which are adduced come under one of the cate- 
gories foreseen by the law. 

But better to appreciate the importance of social 
action, we must observe it, not only at the moment 
when the sanction is applied, when the troubled re- 
lation is adjudicated, but also when it is instituted. 

It is, in effect, necessary either to establish or to 
modify a number of juridical relations which this 
law takes care of and which the consent of the in- 
terested parties suffices neither to create nor to 
change. Such are those, notably, which concern the 
state of the persons. Although marriage is a con- 
tract, the married persons can neither form it nor 
break it at their pleasure. It is the same with all the 
other domestic relations and, with stronger reason, 
with all those which administrative law regulates. It 
is true that obligations properly contractual can be 
entered into and abrogated solely through the ef- 
forts of those desiring them. But it must not be for- 
gotten that, if the contract has the power to bind, it 
is society which gives this power to it. Suppose that 
society did not sanction the obligations contracted 
for. They become’ simply promises which have no 
more than moral authority.’ Every contract thus 
supposes that behind the parties implicated in it 
there is society very ready to intervene in order to 
gain respect for the engagements which have been 
made. Moreover, it lends this obligatory force only 
to contracts which have in themselves a social 
value, which is to say, those which conform to the 
rules of law. We shall see that its intervention is 
sometimes even more positive. It is present in all 
relations which restitutive law determines, even in 


1. And even this moral authority comes from custom, 
which is to say, from society. 


those which appear most completely private, and its 
presence, though not felt, at least in normal cir- 
cumstances, is none the less essential.” 

Since rules with restitutive sanctions are stran- 
gers to the common conscience, the relations that 
they determine are not those which attach them- 
selves indistinctly everywhere. That is to say, they 
are established immediately, not between the indi- 
vidual and society, but between restricted, special 
parties in society whom they bind. But, since society 
is not absent, it must be more or less directly inter- 
ested, it must feel the repercussions. Thus, according 
to the force with which society feels them, it inter- 
venes more or less concomitantly and more or less 
actively, through the intermediary of special organs 
charged with representing it. These relations are, 
then, quite different from those which repressive 
law regulates, for the latter attach the particular 
conscience to the collective conscience directly and 
without mediation; that is, the individual to society. 


* * * 


To sum up: the relations governed by co-opera- 
tive law with restitutive sanctions and the solidarity 
which they express, result from the division of social 
labor. We have explained, moreover, that, in gen- 
eral, co-operative relations do not convey other 
sanctions. In fact, it is in the nature of special tasks 
to escape the action of the collective conscience, for, 
in order for a thing to be the object of common sen- 
timents, the first condition is that it be common, 
that is to say, that it be present in all consciences 
and that all can represent it in one and the same 
manner. To be sure, in so far as functions have a 
certain generality, everybody can have some idea 
of them. But the more specialized they are, the 
more circumscribed the number of those cognizant 
of each of them. Consequently, the more marginal 
they are to the common conscience. The rules which 
determine them cannot have the superior force, the 
transcendent authority which, when offended, de- 
mands expiation. It is also from opinion that their 
authority comes, as is the case with penal rules, but 
from an opinion localized in restricted regions of 
society. 

Moreover, even in the special circles where they 
apply and where, consequently, they are represented 
in people, they do not correspond to very active sen- 
timents, nor even very often to any type of emo- 
tional state. For, as they fix the manner in which 
the different functions ought to concur in diverse 
combinations of circumstances which can arise, the 
objects to which they relate themselves are not al- 
ways present to consciences. We do not always have 


2. We must restrict ourselves to general indications, 
common to all the norms of restitutive law. 
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to administer guardianship, trusteeship,” or exercise 
the rights of creditor or buyer, etc., or even exercise 
them in such and such a condition. But the states of 
conscience are strong only in so far as they are per- 
manent. The violation of these rules reaches neither 
the common soul of society in its living parts, nor 
even, at least not generally, that of special groups, 
and, consequently, it can determine only a very 
moderate reaction. All that is necessary is that the 
functions concur in a regular manner. If this regu- 
larity is disrupted, it behooves us to re-establish it. 
Assuredly, that is not to say that the development of 
the division of labor cannot be affective of penal 
law. There are, as we already know, administrative 
and governmental functions in which certain rela- 
tions are regulated by repressive law, because of the 
particular character which the organ of common 
conscience and everything that relates to it has. In 
still other cases, the links of solidarity which unite 
certain social functions can be such that from their 
break quite general repercussions result invoking a 
penal sanction. But, for the reason we have given, 
these counter-blows are exceptional. 

This law definitely plays a role in society analo- 
gous to that played by the nervous system in the 
organism. The latter has as its task, in effect, the reg- 
ulation of the different functions of the body in such 
a way as to make them harmonize. It thus very nat- 
urally expresses the state of concentration at which 
the organism has arrived, in accordance with the 
division of physiological labor. Thus, on different 
levels of the animal scale, we can measure the de- 
gree of this concentration according to the develop- 
ment of the nervous system. Which is to say that we 
can equally measure the degree of concentration at 
which a society has arrived in accordance with the 
division of social labor according to the develop- 
ment of co-operative law with restitutive sanctions. 
We can foresee the great services that this criterion 
will render us. 


Since negative solidarity does not produce any 
integration by itself, and since, moreover, there is 
nothing specific about it, we shall recognize only 
two kinds of positive solidarity which are distin- 
guishable by the following qualities: 

1. The first binds the individual directly to soci- 
ety without any intermediary. In the second, he de- 
pends upon society, because he depends upon the 
parts of which it is composed. 

2. Society is not seen in the same aspect in the 
two cases. In the first, what we call society is a more 
or less organized totality of beliefs and sentiments 


5 That is why the law which governs the relations of 
domestic functions is not penal, although these functions 
are very general. 


common to all the members of the group: this is the 
collective type. On the other hand, the society in 
which we are solidary in the second instance is a 
system of different, special functions which definite 
relations unite. These two societies really make up 
only one. They are two aspects of one and the same 
reality, but none the less they must be distinguished. 

3. From this second difference there arises an- 
other which helps us to characterize and name the 
two kinds of solidarity. 

The first can be strong only if the ideas and tend- 
encies common to all the members of the society 
are greater in number and intensity than those 
which pertain personally to each member. It is as 
much stronger as the excess is more considerable. 
But what makes our personality is how much of our 
own individual qualities we have, what distinguishes 
us from others. This solidarity can grow only in in- 
verse ratio to personality. There are in each of us, 
as we have said, two consciences: one which is 
common to our group in its entirety, which, conse- 
quently, is not ourself, but society living and acting 
within us; the other, on the contrary, represents that 
in us which is personal and distinct, that which 
makes us an individual.* Solidarity which comes 
from likenesses is at its maximum when the collec- 
tive conscience completely envelops our whole con- 
science and coincides in all points with it. But, at 
that moment, our individuality is nil. It can be born 
only if the community takes smaller toll of us. 
There are, here, two contrary forces, one centrip- 
etal, the other centrifugal, which cannot flourish at 
the same time. We cannot, at one and the same 
time, develop ourselves in two opposite senses. If 
we have a lively desire to think and act for our- 
selves, we cannot be strongly inclined to think and 
act as others do. If our ideal is to present a singular 
and personal appearance, we do not want to re- 
semble everybody else. Moreover, at the moment 
when this solidarity exercises its force, our person- 
ality vanishes, as our definition permits us to say, 
ae we are no longer ourselves, but the collective 

1re. 

The social molecules which can be coherent in 
this way can act together only in the measure that 
they have no actions of their own, as the molecules 
of inorganic bodies. That is why we propose to call 
this type of solidarity mechanical. The term does 
not signify that it is produced by mechanical and 
artificial means. We call it that only by analogy to 
the cohesion which unites the elements of an inani- 
mate body, as opposed to that which makes a unity 
out of the elements of a living body. What justifies 


4. However, these two consciences are not j i 
, thes in regions 
seen eemcnly distinct from us, but penetrate ior all 
sides. 
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this term is that the link which thus unites the indi- 
vidual to society is wholly analogous to that which 
attaches a thing to a person. The individual con- 
science, considered in this light, is a simple depend- 
ent upon the collective type and follows all of its 
movements, as the possessed object follows those 
of its owner. In societies where this type of solidar- 
ity is highly developed, the individual does not ap- 
pear, as we shall see later. Individuality is some- 
thing which the society possesses. Thus, in these 
social types, personal rights are not yet distin- 
guished from real rights. 

It is quite otherwise with the solidarity which the 
division of labor produces. Whereas the previous 
type implies that individuals resemble each other, 
this type presumes their difference. The first is pos- 
sible only in so far as the individual personality is 
absorbed into the collective personality; the second 
is possible only if each one has a sphere of action 
which is peculiar to him; that is, a personality. It is 
necessary, then, that the collective conscience leave 
open a part of the individual conscience in order 
that special functions may be established there, 
functions which it cannot regulate. The more this 


4. Types of Suicide 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


WE HAVE thus successively set up the 
three following propositions: 


Suicide varies inversely with the degree of in- 
tegration of religious society. 

Suicide varies inversely with the degree of in- 
tegration of domestic society. 

Suicide varies inversely with the degree of in- 
tegration of political society. 


This grouping shows that whereas these different 
societies have a moderating influence upon suicide, 
this is due not to special characteristics of each but 
to a characteristic common to all. Religion does not 
owe its efficacy to the special nature of religious 
sentiments, since domestic and political societies 
both produce the same effects when strongly inte- 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, Suicide, trans. John A. 
Spaulding and George Simpson (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1951), Book II, chap. iii, pp. 208-16; chap. iv, 
p. 217, 221-22, 227-28, 239-40. 


region is extended, the stronger is the cohesion 
which results from this solidarity. In effect, on the 
one hand, each one depends as much more strictly 
on society as labor is more divided; and, on the 
other, the activity of each is as much more personal 
as it is more specialized. Doubtless, as circum- 
scribed as it is, it is never completely original. Even 
in the exercise of our occupation, we conform to 
usages, to practices which are common to our whole 
professional brotherhood. But, even in this instance, 
the yoke that we submit to is much less heavy than 
when society completely controls us, and it leaves 
much more place open for the free play of our in- 
itiative. Here, then, the individuality of all grows at 
the same time as that of its parts. Society becomes 
more capable of collective movement, at the same 
time that each of its elements has more freedom of 
movement. This solidarity resembles that which we 
observe among the higher animals. Each organ, in 
effect, has its special physiognomy, its autonomy. 
And, moreover, the unity of the organism is as great 
as the individuation of the parts is more marked. 
Because of this analogy, we propose to call the soli- 
darity which is due to the division of labor, organic. 


grated. This, moreover, we have already proved 
when studying directly the manner of action of 
different religions upon suicide. Inversely, it is not 
the specific nature of the domestic or political tie 
which can explain the immunity they confer, since 
religious society has the same advantage. The cause 
can only be found in a single quality possessed by all 
these social groups, though perhaps to varying de- 
grees. The only quality satisfying this condition is 
that they are all strongly integrated social groups. So 
we reach the general conclusion: suicide varies in- 
versely with the degree of integration of the social 
groups of which the individual forms a part. 

But society cannot disintegrate without the in- 
dividual simultaneously detaching himself from 
social life, without his own goals becoming pre- 
ponderant over those of the community, in a word 
without his personality tending to surmount the 
collective personality. The more weakened the 
groups to which he belongs, the less he depends 
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on them, the more he consequently depends only 
on himself and recognizes no other rules of con- 
duct than what are founded on his private interests. 
If we agree to call this state egoism, in which the 
individual ego asserts itself to excess in the face 
of the social ego and at its expense, we may call 
egoistic the special type of suicide springing from 
excessive individualism. 

But how can suicide have such an origin? 

First of all, it can be said that, as collective force 
is one of the obstacles best calculated to restrain 
suicide, its weakening involves a development of 
suicide. When society is strongly integrated, it holds 
individuals under its control, considers them at its 
service and thus forbids them to dispose wilfully of 
themselves. Accordingly it opposes their evading 
their duties to it through death. But how could so- 
ciety impose its supremacy upon them when they 
refuse to accept this subordination as legitimate? 
It no longer then possesses the requisite authority 
to retain them in their duty if they wish to desert; 
and conscious of its own weakness, it even recog- 
nizes their right to do freely what it can no longer 
prevent. So far as they are the admitted masters of 
their destinies, it is their privilege to end their lives. 
They, on their part, have no reason to endure life’s 
sufferings patiently. For they cling to life more 
resolutely when belonging to a group they love, so 
as not to betray interests they put before their own. 
The bond that unites them with the common cause 
attaches them to life and the lofty goal they en- 
visage prevents their feeling personal troubles so 
deeply. There is, in short, in a cohesive and ani- 
mated society a constant interchange of ideas and 
feelings from all to each and each to all, something 
like a mutual moral support, which instead of 
throwing the individual on his own resources, leads 
him to share in the collective energy and supports 
his own when exhausted. 

But these reasons are purely secondary. Exces- 
sive individualism not only results in favoring the 
action of suicidogenic causes, but it is itself such 
a cause. It not only frees man’s inclination to do 
away with himself from a protective obstacle, but 
creates this inclination out of whole cloth and thus 
gives birth to a special suicide which bears its mark. 
This must be clearly understood for this is what 
constitutes the special character of the type of 
suicide just distinguished and justifies the name we 
have given it. What is there then in individualism 
that explains this result? 

It has been sometimes said that because of his 
psychological constitution, man cannot live without 
attachment to some object which transcends and 
survives him, and that the reason for this necessity 
is a need we must have not to perish entirely. Life 


is said to be intolerable unless some reason for 
existing is involved, some purpose justifying life’s 
trials. The individual alone is not a sufficient end 
for his activity. He is too little. He is not only 
hemmed in spatially; he is also strictly limited 
temporally. When, therefore, we have no other 
object than ourselves we cannot avoid the thought 
that our efforts will finally end in nothingness, since 
we ourselves disappear. But annihilation terrifies 
us. Under these conditions one would lose courage 
to live, that is, to act and struggle, since nothing 
will remain of our exertions. The state of egoism, 
in other words, is supposed to be contradictory to 
human nature and, consequently, too uncertain to 
have chances of permanence. 

In this absolute formulation the proposition is 
vulnerable. If the thought of the end of our per- 
sonality were really so hateful, we could consent 
to live only by blinding ourselves voluntarily as to 
life’s value. For if we may in a measure avoid the 
prospect of annihilation we cannot extirpate it; it 
is inevitable, whatever we do. We may push back 
the frontier for some generations, force our name 
to endure for some years or centuries longer than 
our body; a moment, too soon for most men, always 
comes when it will be nothing. For the groups we 
join in order to prolong our existence by their 
means are themselves mortal; they too must dis- 
solve, carrying with them all our deposit of our- 
selves. Those are few whose memories are closely 
enough bound to the very history of humanity to 
be assured of living until its death. So, if we really 
thus thirsted after immortality, no such brief per- 
spectives could ever appease us. Besides, what of 
us is it that lives? A word, a sound, an imperceptible 
trace, most often anonymous,” therefore nothing 
comparable to the violence of our efforts or able to 
justify them to us. In actuality, though a child is 
naturally an egoist who feels not the slightest crav- 
ing to survive himself, and the old man is very 
often a child in this and so many other respects, 
neither ceases to cling to life as much or more than 
the adult; indeed we have seen that suicide is very 
rare for the first fifteen years and tends to decrease 
at the other extreme of life. Such too is the case 
with animals, whose psychological constitution dif- 
fers from that of men only in degree. It is there- 
fore untrue that life is only possible by its possess- 
ing its rationale outside of itself. 

Indeed, a whole range of functions concern only 
the individual; these are the ones indispensable for 


_ 1. We say nothing of the ideal protraction of life 
involved in the belief in immortality of the soul, for qd) 
this cannot explain why the family or attachment to 
political sociely preserves us from suicide; and (2) it is 
not even this belief which forms religion’s prophylactic 
influence, as we have shown above. 
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physical life. Since they are made for this purpose 
only, they are perfected by its attainment. In every- 
thing concerning them, therefore, man can act 
reasonably without thought of transcendental pur- 
poses. These functions serve by merely serving him. 
In so far as he has no other needs, he is there- 
fore self-sufficient and can live happily with no 
Other objective than living. This is not the case, 
however, with the civilized adult. He has many 
ideas, feelings and practices unrelated to organic 
needs. The roles of art, morality, religion, political 
faith, science itself are not to repair organic ex- 
haustion nor to provide sound functioning of the 
organs. All this supra-physical life is built and ex- 
panded not because of the demands of the cosmic 
environment but because of the demands of the 
social environment. The influence of society is what 
has aroused in us the sentiments.of sympathy and 
solidarity drawing us toward. others; it is society 
which, fashioning us in its image, fills us with re- 
ligious, political and moral beliefs that control our 
actions. To play our social role we have striven to 
extend our intelligence and it is still society that has 
supplied us with tools for this development by trans- 
mitting to us its trust fund of knowledge. 

Through the very fact that these superior forms 
of human activity have a collective origin, they 
have a collective purpose. As they derive from so- 
ciety they have reference to it; rather they are soci- 
ety itself incarnated and individualized in each one 
of us. But for them to have a raison d’etre in our 
eyes, the purpose they envisage must be one not in- 
different to us. We can cling to these forms of hu- 
man activity only to the degree that we cling to 
society itself. Contrariwise, in the same measure 
as we feel detached from society we become de- 
tached from that life whose source and aim is so- 
ciety. For what purpose do these rules of morality, 
these precepts of law binding us to all sorts of 
sacrifices, these restrictive dogmas exist, if there 
is no being outside us whom they serve and in whom 
we participate? What is the purpose of science it- 
self? If its only use is to increase our chances for 
survival, it does not deserve the trouble it entails. 
Instinct acquits itself better of this role; animals 
prove this. Why substitute for it a more hesitant 
and uncertain reflection? What is the end of suffer- 
ing, above all? If the value of things can only be 
estimated by their relation to this positive evil for 
the individual, it is without reward and incompre- 
hensible. This problem does not exist for the be- 
liever firm in his faith or the man strongly bound 
by ties of domestic or political society. Instinctively 
and unreflectively they ascribe all that they are and 
do, the one to his Church or his God, the living 
symbol of the Church, the other to his family, the 


third to his country or party. Even in their suffer- 
ings they see only a means of glorifying the group 
to which they belong and thus do homage to it. So, 
the Christian ultimately desires and seeks suffering 
to testify more fully to his contempt for the flesh 
and more fully resemble his divine model. But the 
more the believer doubts, that is, the less he feels 
himself a real participant in the religious faith to 
which he belongs, and from which he is freeing 
himself; the more the family and community be- 
come foreign to the individual, so much the more 
does he become a mystery to himself, unable to 
escape the exasperating and agonizing question: to 
what purpose? 

If, in other words, as has often been said, man is 
double, that is because social man superimposes 
himself upon physical man. Social man necessarily 
presupposes a society which he expresses and 
serves. If this dissolves, if we no longer feel it in 
existence and action about and above us, whatever 
is social in us is deprived of all objective founda- 
tion. All that remains is an artificial combination of 
illusory images, a phantasmagoria vanishing at the 
least reflection; that is, nothing which can be a 
goal for our action. Yet this social man is the es- 
sence of civilized man; he is the masterpiece of 
existence. Thus we are bereft of reasons for exist- 
ence; for the only life to which we could cling no 
longer corresponds to anything actual; the only 
existence still based upon reality no longer meets 
our needs. Because we have been initiated into a 
higher existence, the one which satisfies an animal 
or a child can satisfy us no more and the other it- 
self fades and leaves us helpless. So there is nothing 
more for our efforts to lay hold of, and we feel them 
lose themselves in emptiness. In this sense it is true 
to say that our activity needs an object transcend- 
ing it. We do not need it to maintain ourselves in 
the illusion of an impossible immortality; it is im- 
plicit in our moral constitution and cannot be even 
partially lost without this losing its raison d’etre in 
the same degree. No proof is needed that in such 
a state of confusion the least cause of discourage- 
ment may easily give birth to desperate resolutions. 
If life is not worth the trouble of being lived, 
everything becomes a pretext to rid ourselves of it. 

But this is not all. This detachment occurs not 
only in single individuals. One of the constitutive 
elements of every national temperament consists of 
a certain way of estimating the value of existence. 
There is a collective as well as an individual humor 
inclining peoples to sadness or cheerfulness, mak- 
ing them see things in bright or sombre lights. In 
fact, only society can pass a collective opinion on 
the value of human life; for this the individual is 
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incompetent. The latter knows nothing but himself 
and his own little horizon; thus his experience is 
too limited to serve as a basis for a general ap- 
praisal. He may indeed consider his own life to be 
aimless; he can say nothing applicable to others. On 
the contrary, without sophistry, society may gen- 
eralize its own feeling as to itself, its state of health 
or lack of health. For individuals share too deeply 
in the life of society for it to be diseased without 
their suffering infection. What it suffers they neces- 
sarily suffer. Because it is the whole, its ills are com- 
municated to its paths. Hence it cannot disintegrate 
without awareness that the regular conditions of 
general existence are equally disturbed. Because 
society is the end on which our better selves de- 
pend, it cannot feel us escaping it without a simul- 
taneous realization that our activity is purposeless. 
Since we are its handiwork, society cannot be con- 
scious of its own decadence without the feeling that 
henceforth this work is of no value. Thence are 
formed currents of depression and disillusionment 
emanating from no particular individual but ex- 
pressing society’s state of disintegration. They re- 
flect the relaxation of social bonds, a sort of col- 
lective asthenia, or social malaise, just as individual 
sadness, when chronic, in its way reflects the poor 
organic state of the individual. Then metaphysical 
and religious systems spring up which, by reducing 
these obscure sentiments to formulae, attempt to 
prove to men the senselessness of life and that it is 
self-deception to believe that it has purpose. Then 
new moralities originate which, by elevating facts to 
ethics, commend suicide or at least tend in that di- 
rection by suggesting a minimal existence. On their 
appearance they seem to have been created out of 
whole cloth by their makers who are sometimes 
blamed for the pessimism of their doctrines. In 
reality they are an effect rather than a cause; they 
merely symbolize in abstract language and sys- 
tematic form the physiological distress of the body 
social.’ As these currents are collective, they have, 
by virtue of their origin, an authority which they 
impose upon the individual and they drive him 
more vigorously on the way to which he is already 
inclined by the state of moral distress directly 
aroused in him by the disintegration of society. 
Thus, at the very moment that, with excessive zeal, 
he frees himself from the social environment, he 
still submits to its influence. However individ- 
ualized a man may be, there is always something 
collective remaining—the very depression and 
melancholy resulting from this same exaggerated 
individualism. He effects communion through sad- 


2. This is why it is unjust to accuse these theorists of 
sadness of generalizing personal impressions. They are the 
echo of a general condition, 


ness when he no longer has anything else with which 
to achieve it. 

Hence this type of suicide well deserves the 
name we have given it. Egoism is not merely a con- 
tributing factor in it; it is its generating cause. In 
this case the bond attaching man to life relaxes be- 
cause that attaching him to society is itself slack. 
The incidents of private life which seem the direct 
inspiration of suicide and are considered its deter- 
mining causes are in reality only incidental causes. 
The individual yields to the slightest shock of cir- 
cumstance because the state of society has made 
him a ready prey to suicide. 

Several facts confirm this explanation. Suicide 
is known to be rare among children and to diminish 
among the aged at the last confines of life; physical 
man, in both, tends to become the whole of man. 
Society is still lacking in the former, for it has not 
had the time to form him in its image; it begins 
to retreat from the latter or, what amounts to the 
same thing, he retreats from it. Thus both are more 
self-sufficient. Feeling a lesser need for self-com- 
pletion through something not themselves, they are 
also less exposed to feel the lack of what is neces- 
sary for living. The immunity of an animal has the 
same causes. We shall likewise see in the next chap- 
ter that, though lower societies practice a form 
of suicide of their own, the one we have just dis- 
cussed is almost unknown to them. Since their so- 
cial life is very simple, the social inclinations of 
individuals are simple also and thus they need 
little for satisfaction. They readily find external 
objectives to which they become attached. If he can 
carry with him his gods and his family, primitive 
man, everywhere that he goes, has all that his social 
nature demands. 

This is also why woman can endure life in iso- 
lation more easily than man. When a widow is seen 
to endure her condition much better than a wid- 
ower and desires marriage less passionately, one is 
led to consider this ease in dispensing with the 
family a mark of superiority; it is said that woman’s 
affective faculties, being very intense, are easily 
employed outside the domestic circle, while her 
devotion is indispensable to man to help him en- 
dure life. Actually, if this is her privilege it is be- 
cause her sensibility is rudimentary zather than 
highly developed. As she lives outside of com- 
munity existence more than man, she is less pene- 
trated by it; society is less necessary to her because 
she is less impregnated with sociability. She has 
few needs in this direction and satisfies them easily. 
With a few devotional practices and some animals 
to care for, the old unmarried woman’s life is full. 
If she remains faithfully attached to religious tra- 
ditions and thus finds ready protection against sui- 
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cide, it is because these very simple social forms 
satisfy all her needs. Man, on the contrary, is hard 
beset in this respect. As his thought and activity 
develop, they increasingly overflow these antiquated 
forms. But then he needs others. Because he is a 
more complex social being, he can maintain his 
equilibrium only by finding more points of support 
outside himself, and it is because his moral balance 
depends on a larger number of conditions that it 
is more easily disturbed. 


Altruistic Suicide 


In the order of existence, no good is measure- 
less. A biological quality can only fulfill the pur- 
poses it is meant to serve on condition that it 
does not transgress certain limits. So with social 
phenomena. If, as we have just seen, excessive 
individuation leads to suicide, insufficient individu- 
ation has the same effects. When man has become 
detached from society, he encounters less resist- 
ance to suicide in himself, and he does so like- 
wise when social integration is too strong. 


* * * 


We thus confront a type of suicide differing 
by incisive qualities from the preceding one. 
Whereas the latter is due to excessive individuation, 
the former is caused by too rudimentary indi- 
viduation. One occurs because society allows the 
individual to escape it, being insufficiently aggre- 
gated in some parts or even in the whole; the other, 
because society holds him in too strict tutelage. 
Having given the name of egoism to the state of 
the ego living its own life and obeying itself alone, 
that of altruism adequately expresses the oppo- 
site state, where the ego is not its own property, 
where it is blended with something not itself, where 
the goal of conduct is exterior to itself, that is, 
in one of the groups in which it participates. So 
we call the suicide caused by intense altruism 
altruistic suicide. But since it is characteristically 
performed as a duty, the terminology adopted 
should express this fact. So we will call such a 
type obligatory altruistic suicide. 

The combination of these two adjectives is re- 
quired to define it; for not every altruistic suicide is 
necessarily obligatory. Some are not so expressly 
imposed by society, having a more optional charac- 
ter. In other words, altruistic suicide is a species 
with several varieties. 


* * * 


We have thus constituted a second type of sui- 
cide, itself consisting of three varieties: obligatory 
altruistic suicide, optional altruistic suicide, and 
acute altruistic suicide, the perfect pattern of which 


is mystical suicide. In these different forms, it con- 
trasts most strikingly with egoistic suicide. One is 
related to the crude morality which disregards 
everything relating solely to the individual; the 
other is closely associated with the refined ethics 
which sets human personality on so high a pedestal 
that it can no longer be subordinated to anything. 
Between the two there is, therefore, all the differ- 
ence between primitive peoples and the most 
civilized nations. 

However, if lower societies are the theatre par 
excellence of altruistic suicide, it is also found in 
more recent civilizations. Under this head may 
notably be classified the death of some of the Chris- 
tian martyrs. All those neophytes who without 
killing themselves, voluntarily allowed their own 
slaughter, are really suicides. Though they did not 
kill themselves, they sought death with all their 
power and behaved so as to make it inevitable. To 
be suicide, the act from which death must neces- 
sarily result need only have been performed by 
the victim with full knowledge of the facts. Be- 
sides, the passionate enthusiasm with which the 
believers in the new religion faced final torture 
shows that at this moment they had completely 
discarded their personalities for the idea of which 
they had become the servants. Probably the epidem- 
ics of suicide which devastated the monasteries on 
several occasions during the Middle Ages, ap- 
parently caused by excesses of religious fervor, were 
of this nature. 

In our contemporary societies, as individual per- 
sonality becomes increasingly free from the col- 
lective personality, such suicides could not be wide- 
spread. Some may doubtless be said to have yielded 
to altruistic motives, such as soldiers who preferred 
death to the humiliation of defeat, like Com- 
mandant Beaurepaire and Admiral Villeneuve, or 
unhappy persons who kill themselves to prevent 
disgrace befalling their family. For when such per- 
sons renounce life, it is for something they love 
better than themselves. But they are isolated and 
exceptional cases. Yet even today there exists 
among us a special environment where altruistic 
suicide is chronic: namely, the army. 


* * * 


It may now be better understood why we insisted 
on giving an objective definition of suicide and on 
sticking to it. 

Because altruistic suicide, though showing the 
familiar suicidal traits, resembles especially in its 
most vivid manifestations some categories of ac- 
tion which we are used to honoring with our re- 
spect and even admiration, people have often re- 
fused to consider it as self-destruction. It is to be 
remembered that the deaths of Cato and of the 
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Girondins were not suicides for Esquirol and Falret. 
But if suicides with the spirit of renunciation and 
abnegation as their immediate and visible cause do 
not deserve the name, it can be no more appro- 
priate for those springing from the same moral 
disposition, though less apparently; for the second 
differ by only a few shades from the first. If the 
inhabitant of the Canary Islands who throws him- 
self into an abyss to do honor to his god is not a 
suicide, how give this name to a Jain sectary who 
kills himself to obtain entry to oblivion; to the 
primitive who, under the influence of the same 
mental state, renounces life for a slight insult done 
him or merely to express his contempt for exist- 
ence; to the bankrupt who prefers not to survive 
his disgrace; and finally to the many soldiers who 
every year increase the numbers of voluntary 
deaths? All these cases have for their root the 
same state of altruism which is equally the cause 
of what might be called heroic suicide. Shall they 
alone be placed among the ranks of suicides and 
only those excluded whose motive is particularly 
pure? But first, according to what standard will the 
division be made? When does a motive cease to be 
sufficiently praiseworthy for the act it determines 
to be called suicide? Moreover, by separating these 
two classes of facts radically from each other, we 
inevitably misjudge their nature. For the essential 
characteristics of the type are clearest in obligatory 
altruistic suicide. Other varieties are only deriva- 
tive forms. Either a considerable number of in- 


structive phenomena will be eliminated or, if not 
all are eliminated, not only will a purely arbitrary 
choice be the only one possible among them, but 
it will be impossible to detect the common stock 
to which those that are retained belong. Such is the 
risk we incur in making the definition of suicide 
depend on the subjective feelings it inspires. 
Besides, not even the reasons for the sentiment 
thought to justify this exclusion are well founded. 
The fact is stressed that the motives of certain 
altruistic suicides reappear in slightly different 
forms as the basis of actions regarded by everyone 
as moral. But is egoistic suicide any different? 
Has not the sentiment of individual autonomy its 
own morality as well as the opposite sentiment? 
If the latter serves as foundation to a kind of 
courage, strengthening and even hardening the 
heart, the other softens and moves it to pity. Where 
altruistic suicide is prevalent, man is always ready 
to give his life; however, at the same time, he sets 
no more value on that of another. On the contrary, 
when he rates individual personality above all other 
ends, he respects it in others. His cult for it makes 
him suffer from all that minimizes it even among 
his fellows. A broader sympathy for human suffer- 
ing succeeds the fanatical devotions of primitive 
times. Every sort of suicide is then merely the ex- 
aggerated or deflected form of a virtue. In that 
case, however, the way they affect the moral con- 
science does not sufficiently differentiate them to 
justify their being separated into different types. 


5. Types of Socal Organization 


BY MAX WEBER 


Types of Solidary Social Relationships 


A SOCIAL RELATIONSHIP will be called 
“communal” if and so far as the orientation of 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. H. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, IlJ.: The 
Free Press, 1947), Chap. i, secs. 9~17, pp. 136-57, with 
the permission of The Free Press. Copyright 1947 by 
Oxford University Press. 

1. The two types of relationship which Weber dis- 
tinguishes in this section he himself calls Vergemeinschaft- 
ung and Vergesellschaftung. His own usage here is an 
adaptation of the well-known ternic of Toennies, Gemein- 


social action—whether in the individual case, on 
the average, or in the pure type—is based on a 
subjective feeling of the parties, whether affectual 


schaft and Gesellschaft, and has been directly influenced 
by Toennies’ work. Though there has been much dis- 
cussion of them in English, it is safe to say that no satis- 
factory equivalent of Toennies’ terms have been found. In 
particular, “community” and either “society” or “associa- 
tion” are unsatisfactory, since these terms have quite dif- 
ferent connotations in English. In the context, however, in 
which Weber uses his slightly altered terms, that of action 
within a social relationship, the adjective forms “com- 
munal” and “associative” do not seem to be objectionable 
Their exact meanings should become clear from Weber’s 
definitions and comments.—Ep. 
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or traditional, that they belong together. A social 
relationship will, on the other hand, be called 
“associative” if and in so far as the orientation of 
social action within it rests on a rationally moti- 
vated adjustment of interests or a similarly moti- 
vated agreement, whether the basis of rational 
judgment be absolute values or reasons of expedi- 
ency. It is especially common, though by no means 
inevitable, for the associative type of relationship 
to rest on a rational agreement by mutual con- 
sent. In that case the corresponding action is, at the 
pole of rationality, oriented either to a rational be- 
lief in the binding validity of the obligation to 
adhere to it, or to a rational expectation that the 
other party will live up to it.’ 

1. The purest cases of associative relationships 
are: (a) rational free market exchange, which con- 
stitutes a compromise of opposed but comple- 
mentary interests; (b) the pure voluntary associa- 
tion based on self-interest,’ a case of agreement as 
to a long-run course of action oriented purely to 
the promotion of specific ulterior interests, eco- 
nomic or other, of its members; (c) the voluntary 
association of individuals motivated by an ad- 
herence to a set of common absolute values,‘ for 
example, the rational sect, in so far as it does not 
cultivate emotional and affective interests, but seeks 
only to serve a “cause.” This last case, to be sure, 
seldom occurs in anything approaching the pure 
type. 

2. Communal relationships may rest on various 
types of affectual, emotional, or traditional bases. 
Examples are a religious brotherhood, an erotic 
relationship, a relation of personal loyalty, a na- 
tional community, the esprit de corps of a military 
unit. The type case most conveniently illustrated 
by the family. But the great majority of social re- 
lationships has this characteristic to some degree, 
while it is at the same time to some degree de- 
termined by associative factors. No matter how 
calculating and hard-headed the ruling considera- 
tions in such a social relationship—as that of a 
merchant to his customers—may be, it is quite pos- 
sible for it to involve emotional values which 
transcend its utilitarian significance. Every social 
relationship which goes beyond the pursuit of im- 
mediate common ends, which hence lasts for long 
periods, involves relatively permanent social re- 
lationships between the same persons, and these 
cannot be exclusively confined to the technically 


2. This terminology is similar to the distinction made by 
Ferdinand Toennies in his pioneering work, Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft; but for his purposes, Toennies has given 
this distinction a rather more specific meaning than would 
be convenient for purposes of the present discussion. 

3. Zweckverein. 

4. Gesinnungsverein, 


necessary activities. Hence in such cases as associa- 
tion in the same military unit, in the same school 
class, in the same workshop or office, there is al- 
ways some tendency in this direction, although the 
degree, to be sure, varies enormously.° Conversely, 
a social relationship which is normally considered 
primarily communal may involve action on the 
part of some or even all of the participants, which 
is to an important degree oriented to considera- 
tions of expediency. There is, for instance, a wide 
variation in the extent to which the members of a 
family group feel a genuine community of inter- 
ests or, on the other hand, exploit the relationship 
for their own ends. The concept of communal re- 
lationship has been intentionally defined in very 
general terms and hence includes a very hetero- 
geneous group of phenomena. 

3. The communal type of relationship is, ac- 
cording to the usual interpretation of its subjective 
meaning, the most radical antithesis of conflict. 
This should not, however, be allowed to obscure 
the fact that coercion of all sorts is a very com- 
mon thing in even the most intimate of such com- 
munal relationships if one party is weaker in char- 
acter than the other. Furthermore, a process of 
the selection of types leading to differences in op- 
portunity and survival, goes on within these rela- 
tionships just the same as anywhere else. Associative 
relationships, on the other hand, very often consist 
only in compromises between rival interests, where 
only a part of the occasion or means of conflict has 
been eliminated, or even an attempt has been made 
to do so, Hence, outside the area of compromise, 
the conflict of interests, with its attendant compe- 
tition for supremacy, remains unchanged. Conflict 
and communal relationships are relative concepts. 
Conflict varies enormously according to the means 
employed, especially whether they are violent or 
peaceful, and to the ruthlessness with which they 
are used. It has already been pointed out that any 
type of order governing social action in some way 
leaves room for a process of selection among vari- 
ous rival human types. 

4. It is by no means true that the existence of 
common qualities, a common situation, or common 
modes of behaviour imply the existence of a com- 
munal social relationship. Thus, for instance, the 
possession of a common biological inheritance by 
virtue of which persons are classified as belonging 
to the same “race,” naturally implies no sort of 


5. Weber’s emphasis on the importance of these com- 
munal elements even within functionally specific formal 
organizations like industrial plants has been strongly con- 
firmed by the findings of research since this was written. 
One important study which shows the importance of in- 
formal organization on this level among the workers of 
an industrial plant is reported in Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son, Management and the Worker.—Eb. 
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communal social relationship between them. By 
restrictions on social intercourse and on marriage 
persons may find themselves in a similar situation, 
a situation of isolation from the environment which 
imposes these distinctions. But even if they all react 
to this situation in the same way, this does not 
constitute a communal relationship. The latter does 
not even exist if they have a common “feeling” 
about this situation and its consequences. It is only 
when this feeling leads to a mutual orientation of 
their behaviour to each other that a social rela- 
tionship arises between them, a social relationship 
to each other and not only to persons in the en- 
vironment. Furthermore, it is only so far as this 
relationship involves feelings of belonging together 
that it is a “communal” relationship. In the case of 
the Jews, for instance, except for Zionist circles 
and the action of certain associations promoting 
specifically Jewish interests, there thus exist com- 
munal relationships only to a relatively small ex- 
tent; indeed, Jews often repudiate the existence of 
a Jewish “community.” 

Community of language, which arises from a 
similarity of tradition through the family and the 
surrounding social environment, facilitates mutual 
understanding, and thus the formation of all types 
of social relationships, in the highest degree. But 
taken by itself it is not sufficient to constitute a 
communal relationship, but only for the facilita- 
tion of intercourse within the groups concerned, 
thus for the development of associative relation- 
ships. In the first place, this takes place between 
individuals, not because they speak the same lan- 
guage, but because they have other types of inter- 
ests. Orientation to the rules of a common language 
is thus primarily important as a means of com- 
munication, not as the content of a social relation- 
ship. It is only with the emergence of a conscious- 
ness of difference from third persons who speak 
a different language that the fact that two persons 
speak the same language, and in that respect share 
a common situation, can lead them to a feeling of 
community and to modes of social organization 
consciously based on the sharing of the common 
language. 

Participation in a “market” is still another kind. 
It encourages association between the individual 
parties to specific acts of exchange and a social 
relationship, above all that of competition, between 
the individual participants who must mutually ori- 
ent their action to each other. But no further modes 
of association develop except in cases where certain 
participants enter into agreements in order to better 
their competitive situations, or where they all agree 
on rules for the purpose of regulating transactions 
and of securing favourable general conditions for 


all. It may further be remarked that the market and 
the competitive economy resting on it form the 
most important type of the reciprocal determina- 
tion of action in terms of pure self-interest, a type 
which is characteristic of modern economic life. 


Open and Closed Relationships 


A social relationship, regardless of whether it 
is communal or associative in character, will be 
spoken of as “open” to outsiders if and in so far 
as participation in the mutually oriented social ac- 
tion relevant to its subjective meaning is, accord- 
ing to its system of order, not denied to anyone 
who wishes to participate and who is actually in 
a position to do so. A relationship will, on the other 
hand, be called “closed” against outsiders so far 
as, according to its subjective meaning and the 
binding rules of its order, participation of certain 
persons is excluded, limited, or subjected to con- 
ditions. Whether a relationship is open or closed 
may be determined traditionally, affectually, or 
rationally in terms of values or of expediency. It 
is especially likely to be closed, for rational reasons, 
in the following type of situation: a social relation- 
ship may provide the parties to it with opportuni- 
ties for the satisfaction of various interests, whether 
the satisfactions be spiritual or material, whether the 
interest be in the end of the relationship as such 
or in some ulterior consequence of participation, 
or whether it is achieved through co-operative ac- 
tion or by a compromise of interests. If the partici- 
pants expect that the admission of others will lead 
to an improvement of their situation, an improve- 
ment in degree, in kind, in the security or the value 
of the satisfaction, their interest will be in keeping 
the relationship open. If, on the other hand, their 
expectations are of improving their position by 
monopolistic tactics, their interest is in a closed 
relationship. 

There are various ways in which it is possible 
for a closed social relationship to guarantee its 
monopolized advantages to the parties. Such ad- 
vantages may be left free to competitive struggle 
within the group; they may be regulated or rationed 
in amount and kind, or they may be appropriated 
by individuals or sub-groups on a permanent basis 
and become more or less inalienable. The last is 
a case of closure within, as well as against, out- 
siders. Appropriated advantages will be called 
“rights.” As determined by the relevant order, ap- 
propriation may be for the benefit of the members 
of particular communal or associative groups (for 
instance, household groups), or for the benefit of 
individuals. In the latter case, the individual may 
enjoy his rights on a purely personal basis or in 
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such a way that in case of his death one or more 
other persons related to the holder of the right by 
birth (kinship), or by some other social relationship, 
may inherit the rights in question. Or the rights 
may pass to one or more individuals specifically 
designated by the holder. Finally, it may be that 
the holder is more or less fully empowered to 
alienate his rights by voluntary agreement, either 
to other specific persons or to anyone he chooses. 
This is “alienable” appropriation. A party to a 
closed social relationship will be called a “mem- 
ber”;® in case his participation is regulated in such 
a Way as to guarantee him appropriated advantages, 
a “privileged” member. Appropriated rights which 
are enjoyed by individuals through inheritance or 
by hereditary groups, whether communal or as- 
sociative, will be called the “property” of the in- 
dividual or of groups in question; and, in so far as 
they are alienable, “free” property. 

The apparently gratuitous tediousness involved 
in the elaborate definition of the above concepts is 
an example of the fact that we often neglect to think 
out clearly what seems to be “obvious,” because it 
is intuitively familiar. 

1. (a) Examples of communal relationships, 
which tend to be closed on a traditional basis, are 
those membership in which is determined by family 
relationship. 

(b) Personal emotional relationships are usually 
affectually closed. Examples are erotic relation- 
ships and, very commonly, relations of personal 
loyalty. 

(c) Closure on the basis of rational commitment 
to values is usual in groups sharing a common sys- 
tem of explicit religious belief. 

(d) Typical cases of rational closure on grounds 
of expediency are economic associations of a 
monopolistic or a plutocratic character. 

A few examples may be taken at random. 
Whether a group of people engaged in conversa- 
tion is open or closed depends on its content. 
General conversation is apt to be open, as con- 
trasted with intimate conversation or the imparting 
of official information. Market relationships are in 
most, or at least in many, cases essentially open. In 
the case of many relationships, both communal and 
associative, there is a tendency to shift from a 
phase of expansion to one of exclusiveness. Ex- 
amples are the guilds and the democratic city- 
states of Antiquity and the Middle Ages. At times 
these greups sought to increase their membership 
in the interest of improving the security of their 
position of power by adequate numbers. At other 
times they restricted their membership to protect 
the value of their monopolistic position. The same 


6. Rechtsgenosse. 


phenomenon is not uncommon in monastic orders 
and religious sects which have passed from a stage 
of religious proselytizing to one of restriction in 
the interest of the maintenance of an ethical stand- 
ard or for the protection of material interests. 
There is a similar close relationship between the 
extension of market relationships in the interest 
of increased turnover on the one hand, their 
monopolistic restriction on the other. The promo- 
tion of linguistic uniformity is to-day a natural re- 
sult of the interests of publishers and writers, as op- 
posed to the earlier, not uncommon, tendency for 
class groups to maintain linguistic peculiarities or 
even for secret languages to be built up. 

2. Both the extent and the methods of regula- 
tion and exclusion in relation to outsiders may vary 
widely, so that the transition from a state of open- 
ness to one of regulation and closure is gradual. 
Various conditions of participation may be laid 
down; qualifying tests, a period of probation, re- 
quirement of possession of a share which can be 
purchased under certain conditions, election of 
new members by ballot, membership or eligibility 
by birth or by virtue of achievements open to any- 
one. Finally, in case of closure and the appropria- 
tion of rights within the group, status may be de- 
pendent on the acquisition of an appropriated 
right. There is a wide variety of different degrees 
of closure and of conditions of participation. Thus 
regulation and closure are relative concepts. There 
are all manner of gradual shadings as between an 
exclusive club, a theatrical audience the members 
of which have purchased tickets, and a party rally 
to which the largest possible number has been 
urged to come; similarly, from a church service 
open to the general public through the rituals of 
a limited sect to the mysteries of a secret cult. 

3. Similarly, closure within the group as between 
the members themselves and in their relations with 
each other may also assume the most varied forms. 
Thus a caste, a guild, or a group of stock exchange 
brokers, which is closed to outsiders, may allow 
to its members a perfectly free competition for all 
the advantages which the group as a whole monop- 
olizes for itself. Or it may assign every member 
strictly to the enjoyment of certain advantages, such 
as claims over customers or particular business 
opportunities, for life or even on a hereditary basis. 
This is particularly characteristic of India. Similarly 
a closed group of settlers may allow its members 
free use of the resources of its area or may restrict 
them rigidly to a plot assigned to each individual 
household. A closed group of colonists may allow 
free use of the land or sanction and guarantee per- 
manent appropriation of separate holdings. In such 
cases all conceivable transitional and intermediate 
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forms can be found. Historically, the closure of 
eligibility to fiefs, benefices, and offices within the 
group, and the appropriation on the part of those 
enjoying them, have occurred in the most varied 
forms. Similarly, the establishment of rights to and 
possession of particular jobs on the part of workers 
may develop all the way from the “closed shop” to a 
right to a particular job. The first step in this de- 
velopment may be to prohibit the dismissal of a 
worker without the consent of the workers’ repre- 
sentatives. The development of the “works coun- 
cils” in Germany after 1918 might be a first step in 
this direction, though it need not be.’ 

All the details must be reserved to particular 
studies. The most extreme form of permanent 
appropriation is found in cases where particular 
rights are guaranteed to an individual or to certain 
groups of them, such as households, clans, families, 
in such a way that it is specified in the order either 
that, in case of death, the rights descend to specific 
heirs, or that the possessor is free to transfer them 
to any other person at will. Such a person thereby 
becomes a party to the social relationship so that, 
when appropriation has reached this extreme within 
the group, it becomes to that extent an open group 
in relation to outsiders. This is true so long as 
acquisition of membership is not subject to the 
ratification of the other, prior members. 

4. The principal motives for closure of a rela- 
tionship are: (a) The maintenance of quality, which 
is often combined with the interest in prestige and 
the consequent opportunities to enjoy honour, and 
even profit. Examples are communities of ascetics, 
monastic orders, especially, for instance, the Indian 
mendicant orders, religious sects like the Puritans, 
organized groups of warriors, of retainers (Minis- 
terialen) and other functionaries, organized citizen 
bodies as in the Greek states, craft guilds; (b) ori- 
entation to the scarcity of advantages in their bear- 
ing on consumption needs (Nahrungsspielraum).® 
Examples are monopolies of consumption, the most 
developed form of which is a self-subsistent village 
community; (c) orientation to the scarcity of oppor- 


7. This is a reference to the Betriebsrdte which were 
formed in German industrial plants during the Revolution 
of 1918-19 and were organized in the Weimar Constitu- 
tion as entitled to representation in the Federal Economic 
Council.—Eb. 

8. Weber here refers to Nahrungsspielraum. The con- 
cept refers to the scope of economic resources and oppor- 
tunities on which the standard of living of an individual 
or a group is dependent. By contrast with this, Erwerbs- 
spielraum is a similar scope of resources and economic 
opportunities seen from the point of view of their possible 
role as sources of profit. The basic distinction implied in 
this contrast is of central importance to Weber’s analysis 
later on.— Ep. 


tunities for acquisition (Erwerbsspielraum). This is 
found in trade monopolies such as the guilds, the 
ancient monopolies of fishing rights, and so on. 
Usually motive (a) is combined with (b) or (c). 


Representation and Responsibility 


The order which governs a social relationship by 
tradition or by virtue of its legal establishment, may 
determine that certain types of action of some of the 
parties to the relationship will have consequences 
which affect the others. It may be that all are held 
responsible for the action of any one. In that case 
they will be spoken of as “‘solidary” members. Or, 
on the other hand, the action of certain members, 
the “representatives,” may be binding upon the 
others. That is, the resulting advantages will go to 
them, they will enjoy the benefits, or conversely 
bear the resulting losses. 

Representative authority (Vertretungsgewalt) 
may be conferred in accordance with the binding 
order in such a way (a) that it is completely appro- 
priated in all its forms—the case of “independent” 
authority; or (b) it may be conferred in accordance 
with particular criteria, permanently or for a lim- 
ited term; or (c) it may be conferred by specific acts 
of the members or of outside persons, again per- 
manently or for a limited term—the case of 
appointment. There are many different conditions 
which determine the ways in which social relation- 
ships, communal or associative, develop relations of 
solidarity, or of representation. In general terms, it 
is possible only to say that one of the most decisive 
is the extent to which the action of the group is 
oriented to violent conflict or to peaceful exchange 
as its end. Besides these, many special circum- 
stances, which can only be discussed in a detailed 
analysis, may be of crucial importance. It is not sur- 
prising that this development is least conspicuous in 
groups which pursue purely ideal ends by peaceful 
means, Often the degree of closure against outsiders 
is closely related to the development of solidarity or 
of representation. But this is by no means always the 
case. 

1. This “imputation” of responsibility may in 
practice involve both active and passive solidarity. 
All the participants may be held responsible for the 
action of any one just as he himself is, and similarly 
may be entitled to enjoy any benefits resulting from 
his action. This responsibility may be owed to spirits 
or gods, that is, involve a religious orientation. Or, 
on the other hand, it may be responsibility to other 
human beings, as regulated by convention or by 
law. Examples of regulation by convention are 
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blood revenge carried out against or with the help 
of members of the kin-groups, reprisals against the 
inhabitants of the town or the country of the 
offender; of the legal type, formal punishment of 
relatives, members of the household or fellow- 
members of a communal group, instead of, or in 
addition to, the actual offender, and personal liabil- 
ity of members of a household or of a commercial 
partnership for each other's debts. Solidarity in re- 
lation to gods has also had very significant historical 
results. For instance, in the covenant of Israel with 
Jahveh, in early Christianity, and in the early Puri- 
tan community. 

On the other hand, the imputation of solidarity 
may mean no more than that the participants in a 
closed social relationship, by virtue of the tradi- 
tional or legal order, are held legally entitled to en- 
joy some kind of access to advantages and benefits, 
especially economic, which a representative has 
procured. Examples are the control over the powers 
exercised by the “executive committee” of a club 
or association, or by the responsible agent of a 
political or economic association over resources 
which, as specified in the order, are meant to serve 
the corporate purpose of the group. 

2. Solidarity is typically found in the following 
cases: (a) In traditional, communal groups based on 
birth or the sharing of a common life; for example, 
the household and the kinship unit; (b) in closed 
relationships which maintain a monopolized posi- 
tion, and control over the corresponding benefits by 
their own power. The typical case is corporate po- 
litical groups, especially in the past. But the same 
situation exists to-day to a high degree, most strik- 
ingly in time of war; (c) in profit-making organiza- 
tions where the participants personally conduct the 
business. The type case is the business partnership; 
(d) in some cases, in labour organizations. An ex- 
ample is the Artel. Representation is most fre- 
quently found in associations devoted to specific 
purposes and in legally organized groups, especially 
when funds have been collected and must be ad- 
ministered in the inferests of the group. This will be 
further discussed in the Sociology of Law. 

3. Representative authority is conferred accord- 
ing to “criteria” (see above) in such cases as when it 
goes by seniority or some other such rule. 

4. It is not possible to carry the analysis of this 
subject further in general terms. Its elaboration 
must be reserved to detailed investigation of par- 
ticular fields. The most ancient and most universal 
phenomenon in this field is that of reprisal, meant 
either as revenge or as a means of gaining control 
of hostages, or some other kind of security against 


future injury. 


The Concept of “Corporate Group” 
and Its Types 


A social relationship which is either closed or 
limits the admission of outsiders by rules, will be 
called a “corporate group” (Verband)’ so far as its 
order is enforced by the action of specific indi- 
viduals whose regular function this is, of a chief or 
“head” (Leiter) and usually also an administrative 
staff. These functionaries will normally also have 
representative authority. The incumbency of a di- 
recting position or participation in the functions of 
the administrative staff constitute “governing au- 
thority” (Regierungsgewalt). This may be appro- 
priated, or it may be assigned in accordance with the 
binding rules of the association according to specific 
criteria or procedures. It may be assigned per- 
manently, for a term, or for dealing with a specific 
situation. “Corporate action” is either the action of 
the administrative staff, which by virtue of its gov- 
erning or representative authority is oriented to 
carrying out the terms of its order, or it is the action 
of the members as directed by the administrative 
staff. 

1. It is indifferent, so far as the concept is con- 
cerned, whether the relationship is of a communal 
or associative character. It is sufficient for there to 
be a person or persons in authority—the head of a 
family, the executive committee of an association, 
a managing director, a prince, a president, the head 
of a church—whose action is concerned with carry- 
ing into effect the order governing the corporate 
group. This criterion is decisive because it is not 
merely a matter of action which is oriented to an 
order, but which is specifically directed to its en- 
forcement. Sociologically this adds to the concept 
of a closed social relationship, a further element, 
which is of far-reaching empirical importance. For 
by no means every closed communal or associative 
relationship is a2 corporate group. For instance, this 
is not true of an erotic relationship or of a kinship 
group without a formalized system of authority. 

2. Whether or not a corporate group exists is en- 
tirely a matter of the presence of a person in au- 
thority, with or without an administrative staff. 
More precisely, it exists so far as there is a proba- 


9. The term Verband, which is one of the most im- 
portant in Weber’s scheme, has, in the technical sense de- 
fined in this paragraph, been translated as “corporate 
group.” “Association” has not been used because it does 
not imply the formal differentiation between a head or chief 
and ordinary members. A “corporation” is, from this 
point of view, one specific kind of corporate group. The 
term Leiter is not readily translatable. ‘Chief’ has most 
frequently been used because it seems to have less objec- 
tionable connotations than any alternative. Thus we speak 
of the “chief” of the medical staff of a hospital and use 
the term in other similar connexions. 
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bility that certain persons will act in such a way as 
to tend to carry out the order governing the group; 
that is, that persons are present who can be counted 
on to act in this way whenever the occasion arises. 
For purposes of definition, it is indifferent what is 
the basis of the relevant expectation, whether it is 
a case of traditional or affectual devotion to duty, 
or a case of devotion by virtue of rational values, 
any of which may be involved in feudal fealty, 
loyalty to an office or to a service. It may, on the 
other hand, be a matter of expediency, as, for in- 
stance, a pecuniary interest in the attached salary. 
Thus for purposes of the terminology of this discus- 
sion, the corporate group does not “exist” apart 
from the probability that a course of action oriented 
in this way will take place. If there is no probability 
of this type of action on the part of a particular 
group of persons or of a given individual, there is in 
these terms a social relationship, but no corporate 
group. On the other hand, so long as there is a 
probability of such action, the corporate group, as 
a sociological phenomenon, continues to exist, in 
spite of the fact that the specific individuals whose 
action is oriented to the order in question, may have 
been completely changed. The concept has been 
defined intentionally to include precisely this phe- 
nomenon. 

3. It is possible (a) that, in addition to the action 
of the administrative staff itself or that which takes 
place under its direction, there may be other cases 
where action of the members is intended to uphold 
the authority of the order; for instance, contribu- 
tions or “liturgies”’ and certain types of personal 
services, such as jury service or military service. It 
is also possible (b) for the binding order to include 
norms to which it is expected that the action of the 
members of a corporate group will be oriented in 
respects other than those pertaining to the affairs of 
the corporate group as a unit. For instance, the law 
of the state includes rules governing private eco- 
nomic relations which are not concerned with the 
enforcement of the state’s legal order ds such, but 
with action in the service of private interests. This is 
true of most of the “civil” law. In the first case (a) 
one may speak of action “oriented to corporate 
affairs” (Verbandsbezogenes Handeln); in the sec- 
ond (b) of action “subject to corporate regulation” 
(Verbandsgeregeltes Handeln). It is only in the cases 
of the action of the administrative staff itself and 


10. Weber here uses the term “liturgies” not in the cur- 
rent religious sense but in that of the institution charac- 
teristic of the classical Greek city state. This consisted 
in the provision of entertainments or services for the pub- 
lic ostensibly as a voluntary gift of an individual, but 
which were in fact obligatory on persons occupying a 
given status or office. Weber later uses this term in a tech- 
nical sense which is defined in chapter ii, sec. 12.—Ep. 


of that deliberately directed by it that the term “cor- 
porate action” (Verbandshandeln) will be used. Ex- 
amples of corporate action would be participation 
in any capacity in a war fought by a state, or a con- 
tribution paid in accordance with a levy authorized 
by the executive committee of an association, or a 
contract entered into by the person in authority, the 
validity of which is recognized by the members and 
its consequences carried out by them. Further, all 
administration of justice and administrative proce- 
dure belongs in this category. 

A corporate group may be either autonomous or 
heteronomous, either autocephalous or hetero- 
cephalous. Autonomy means that the order gov- 
erning the group has been established by its own 
members on their own authority, regardless of how 
this has taken place in other respects. In the case of 
heteronomy, it has been imposed by an outside 
agency. Autocephaly means that the chief and his 
staff act by the authority of the autonomous order 
of the corporate group itself, not, as in the case of 
heterocephaly, that they are under the authority of 
outsiders. Again, this is regardless of any other 
aspects of the relationship. 

A case of heterocephaly is the appointment of the 
governors of the Canadian provinces by the central 
government of the Dominion. It is possible for a 
heterocephalous group to be autonomous and an 
autocephalous group to be heteronomous., It is also 
possible in both respects for a corporate group to 
have both characters at the same time in different 
spheres. The member-states of the German Empire, 
a federal state, were autocephalous. But in spite of 
this, within the sphere of authority of the Reich, 
they were heteronomous; whereas, within their own 
sphere, in such matters as religion and education, 
they were autonomous. Alsace-Lorraine was, under 
German jurisdiction, in a limited degree autono- 
mous, but at the same time heterocephalous in that 
the governor was appointed by the Kaiser. All these 
elements may be present in the same situation to 
some degree. A corporate group, which is at the 
same time completely heteronomous and completely 
heterocephalous, is usually best treated as a “part” 
of the more extensive group, as would ordinarily be 
done with a “regiment” as part of an army. But 
whether this is the case depends on the actual extent 
of independence in the orientation of action in the 
particular case. For terminological purposes, it is 
entirely a question of convenience. 


Types of Order in Corporate Groups 


The legally-established order of an associative 
relationship may originate in one of two ways: by 
voluntary agreement, or by being imposed (oktroyi- 
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ert) and acquiesced in. The governing authority of a 
corporate group may claim a legitimate right to im- 
pose new rules. The “constitution” (Verfassung) of 
a corporate group is the empirically existing prob- 
ability, varying in extent, kind, and conditions, that 
rules imposed by the governing authority will be 
acceded to. The system of order may, among these 
conditions, in particular specify that certain groups 
or sections of the members must consent, or at least 
have been heard. Besides this, there may be any 
number of other conditions. 

The system of order of a corporate group may be 
imposed, not only on its members, but also on non- 
members who conform to certain criteria. This is 
especially likely to be true in so far as people are 
related to a given territorial area, by virtue of resi- 
dence, birth, or the performance of certain actions 
within the area. An order which controls by virtue 
of these criteria possesses “territorial validity” 
(Gebietsgeltung). A corporate group, the governing 
order of which is in principle concerned with terri- 
torial validity, will be called a “territorial corporate 
group” (Gebietsverband). This usage will be em- 
ployed regardless of how far the claim to the au- 
thority of its order over its own members is confined 
to matters pertaining to the area. Such limitation is 
possible” and certainly occurs to some extent. 

1. For purposes of this investigation, an order is 
always “imposed” to the extent that it does not 
originate from a voluntary personal agreement of 
all the individuals concerned. The concept of im- 
position hence includes “majority rule,” in that the 
minority must submit. For that reason there have 
been long periods when the legitimacy of majority 
rule has either not been recognized at all, or been 
held doubtful. This was true in the case of the es- 
tates of the Middle Ages, and in very recent times, 
in the Russian Obschtschina. This will be further 
discussed in the Sociology of Law and of Authority. 

2. Even in cases where there is formally “volun- 
tary” agreement, it is very common, as is generally 
known, for there to be a large measure of imposi- 
tion. This is true of the Obschtschina. In that case, 
it is the actual state of affairs which is decisive for 
sociological purposes. 

3. The concept of constitution made use of here 
is that also used by Lassalle. It is not the same as 


11. The concept “objective possibility” (objektive 
Méglichkeit) plays an important technical role in Web- 
er’s methodological studies. According to his usage, a 
thing is “objectively possible” if it “makes sense” to con- 
ceive it as an empirically existing entity. It is a question 
of conforming with the formal, logical conditions. The 
question whether a phenomenon which is in this sense 
“objectively possible” will actually be found with any 
significant degree of probability or approximation, 1s a 
logically distinct question.—Eb. 


what is meant by a “written” constitution, or indeed 


by “constitution” in any sort of legal meaning. The 


only relevant question for sociological purposes is 
when, for what purposes, and within what limits, or 
possibly under what special conditions (such as the 
approval of gods or priests or the consent of elec- 
tors), the members of the corporate group will sub- 
mit to the governing authority. Furthermore, under 
what circumstances in these respects the adminis- 
trative staff and the corporate action of the group 
will be at the disposal of the supreme authority when 
it issues orders, or, in particular, imposes new rules. 

4. The best cases of the imposition of an order 
within a territory are the precepts of criminal law 
and various other legal rules, In such cases political 
corporate groups use the criteria of whether the 
actor was resident, born, performed or completed 
the action, within the area controlled by the corpo- 
rate group, to decide on the applicability of the 
rules. 


Types of Order Governing Action 
in Corporate Groups 


A system of order which governs corporate ac- 
tion as such, will be called an “administrative” order 
(Verwaltungsordnung). A system of order which 
governs other kinds of social action and thereby 
protects the actors in enjoyment of the benefits de- 
rived from their relation to the order, will be called 
a “regulative” order (Regulierungsordnung). So far 
as a corporate group is solely oriented to the first 
type of order, it will be called an “administrative” 
group (Verwaltungsverband). So far as it is oriented 
to the second type, a “regulative” group. 

1. It goes without saying that the majority of 
actual corporate groups partake of both character- 
istics. The type of state, which was the ideal of the 
theory of absolute laissez faire, would be an ex- 
ample of a purely regulative corporate group. This 
would, however, assume that the control of the 
monetary system was left entirely to private enter- 
prise. 

2. On the concept of “corporate action,” see 
above, sec. 12, para. 3. Under the concept of admin- 
istrative order would be included all the rules which 
govern, not only the action of the administrative 
staff, but also that of the members in their direct re- 
lations to the corporate group. This latter type con- 
sists in action in the service of ends, the attainment 
of which is made mandatory in the system of order 
governing the group, and for which a positive 
course of action has deliberately been laid down in 
advance with directions for its execution by the 
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administrative staff and by the members. In a com- 
pletely communistic economic system, a situation 
would be approximated where all social action was 
of this character. In a laissez-faire state, on the 
other hand, it would include only the functions of 
judges, police authorities, jurors, soldiers, legisla- 
tors, and of the general public in the capacity of 
voters. The distinction between administrative and 
regulative order coincides in its broad lines, though 
not always in detail, with the distinction of political 
theory between public and private law. All further 
details are treated in the Sociology of Law. 


Types of Organization and 
of Corporate Groups 


An “organization” (Betrieb) is a system of con- 
tinuous purposive activity of a specified kind. A 
“corporate organization” (Betriebsverband) is an 
associative social relationship characterized by an 
administrative staff devoted to such continuous 
purposive activity. 

A “voluntary association” (Verein) is a corporate 
group originating in a voluntary agreement and in 
which the established order claims authority over 
the members only by virtue of a personal act of 
adherence. 

A “compulsory association” (Anstalt) is a cor- 
porate group the established order of which has, 
within a given specific sphere of activity, been suc- 
cessfully imposed on every individual who con- 
forms with certain specific criteria.” 

1. The administration of political and ecclesiasti- 
cal affairs and of the business of associations is in- 
cluded in the concept of “organization” so far as it 
conforms to the criterion of continuity. 

2. Voluntary and compulsory associations are 
both types of corporate groups where action is sub- 
ject to a rationally established order. Or, more ac- 
curately, so far as a corporate group has a rationally 
established order, it will be called a voluntary or 
compulsory association. The type case of a compul- 
sory association is the state, along with all its subsid- 
iary heterocephalous groups. But, so far as its order 


12. Betrieb is a word which in German has a number 
of different meanings in different contexts. It is only in 
the present technical use that it will be translated by 
“organization.” It should, however, be recognized that the 
term “organization” is here also used in a technical sense 
which conforms with Weber’s explicit definition, The dis- 
tinction of Verein and Anstalt is one of far-reaching so- 
ciological importance, which has not become established 
in English usage. The terms “voluntary” and “com- 
pulsory” association seem to be as adequate as any avail- 
able terms. They should, however, not be interpreted on a 
common-sense basis but referred to Weber’s explicit defi- 
nitions.—Ed. 


is rationally established, the church” is also in- 
cluded. The order governing a compulsory associa- 
tion claims to be binding on all persons to whom the 
particular relevant criteria apply—such as birth, 
residence, or the use of certain facilities. It makes 
no difference whether the individual has, as in the 
case of a voluntary association, personally assumed 
the obligation; nor does it matter whether he has 
taken any part in establishing the order. It is thus a 
case of imposed order in the most definite sense. 
One of the most important fields of the compulsory 
association is the control of territorial areas. 

3. The distinction between voluntary and com- 
pulsory associations is relative in its empirical appli- 
cation. The rules of a voluntary association may 
affect the interests of non-members, and recognition 
of the validity of these rules may be imposed upon 
them by usurpation or by the exercise of the naked 
power of the association, as well as by processes of 
legal promulgation, as in the case of the law gov- 
erning corporate securities. 

4. It is hardly necessary to emphasize that the 
concepts of voluntary and compulsory associations 
are by no means exhaustive of all conceivable types 
of corporate groups. Furthermore, they are to be 
thought of only as “polar” antitheses. In the re- 
ligious sphere, the corresponding types are “sect” 
and “church.” 


Power, Authority, and Imperative Control 


“Power” (Macht) is the probability that one actor 
within a social relationship will be in a position to 
carry out his own will despite resistance, regardless 
of the basis on which this probability rests. 

“Imperative control” (Herrschaft)" is the proba- 
bility that a command with a given specific content 
will be obeyed by a given group of persons. “Disci- 
pline” is the probability that by virtue of habituation 
a command will receive prompt and automatic 
obedience in stereotyped forms, on the part of a 
given group of persons. 


13. “Church” (Kirche) also is here used in a technical 
sense. We speak of the “Baptist Church,” but in Weber’s 
technical terms this is not a church but a sect. The Ro- 
man Catholic Church, on the other hand, since it claims 
jurisdiction over all children of Catholic parents, is a 
church in the technical sense.—Ep. 

14. As has already been noted, the term Herrschaft has 
no satisfactory English equivalent. The term “imperative 
control,” however, as used by N. S. Timasheff in his Intro- 
duction to the Sociology of Law is close to Weber’s mean- 
ing and has been borrowed for the most general purposes. 
In a majority of instances, however, Weber is concerned 
with legitimate Herrschaft, and in these cases “authority” 
is both an accurate and a far less awkward translation. 
Macht, as Weber uses it, seems to be quite adequately 
rendered by ‘“‘power.”’—Ep. 
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1. The concept of power is highly comprehen- 
sive from the point of view of sociology. All con- 
ceivable qualities of a person and all conceivable 
combinations of circumstances may put him in a 
position to impose his will in a given situation. The 
sociological concept of imperative control must 
hence be more precise and can only mean the proba- 
bility that a command will be obeyed. 

2. The concept of “discipline” includes the 
“habituation” characteristic of uncritical and un- 
resisting mass obedience. 

The existence of imperative control turns only on 
the actual presence of one person successfully issu- 
ing orders to others; it does not necessarily imply 
either the existence of an administrative staff, or, 
for that matter, of a corporate group. It is, however, 
uncommon to find it not associated with at least one 
of these. A corporate group, the members of which 
are by virtue of their membership subjected to the 
legitimate exercise of imperative control, that is to 
“authority,” will be called an “imperatively coordi- 
nated” group” (H errschaftsverband). 

1. The head of a household exercises authority 
without an administrative staff. A Beduin chief, 
who levies contributions from the caravans, per- 
sons, and shipments of goods which pass his strong- 
hold, exercises imperative control over the total 
group of changing and indeterminate individuals 
who, though they are not members of any corporate 
group as such, have gotten themselves into a par- 
ticular common situation. But to do this, he needs a 
following which, on the appropriate occasions, 
serves as his administrative staff in exercising the 
necessary compulsion. This type of imperative con- 
trol is, however, conceivable as carried out by a 
single individual without the help of any administra- 
tive staff. 

2. If it possesses an administrative staff, a cor- 
porate group is always, by virtue of this fact, to 
some degree imperatively co-ordinated. But the 
concept is relative. The usual imperatively co- 
ordinated group is at the same time an administra- 
tive organization. The character of the corporate 
group is determined by a variety of factors: the 
mode in which the administration is carried out, the 
character of the personnel, the objects over which it 
exercises control, and the extent of effective juris- 
diction of its authority. The first two factors in par- 
ticular are dependent in the highest degree on the 
way in which the authority is legitimized. 


15. In this case imperative control is confined to the 
legitimate type, but it is not possible in English to speak 
here of an “authoritarian” group. The citizens of any state, 
no matter how “democratic,” are “imperatively con- 
trolled’ because they are subject to law.— Eb. 


Political and Religious Corporate Groups 


An imperatively co-ordinated corporate group 
will be called “political” if and in so far as the en- 
forcement of its order is carried out continually 
within a given territorial area by the application and 
threat of physical force on the part of the adminis- 
trative staff. A compulsory political association 
with continuous organization (politischer Anstalts- 
betrieb) will be called a “state” if and in so far as 
its administrative staff successfully upholds a claim 
to the monopoly of the legitimate use of physical 
force in the enforcement of its order. A system of 
social action, especially that of a corporate group, 
will be spoken of as “politically oriented” if and in 
so far as it aims at exerting influence on the direct- 
ing authorities of a corporate political group; 
especially at the appropriation, expropriation, re- 
distribution or allocation of the powers of govern- 
ment. 

An imperatively co-ordinated corporate group 
will be called a “hierocratic” group (hierokratischer 
Verband) if and in so far as for the enforcement of 
its order it employs “psychic” coercion through the 
distribution or denial of religious benefits (“hiero- 
cratic coercion”). A compulsory hierocratic associa- 
tion with continuous organization will be called a 
“church” if and in so far as its administrative staff 
claims a monopoly of the legitimate use of hiero- 
cratic coercion. 

1. It goes without saying that the use of physical 
force is neither the sole, nor even the most usual, 
method of administration of political corporate 
groups. On the contrary, their heads have employed 
all conceivable means to bring about their ends. 
But, at the same time, the threat of force, and in 
case of need its actual use, is the method which is 
specific to political association and is always the 
last resort when others have failed. Conversely, 
physical force is by no means limited to political 
groups even as a legitimate method of enforcement. 
It has been freely used by kinship groups, house- 
hold groups, the medieval guilds under certain 
circumstances, and everywhere by all those entitled 
to bear arms. In addition to the fact that it uses, 
among other means, physical force to enforce its 
system of order, the political group is further char- 
acterized by the fact that the authority of its ad- 
ministrative staff is claimed as binding within a ter- 
ritorial area and this claim is upheld by force. 
Whenever corporate groups which make use of 
force are also characterized by the claim to terri- 
torial jurisdiction, such as village communities or 
even some household groups, federations of guilds 
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or of trade unions, they are by definition to that 
extent political groups. 

2. It is not possible to define a political corporate 
group, including the state, in terms of the end to 
which its corporate action is devoted. All the way 
from provision for subsistence to the patronage of 
art, there is no conceivable end which some political 
corporation has not at some time pursued. And 
from the protection of personal security to the ad- 
ministration of justice, there is none which all have 
recognized. Thus it is possible to define the “politi- 
cal” character of a corporate group only in terms 
of the means peculiar to it, the use of force. This 
means is, however, in the above sense specific, and 
is indispensable to its character. It is even, under 
certain circumstances, elevated into an end in itself. 

This usage does not exactly conform to everyday 
speech. But the latter is too consistent to be used for 
technical purposes. We speak of the “open market” 
policy” of a central bank, of the “financial” policy 
of an association, of the “educational” policy of a 
local authority, and mean the systematic treatment 
and control of a particular problem. It comes con- 
siderably closer to the present meaning when we 
distinguish the “‘political’’ aspect or implication of 
a question. Thus there is the “‘political” official, the 
“political” newspaper, the “political” revolution, 
the “political” club, the “political” party, and the 
“political” consequences of an action, as distin- 
guished from others such as the economic, cultural, 
or religious aspect of the persons, affairs or 
processes in question. In this usage we generally 
mean by “political,” things that have to do with re- 
lations of authority within what is, in the present 
terminology, a political organization, the state. The 
reference is to things which are likely to uphold, to 
change or overthrow, to hinder or promote, the in- 
terests of the state, as distinguished from persons, 
things, and processes which have nothing to do with 
it. This usage thus seeks to bring out the common 
features of the various means of exercising au- 
thority which are used within the state in enforcing 
its order, abstracting them from the ends they serve. 
Hence it is legitimate to claim that the definition 
put forward here is only a more precise formulation 
of what is meant in everyday usage in that it gives 
sharp emphasis to what is the most characteristic of 
these means, the actual or threatened use of force. 
It is, of course, true that everyday usage applies the 


16. The German is Devisenpolitik. Translation in this 
context is made more difficult by the fact that the German 
language does not distinguish between “politics” and 
“policy,” Politik having both meanings. The remarks 
which Weber makes about various kinds of policy would 
have been unnecessary, had he written originally in 
English.— Eb. 


term “political,” not only to groups which are the 
direct agents of the legitimate use of force itself, but 
also to other, often wholly peaceful groups, which 
attempt to influence politically corporate action. It 
seems best for present purposes to distinguish this 
type of social action, “politically oriented” action, 
from political action as such, the actual corporate 
action of political groups. 

3. Since the concept of the state has only in 
modern times reached its full development, it is 
best to define it in terms appropriate to the modern 
type of state, but at the same time, in terms which 
abstract from the values of the present day, since 
these are particularly subject to change. The pri- 
mary formal characteristics of the modern state are 
as follows: It possesses an administrative and legal 
order subject to change by legislation, to which the 
organized corporate activity of the administrative 
staff, which is also regulated by legislation, is ori- 
ented. This system of order claims binding author- 
ity, not only over the members of the state, the 
citizens, most of whom have obtained membership 
by birth, but also to a very large extent, over all 
action taking place in the area of its jurisdiction. 
It is thus a compulsory association with a territorial 
basis. Furthermore, to-day, the use of force is re- 
garded as legitimate only so far as it is either per- 
mitted by the state or prescribed by it. Thus the 
right of a father to discipline his children is recog- 
nized—a survival of the former independent au- 
thority of the head of a household, which in the 
right to use force has sometimes extended to a 
power of life and death over children and slaves. 
The claim of the modern state to monopolize the 
use of force is as essential to it as its character of 
compulsory jurisdiction and of continuous organi- 
zation. 

4. In formulating the concept of a hierocratic 
corporate group, it is not possible to use the char- 
acter of the religious sanctions it commands, 
whether worldly or other-worldly, material or spi- 
ritual, as the decisive criterion. What is important is 
rather the fact that its control over these sanctions 
can form the basis of a system of spiritual impera- 
tive control over human beings. What is most char- 
acteristic of the church, even in the common usage 
of the term, is the fact that it is a rational, compul- 
sory association with continuous organization and 
that it claims a monopolistic authority. It is normal 
for a church to strive for complete imperative con- 
trol on a territorial basis and to attempt to set up 
the corresponding territorial or parochial organiza- 
tion. So far as this takes place, the means by which 
this claim to monopoly is upheld, will vary from 
case to case. But historically, its control over terri- 
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torial areas has not been nearly so essential to the 
church as to political corporations; and this is 
particularly true to-day. It is its character as a com- 
pulsory association, particularly the fact that one 
becomes a member of the church by birth, which 


17. This reference is presumably to the section entitled 
Religionssoziologie which is published as part ii, chap. iv 
of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, but is not included in the 
present translation. In it Weber attempted a systematic 
typological analysis of the social aspects of religious 
phenomena. This chapter should not be confused with the 
three volumes of the Gesammielte Aufsdtze zur Religions- 


distinguishes a church from a “sect.” It is charac- 
teristic of the latter that it is a voluntary association 
and admits only persons with specific religious 
qualifications. This subject will be further discussed 
in the Sociology of Religion.” 


soziologie which consist of a series of comparative em- 
pirical studies of particular religious systems in terms of 
their bearing on the development of modern capitalism. 
In the section of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft to which he 
refers, Weber has attempted a more connected and com- 
plete typological analysis than is to be found in the com- 
parative study.—Eb, 


6. Legitimate Order and Types of Authority 


BY MAX WEBER 


The Concept of Legitimate Order 


ACTION, especially social action which 
involves social relationships, may be oriented by the 
actors to a belief (Vorstellung) in the existence of a 
“legitimate order.” The probability that action will 
actually empirically be so oriented will be called the 
“validity” (Geltung) of the order in question.’ 

1. Thus, orientation to the validity of an order 
(Ordnung) means more than the mere existence of 
a uniformity of social action determined by custom 
or self-interest. If furniture movers regularly ad- 
vertise at times of the large-scale expiration of 
leases, this uniformity is determined by self- 
interest in the exploitation of opportunities. If a 
salesman visits certain customers on particular 
days of the month or the week, it is either a case 
of customary behaviour or a product of some kind 
of self-interested orientation. But when, on the 
other hand, a civil servant appears in his office 
daily at a fixed timé, it may involve these elements, 
but is not determined by custom or self-interest 
alone, for with these he is at liberty to conform or 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1947), chap. i, secs. 5-8, pp. 124-35; chap. ili, 
secs. 1-2, pp. 328-29. Copyright 1947 by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

1. The term Gelten has already been dealt with. From 
the very use of the term in this context it is clear that by 
“order” (Ordnung) Weber here means a normative sys- 
tem. The pattern for the concept of “order” is not, as in 
the law of gravitation, the “order of nature,” but the order 
involved in a system of law. 


not as he pleases. As a rule such action in addition 
is determined by his subjection to an order, the 
rules governing the department which impose 
obligations on him, which he is usually careful to 
fulfil, partly because disobedience would carry 
disadvantageous consequences to him, but usually 
also in part because it would be abhorrent to the 
sense of duty, which, to a greater or lesser extent, 
is an absolute value to him. 

2. The subjective meaning of a social relation- 
ship will be called an “order” only if action is 
approximately or on the average oriented to cer- 
tain determinate “maxims” or rules. Furthermore, 
such an order will only be called “valid” if the 
orientation to such maxims includes, no matter to 
what actual extent, the recognition that they are 
binding on the actor or the corresponding action 
constitutes a desirable model for him to imitate. 
Naturally, in concrete cases, the orientation of 
action to an order involves a wide variety of 
motives. But the circumstance that along with the 
other sources of conformity the order is also held 
by at least part of the actors to define a model or 
to be binding, naturally increases the probability 
that action will in fact conform to it, often to a 
very considerable degree. An order which is ad- 
hered to from motives of pure expediency is gen- 
erally much less stable than one upheld on a purely 
customary basis through the fact that the corres- 
ponding behaviour has become habitual. The latter 
is much the most common type of subjective 
attitude. But even this type of order is in turn 
much less stable than an order which enjoys the 
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prestige of being considered binding, or, as it may 
be expressed, of “legitimacy.” The transitions be- 
tween orientation to an order from motives of 
tradition or of expediency on the one hand to the 
case where on the other a belief in its legitimacy 
is involved, are naturally empirically gradual. 

3. It is possible for action to be oriented to an 
order in other ways than through conformity with 
its prescriptions, as they are generally understood 
by the actors. Even in the cases of evasion of or 
deliberate disobedience to these prescriptions, the 
probability of its being recognized as a valid norm 
may have an effect on action. This may, in the first 
place, be true from the point of view of sheer 
expediency. A thief orients his action to the 
validity of the criminal law in that he acts sur- 
reptitiously. The fact that the order is recognized 
as valid in his society is made evident by the fact 
that he cannot violate it openly without punish- 
ment. But apart from this limiting case, it is very 
common for violation of an order to be confined 
to more or less numerous partial deviations from 
it, or for the attempt to be made, with varying 
degrees of good faith, to justify the deviation as 
legitimate. Furthermore, there may exist at the 
same time different interpretations of the meaning 
of the order. In such cases, for sociological pur- 
poses, each can be said to be valid in so far as it 
actually determines the course of action. The fact 
that, in the same social group, a plurality of con- 
tradictory systems of order may all be recognized 
as valid, is not a source of difficulty for the socio- 
logical approach. Indeed, it is even possible for the 
same individual to orient his action to contradic- 
tory systems of order. This can take place not only 
at different times, as is an everyday occurrence, 
but even in the case of the same concrete act. A 
person who fights a duel orients his action to the 
code of honour; but at the same time, in so far as 
he either keeps it secret or conversely gives himself 
up to the police, he takes account of the criminal 
law.* To be sure, when evasion or contravention of 
the generally understood meaning of an order has 
become the rule, the order can be said fo be “valid” 
only in a limited degree and, in the extreme case, 
not at all. Thus for sociological purposes there does 
not exist, as there does for the law, a rigid alterna- 
tive between the validity and lack of validity of a 
given order. On the contrary, there is a gradual 
transition between the two extremes; and also it is 
possible, as it has been pointed out, for contradic- 


2. When this was written (probably about 1913), duel- 
ling was still a relatively common practice in Germany and, 
in certain circles, was regarded as a definite obligation of 
honour in the face of some kinds of provocation. It was, 
however, at the same time an explicitly punishable offence 
under the criminal law.— Eb. 


tory systems of order to exist at the same time. In 
that case each is “valid” precisely to the extent 
that there is a probability that action will in fact 
be oriented to it.’ 


The Types of Legitimate Order 


The legitimacy of an order may be guaranteed 
or upheld in two principal ways:‘ (1) from purely 


3. Those familiar with the literature of this subject will 
recall the part played by the concept of “order” in the 
brilliant book of Rudolf Stammler, which was cited in the 
prefatory note, a book which, though like all his works it 
is very able, is nevertheless fundamentally misleading and 
confuses the issues in a catastrophic fashion. The reader 
may compare the author’s critical discussion of it, which 
was also cited in the same place, a discussion which, be- 
cause of the author’s annoyance at Stammler’s confusion, 
was unfortunately written in somewhat too acrimonious 
a tone. 

Stammler fails to distinguish the normative meaning of 
“validity” from the empirical. He further fails to recognize 
that social action is oriented to other things beside sys- 
ems of order. Above all, however, in a way which is 
wholly indefensible from a logical point of view, he treats 
order as a “form” of social action and then attempts to 
bring it into a type of relation to ‘“‘content,’’ which is 
analogous to that of form and content in the theory of 
knowledge. Other errors in his argument will be left aside. 
But actually, action which is, for instance, primarily eco- 
nomic, is oriented to knowledge of the relative scarcity of 
certain available means to want satisfaction, in relation 
to the actor’s state of needs and to the present and prob- 
able action of others, in so far as the latter affects the 
same resources. But at the same time, of course, the actor 
in his choice of economic procedures naturally orients 
himself in addition to the conventional and legal rules 
which he recognizes as valid, or of which he knows that a 
violation on his part would call forth a given reaction of 
other persons. Stammler succeeds in introducing a state 
of hopeless confusion into this very simple empirical situ- 
ation, particularly in that he maintains that a causal re- 
lationship between an order and actual empirical action 
involves a contradiction in terms. It is true, of course, 
that there is no causal relationship between the normative 
validity of an order in the legal sense and any empirical 
process. In that context there is only the question of 
whether the order as correctly interpreted in the legal 
sense “applies” to the empirical situation. The question 
is whether in a normative sense it should be treated as 
valid and, if so, what the content of its normative pre- 
scriptions for this situation should be. But for sociological 
purposes, as distinguished from legal, it is only the prob- 
ability of orientation to the subjective belief in the validity 
of an order which constitutes the valid order itself. It is 
undeniable that, in the ordinary sense of the word “causal,” 
there is a causal relationship between this probability and 
the relevant course of economic action. 

4, The reader may readily become confused as to the 
basis of the following classification, as compared with 
that presented in the next section. The first e!assification is 
one of motives for maintaining a legitimate order in 
force, whereas the second is one of motives for attribut- 
ing legitimacy to the order. This explains the inclusion of 
self-interested motives in the first classification, but not 
in the second. It is quite possible, for instance, for ir- 
religious persons to support the doctrine of the divine 
right of kings, because they feel that the breakdown of an 
order which depends on this would have undesirable con- 
sequences. This is not, however, a possible motive on which 


to base a direct sense of personal moral obligation to con- 
form with the order.—Eb. 
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disinterested motives, which may in turn be (a) 
purely affectual, consisting in an emotionally de- 
termined loyalty; or (b) may derive from a rational 
belief in the absolute validity of the order as an 
expression of ultimate values,° (Wertrational) 
whether they be moral, esthetic or of any other 
type; or (c) may originate in religious attitudes, 
through the belief in the dependence of some con- 
dition of religious salvation on conformity with 
the order; (2) also or entirely by self-interest, that 
is, through expectations of specific ulterior con- 
sequences, but consequences which are, to be sure, 
of a particular kind. 

A system of order will be called convention so 
far as its validity is externally guaranteed by the 
probability that deviation from it within a given 
social group will result in a relatively general and 
practically significant reaction of disapproval. Such 
an order will be called Jaw when conformity with 
it is upheld by the probability that deviant action 
will be met by physical or psychic sanctions aimed 
to compel conformity or to punish disobedience, 
and applied by a group of men especially em- 
powered to carry out this function. 

1. The term convention will be employed to 
designate that part of the custom followed within 
a given social group which is recognized as “bind- 
ing” and protected against violation by sanctions 
of disapproval. As distinguished from “law” in the 
sense of the present discussion, it is not enforced 
by a functionally specialized agency. Stammler 
distinguishes convention from law in terms of the 
entirely voluntary character of conformity. This is 
not, however, in accord with everyday usage and 
does not even fit the examples he gives. Conformity 
with convention in such matters as the usual forms 
of greeting, the mode of dress recognized as appro- 
priate or respectable, and various of the rules 
governing the restrictions on social intercourse, 
both in form and content, is very definitely ex- 
pected of the individual and regarded as binding 
on him. It is not, as in the case of certain ways of 
preparing food, a mere usage, which he is free to 
conform to or not as he sees fit. A violation of 
conventional rules—such as standards of “respect- 
ability’—often leads to the extremely severe and 
effective sanction of an informal boycott on the 
part of members of one’s group. This may actually 
be a more severe punishment than any legal 


5. The antithesis innerlich-dusserlich as applied to ele- 
ments of motivation does not have any direct English 
counterpart. The aspect of innerlich, however, which is 
most important in the present context seems to be ade- 
quately expressed by the term “disinterested.” The es- 
sential point is that the object of such motivation is valued 
for its own sake or as a direct expression of ultimate 
values rather than as a means to some “ulterior” end.—Ep. 


penalty. The only thing lacking is the group of 
men with the specialized function of maintaining 
enforcement of the order, such as judges, prosecut- 
ing attorneys, and administrative officials. The 
transition, however, is gradual. The case of con- 
ventional guarantee of an order which most closely 
approaches the legal, is the application of a for- 
mally threatened and organized boycott. For ter- 
minological purposes, this is best considered a 
form of legal compulsion. Conventional rules may, 
in addition to mere disapproval, also be upheld by 
other means; thus domestic authority may be em- 
ployed to deal with behaviour in defiance of 
convention. This fact is not, however, important in 
the present context. The decisive point is that the 
individual, by virtue of the existence of conven- 
tional disapproval, applies these sanctions, how- 
ever drastic, on his own authority, not as a member 
of an organized group endowed with a specific 
authority for this purpose. 

2. For the purposes of this discussion the con- 
cept “law” will be made to turn on the presence of 
a group of men engaged in enforcement, however 
useful it might be to define it differently for other 
purposes. The character of this agency naturally 
need not be at all similar to what is at present 
familiar. In particular it is not necessary that there 
should be any specifically “judicial” authority. The 
clan, as an agency of blood revenge and of the 
prosecution of feuds, is such an enforcing agency 
if there exist any sort of rules which governs its 
behaviour in such situations. But this is on the 
extreme borderline of what can be called legal 
enforcement. As is well known it has often been 
denied that international law could be called law, 
precisely because there is no legal authority above 
the state capable of enforcing it. In terms of the 
present terminology this would be correct, for a 
system of order the sanctions of which consisted 
wholly in expectations of disapproval and of the 
reprisals of injured parties, which is thus guaran- 
teed entirely by convention and self-interest with- 
out the help of a specialized enforcement agency, 
is not a case of legal order. But for purposes of 
legal terminology exactly the opposite usage might 
well be acceptable. 

In any case the means of coercion are irrelevant. 
Even a “friendly admonition,” such as has been 
used in various religious sects as a form of gentle 
pressure on sinners, is to be included if it is carried 
out according to rules by a specially designated 
group. Another case is the use of the censure as a 
means of enforcing norms of moral conduct. 
Psychic coercion has indeed become the specific 
disciplinary technique of the church. It is thus 
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naturally just as much a case of “law” whether an 
order is upheld by ecclesiastical or by a political 
organization, whether in conformity with the rules 
of an association or by the authority of the head 
of a household. Even the rules contained in a com- 
mentary may be regarded, for this terminology, as 
law. Article 888, sec. 2, of the German Code of 
Civil Procedure (Reichs-Zivil-Prozess-Ordnung) 
dealing with unenforceable rights, is a case in 
point. The leges imperfectae, and the category of 
“natural obligations,’ are forms of legal ter- 
minology which express indirectly limits of con- 
ditions of the application of compulsion. In the 
same sense a trade practice which is compulsorily 
enforced is also law.° 

3. It is not necessary for a valid order to be of 
a general and abstract character. The distinction 
between a legal precept and the decision in a 
concrete case, for instance, has not always and 
everywhere been as clearly made as we have to-day 
come to expect. An “order” may thus occur simply 
as the order governing a single concrete situation. 
The details of this subject belong in the sociology 
of law.” But for present purposes, unless otherwise 
specified, the modern distinction between a precept 
and a specific decision will be taken for granted. 

4. A system of order which is guaranteed by 
external sanctions may at the same time be guaran- 
teed by disinterested subjective attitudes. The rela- 
tions of law, convention, and “ethics” do not con- 
stitute a problem for sociology. From a sociological 
point of view an “ethical” standard is one to which 
men attribute a certain type of value and which, 
by virtue of this belief, they treat as a valid norm 
governing their action. In this sense it can be 
spoken of as defining what is ethically good in the 
same way that action which is called beautiful is 
measured by aesthetic standards, It is possible for 
ethically normative beliefs of this kind to have a 
profound influence on action in the absence of any 
sort of external guarantee. This is often the case 
when the interests of others would be little affected 
by their violation. : 

Such ethical beliefs are also often guaranteed 
by religious motives, but they may at the same 
time in the present terminology be upheld to an 
important extent by disapproval of violations and 


6. See secs. 157 and 242 of the German Civil Code. 
Biirgerliches Gesetz-Buch on the concept of ‘common law 
obligations,” that is, obligations arising out of community 
standards of acceptable behaviour which come to be sanc- 
tioned by law. See the paper of Max Riimelin in Sch- 
wabische Heimatsgabe fiir Theodor Haring. 

7. An extended discussion of this subject is included 
in the German edition of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 
part ui, chap. vil, pp. 386-512. It is not, however, included 
in the present translation.— Ep. 


the consequent boycott, or even legally with the 
corresponding sanctions of the criminal law, police 
measures, or civil penalties. Every system of ethics 
which has in a sociological sense become validly 
established is likely to be upheld to a large extent 
by the probability that disapproval will result from 
its violation, that is, by convention. On the other 
hand, it is by no means necessary that all con- 
ventionally or legally guaranteed forms of order 
should claim the authority of ethical norms. Legal 
rules, much more often than conventional, may 
have been established entirely on grounds of 
expediency. Whether a belief in the validity of an 
order as such, which is current in a social group, 
is to be regarded as belonging to the realm of 
“ethics” or is a mere convention or a mere legal 
norm, cannot, for sociological purposes, be decided 
in general terms. It must be treated as relative to 
the conception of what values are treated as 
“ethical” in the social group in question. What 
these are is, in the relevant respect, not subject to 
generalization. 


The Bases of Legitimacy of an Order 


Legitimacy may be ascribed to an order by 
those acting subject to it in the following ways:— 

(a) By tradition; a belief in the legitimacy of 
what has always existed; (b) by virtue of affectual 
attitudes, especially emotional, legitimizing the 
validity of what is newly revealed or a model to 
imitate; (c) by virtue of a rational belief in its 
absolute value (Wertrational), thus lending it the 
validity of an absolute and final commitment; 
(d) because it has been established in a manner 
which is recognized to be legal. This legality may 
be treated as legitimate in either of two ways: on 
the one hand, it may derive from a voluntary agree- 
ment of the interested parties on the relevant terms. 
On the other hand, it may be imposed on the basis 
of what is held to be a legitimate authority over 
the relevant persons and a corresponding claim to 
their obedience. 

All further details, except for a few other con- 
cepts to be defined below, belong in the sociology 
of law and the sociology of authority. For the 
present, only a few remarks are necessary. 

1, The derivation of the legitimacy of an order 
from a belief in the sanctity of tradition is the 
most universal and most primitive case. The fear 
of magical penalties confirms the general psycho- 
logical inhibitions against any sort of change in 
customary modes of action. At the same time the 
multifarious vested interests which tend to become 
attached to upholding conformity with an order, 
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once it has become established, have worked in the 
same direction.’ 

2. Conscious departures from tradition in the 
establishment of a new order have originally been 
due almost entirely to prophetic oracles or at least 
to pronouncements which have been sanctioned as 
prophetic. This was true as late as the statutes of 
the Greek Aisymnetes. Conformity has then 
depended on belief in the legitimacy of the prophet. 
In times of strict traditionalism a new order, that 
is one which was regarded as new, could, without 
being revealed in this way, only become legitimized 
by the claim that it had actually always been valid 
though not yet rightly known, or that it had been 
obscured for a time and was now being restored to 
its rightful place. 

3. The type case of legitimacy by virtue of 
rational belief in an absolute value is that of 
“Natural Law.” However limited its actual effect, 
as compared with its ideal claims, it cannot be 
denied that its logically developed reasoning has 
had an influence on actual action which is far 
from negligible. This mode of influence should be 
clearly distinguished from that of a revealed law, 
of one imposed by authority, or of one which is 
merely traditional. 

4. To-day the most usual basis of legitimacy is 
the belief in legality, the readiness to conform with 
rules which are formally correct and have been 
imposed by accepted procedure. The distinction 
between an order derived from voluntary agree- 
ment and one which has been imposed is only 
relative. For so far as the agreement underlying 
the order is not unanimous, as in the past has often 
been held necessary for complete legitimacy, its 
functioning within a social group will be depend- 
ent on the willingness of individuals with deviant 
wishes to give way to the majority. This is very 
frequently the case and actually means that the 
order is imposed on the minority. At the same time, 
it is very common for minorities, by force or by 
the use of more ruthless and far-sighted methods, 
to impose an order which in the course of time 
comes to be regarded as legitimate by those who 
originally resisted it. In so far as the ballot is used 
as a legal means of altering an order, it is very 


8. The term “authority” is used to translate Herrschaft. 
It is not adequate for all purposes, but a discussion of the 
difficulties will be deferred to the point at which the con- 
cept becomes of primary importance. See below, sec. 16, p. 
152. Weber dealt with this range of problems systematically 
in two different places, one of which is chapter iii of the 
present volume. The material of that chapter, however, 
is expanded and copiously illustrated in part iii of the 
German edition of Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft which is 
not included in the present translation. This part, like 
many other parts of the work, was left uncompleted at 
Weber’s death_—Eb. 


common for the will of a minority to attain a 
formal majority and for the majority to submit. 
In this case majority rule is a mere illusion. The 
belief in the legality of an order as established by 
voluntary agreement is relatively ancient and 
is occasionally found among so-called primitive 
peoples; but in these cases it is almost always 
supplemented by the authority of oracles. 

5. So far as it is not derived merely from fear 
or from motives of expediency, a willingness to 
submit to an order imposed by one man or a small 
group, always in some sense implies a belief in 
the legitimate authority of the source imposing it. 

6. Submission to an order is almost always 
determined by a variety of motives; by a wide 
variety of interests and by a mixture of adherence 
to tradition and belief in legality, unless it is a case 
of entirely new regulations. In a very large propor- 
tion of cases, the actors subject to the order are of 
course not even aware how far it is a matter of 
custom, of convention, or of law. In such cases 
the sociologist must attempt to formulate the 
typical basis of validity. 


The Concept of Conflict 


A social relationship will be referred to as “con- 
flict” (Kampf) in so far as action within it is 
oriented intentionally to carrying out the actor’s 
own will against the resistance of the other party 
or parties. The term “peaceful” conflict will be 
applied to cases in which actual physical violence 
is not employed. A peaceful conflict is ““competi- 
tion” in so far as it consists in a formally peaceful 
attempt to attain control over opportunities and 
advantages’ which are also desired by others. A 
competitive process is “regulated” competition to 
the extent that its ends and means are oriented to 
an order. The struggle, often latent, which takes 
place between human individuals or types of social 
status, for advantages and for survival, but without 
a meaningful mutual orientation in terms of con- 
flict, will be called “selection.” In so far as it is a 
matter of the relative opportunities of individuals 
during their own lifetime, it is “social selection”; 
in so far as it concerns differential chances for the 
survival of inherited characteristics, “biological 
selection.” 

1. There are all manner of continuous transi- 
tions ranging from the bloody type of conflict 
which, setting aside all rules, aims at the destruc- 
tion of the adversary, to the case of the battles of 
medieval chivalry, bound as they were to the 


9. Chancen. This usage of the term is to be distin- 
guished from that translated as probability or likelihood. 
—Eb. 
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strictest conventions, and to the strict regulations 
imposed on sport by the rules of the game. A 
classic example of conventional regulation even 
in war is the herald’s call before the battle of 
Fontenoy: “Messieurs les Anglais, tirez les pre- 
miers.” There are transitions such as that from 
unregulated competition of, let us say, suitors for 
the favour of a woman to the competition for 
economic advantages in exchange relationships, 
bound as that is by the order governing the market, 
or to strictly regulated competitions for artistic 
awards or, finally, to the struggle for victory in 
election campaigns. The treatment of conflict in- 
volving the use of physical violence as a separate 
type is justified by the special characteristics of 
the employment of this means and the correspond- 
ing peculiarities of the sociological consequences 
of its use. 

2. All typical struggles and modes of competi- 
tion which take place on a large scale will lead, in 
the long run, despite the decisive importance in 
many individual cases of accidental factors and 
luck, to a selection of those who have in the higher 
degree, on the average, possessed the personal 
qualities important to success. What qualities are 
important depends on the conditions in which the 
conflict or competition takes place. It may be a 
matter of physical strength or of unscrupulous 
cunning, of the level of mental ability or mere lung 
power and skill in the technique of demagoguery, 
of loyalty to superiors or of ability to flatter the 
masses, of creative originality, or of adaptability, 
of qualities which are unusual, or of those which 
are possessed by the mediocre majority. Among 
the decisive conditions, it must not be forgotten, 
belong the systems of order to which the behaviour 
of the parties is oriented, whether traditionally, as 
a matter of rationally disinterested loyalty, or of 
expediency. Each type of order influences oppor- 
tunities in the process of social selection differently. 

Not every process of social selection is, in the 
present sense, a case of conflict. Social selection, 
on the contrary, means only in the first instance 
that certain types of behaviour, and hence of the 
corresponding personal qualities, are more favour- 
able than others in procuring differential advan- 
tages in attaining to certain social relationships, as 
in the role of “lover,” “husband,” “member of 
parliament,” “official,” “contractor,” “managing 
director,” “successful business man,” and so on. 
But the concept does not specify whether this 
differential advantage in selection for social success 
is brought to bear through conflict or not, neither 
does it specify whether the biological chances of 
survival of the type are affected one way or the 
other. It is only where there is a genuine com- 


petitive process that the term conflict will be used. 

It is only in the sense of “selection” that it 
seems,. according to our experience, that conflict 
is empirically inevitable, and it is furthermore only 
in the sense of biological selection that it is inevit- 
able in principle. Selection is inevitable because 
apparently no way can be worked out of eliminat- 
ing it completely. It is possible even for the most 
strictly pacific order to eliminate means of conflict 
and the objects of and impulses to conflict only in 
that it deals with each type individually. But this 
means that other modes of conflict would come 
to the fore, possibly in processes of open com- 
petition. But even on the utopian assumption that 
all competition were completely eliminated, con- 
ditions would still lead to a latent process of selec- 
tion, biological or social, which would favour the 
types best adapted to the conditions, whether their 
relevant qualities were mainly determined by 
heredity or by environment. On an empirical level 
the elimination of conflict cannot go beyond a 
point which leaves room for some social selection, 
and in principle a process of biological selection 
necessarily remains. 

3. From the struggle of individuals for personal 
advantages and survival, it is naturally necessary to 
distinguish the “conflict” and the “selection” of 
social relationships. It is only in a metaphorical 
sense that these concepts can be applied to the 
latter. For relationships exist only as systems of 
human action with particular subjective meanings. 
Thus a process of selection or a conflict between 
them means only that one type of action has in 
the course of time been displaced by another, 
whether it is action by the same persons or by 
others. This may occur in various ways. Human 
action may in the first place be consciously aimed 
to alter certain social relationships—that is, to alter 
the corresponding action—or it may be directed to 
the prevention of their development or continu- 
ance. Thus a “state” may be destroyed by war or 
revolution, or a conspiracy may be broken up by 
savage suppression; prostitution may be suppressed 
by police action; “shady” business practices, by 
denial of legal protection or by penalties. Further- 
more, social relationships may be influenced by the 
creation of differential advantages which favour 
one type over another. It is possible either for 
individuals or for organized groups to pursue such 
ends. Secondly, it may, in various ways, be an 
unanticipated consequence of a course of social 
action and its relevant conditions that certain types 
of social relationships (meaning, of course, the 
corresponding actions) will be adversely affected in 
their opportunities to maintain themselves or to 
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arise. All changes of natural and social conditions 
have some sort of effect on the differential proba- 
bilities of survival of social relationships. Anyone 
is at liberty to speak in such cases of a process of 
“selection” of social relationships. For instance, he 
may say that among several states the “strongest,” 
in the sense of the best “adapted,” is victorious. It 
must, however, be kept in mind that this so-called 
“selection” has nothing to do with the selection of 
types of human individuals in either the social or 
the biological sense. In every case it is necessary 
to inquire into the reasons which have led to a 
change in the chances of survival of one or another 
form of social action or social relationship, which 
has broken up a social relationship or which has 
permitted it to continue at the expense of other 
competing forms. The explanation of these proc- 
esses involves so many factors that it does not seem 
expedient to employ a single term for them. When 
this is done, there is always a danger of introducing 
uncritical value-judgments into empirical investiga- 
tion. There is, above all, a danger of being pri- 
marily concerned with justifying the success of an 
individual case. Since individual cases are often 
dependent on highly exceptional circumstances, 
they may be in a certain sense “fortuitous.” In 
recent years there has been more than enough of 
this kind of argument. The fact that a given 
specific social relationship has been eliminated for 
reasons peculiar to a particular situation, proves 
nothing whatever about its “fitness to survive” in 
general terms. 

There are three pure types of legitimate author- 
ity. The validity of their claims to legitimacy may 
be based on: 

1. Rational grounds—resting on a belief in the 
“legality” of patterns of normative rules and the 
right of those elevated to authority under such 
rules to issue commands (legal authority). 

2. Traditional grounds—resting on an estab- 
lished belief in the sanctity of immemorial tra- 
ditions and the legitimacy of the status of those 
exercising authority under them (traditional 
authority); or finally, 

3. Charismatic grounds—resting on devotion to 
the specific and exceptional sanctity, heroism or 
exemplary character of an individual person, and 
ef the normative patterns or order revealed or 
ordained by him (charismatic authority). 

In the case of legal authority, obedience is owed 
to the legally established impersonal order. It ex- 
tends to the persons exercising the authority of 
office under it only by virtue of the formal legality 


of their commands and only within the scope of 
authority of the office. In the case of traditional 
authority, obedience is owed to the person of the 
chief who occupies the traditionally sanctioned 
position of authority and who is (within its sphere) 
bound by tradition. But here the obligation of 
obedience is not based on the impersonal order, 
but is a matter of personal loyalty within the area 
of accustomed obligations. In the case of charis- 
matic authority, it is the charismatically qualified 
leader as such who is obeyed by virtue of personal 
trust in him and his revelation, his heroism or his 
exemplary qualities so far as they fall within the 
scope of the individual’s belief in his charisma. 

1. The usefulness of the above classification can 
only be judged by its results in promoting: sys- 
tematic analysis. The concept of “charisma” (“the 
gift of grace”) is taken from the vocabulary of 
early Christianity. For the Christian religious or- 
ganization Rudolf Sohm, in his Kirchenrecht, was 
the first to clarify the substance of the concept, 
even though he did not use the same terminology. 
Others (for instance, Hollin, Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt) have clarified certain important con- 
sequences of it. It is thus nothing new. 

2. The fact that none of these three ideal types, 
the elucidation of which will occupy the following 
pages, is usually to be found in historical cases in 
“pure” form, is naturally not a valid objection to 
attempting their conceptual formulation in the 
sharpest possible form. In this respect the present 
case is no different from many others. Later on 
the transformation of pure charisma by the process 
of routinization will be discussed and thereby the 
relevance of the concept to the understanding of 
empirical systems of authority considerably in- 
creased. But even so it may be said of every em- 
pirically historical phenomenon of authority that 
it is not likely to be “as an open book.” Analysis 
in terms of sociological types has, after all, as 
compared with purely empirical historical investi- 
gation, certain advantages which should not be 
minimized. That is, it can in the particular case of 
a concrete form of authority determine what con- 
forms to or approximates such types as “charisma,” 
“hereditary charisma,” “the charisma of office,” 
“patriarchy,” “bureaucracy,” the authority of sta- 
tus groups, and in doing so it can work with 
relatively unambiguous concepts. But the idea that 
the whole of concrete historical reality can be 
exhausted in the conceptual scheme about to be 
developed is as far from the author’s thoughts as 
anything could be. 
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Differentiation and Variation in Social Structures 


P. TWO DEALS WITH THE MA- 


terial that, for the generation with which we are con- 
cerned, was probably the core subject-matter of so- 
ciology—and which will probably continue to be so 
for some time. Broadly speaking, this is the 
structural morphology of social systems. In the first 
instance, it is the kinds of groupings of persons in 
roles that, combined with their complex interlacings 
and criss-crossings, constitute the structure of so- 
cieties. When dealing with the larger patterns of 
form and bases of differentiation of social systems, 
it becomes necessary to consider, in addition to the 
morphology of collectivities and roles, general 
systems of institutionalized values and complex 
systems of norms, of the types outlined in the 
General Introduction. 

The material dealing with structure has been 
placed first in the arrangement of selections. This 
is because we believe, first, that this material had 
reached a higher level of maturity at an earlier 
stage of the development of thought than had 
those parts of the theoretical structure devoted 
primarily to problems of dynamics and change. 
In this, as in other respects, we think that the 
development of the social sciences is analogous 
to that of the biological. It is easier to observe 
morphological patterns than the phenomena of 
process; and such qbservations can be more readily 
codified into an intelligible set of patterns. 

Second, we believe that the properties most 
distinctive of social systems as distinguished from 
the other subsystems of action, notably culture and 
personalities, can be identified and characterized in 
the area of structure. The treatment of social 
structure has been the most important means of 
separating the analytical independence of the 
social system from the complex matrix of the 
phenomena of action in general, particularly cul- 
ture. Dynamic processes, particularly those involy- 
ing change in the structure of social systems, in- 
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volve intimately the interdependence of social and 
cultural factors, and of social and psychological 
and organic factors. Since we believe that the 
analytical separation of these subsystems of action 
is a very important theoretical task, we feel that 
the analysis of social structure has been perhaps 
the most important single “sieve” through which 
this sifting has been possible and fruitful. 


THE FRAME OF REFERENCE OF 
STRUCTURAL MORPHOLOGY 


The frame of reference within which we have 
organized the selections in Part Two is both com- 
parative and evolutionary. Our emphasis on the 
comparative needs little justification. Every seg- 
ment of knowledge about the range of variation of 
structural types in the social field helps clarify the 
formulation of the problems which dynamic theory 
faces. This knowledge of range is of little theoreti- 
cal significance unless the data can be codified in 
terms of relatively definite classifications. Such 
classifications are the first-order statements of the 
existence and nature of systematic relations of 
interdependence between the factors and variables 
involved in the processes of social interaction. As 
such, they are the indispensable preliminaries to 
attempting deeper penetration. 

A good example is the incest taboo, ie., the 
series of prohibitions of marriage and sexual 
relations between persons related by kinship. Be- 
fore the development of modern anthropology, it 
was generally simply taken for granted that people 
did not marry close relatives—though there was 
very little awareness of the reasons for this; it was 
considered a matter of “nature” or divine decree. 
Increasing knowledge of non-literate societies, 
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however, showed that, in many such societies, the 
prohibitions were extended to lengths that seemed 
extreme to Western eyes—so that as many as 
three-fourths of the members of the opposite sex 
in the society might be included in the prohibition. 
On the other hand, sometimes the prohibition of 
marriage to distant relatives—-so distant that in 
our society their relationship would not be recog- 
nized at all—was accompanied by mandatory 
cross-cousin marriage well within what, in most 
Western tradition, have been prohibited degrees of 
relationship. Development of considerable sophis- 
tication in the structural analysis of kinship sys- 
tems was necessary before these accumulating data 
made sense—particularly when they showed such 
phenomena as the mandatory Egyptian and Inca 
brother-sister marriages in royal and aristocratic 
subgroups. 

Only within our own generation has the em- 
phasis on the special importance of certain types 
of solidarity of kinship units—a solidarity struc- 
turally variable over a wide range—been identified 
as a major aspect of the problem. In this context, 
the nuclear family has gradually been perceived to 
be a very special case because, though there are 
certain secondary variations, it comes nearer than 
any other unit of kinship structure to having uni- 
versal structural significance. Eventually, from an 
ostensible chaos of evidence—that produced, e.g., 
the fantastic “primitive promiscuity” hypothesis— 
a certain amount of order has begun to emerge. 
The order is greatly strengthened by psychological 
considerations whose appreciation goes back to 
Freud far more than to any other source. These 
considerations concern particularly the role of 
infantile eroticism in the process of socializing the 
child, and the necessity of overcoming the attach- 
ments the child originally forms within his own 
family of orientation—overcoming them is neces- 
sary if he is to be motivated to the higher-order 
role-performance of the adult. In this connection, 
the incest taboo within the nuclear family has be- 
come perceived—in spite of certain peripheral ex- 
ceptions—as a principal universal of human social 
Organization and as very deeply involved in the 
motivational processes by which social systems are 
maintained. The clarification which we feel is pro- 
gressing could not occur without the morphological 
evidence that comparative research—in this case 
mostly in anthropology—has accumulated and 
systematized, 

This same example has special relevance to the 
other dimension of our treatment of structural 
morphology, namely, the evolutionary dimension. 
In the Introduction to Section A of Part One, we 
discussed the importance of the concept of social 


evolution in the generations immediately preceding 
the one concerning this Reader. During the 
period of our attention, there was a strong re- 
action against the oversimplified aspects of the 
concept, in the versions put forward in the name 
of sociology by Comte and Spencer especially, but 
also by a number of other writers usually classified 
as anthropologists. Then, particularly in anthro- 
pology, radically anti-evolutionist views emerged, 
taking either the form of the extreme “diffusionism” 
of discrete cultural traits, or the form of cultural 
relativity, regarding the socio-cultural world as 
composed of an indefinite plurality of discrete total 
cultures, each with its own special individuality 
without genetic or systematic interrelations. In 
their more extreme forms, both doctrines seem to 
negate the possibility of comparative study, 
through insisting on the uniqueness of the unit of 
analysis. 

The connection between this anti-evolutionist 
trend and the methodological positions deriving 
from German Idealist “historicism” is clear.” In 
American sociology, however, interest in evolu- 
tionary ideas faded away rather than becoming 
involved in a dramatic clash of fundamental views. 
Ward and Sumner failed to hold the central at- 
tention of the major figures in the profession dur- 
ing the earlier part of the present century. This 
was associated with the writings of, e.g., Cooley, 
Mead, Thomas, and Park, focusing primary atten- 
tion on smaller-scale structures and processes 
within the society. For the most part, the “histori- 
cal” status of American society was not prob- 
lematical to the last generation of American 
sociologists. 

The most eminent European figures at the turn 
of the century were, however, much concerned 
with the problem of social evolution. Though they 
introduced very important modifications into the 
earlier versions, they were all fundamentally 
evolutionists. This statement applies least directly 
to Pareto, who evinced relatively little concern 
with any problems of structural morphology— 
this is one reason that his influence has not been 
greater. However, he had a strong historical inter- 
est concerning Western society and its relations to 
classical antiquity, as demonstrated in the two 
final chapters (the entire Volume IV in the English 
translation) of his Treatise. s 

Though Freud was far more important to our 
field as a psychologist than as a sociologist, his 
serious concern with evolutionary problems on the 
social level is significant. Many of his ideas must 


1, Probably the most important connecting link be- 
tween German thought and American anthropology was 
Franz Boas, himself of German origin. 
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be drastically revised. But they contained elements 
of striking insight; and Freud was clearly aware 
that a coherent theory in this field was a necessary 
component of the general theory of human be- 
havior to which he contributed so much. Durk- 
heim was one of the most cogent critics, in the 
relevant respects, of Comte and Spencer. But 
Durkheim never suggested abandoning the general 
evolutionary frame of reference, and his last 
major work, the Elementary Forms, was explicitly 
Oriented to this problem. He never attempted to 
trace main lines of development or to delineate 
the main pattern of branches of the tree of social 
evolution; but the problem was always dominant 
in his thought.’ 

Max Weber was, however, the most striking 
figure in this connection. In one sense, Weber’s 
primary emphasis could be described as compara- 
tive. In his later work, his central program of 
research was concerned with the relation of the 
great religious movements to the characters of the 
societies which developed under their influence. 
He analyzed the orientations and values of the 
religious movements themselves, and developed an 
elaborate system of ideal types—dealing with 
many phases of social structure, especially the 
economic and political—that, taken as a whole, is 
by far the most highly developed framework for 
comparative analysis yet available in the field. 
Only very recently have equally serious attempts 
again been made. 

Seen in its larger context, Weber’s scheme is 
evolutionary as well as comparative. He was deeply 
concerned with the stages by which the various 
principal civilizations developed from the periods 
in which their major religious orientations first 
crystallized. He was also concerned with a total 
picture of world history, however far he was from 
having worked out a complete or generally satis- 
factory morphological account of it. In a sense, the 
present task of comparative and evolutionary 
sociology is to resume the problem where Weber 
Jeter: 

The comparative and the evolutionary perspec- 
tives are vital to sociology, and they are inseparable 
from each other. In the social world, as in the 
organic, there is a general direction, so that so- 
cieties are more or less advanced in the scien- 
tifically objective and not merely the ethical senses. 
There is differentiation, both between types of 


2. This aspect of Durkheim’s thought has recently been 
thoroughly reviewed by Robert N. Bellah, ‘‘Durkheim and 
History” American Sociological Review, Vol. 24, p. 447, 
1959. Dr. Bellah’s paper brings out this aspect so strongly 
that it can probably never again be seriously claimed that 
Durkheim’s main tendency was to “static,” ahistorical 
analysis, 
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society, and in the internal structure of each. This 
does not imply that the evolution of social struc- 
ture is unilinear in the traditional sense: the 
“branching tree” model that has become generally 
accepted in biology seems much closer to the facts. 

There is both a direct empirical continuity and a 
basic similarity of pattern between biological, social, 
and cultural evolution. The world of action is one 
primary aspect of the larger world of life phenom- 
ena; and the whole is subject to common principles 
of organization and process. However, some aspects 
of systems of action are not salient or not present 
in other parts of the life process, and these become 
increasingly prominent in human social and cul- 
tural evolution. Hence, the theory of social evolu- 
tion is not simply a matter of applied biology in the 
most general sense, as some of the early social 
evolutionists thought. Sociology, in particular, must 
develop its own autonomous analysis and classifica- 
tions from its own frame of reference. In this re- 
spect, we agree with the objections so frequently 
raised against the use of organic analogies by vari- 
ous earlier writers (e.g., Spencer)—society certainly 
is not, in the naive sense, “an organism.” 

One very important feature of the evolution of 
human societies derives from culture’s special role 
in them. In this case, there is some truth in the dif- 
fusionist theories of the last generation—structural 
components can, under certain conditions, be trans- 
ferred from one social system to others which are 
genetically (in the historical sense) unrelated to it. 
The different kinds of this type of transmission and 
the circumstances under which it can occur consti- 
tute a crucial problem area for the sociologist. We 
shall return to this problem in the Introduction to 
Part Four, when discussing the general relations of 
society and culture, and in the Introduction to Part 
Five, which deals with social change. 


The Classification of Structural Materials 


From the above considerations, it follows that a 
theoretically adequate scheme of structural mor- 
phology should be capable of systematizing data in 
three different reference contexts: comparison of 
different types of society at any given time; delinea- 
tion of the genetic sequences by which one type 
becomes transformed into another; and delineation 
of the differentiated subsystems which, in relation 
to each other, constitute the structure internal to 
any given society. Ideally, all three aspects of struc- 
tural morphology must be integrated in one con- 
ceptual scheme. Since all these aspects are ulti- 
mately based in the same set of premises, the choice 
of one among them to serve as the primary point of 
reference is arbitrary. 
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We have given primacy to the third aspect, since 
work within it has been most highly developed. 
Most of the material bearing on genetic sequences 
is included in Part Five rather than Part Two; and 
what is available is distressingly fragmentary. In 
Part Two, we have deliberately included a good 
deal of comparative material. 

If the internal structure of a given society is the 
primary point of reference, the problem of classify- 
ing structural components is difficult and trouble- 
some. Theory in this field has not yet reached a 
satisfactory state—especially in any sense which 
could be the common property of the professional 
groups concerned with the field.* For this reason, 
and because of this problem’s involvement with 
those of the relation of social systems to culture and 
to the individual, arranging the selections in Part 
Two and dividing it from Parts Three and Four 
posed a difficult problem. 

The best procedure might have been to use the 
available classification with the most general theo- 
retical merit—e.g., along the lines outlined in the 
second essay in the General Introduction above. 
However, there is one serious objection to this pro- 
cedure. In the period from which the selections have 
been taken, thinking in terms of this kind of classifi- 
cation did not occur—Weber’s work comes closest 
to our own conceptions, but is still considerably 
removed. Inevitably, we had to use a compromise, 
constituting a relative approximation to what we 
considered an adequate basis for ordering this type 
of materials. 

Let us try to develop the rationale for our classi- 
fication in its relations both to our own preferred 
scheme and to the nature of the materials we are 
presenting. First, the most general principle of 
organization is, in a modified form, that hierarchy 
of control relations outlined in the General Intro- 
duction—from the lowest level to the highest in that 
hierarchy. Since this principle must be intersected 
by others, we have applied it in a broad way. 

The two other principal bases of our classification 
are the categories of economic and political struc- 
tures. These categories are the least ambiguous of 
the conventional list of “institutions”; we will dis- 
cuss later certain ambiguities which should be re- 
membered in orienting to such materials. 

“Ascriptive solidarities” are at the bottom of the 
classification, and “religion,” in its structural aspect 


3. The author of this Introduction is now struggling 
with the problem in connection with an attempt to analyze 
American society as a total social system. The currently 
preferred classifications, such as are found in even the 
best general textbooks, seem seriously unsatisfactory for 
the purpose. I therefore expect to use a rather radically 
revised one, which is partly foreshadowed above in Part 
Two of the General Introduction. 


for society, is at the top.‘ In the middle, between the 
economic and the political categories, we have 
placed social stratification; it is, perhaps, the central 
focus of internal social conflict in sociological 
thinking, and hence is the most crucial single point 
at which existing integrative mechanisms can be 
expected to focus. 

As noted, the fundamental point of reference for 
this classification is the relation to the hierarchy of 
control; but, because of the inherent multidimen- 
sional character of social systems, this relation alone 
cannot be adequate. For further analysis of these 
cross-cutting relations, the evolutionary concept is 
the most convenient point of reference. 


Ascriptive Solidarity as a Point 
of Departure 


Kinship. In the structure of primitive or relatively 
undifferentiated societies, ascriptive components 
are overwhelmingly predominant. The first focus of 
the ascriptive structure is generally kinship. But 
kinship is not, as such, a factor or a causal category 
—except in the special methodological sense in 
which any structure can be treated as such. Kinship 
is structurally (in the sense of defining the pattern- 
ing of social relationships) the most salient and 
tangible aspect of a functionally diffuse, ie., rela- 
tively undifferentiated, system. Though the kinship 
system is itself relatively complex—a result in 
part of the incest taboo—the situation approximates 
one in which the total status of the individual in the 
society is determined by his kinship statuses. But 
structurally and functionally, this includes far more 
than is involved in kinship in a modern society. As 
recent anthropological work has shown, it involves 
the whole complex of territorial references involved 
in status—residence;* the territorial relational con- 
text in which “work” is done, i.e., the prototype of 
later occupational functions; the jurisdictional focus 
of organization in its legal and political aspects; and 
the modes of communicative interrelationship 
which can exist, including messages and the move- 
ments of persons and commodities. 

The kinship system is, thus, the focus of what in 
more differentiated contexts would be called the 
economic and technological aspects of social func- 
tion. In other words, roles in these functional con- 
nections are performed by given persons in given 
ways by virtue of their places in the ascribed net- 


4. We will deal with the other principal aspect of re- 
ligion in Part Four. 

5. See G. P. Murdock, Social Structure, N. Y., Macmillan 
Co., 1949, for an illuminating analysis of the complex 
interrelations of kinship status, in the sense of biological- 
affinal relatedness, and residential location. 
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work of kinship relations. The same applies to the 
more central functions on behalf of societies as 
systems. Its most tangible focus is the organization 
of political authority. Such institutions as clan 
eldership, chieftainship, etc., are universally associ- 
ated with kinship status. Whatever primitive equiv- 
alent of law there is in such a society is clearly or- 
ganized at the kinship and religious levels. This 
last is also generally associated with the same func- 
tionally diffuse matrix. The classic analysis based 
on this general supposition is Durkheim’s study of 
the Australian society (in the Elementary Forms). 

Whatever differentiations on other levels may 
underlie the structure of a primitive, kinship-cen- 
tered society—in the patterns of differentiation 
which become of primary significance to the com- 
parative study of social structures at more advanced 
levels—there is a common base, the ascriptive em- 
beddedness in a kinship nexus of all major societal 
functions. 

For this reason, our first major category of struc- 
tural components of societies has a dual signifi- 
cance. First, it is meantto present some particularly 
important examples of the description and analysis 
of types of general social organization in which this 
ascriptive component clearly dominates all others. 
Second, it concerns this component’s continuing sig- 
nificance, through all the various vicissitudes of the 
modes of structural differentiation that have oc- 
curred from the base line of ascriptive embedded- 
ness. If our concern were only with the primitive 
base line, we could have confined our selections to 
the first subsection.° It was necessary to add three 
other rubrics, because, in the further process of dif- 
ferentiation, aspects of the more general ascriptive 
complex become differentiated both from each 
other and from non-ascriptive components. 

In more general theoretical terms, the category 
of ascriptive solidarity is the primary, though not 
the exclusive, base point of the interrelations 
between the social system and the individual. There 
are two primary foci of this relationship. The first is 
the basic connection between sexual reproduction as 
a biological mechanism, and the family as the pri- 
mary agency of the process of socialization. The 
family is primary in that it is the first social agency 
powerfully to affect the child; it hence lays the foun- 


6. It might be debated whether concern with the very 
important types of difference and ranges of variation 
within this base line category of “‘primitive” society was 
primarily a function of sociology, or of the anthropolo- 
gists, who have made vitally important contributions to it. 
Apart from this jurisdictional question between disciplines, 
the problems of differentiation beyond this base line are 
sufficiently formidable, and have played a sufficient part 
in the preoccupations of the main figures of sociological 
theory, so that we are justified in concentrating our at- 
tention on them. 


dation of personality structure. Although many 
imposing social structures are independent of the 
specificities of the kinship base, there is no tendency 
to eliminate this base. In social evolution, the prin- 
cipal trend has been toward enhancing the general- 
ity of the foundations thereby laid down, not toward 
eliminating their necessity or even the most general 
location of the mechanisms of their construction. 
There is, here, a close analogy with the role of ge- 
netic factors in the determination of behavior. The 
plasticity of the human organism is not an example 
of the elimination of the relevance of genetic fac- 
tors; it is an example of a special type of organiza- 
tion of such factors. 

Ethnic Solidarity. Kinship, with special reference 
to the nuclear family, is the continuing base for the 
socialization of the individual’s personality. Two 
other subcategories in our classification of compo- 
nents of ascriptive solidarity may be considered as 
extensions, in different directions, from this point 
of reference. One concerns ethnic solidarity. In the 
more undifferentiated situation, ethnic solidarity 
is simply taken for granted. It is the unity of a 
collectivity whose members are bound together by 
kinship ties—that is, where the member acquires 
ascriptively, by birth, his membership in the rele- 
vant collectivities. Our concern here, however, is 
the operation of the same principle within a larger 
structural context involving more than one ethnic 
group. This pluralism constitutes a fundamental dif- 
ference from the primitive situation. On the general 
evolutionary scale, one major reference point is the 
necessity of juxtaposing those groups who differ in 
allegiance at this level within another setting of im- 
peratives. 

In Western history, the Jews provide the most 
salient example of this—the problem of the status 
of the diaspora groups within the wider societies of 
which they have become parts. If Jewishness had 
been, in the sectarian sense, a special religious ad- 
herence, the problem would have been different. 
But the Jewish pattern was one of religio-social 
community, in which membership was by hereditary 
ascription and to which loyalties were diffuse. By 
extending the pattern of kinship ascription to a sub- 
community within a larger one, a special pattern 
of differentiated social organization was evolved. 
The Jews in medieval and early modern Europe 
were a special and rather extreme case, but they 
illustrate the principle vividly. The ethnic group 
and the social class, as bases of organization, share 
some important common elements, which will be 
discussed later. 

The Primary Group. The other extension from 
kinship ascription as such is the primary group. This 
is not a direct application of the principle of kin- 
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ship ascription, but is classified with it because they 
have the common factor of functionally diffuse in- 
volvement of the personality. The nuclear family is 
the prototype of all primary groups. The principle 
of solidarity based on relatively particularized “‘per- 
sonal” loyalty can, however, be extended to types 
of relation which are more specialized in their func- 
tions for the wider society, even up to the case of 
occupational groups. The relations between these 
levels, exemplified in the selections of Section A-III 
will be discussed further in the introduction to that 
section. 

Territorial Groupings. The second of the two 
primary foci of the individual’s anchorage in social 
processes is the territorial location of activities and, 
with that, the territorial incidence of the jurisdic- 
tional application of systems of normative order. 
As already noted, the more primitive focus of this 
is the mutual involvement of kinship structure and 
residential location. With further differentiation, 
the locations of many activities become progres- 
sively more separated from place of residence, and 
responsibility for both jurisdiction and communica- 
tion becomes segregated from kinship grouping as 
such. Just as in the case of biological relatedness, 
the complex concerned with territorial location, 
though progressively differentiating, is an indispen- 
sable foundation for structuring the basis of the 
individual’s participation in social relationships— 
including the control of such participation. Like 
kinship, it can be superseded only in that it may 
become more “plastic’—a more generalized base 
permitting wider and more flexible ranges of varia- 
tion for the individual. Territorial mobility of 
populations is largely a main trend of general 
social development, however prominent the excep- 
tions may be. 


Primary Differentiation from 
the Ascription Nexus 


Partly because of the importance of this set of 
exigencies of the individual’s foundation in the so- 
cial system, a complementary set of imperatives 
concerned with the integration of these many per- 
sons in a larger social system always exists at the 
same time. On the lowest evolutionary levels, this is 
closely associated with, or embedded in, the general 
kinship structure itself. The imperative is demon- 
strated by the incest taboo and, relative to the nu- 
clear family, by the cross-cutting nexus of extended 
kin groupings. Such groupings are, as noted, agen- 
cies defining and enforcing territorially extended 
systems of normative order, and regulating systems 
of communication and movement. In other connec- 
tions, they are the focus of defining and symboliz- 


ing values, and of whatever societal goal-orientation 
occurs. 

The most frequent and important differentiation 
proceeding immediately from this base is that be- 
tween the diffuse matrix and the structural elements 
organized about higher-order, more nearly society- 
wide functional exigencies. The diffuse matrix re- 
mains more directly concerned with maintaining the 
masses of the population, and their reproduction, 
economic provision, etc. 

The most salient of these society-wide exigen- 
cies are either religious or political. The religious 
are concerned primarily with maintaining the basic 
cultural tradition, with special reference to its value 
content—.e., values for the society as a system. The 
political have primary reference to maintaining co- 
hesion and conformity with the traditionally defined 
institutionalized order. The paramount political 
exigencies are those associated with quite specific 
goals affecting the whole society, like defense, cer- 
tain society-wide problems of economic production 
(e.g., the famous irrigation system), and the main- 
tenance of internal loyalty to the institutionalized 
order. In general, law forms a bridge between these 
two major components of differentiated societal re- 
sponsibility. 

As a general rule, however much the emphasis on 
the religious and the political functions may vary, 
the agencies responsible for them do not, in early 
stages and at the higher levels, readily become struc- 
turally differentiated from each other. Aristocra- 
cies and royal lineages are usually both political and 
religious elites; and responsibility for law as general 
normative prescription, whether it emphasizes the 
political or the religious more, is vested in the same 
groups. Usually, these upper groups are differenti- 
ated from the lower as ascriptively hereditary kin- 
ship groups. Therefore the tendency to differentiate 
a functionally diffuse leadership element from the 
diffuse kinship nexus also tends to become the basis 
of a generalized pattern of social stratification 
which includes a kinship component. 

Though complicated, this broad basis of earlier 
structural differentiation corresponds roughly to 
the main axis of our organization of materials. Kin- 
ship per se cannot be the major basis of this type of 
differentiation, nor can the other components of the 
ascriptive complex. Only as kinship’ groups—or, 
more rarely, ethnic groups—become specialized 
with reference to responsibility for societal func- 
tions of this order, can they become systematically 
distinguished from the general run of such groups. 
The central focus of stratification lies in differenti- 
ation for society-wide function. The degree to 
which this differentiation is institutionalized is vari- 
able. 
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In general, clear differentiation of economic pro- 
duction from a functionally diffuse matrix is a late 
development in structural evolution. With certain 
exceptions, some one Kinship unit or combination 
of kinship units remains the principal agency of the 
productive process. Differentiation in terms of the 
political and religious functions discussed above, 
however, requires a higher order of consumption 
than the production of the kinship units to which 
the incumbents belong can provide. In transitional 
cases, like the polygyny of the Trobriand chief de- 
scribed by Malinowski, a predominant position 
within a particularly wide nexus of kinship relations 
can provide for this. But usually, more specialized 
bases of insuring an income to the higher groups of 
the society develop. There are two alternative em- 
phases. The far commoner is to leave most of the 
organization of production itself to lower-order 
units, but to institutionalize, for various types of 
higher groups, rights to some fraction of the pro- 
ceeds. Perhaps the commonest example of this is 
the institutionalization of some sort of rent rights— 
i.e., to a share of the produce of the land for “own- 
ing” groups, as distinct from the cultivators them- 
selves. The second alternative is to put the produc- 
tive process itself directly under the control of the 
ruling elements. Various versions of the oikos pat- 
tern of organization belong in this category, as do 
the Jatifundia of the Roman upper class. Cases like 
this should not, however, be considered “economic 
enterprises” in the usual sense. They do not typi- 
cally constitute production for an indefinite market; 
they are modes of providing for the specific eco- 
nomic needs of units of the upper groups, that, as 
such, have a status of diffuse political and religious 
superiority. 

Thus, though in one aspect, this relation between 
elite and non-elite elements, however one-sided, 
may be treated as “economic exchange,” under 
these conditions it is never closely analogous to such 
exchange in a “free market” economy—the eco- 
nomic element is still embedded in a more diffuse 
matrix whose other elements are primarily non- 
economic.” Similar statements may be made about 
the factors of political power and support as they 
operate in such relationships. Because the political 
component stands at a higher level than the eco- 
nomic in the hierarchy of control relations, within 
the type of diffuse matrix under consideration, in 
general, political rather than economic superiority 
is paramount, in a more analytical sense. On this 
type of broad two-class basis, those groups enjoying 
positions of marked economic superiority are very 

7. Karl Polanyi, Conrad Arensberg, and Harry Pear- 


son, Trade and Market in the Early Empires (Glencoe, 
Ul.: Free Press, 1957). 


directly integrated in the upper political structure of 
the society. 

The more directly political functions concern the 
capacity to mobilize societal resources through 
mechanisms which are not a simple function of the 
institutionalized obligations of a seamless web of 
kinship relations as such. Understandably, military 
service is important in this respect, as is providing 
economic income for maintaining the upper groups’ 
style of life. In general, this style of life includes a 
variety of components which have direct symbolic 
significance for the integration of the society and 
the expression of its values. It also includes provi- 
sion for the primary centralized religious functions 
of the society, and the obligation to enforce internal 
order in relation to some sort of normative system. 

These political components are typically em- 
bedded in a diffuse matrix of integrative and pat- 
tern-maintenance functions. In this context, the 
pattern-maintenance functions appear most con- 
spicuously in the religious status of the upper 
groups, which are nearly universally accorded some 
special prerogatives—though special subgroups 
often have more differentiated religious functions. 
The most conspicuous manifestation of the inte- 
grative component is kinship’s involvement in the 
general differentiation. In other words, membership 
in the upper groups is almost universally mostly 
hereditary; their lineages become differentiated 
from those of the lower ranks—even though cer- 
tain types of mobility may be possible, e.g., through 
military channels. Political and economic superi- 
ority would not be viable without the legitimation 
provided by integrating a religious tradition with its 
institutional forms, and without institutionalizing 
the superiority of the relevant kinship units as such 
as a superior class or caste. When we speak of a 
“ruling class,” we refer to a differentiated group 
which enjoys superiority in all of these functional 
respects—though there may be different emphases 
in subgroups within it, and the characteristics of 
ruling classes may differ in different societies. 

One important case in this area is that where the 
upper group is ethnically distinct from the lower. 
Some sociologists, like Franz Oppenheimer, have 
gone so far as to contend that differentiated political 
authority and landlordism can arise only through 
conquest. This seems contrary to the facts; but for- 
eign rule has been a common phenomenon. 

In its essentials, this case need not differ much 
from one whose stratification arises by a process of 
internal differentiation. The primacy of the political 
factor over the economic is more marked; economic 
superiority is achieved and maintained largely 
through the use of political power. It is a somewhat 
more subtle point that the needs for legitimation 
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and integration are even more acute in this type of 
case than in the other—as Max Weber made par- 
ticularly clear. An alliance between foreign political 
elites and indigenous religious groups is not un- 
common—with the latter performing the function, 
in particular, of “domestication.” {f such a regime 
is stable over a long period, a general process of 
amalgamation is likely to occur, to a point where 
the ethnic basis of difference disappears. Thus, in 
England, the uniqueness of the Norman French ele- 
ment was gradually attenuated, so that eventually 
the use of French and other signs of the ethnic dis- 
tinction vanished—though they left important resi- 
dues, like the large French component in the mod- 
ern English vocabulary. 

In medieval English society, this problem of inte- 
gration was an important focus of the processes by 
which the Common Law developed and eventually 
became a highly distinctive system. The fact that 
the Norman regime was foreign and established by 
conquest was involved in the early centralization of 
the English monarchy. But in the conditions of 
feudalism, the Common Law developed above all 
in the area of the relations between lord and tenant. 
In the upper strata of the system, both parties to 
any conflict were usually French; but lower on the 
social scale, relations between French and Anglo- 
Saxon were involved. Probably the ethnic line was 
the most important single focus of conflict in the 
system. The Common Law, spreading under royal 
sponsorship, introduced mechanisms for regulating 
such conflicts, especially through its procedural 
emphases. In strict feudal law, a tenant had no 
rights that could be enforced in the King’s courts 
against his lord. The celebrated rights of English- 
men became institutionalized by a process of en- 
croaching on this privileged relationship. The law 
increasingly protected the individual from arbitrary 
action by the lord, usually in the local area. Also, 
the lords’ rights were increasingly freed from the 
more or less personal basis of feudal tenancy, and 
institutionalized as rights of property and of local 
jurisdiction. The general tendency was toward sta- 
bilizing the system, and also toward allowing cer- 
tain types of mobility not possible in a strictly feudal 
society. 

The keynote of the above discussion has been 
that political and economic functions, in the earlier 
stages of structural social evolution, are embedded 
in the three-fold matrix of ascriptive solidarities 
(notably of kinship and ethnic group, but also of 
relative territorial fixity), of religion, and of stratifi- 
cation with its introduction of hierarchically differ- 
entiated ascriptions. The political functions tend to 
be more specialized in upper groups and more 
closely associated with society-wide religious lead- 


ership; and economic functions tend to be more 
segmented and distributed among the masses of 
the population organized in largely ascriptive units. 


POLITICAL FOCI OF FURTHER 
DIFFERENTIATION 


Bureaucracy. In general, two types of sources 
provide the impetus to further differentiation. The 
more obvious and more frequently considered cen- 
ters in the political sphere and is primarily con- 
cerned (with respect to one main subtype) with the 
extension of various types of bureaucratic organiza- 
tion, both military and civil. The second is the de- 
velopment of modes of religious organization and 
orientation that are autonomous in relation to the 
more general social structure, particularly its upper 
echelons. 

The essential point about bureaucratization is 
that it frees the necessary resources from ascriptive 
ties, which would prevent their disposability, for 
collective goals according to the exigencies which 
arise. The most obvious of these ascriptive ties are 
extended kinship and the kinds of decentralized ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction associated, for example, with 
feudal systems. The crucial resource in this case is 
the services of persons, organized in such a way that 
their loyalty to the implementing political organiza- 
tion takes precedence over other loyalties. 

Though top political authority usually remains 
embedded in the lineage structures of kinship, in 
and below ministerial and high command levels 
there may be more or less free disposability of per- 
sonnel for the goals of higher authority. This proc- 
ess is, however, subject to a series of complex exi- 
gencies. The most important such contingency is 
probably the “internal” problem of the patterning of 
the organizational structure itself. Others are the 
problems of economic provision; of integration with 
other structures, with special reference to the bases 
on which personnel in the bureaucratic structure 
are given “security” in relation to conflicting claims 
on their loyalty; and of the basis of making legiti- 
mate such extensive claims on the societal resources. 

Different sorts of organizational “tasks vary 
widely. The military looms large in many societies, 
and usually the line between defense and offense is 
a thin one. But the great, economically significant 
public works of earlier eras belong mainly in this 
category—e.g., the irrigation and canal works of 
the river valley civilizations. Such projects may also 
be oriented to goals concerned with religion and/or 
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integrative symbolization. Two cases of this are the 
enormous mobilization of resources for building 
temples and other religio-political monuments, like 
the pyramids of Egypt; and building palaces, which 
are both utilitarian facilities and symbols of the 
regimes’ greatness and contributions to the society. 

Necessarily qualified, Weber’s dictum that bu- 
reaucracy is the most effective administrative in- 
strument ever developed may be adopted as our 
point of reference. Internally, bureaucracy’s princi- 
pal characteristics as an ideal type consist in an ade- 
quate balance between competence and responsi- 
bility on the part of its various units. The requisite 
standards of competence vary with the nature of the 
task, and are connected with the related evolution 
of culture in the instrumental fields, the various 
technologies, etc. It is only very late that full-fledged 
science becomes an important component of com- 
petence. Responsibility concerns primarily the ef- 
fectiveness with which units can be co-ordinated in 
the service of any organization task. Responsibility 
is associated especially with the nature of the au- 
thority and leadership operating within the organi- 
zation. The fundamental problem is balancing the 
two essentially independent elements of compe- 
tence and authority. 

The effectiveness of internal organization is de- 
pendent on the external relations of a bureaucratic 
organization, in proportion to the large-scale and 
formidable character of the task. The factors of 
economic provision and security come to a head in 
the problem of the degrees of approximation to the 
institutionalization of occupational roles. The cru- 
cial problem is that of the ways in which and the 
degrees to which the performance of service can 
be made independent of involvement in relational 
contexts external to the organization, when organi- 
zational interests conflict potentially with the ex- 
ternal interest. As Weber has made clear, the opti- 
mum arrangement is full money remuneration, so 
that neither the operative organization nor any of 
its subunits need have any claim or stake in the 
sources of economic provision; conversely, the 
structures constituting these sources need not have 
control over the organization’s operation. This in- 
volves complex conditions, two of the most impor- 
tant being the extent of market systems and the 
feasibility of money taxation. Anything approxi- 
mating a full system of money remuneration for a 
large-scale bureaucratic apparatus is found only in 
a few historical cases. Anything less than a full 
system, however, imposes severe constraints on the 
independence of the bureaucratic organization, 
even more important, where subunits are independ- 
ently provided for through fiefs, benefices, etc., a 
powerful centrifugal force tends to arise that easily 


threatens the internal authority structure of the 
organization. 

The problem of security is closely related to this. 
The fortunes of the organization may be subject to 
severe and unexpected vicissitudes; and the status of 
the individual or subunit within the organization 
may be seriously insecure. The specialization of 
bureaucratic roles ipso facto means that other, more 
particularistic bases of security must be sacrificed; 
because, in general, these involve a diffuse fusion 
with non-bureaucratic bases of status. Only through 
the very wide extension of occupational organiza- 
tion through the society as a whole can a close and 
stable approximation to Weber’s ideal type of bu- 
reaucracy be achieved. 

The famous Chinese Mandarin bureaucracy is an 
illuminating example of a “compromise” forma- 
tion. In the society as a whole, this stood virtually 
alone. The individual had no alternative “occupa- 
tional” career. Yet there was considerable risk in 
the process of qualification for office through the 
examination system, in part as a direct consequence 
of its universalistic rigor. Furthermore, once quali- 
fied, the individual’s career chances were still un- 
certain. This situation influenced strongly the co- 
existence, Over so many centuries, of the bureau- 
cratic system and the social predominance of a 
landed gentry with full political control at the local 
levels. The gentry lineage was the security base 
from which it was possible to take the risks of 
an official career, and to which were fed back the 
proceeds of success. This was a mutually profit- 
able symbiosis; but the functional necessity of the 
security base was a fundamental barrier to the 
further rationalization of Chinese bureaucracy. 

Extreme predominance of the security base over 
organizational obligations is demonstrated in the 
military organization of Western feudalism. The 
leadership of military contingents was so strongly 
based in their own local feudal nexus that a central 
command could be sure of commanding their loy- 
alty only within very narrow limits. A truly national 
level of military organization was not possible with- 
out structurally segregating military roles from the 
feudal network. 

For present purposes, the most significant aspect 
of the problem of the legitimation of bureaucratic 
organizations and their operations is the relation of 
bureaucratic organization to any generalized system 
of law existing in the society. In other words, under 
certain circumstances groups who are somehow rec- 
ognized as authorities on what is “normatively cor- 
rect” in the society tend to become dominant in 
directing and operating bureaucracies. Another as- 
pect of the Chinese case demonstrates this: the fa- 
mous Confucian literati were essentially “lawyers”; 
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they were trained in the “proprieties”; they knew 
what conduct was right and proper for the superior 
man. Their expert status took in this respect preced- 
ence over any standards of technical competence 
or even organizational effectiveness, thus providing 
another very severe set of limitations on the ration- 
alization of the bureaucracy. 

Another example is the prominent role played 
by legally trained personnel in the civil bureauc- 
racies of Continental Europe in modern times, 
particularly in Germany. In general, emancipation 
from the restrictive aspects of “legalism” while not 
yet having attained adequate legitimation presents 
a serious set of problems. Often, the alternative to 
such legalistic restriction has been a Machiavellian 
power-orientation by the bureaucracy that has 
led to severe problems of integration in another 
direction.® 

Political Democracy. There is a second mode of 
differentiating the political components of social 
structure from their diffuse matrices. Bureaucratic 
organization concerns the implementation of goal- 
oriented decisions and leadership. The other case 
concerns the mechanisms for arriving at such deci- 
sions and for structuring the support for leadership. 
The development of “political democracy” in clas- 
sical antiquity is the great example of emancipation 
from ascription. In the bureaucratic empires, polit- 
ical allegiance remained, as in primitive societies, 
in virtually all respects ascribed to the “legitimate” 
authority structure—generally including a generous 
component of prescription by force. But in Greece 
and Rome, the institutionalization of the role of 
citizenship, though restricted to privileged minori- 
ties of the total population, included the right to 
participate in collective decision- and policy-mak- 
ing, and hence the right to allocate support between 
alternative leadership elements rather than restric- 
tion to the one legitimate authority. It is obvious 
that the stability of such a system would be precari- 
ous; it is not surprising that this pattern appeared 
only under special circumstances and in small-scale 
units. However, its importance as the basic model 
for modern political enfranchisement is clear. 

It is important that the differentiation of the po- 


8. The same essential sociological principles apply to 
the cases of economic and of political bureaucracy; the 
firm, though oriented to economic production, has a promi- 
nent “political” (in the analytical sense) component in 
its organization. In this context, the association of the 
family firm with a kinship lineage has had functions simi- 
lar to those of the gentry lineages in Chinese bureaucracy. 
The market is, like the official career, a field of serious 
risk-taking; and family property and the continuity of kin- 
ship status in the community have provided an important 
cushion underlying the risk. Only with the development 
of a very extensive occupational system in recent times 
could stable economic and political bureaucracy exist 
without some such cushion. 


litical from other elements was still incomplete in 
classical Greece and Rome. In the Greek polis and 
the Romian urbs, no clear differentiation between 
political and religious functions developed. The 
polis was both church and state, though, through 
certain types of secularization, its political aspect 
tended to become predominant. For present pur- 
poses, the essential point that a considerable propor- 
tion of the population were enfranchised, that is, 
they were freed from specific ascriptive allegiances 
within (not to) the polis. It is significant that this de- 
velopment did not occur originally in societies 
which developed complex bureaucratic structures, 
and that, in Rome, as the urbs increased in scale, the 
incidence of the development became greatly at- 
tenuated. This set of circumstances, because of 
Rome’s historical background as a city-state, prob- 
ably played an important part in the acuteness of 
the problem of legitimacy in later Rome. 

Law. The same general social complex—classical 
antiquity—is the most important source of develop- 
ment of an independent system of law. As noted, the 
legal element was central in the Chinese develop- 
ment; but it took a form which did not readily be- 
come differentiated from either the political or the 
religious—on the contrary, it formed the focus of 
a special kind of codification of the religio-political 
fusion. There was thus essentially no pattern of 
institutionalization of legal rights against the state 
or religion. 

The Greek legal system was similar, except that 
the all-important democratic element institutional- 
ized rights, within the state, to participate in de- 
cision-making. In Greece, the legal system did not 
become generalized on an independent basis. In 
Rome, whose political dominion grew while in- 
ternally the democratic element declined in impor- 
tance, relations to the populations of the Empire 
became structured in dual form: the extension of 
the privileges of Roman citizenship to larger and 
larger circles throughout the Empire; and the de- 
velopment of the jus gentium as a legal system ap- 
plicable to all under Roman jurisdiction. Though 
administered by political authority and backed by 
religious sanctions, the system of Roman Law be- 
came an independent entity in a unique sense. Ro- 
man Law, in addition to classical culture, was 
clearly one of the most important legacies from 
antiquity to the modern Western world. 

This aspect of law should be distinguished from 
the types of religious law, to be discussed briefly be- 
low, institutionalized in Judaism and Islam. The 
most important achievement of Roman Law was its 
type of differentiation of law from religion and from 
political leadership. In Judaism and Islam, religious 
sanction was lent to detailed prescriptions of con- 
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duct—this made the Roman type of differentiation 
impossible. To this day, this is a central problem in 
Islamic societies. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS AUTONOMY 


The other massive basis of a further process of 
structural differentiation toward the upper end of 
the control hierarchy is the development of religious 
collectivities and movements which can be consid- 
ered “autonomous” relative to the main structure of 
the social system. Our previous generalization that 
various functional performances are embedded in 
ascribed matrices, characteristically in primitive so- 
cieties, especially those organized around kinship, 
applies to religion as much as to any other principal 
aspect of the social system. Religious beliefs are 
typically shared throughout the society, and rit- 
uals are symbolically integrated in the social system 
itself. There is no religious point of view which op- 
poses the point of view assumed to be institutional- 
ized; the only behavior condemned in the name of 
religion is what is socially deviant, in a general 
sense. Though there are individual classes of spe- 
cialists in religious (including magical) matters, no 
religiously specialized collectivity is structurally 
distinct from others. 

As noted, this fusion tends strongly to be main- 
tained when a marked hierarchical differentiation 
takes place. Elites are usually both political and re- 
ligious at the same time.” 

Religion’s position high on the hierarchy of con- 
trol in the social system implies that it should pro- 
vide, under favorable conditions, the most powerful 
source of leverage for structural change in societies. 
Cases where this leverage has operated fairly auton- 
omously seem rather rare historically and difficult 
to identify or analyze. Tendencies to religious in- 
novation seem to be generally kept under tighter 
controls than is the case with other components of 
the social system.” 

Interstitial Autonomy. In general, the earliest 


9. It is notable that the two most important sociolo- 
gists of religion of our central generation, Durkheim 
and Weber, both postulated the generality of an em- 
bedded type of primitive religion from which more dif- 
ferentiated types might evolve. 

10. Religion is placed primarily in the cultural, rather 
than the social, system. Because, however, of its special 
relation to the problem of values and the stabilization of 
value-orientations, it is crucial to the highest level of so- 
cial structure. The general relation is interpenetration. 
Generally speaking, the less differentiated both the social 
and the cultural systems, the more comprehensive the 
range of interpretation, and hence the more important 
the more direct forms of social control over religion, and 
vice versa. 


types of religious orientation that are significantly 
autonomous in relation to the main structure of so- 
cieties are found in situations interstitial to socie- 
ties. A typical example is the “holy place.” In early 
Semitic religion, as analyzed by Robertson Smith, 
the society was largely nomadic. However, it main- 
tained some kind of permanent installation at a holy 
place—usually an oasis—and a socially separate 
group, functioning as its custodians, readily devel- 
oping into a kind of priesthood. This group was an 
interstitial subsociety, enjoying but dependent upon 
the tolerance and protection of the major societal 
powers in the region. These priesthoods of holy 
places are thought to have played an important part 
in developing the patterns of religious autonomy 
that came to fruition in Judaism and later in Islam. 
A different but related example is the special status 
of the Oracles in the Hellenic world, situated out- 
side the structure of the polis. 

Other movements, like early Buddhism in India 
and Taoism in China, could develop within the 
structure of a society; but they quickly became iso- 
lated as internally interstitial elements, taking the 
form of special religious subcommunities deprived 
of any major status in the central social structure. 
This trend was easiest when the religious movement 
itself was built on the devaluation of worldly con- 
cerns. The early Christian communities within the 
society of the Eastern part of the Roman Empire 
show this. “Rendering unto Caesar the things that 
are Caesar’s” meant, in these circumstances, accept- 
ing the position of not belonging in the secular so- 
ciety, of being “in it but not of it,” hence expecting 
only to be tolerated within it. The connection of 
this orientation with the eschatological hopes of 
early Christianity is clear. 

Movements like this, which started out in an in- 
ternally interstitial position within the society, 
might ultimately, if they spread far enough, have 
profound consequences for the society’s main 
course of development. This was particularly true 
of Christianity. 

Monastic Orders and Sects. There is an impor- 
tant range of transition from this kind of internally 
interstitial religious autonomy to that involving 
rather direct influence over the character of the so- 
ciety itself. One of the most common patterns in 
which the interstitial type could find relative stability 
is that of religious orders, usually consisting of 
adults of one sex living in segregation from the sec- 
ular society. This pattern was particularly prominent 
in Buddhism and Taoism in the Orient, where such 
groups never become wholly independent of the 
surrounding society. They are dependent on other 
sources for recruitment, for political protection, 
and generally for economic subsistence. Moreover, 
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they are rarely content to be completely isolated. 
They generally wish somehow to take their religious 
message to the outside world, to share their re- 
ligious good fortunes with others. Their withdrawal 
in the name of religion is, with wide variations, 
always to some extent a withdrawal with intent to 
return. 

An important difference occurs when the group 
organized about an autonomous religious orienta- 
tion is composed primarily of families, i.e., of both 
sexes and all ages living in household units. This 
is the ‘“‘sect,” in Weber’s and Troeltsch’s sense; the 
early Christian communities were of this type. It 
should be distinguished from a discipleship or 
“brotherhood,” which leads into the monastic order 
type. The sect is characterized by commitment to 
make its religion the unequivocally dominant con- 
sideration in its members’ lives. It therefore involves 
strong pressure to establish real communities con- 
sisting exclusively of believers attempting to lead 
a religiously ideal life. Two outstanding examples of 
this are the Anabaptists in the Reformation period 
in Europe, and the Mormons in nineteenth-century 
America. Since the religiously ideal pattern of so- 
cial life is likely to be very different from that of 
the surrounding general society, the problem of 
the relation between the two is likely to be acute. 
Sects thus form the most persistent foci of phe- 
nomena of religious persecution, because a gen- 
uinely serious conflict at the level of societal values 
is likely. Many compromises are possible and found 
in actuality; one important line of accommodation, 
which will be discussed presently, is that leading 
from sect to denomination in the modern sense. 

Religious Control of a Total Society. The impor- 
tance of the type of social system in which religious 
and political components were essentially fused 
has been stressed. It is possible for a movement that 
is functionally classified as “religiously auton- 
omous” to capture control of such a structure 
without establishing a structurally differentiated 
organization of religion. Then the socio-religious 
structure, especially its elite elements, will tend to 
give primacy to religious considerations in their 
general and diffuse functioning. 

The Semitic world provides examples of this, 
in both Judaism and Islam. In Judaism, it apparently 
occurred in two distinct phases. The first is the 
one culminating in the Mosaic pattern, in which 
the Israelites, as Jahweh’s chosen people, embarked 
on the conquest of the Promised Land and the 
establishment of a society which was conceived as 
directly governed by Divine Law. The second 
phase was the Prophetic, during which, under the 
direct and terrible threat of political disaster, the 
total Jewish community was enjoined to continue 


being loyal to religious commitments, even at the 
sacrifice of political independence. Here, the re- 
ligion was a kind of lever controlling the develop- 
ment of the whole real society. The Islamic case 
is, in this respect, very similar. Mohammed, as the 
Prophet of God, became the religio-political leader 
of the Arab community; and from then on the com- 
munity as a whole was conceived as an instru- 
ment of the Divine Will, to be guided exclusively 
by God’s law as formulated in the Koran. 

The Differentiation of Religious and Political 
Structures. The second possibility for religion is ex- 
emplified by Christianity’s evolution beyond the 
sect, namely, to the “church” in the Weber- 
Troeltsch sense. The values of the religion, specifi- 
cally as formulated by and institutionalized in the 
autonomous religious collectivity, the church, are 
assumed to be binding both on and in the secular 
society of which the church is a part. However, 
there is a structural differentiation between re- 
ligious and secular collectivities that does not exist 
in Judaism and Islam. “Church” and “state” are 
no longer one, but “politically organized society” 
—the “state,” in the medieval sense—is, though 
unequivocally Christian, still autonomous from 
the Church as a collectivity organization. Pope 
Innocent III’s claim, that the Emperor was a feudal 
vassal of the Pope was short-lived. In religious 
terms, the “temporal arm” was conceived as or- 
dained directly by God and responsible directly to 
God, and not requiring mediation through the 
Church. Coronation by a religious authority was a 
recognition of common Christianity, not of Papal 
suzerainty. 

For present purposes, the most significant aspect 
of this development was its institutionalization of 
a primary differentiation between these two cru- 
cial aspects of the cultural system, and the social. 
The common Christianity of Church and state 
designated an area of interpenetration. A certain 
rigidity involved in their fusion, in collectivity 
structure, could be broken down on this basis, with 
far-reaching consequences for wide ranges of so- 
cial and of cultural freedom and mobility. 

Western Christianity gave rise to a series of 
sect movements, both before and after the Refor- 
mation, and to the development of at least two 
major new church types, the Lutheran and the 
Calvinistic. These Reformation churches, however, 
shared, with the Catholic, the concept of the estab- 
lished church—which, ideally, meant that member- 
ship in and hence subjection to the normative 
jurisdiction of both political state and church were 
coextensive. 

In other areas, and particularly in the United 
States, a somewhat different type of church has 
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emerged within Protestantism; this is the “denom- 
ination.” It shares with the sect type the purely 
voluntary basis of membership and the expectation 
that its members will be responsible for its own 
affairs, including financial support. It shares, with 
the church type, however, the status and expecta- 
tion of being not only in but of the society. That 
is, it recognizes legitimacy of a secular sphere which 
is not, in the collectivity sense, under religious 
control; and it assumes that its members will, on 
the whole, participate normally in this secular life. 
Membership in the religious collectivity is only one 
role, genuinely differentiated from the other roles 
in which the same individuals are involved. In 
America, there is the important feature of a 
plurality of denominational groups which are rec- 
ognized as legitimate, not only by secular authority, 
but by each other mutually on the religious plane. 
The distinction has been made between a generally 
legitimate religious orientation, and the particu- 
larities of a specific denominational position. To be 
authentically religious, it is no longer necessary 
to subscribe to one religious group’s credally or 
traditionally specific befiefs and practices. 

The great difference of the denomination from 
the sect and from the interstitial movement lies 
in its recognition of the secular society’s legitimacy. 
It is not set against a “world” defined as inherently 
evil if not incorporated into the system of explicitly 
religious control; but it is differentiated from the 
secular world, thus remaining part of the same more 
generally legitimate system.” 

Religion has been included, in Part Two of the 
Reader, as one of our five main major cate- 
gories of social structure because, seen in the broad- 
est comparative and evolutionary perspective, it 
is the focal point of articulation between social and 
cultural systems—notably, that at which the role 
of value components is most directly involved. 
Here, only the relation of religion as a focus of 
values to the structure of the society is primarily 
at issue. Religion will, however, appear again— 
both in the general treatment of the relations of 
society and culture in Part Four, and in the treat- 
ment of social change in Part Five. 

Other components of culture, which will be dis- 
cussed in more detail in the Introduction to Part 
Four, are of great empirical significance. The “‘sec- 
ular intellectual culture,” whose two principal 
forms are philosophy and science, but that also in- 
volves ideology and technology, is paramount. In 
this area, there have been problems of relative 


11. I have the impression that, different as the general 
situation has been from the West, many of the Shinto and 
Buddhist sects of Japan, at least from the Tokugawa period 
on, approach the status of being denominations in this 
sense. 


autonomy vis-a-vis both religion and various sectors 
of the secular structure, notably the political. 
Autonomous intellectual culture is one of the most 
striking features of Western society; the conditions 
underlying this are necessarily of particular im- 
portance in any general sociological analysis of 
this great complex of societies. 


THE BASES OF ECONOMIC AUTONOMY 


In our dialectical progression among the com- 
plexities of the five categories of social structure, 
let us now consider the economic, seen in the con- 
text of its relations to the political and religious, 
and to the ascriptive solidarities. 

As emphasized, any large-scale differentiation 
of the primary functions of economic production 
from the matrix of ascriptive solidarity occurs 
later in the general pattern of societal evolution, 
and it depends on rather specific conditions. In 
general, first “consumption” and then exchange 
become economically specialized, before the im- 
petus reaches back to the productive levels. The 
two major trends noted above, in the economic 
relations between an upper politico-religious elite 
class and the mass of the population, may be re- 
garded in this framework. One basis of the more 
general differentiation is the lower groups’ special- 
ization for economically providing for the needs 
of the larger collectivity and/or of the upper 
groups. This usually takes the form of continuing 
the productive process within the framework of a 
system of ascriptive solidarities, especially of kin- 
ship and of the village community. The upper 
groups—landlords, etc.—receive an important 
share of the product. The alternative would be to 
move an important share of economic production 
into the framework of collective organization 
somehow directly controlled by the upper groups 
themselves. 

In the latter type of case, the result is not differ- 
entiated economic enterprise, except in a highly 
qualified sense. Religio-political collectivities con- 
trol the process, though these collectivities may 
have branches whose primary concern is with eco- 
nomic production. Such branches may be landed 
estates raising food-stuffs, or they may be work- 
shops producing luxury goods or armaments. They 
may also involve requisitioning labor for various 
kinds of public works. Also, a very substantial eco- 
nomic factor is involved in the direct provision of 
more or less personalized service in the complex 
households of various types of magnates. 

As Durkheim showed, the more specifically eco- 
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nomic aspect of functional specialization is deeply 
involved with the development of the division of 
labor; this may be considered its focal point of 
development. The division of labor, however, di- 
rectly implies the necessity of developing and in- 
stitutionalizing relationships between the conse- 
quent differentiated functional units—in the first 
instance, between producing and consuming units. 

In all primitive societies where division of labor 
exists, the exchange relationship is always em- 
bedded in a network of diffuse ascriptive solidar- 
ity, one part of which is usually some mutuality of 
obligations involving terms which could be called 
“economic.” Under these circumstances, this is the 
fundamental basis of the “traditionalization” of 
economic relations. The same general pattern is 
likely to obtain when the first major step in struc- 
tural differentiation, separating the religio-political 
upper classes from the general population, has 
occurred. The producing elements usually have 
diffuse relations of dependency, involving espe- 
cially political protection to the recipients of their 
surplus production. 

A familiar example is the relation between land 
ownership, hence “rent”-paying, and paternalistic 
solidarity, in the manorial communities of West- 
ern feudalism. The landlord was much more than 
a property holder; he was a political suzerain and 
the general protector of his community. This was 
the meaning of the legal formula that a tenant had 
no rights against his lord—no outside agency could 
legitimately intervene in this diffuse solidary re- 
lationship. 

The Emergence of Money and Markets: Con- 
tract. There is a vital connection between the break- 
down of this kind of relation of diffuse solidarity 
through differentiation, and the emergence of 
money and markets. This exists because very severe 
limitations on differentiation are imposed by the 
directness of the relations between producer and 
consumer, that are necessitated by patterns of or- 
ganization unmediated by any generalized medium 
of exchange and measure of value. 

Differentiating exchange relationships from the 
diffuse ascribed matrix requires first the institution- 
alization of patterns governing the field of contract 
(in the broad sociological sense of the term). To a 
point, this can proceed independently of money, 
as a set of expectations of the conditions under 
which ad hoc agreements can be made. The ex- 
tent of a contractual system is, however, greatly 
dependent on the development and acceptance of 
the medium itself; hence they can be discussed to- 
gether. Money, as an institutional phenomenon, 
may be regarded as a special case of the institution- 
alization of contract. 


As noted, the institution of contract consists in 
a complex of norms independent of the ad hoc 
content of any particular agreements. The complex 
is based on some concept of the societal interest in 
the kinds of contractual agreements that are and 
can be made, including the kinds that must be pro- 
hibited—such as, in our society, any contract in- 
fringing the personal freedoms of any individuals, 
including the contracting parties themselves. From 
this central focus, rules are defined about the con- 
tent of permitted and prohibited contracts, with 
the means for securing the other party’s assent 
either sanctioned or prohibited—i.e., the prohibi- 
tion of fraud and coercion—and for unforeseen 
consequences, since the essence of the contractual 
relation is that rights and obligations must extend 
over a period of time. 

From this point of view, money is a special kind 
of generalization of such a system of expectations. 
It advances one step beyond institutionalizing 
barter, by setting up a system of rules saying that, 
independent of any specific commitments from 
any specific contracting parties, the expectations 
of an as yet undefined set of contractural relations 
can be formulated, concerned with the expectation 
that suppliers of potentially wanted goods or serv- 
ices will, over a range of suppliers of the same ob- 
ject and also of types of object, be ready to purvey 
them in exchange for money. Furthermore, the 
expectation is that this probability is not specifically 
limited to any particular time or to any particular 
terms of exchange. 

Two primary sets of problems are concerned 
with the institutionalization of contract and money. 
One of these involves regulating the basis for 
settling terms in cases where there is no ascribed 
basis on which it is understood that this must oc- 
cur. The other set concerns the “prior” questions of 
the terms on which exchangeables will be available 
for disposal on any terms, or of various sorts of ad 
hoc arrangement. 

The earliest development of markets is, under- 
standably, limited to tangible physical goods. The 
simplest case is one where the goods “just happen” 
to be available; that is, where the process of their 
exchange is not associated with any specific orienta- 
tion of production to the prospect of exchange. 
Possibilities under these assumptions .are severely 
limited, and the really important cases are as- 
sociated with production for the market, i.e., in the 
expectation of exchanging products for money. 
Such a situation implies a ramified system of 
markets, since accepting money in exchange for 
products is meaningful only if it can be spent ad- 
vantageously in markets other than the one in which 
it was received, 
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The more mobile the physical object is, the more 
readily it can become an object of market exchange. 
Limiting cases in this respect are land, and perma- 
nent fixtures, like buildings and other improve- 
ments, which are physically inseparable from land. 
The fixed position of land and buildings means, in 
general, that they are involved in a diffuse matrix 
of relationships making their segregation for pur- 
poses of exchange difficult. Alienability of land is 
likely to be a late development in economic evo- 
lution; various kinds of tenancy arrangements are 
common much earlier. They must fit into a variety 
of patterns of more or less diffuse solidarity; in 
many respects, they are thus parallel to relations 
of employment. The modern type of tenancy, al- 
most purely an arrangement to permit utilization 
of land and permanent fixtures without other in- 
volvements, is nearly as late a development as 
alienability of land itself. 

Property and Money. The general problem of 
the conditions under which physical objects are 
available for market transactions is very closely 
associated with that of. the institutionalization of 
property. Probably no society is almost completely 
lacking in institutionalized rights of individual 
property in “personal possessions,” such as clothing, 
trinkets, some tools, weapons, ritual objects, etc. 
These and the most immediate products of the 
individual’s own labor are presumably the most 
easily marketable commodities. There is, however, 
a range, from these objects in the direction of those 
of greater general importance or of greater fixity. 
Land is at the extreme in the latter respect; and “pri- 
vate” property in land—by whose virtue its uses and 
tenancy may be prescribed and its ownership may 
be freely alienated (and bequeathed)—is generally a 
product of late stages of development. The final re- 
sult of this general process of differentiating prop- 
erty rights from the diffuse matrix is the institution 
of ownership, in which the rights of use, control, 
and disposal or alienation are brought together in 
the same hands, thereby maximizing the disposabil- 
ity of the physical object and its uses as a mobile re- 
source. . 

Two other special cases besides land should be 
discussed briefly. First, the human individual is in 


12. This statement, like many others in this essay, 
should not be taken without qualification. Thus, with 
special reference to land, it seems probable, as indicated 
in the selection from Pollock and Maitland below, that 
English law was more favorable to economic development 
than was Continental law at the time, in spite of the fact 
that Continental law had adopted more fully the Roman 
institution of ownership, particularly in land. There seems, 
however, to be little doubt that in the long run the single 
ownership is the most favorable to high mobility of pro- 
ductive facilities, which is the central point at issue here. 


one major aspect a physical object, and rights in 
him may, to a greater or lesser extent, be assimi- 
lated to the general pattern of ownership of physical 
objects. The extreme of this institution is chattel 
slavery. It has played an important part in certain 
phases of economic development, especially in clas- 
sical antiquity and in the relations of the early 
modern West with colonial areas. It implies a par- 
ticularly strong accentuation of the bureaucratic 
type of authority over individuals; and it is an in- 
herently unstable type, because it conflicts with 
the complex dealing with the importance of the 
individual’s motivational commitment to auton- 
omous role-performance. Weber was right in em- 
phasizing the importance of the institutionalization 
of “formally free” labor as the paramount “human” 
factor of production. 

The second special case is money. The essential 
point here is the relation of money to the general 
category of commodities. Until recently, most econ- 
omists have considered that money should be 
treated as a special class of commodity. Today this 
is an unrealistic view; money is essentially a mech- 
anism of a specialized type of communication, with 
respect to which the “medium” is relatively indif- 
ferent. This situation is the result of a long and com- 
plex evolution. The monetary metals have, his- 
torically, been valued in their own right as well 
as in their capacities as media of exchange—sig- 
nificantly, an important part of this valuation has 
had a “ritual” basis. As the myth of Midas shows, 
gold cannot be eaten—and, though it can be worn, 
this is more as a decoration than a matter of “util- 
ity.” The monetary metals have, as commodities, 
been prestige symbols much more than utilitarian 
objects. 

The very human aspect of the monetary problem 
is the concrete variability of pieces of money as 
physical objects: the problems of standardizing 
alloy content and weights of individual coins, the 
problem of clipping, and the like. It was difficult 
to arrive at the point where the unit of money un- 
equivocally became a symbolic abstraction, whose 
most adequate expression was a set of notations 
on a piece of paper—and the still later form, the 
entry in an account book, Only when this point is 
reached is the differentiation of money from the 
general run of commodities complete. And only 
after the completion of this differentiation can 
money assume its place as the central controlling 
apex of the general system of property—the ab- 
stract unit which is the equivalent of a unit of 
economic valuation of any commodity or service. 

The Alienability of Human Services. The above 
discussion has deliberately concentrated on physi- 
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cal objects as the negotiables of market exchange. 
There is, however, a second major category, 
namely, the services of human beings. The problem 
of institutionalizing the marketing of human serv- 
ices has involved far greater difficulties than the 
marketing of physical objects, because of considera- 
tions of time and context. The sale and purchase of 
a commodity can be completed in a single trans- 
action, leaving no continuing concern. A “con- 
tract of employment,” on the other hand, estab- 
lishes a continuing relationship, between employer 
and employee, at least until the service contracted 
for is completed. This relationship is necessarily 
part of a larger social system and cannot be isolated 
in the same sense that the usual commodity trans- 
action is isolated. (The case of land as physical 
Object approaches closest to service, because the 
plot of land remains an object of human evaluation 
almost indefinitely and cannot be abstracted from 
a larger context.) 

To a limited extent, human services can be 
purveyed in a labor market on a relatively ad hoc 
basis. To a somewhat greater extent, they can be 
specifically oriented to such a market without dis- 
turbing the context of solidary relations within 
which the individual worker is embedded—notably, 
his household. But in a larger sense, although 
Ownership of a particular commodity can be 
merely transferred from one subsystem of the so- 
ciety to another, in the case of employment the 
worker must maintain a continuing balanced set 
of involvements both in the collectivities which 
“produce” him, and in the one (or more) which 
utilizes his services. Typically, human services 
establish a solidary relation between provider and 
consumer of the service—whether the latter be 
an individual, as in fee-for-service professional 
practice, or a collectivity, as in the more usual 
category of the contract of employment. The 
“alienation” of labor presents a quite different 
order of functional problem in social systems than 
does the alienation of commodities. The alienation 
of land is, as noted, in some respects an intermedi- 
ate case. 

Mobility of the Factors of Production. Related 
to the above line of analysis, though not identical 
with it, is the distinction between access, through 
the market mechanism, to “consumables,” whether 
they be commodities or services, and to the factors 
of production. This is much involved with the 
problem of the extent to which the producing unit 
can become differentiated in its orientation to eco- 
nomic considerations. 

This essential process has two aspects. Nega- 
tively, it is the process of differentiation—of re- 


sources as factors of production becoming suffi- 
ciently emancipated from the diffuse nexus to be 
mobilized through the market mechanism. For 
commodities as physical objects, this concerns ex- 
tending what, in the technical economic sense, 
has been called the “capitalistic” method of pro- 
duction, i.e., the production of many goods which 
then become instruments of further production. 
Raw materials thus are produced by special enter- 
prises for the markets on which they are bought— 
perhaps through a series of intermediaries—by 
manufacturers. Producing plant and equipment be- 
come specialized industries. 

The more serious problems concern the element 
of human service, on both an individual level and 
an organizational one. The general pattern of the 
process of differentiation from the bottom is that 
of the specialization of collective segmental units 
of the social structure in one or another field of 
economic production. That is, kinship units be- 
come the units of production for the market; as 
such, they become mobile factors of production. 
One of the most familiar examples is that of peas- 
ant agriculture. There, the combination of sub- 
sistence-orientation and manorial payments in kind 
and service, in a local setting of diffuse. solidarity, 
gives way to production for a more impersonal 
market, initially very often in a nearby urban 
community, then possibly spreading to more dis- 
tant markets requiring merchant mediation. 

It is highly important that the main framework 
of organization tends to remain embedded in the 
kinship nexus for so long. This is exemplified in 
the family firm, the dominant type of organization 
for economic production in “classical” capitalism. It 
involves re-directing the whole kinship unit, gen- 
erally in terms emphasizing continuity over an in- 
definite series of generations, in the direction of 
economic function. Family property and firm prop- 
erty are not differentiated, and positions of leader- 
ship and authority in the producing organization 
are ascribed on a kinship basis. From this point of 
view, the classical entrepreneur may be regarded 
mostly as the founder of a family enterprise who 
expects it to be continued under the direction of his 
heirs. Only in a highly qualified sense is this an 
“individual” occupational role. = 

In this general process of development, the early 
approaches to the occupational type tend to come 
at or near the bottom of the hierarchy. Labor roles, 
not technical or managerial roles, are first institu- 
tionalized on this basis, involving the differentia- 
tion of the organizational setting of work, regu- 
lated through the contract of employment, from 
the household and its various concerns, including 
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premises, property interests, etc.” As the scale of 
organization and the involvement of higher levels of 
technical competence increase, the occupational 
role type spreads upward. In the Western world, 
it has only in the past fifty years reached the 
managerial levels on a large scale.“ It has been 
dependent on a sufficiently extensive occupational 
system so that failure in business did not neces- 
sarily mean a loss of fundamental social status. 

The above are the barest essentials of the proc- 
ess by which differentiated economic organization, 
oriented to the market, may be considered to de- 
velop from a diffuse nexus independently of po- 
litical organization. A concomitant process is the 
differentiation of types of productive unit by indus- 
tries—a matter of more interest to the economist 
and economic historian than to the sociologist. One 
major aspect of this differentiation concerns the 
Stages in the productive process as it becomes more 
elaborate and more “capitalistic.” Such differentia- 
tion necessitates more transportation, more spe- 
cialization in marketing functions, etc. Thus ship- 
ping, canals, railways, etc., become very important. 

Another fundamental basis of differentiation is 
functional in the more purely economic sense. The 
complex of arrangements concerned with financing 
assume a central place. The extension of time 
periods involved, and the lack of direct contact 
between producers at various stages and the ulti- 
mate consumers, necessitate such arrangements. 
Specialized financial agencies develop, especially 
in insurance and banking, and the fundamental 
phenomenon of credit emerges. It is particularly 
important that banking becomes involved with the 
constitution of the monetary system itself. Banking 
and credit constitute the principal paths for emanci- 
pating money from its origins in the category of 
commodities. 

It is thus probably more than a quaint historical 
accident that English banking seems to have origin- 
ated, at least partially, in the activities of the Lon- 


13. A very illuminating analysis of the stages and proc- 
ess by which this differentiation can take place, from 
“domestic” or ‘“putting-out” forms of organization, has 
been given by Neil F. Smelser, in Social Change in the 
Industrial Revolution, 1780-1840 (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1959). 

14, It is important to note that the Marxian picture of 
the structure of capitalism is asymmetrical in this respect. 
Against the occupationally “alienated” labor class, it sets 
the bourgeoisie, composed of owning-managing kinship 
groups. The generalization of the occupational role-type 
to the whole structure (economic “bureaucracy,” in 
Weber’s sense) and the virtual disappearance of kinship as 
a basis of control of the larger business firms, has oc- 
curred in the “capitalistic” world without the revolution 
postulated as necessary by Marx. A rather sketchy analysis 
of the process of differentiation at the top, with special 
reference to American industry, is given in Parsons and 
Smelser, Economy and Society, Chapter V. 


don goldsmiths. Gold was a semi-sacred symbol of 
high status, as manifested by, e.g., the require- 
ment that a royal crown be made of gold. It was 
very difficult to substitute “worthless” promises 
for this crucial commodity as a circulating medium. 
The function of the goldsmiths as custodians of 
gold for safekeeping seems to have been a par- 
ticularly important step in the process—afier all, 
the gold was not being abandoned as the “real” 
money; it was being protected against risk of loss. 
It was not a very great additional step for the gold- 
smiths to lend on the security of gold holdings, thus 
issuing credit against which a reserve was held. 
Even so, Schumpeter was fond of suggesting that 
banking originated in “crime’—in making avail- 
able to borrowers what in fact did not “belong” 
to the lender. 

In any case, the invention of credit was a funda- 
mental step in the evolution of economic institu- 
tions; it meant the definitive emancipation of the 
allocation of fluid resources that could operate 
through the communication of mutual expectations 
alone. Money became more than the medium of 
exchange of classic theory; it was, in the form of 
expandable credit, the primary mechanism for fa- 
cilitating investment, that is, of autonomous de- 
velopment of economic production. 

Finally, the processes of mobilizing the factor of 
organization within the collective unit—in this case, 
the firm—through making its managerial functions 
occupational, must be articulated with processes 
in the structuring of the organizational environ- 
ment in which these units operate. Since, in the 
context presently relevant, these are “independent” 
units and are not incorporated in larger collectivi- 
ties, the most essential part of this environment con- 
sists in the institutionalized norms to which their 
operations are subject. This returns us to the insti- 
tutions of contract, property, and occupation or 
employment discussed at the beginning of our treat- 
ment of the division of labor and economic produc- 
tion. In the structure of the society, the focus of 
these norms is found in the legal system. 


Law and Economic Autonomy 


The civilizations in which ramified differentia- 
tion of economic function has developed on the 
basis of private enterprise have been those in which 
relatively firm and specialized legal systems have 
also existed. Commercial development reached a 
relatively high point in Roman society in the late 
Republic and the Empire. This was made possible 
largely by the systematization of Roman Law, es- 
pecially the jus gentium mediating the relations of 
ethnically distinct groups. Then, with the European 
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economic revival that followed the Middle Ages, 
economic development coincided broadly with the 
revival of Roman Law and, in England, the de- 
velopment of the Common Law. Private enterprise 
could develop only within a framework of legal 
order which above all could protect enterprise 
against ad hoc political interventions.” 

It is highly important that the development of 
these legal systems was by no means a simple func- 
tion of the business groups’ economic interests. 
One important aspect of their development was the 
role of relatively autonomous legal professions 
which were, to a significant degree, independent of 
both political authority and business interest. 

The above discussion has been concerned with 
the process of differentiation “from the bottom 
up,” i.e., essentially independent of the main po- 
litical-religious leading elements and the more 
tightly organized collectivity structures under their 
control. There has also been a process of differentia- 
tion from the top down. Probably the most impor- 
tant has been utilizing political bureaucracy, as dis- 
cussed above, for public works of considerable 
economic significance for the society as a whole, 
like irrigation systems, canals, etc. Using the Ro- 
man Legions to build the famous Roman roads is 
another important example. Where political or- 
ganization itself has been decentralized, as in more 
or less feudal types of society the same kind of 
phenomena could occur in smaller-scale, local 
units of government. On occasion, such enterprises 
could be oriented to market systems—as when 
members of the landed nobility in late medieval 
or early modern Europe engaged in mining. 

These developments have been very important 
in furthering the mobility of resources—particu- 
larly human services, through occupational types 
of role; but, perhaps even more frequently, in some 
form of requisitioning or serfdom. However, a 
central difficulty has generally prevented the proc- 
ess of differentiation starting from this point from 
going through to a full conclusion. This difficulty 
involves the differentiation of the economic com- 
ponent from the controlling political structure it- 
self. This, in turn, is concerned with the controlling 
effects of the power interests of political groups, 
which cause predisposition to shorter-run interests. 

For reasons associated with these considerations, 
the greatest economic “break-through” of all, the 
Industrial Revolution, did not occur in one of the 
highly “bureaucratized” early empires like China, 
Egypt, or Assyria-Babylonia. It is probably signifi- 
cant that the Industrial Revolution did not occur 


15. A vivid example of the economic consequences of 
such intervention is pre-communist China, where no en- 
terprise could survive without specific political “protec- 
tion.” 


even in the mercantilist France of Louis XIV, which 
in certain respects was considerably more “ad- 
vanced” than England; it occurred in England, 
which, by Continental standards, had a much more 
rudimentary governmental administrative system. 
But crucial sectors of England’s population had 
the ethic of ascetic Protestantism; and England had 
a particularly favorable system of law, as well as 
a sea-faring tradition and hence access to distant 
markets and sources of material. 

(Parenthetically, it may be remarked that in- 
novation of the most radical kind of economic de- 
velopment is probably independent of the guidance 
of collective authority—indeed, flourishes best 
when institutionally protected against such author- 
ity. This probably applies just as much to radical 
cultural developments, particularly to science. This 
will be discussed more fully in the Introduction to 
Part Four.) 

Though the initial development of industrializa- 
tion is most favored in a setting of “free enter- 
prise” within a legal order, it does not follow that, 
once the model is in existence, the same is true of 
its diffusion to other societies. The process by which 
the pattern of industrialization has spread from 
its British point of origin shows a substantially 
larger participation of political authority in the 
cases of “imitation.” This was true both of Con- 
tinental Europe and of the United States, and even 
more, outside this area, for Japan and still more 
the Soviet Union. A large component of political 
participation seems very much the rule in this proc- 
ess in the underdeveloped areas today.” 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 


The final topic to be discussed here is the one 
placed in the middle of our classification series, 
that of social stratification with special reference 
to its relation to the problems of the integration of 
societies. In our initial discussion of the classifica- 
tion we noted that a good deal of social theory has 
held that this was the primary focus of integrative 
strain in societies. We do not believe that matters 


16. Further discussion of these problems ‘is found in 
“Some Reflections on the Institutional Framework of 
Economic Development,” The Challenge of Development 
(Jerusalem: Hebrew University, 1958), and “The Principal 
Characteristics of Industrial Societies,” in The Transforma- 
tion of Russian Society Since 1861 (ed., C. E. Black; Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1960). Both are reprinted 
in Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern Society (Glen- 
coe, His Free Press, 1959). I am also greatly indebted to 
Professor David S. Landes, of the University of California 
(Berkeley), for much stimulating insight in this field. 
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are quite so simple; but this idea is a convenient 
point of departure. 

First, in systems of social interaction tendencies 
toward polarization are definitely present, on a 
very general basis. Almost any source of conflict 
can become a focus around which opposing parties 
choose sides and draw less directly involved ele- 
ments into the conflict. Then the premium on 
effectiveness presents an incentive to resort to pro- 
gressively more drastic means of promoting one’s 
own interest—the resort to the use of physical 
force is the ultimate result of this vicious circle. 

Second, a strong tendency exists, particularly 
in the early stages of structural differentiation, 
toward developing polarization internally along a 
hierarchical axis. As noted, this focuses most on 
two problems: the problem of political leadership, 
and the problem of legitimation in the society with 
reference to its religion-based values. In general, 
these two functional references are fused together 
in the establishment of a politico-religious elite 
which is set up over the ‘“‘masses” of the society. 
When such a process, of differentiation (possibly 
Originating in conquest) has begun, it is extremely 
likely that it will result in (or originate in) the bi- 
furcation of the structure of ascriptive solidarity 
in the society, in that the elite groups will consist 
in kinship units, and not in “individuals”’—the 
individual’s status remains primarily ascribed. 
Furthermore, the economic organization is likely 
to be one where the great bulk of economic pro- 
duction is dispersed in highly segmented ascribed 
units of the peasant agriculture variety. In this 
case, the elite groups are usually in a position to 
claim an important share of the proceeds, both 
because of the general high prestige of their station, 
reinforced by legitimation, and because of political 
power. Hence, in terms of consumption, they are 
usually far wealthier than the masses. Political cen- 
tralization, however, usually results in various types 
of bureaucratically organized enterprises and pub- 
lic works; the relatively centralized political au- 
thority controls a disproportionate share of the 
factors of production. 

We are outlining a polarized society whose hier- 
archical dimension of stratification involves all the 
other four major bases or organization of social 
structure. The superior groups are superior on 
every count—legitimized prestige; political power; 
control of economic resources; and the prestige of 
the ascribed solidarities themselves, especially kin- 
ship, but sometimes generalized on an ethnic basis. 
It follows that there are approximations to this 
pattern on many different levels of structural de- 
velopment. In spite of considerably complicating 
factors, this was true of the peasantry-gentry struc- 


ture of classical Chinese society; of the upper- and 
lower-class differentiation that appeared, in a num- 
ber of different forms, in classical antiquity; and 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century Western Eu- 
rope, where the rising bourgeoisie tended to ally 
and partially amalgamate themselves with the older 
hereditary aristocracies while, lower down, the 
humbler rural groups (generally, the “peasants,”’) 
tended to become allied with the urban and indus- 
trial “working classes.” 

Perhaps the most pervasive common factor in 
these tendencies to polarization is the involvement 
of kinship units as such; upper- or lower-class 
status is then the status of kinship units involving 
both sexes and all ages—though considerable mo- 
bility between the classes may be possible. How- 
ever, it must be remembered that the kinship struc- 
ture itself is not a constant. There has been a 
historic trend to whittle down the size of kinship 
units, in the general direction of isolating the nu- 
clear family. In general, in cases where the dichot- 
omy of the class structure is more advanced, the 
significant units have been lineages which spanned 
several generations, and not “families” in the 
modern sense. 

Polarization vs. Differentiation. These consid- 
erations suggest, however, that there are tendencies 
toward invalidating the concept of a simple one- 
dimensional scale of stratification that could be 
polarized into a dichotomous antagonism or “class 
struggle” at a convenient “cutting point.” We have 
already mentioned the most important points of 
departure for such processes of differentiation. 

Religious Autonomy and Stratification: Four 
Cases. Let us consider the principal types already 
reviewed from this point of view: first, the differ- 
entiation, focusing at or near the top of the power 
structure, of political from religious bases of auton- 
omous organization. Regarded from the religious 
side first, the most important consideration con- 
cerns ways by which religious developments have 
occurred that would establish bases of high valua- 
tion of strata independent of the politico-religious 
fusion; and would also shake up some of religion’s 
traditionist stereotyping influence on the higher- 
status structure, thus facilitating political innova- 
tion. 

Without leading to a major differentiation be- 
tween “church” and “state” at the collectivity level, 
this has occurred to an important degree in a num- 
ber of historical cases, most clearly in those as- 
sociated with the developments underlying the 
“world religions.” The problem of the nature and 
type of law as a generalized normative system is in- 
timately involved in them. 

In China, the general religious ferment—of 
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which Taoism and Confucianism were the nearly 
contemporary outcomes—was a source of a major 
loosening of the Chou pattern of social structure. 
By this structure, a kind of religio-political feudal- 
ism, tempered with a limited “patrimonial” level 
of bureaucracy, had become established on a river- 
valley basis. The Taoist wing of the religious move- 
ment led away from the institutionalization of any 
form of social responsibility; its only direct struc- 
tural outcome was the establishment of rather un- 
stable types of monastic collectivities and temple 
priesthoods. It must, however, have had a very im- 
portant influence in freeing important higher-level 
population groups from unquestioned allegiance 
to the older order. 

The Confucian wing of the religious movement 
became the positive source of a pattern of restruc- 
turing the society. The Confucians’ general inte- 
grative doctrine began to set the tone for the society 
as a whole; they made an orderly polity under a 
morally responsible dynasty legitimate—with the 
Confucian priests, as Mandarin officials, assuming 
the main governing responsibility. On this basis, 
there was a tendency toward a consolidation of 
the special Chinese version of the two-class system, 
since under the Confucian definition of the system 
there was only one basic type of “superiority,” that 
embodied in the socially responsible scholar- 
official. To state an apparent paradox: it was an 
extraordinary case of the “rationalization of tradi- 
tionalism.” 

In India, religious autonomy reinforced tradi- 
tionalism much more radically. Buddhism, at least 
in its earlier versions, was in this respect like Tao- 
ism, though it seems to have been more radical. 
Salvation lay in complete rejection of all worldly 
interests—including any kind of social responsi- 
bility. The only possible positive social organization 
sanctioned by Buddhism was the monastic com- 
munity, composed of fellow-seekers of salvation. 
In relation to the general society, Buddhism’s effect 
was mostly negative, since it tended to withdraw 
religious sanction from any sort of temporal social 
organization, including caste. 

This problem probably underlay the bifurcation 
of the major Indian religious tradition into its Hindu 
and Buddhist streams, and led eventually to the 
virtual elimination of Buddhism from India. Hin- 
duism took another path, sanctioning the tradi- 
tional society as the base of departure for the 
quest for individual salvation. The Brahman priest- 
hood, as the custodians of the historic religious tra- 
dition and of the main basis of legitimation of the 
social order, functioned to uphold consistently a 
traditional social order, in the most conservative 
sense. He who felt qualified might, with the Brah- 


mans’ positive encouragement, embark on the radi- 
cal search for personal salvation—but only in the 
Buddhist manner, by renouncing all worldly re- 
sponsibilities and interests. 

The compromise between the two essential com- 
ponents of the Hindu tradition is expressed in the 
doctrine of the stages of life. According to this, 
the individual should spend part of his life fulfilling 
the traditional obligations of his social status. But 
later, typically when he has a mature son to take 
over these obligations, he should renounce the 
world and seek salvation. In a sense far more radi- 
cal than that applying to Confucianism, Hinduism 
renounced any interest in exerting leverage over 
society on the basis of religious values. Thus the 
Indian conception of salvation was far more radical 
than China’s—but its extreme otherworldliness 
meant, in one crucial context, a more drastic posi- 
tive sanctioning of traditionalism. 

In the ancient Greek and Semitic worlds, things 
were very different. The Greek movement devel- 
oped in terms of a pattern of rationalization of 
the immanent order of the world, including the 
social world. In general, it did not break the fusion 
of religious and political components; but it made 
several new processes of differentiation possible. 
Culturally it laid the foundations of all subsequent 
Western philosophy and science—the foundations 
of what eventually became a main framework of 
secular culture. On a more direct social level it was, 
as noted, the major source of political democracy, 
and, in its Roman extension, of an independent, 
largely secularized legal system. 

The keynote of the Greek contribution was a 
mode of rationalization very different from the 
Chinese, which could develop a dynamism inde- 
pendent of the structure of the given society. Un- 
der the conditions of antiquity, the spread of po- 
litical democracy seemed inherently limited. But 
Greek secular culture and the Roman politico- 
legal system eventually permeated what for that 
time was an immense population, with an immense 
diversity of ethnic origins and character, and 
welded these into a relatively stable society. This 
society still retained the broad two-class pattern 
of stratification, but had an immensely greater 
range of diversification of components with vary- 
ing characteristics. In religion, it was’a “free” so- 
ciety in a sense that had not applied to any other 
historical case, and would not again be applicable 
until very modern times. One of its important fea- 
tures was its provisions of a ground in which a 
movement like Christianity could spread; it also 
contributed essential ingredients to it. 

In the Semitic world, the most extreme source 
of religious leverage over social development 
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originated—transcendental monotheism as institu- 
tionalized in Judaism, Christianity, and Islam. 
Christianity was to be the sole independent source 
of a very fundamental pattern of structural differ- 
entiation, the differentiation of church and state, 
that came to its first fruition within the framework 
of a generally Christian society only in the Eu- 
ropean Middle Ages and has undergone a series of 
complex developments since then. 

Though this process of differentiation did not 
occur independently in either Judaism or Islam, 
in both movements the special emphasis on re- 
ligion, and its character as stressing the command- 
ments of a transcendental God, caused the high 
status and high sophistication of a class of experts 
in religious law. This is certainly one of the most 
important sources of a specialized commitment to 
intellectual values in the history of culture, be- 
sides the Indian religious intellectualism and the 
intellectualism originating in Greece. 

Secular Elite Groups. In Christianity, perhaps 
the most important consequence of the differentia- 
tion of church and state was that it allowed the 
development of secular elite groups who did not 
have to, or could not, base the legitimation of their 
status on religious qualifications. Legitimation in 
relation to religious values was necessary; but this 
is very different from qualification for the perform- 
ance of religious functions as such. This develop- 
ment, combined with the dynamism inherent in the 
Semitic type of religious transcendentalism, con- 
stituted a major impetus to the dynamic develop- 
ment of secular society independent of the tradi- 
tionalizing influence which, in the long run, seems 
inherent in the fusion of religious and secular 
leadership. 

Initially, the secular elite would necessarily be 
political, in a diffuse sense, But with the further 
development of secular society, other foci of differ- 
entiation could assume a prominent position—the 
foci based on legal as distinct from political com- 
petence and functions, on secular intellectual com- 
petence, and on functions in economic production. 

Legal Professionalism. As noted above, legal ex- 
perts emerged as 4 specialized elite group in the 
later history of Rome—for the first time in history, 
on a clearly secular basis. This model was funda- 
mental to the re-emergence of Roman Law in post- 
medieval Europe. On the Continent, two important 
developments of partial differentiation occurred. 
The Catholic Church itself became an elaborately 
differentiated and rationalized system, whose most 
important aspects included the technical develop- 
ment of the Canon Law, heavily influenced by 
Roman Law. Within the Church, there were special- 
ists in Canon Law. Though religiously committed, 


these specialists were in a very different category 
from the ordinary priest, whose primary functions 
were sacramental and pastoral, or the Bishop, with 
his directly administrative functions. In the secular 
world, however, the legally trained expert civil 
servant eventually occupied a special place in the 
structure of the emerging territorial state. There 
was a Virtual fusion of the higher administrative 
bureaucracy and one main branch of the legal pro- 
fession. The revival of Roman Law in a secular 
context, in the Italian universities first, established 
a crucial connection between a branch of secular 
learning, the legal system, and the structure of 
governmental organization. 

Law’s independence from government, became 
most fully developed in England, which established 
patterns for the English-speaking world and be- 
yond. The Continental type of civil service devel- 
oped late in England, and when developed, it was 
largely dissociated from legal professionalism. The 
legal profession became established as an inde- 
pendent entity much earlier in England than on the 
Continent, and has a firm monopoly of access to 
judicial office, and its own corporate control of the 
bar through the Inns of Court. In contrast with this 
development on the Continent, in England it oc- 
curred essentially independently of the universities. 
In Europe generally, and particularly in England, 
the legal profession thus became a secular element 
of great consequence in social affairs—it was not a 
simple branch or organ of central political author- 
ity. 

—— Elites. Of the two more specifically 
political components of differentiation and hence 
of potential elite status, the bureaucratic is usually 
the first to develop a relative independence; it then 
divides into two branches, military and civil. In 
these terms, it is extremely difficult to establish and 
institutionalize a basis of independent elite status— 
independent above all of the central basis of po- 
litical organization at the top level. The primary 
limitation here rests on what Weber called the 
problem of legitimation in a system of rational- 
legal authority. 

The military is probably more problematical than 
the civil. This is concerned with the facts that (1) 
the use of physical force is itself in general ethically 
problematical; and (2) in most societies, war cannot 
be presumed a normal state of affairs, and therefore 
a military force necessarily spends a large part of 
the time not doing what it is trained to do. In many 
societies, activation of military forces is widely in- 
terpreted as a disastrous breakdown of normal 
order. 

There is, perhaps, no major component of social 
structure that has such an ambiguous status. So- 
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cieties often depend greatly on their military 
organization; and this dependence is peculiarly 
dramatic because of the emergency character and 
high immediate stakes of war. Command of or- 
ganized force is often a crucial factor in the inter- 
nal balance of a society, the more so the more 
unstable the society’s balance is in other respects. 
Therefore, the military components tend to occupy 
a prominent, if not a dominant, place in political 
elites. On the other hand, there are problems: 
first, a particularly acute problem of legitimation; 
and second, the severe limitations of functional 
orientation to other problems in the society. As 
Weber indicated, from many points of view, 
notably the economic, war is specifically “ir- 
rational.” These reasons probably cause the rarity 
of fully “professional” military forces in history, 
even at the officer level; and they probably underlie 
the strong tendency for military status to fuse with 
general hereditary upper-class status. This fusion 
has been prominent in medieval and post-medieval 
European history, where a military role was often 
a generally ascribed role of the male aristocrat. The 
connection has lasted, until very recent times, in 
the concept that an officer was a “gentleman” in 
the specific aristocratic sense. 

In certain circumstances, this fusion could give 
the whole upper class a strongly militaristic cast. 
Japan, through a good deal of its history, and 
Prussia provide prominent examples of this. How- 
ever, the fusion can also act as a strong brake on 
the militarization of the state. Early modern Eng- 
land, favored by her insular position, provides a 
good example of this. In the non-militaristic direc- 
tion, the most important alternative to military 
professionalization has been treating the military 
role on an “amateur” basis, as a simple aspect of 
citizenship. A classic instance of this is the military 
organization of the Greek polis; in this case Sparta 
could become, as a political organization, virtually 
a professional army—but a very special kind of 
one. This militia pattern was also important in the 
American colonies. 

Making high civil bureaucracies legitimate has 
posed a somewhat parallel problem. The moral 
problems are not so acute; but civil bureaucracy 
does not possess the dramatic possibilities of the 
military, nor can it seize control in emergency 
situations, These weaknesses are rooted in its pri- 
marily instrumental character, as symbolized by 
the concept of the civil “servant.” Hence the 
articulation of civil bureaucracy with the top level 
of political structure has always been highly prob- 
lematical. In general it has, therefore, been asso- 
ciated with “fusions,” such as that of the Chinese 
Mandarins with gentry status, or the English 


method of honoring the highest civil servants with 
knighthoods and other titles, in some sense and to 
some degree thus assimilating them to the aristoc- 
racy. If the civil servant were not originally a 
“gentleman,” by being sufficiently successful he 
could eventually become one. Civil service’s con- 
nection with legal training on the Continent was 
another example of this fusion. In general, an ex- 
tensive civil service built up on a relatively strict 
“occupational” basis can be a major stable com- 
ponent of the upper political structure only when 
it is part of a much more extensive occupational 
system. This condition has been fulfilled only in 
the modern West, in very recent times. 

Politicians. Politically elite elements based 
mainly on leadership in the democratic type of 
politics have emerged into prominence only in the 
modern West. This phenomenon appeared on a 
very small scale in Greece and Rome, but it was 
never very fully dissociated from ascribed class 
status, and it still proved unstable. To some degree, 
it re-emerged in the Italian city-states and in 
northern Europe during the Renaissance; but 
its big development occurred only in the late 
eighteenth and the nineteenth centuries in the 
West. Here the problem of legitimation is severe, 
because it is inseparable from the concept of 
“party,” and hence contributes to division within 
the political community while purporting to serve 
it and its integration. The most successful examples 
seem to be the British (including the Dominions), 
the Scandinavian-Dutch, and the American. The 
first two have solved the dilemma by differentiating 
between an institutionalized sovereign who is above 
party, and a politically responsible government 
dependent on party backing. In America, the place 
of the sovereign is occupied by the written Con- 
stitution, which is held in equal sanctity. 

Modern political democracy, especially in refer- 
ence to its leadership component, is precarious and 
cannot be expected to operate without favoring 
conditions. In the British and Scandinavian cases, 
these conditions include the civil service’s partial 
fusion with the aristocracy, along with the 
British custom of elevating prominent politicians 
to the Peerage, whatever their party affiliation or 
social origin. In America, the most important con- 
dition is probably the vast extension of. the upper 
occupational system and the associated cushion of 
private wealth, which mean that any prominent 
politician usually can, in case of political difficulty, 
find “jobs” of acceptable status. In both systems, 
the legal profession is a special case. A large 
number of politicians—particularly members of 
Parliament, of Congress, and of state legislatures— 
are lawyers. This is caused by the lawyer’s special 
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“expertness” in politics, and by the fact that a legal 
practice can be conducted relatively easily on a 
part-time basis—an individual can neglect it and 
then resume it, leaving its conducting to his part- 
ners while he is otherwise engaged. This is a func- 
tional equivalent of the Honoratiorenherrschaft, 
which Weber considered important and which is by 
no means dead today. 

The “breakdown,” or reversion, of modern 
political democracy in the totalitarian (as dis- 
tinguished from the “legitimist”) direction seems 
related to the strains of differentiating a “politi- 
cian” elite from other elite components. This eases 
the strains involved in openly institutionalized 
division and factionalism, but does so at the ex- 
pense of driving the conflicts of interest, and their 
underlying orientation, underground. In this situa- 
tion, the totalitarian party, because of the urgency 
of its problem of legitimation, tends to assume at 
least a quasi-religious status. Relative to the general 
process of differentiation under analysis, it repre- 
sents at least a partial “de-differentiation.” 

Secular Cultural Elites. Another important kind 
of differentiation focusing near the top of the 
Status hierarchy is the one centering about the 
role of secular intellectual and aesthetic culture. 
In an important sense, in the Western world the 
element of rational theology, derived largely from 
Greece, contains at least the seeds of this differen- 
tiation. Thus in the medieval Church, theology and 
Scholastic philosophy, originally almost indis- 
tinguishable from each other, each became the 
basis of a specialized professional group, distinct 
from the Church hierarchy’s sacramental and ad- 
ministrative functions. To a certain degree, the 
same was applicable to the semi-independence of 
Canon Law within the Church. 

The origins of the Western university are asso- 
ciated with the relative secularization of philosophy 
and letters, oriented particularly to the classical 
heritage, and with secular law. In general, the 
universities included theology, but in a separate 
faculty. Then they added medicine; and as the 
natural sciences emerged, they could find a place. 
The problems of the independence of universities, 
and of various types of private scholars and artists, 
have been subtle and difficult, with the patterning 
taking many forms. In certain cases, emancipation 
from Church control meant only falling under the 
control of political authority. Another important 
pattern is patronage by noblemen. But by and 
large, whatever the source of economic support, 
the general trend has been toward establishing 
a complex of mostly autonomous professional 
groups definitely belonging to the upper social 
strata, though usually not to the hereditary aristoc- 


racy. After about 1850, with the development of 
science to a position of major social importance, 
this has become one of the few major points of 
reference for the organization of the general sys- 
tem of social stratification. 

There has always been an important connection 
between some order of formal education and the 
conduct of the leadership functions in the society 
as a whole. In earlier phases, the main foci of 
learning have been in groups of religious special- 
ists—even the Confucian literati can be counted 
in this category, if one recognizes that they were 
also a political elite. The classical intellectual tra- 
ditions disseminated literary culture to an extent 
unattained by any prior civilization; and its revival 
in the Renaissance established one major cultural 
foundation of Western society. But in the nine- 
teenth century, with the advent of social and 
political democracy and the development of 
science, for the first time in history general literacy 
and increasingly higher levels of mass education 
appeared. The university system constitutes the 
main institutionalized focus of trusteeship of this 
great development of secular knowledge and learn- 
ing. It is perhaps the most important structural 
component of modern societies that had no direct 
counterpart in earlier types of society. 

The institutionalization of intellectual culture 
includes both “pure” scholars and scientists, and 
also the applied professions. The oldest of these 
are theology and law; medicine emerges quite 
early, in spite of the deficiencies in its scientific 
base. In the earlier stages even of the Industrial 
Revolution, most technological innovation—to say 
nothing of routine administration of processes— 
was in the hands of “inventors” who were not scien- 
tifically, often not even academically, trained, Dur- 
ing the last two generations, however, these modes 
of competence have converged; and with this con- 
vergence has come the enormously increased prac- 
tical importance of personnel with high intellectual 
training, especially in the sciences. Recently, in an 
unmistakably significant way, this has begun to be 
extended to the disciplines dealing scientifically 
with human behavior and social relationships. 

The Business Class: Entrepreneurship and Man- 
agement. The last of the primary bases of differen- 
tiation that enters importantly into the structure 
of stratification systems is the economic. As noted, 
the economic base, as an independent focus, on a 
large scale, has been a late development, and it 
has come mainly from “below.” Its operation as 
a mass phenomenon forming a major independent 
focus of the social structure is confined to the 
modern West. In terms of economic structure as 
such, the crucial focus is the extension of “private 
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enterprise” into the field of manufacturing, as 
distinguished both from commerce and from pri- 
mary or “extractive” production, 

It is essential to distinguish two main phases of 
the process, each having quite different conse- 
quences for stratification. The first phase is the 
emergence in manufacturing of “family firm” 
capitalism—where, though the main “labor force” 
was composed of “employees” standing in widely 
varying modes of relation to their employers, the 
ownership and managerial functions were fused in 
a kinship unit, in which status was, once the firm 
had been “founded,” definitely ascriptive. It was 
a kind of petty monarchy, flanked by a hereditary 
aristocracy, within its own little sphere. Because of 
the common organization in lineage terms, mem- 
bers of the bourgeois class fitted, in this area, into 
a pattern which was structurally isomorphic with 
that of the aristocracies already occupying the top 
positions of prestige in their own societies. Con- 
sequently, there was powerful ambition to secure 
acceptance as aristocratic lineages; and through 
much of Europe, a good deal of actual fusion of 
these two population elements did occur. This was 
probably most successful in England, but the 
strong focus on it was most persistent in France.” 
This structural pattern obviously bears on the 
plausibility of treating the Western class system 
after the Industrial Revolution on a_ polarized 
basis. 

This situation has been fundamentally changed 
by the “occupationalizing” of the management of 
economic production. As noted, managerial func- 
tions have been dissociated from the property 
interests of Owning groups—particularly tightly 
held property complexes. Concomitantly, a man- 
agerial class has developed whose status is not 
dependent on a personal property stake in the 
enterprise nor on an ascribed position in an owning 
lineage. Business administration has become a 
career line, comparable to civil service or a pro- 
fession. In close association with this development, 
a much larger contingent of professional experts 
occupying more strategic positions than ever be- 
fore have become involved in industrial and gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies. The role of lawyers is 
relatively old in both connections, though its im- 
portance has increased. The roles of engineers, and 
more lately of research scientists, on any com- 


17. The concept that the driving motive of the en- 
trepreneur was to establish a ‘family dynasty” has been 
perhaps most forcefully put forward by Schumpeter in 
Capitalism, Socialism and Democracy, N.Y. & London: 
Harper & Bros., 1942. For an illuminating analysis of an 
earlier phase see Elinor Barber, The Bourgeoisie in 
Eighteenth-Century France, Princeton Univ. Press, 1955, 
also Jesse R. Pitts, “The Bourgeois Family and French 
Economic Retardation,” Ph.D thesis, Harvard Univ., 1958, 


parable scale, are a relatively recent development. 
In the United States, and increasingly in Western 
Europe, the main control of productive wealth 
through kinship lineage, which was a continua- 
tion from the feudal background of the Western 
class system, has, for practical purposes, been 
broken for the pace-setting large business element 
of the economy. 

In terms of social stratification, this has meant 
a shift from an upper group, primarily organized 
about the prestige of kinship lineages, to one pri- 
marily organized about occupational status. Since 
the family remains the primary unit of class struc- 
ture, continuity of status between adjacent gen- 
erations is a very important factor. But the link to 
the particular organizational unit of production 
has largely been broken; and, especially if there is 
general expansion, and hence considerable upward 
mobility. The system of formal education has been 
becoming increasingly significant as the major 
channel of this mobility. 

Occupational Differentiation and Stratification. 
For the higher-level structures of the stratification 
system, the fact that the occupational system itself 
has become so highly differentiated in its upper 
levels is most important. A complex network of 
upper “groups” (which it is somewhat dangerous 
to reify) has developed. There are the great or- 
ganizations—in civil and military government; in 
business with many different branches; in educa- 
tion, science, and research; in health care; and in 
religion. In addition, cross-cutting the differentia- 
tion of organizations, there is occupational differ- 
entiation between executives and administrators, 
the various types of professional people at levels 
dealing with science and learning as such and with 
many different applied fields. There are politicians 
and promoters of many kinds of causes, including 
organizers of associations. It is certainly a strati- 
fied society; but it no longer has anything like a 
unitary elite based on lineages, on wealth, on 
political power, or on monopoly of religious 
legitimation. 

A crucial development has also occurred in the 
lower levels of the stratification system—the great 
historic dichotomy between urban lower classes and 
peasantry has been virtually eliminated. Only 10 per 
eent of the labor force is engaged in agriculture now 
in the United States—one of the greatest of all agri- 
cultural societies. Furthermore, agriculture itself 
has become much more assimiliated to the rest of 
economic production; it is no longer anything ap- 
proaching a “peasant” type of production. The 
whole lower range of the social structure has be- 
come urbanized and, in a very broad sense, 
“industrialized”—but definitely not, in the Marx- 
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ian sense, “proletarianized.” The proportion of the 
population engaged in industrial labor (narrowly 
defined) has declined; and there has been an 
enormous development of the “tertiary” sector of 
the economy. Even more important, the lower 
fringe of the early industrial labor role has been 
almost eliminated by the general upgrading proc- 
ess, in which mechanization and education have 
played primary parts. 

Modern industrial society has, probably for the 
first time in the history of complex societies, de- 
veloped a situation making simple polarization of 
the social structure in terms of the opposing inter- 
ests of generalized upper and lower groups im- 
possible. Ironically, the most modern version of a 
theory of radical two-class conflict became promi- 
nent just at the time when a social structure to 
which this theory was drastically inapplicable 
began to develop. The appeal of radical Marxism 
has been in roughly inverse proportion to the level 
of industrialization of the society in question— 
exactly the contrary of Marx’s own prediction. 

The irony can be carried a step farther. Various 
observers have noted ‘that, in certain structural 
respects, there were a series of characteristics 
common to all industrial societies—both the 
capitalist or free enterprise type of the West, and 
the socialist type of the Soviet Union. These 
characteristics especially concern the occupational 
structure, in the sense just outlined, and par- 
ticularly the development of an occupational 
managerial class and of a class of professional 
technical experts in many different fields. The im- 
portant difference between the two types of society 
concerns the relation of the economy to the politi- 
cal structure, and the latter’s character. In the 
West the problems are the stability of political 
democracy, and the legal and normative main- 
tenance of the relative independence of economic 
organization from government. Both these struc- 
tural patterns are deeply rooted in the long-run 
evolutionary trends of social development. 

In the U.S.S.R., the primary problem concerns 
the long-run status of the Communist Party—can 
this quasi-religious: structure remain differentiated 
from the “state” and still maintain a very tight con- 
trol over it? This question involves both the status 
of religion (in the more analytical sense), and the 
possibilities of relaxing control in the direction of 
political democratization. The major problem is 
closely linked to the latter—it is the question of 
bases of genuine autonomy, relative to both party 
and state, of non-political spheres of organization; 
notably both of the economy, and of the pro- 
fessions and the services in which they are involved. 
At present, the most acute focus of tendencies to 


seek this type of autonomy is the “intellectuals”—- 
in what sense may science and the arts be treated 
as the simple handmaidens of the Party? 

In the long run (though perhaps not in the near 
future), we feel that the pressures to genuine 
structural differentiation in the upper levels may 
well be irresistible—though it is difficult to antici- 
pate the exact ways this differentiation can occur. 
In any case, in the present, Western “capitalism” 
cannot be described in Marxian terms as a two- 
class society; nor can Soviet society be described 
as a one-class society, least of all if that one class 
is claimed to be the “proletariat.” Each society has 
been becoming progressively more highly differen- 
tiated, in two ways: in terms of the number of 
levels in a scale of stratification; and, more im- 
portant, in terms of a cross-cutting web of rela- 
tions of the qualitative differentiation of collec- 
tivities and role-types that must be integrated with 
each other by mechanisms other than the simple 
maintenance of hierarchical control. This differen- 
tiation is most important in the higher strata. 
Concepts like hierarchical polarization, and the 
differentiation of the “masses” from “power-elites” 
and from controllers of capital are not adequate for 
analyzing the integration of such a society. , 


CONCLUSION 


The above outline of comparative social struc- 
ture has been sketched from a frankly evolutionary 
frame of reference. We have taken the concept of 
ascriptive solidarities as not merely designating 
one structural type, but as a broad evolutionary 
base line. In the process, old ascriptive solidarities 
are “whittled away,” and in a wide variety of ways, 
new ones are created—e.g., those of feudalism, 
which are certainly not primitive, and of such 
structures as the Communist party. However, the 
relative importance of ascriptive solidarity tends 
to decline, though the process is uneven and re-~ 
versions are common—the fall of the Roman 
Empire was such a reversion, and on the largest 
scale. 

Within this framework, there are two keynotes 
of the evolutionary process. One is the very broad 
leadership role of innovation in the field of cul- 
tural orientation. In earlier stages of innovation, 
this leadership is usually carried by a diffuse 
religio-political elite. But a critically important 
phenomenon is the emergence of the type of 
autonomous religious orientation which is in a 
position to exert generalized leverage on the de- 
velopment of a society or complex of societies. The 
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Semitic religious complex provides the grandest- 
scale example of this. 

A very important innovating role can be played 
by other types of structural component—especially 
by the political, as it is differentiated from the 
religious, the legal, the non-religious aspects of 
culture (notably science), and the economic. Our 
broad conviction, however, is that the primary 
significance of these latter components lies in the 
context of differentiation, rather than in the con- 
text of the broadest leadership of structural innova- 
tion, i.e., at the level of values. 

We are concerned with differentiation in the 
structure of the society as a system. We presume 
a multiple origin of human societies, or at least 
great dispersion of small units which became 
socially, culturally, and biologically segmented or 
differentiated from one another. Partly because of 
independent origins, partly because of fissions and 
amalgamations, a variety of societies have existed 
in the world at any one time, in widely varying 
degrees and modes of contact with each other. But 
there has been a process of differentiation within 
societies as well as among them. We have at- 
tempted to outline the place of the principal ele- 
ments in each of the five main categories of our 
classification of selections in terms of their relation 
to various aspects and phases of that process. 

In outlining these relations, we have tried to 
work on intermediate ground. With a great deal 
more work than has gone into this introductory 


essay, it might have been possible to attempt a 
far more strictly systematic morphological anal- 
ysis than that presented here. Such an analysis 
would have started from the broad conceptual 
scheme of the social system presented in the second 
essay of the General Introduction, and then at- 
tempted to work it through in the relevant con- 
texts. But this would have been a very onerous 
task; and it would have involved departing much 
farther from the level of the selections which 
follow, and would have made their mutual rele- 
vance difficult for the reader to see. 

On the other hand, the selections themselves do 
not contain any single consistent morphological 
scheme. Such a scheme did not exist in the gen- 
eration when these selections were written— 
though Weber had made great advances toward 
one. Hence it has seemed advisable to attempt to 
be as systematic and consistent as possible without 
attempting to be rigorously formal. Our purpose 
is to present, as a guide to the interpretation of 
the selections, a general picture consistent both 
with the best theory we have and with the present 
level of empirical knowledge, but to do so without 
the complex paraphernalia of a highly technical 
and detailed analytical procedure. 

There will be a very brief Foreword to each 
of the five sections of selections below. These are 
meant to give the reader a general guide to the 
nature of the selections, and to explain why they 
were chosen and organized as they are. 
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S OBSERVED IN THE INTRO- 
duction to this Part of the Reader, the analysis of 
ascriptive solidarities is the point of departure for 
the treatment of the structure of social systems with 
which we are concerned. The importance of these 
reference points has always been known and appre- 
ciated. Until the generation with which we are 
concerned, however, they had received very little 
of the kind of attention which can be a source of 
genuinely technical analysis—though we are in- 
cluding selections from two authors of an earlier 
period, Morgan and Maine, who laid important 
foundations for such analysis. 

The two major foci of the problem are biological 
relatedness as the ascriptive basis of kinship struc- 
ture, and the territorial location of persons and 
their activities. These foci converge at the concept 
of residence. Because of limitations on the tech- 
nology of communication and transportation, the 
earlier the society’s stage of evolution, the more 
closely its territorial organization is bound to the 
residential locations and distribution of popula- 
tions. 

The most important development of the struc- 
tural analysis of kinship occurred after the period 
most represented in these volumes. The leaders 
were the group of British social anthropologists, 
and a few others, like Levy-Strauss in France. We 
have included only a few samples of the most im- 
portant contributions to initiating this develop- 
ment. Morgan may be regarded as the founder of 
the technical analysis of kinship. He was the first 
to consider seriously the problems presented by 
the existence of kinship systems differing radically 
from those taken for granted in the intellectual 
traditions of the Western world. These differing 
systems were presented to him in material on 
American Indians but were also becoming recog- 
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nized as widely distributed among non-literate 
societies in many parts of the world. 

Kroeber’s famous paper on classificatory systems 
brought Morgan up to date by purging him of 
Many associations with now untenable evolution- 
ary ideas, and relating the problem to the growing 
body of research, in which Kroeber himself played 
a prominent part. Certainly, in American anthro- 
pology Kroeber’s paper was the major starting 
point of truly modern analysis of kinship. 

Malinowski’s paper is selected partly because of 
Malinowski’s general importance in this field.* But 
it is included particularly because of his contribu- 
tion to recognizing the importance of the broadest 
type of pattern of descent, apart from ‘“classifica- 
tory” components as such, contrasting violently 
with the common sense of Western social studies, 
namely, matrilineal descent. By the latter part of 
the generation concerned, this problem had become 
a central preoccupation of the analysis of kinship 
systems in general. 

That generation’s contribution in this field cul- 
minated in the work of Radcliffe-Brown. Though 
it was written after our terminal point, we would 
have liked to include his classic Introduction to the 
volume African Systems of Kinship and Marriage 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1950). Because 
of its length and the impossibility of making a 
meaningful selection from it, we have reluctantly 
included instead an earlier statement, taken from 
Structure and Function in Primitive Society. No 
other writer of the period reached a level of general 
analysis in the kinship field comparable with 
Radcliffe-Brown’s. 


1. See Meyer Fortes, ‘(Malinowski and the Study of 
Kinship,” in Raymond Firth (ed.), Man and Culture 
(London: Routledge, Kegan & Paul, 1957). 
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Max Weber was not an expert in the analysis 
of kinship. His major interests were in a different 
set of aspects of the structure of social systems. 
In spite of this, however, he was unusually sen- 
sitive to the importance of kinship problems. A 
brief selection from his work is included here, for 
this reason, and also because it is one of the best 
works written in that generation on the significance 
of the household as a residential unit, linking kin- 
ship with territorial location. This is a theme of 
great importance, which Murdock has probably 
most fully developed so far. It should receive in- 
creasing attention in the future. 

We have treated ethnic solidarity as an extension 
of the reference point of kinship. Though it is a 
very important theme in social analyses, there have 
been few attempts to treat it in really general terms. 
We have selected, from a very large and diffuse 
literature bearing on the subject, only two sam- 
ples—a brief selection from Weber that belongs 
in a very general comparative setting, and one 
from the late Louis Wirth that deals with the 
problem in recent phases of development of Amer- 
ican society. Because the available space here is 
so limited, only a token recognition of the impor- 
tance of the problem was possible. 

The subject of primary groups is included here, 
not because they are in the strict sense ascriptive in 
structural focus, but because of the direct psycho- 
logical continuity between kinship and all other 
primary group structures. The keynote is the base 
in social structure for the individual’s psychological 
security. In all societies, this security is rooted in 
the kinship system, especially the nuclear family— 
first of orientation, then of procreation. In the 
process of social differentiation, however, it can 
be generalized from this base to non-kin groups. 

The selections relevant in this area illustrate a 
variety of this type of possibilities. Cooley’s famous 
general statement that introduced the concept of 
the primary group into sociology is the inevitable 
starting point. Simmel’s essay on secrecy indicates 
the importance of the ways in which primary 
groups erect barriers to communication with out- 
siders and thereby protect their internal solidarity. 
For Simmel, secrecy shades into important prob- 
lems of privileged communication and privacy. 
Schmalenbach was one of the first to analyze 
the importance of “fraternal” groupings, e.g., 
“brotherhoods” of various kinds and the one-sex 
peer group. In certain respects, they may be de- 


scribed as deriving, by affective generalization, from 
the sibling relationship. 

Later .research has been particularly concerned 
with the importance of these types of relation in 
the area ordinarily associated with Toennies’ 
Gesellschaft. The Western Electric studies made 
at the very end of that generation present a classic 
instance of the development of primary groups 
within modern occupational contexts under the 
heading of “informal organization.” Durkheim’s 
famous Introduction to the second edition of his 
Division of Labor proposes that principles some- 
how related to this context may be extended to 
larger units of social solidarity. The more general 
theoretical problems associated with personal 
security and its relation to the personality’s re- 
gressive substructures will be discussed more fully 
in Part Three; and the way they fit the analysis of 
social structure will be discussed in the Introduc- 
tions to that and its subsections. 

The last subsection of Section A concerns the 
territorial reference point of ascriptive solidarity. 
Its relation to the residence of the household unit 
of kinship was recognized in Section A, Subsection 
I, fifth selection—Weber’s statement. This is 
taken for granted. The importance of a wider 
territorial principle in primitive societies has, how- 
ever, been widely neglected. Lowie, in the Origin 
of the State, was one of the first to indicate clearly 
the importance of this principle—even in that 
prototype of primitiveness, the Australian society. 
Then Sir Henry Maine, through his studies in 
India, was one of the first to emphasize the village 
community's importance as a general pattern of 
social organization oriented to a territorial base. 
Weber, far more than any other writer, has helped 
to clarify the problems of the nature of urban 
communities On a comparative basis. The two last 
selections deal with the higher-order integration of 
populations in politically organized societies with 
reference to territoriality—these selections are 
Marc Bloch’s classic delineation of this aspect of 
European feudalism, and Lord Acton’s famous dis- 
cussion of the nationality principle. 

The connection between the territorial principle 
and the general field of political organization and 
jurisdiction is of paramouut importance. The last 
subsection of Section A should be regarded as 
leading into the materials of Section D, én Political 
Organization and Authority. Their connection will 
be discussed again in the Introduction to Section D. 
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1. Systems of Consanguinity 


BY LEWIS H. MORGAN 


IN CONSIDERING the elements of a sys- 
tem of consanguinity the existence of marriage 
between single pairs must be assumed. Marriage 
forms the basis of relationships. In the progress of 
the inquiry it may become necessary to consider 
a system with this basis fluctuating, and, perhaps, 
altogether wanting. The alternative assumption of 
each may be essential to include all the elements of 
the subject in its praetical relations. The natural 
and necessary connection of consanguinei with 
each other would be the same in both cases; but 
with this difference, that in the former the lines of 
descent from parent to child would be known, 
while in the latter they would, to a greater or less 
extent, be incapable of ascertainment. These con- 
siderations might affect the form of the system of 
consanguinity. 

The family relationships are as ancient as the 
family. They exist in virtue of the law of deriva- 
tion, which is expressed by the perpetuation of the 
species through the marriage relation. A system of 
consanguinity, which is founded upon a commu- 
nity of blood, is but the formal expression and 
recognition of these relationships. Around every 
person there is a circle or group of kindred of 
which such person is the centre, the Ego, from 
whom the degree of the relationship is reckoned, 
and to whom the relationship itself returns. Above 
him are his father and his mother and their ascend- 
ants, below him are his children and their descend- 
ants; while upon either side are his brothers and 
sisters and their descendants, and the brothers and 
sisters of his father and of his mother and their 
descendants, as well as a much greater number of 
collateral relatives descended from common an- 
cestors still more remote. To him they are nearer 
in degree than other individuals of the nation at 
large. A formal arrangement of the more imme- 


Reprinted from Lewis H. Morgan, Systems of Con- 
sanguinity and Affinity (“Smithsonian Contributions to 
Knowledge,” Vol. XVII [Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian 
Institute, 1870]), Part I, chap. ii, pp. 10-11; Part III, chap. 
vi, pp. 470-72. 


diate blood kindred into lines of descent, with the 
adoption of some method to distinguish one 
relative from another, and to express the value of 
the relationship, would be one of the earliest acts 
of human intelligence. 

Should the inquiry be made how far nature sug- 
gests a uniform method or plan for the discrimina- 
tion of the several relationships, and for the 
arrangement of kindred into distinct lines of 
descent, the answer would be difficult, unless it 
was first assumed that marriage between single 
pairs had always existed, thus rendering definite 
the lines of parentage. With this point established, 
or assumed, a natural system, numerical in its 
character, will be found underlying any form 
which man may contrive; and which, resting upon 
an ordinance of nature, is both universal and un- 
changeable, All of the descendants of an original 
pair, through intermediate pairs, stand to each 
other in fixed degrees of proximity, the nearness 
or remoteness of which is a mere matter of com- 
putation. If we ascend from ancestor to ancestor 
in the lineal line, and again descend through the 
several collateral lines until the widening circle of 
kindred circumscribes millions of the living and 
the dead, all of these individuals, in virtue of their 
descent from common ancestors, are bound to the 
“Ego” by the chain of consanguinity. 

The blood relationships, to which specific terms 
have been assigned, under the system of the Aryan 
family, are few in number. They are grandfather 
and grandmother, father and mother, brother and 
sister, son and daughter, grandson and grand- 
daughter, uncle and aunt, nephew and niece, and 
cousin. Those more remote in degree are described 
either by an augmentation or by a combination of 
these terms. After these are the affineal or mar- 
riage relationships, which are husband and wife, 
father-in-law and mother-in-law, son-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, brother-in-law and sister-in-law, 
step-father and step-mother, step-son and step- 
daughter, and step-brother and step-sister; together 
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with such of the husbands and wives of blood 
relatives as receive the corresponding designation 
by courtesy. These terms are barely sufficient to 
indicate specifically the nearest relationships, leav- 
ing much the largest number to be described by a 
combination of terms. 

So familiar are these ancient household words, 
and the relationships which they indicate, that a 
classification of kindred by means of them, accord- 
ing to their degrees of nearness, would seem to be 
not only a simple undertaking, but, when com- 
pleted, to contain nothing of interest beyond its ad- 
aptation to answer a necessary want. But, since these 
specific terms are entirely inadequate to designate a 
person’s kindred, they contain in themselves only 
the minor part of the system. An arrangement into 
lines, with descriptive phrases to designate such 
relatives as fall without the specific terms, becomes 
necessary to its completion. In the mode of ar- 
rangement and of description diversities may exist. 
Every system of consanguinity must be able to 
ascend and descend in the lineal line through sev- 
eral degrees from any given person, and to specify 
the relationship of each to Ego; and also from the 
lineal, to enter the several collateral lines and fol- 
low and describe the collateral relatives through 
several generations. When spread out in detail and 
examined, every scheme of consanguinity and 
affinity will be found to rest upon definite ideas, 
and to be framed, so far as it contains any plan, 
with reference to particular ends. In fine, a system 
of relationship, originating in necessity, is a do- 
mestic institution, which serves to organize a family 
by the bond of consanguinity. As such it possesses 
a degree of vitality and a power of self-perpetua- 
tion commensurate with its nearness to the primary 
wants of man. 


* * * 


Do these systems of relationship rest upon and 
embody clearly defined ideas and principles; and 
do they contain the essential requisites of a domes- 
tic institution? : 

Some method of distinguishing the different de- 
grees of consanguinity is an absolute necessity for 
the daily purposes of life. The invention of terms to 
express the primary relationships, namely, those for 
father and mother, brother and sister, son and 
daughter, and husband and wife, would probably 
be one of the earliest acts of human speech. With 
these terms all of the remaining relatives, both by 
blood and marriage, may be described by using the 
possessive case of the several terms. The Erse and 
Gaelic systems were never carried beyond this 
stage. After a descriptive system was adopted it 
would have a form, a method of distinguishing rela- 


tives one from another, and, as a consequence, an 
arrangement of kindred into lines of descent. The 
application of this method involves a series of con- 
ceptions which become, at the same time, clothed 
with definite forms. If this simple plan of consan- 
guinity became permanently introduced into prac- 
tical use, its transmission, through a few genera- 
tions, would convert it into an indurated system ca- 
pable of resisting radical innovations. The Erse and 
Gaelic are illustrations in point. The ideas embod- 
ied are few in number, but their association in fixed 
relations creates a system, as well as organizes a 
family. In its connection with the family, and in its 
structure as a system, its power of self-perpetuation 
resides. By these considerations it is raised to the 
rank of a domestic institution. 

The invention of terms for collateral relationships 
must of necessity have been extremely difficult un- 
der the descriptive system. This is shown by the 
present condition of these forms in the several 
Aryan and Semitic nations, none of which devel- 
oped their system far beyond the Erse. In process 
of time the relationship of paternal and maternal 
uncle and aunt might be turned from the descriptive 
into the concrete form by the invention of special 
terms, making each of the four distinct. This is the 
extent of the advance made in the Arabic and He- 
braic forms. The discrimination of the relationships 
of nephew and niece in the concrete would be still 
more difficult, since it involves a generalization of 
the children of an individual!’s brothers and sisters 
into one class, and the turning of two descriptive 
phrases into a single concrete term with a mascu- 
line and feminine form. These relationships, as now 
used, were reached among such of the Aryan na- 
tions as possess them within the modern period. 
That of cousin was still more difficult of attainment, 
as it involved a generalization of four different 
classes of persons into a single class, and the inven- 
tion of a term to express it in the concrete. Amongst 
the nations of the Aryan family the Roman and the 
German alone reached this, the ultimate stage of the 
system. Such of the remaining nations as possess 
this relationship borrowed it, with the term, from 
the Roman source; and it is probable that the Ger- 
mans derived the conception from the same quarter, 
although their term was indigenous in the German 
speech. These terms were designed to ‘relieve the 
inconvenience of the descriptive method as far as 
they applied. In so far as they were founded upon 
generalizations they failed, with some exceptions, 
to indicate with accuracy the manner of the rela- 
tionships; whence it became necessary to resort to 
explanatory words, or to the descriptive method, to 
be specific. These considerations tend still further 
to show the stability of the system as a domestic in- 
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stitution, although the ideas which it embodies are 
limited in number. 

In marked contrast with the descriptive is the 
classificatory system, which is complex in its struc- 
ture, elaborate in its discriminations, and opulent in 
its nomenclature. A very different and more strik- 
ing series of ideas and principles here present them- 
selves, without any existing causes adequate for 
their interpretation or explanation. With marriage 
between single pairs, with the family in a modified 
sense, with the tribal organization still unimpaired 
in certain nations and abandoned in others, with 
polygamy, polyandria and the Hawaiian custom 
either unknown or of limited practice, and with pro- 
miscuous intercourse substantially eradicated, the 
classificatory system of relationship still exists in 
full vigor in a large portion of the human family, 
ages upon ages after the sequence of customs and 
institutions in which it apparently originated have 
ceased to exercise any influence upon its form or 
upon its preservation. This system as it now stands 
is seen to magnify the bond of consanguinity into 
stupendous proportions, and to use it as an organic 
instrument for the formation of a communal family 


upon the broadest scale of numbers. Differences in 
the degree of nearness are made to yield to the over- 
mastering strength of the kindred tie. Its generali- 
zations traverse the natural lines of descent, as they 
now exist through the marriage of single pairs, dis- 
regard equalities in the degree of nearness of related 
persons, and create relationships in contravention 
of those actually existing. There are upwards of 
twenty of these particulars, each of which develops 
a distinct idea, all uniting in the formation of a co- 
herent intelligible and systematic plan of consan- 
guinity. From the excessive and intricate speciali- 
zations embodied in the system it might be consid- 
ered difficult of practical use; but it is not the least 
singular of its characteristics that it is complicated 
without obscurity, diversified without confusion, 
and understood and applied with the utmost facility. 
With such a number of distinct ideas associated to- 
gether in definite relations, a system has been cre- 
ated which must be regarded as a domestic institu- 
tion in the highest sense of this expression. No other 
can properly characterize a structure the frame- 
work of which is so complete, and the details of 
which are so rigorously adjusted. 


2. Classificatory Systems of Relationship 


By ALFRED L. KROEBER 


THE DISTINCTION between classifica- 
tory and descriptive systems of relationship has 
been widely accepted, and has found its way into 
handbooks and general literature. According to the 
prevalent belief the systems of certain nations or 
languages group together distinct relationships and 
call them by one name, and are therefore classify- 
ing. Other systems of consanguinity are said to in- 
dicate secondary differences of relationship by de- 
scriptive epithets added to their primary terms and 
to be therefore descriptive. 

Nothing can be more fallacious than this com- 
mon view. A moment’s reflection is sufficient to 
show that every language groups together under 
single designations many distinct degrees and kinds 


Reprinted from Alfred L. Kroeber, The Nature of Cul- 
ture (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1952), sec. 
19, pp. 175-81, with the permission of the University of 
Chicago Press. Copyright 1952 by the University of 
Chicago. 


of relationship. Our word brother includes both the 
older and the younger brother and the brother of a 
man and of a woman. It therefore embraces or clas- 
sifies four relationships. The English word cousin 
denotes both men and women cousins; cousins on 
the father’s or on the mother’s side; cousins de- 
scended from the parent’s brother or the parent’s 
sister; cousins respectively older or younger than 
one’s self, or whose parents are respectively older 
or younger than the speaker’s parents; and cousins 
of men or women. Thirty-two different relation- 
ships are therefore denoted by this one English 
word. If the term is not strictly limited to the signifi- 
cance of first cousin, the number of distinct ideas 
that it is capable of expressing is many times thirty- 
two. Since then it is not only primitive people that 
classify or fail to distinguish relationships, the sus- 
picion is justified that the current distinction be- 
tween the two classes or systems of indicating rela- 
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tionship is subjective, and has its origin in the point 
‘of view of investigators, who, on approaching 
foreign languages, have been impressed with their 
failure to discriminate certain relationships between 
which the languages of civilized Europe distinguish, 
and who, in the enthusiasm of formulating general 
theories from such facts, have forgotten that their 
own languages are filled with entirely analogous 
groupings or classifications which custom has made 
so familiar and natural that they are not felt as 
such. 

The total number of different relationships which 
can be distinguished is very large, and reaches at 
least many hundred. No language possesses differ- 
ent terms for all of these or even for any consider- 
able proportion of them. In one sense it is obvious 
that a language must be more classificatory as the 
number of its terms of relationship is smaller. The 
number of theoretically possible relationships re- 
maining constant, there must be more ideas grouped 
under one term in proportion as the number of 
terms is less. Following the accepted understanding 
of what constitutes classificatory consanguinity, 
English, with its twenty terms of relationship, must 
be not less but more classificatory than the lan- 
guages of all primitive people who happen to pos- 
sess twenty-five, thirty, or more terms. 

It is clear that if the phrase classificatory consan- 
guinity is to have any meaning it must be sought in 
some more discriminating way. The single fact that 
another people group together various relationships 
which our language distinguishes does not make 
their system classificatory. If there is a general and 
fundamental difference between the systems of re- 
lationship of civilized and uncivilized people, its 
basis must be looked for in something more exact 
than the rough-and-ready expressions of subjective 
point of view that have been customary. 

It is apparent that what we should try to deal with 
is not the hundreds or thousands of slightly varying 
relationships that are expressed or can be expressed 
by the various languages of man, but the principles 
or categories of relationship which underlie these. 
Eight such categories are discernible. 

1. The Difference between Persons of the Same 
and of Separate Generations.—The distinctions be- 
tween father and grandfather, between uncle and 
cousin, and between a person and his father, involve 
the recognition of this category. 

2. The Difference between Lineal and Collateral 
Relationship.—When the father and the father’s 
brother are distinguished, this category is operative. 
When only one term is employed for brother and 
cousin, it is inoperative. 

3. Difference of Age within One Generation.— 
The frequent distinction between the older and the 


younger brother is an instance. In English this cate- 
gory is not operative. 

4. The Sex of the Relative-—This distinction 1s 
carried out so consistently by English, the one ex- 
ception being the foreign word cousin, that the dis- 
crimination is likely to appear self-evident. By 
many people, however, many relationships are not 
distinguished for sex. Grandfather and grand- 
mother, brother-in-law and sister-in-law, father-in- 
law and mother-in-law, and even such close rela- 
tionships as son and daughter, are expressed re- 
spectively by single words. 

5. The Sex of the Speaker—Unrepresented in 
English and most European languages, this cate- 
gory is well known to be of importance in many 
other languages. The father, mother, brother, sister, 
and more distant relatives may receive one desig- 
nation from a man and another from his sister. 

6. The Sex of the Person through Whom Rela- 
tionship Exists.—English does not express this cate- 
gory. In consequence we frequently find it necessary 
to explain whether an uncle is a father’s or a 
mother’s brother, and whether a grandmother is 
paternal or maternal. 

7. The Distinction of Blood Relatives from Con- 
nections by Marriage-~—While this distinction is 
commonly expressed by most languages, there are 
occasional lapses; just as in familiar English speech 
the father-in-law is often spoken of as father. Not 
strictly within the domain of relationship, but anal- 
ogous to the occasional failure to express this cate- 
gory, is the frequent ignoring on the part of primi- 
tive people of the difference between actual relatives 
and fictitious clan or tribal relatives. 

8. The Condition of Life of the Person through 
Whom Relationship Exists—The relationship may 
be either of blood or by marriage; the person serv- 
ing as the bond of relationship may be alive or dead, 
married or no longer married. Many North Ameri- 
can Indians refrain from using such terms as 
“father-in-law” and “mother-in-law” after the 
wife’s death or separation. Some go so far as to pos- 
sess terms restricted to such severed relationship. It 
is natural that the uncle’s relation to his orphaned 
nephew should tend to be somewhat different from 
his relation to the same boy while his natural pro- 
tector, his father, was living. Distinct terms are 
therefore sometimes found for relatives of the uncle 
and aunt group after the death of a parent. 

The adjoined table indicates the representation 
of the eight categories, and the degree to which they 
find expression, respectively in English and in sev- 
eral of the Indian languages of North America. 

It appears that English gives expression to only 
four categories. With the exception, however, of the 
one and foreign word cousin, every term in Eng- 
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N.A. INDIAN 
ENG- __ : 
LISH Arap- — Da- Paw- Skoko- 
aho kota nee mish 
No. of terms 21% 20 31 19 18 
Generation 21 20 31 VW 13 
Blood or marriage 2) 19 31 17 18 
Linea! or collateral 21 10 20 5 11 
Sex of relative 20 18 29 17 2 
Sex of connecting rel- 
ative 0 6 6 2 0 

Sex of speaker 0 3 18 4 0 
Age in generation 0 <} rf fa 2 
Condition of connect- 


ing relative 0 0 0 0 8 


CALIFORNIA INDIAN 


cmso_oX—___|_— 

Chi- ; Mie venta!) Mo. 
nook Yuki Pome Washo me bute saho Hace 
28 24 27 28 24 28 34 35 
23 24 21 yz A 24 22 30 26 
26 24 27 28 24 28 32 34 
25 24 21 28 18 26 34 28 
12 16 21 20 20 iz 18 22 
20 13 13 14 10 14 19 il 
15 1] 3 10 2 12 10 14 
2 3 4 4 4 4 12 8 

1 0 (¢) 0 0 i 0 1 


* All terms are omitted, such as great-grandfather, great-uncle, and second cousin, which are not generally used in ordinary 
speech and exist principally as a reserve available for specific discrimination on occasion. 


j Terms denoting relatives by marriage undergo a vocalic change to indicate the death of the connecting relative. 


lish involves the recognition of each of these four 
categories. All the Indian languages express from 
six to eight categories. Almost all of them recognize 
seven. But in all the Indian languages the majority 
of the categories occurring are expressed in only 
part of the terms of relationship found in the lan- 
guage. There are even Indian languages, such as 
Pawnee and Mohave, in which not a single one of 
the seven or eight categories finds expression in 
every term. While in English the degree of recogni- 
tion which is accorded the represented categories is 
indicable by a percentage of 100 in all cases but 
one, when it is 95, in Pawnee corresponding per- 
centages range variously from about 10 to 90, and 
in Mohave from 5 to 95. All the other Indian lan- 
guages, as compared with English, closely approach 
the condition of Pawnee and Mohave. 

It is clear that this difference is real and funda- 
mental. English is simple, consistent, and so far as 
it goes, complete. The Indian systems of relation- 
ship all start from a more elaborate basis but carry 
out their scheme less completely. This is inevitable 
from the fact that the total number of terms of re- 
lationship employed by them is approximately the 
same as in English. The addition of only one cate- 
gory to those found in English normally doubles 
the number of terms required to give full expression 
to the system; and the presence of three additional 
categories multiplies the possible total by about 
eight. As the number of terms occurring in any of 
the Indian languages under consideration is not 
much more than half greater than in English, and 
sometimes is not greater at all, it is clear that at 
least some of their categories must find only very 
partial expression. 

In short, as far as the expression of possible cate- 
gories is concerned, English is less complete than 


any of the Indian languages; but as regards the giv- 
ing of expression to the categories which it recog- 
nizes, English is more complete. In potentiality, the 
English scheme is poorer and simpler; but from its 
own point of view it is both more complete and 
more consistent. As English may evidently be taken 
as representative of European languages, it is in this 
point that the real difference is to be found between 
the systems that have been called classificatory and 
those that have been called descriptive. 

The so-called descriptive systems express a small 
number of categories of relationship completely; 
the wrongly-named classificatory systems express a 
larger number of categories with less regularity. 
Judged from its own point of view, English is the 
less classificatory; looked at from the Indian point 
of view it is the more classificatory, inasmuch as in 
every one of its terms it fails to recognize certain 
distinctions often made in other languages; regarded 
from a general and comparative point of view, nei- 
ther system is more or less classificatory. 

In short, the prevalent idea of the classificatory 
system breaks down entirely under analysis. And 
in so far as there is a fundamental difference be- 
tween the languages of European and of less civil- 
ized peoples in the method of denoting relationship, 
the difference can be determined only on the basis 
of the categories described and can be best ex- 
pressed in terms of the categories. 

A tendency toward reciprocal expression is some- 
times of importance and may influence the degree 
to which categories are given expression. Reciprocal 
terms are such that all the persons included in the 
relationship expressed by one term call by one name 
all the persons who apply this term to them. In the 
most extreme form of reciprocity the two groups of 
relatives use the same term. The paternal grand- 
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parents call their sons’ children, whether boys or 
girls, by the same term which these children, both 
boys and girls, apply to their fathers’ parents. Nev- 
ertheless, the reciprocal relation is just as clear, 
though less strikingly expressed, when each of the 
groups uses a different term for the other. Our Eng- 
lish words father and child, or brother and sister, 
are not reciprocal, for the term child is employed 
also by the mother, and brother is used by the 
brother as well as by the sister. In fact the only re- 
ciprocal term in English is cousin. The tendency 
toward reciprocal expression is developed in many 
Indian languages. It is particularly strong in Cali- 
fornia. In some languages this tendency has brought 
it about that different categories are involved in the 
terms applied to a pair of mutual relationships. The 
term father’s sister indicates the sex of the relative 
but not of the speaker. The exact reciprocal of 
father’s sister is woman’s brother’s child. This term, 
however, does not recognize the sex of the relative 
indicated, but does imply the sex of the speaker. 
The two reciprocal terms therefore each involve a 
category which the other does not express. If the 
same categories were represented in the two terms, 
brother’s daughter would correspond to father’s 
sister and exact reciprocity would be impossible. 
When, therefore, the terms found are father’s sister 
and woman’s brother’s child, it is clear that the tend- 
ency toward the establishment of exactly reciprocal 
terms has been stronger than the feeling favoring 
the consistent use or neglect of certain categories; 
in other words, the extent to which certain cate- 
gories are expressed has been determined by the 
vigor of the reciprocal tendency. 

The categories serve also to indicate the leading 
characteristics of systems of the same general order. 
It is obvious, for instance, that the most important 
difference between Dakota and Arapaho is the 
strong tendency of the former to recognize the sex 
of the speaker. Chinook is notable for laying more 
stress on the sex of the speaker and of the connect- 
ing relation than on the sex of the relative—no 
doubt owing to the fact that the sex of the relative 
is indicable by purely grammatical means. General 
differences such as naturally occur between the 
languages of one region and of another can also be 
expressed in terms of the categories. All the Cali- 
fornia systems, for instance, lay much more stress 
upon the sex of the connecting relative than do any 
of the Plains languages examined. The Plains sys- 
tems are conspicuous for their weak development 
of the distinction between lineal and collateral re- 
lationship, this finding expression in two-thirds of 
all cases in Dakota, half in Arapaho, one-fourth in 
Pawnee. In seven California languages the corre- 
sponding values lie between three-fourths and com- 


plete expression. The method can be applied suc- 
cessfully even in the case of smaller and contiguous 
geographical areas. Of the seven California lan- 
guages Luisefio and Mohave are spoken in southern 
California. Their systems show a unity as compared 
with the systems of the five languages from north- 
ern and central California. Both the southern Cali- 
fornia languages have a greater number of terms; 
both are stronger in the expression of the categories 
of the sex of the connecting relative and of age with- 
in the same generation; and both are weaker in the 
category of sex of the relative, than the others. 
Again, Chinook and Skokomish, both of the North 
Pacific Coast, are alike in indicating the condition 
of the connecting relative and in failing, on account 
of the possession of grammatical sex gender, to dis- 
tinguish the sex of relatives themselves in many 
terms of relationship. There is a very deep-going 
difference between them, however, in the fact that 
Skokomish is as free as English from recognizing 
the sex of the speaker and of connecting relatives, 
while Chinook generally expresses both categories. 
In short, the categories present a means of compar- 
ing systems of terms of relationship along the basic 
lines of their structure and of expressing their simi- 
larities and differences without reference to indi- 
vidual terms or details. 

The reason why the vague and unsatisfactory idea 
of a classificatory system of consanguinity has found 
such wide acceptance is not to be sought in any 
primary interest in designations of relationship as 
such, but in the fact that terms of relationship have 
usually been regarded principally as material from 
which conclusions as to the organization of society 
and conditions of marriage could be inferred. If it 
had been more clearly recognized that terms of 
relationship are determined primarily by linguistic 
factors, and are only occasionally, and then indi- 
rectly, affected by social circumstances, it would 
probably long ago have been generally realized that 
the difference between descriptive and classificatory 
systems is subjective and superficial. Nothing is 
more precarious than the common method of de- 
ducing the recent existence of social or marital in- 
stitutions from a designation of relationship. Even 
when the social condition agrees perfectly with ex- 
pressions of relationship, it is unsafe to conclude 
without corroborative evidence that these expres- 
sions are a direct reflection or result of the condi- 
tion. 

In the Dakota language, according to Riggs, 
there is only one word for grandfather and father- 
in-law. Following the mode of reasoning sometimes 
employed, it might be deduced from this that these 
two relationships were once identical. Worked out 
to its implications, the absurd conclusion would be 
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that marriage with the mother was once customary 
among the Sioux. 

In the same language the words for woman’s 
male cousin and for woman’s brother-in-law have 
the same radical, differing only in a suffix. Similar 
reasoning would induce in this case that marriage 
of cousins was or had been the rule among the Sioux, 
a social condition utterly opposed to the basic prin- 
ciples of almost all Indian society. 

The use of such identical or similar terms for 
distinct relationships is due to a considerable simi- 
larity between the relationships. A woman’s male 
cousin and her brother-in-law are alike in sex, are 
both of opposite sex from the speaker, are of the 
same generation as herself, and are both collateral, 
so that they are similar under four categories. In 
view of the comparative paucity of terms as com- 
pared with possible relationships, it is entirely natu- 
ral that the same word, or the same stem, should 
at times be used to denote two relationships having 
as much in common as these two. 

No one would assume that the colloquial habit in 
modern English of speaking of the brother-in-law 
as brother implies anything as to form of marriage, 
for logically the use of the term could only be an 
indication of sister marriage. It is easily conceivable 
that in the future development of English the more 
cumbersome of these two terms might come into 
complete disuse in daily life and the shorter take 
its place, without the least change in social or 
marital conditions. 

The causes which determine the formation, 
choice, and similarities of terms of relationship are 
primarily linguistic. Whenever it is desired to re- 
gard terms of relationship as due to sociological 
causes and as indicative of social conditions, the 
burden of proof must be entirely with the pro- 
pounder of such views. 

Even the circumstances that the father’s brother 
is frequently called father is not necessarily due to 
or connected with the custom of the levirate; nor 
can group marriage be inferred from the circum- 
stance that there is frequently no other term for 
mother’s sister than mother. A woman and her 
sister are more alike than a woman and her brother, 
but the difference is conceptual, in other words 
linguistic, as well as sociological. It is true that a 
woman’s sister can take her place in innumerable 
functions and relations in which a brother cannot; 
and yet a woman and her sister, being of the same 
sex, agree in one more category of relationship than 
the same woman and her brother, and are therefore 
more similar in relationship and more naturally 


denoted by the same term. There are so many cases 
where the expression of relationship cannot have 
been determined by sociological factors and must 
be purely psychological, as in the instances just 
discussed, that it is fair to require that the pref- 
erence be given to the psychological cause, or 
that this be admitted as of at least equal probability, 
even in cases where either explanation is theoreti- 
cally possible and supporting evidence is absent. 

On the whole it is inherently very unlikely in any 
particular case that the use of identical terms for 
similar relationships can ever be connected with 
such special customs as the levirate or group mar- 
riage. It is a much more conservative view to hold 
that such forms of linguistic expression and such 
conditions are both the outcome of the unalterable 
fact that certain relationships are more similar to 
one another than others. On the one hand this fact 
has led to certain sociological institutions; on the 
other hand, to psychological recognitions and their 
expression in language. To connect the institutions 
and the terms causally can rarely be anything but 
hazardous. It has been an unfortunate character- 
istic of the anthropology of recent years to seek 
in a great measure specific causes for specific events, 
connection between which can be established only 
through evidence that is subjectively selected. On 
wider knowledge and freedom from motive it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that causal ex- 
planations of detached anthropological phenomena 
can be but rarely found in other detached phenom- 
ena, and that it is even difficult to specify the most 
general tendencies that actuate the forms taken 
by culture as the immediate causes of particular 
phenomena. 

The following conclusions may be drawn: 

1. The generally accepted distinction between 
descriptive and classificatory systems of terms of 
relationship cannot be supported. 

2. Systems of terms of relationship can be prop- 
erly compared through an examination of the cate- 
gories of relationship which they involve and of the 
degree to which they give expression to these cate- 
gories. 

3. The fundamental difference between systems 
of terms of relationship of Europeans and of Amer- 
ican Indians is that the former express a smaller 
number of categories of relationship than the latter 
and express them more completely. 

4. Terms of relationship reflect psychology, not 
sociology. They are determined primarily by lan- 
guage and can be utilized for sociological inferences 
only with extreme caution. 
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3. The Complex of Mother-Right 


BY BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


WE HAVE BEEN comparing the two civ- 
ilizations, the European and the Melanesian, and 
we have seen that there exist deep differences, some 
of the forces by which society moulds man’s bio- 
logical nature being essentially dissimilar. Though 
in each there is a certain latitude given to sexual 
freedom, and a certain amount of interference with 
and regulation of the sex instinct, yet in each the 
incidence of the taboo and the play of sexual liberty 
within its prescribed bounds are entirely different. 
There is also a quite dissimilar distribution of au- 
thority within the family, and correlated with it a 
different mode of counting kinship. We have fol- 
lowed in both societies the growth of the average 
boy or girl under these divergent tribal laws and 
customs. We have found that at almost every step 
there are great differences due to the interplay be- 
tween biological impulse and social rule which 
sometimes harmonize, sometimes conflict, some- 
times lead to a short bliss, sometimes to an inequi- 
librium fraught, however, with possibilities for a 
future development. At the final stage of the child’s 
life-history, after it has reached maturity, we have 
seen its feelings crystallize into a system of senti- 
ments towards the mother, father, brother, sister, 
and in the Trobriands, the maternal uncle, a system 
which is typical of each society, and which, in 
order to adapt ourselves to psycho-analytic termi- 
nology, we called the “Family Complex” or the 
“nuclear complex.” 

Now allow me to restate briefly the main features 
of these two “complexes.” The Oedipus complex, 
the system of attitudes typical of our patriarchal 
society, is formed in early infancy, partly during 
the transition between the first and second stages of 
childhood, partly in the course of the latter. So that, 
towards its end, when the boy is about five or six 
years old, his attitudes are well formed, though per- 
haps not finally settled. And these attitudes com- 
prise already a number of elements of hate and sup- 
pressed desire. In this, I think, our results do not 
differ to any extent from those of psycho-analysis. 


Reprinted from Bronislaw Malinowski, Sex and Re- 
pression in Savage Society (New York: Harcourt, Brace 
& Co.; and London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 
1927), chap. iv, pp. 74-82, with the permission of Hu- 
laa Press, Inc., and Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & 
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[I have come to realize since the above was written 
that no orthodox or semi-orthodox psycho-analyst 
would accept my statement of the “complex,” or of 
any aspect of the doctrine.] 

In the matrilineal society at that stage, though the 
child has developed very definite sentiments towards 
its father and mother, nothing suppressed, nothing 
negative, no frustrated desire forms a part of them. 
Whence arises this difference? As we saw, the social 
arrangements of the Trobriand matriliny are in al- 
most complete harmony with the biological course 
of development, while the institution of father-right 
found in our society crosses and represses a num- 
ber of natural impulses and inclinations. To trace it 
more in detail, there is the passionate attachment to 
the mother, the bodily desire to cling close to her, 
which in patriarchal institutions is in one way or 
another broken or interfered with; the influence of 
our morality, which condemns sexuality in children; 
the brutality of the father, especially in the lower 
strata, the atmosphere of his exclusive right to 
mother and child acting subtly but strongly in the 
higher strata, the fear felt by the wife of displeasing 
her husband—all these influences force apart par- 
ents and children. Even where the rivalry between 
father and child for the mother’s personal attention 
is reduced to a minimum, or to naught, there comes, 
in the second period, a distinct clash of social in- 
terests between father and child. The child is an 
encumbrance and an obstacle to the parental free- 
dom, a reminder of age and decline and, if it is a 
son, often the menace of a future social rivalry. 
Thus, over and above the clash of sensuality, there 
is ample room for social friction between father 
and child. I say advisedly “child” and not “boy,” 
for, according to our results, the sex difference be- 
tween the children does not play any great part at 
this stage, nor has a closer relation between father 
and daughter as yet made its appearance, 

All these forces and influences are absent from 
the matrilineal society of the Trobriands. First of 
all—and that has, bien entendu, nothing to do with 
matriliny—there is no condemnation of sex or of 
sensuality as such, above all, no moral horror at the 
idea of infantile sexuality. The sensuous clinging of 
the child to his mother is allowed to take its natural 
course till it plays itself out and is diverted by other 
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bodily interests. The attitude of the father to the 
child during these two early periods is that of a near 
friend and helper. At the time when our father 
makes himself pleasant at best by his entire absence 
from the nursery, the Trobriand father is first a 
nurse and then a companion. 

The development of pre-sexual life at this stage 
also differs in Europe and Melanesia; the repres- 
sions of the nursery among us, especially in the 
higher classes, develop a tendency towards clandes- 
tine inquisitions into indecent things, especially ex- 
cretory functions and organs. Among the savages 
we find no such period. Now this infantile pre- 
genital indecency establishes distinctions between 
the decent-indecent, the pure-impure, and the in- 
decent, parent-proof compartment reinforces and 
gives additional depth to the taboo which is sud- 
denly cast over certain relations to the mother, that 
is to the premature banishment from her bed and 
bodily embraces. 

So that here also the complications of our society 
are not shared by the children in the Trobriands, At 
the next stage of sexuality we find a no less relevant 
difference. In Europe there is a latency period more 
or less pronounced, which implies a breach of con- 
tinuity in the sexual development and, according to 
Freud, serves to reinforce many of our repressions 
and the general amnesia, and to create many dan- 
gers in the normal development of sex. On the other 
hand, it also represents the triumph of other cultural 
and social interests over sexuality. Among the sav- 
ages at this stage, sex in an early genital form—a 
form almost unknown among ourselves—estab- 
lishes itself foremost among the child’s interests, 
never to be dislodged again. This, while in many 
respects it is culturally destructive, helps the gradual 
and harmonious weaning of the child from the fam- 
ily influences. 

With this we have entered already into the second 
half of the child’s development, for the period of 
sexual latency in our society belongs to this part. 
When we consider these two later stages which form 
the second half of the development, we find another 
profound difference. With us during this early pe- 
riod of puberty, the Oedipus complex, the attitudes 
of the boy towards his parents, only solidify and 
crystallize. In Melanesia, on the other hand, it is 
mainly during this second epoch, in fact almost ex- 
clusively then, that any complex is formed. For only 
at this period is the child submitted to the system 
of repressions and taboos which begin to mould his 
nature. To these forces, he responds, partly by adap- 
tation, partly by developing more or less repressed 
antagonisms and desires, for human nature is not 
only malleable but also elastic. 

The repressing and moulding forces in Melanesia 


are twofold—the submission to matriarchal tribal 
law, and the prohibitions of exogamy. The first is 
brought about by the influence of the mother’s 
brother, who, in appealing to the child’s sense of 
honour, pride and ambition, comes to stand to him 
in a relation in many respects analogous to that of 
the father among us. On the other hand, both the 
efforts which he demands and the rivalry between 
successor and succeeded introduce the negative ele- 
ments of jealousy and resentment. Thus an “ambiv- 
alent” attitude is formed in which veneration as- 
sumes the acknowledged dominant place, while a 
repressed hatred manifests itself only indirectly. 

The second taboo, the prohibition of incest, sur- 
rounds the sister, and to a lesser degree other female 
relatives on the maternal side, as well as clans- 
women, with a veil of sexual mystery. Of all this 
class of women, the sister is the representative to 
whom the taboo applies most stringently. We noted 
that this severing taboo, entering the boy’s life in 
infancy, cuts short the incipient tenderness towards 
his sister which is the natural impulse of a child. 
This taboo also, since it makes even an accidental 
contact in sexual matters a crime, causes the thought 
of the sister to be always present, as well as consist- 
ently repressed. 

Comparing the two systems of family attitudes 
briefly, we see that in a patriarchal society, the in- 
fantile rivalries and the later social functions intro- 
duce into the attitude of father and son, besides 
mutual attachment, also a certain amount of resent- 
ment and dislike. Between mother and son, on the 
other hand, the premature separation in infancy 
leaves a deep, unsatisfied craving which, later on, 
when sexual interests come in, is mixed up in mem- 
ory with the new bodily longings, and assumes often 
an erotic character which comes up in dreams and 
other fantasies. In the Trobriands there is no fric- 
tion between father and son, and all the infantile 
craving of the child for its mother is allowed grad- 
ually to spend itself in a natural, spontaneous man- 
ner. The ambivalent attitude of veneration and 
dislike is felt between a man and his mother’s 
brother, while the repressed sexual attitude of inces- 
tuous temptation can be formed only towards his 
sister. Applying to each society a terse, though 
somewhat crude formula, we might say that in the 
Oedipus complex there is the repressed desire to 
kill the father and marry the mother, while in the 
matrilineal society of the Trobriands the wish is to 
marry the sister and to kill the maternal uncle. 

With this, we have summarized the results of our 
detailed inquiry, and given an answer to the first 
problem set out at the beginning, that is, we have 
studied the variation of the nuclear complex with 
the constitution of the family, and we have shown 
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in what manner the complex depends upon some of 
the features of family life and sexual morals. 

We are indebted to psycho-analysis for the dis- 
covery that there exists a typical configuration of 
sentiments in our society, and for a partial explana- 
tion, mainly concerned with sex, as to why such a 
complex must exist. In the foregoing pages we were 
able to give an outline of the nuclear complex of 
another society, a matrilineal one, where it has 
never been studied before. We found that this com- 
plex differs essentially from the patriarchal one, 
and we have shown why it must differ and what 
social forces bring it about. We have drawn our 
comparison on the broadest basis, and, without neg- 
lecting sexual factors, we have also systematically 
drawn in the other elements. The result is important, 
for, so far, it has never been suspected that another 


type of nuclear complex might be in existence. By 


my analysis, I have established that Freud’s theories 
not only roughly correspond to human psychology, 
but that they follow closely the modification in 
human nature brought about by various constitu- 
tions of society. In other words, I have established 
a deep correlation between the type of society and 
the nuclear complex found there. While this is in a 
sense a confirmation of the main tenet of Freudian 
psychology, it might compel us to modify certain of 
its features, or rather to make some of its formulae 
more elastic. To put it concretely, it appears neces- 
sary to draw in more systematically the correlation 
between biological and social influences; not to 
assume the universal existence of the Oedipus com- 
plex, but in studying every type of civilization, to 
establish the special complex which pertains to it. 


4, The Study of Kinship Systems 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


FOR SEVENTY-FIVE YEARS the subject 
of kinship has occupied a special and important po- 
sition in social anthropology. I propose in this ad- 
dress to consider the methods that have been and 
are being used in that branch of our studies and the 
kinds of results that we may reasonably expect to 
arrive at by those methods. I shall consider and 
compare two methods which I shall speak of as 
that of conjectural history and that of structural or 
sociological analysis. 

One of these methods was first applied to some 
social institutions by French and British (mostly 
Scots) writers of the eighteenth century. It was of 
this method that Dugald Stewart wrote in 1795: 
“To this species of philosophical investigation, 
which has no appropriated name in our language, I 
shall take the liberty of giving the title of Theoreti- 
cal or Conjectural History; an expression which co- 
incides pretty nearly in its meaning with that of 
Natural History, as employed by Mr. Hume (see his 
Natural History of Religion), and with what some 
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French writers have called Histoire Raisonnée.” 1 
shall accept Dugald Stewart’s suggestion and shall 
use the name “conjectural history.” 

The method of conjectural history is used in a 
number of different ways. One is to attempt to base 
on general considerations, on what Dugald Stewart 
calls “known principles of human nature,” conjec- 
tures as to first beginnings—of political society 
(Hobbes), of language (Adam Smith), of religion 
(Tylor), of the family (Westermarck), and so on. 
Sometimes an attempt is made to deal with the 
whole course of development of human society, as 
in the works of Morgan, Father Schmidt and Elliot 
Smith. Sometimes we are offered a conjectural his- 
tory of the development of a particular institution, 
as in Robertson Smith’s treatment of sacrifice. The 
special form of the method with which we shall be 
concerned in what follows is the attempt to explain 
a particular feature of one or more social systems by 
a hypothesis as to how it came into existence. 

An early example of the method of conjectural 
history applied to kinship is to be found in the essay 
on Primitive Marriage published by John F. M’Len- 
nan in 1865. You will remember the two principal 
theses put forward in that book: the origin of the 
custom of exogamy from marriage by capture, and 
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the proposition that “the most ancient system in 
which the idea of blood relationship was embodied 
was a system of kinship through females only.” Six 
years later there appeared The Systems of Consan- 
guinity and Affinity of Lewis Morgan, a monument 
of scholarly, patient research in the collection of 
data, to be followed in 1877 by his Ancient Society, 
in which he offered a conjectural outline history of 
the whole course of social development. These 
works of M’Lennan and Morgan were followed by 
a considerable mass of literature, which has contin- 
ued to be produced down to the present day, in 
which the method of conjectural history has been 
applied in different forms to various features of kin- 
ship organisation. 

As I think you know, I regard the pursuit of this 
method as one of the chief obstacles to the develop- 
ment of a scientific theory of human society. But 
my position has often been misunderstood. My ob- 
jection to conjectural history is not that it is histori- 
cal, but that it is conjectural. History shows us how 
certain events or changes in the past have led to 
certain other events or conditions, and thus reveals 
human life in a particular region of the world as a 
chain of connected happenings. But it can do this 
only when there is direct evidence for both the pre- 
ceding and succeeding events or conditions and also 
some actual evidence of their interconnection. In 
conjectural history we have direct knowledge about 
a state of affairs existing at a certain time and place, 
without any adequate knowledge of the preceding 
conditions and events, about which we are therefore 
reduced to making conjectures. To establish any 
probability for such conjectures we should need to 
have a knowledge of laws of social development 
which we certainly do not possess and to which I 
do not think we shall ever attain. 

My own study of kinship began in 1904 under 
Rivers, when I was his first and at that time his only 
student in social anthropology, having for three 
years previously studied psychology under him. I 
owe a great deal to that contact with Rivers, and 
more rather than less because from the outset it ap- 
peared that we disagreed on the subject of method. 
For Rivers followed the method of conjectural his- 
tory, at first under the influence of Morgan, and 
later in the form of what he called ethnological anal- 
ysis, as exemplified in his History of Melanesian So- 
ciety (1914a). But in his field work Rivers had dis- 
covered and revealed to others the importance of 
the investigation of the behaviour of relatives to one 
another as a means of understanding a system of 
kinship. In what follows I shall be criticising one 
side of Rivers’ work, but the position I now hold is 
the one I held in my friendly discussions with him 
during a period of ten years, ending in an agreement 


to go on disagreeing. My esteem for Rivers as man, 
as teacher, and as scientist, is in no way diminished 
by the fact that I find myself obliged to criticise ad- 
versely his use of the method of conjectural history. 

At the outset it is necessary to give a definition. I 
shall use the term “kinship system” as short for a 
system of kinship and marriage or kinship and affin- 
ity. It is a pity that there is no inclusive term in Eng- 
lish for all relationships which result from the ex- 
istence of the family and marriage. It would be very 
tiresome to speak all the time of a system of kinship 
and affinity. I hope, therefore, that my use of the 
term will be accepted. It need not lead to ambiguity. 

The unit of structure from which a kinship sys- 
tem is built up is the group which I call an “elemen- 
tary family,” consisting of a man and his wife and 
their child or children, whether they are living to- 
gether or not. A childless married couple does not 
constitute a family in this sense. Children may be 
acquired, and thus made members of an elementary 
family, by adoption as well as by birth. We must 
also recognise the existence of compound families. 
In a polygynous family there is only one husband 
with two or more wives and their respective chil- 
dren. Another form of compound family is pro- 
duced in monogamous societies by a second mar- 
riage, giving rise to what we call step-relationships 
and such relationships as that of half-brothers. 
Compound families can be regarded as formed of 
elementary families with a common member. 

The existence of the elementary family creates 
three special kinds of social relationship, that be- 
tween parent and child, that between children of 
the same parents (siblings), and that between hus- 
band and wife as parents of the same child or chil- 
dren. A person is born or adopted into a family in 
which he or she is son or daughter and brother or 
sister. When a man marries and has children he 
now belongs to a second elementary family, in 
which he is husband and father. This interlocking 
of elementary families creates a network of what I 
shall call, for lack of any better term, genealogical 
relations, spreading out indefinitely. 

The three relationships that exist within the ele- 
mentary family constitute what I call the first order. 
Relationships of the second order are those which 
depend on the connection of two elementary fam- 
ilies through a common member, and are such as 
father’s father, mother’s brother, wife’s sister, and 
so on. In the third order are such as father’s broth- 
er’s son and mother’s brother’s wife. Thus we can 
trace, if we have genealogical information, relation- 
ships of the fourth, fifth or nth order. In any given 
society a certain number of these relationships are 
recognised for social purposes, i.e. they have at- 
tached to them certain rights and duties, or certain 
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distinctive modes of behaviour. It is the relations 
that are recognised in this way that constitute what 
I am calling a kinship system, or, in full, a system 
of kinship and affinity. 

A most important character of a kinship system 
is its range. In a narrow range system, such as the 
English system of the present day, only a limited 
number of relatives are recognised as such in any 
way that entails any special behaviour or any speci- 
fic right and duties. In ancient times in England the 
range was wider, since a fifth cousin had a claim to 
a share of the wergild when a man was killed. In 
systems of very wide range, such as are found in 
some non-European societies, a man may recognise 
many hundreds of relatives, towards each of whom 
his behaviour is qualified by the existence of the re- 
lationship. 

It must be noted also that in some societies per- 
sons are regarded as being connected by relation- 
ships of the same kind although no actual genea- 
logical tie is known. Thus the members of a clan 
are regarded as being kinsmen, although for some 
of them it may not be possible to show their descent 
from a common ancestor. It is this that distinguishes 
what will here be called a clan from a lineage. 

Thus a kinship system, as I am using the term, or 
a system of kinship and affinity if you prefer so to 
call it, is in the first place a system of dyadic rela- 
tions between person and person in a community, 
the behaviour of any two persons in any of these 
relations being regulated in some way, and to a 
greater or less extent, by social usage. 

A kinship system also includes the existence of 
definite social groups. The first of these is the do- 
mestic family, which is a group of persons who at a 
particular time are living together in one dwelling, 
or collection of dwellings, with some sort of eco- 
nomic arrangement that we may call joint house- 
keeping. There are many varieties of the domestic 
family, varying in their form, their size, and the 
manner of their common life. A domestic family 
may consist of a single elementary family, or it may 
be a group including a hundred or more persons, 
such as the zadruga of the Southern Slavs or the 
taravad of the Nayar. Important in some societies is 
what may be called a local cluster of domestic fam- 
ilies. In many kinship systems unilinear groups of 
kindred—lineage groups, clans and moieties—play 
an important part. 

By a kinship system, then, I mean a network of 
social relations of the kind just defined, which thus 
constitutes part of that total network of social rela- 
tions that I call social structure. The rights and 
duties of relatives to one another and the social us- 
ages that they observe in their social contacts, since 
it is by these that the relations are described, are part 


of the system. I regard ancestor-worship, where it 
exists, as in a real sense part of the kinship system, 
constituted as it is by the relations of living persons 
to their deceased kindred, and affecting as it does 
the relations of living persons to one another. The 
terms used in a society in addressing or referring 
to relatives are a part of the system, and so are the 
ideas that the people themselves have about kin- 
ship. 

You will perceive that by using the word “sys- 
tem” I have made an assumption, an important and 
far-reaching assumption; for that word implies that 
whatever it is applied to is a complex unity, an 
organised whole. My explicit hypothesis is that be- 
tween the various features of a particular kinship 
system there is a complex relation of interdepend- 
ence. The formulation of this working hypothesis 
leads immediately to the method of sociological 
analysis, by which we seek to discover the nature of 
kinship systems as systems, if they be really such. 
For this purpose we need to make a systematic com- 
parison of a sufficient number of sufficiently diverse 
systems. We must compare them, not in reference 
to single, superficial, and therefore immediately 
observable characters, but as wholes, as systems, 
and in reference, therefore, to general characters 
which are only discovered in the process of com- 
parison. Our purpose is to arrive at valid abstrac- 
tions or general ideas in terms of which the phe- 
nomena can be described and classified. 

I propose to illustrate the two methods, that of 
conjectural history and that of system analysis, by 
means of a particular example, and for this purpose 
I select a peculiar feature of the kinship terminology 
of a number of scattered tribes. When Morgan made 
his study of the terminology of kinship in North 
American tribes, he noted certain peculiarities in 
the terms for cousins. In the Choctaw tribe he 
found that a man calls his father’s sister’s son by the 
same term of relationship that he applies to his own 
father and his father’s brother. We may say that the 
father’s sister’s son is thus treated in the terminology 
as though he were a younger brother of the father. 
Reciprocally a man calls his mother’s brother’s son 
by the term for “son.” Consistently with this he 
applies one term of relationship to his father’s sis- 
ter and her daughter, and speaks of fis mother’s 
brother’s daughter as a “daughter.” In the Omaha 
tribe, on the other hand, Morgan found that a man 
calls his mother’s brother’s son “uncle,” i.e. moth- 
er’s brother, and calls his mother’s brother’s daugh- 
ter “mother,” so that reciprocally he speaks of his 
father’s sister’s son by the term that he uses for his 
sister’s son, and a woman uses a single term for her 
own son, her sister’s son and her father’s sister’s 
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son. Figs. 1 and 2 will help to make these terminol- 
ogies clear. 

Terminologies similar to the Omaha are found in 
a number of regions: (1) in the Siouan tribes related 
to the Omaha, such as the Osage, Winnebago, etc.; 
(2) in certain Algonquian tribes, of which we may 
take the Fox Indians as an example; (3) in an area 
of California which includes the Miwok; (4) in 
some tribes of East Africa, both Bantu and non- 
Bantu, including the Nandi and the BaThonga; (5) 
amongst the Lhota Nagas of Assam; and (6) in some 
New Guinea tribes. Terminologies similar to the 
Choctaw are found: (1) in other south-eastern 
tribes of the United States, including the Cherokee; 
(2) in the Crow and Hidatsa tribes of the Plains area; 
(3) amongst the Hopi and some other Pueblo In- 
dians; (4) in the Tlingit and Haida of the north-west 
coast of America; (5) in the Banks Islands in Mela- 
nesia; and (6) in one Twi-speaking community of 
West Africa. 

There are some who would regard this kind of 
terminology as “contrary to common sense,” but 
that means no more than that it is not in accordance 
with our modern European ideas of kinship and its 
terminology. It ought to be easy for any anthropolo- 


gist to recognise that what is common sense in one 
society may be the opposite of common sense in an- 
other. The Choctaw and Omaha terminologies do 
call for some explanation; but so does the English 
terminology, in which we use the word “cousin” for 
all children of both brothers and sisters of both 
mother and father—a procedure which would prob- 
ably seem to some non-Europeans to be contrary 
not only to common sense but also to morals. What 
I wish to attempt, therefore, is to show you that the 
Choctaw and Omaha terminologies are just as rea- 
sonable and fitting in the social systems in which 
they occur as our own terminology is in our own 
social system. 

I would point out that the Choctaw system and 
the Omaha system exhibit a single structural prin- 
ciple applied in different ways, in what we may per- 
haps call opposite directions. We shall therefore 
consider them together, as varieties of a single spe- 
cies. 

Attempts have been made to explain these termi- 
nologies by the method of conjectural history. The 
first was that of Kohler in 1897, in his essay “Zur 
Urgeschichte der Ehe.” Kohler set out to defend 
Morgan’s theory of group-marriage, and used the 
Choctaw and Omaha systems for his argument. He 
explained the Choctaw terminology as the result of 
marriage with the mother’s brother’s wife, and the 
Omaha system as the result of a custom of marriage 
with the wife’s brother’s daughter. Kohler’s essay 
was reviewed by Durkheim (1898) in what was an 
important, if brief, contribution to the theory of 
kinship. He rejected Kohler’s hypotheses, and 
pointed out the connection of the Choctaw and 
Omaha systems with matrilineal and patrilineal de- 
scent respectively. 

The subject was considered again by Rivers in 
reference to the Banks Islands, and, without bring- 
ing in, as Kohler had done, the question of group- 
marriage, he explained the Banks Islands terminol- 
ogy as resulting from a custom of marriage with the 
mother’s brother’s widow. Gifford (1916), having 
found the characteristic feature of the Omaha sys- 
tem in the Miwok of California, followed the lead 
of Kohler and Rivers, and explained it as the result 
of the custom of marriage with the wife’s brother’s 
daughter. About the same time, and independently, 
Mrs. Seligman (1917) offered the same explanation 
of the Omaha feature as it occurs in the Nandi and 
other tribes of Africa. 

Let me summarise the argument with reference 
to the Omaha type. The hypothesis is that in certain 
societies, mostly having a definite patrilineal organi- 
sation, a custom was for some reason adopted of 
permitting a man to marry his wife’s brother’s 
daughter. Referring to Fig. 3, this means that D 
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would be allowed to marry f. When such a mar- 
riage occurred, then for G and h, f, who is their 
mother’s brother’s daughter, would become their 
step-mother, and E, their mother’s brother’s son, 
would become the brother of their step-mother. The 
hypothesis then assumes that the kinship terminol- 
ogy was so modified as to anticipate this form of 
marriage wherever it might occur. G and h will call 
f, their mother’s brother’s daughter and therefore 
their possible future step-mother, “mother,” and 
her brother E they will call “mother’s brother.” Re- 
ciprocally f will call G “son” and E will call him 
“sister’s son.” There is an exactly parallel argument 
for the Choctaw system. A custom arises by which 
a man may occasionally marry the widow of his 
mother’s brother. In the figure, G would marry b, 
the wife of his mother’s brother A. Thus E and f 
would become his step-children. If this marriage is 
anticipated in the terminology, then E and f will 
call G “father” and h “father’s sister.” 

Let us note that in the Omaha tribe and in some 
others having a similar terminology it is regarded as 
permissible for a man to marry his wife’s brother’s 
daughter. Marriage with the mother’s brother’s 
widow does not seem to occur regularly with the 
Choctaw terminology, and does certainly occur 
without it, even in tribes with an Omaha terminol- 
ogy such as the BaThonga. 

The basis of what we may call the Kohler hy- 
pothesis is the obvious fact that in each of the two 
varieties the terminology and the special form of 
marriage are consistent; the two things fit together 
in what may be called a logical way. This, I think, 
anyone can see by inspection of the data. But the 
hypothesis goes far beyond this, It supposes that 
there is some sort of causal connection such that the 
marriage custom can be said to have caused, pro- 
duced, or resulted in, the special terminology. No 
evidence is adduced that this is actually the way in 
which things happened. The argument is entirely a 
priori, It is the essential weakness of conjectural 
history that its hypotheses cannot be verified. Thus 
this hypothesis cannot be considered as anything 


more than a speculation or conjecture as to how 
things might have happened. 

Now it would be equally plausible to suggest that 
the special form of marriage is the result of the 
terminology. If, as in the terminology of the Omaha 
type, I treat my wife’s brother’s daughter as being 
the younger sister of my wife, and, by the custom 
of the sororate, it is considered proper for me to 
marry my wife’s younger sister, then I might well 
be permitted to marry the woman who, in the ter- 
minological system, is treated as such, namely her 
brother’s daughter. This hypothesis is, of course, 
equally lacking in proof. If we adopt the Kohler 
hypothesis the terminology is conceived to be in 
some sense explained, but there is no explanation of 
the marriage custom. By the alternative hypothesis 
the marriage custom is explained, but the terminol- 
ogy is not. I do not see how there can be any ground 
for a choice of one of these two hypotheses in pref- 
erence to the other except purely personal predilec- 
tion. 

However, while we could conceive of the mar- 
riage custom as being the immediate result of the 
terminology in a society which already has sororal 
polygyny, the terminology cannot be the immediate 
result of the marriage custom without the concomi- 
tant action of some other undetermined factor. We 
have examples of societies in which a man some- 
times marries the widow of his mother’s brother, 
but only uses the terminology which this marriage 
makes appropriate after the marriage has taken 
place. Although we have no recorded instance of 
this procedure in marriage with the wife’s brother’s 
daughter it is at least conceivable that it might occur. 
What is lacking in the hypothesis we are examining 
is some reason why the whole terminology should 
be adjusted so as to fit a particular form of marriage 
which only occasionally occurs. 

Let us now leave the hypothesis and examine the 
structural principles of those kinship systems in 
which this terminology occurs, whether in the 
Choctaw or the Omaha form. It is necessary, how- 
ever, to say something on the subject of kinship 
terminologies, about which there has been a great 
deal of controversy. Morgan’s first interest in the 
subject was as an ethnologist, i.e. one seeking to 
discover the historical relations of the peoples of 
the earth. He thought that by collecting a sufficient 
sample of terminologies and comparing them he 
could reveal the historical relation of the American 
Indians (the Ganowanian peoples as he called them) 
to the peoples of Asia. In the course of his work, 
however, he decided that these terminologies could 
be used to infer the former existence of forms of 
social organisation. He supposed that the classifica- 
tory terminology which he found in North Ameri- 
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can tribes such as the Iroquois was inconsistent with 
the form of social organisation with which it is 
actually found, and therefore could not have arisen 
in a society so organised, but must be a “survival” 
from some different kind of social system. 

This was, of course, pure assumption, but it is 
the kind of assumption that the method of conjec- 
tural history encourages us to make, often uncon- 
sciously or implicitly. Morgan was thus led to a hy- 
pothesis that is one of the most fantastic in a subject 
that is full of fantastic hypotheses. The truth is that 
he had quite failed to understand the nature and 
function of the classificatory terminology. There is 
nothing that so effectively prevents the perception 
and understanding of things as they are as hypoth- 
eses of conjectural history, or the desire to invent 
such hypotheses. 

One of Morgan’s early critics, Starcke (1889), 
was, I believe, the first to maintain the position 
which has always been my own. He held that in 
general a kinship nomenclature is “the faithful re- 
flection of the juridical relations which arise be- 
tween the nearest kinsfolk in each tribe.” He con- 
demned as unsound the attempt to use such nomen- 
clatures to make historical reconstructions of past 
societies. It would be interesting to consider why it 
is that Starcke has had so few followers and Morgan 
so many, but that I cannot here undertake. 

In 1909 Kroeber published in our Journal a pa- 
per on “Classificatory Systems of Relationship.” To 
the contentions of that paper Rivers made a reply in 
his lectures on Kinship and Social Organisation 
(19144), and Kroeber answered the criticisms of 
Rivers in his California Kinship Systems (1917). 

I discussed Kroeber’s paper with Rivers when it 
appeared and found myself in the position of dis- 
agreeing with both sides of the controversy. Kroe- 
ber wrote: “Nothing is more precarious than the 
common method of deducing the recent existence 
of social or marital institutions from a designation 
of relationship.” This is a restatement of Starcke’s 
contention of 1889, and with it I was, and still am, 
in complete agreement, thereby disagreeing with 
Rivers. Kroeber also wrote: “It has been an unfor- 
tunate characteristic of the anthropology of recent 
years to seek in a great measure specific causes for 
specific events, connection between which can be 
established only through evidence that is subjec- 
tively selected. On wider knowledge and freedom 
from motive it is becoming increasingly apparent 
that causal explanations of detached anthropologi- 
cal phenomena can be but rarely found in other de- 
tached phenomena.” With this statement I am in 
agreement. 

But both Kroeber and Rivers seemed to agree 
that causal explanations are necessary for the con- 


stitution of what Kroeber calls “true science.” For 
Rivers anthropology is a true science because, or to 
the extent that, it can show causal connections; for 
Kroeber it is not a true science. Here I disagree with 
both Kroeber and Rivers, holding that a pure the- 
oretical science (whether physical, biological or so- 
cial) is not concerned with causal relations in this 
sense. The concept of cause and effect belongs 
properly to applied science, to practical life and its 
arts and techniques and to history. 

This brings us to the crux of the Rivers-Kroeber 
debate. Rivers held that the characteristics of a kin- 
ship nomenclature are determined by social or so- 
ciological factors, that particular features of termi- 
nology result from particular features of social or- 
ganisation. Against this Kroeber held that the fea- 
tures of a system of terminology “are determined 
primarily by language” and “reflect psychology not 
sociology.” “Terms of relationship,” he wrote, “are 
determined primarily by linguistic factors and are 
only occasionally, and then indirectly, affected by 
social circumstances.” But in his later paper Kroe- 
ber explains that what he calls psychological factors 
“are social or cultural phenomena as thoroughly 
and completely as institutions, beliefs or industries 
are social phenomena.” His thesis is therefore con- 
cerned with a distinction between two kinds of so- 
cial phenomena. One of these he calls institutional, 
defined as “practices connected with marriage, de- 
scent, personal relations, and the like.” These are 
what he called in his first paper “social factors.” The 
other kind he speaks of as the “psyche” of a culture, 
“that is, the ways of thinking and feeling character- 
istic of the culture.” These constitute what he calls 
the psychological factors. 

Thus Kroeber’s thesis, on its positive side, is that 
similarities and differences of kinship nomenclature 
are to be interpreted or understood by reference to 
similarities and differences of kinship nomenclature 
of thought.” On its negative side, and it is with this 
that we are concerned, Kroeber’s thesis is that there 
is no regular close connection between similarities 
and differences of kinship nomenclature and simi- 
larities and differences of “institutions,” i.e. prac- 
tices connected with marriage, descent and personal 
relations. He admits, in 1917, the existence of “un- 
doubted correspondence of terminology and social 
practice in certain parts of Australia and Oceania,” 
but denies that such are to be found in California. It 
may be pointed out that in Australia and Oceania 
they have been deliberately looked for, in California 
they have not. It may well be that in the remnants of 
Californian tribes it is now too late to look for them. 

In opposition to Kroeber, and in a certain sense 
in agreement with Rivers, I hold that all over the 
world there are important correspondences between 
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kinship nomenclature and social practices. Such 
correspondences are not to be simply assumed; they 
must be demonstrated by field work and compara- 
tive analysis. But their absence may not be assumed 
either; and Kroeber’s arguments from their alleged 
absence in California remain, I think, entirely un- 
convincing. 

For Kroeber the kinship nomenclature of a peo- 
ple represents their general manner of thought as it 
is applied to kinship. But the institutions of a people 
also represent their general manner of thought about 
kinship and marriage. Are we to suppose that in 
Californian tribes the way of thinking about kinship 
as it appears on the one hand in the terminology and 
on the other hand in social customs are not merely 
different but are not connected? This seems to be 
in effect what Kroeber is proposing. 

Kroeber pointed out in 1917 that his original 
paper represented “‘a genuine attempt to understand 
kinship systems as kinship systems.” But by “kin- 
ship system” Kroeber means only a system of no- 
menclature. Moreover, Kroeber is an ethnologist, 
not a social anthropologist. His chief, if not his 
sole, interest in the subject is in the possibility of 
discovering and defining the historical relations of 
peoples by comparison of their systems of nomen- 
clature. 

My own conception is that the nomenclature of 
kinship is an intrinsic part of a kinship system, just 
as it is also, of course, an intrinsic part of a lan- 
guage. The relations between the nomenclature and 
the rest of the system are relations within an ordered 
whole. My concern, both in field work in various 
parts of the world and in comparative studies, has 
been to discover the nature of these relations. 

In the actual study of a kinship system the no- 
menclature is of the utmost importance. It affords 
the best possible approach to the investigation and 
analysis of the kinship system as a whole. This, of 
course, it could not do if there were no real relations 
of interdependence between the terminology and 
the rest of the system. That there are such relations 
I can affirm from my own field work in more than 
one region. It will be borne out, I believe, by any 
anthropologist who has made a thorough field study 
of a kinship system. 

I have dealt with the controversy between Kroe- 
ber and Rivers because, as both the controversialists 
point out, the real issue is not simply one concerning 
Kinship terms, but is a very important question of 
the general method of anthropological studies. It 
seemed to me that I could best make clear my own 
position by showing you how it differs from that of 
Rivers on the one side and that of Kroeber on the 
other. 

Kinship systems are made and re-made by man, 


in the same sense that languages are made and re- 
made, which does not mean that they are normally 
constructed or changed by a process of deliberation 
and under control of conscious purpose. A language 
has to work, i.e. it has to provide a more or less ade- 
quate instrument for communication, and in order 
that it may work it has to conform to certain general 
necessary conditions. A morphological comparison 
of languages shows us the different ways in which 
these conditions have been compiled with by using 
different morphological principles such as inflec- 
tion, agglutination, word order, internal modifica- 
tion or the use of tone or stress. A kinship system 
also has to work if it is to exist or persist. It has to 
provide an orderly and workable system of social 
relations defined by social usage. A comparison of 
different systems shows us how workable kinship 
systems have been created by utilising certain struc- 
tural principles and certain mechanisms. 

One common feature of kinship systems is the 
recognition of certain categories or kinds into which 
the various relatives of a single person can be 
grouped. The actual social relation between a per- 
son and his relative, as defined by rights and duties 
or socially approved attitudes and modes of behav- 
iour, is then to a greater or less extent fixed by the 
category to which the relative belongs. The nomen- 
clature of kinship is commonly used as a means of 
establishing and recognising these categories. A sin- 
gle term may be used to refer to a category of rela- 
tives and different categories will be distinguished 
by different terms. 

Let us consider a simple example from our own 
system. We do what is rather unusual in the general 
run of kinship systems: we regard the father’s 
brother and the mother’s brother as relatives of the 
same kind of category. We apply a single term orig- 
inally denoting the mother’s brother (from the Latin 
avunculus) to both of them. The legal relationship 
in English law, except for entailed estates and titles 
of nobility, is the same for a nephew and either of 
his uncles; for example, the nephew has the same 
rights of inheritance in case of intestacy over the 
estate of either. In what may be called the socially 
standardised behaviour of England it is not possible 
to note any regular distinction made between the 
maternal and the paternal uncle. Reciprocally the 
relation of a man to his different kinds of nephews 
is in general the same. By extension, no significant 
difference is made between the son of one’s mother’s 
brother and the son of one’s father’s brother. 

In Montenegro, on the contrary, to take another 
European system, the father’s brothers constitute 
one category and the mother’s brothers another. 
These relatives are distinguished by different terms, 
and so are their respective wives, and the social rela- 
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tions in which a man stands to his two kinds of 
uncles show marked differences. 

There is nothing “natural” about the English atti- 
tude towards uncles. Indeed many peoples in many 
parts of the world would regard this failure to dis- 
tinguish between relatives on the father’s side and 
those on the mother’s side as unnatural and even 
improper. But the terminology is consistent with 
our whole kinship system. 

The kinship systems with which we shall be con- 
cerned here all have certain forms of what Morgan 
called the “classificatory” terminology. What 
Morgan meant by this term is quite clear from his 
writings, but his definition is often ignored, perhaps 
because people do not bother to read him. A nomen- 
clature is classificatory when it uses terms which 
primarily apply to lineal relatives, such as “father,” 
to refer also to collateral relatives. Thus, by Mor- 
gan’s definition, the English word “uncle” is not a 
classificatory term, but the very opposite, since it is 
used only for collateral relatives. Kroeber (1909) 
criticises Morgan and rejects his conception of 
classificatory terminologies, and then proceeds to 
make use of the same distinction by taking as one 
of the important features of terminologies the ex- 
tent to which they separate or distinguish lineal 
from collateral relatives. It seems to be merely the 
word “classificatory” that Kroeber does not like. 
Doubtless it is not the ideal word; but it has long 
been in use and no better one has been suggested, 
though others have been put forward. 

I do not propose to deal with all systems in which 
the classificatory principle is applied in the termi- 
nology, but only with a certain widespread type. In 
these systems the distinction between lineal and col- 
lateral relatives is clearly recognised and is of great 
importance in social life, but it is in certain respects 
subordinated to another structural principle, which 
can be spoken of as the principle of the solidarity of 
the sibling group. A group of siblings is constituted 
by the sons and daughters of a man and his wife in 
monogamous societies, or of a man and his wives 
where there is polygyny, or of a woman and her 
husbands in polyandrous communities. The bond 
uniting brothers and sisters together into a social 
group is everywhere regarded as important, but it is 
more emphasised in some societies than in others. 
The solidarity of the sibling group is shown in the 
first instance in the social relations between its 
members. 

From this principle there is derived a further 
principle which I shall speak of as that of the unity 
of the sibling group. This refers not to the internal 
unity of the group as exhibited in the behaviour of 
members to one another, but to its unity in relation 


Fig. 4 


to a person outside it and connected with it by a 
specific relation to one of its members. 

A diagram may help the discussion. Fig. 4 repre- 
sents a sibling group of three brothers and two sis- 
ters, to which Ego is related by the fact that he is 
the son of one of the three men. In the kinship sys- 
tems with which I am now dealing, Ego regards 
himself as standing in the same general kind of re- 
lation to all the members of the group. For him it 
constitutes a unity. His relation to the brothers and 
sisters of his father is conceived as being of the same 
general kind as his relation to his father. Within the 
group, however, there are two principles of differen- 
tiation, sex and seniority, which have to be taken 
into account. In systems in which seniority is not 
emphasised a man treats his father’s brothers, both 
older and younger, as being like his father. He refers 
to them or addresses them by the same term of kin- 
ship that he applies to his own father, and in certain 
important respects his behaviour towards them is 
similar to his behaviour towards his own father. 
What defines this behaviour is, of course, different 
in different systems. Where seniority is strongly 
emphasised, a man may distinguish between the 
senior brother and the junior brother either in be- 
haviour alone or both in behavior and terminology, 
but there still remains a common element in the pat- 
tern of behaviour towards all “fathers.” 

The difference of sex is more important than the 
difference of seniority, and in this matter there is 
considerable variation in the systems we are con- 
sidering. But in quite a considerable number of 
systems, in different parts of the world, there are 
certain features of a man’s relationship to his fa- 
ther’s sister which can be correctly described by 
saying that he regards her as a sort of female father, 
In some of these systems he actually calls her “fe- 
male father,” or some modification of the term for 
father. If it seems to you impossible that a man 
should regard his father’s sister as a relative of the 
same kind as his own father, this is because you are 
thinking, not about social relationships as defined 
by modes of behaviour, with which we are here con- 
cerned, but about the physiological relationship, 
which is irrelevant. 

The same kind of thing happens with the sibling 
group of the mother. The mother’s sisters are 
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treated as relatives of the same kind as the mother, 
both in terminology and in certain principles of be- 
haviour or attitude. In a number of systems the 
mother’s brother is also treated as a relative of the 
same kind as the mother. He may be called “male 
mother,” as in Bantu tribes of Africa and in Tonga 
in the Pacific. If the principle of seniority is stressed, 
the mother’s brothers may be distinguished ac- 
cording as they are older or younger than the 
mother. 

Those of you who have never had any direct con- 
tact with systems of this kind find it difficult to 
comprehend how a father’s sister can be regarded 
as a female father or a mother’s brother as a male 
mother. This is due to the difficulty of dissociating 
the terms “father” and “mother” from the conno- 
tations they have in our own social system. It is 
absolutely essential to do this if the kinship systems 
of other societies are ever to be understood. Perhaps 
it will help somewhat if I refer to another terminol- 
ogy which seems to us peculiar. Most of the systems 
with which I am now dealing have a word for 
“child,” or words for “son” and “daughter,” which 
a man applies to his own children and his brother’s 
children, and a woman applies to her own children 
and her sister’s children. But in some Australian 
tribes there are two different words for “child.” One 
is used by a man for his own child (or his brother’s 
child) and by a woman for her brother’s child; the 
other is used by a woman for her own or her sister’s 
child, and by a man for his sister’s child. I think you 
will see that this is another way of expressing in the 
terminology the unity that links brother and sister 
in relation to the child of either of them. I am called 
by one term by my father and his brothers and sis- 
ters; and by another term by my mother and her 
sisters and brothers. 

The same principle, that of the unity of the sib- 
ling group, is applied to other sibling groups. Thus 
the father’s father’s brother is regarded as belonging 
to the same category as the father’s father, with the 
result that his son is a somewhat more distant rela- 
tive of the same kind as the father and his brothers. 
By means of such extension of the basic principle, a 
very large number of collateral relatives of different 
degrees of distance can be brought under a limited 
number of categories. A man may have many, even 
hundreds, of relatives whom he thus classifies as 
“fathers,” “brothers,” “mother’s brothers” and so 
on. But there are different ways in which this exten- 
sion of the basic classificatory principle can be ap- 
plied, so that there result systems of different types. 
What is common to them all is that they make some 
use of this structural principle which I have briefly 
illustrated. 

What I am trying to show you is that the classifi- 


catory terminology is a method of providing a wide- 
range kinship organisation, by making use of the 
unity of the sibling group in order to establish a few 
categories of relationship under which a very large 
number of near and distant relatives can be in- 
cluded. For all the relatives who are denoted by one 
term, there is normally some element of attitude or 
behaviour that is regarded as appropriate to them 
and not to others. But within a category there may 
be and always are important distinctions. There is, 
first, the very important distinction between one’s 
own father and his brother. There are distinctions 
within the category between nearer and more dis- 
tant relatives. There is sometimes an important dis- 
tinction between relatives of a certain category who 
belong to other clans. There are other distinctions 
that are made in different particular systems. Thus 
the categories represented by the terminology never 
give us anything more than the skeleton of the real 
ordering of relatives in the social life. But in every 
system that I have been able to study they do give 
us this skeleton. 

If this thesis is true, if this is what the classifica- 
tory terminology actually is in the tribes in which it 
exists, it is obvious that Morgan’s whole theory is 
entirely ungrounded. The classificatory system, as 
thus interpreted, depends upon the recognition of 
the strong social ties that unite brothers and sisters 
of the same elementary family, and the utilisation 
of this tie to build up a complex orderly arrange- 
ment of social relations amongst kin. It could not 
come into existence except in a society based on the 
elementary family. Nowhere in the world are the 
ties between a man and his own children or between 
children of one father stronger than in Australian 
tribes, which, as you know, present an extreme ex- 
ample of the classificatory terminology. 

The internal solidarity of the sibling group, and 
its unity in relation to persons connected with it, ap- 
pear in a great number of different forms in different 
societies. I cannot make any attempt to deal with 
these, but for the sake of the later argument I will 
point out that it is in the light of this structural prin- 
ciple that we must interpret the customs of sororal 
polygyny (marriage with two or more sisters), the 
sororate (marriage with the deceased wife’s sister), 
adelphic polyandry (marriage of a woman with two 
or more brothers, by far the commonest form of 
polyandry), and the levirate (marriage with the 
brother’s widow). Sapir, using the method of con- 
jectural history, has suggested that the classificatory 
terminology may be the result of the customs of the 
levirate and sororate. That the two things are con- 
nected is, I think, clear, but for the supposed causal 
connection there is no evidence whatever. Their 
real connection is that they are different ways of 
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applying or using the principle of the unity of the 
sibling group, and they may therefore exist together 
or separately. 

An organisation into clans or moieties is also 
based on the principle of the solidarity and unity of 
the sibling group in combination with other prin- 
ciples. Tylor suggested a connection between exog- 
amous clans and the classificatory terminology. 
Rivers put this in terms of conjectural history, and 
argued that the classificatory terminology must have 
had its origin in the organisation of society into ex- 
ogamous moieties. 


I 


It is necessary, for our analysis, to consider briefly 
another aspect of the structure of kinship systems, 
namely the division into generations. The distinc- 
tion of generation has its basis in the elementary 
family, in the relation of parents and children. A 
certain generalising tendency is discoverable in 
many kinship systems in the behaviour of relatives 
of different generations: Thus we find very fre- 
quently that a person is expected to adopt an atti- 
tude of more or less marked respect towards all his 
relatives of the first ascending generation. There are 
restraints on behaviour which maintain a certain 
distance or prevent too close an intimacy. There is, 
in fact, a generalised relation of ascendancy and 
subordination between the two generations. This is 
usually accompanied by a relation of friendly equal- 
ity between a person and his relatives of the second 
ascending generation. The nomenclature for grand- 
parents and grandchildren is of significance in this 
connection. In some classificatory systems, such as 
those of Australian tribes, the grandparents on the 
father’s side are distinguished, in terminology and 
in behaviour, from those on the mother’s side. But 
in many classificatory systems the generalising tend- 
ency results in all relatives of the generation being 
classed together as “grandfathers” and “grand- 
mothers.” 

We may note in passing that in classificatory 
terminologies of what Morgan called the Malayan 
type and Rivers the Hawaiian type, this generalising 
process is applied to other generations, so that all 
relatives of the parents’ generation may be called 
“father” and “mother” and all those of one’s own 
generation may be called “brother” and “sister.” 

There are many kinship systems in various parts 
of the world that exhibit a structural principle which 
I shall speak of as the combination of alternate gen- 
erations. This means that relatives of the grand- 
father’s generation are thought of as combined with 
those of one’s own generation over against the rela- 
tives of the parents’ generation. The extreme devel- 


opment of this principle is to be seen in Australian 
tribes. I shall refer to this later. 

While some systems emphasise the distinction of 
generations in their terminology or in their social 
structure, there are also systems in which relatives 
of two or more generations are included in a single 
category. So far as I have been able to make a com- 
parative study, the various instances of this seem to 
fall into four classes. 

In one class of instances the term of relationship 
does not carry a connotation referring to any par- 
ticular generation and is used to mark off a sort of 
marginal region between non-relatives and those 
close relatives towards whom specific duties and 
over whom specific rights are recognised. The ap- 
plication of the term generally only implies that 
since the other person is recognised as a relative he 
or she must be treated with a certain general attitude 
of friendliness and not as a stranger. A good ex- 
ample is provided by the terms ol-le-sotwa and en-e- 
sotwa in Masai. I would include the English word 
“cousin’ ’in this class. 

A second class of instances includes those in 
which there is conflict or inconsistency between the 
required attitude towards a particular relative and 
the required general attitude towards the generation 
to which he belongs. Thus in some tribes in South- 
East Africa there is conflict between the general 
tule that relatives of the first ascending generation 
are to be treated with marked respect and the cus- 
tom of privileged disrespect towards the mother’s 
brother. This is resolved by placing the mother’s 
brother in the second ascending generation and call- 
ing him “grandfather.” An opposite example is 
found in the Masai. A man is on terms of familiar- 
ity with all his relatives of the second descending 
generation, who are his “grandchildren.” But it is 
felt that the relation between a man and the wife of 
his son’s son should be one not of familiarity but of 
marked reserve, The inconsistency is resolved by a 
sort of legal fiction by which she is moved out of 
her generation and is called “son’s wife.” 

A third class of instances are those resulting from 
the structural principle, already mentioned, where- 
by alternate generations are combined. Thus the 
father’s father may be called “older brother” and 
treated as such, and the son’s son may be called 
“younger brother.” Or a man and his son’s son may 
be both included in a single category of relationship. 
There are many illustrations of this in Australian 
tribes and some elsewhere. An example from the 
Hopi will be given later. 

The fourth class of instances includes the systems 
of Choctaw and Omaha type and also certain others, 
and in these the distinction between generations is 
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set aside in favour of another principle, that of the 
unity of the lineage group. 

Since the word lineage is often loosely used, I 
must explain what I mean by it. A patrilineal or 
agnatic lineage consists of a man and all his de- 
scendants through males for a determinate number 
of generations. Thus a minimal lineage includes 
three generations, and we can have lineages of four, 
five or n generations. A matrilineal lineage consists 
of a woman and all her descendants through fe- 
males for a determinate number of generations. A 
lineage group consists of all the members of a line- 
age who are alive at a particular time. A clan, as I 
shall use the term here, is a group which, though not 
actually or demonstrably (by genealogies) a lineage, 
is regarded as being in some ways similar to a line- 
age. It normally consists of a number of actual line- 
ages. Lineages, both patrilineal and matrilineal, ex- 
ist implicitly in any kinship system, but it is only in 
some systems that the solidarity of the lineage group 
is an important feature in the social structure. 

Where lineage groups are important we can speak 
of the solidarity of the group, which shows itself in 
the first instance in the internal relations between 
the members. By the principle of the unity of the 
lineage group I mean that for a person who does not 
belong to the lineage but is connected with it 
through some important bond of kinship or by mar- 
riage, its members constitute a single category, with 
a distinction within the category between males and 
females, and possibly other distinctions also. When 
this principle is applied in the terminology a person 
connected with a lineage from outside applies to its 
members, of one sex, through at least three genera- 
tions, the same term of relationship. In its extreme 
development, as applied to the clan, a person con- 
nected with a clan in a certain way applies a single 
term of relationship to all members of the clan. An 
example will be given later. 

The Omaha type of terminology may be illus- 
trated by the system of the Fox Indians, which has 
been carefully studied by Dr. Sol Tax. (1937). The 
features of the system that are relevant to the argu- 
ment are illustrated in the accompanying diagrams 
(Figs. 5—9).* 

* In these diagrams A represents a male person and 
© a female. The sign = connects a man and his wife and 
the lines descending from it indicate their children. The 
letters (capitals for males and lower case for females ) 
stand for the kinship terms of a classificatory system, in 
which the same term is applied to a number of relatives. 
GF stands for the term used in referring to a grandfather, 
and similarly gm for grandmother; the others are F, father, 
m. mother, ms, mother’s sister, fs, father’s sister, MB 
mother’s brother, FL, father-in-law, ml, mother-in-law, 
B, brother, sis ,sister, BL, brother-in-law, sl, sister-in-law, 
S, son, d, daughter, N, nephew (strictly speaking sister’s 


son) n, niece (sister’s daughter of a male) GC or ge, 
grandchild. 
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Father’s Lineage 


In his own patrilineal lineage a man distinguishes 
his relatives according to generation as “grand- 
father” (GF), “father” (F), “older or younger 
brother” (B), “son” (S), “grandmother” (gm), “fa- 
ther’s sister’’ (fs), “sister” (sis) and “daughter” (d). I 
would draw your attention to the fact that he ap- 
plies a single term, “brother-in-law” (BL), irrespec- 
tive of generation, to the husbands of the women of 
the lineage through three generations (his own and 
the two ascending generations), and that he calls the 
children of all these women by the same terms, 
“nephew” (N) and “niece” (n). Thus the women of 
Ego’s own lineage of these generations constitute a 
sort of group, and Ego regards himself as standing 
in the same relationship to the children and hus- 
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Mother's Lineage 
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bands of all of them, although these persons belong 
to a number of different lineages. 

Turning to the mother’s patrilineal lineage, it can 
be seen that a man calls his mother’s father “grand- 
father,” but calls all the males of the lineage in the 
three succeeding generations “mother’s brother” 
(MB). Similarly he calls the women of these three 
generations, except his own mother, by a term trans- 
lated as “mother’s sister” (ms). He applies the term 
“father” (F) to the husbands of all the women of the 
lineage through four generations (including the hus- 
band of the mother’s father’s sister) and the children 
of all these women are his “brothers” and “sisters.” 
He is the son of one particular woman of a unified 
group, and the sons of the other women of the group 
are therefore his “brothers.” 
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In his father’s mother’s lineage Ego calls all the 
men and women throughout three generations 
“grandfather” and “grandmother.” The children of 
these “grandmothers” are all his “fathers” and “fa- 
ther’s sisters,” irrespective of generation. In his 
mother’s mother’s lineage he also calls all the males 
“grandfather” and the females “grandmother,” but 
I have not thought it necessary to include a figure to 
show this. 

In his wife’s lineage a man calls his wife’s father 
by a term which we will translate “father-in-law” 
(FL). It is a modification of the word for “grand- 
father.”* The sons and brother’s sons of the “fa- 
thers-in-law” are “brothers-in-law” (BL), and the 
daughters are “sisters-in-law” (sl). The children of a 
“brother-in-law” are again “brother-in-law” and 
“sister-in-law.” Thus these two terms are applied to 


* The Fox terms for father-in-law and mother-in-law are 
modifications of the terms for grandfather and grand- 
mother. In the Omaha tribe the terms for grandparents, 
without modification, are apploed to the parents-in-law 
and to those who are called “father-in-law” and ‘“‘mother- 
in-law’ in the Fox tribe. 
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the men and women of a lineage through three gen- 


erations. The children of all these “sisters-in-law” 
are “sons” and “daughters.” 
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Fig. 9 shows the lineage of the wife’s mother. In 
this lineage, through three generations, all the men 
are called “father-in-law” and all the women 
“mother-in-law.” 

Is the classification of relatives in the Fox termi- 
nology simply a matter of language, as some would 
have us believe? Dr. Tax’s observations (1937) en- 
able us to affirm that it is not. He writes: 


The kinship terminology is applied to all known 
relatives (even in some cases where the genealogical 
relationship is not traceable) so that the entire tribe 
is divided into a small number of types of relationship 
pairs. Each of these types carries with it a more or less 
distinct traditional pattern of behaviour. Generally 
speaking, the behaviour of close relatives follows the 
pattern in its greatest intensity, that of farther relatives 
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in lesser degree; but there are numerous cases where, 
for some reason, a pair of close relatives “do not be- 
have towards each other at all as they should.” 


Dr. Tax goes on to define the patterns of behav- 
iour for the various types of relationship. Thus the 
classification of relatives into categories, carried out 
by means of the nomenclature, or therein expressed, 
appears also in the regulation of social behaviour. 
There is good evidence that this is true of other sys- 
tems of Omaha type, and, contrary to Kroeber’s 
thesis, we may justifiably accept the hypothesis that 
it is probably true of all. 

Charts similar to those given here for the Fox In- 
dians can be made for other systems of the Omaha 
type. I think that a careful examination and com- 
parison of the various systems shows that, while 
there are variations, there is a single structural prin- 
ciple underlying both the terminology and the asso- 
ciated social structure. A lineage of three (or some- 
times more) generations is regarded as a unity. A 
person is related to certain lineages at particular 
points: in the Fox tribe to the lineages of his mother, 
his father’s mother, his mother’s mother, his wife, 
and his wife’s mother. In each instance he regards 
himself as related to the succeeding generations of 
the lineage in the same way as he is related to the 
generation with which he is actually connected. 
Thus all the men of his mother’s lineage are his 
“mother’s brothers,” those of his grandmother’s lin- 
eage his “grandfathers,” and those of his wife’s lin- 
eage are his ‘‘brothers-in-law.” 

This structural principle of the unity of the patri- 
lineal lineage is not a hypothetical cause of the ter- 
minology. It is a principle that is directly discover- 
able by comparative analysis of systems of this type; 
or, in other words, it is an immediate abstraction 
from observed facts. 

Let us now examine a society in which the prin- 
ciple of the unity of the lineage group is applied to 
matrilineal lineages. For this I select the system of 
the Hopi Indians, which has been analysed in a 
masterly manner by Dr. Fred Eggan (1950). The 
most significant features of the system are illustrated 
in the accompanying figures. 

A man’s own lineage is, of course, that of his 
mother. He distinguishes the women of his lineage 
by generation as “grandmother” (gm), “mother” 
(m), “sister” (sis), “niece” (n), and “grandchild” 
(gc). Amongst the men of his lineage he distinguishes 
his “mother’s brothers” (MB), “brothers” (B) and 
“nephews” (N). But he includes his mother’s 
mother’s brother and his sister’s daughter’s son in 
the same category as his brothers. The structural 
principle exhibited here is that already referred to 
as the combination of alternative generations. It 
should be noted that a man includes the children of 
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Mother’s Lineage 


all men of his own lineage, irrespective of genera- 
tion, in the same category as his own children. Fig. 
10 should be carefully compared with Fig. 5, for 
the Fox Indians, as the comparison is illuminating. 

In his father’s lineage a man calls all the male 
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members through five generations “father” and, 
with the exception of his father’s mother (his 
“grandmother”), he calls all the women “father’s 
sister.’’ The husband of any woman of the lineage 
is a “grandfather,” and the wife of any man of the 
lineage is a “mother.” The children of his “fathers” 
are “brothers” and “sisters.” Fig. 11 should be care- 
fully compared with Fig. 6. 
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In his mother’s father’s lineage a man calls all the 
men and women through four generations “grand- 
father” and “grandmother.” 

The Hopi do not regard a man as related to his 
father’s father’s lineage as a whole, and the prin- 
ciple is therefore not applied to it. He does call his 
own father’s father “grandfather.” 

Dr. Eggan has shown that for the Hopi this classi- 
fication of relatives into categories is not simply a 
matter of terminology or language, but is the basis 
of much of the regulation of social life. 

What is, I think, clearly brought out by a com- 
parison of the Fox and Hopi systems is their fun- 
damental similarity. By the theories of conjectural 
history this similarity is the accidental result of 
different historical processes. By my theory it is the 
result of the systematic application of the same 
structural principle, in one instance to patrilineal 
and in the other to matrilineal lineages. 

I cannot, of course, discuss all the various systems 
of Choctaw and Omaha type. The variations that 
they show in certain features are very interesting 
and important. If you wish to test my theory you 
will examine them, or some of them, for yourselves, 
and the easiest way to analyse any system is to re- 
duce it to a set of lineage charts similar to those 


given here for the Fox and the Hopi. For any system 
such a set of charts will reveal the exact way in 
which the general principle of the unity of the line- 
age is applied. The manner of application varies 
somewhat, but the principle appears in each system 
of the type. 

You will doubtless already have noticed that in 
these systems there are an extraordinary number of 
relatives of all ages to whom a man applies the 
terms “grandfather” and “grandmother.” There is, 
I believe, a good reason for this, which should be 
briefly indicated. It is a general rule in societies hav- 
ing a classificatory terminology that for all the vari- 
ous relatives included under a single term there is 
some more or less definite pattern of behaviour 
which is regarded as normal or appropriate. But 
there are important differences in this matter. In 
certain instances the pattern can be defined by ref- 
erence to specific rights and duties, or by specific 
modes of behaviour. For example, in the Kariera 
tribe of Australia a man must practice the most 
careful avoidance of all women who are included 
in the category of “father’s sister,” of whom there 
are very many and of whom his wife’s mother is one. 
But in other instances all that the application of a 
term implies is a certain general attitude rather than 
any more specific relation. Within such a category 
there may be a specific jural or personal rela- 
tion to a particular individual. In many classifica- 
tory systems the terms for grandfather and grand- 
mother are used in this way, as implying a general 
attitude of friendliness, relatively free from re- 
straint, towards all persons to whom they are ap- 
plied. Grandparents and grandchildren are persons 
with whom one can be on free and easy terms. This 
is connected with an extremely widespread, indeed 
almost universal, way of organising the relation of 
alternate generations to one another. 

In the Fox and Hopi systems all the members of 
the lineage of a grandparent are included in one 
category with the grandparents and the attitude that 
is appropriate towards a grandparent is extended to 
them. This does not imply any definite set of rights 
and duties, but only a certain general type of behav- 
iour, of a kind that is regarded as appropriate to- 
wards relatives of the second ascending generation 
in a great many societies not belonging to the Choc- 
taw and Omaha type. 

I should have liked to discuss this further and to 
have dealt with those varieties of the Omaha type 
(such as the VaNdau) in which the mother’s brother 
and the mother’s brother’s son are called “grand- 
father.” But I have only time to draw your attention 
to a special variety of the Choctaw type which is of 
great interest in this connection. The Cherokee were 
divided into seven martrilineal clans. In the father’s 
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clan a man called all the men and women of his 
father’s and all succeeding generations “father” and 
“father’s sister,” and this clan and all its individual 
members had to be treated with great respect. A 
man could not marry a woman of his father’s clan, 
and of course he could not marry into his own clan. 
In the clan of his father’s father and that of his 
mother’s father a man calls all the women of all 
generations “grandmother.” He thus treats, not the 
lineage, but the whole clan as a unity, although a 
clan must have numbered many hundreds of per- 
sons. With any woman whom he calls “grand- 
mother” a man is allowed to be on free and easy 
terms. It was regarded as particularly appropriate 
that a man should marry a “grandmother,” i.e. a 
woman of his mother’s father’s or father’s father’s 
clan. 

Let us now return to a brief consideration of the 
special customs of marriage that have been pro- 
posed as causes of the Choctaw and Omaha termi- 
nologies respectively. Marriage with the wife’s 
brother’s daughter is theoretically possible and does 
perhaps actually, though only occasionally, occur in 
some of the tribes having a system of Omaha type. 
Though there has been no marriage of this kind in 
the Fox tribe in recent times it is spoken of as a 
custom that formerly existed. We have seen that the 
marriage custom and the terminology fit consist- 
ently. The reason for this should now be easy to 
understand, for a little consideration will show that 
this particular marriage is an application of the 
principle of the unity of the lineage combined with 
the custom of the sororate or sororal polygyny. In 
the usual form of these customs we are concerned 
only with the principle of the unity of the sibling 
group. A man marries one woman of a particular 
sibling group and thereby establishes a particular 
relation to that group as a unity. The men are now 
permanently his brothers-in-law. Towards one of 
the women he stands in a marital relationship, and 
therefore towards the others he is conceived as 
standing in a similar relationship which may be 
called a quasi-marital relationship. For instance, 
they will regard his children as being their “chil- 
dren.” Thus it is appropriate that when he takes a 
second wife, whether before or after the death of 
his first, he should marry his wife’s sister. 

I am quite aware that sororal polygyny can be at- 
tributed to the fact that co-wives who are sisters are 
less likely to quarrel seriously than two who are not 
so related, and that the sororate may similarly be 
justified by the fact that a stepmother is more likely 
to have proper affection for her stepchildren if they 
are the children of her own sister. These proposi- 
tions do not conflict with my explanation but sup- 
port it, for the principle of the unity of the sibling 


group as a structural principle is based on the soli- 
darity of brothers and sisters within one family. 

When we turn to systems of the Omaha type, we 
see that in place of the unity of the sibling group we 
now have a unity of the larger group, the lineage 
group of three generations. When a man marries 
one woman of this group he enters into a relation 
with the group as a unity, so that all the men are 
now his brothers-in-law, and he at the same time 
enters into what I have called a quasi-marital rela- 
tionship with all the women, including not only his 
wife’s sisters but also his wife’s brother’s daughters, 
and in some systems his wife’s father’s sisters. The 
group within which, by the principle of the sororate, 
he may take a second wife without entering into any 
new social bonds is thus extended to include his 
wife’s brother’s daughter; and the custom of mar- 
riage with this relative is simply the result of the 
application of the principle of the unity of the lin- 
eage in a system of patrilineal lineages. The special 
form of marriage and the special system of termi- 
nology, where they occur together, are directly con- 
nected by the fact that they are both applications of 
the one structural principle. There is no ground 
whatever for supposing that one is the historical 
cause of the other. 

The matter is much more complex when we come 
to the custom of marriage with the mother’s broth- 
er’s widow. This form of marriage is found associ- 
ated with terminology of the Choctaw type in the 
Banks Islands, in the tribes of North-West America 
and in the Twi-speaking Akim Abuakwa. But it is 
also found in many other places where that type of 
terminology does not exist. Nor is it correlated with 
matrilineal descent, for it is to be found in African 
societies that are markedly patrilineal in their insti- 
tutions. There does not seem to be any theoretical 
explanation that will apply to all the known in- 
stances of this custom. There is no time on this oc- 
casion to discuss this subject by an analysis of in- 
stances. 

I must briefly refer to another theory, which goes 
back to Durkheim’s review (1898) of Kohler, and 
by which the Choctaw and Omaha terminologies 
are explained as being the direct result of emphasis 
on matrilineal and patrilineal descent respectively. 
We have, fortunately, a crucial instance to which 
we can refer in this connection, in the system of the 
Manus of the Admiralty Islands, of which we have 
an excellent analysis by Dr. Margaret Mead (1934). 
The most important feature of the Manus system is 
the existence of patrilineal clans (called by Dr. 
Mead “gentes”) and the major emphasis is on patri- 
lineal descent. The solidarity of the patrilineal line- 
age is exhibited in many features of the system, but 
not in the terminology. However this emphasis on 
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patrilineal descent is to a certain extent counter- 
balanced by the recognition of matrilineal lineages, 
and this does appear in the terminology in features 
that make it similar to the Choctaw type. Thus a 
single term, pinpapu, is applied to the father’s fa- 
ther’s sister and to all her female descendants in the 
female line, and a single term, patieye, is applied to 
the father’s sister and all her descendants in the 
female line. The unity of the matrilineal lineage is 
exhibited not only in the use of these terms, but also 
in the general social relation in which a person 
Stands to the members of it, and is an important 
feature of the total complex kinship structure. 

One of the strange ideas that has been, and I fear 
still is, current is that if a society recognises lineage 
at all it can only recognize either patrilineal or ma- 
trilineal lineage. I believe the origin of this absurd 
notion, and its persistence in the face of known 
facts, are the result of that early hypothesis of con- 
jectural history that matrilineal descent is more 
primitive, i.e. historically earlier, than patrilineal 
descent. From the beginning of this century we have 
been acquainted with societies, such as the Herero, 
in which both matrilinéal and patrilineal lineages 
are recognised; but these were dismissed as being 
“transitional” forms. This is another example of the 
way in which attachment to the method and hy- 
potheses of conjectural history prevents us from 
seeing things as they are. It was this, I think, that 
was responsible for Rivers’ failing to discover that 
the Toda system recognises matrilineal lineage as 
well as patrilineal, and that the islands of the New 
Hebrides have a system of patrilineal groups in ad- 
dition to their matrilineal moieties. Apart from the 
presuppositions of the method of conjectural his- 
tory, there is no reason why a society should not 
build its kinship system on the basis of both patri- 
lineal and matrilineal lineage, and we know that 
there are many societies that do exactly this. 

In my criticism of the method of conjectural his- 
tory I have insisted on the need for demonstration 
in anthropology. How then am I to demonstrate 
that my interpretation of the Choctaw-Omaha term- 
inologies is the valid one? There are a number of 
possible arguments; but I have time for only one, 
which I hope may be considered sufficient. This is 
drawn from the existence of terminologies in which 
the unity of lineage or clan is exhibited, but which 
do not belong to either the Choctaw or the Omaha 
type; and I will mention one example, that of the 
Yaralde tribe of South Australia. 

The Yaralde are divided into local patrilineal 
totemic clans. A man belongs to his father’s clan, 
and we will consider his relation to three other 
clans: those of his mother, his father’s mother and 
his mother’s mother. The Yaralde, like many other 


Australian tribes, such as the Aranda, have four 
terms for grandparents, each of which is applied to 
both men and women. The term maiya is applied to 
the father’s father and his brothers and sisters and to 
all members of a man’s own clan of the second as- 
cending generation. A second term, naitja, is ap- 
plied to the mother’s father and his brothers and 
sisters, i.e. to persons of the mother’s clan of the 
appropriate generation. The third term, mutsa, is 
applied not only to the father’s mother and her 
brothers and sisters, but to all persons belonging to 
the same clan, of all generations and of both sexes. 
The clan is spoken of collectively as a man’s mut- 
saurui. Similarly the term baka is applied to the 
mother’s mother and her brothers and sisters and to 
all members of her clan of all generations, the clan 
being spoken of as a man’s bakaurui. The structural 
principle here is that for the outside related person 
the clan constitutes a unity within which distinctions 
of generation are obliterated. Compare this with the 
treatment of lineages or clans of grandparents in the 
Fox, Hopi and Cherokee systems. 

The Yaralde terminology for relatives in the 
mother’s clan is shown in Fig. 13. It will be noted 
that the mother’s brother’s son and daughter are not 
called mother’s brother (wano) and mother (nenko) 
as in Omaha systems. But the son’s son and daugh- 
ter of the mother’s brother are called “mother’s 
brother” and “mother.” If we wish to explain this 
by a special form of marriage it would have to be 
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marriage with the wife’s brother’s son’s daughter. I 
am not certain that such a marriage would be pro- 
hibited by the Yaralde system, but I am quite sure 
that it is not a custom so regular as to be regarded 
as an effective cause in producing the Yaralde ter- 
minology, and it would afford no explanation what- 
ever for the terminological unification of the clans 
of the father’s mother and the mother’s mother. The 
structural principle involved is obviously that of the 
merging of alternate generations, which is of such 
great importance in Australia, and which we have 
also seen in the Hopi system. A system very similar 
to the Yaralde is found in the Ungarinyin tribe of 
North-West Australia, but I will not do more than 
refer to it. 

Earlier in this address I said that I would try to 
show you that the Omaha type of terminology is just 
as reasonable and fitting in those social systems in 
which it is found as our own terminology is in our 
system. I hope I have succeeded in doing this. On 
the basis of the elementary family and the genealog- 
ical relationships resulting therefrom, we English 
have constructed for ourselves a certain kinship sys- 
tem which meets the necessities of an ordered social 
life and is fairly self-consistent. The Fox or the 
Hopi have on the same basis constructed a rela- 
tively self-consistent system of a different type 
which provides for the needs of social cohesion in a 
different way and over a wider range. We under- 
stand the terminology in each instance as soon as 
we see it as part of an ordered system. The obvious 
connection of the Omaha terminology with the cus- 
tom of marriage with the wife’s brother’s daughter 
is seen as a relation between two parts of a self-con- 
sistent working system, not as a relation of cause 
and effect. 

If you ask the question, “How is it that the Omaha 
(or any other of the tribes we have considered) have 
the system that they do?” then it is obvious that the 
method of structural analysis does not afford an 
answer. But neither does conjectural history, The 
proffered but purely hypothetical explanation of the 
Omaha terminology is that it resulted from thé 
adoption of a certain unusual custom of marriage. 
This obviously gives us no explanation until we 
know why the Omaha and other tribes came to 
adopt this custom. The only possible way of answer- 
ing the question why a particular society has the 
social system that it does have is by a detailed study 
of its history over a sufficient period, generally sev- 
eral centuries. For the tribes with which we are here 
concerned the materials for such a history are en- 
tirely lacking. This is, of course, very regrettable, 
but there is nothing that we can do about it. If you 
want to know how England comes to have its 
present system of constitutional monarchy and par- 


liamentary government, you will go to the history 
books, which will give you the details of the growth 
of the system. If there were no records at all of this 
historical development, would the anthropologists 
think it worth while to spend their time in making 
conjectures as to what it might have been? 

Even when there are historical records, they only 
enable us to discover how a particular system has 
grown out of a somewhat different particular sys- 
tem. Thus it would be possible to write a historical 
account of the changes of the kinship system of 
England during the past ten centuries. This would 
take us back to the Teutonic bilateral sib system, as 
exhibited in the institution of wergild. But we still 
should not know why the Teutonic peoples had this 
kind of system, while the Romans had a different 
system of agnatic lineages. The great value of his- 
tory for a science of society is that it gives us materi- 
als for the study of how social systems change. In 
this respect conjectural history is absolutely worth- 
less. 

But if you ask, not how the English kinship sys- 
tem or the English political system came into exist- 
ence, but how it works at the present time, that is a 
question that can be answered by research of the 
same kind as anthropological field-work, and his- 
torical considerations are relatively, if not abso- 
lutely, unimportant. Such knowledge of how social 
systems work is of great value for any understanding 
of human life. It often has been and still is neglected 
by anthropologists who consider it their principal 
task to write the history of peoples or institutions 
that have no history. 

If you accept the analysis that I have given, but 
still wish to apply the method of conjectural history, 
what you have to conjecture is why all the tribes 
that have been enumerated elected to construct their 
kinship systems on the basis of the unity of the lin- 
eage. 

What kind of results can we expect to obtain from 
the method of sociological analysis? Nothing, of 
course, that will be acceptable as significant by those 
who demand that any explanation of a social phe- 
nomenon must be a historical explanation, or by 
those who demand what is called psychological ex- 
planation, i.e. explanation in terms of the individual 
and his motives. I suggest that the results that we 
may reasonably expect are as follows: 

1. It will enable us to make a systematic classifi- 
cation of kinship systems. Systematic classification 
is an essential in any scientific treatment of any class 
of phenomena, and such classification must be in 
terms of general properties. 

2. It enables us to understand particular features 
of particular systems. It does this in two ways: (a) 
by revealing the particular feature as a part of an 
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organised whole; (b) by showing that it is a special 
example of a recognisable class of phenomena. Thus 
I have tried to show that the Choctaw and Omaha 
terminologies belong to a class which also includes 
the Yaralde terminology, and that these are all 
special applications of the general principle of the 
solidarity and continuity of the lineage, which ap- 
pears in many other forms in a great number of dif- 
ferent societies. 

3. It is the only method by which we can hope 
ultimately to arrive at valid generalisations about 
the nature of human society, i.e. about the universal 
characteristics of all societies, past, present, and fu- 
ture. It is, of course, such generalisations that are 
meant when we speak of sociological laws. 

In the method of conjectural history single prob- 
lems are usually considered in isolation. On the 
other hand, the method of structural analysis aims 
at a general theory, and a great many different facts 
and problems are, therefore, considered together 
and in relation to one another. It is obvious that in 
this address, inordinately long as it has been, I have 
only been able to touch on a few points in the gen- 
eral theory of kinship structure. I have dealt briefly 
with one or two other points in earlier publications. 
That particular part of the general theory which has 
occupied us today may be said to be the theory of 
the establishment of type relationships. I have men- 
tioned the tendency present in many societies to set 
up a type relationship between a person and all his 
relatives of the parents’ generation, and the even 
more marked tendency to establish a type relation- 
ship, usually one of free and easy behaviour, to- 
wards the relatives of the grandparents’ generation. 
I have not tried to deal with this except incidentally. 
The major part of the exposition has been con- 
cerned with two structural principles which are 
themselves examples of a more general structural 
principle or class of principles. By the principle of 
the unity of the sibling group a type relationship is 
set up between a given person and all the members 
of a sibling group to which he is related in a certain 
way. It is by reference to this principle, I hold, that 
we must interpret the classificatory terminology and 
such customs as the sororate and levirate. By the 
principle of the unity of the lineage group a type re- 
lationship is set up between a given person and all 
the members of a lineage group to which he is re- 
lated in a certain way. It is by reference to this prin- 
ciple, I hold, that we must interpret the terminolo- 
gies of the Fox, the Hopi and the Yaralde, and other 
similar systems in many scattered parts of the world. 

If you will take the time to study two or three 
hundred kinship systems from all parts of the world 
you will be impressed, I think, by the great diversity 
that they exhibit. But you will also be impressed by 


the way in which some particular feature, such as 
an Omaha type of terminology, reappears in scat- 
tered and widely spread regions. To reduce this di- 
versity to some sort of order is the task of analysis, 
and by its means we can, I believe, find, beneath the 
diversities, a limited number of general principles 
applied and combined in various ways. Lineage 
solidarity in one form or another is found in a ma- 
jority of kinship systems. There is nothing at all 
surprising in the fact that terminologies of the Choc- 
taw and Omaha type, in which it finds what may be 
called an extreme development, should be encoun- 
tered in separated regions of America, Africa, Asia 
and Oceania, in many different families of lan- 
guages, and in association with many different types 
of “culture.” 

Last year I explained in general terms how I 
conceive the study of social structure (Radcliffe- 
Brown, 19405). In this address, by means of a par- 
ticular example, I have tried to show you something 
of the nature of a certain method of investigation. 
But do not think that this method can be applied 
only to the study of kinship. It is applicable in one 
way or another to all social phenomena, for it is 
simply the method of abstractive generalisation by 
the comparison of instances, which is the character- 
istic method of the inductive sciences. 

“Why all this fuss about method?” some of you 
may perhaps ask. We cannot reach agreement as to 
the validity or the value of results unless we first 
reach some agreement as to objectives and the 
proper methods of attaining them. In the other 
natural sciences there is such agreement; in social 
anthropology there is not. Where we disagree, it 
should be the first purpose of discussion to define as 
precisely as possible the ground of difference, I have 
put my case before you, without, I hope, any unfair- 
ness towards those with whom I disagree. It is for 
you to judge which of the two methods that I have 
compared is most likely to provide that kind of 
scientific understanding of the nature of human 
society which it is the accepted task of the social 
anthropologist to provide for the guidance of man- 
kind. 
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5. The Household Community 


BY MAX WEBER 


THE EXAMINATION of the specific, 
often highly complex effects of the ways in which 
human communities satisfy their economic require- 
ments will not be undertaken in the following gen- 
eral review, and concrete individual instances will 
be considered merely as examples. 

While abandoning any attempt to systematically 
classify community types according to their struc- 
ture, content, and means of communal action—a 
task which belongs to general sociology—we turn 
to a brief elucidation of those types of community 
which are of the greatest importance for our argu- 
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ment. Only the relationship of the economy to soci- 
ety in general—that is to say, the general structural 
forms of human communities—will be discussed 
here and not the relationship between the economic 
sphere and specific areas of culture—literature, art, 
science, etc. Contents and directions of communal 
action are discussed only in so far as they give rise 
to specifically patterned forms of communal action 
that are also economically relevant. The resulting 
boundary is no doubt quite fluid. At any rate, we 
shall be concerned only with certain universal types 
of communities. What follows next is onty a general 
characterization. Concrete historical forms of these 
types of communities will be discussed in greater 
detail in a later part of this work, devoted to au- 
thority. 

The relationships between father, mother, and 
children, established by a stable sexual grouping 
[sexuelle Dauergemeinschaft], appear to us today as 
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particularly fundamental relationships. However, 
separated from the extended kinship household as a 
producing unit, the sexually based relationship be- 
tween husband and wife, and the physiologically de- 
termined relationships between father and children 
are wholly unstable and tenuous. The father rela- 
tionship cannot exist without a producing house- 
hold unit of father and mother; even where there is 
such a unit the father relationship may not always 
be of great import. Of all the communal relation- 
ships arising on the basis of sexual intercourse, only 
the mother-child relationship is fundamental, be- 
cause it is a household unit whose biologically based 
Stability is sufficient to cover the period until the 
child is able to search for means of subsistence on 
his own. Thereupon comes the community of ex- 
perience of siblings brought up together. In this 
connection, it may be noted that the Greeks spoke 
of homogalaktes (literally: persons suckled with 
the same milk; hence, foster brothers or sisters) to 
denote the closest kin. Here, too, the decisive thing 
is not the fact of the common mother, but the exist- 
ence of the extended kinship household as a produc- 
ing unit. Criss-crossing of communal, sexual, and 
physiological relationships occurs particularly in 
the family as a specific social institution. Histori- 
cally, the concept of the family had several mean- 
ings and it is useful only if its particular meaning is 
always clearly defined. More will be said later on 
about this. 

Although the maternal grouping, i.e., the sub- 
group within the nuclear family formed by mother 
and children, must be regarded as (in the present 
sense) the most primitive community of familial 
character, it does not mean—indeed, it is unimagin- 
able—that there ever were human forms of exist- 
ence in which maternal groupings were the only 
communities. As far as it is known, wherever the 
maternal grouping prevails as a family type, com- 
munal relationships, economic and military, exist 
among men as well, and so do those of men with 
women (relationships of both sexual and economic 
nature). The pure maternal grouping as a normal, 
but obviously secondary, form of community is 
often found precisely where men’s everyday life is 
confined to the stable community of a “men’s 
house,” at first for military purposes, later on for 
other reasons. Men’s houses [Mdnnerhduser] can 
be found in various countries as a specific concomi- 
tant and a resultant of militaristic development. 

One cannot think of marriage as a mere combi- 
nation of the sexual community and the community 
of experience of father, mother, and children. The 
concept of marriage can be defined only with refer- 
ence to other communities and relationships be- 
sides these. Marriage as a social institution comes 


into existence everywhere only as an antithesis to 
sexual relationships which are not regarded as mar- 
riage. The existence of a marriage means that (1) a 
relationship formed against the will of the wife’s or 
the husband’s kin will not be tolerated and may 
even be avenged by a corporate group, such as in 
olden times the kinsmen of the husband or of the 
wife or both. (2) It means especially that only chil- 
dren born of stable sexual relationships within a 
more inclusive economic, political, religious, or 
other community to which one or both parents be- 
long will be treated, by virtue of their descent, as 
equal members of a corporate group—house, vil- 
lage, kin, political group, status group, religious 
group; while descendants who are a product of 
other sexual relationships will not be treated in such 
a manner. It should be noted that this is the mean- 
ing of the distinction between birth in wedlock and 
out of wedlock. The prerequisites of a legitimate 
marriage, the classes of persons not allowed to enter 
into stable relationships with each other, the kinds 
of permission and kinds of kinship or other corpo- 
rate connections required for their validity, the us- 
ages which must be observed—all these matters are 
regulated by “sacred” traditions and orders of those 
corporate groups. Thus, it is the regulations of com- 
munal groups other than mere sexual groupings and 
sibling communities of experience which endow 
the marriage with its specific quality. We do not 
intend to expound here the anthropologically very 
significant development of these regulations, since 
it is only their most important economic aspects 
which concern us. 

Sexual relationships and the relationships be- 
tween children based on the fact of their common 
parent or parents can engender communal action 
only by becoming the normal, though not the only, 
bases of a specific economic corporate group: the 
household community. 

The household community cannot be regarded 
as simply a primitive institution. Its prerequisite is 
not a “household” in the present-day sense of the 
word, but rather a certain degree of organized cul- 
tivation of soil. The household community does 
not seem to have existed in a primitive economy of 
hunters and nomads. However, even under the con- 
ditions of a technically well-advanced agriculture, 
the household community is often secondary with 
respect to a preceding state which accorded more 
power to the inclusive communal groups of kinship 
and neighborhood on the one hand, and more free- 
dom to the individual vis-a-vis the community of 
parents, children, grandchildren, and siblings on 
the other hand. The almost complete separation of 
the husband’s and wife’s means and belongings, 
which was very frequent especially where social dif. 
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ferentiation was low, seems to point in this direc- 
tion, as does the occasional custom according to 
which man and wife were seated back to back dur- 
ing their meals or even took their meals separately, 
and the fact that even within the political corporate 
group there existed independent organizations of 
women with female chieftains alongside the men’s 
organizations. However, one should not infer from 
such facts the existence of an individualistic primi- 
tive condition. 

Conditions that are due to a certain type of mili- 
tary organization, such as the man’s absence from 
the house for his military service, lead to a “man- 
less” household management by the wives and 
mothers. Such conditions were in part preserved in 
the family structure of the Spartans, which was 
based on man’s absence from home and separation 
of belongings. The size and inclusiveness of the 
household community varies. But it is the most 
widespread economic group [Wirtschaftsgemein- 
schaft] and involves a continuous and intensive 
communal action. It is the fundamental basis of 
loyalty and authority, which in turn is the basis of 
many other human communal groups. This “au- 
thority” is of two kinds: (1) the authority derived 
from superior strength; and (2) the authority de- 
rived from practical knowledge and experience. It 
is, thus, the authority of men as against women and 
children; of the able-bodied and brave as against 
those of lesser capability; of the adult as against the 
child; of the old as against the young. The “loyalty” 
again unites those who are subjected to an authority 
against those who yield authority, but it also binds 
one to the other. As reverence for ancestors, it finds 
its way into religion; as a loyalty of the patrimonial 
official, retainer, or vassal, it becomes a part of the 
relationships originally having a domestic charac- 
ter. 

In terms of economic and personal relationships, 
the household community in its “pure,” though not 
necessarily primitive, form implies solidarity in 
dealing with the outside and communism of prop- 
erty and consumption of everyday goods (house- 
hold communism) within the household. The prin- 
ciple of solidarity in facing the outside world was 
still found in its pure form in the periodically con- 
tractually regulated household communities as en- 
terpreneurial units in the medieval cities of northern 
and central Italy, especially those most advanced 
in capitalist economy. All members of the house- 
hold, including at times even the clerks and ap- 
prentices who were by contract members of the 
community, were jointly responsible to the credi- 
tors. This is the historic source of the joint liability 
of the owners of a private company for the debts 
incurred by the firm. This concept of joint liability 


was of great importance in the subsequent develop- 
ment of the legal forms of modern capitalism. 

There. was nothing corresponding to our law of 
inheritance in the old household communism. In 
its place there was, rather, the simple idea that the 
household community is “immortal.” If one of its 
members dies, or is expelled (after committing an 
inexpiable ill deed), or is permitted to join another 
household community (by adoption), or is dis- 
missed (emancipatio), or leaves out of his own ac- 
cord (where this is permitted), he cannot possibly 
lay claim to his “share.” By leaving the household 
community he has relinquished his share. If a mem- 
ber of the household dies, the communal economy 
of the survivors simply goes on. The Swiss com- 
munes [Gemeinderschaft] operate in such a way to 
the present day. 

The principle of household communism, accord- 
ing to which everybody contributes what he can 
and takes what he needs (as far as the supply of 
goods suffices), constitutes even today the essential 
feature of our family household, but is limited in 
the main to household consumption. 

Common residence is an essential attribute of 
the pure type of household community. Increase in 
size brings about a division and creation of separate 
household communities. In order to keep the prop- 
erty and the labor force intact, a compromise based 
on local dencentralization without partition could 
be adopted. Granting some special privileges to the 
individual household is an inevitable consequence 
of such a solution. Such a partition can be carried 
to a complete legal separation and independence in 
the control of the business, yet a surprisingly large 
measure of household communism can still be pre- 
served. It often happens in Europe, particularly in 
the Alps (cf. Swiss hotel-keepers’ families), and also 
in the large family firms of international trade that, 
while the household community and household au- 
thority have outwardly completely disappeared, a 
communism of risk and profit, i.e., sharing of profit 
and loss of otherwise altogether independent busi- 
ness managements, continues to exist. 

I have been told about conditions in international 
houses with earnings amounting to millions, whose 
capital belongs for the most part, but not exclu- 
sively, to relatives of varying degree and whose 
management is predominantly, but not solely, in 
the hands of the members of the family. The indi- 
vidual establishments operate in very diverse and 
everchanging lines of business; they possess highly 
variable amounts of capital and labor force; and 
they achieve widely variable profits. In spite of this, 
after the deduction of the usual interest on capital, 
the annual returns of all the branches are simply 
thrown into one hopper, divided into equal por- 
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tions, and allotted according to an amazingly sim- 
ple formula (often by the number of heads). The 
household communism on this level is being pre- 
served for the sake of mutual economic support, 
which guarantees a compensation of capital require- 
ments and capital surplus between the business es- 
tablishments and spares them from having to solicit 
credit from outsiders. The calculating of gain ceases 
once the point of balance of assets and liabilities is 
reached. This calculability is practiced only within 
the establishment which makes the profit. But there 
it is applied without exception: even a close relative 
without capital and working as an employee will not 
be paid more than any other employee, because cal- 
culated costs of operation cannot be arbitrarily al- 
tered in favor of one individual without creating 
dissatisfaction in others. 


Sexual Relationships in the Household 
Community 


We now return to the household community as 
the most fundamental type of communal action that 
is “closed against outsiders.” The typical course of 
development from the old full-fledged household 
communism is the exact opposite of the previously 
discussed development, in which the productive unit 
is preserved in spite of the outward separation of 
the households, namely internal relaxation of com- 
munism and progressive “closure” of the commu- 
nity within, while the outward unity of the house- 
hold is preserved. 

The earliest decline of the continuous household 
authority evidently does not stem directly from 
economic motives but from the development of ex- 
clusive sexual claims of the household partners on 
the women who are subject to the common house- 
hold jurisdiction. This has led to an often highly 
casuistic regulation of sexual relationships, but, 
considering the low degree of rationalization of the 
communal action, these regulations were very 
strictly observed. Sometimes there exist “commu- 
nistic” (polyandric) sexual rights. But these poly- 
andrically shared rights, as far as it is known, in- 
variably represent only a relative communism, Le€., 
a joint possession of a woman by a circumscribed 
group of persons (brothers or inmates of a “men’s 
house”), from which alli outsiders are excluded. 

Nowhere, not even where sexual relationships 
among siblings are institutionalized, does one find 
complete sexual promiscuity within the household. 
At least not as a norm. On the contrary, a commu- 
nistic freedom of sexual intercourse is banished 
from those households which practice communism 
in the possession of goods. This was made possible 


and customary by the attenuation of sexual excita- 
tion brought about by living together from child- 
hood on. The “normalization” of this state was obvi- 
ously in the interest of securing the house solidarity 
and freedom from rivalry in the household. Wher- 
ever the household inmates were assigned to differ- 
ent clans through “clan exogamy,” and when the 
principles of clan exogamy thus made sexual inter- 
course within the household permissible, certain 
members of the household had to avoid each other. 
Household exogamy is an older institution than 
clan exogamy and continues to exist along with it. 
Household exogamy, brought about by “associa- 
tions for the exchange of women” [Frauentausch. 
Kartelle], of household and kinship communities 
may be regarded as the beginning of regulated ex- 
ogamy. At any rate, the conventional disapproval 
of sexual intercourse applies also to those close rela- 
tives who are not excluded from it by the clan’s kin- 
ship code, e.g., very close paternal relatives in case 
of exclusive matrilineal succession in kinship ex- 
ogamy. The institution of marriage among siblings 
and relatives, on the other hand, is usually confined 
to socially prominent families, especially royal fam- 
ilies, Here it is instrumental to maintaining the 
household’s economic means of power, as well as 
eliminating political struggles among pretenders, 
and preserving purity of blood. 

Normally, when a man brings a wife into his 
household community or when, lacking the neces- 
sary means, he moves into her own household com- 
munity, he acquires exclusive sexual rights to that 
woman. In reality, these exclusive rights are quite 
often precarious when compared with those enjoyed 
by an autocratic possessor of household power. For 
instance, the privileges enjoyed by the father-in-law 
within the extended family in Russia until modern 
times are notorious. 

However, the household community becomes, as 
a rule, subdivided into stable sexual groupings, 
composed of a man, his wife. and their children. 
The community of parents with their children, their 
domestics, and unmarried relatives is the normal 
size of the household community in our society. 
The household communities of the earlier epochs 
were not always very large structures. On the con- 
trary, they were often rather small units, especially 
when the way of earning a livelihood made disper- 
sion necessary. In the past, there were large house- 
hold communities which, while rooted in the parent 
and children relationship, extended far beyond it, 
including grandsons, brothers, cousins, and some- 
times also non-kin, to a degree which is very rare 
among civilized peoples today (viz., extended fam- 
ily). Extensive kinship households prevail where 
mass labor is employed, e.g., in intensive agricul- 
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tural economies, but also in aristocratic and pluto- 
cratic strata, where, in order to preserve social and 
economic power positions, it is necessary to keep 
the property intact. 

Apart from the early prohibition of sexual inter- 
course within the household community, the sexual 
sphere in an otherwise undeveloped culture is very 
often curbed by social structures that cut across the 
household authority in such a fashion that one can 
say that the first decisive break of the limitless 
household authority occurs in this area. With in- 
creasing attention paid to “blood relationship,” the 
concept of incest extends beyond the household to 
wider circles of blood relatives living away from 
the household and becomes subject to clan regula- 
tion. 


The Development to “Oikos” 


In this section we are not particularly concerned 
with those forms of economic enterprise that be- 
came separated from the household community, 
and which represent the foundation of capitalistic 
enterprise. Rather, we are interested in the evolu- 
tion of the household community that took an op- 
posite course. We can distinguish between two 
lines of development. On the one hand, there is the 
internal dissolution of household authority and 
household community by means of “exchange with 
the outside world” (in the broadest sense of the 
term), and the consequences of this exchange up 
until the birth of capitalistic enterprise. On the 
other hand, there is the development in the opposite 
direction: the internal differentiation of the house- 
hold community, its development to oikos, to use 
the term of Rodbertus. Oikos in the technical sense 
is not simply any extended household community 
or any group which produces on its own various 
products, industrial or agricultural. Rather, oikos 
refers to the authoritatively governed, expanded 
household of a prince, great landowner, or a patri- 
cian, the principle of which is not to earn money but 
to produce enough to satisfy the needs of the master 
through income received in kind. To this end, the 
master may use any means, including exchange. 
That the formative principle for him is the utiliza- 
tion of property for consumption needs and not as 
capital assets is of crucial importance. The essence 
of oikos is in the systematic satisfying of needs 
rather than in working for profit, even though indi- 
vidual industrial establishments oriented to profit- 
making may be attached to an oikos. 

Between these two principles there is, of course, 
a whole range of gradual transitions and a frequent 
overlapping between the two. Actually, oikos in the 


sense of a pure collective economy is seldom neces- 
sary once material culture reaches some appreciable 
degree of development. The oikos in its pure form, 
i.e., with the exclusion of exchange for profit, is pos- 
sible only in “autarkic” economy, i.e., as an inde- 
pendent economic unit with a minimum of ex- 
change. A staff of workers dependent on the house- 
hold, often with highly specialized skills, is engaged 
in providing the master’s economic, military, and 
sacramental goods and services. His own fields pro- 
vide the master with all the necessary raw materials; 
his workshops and workers produce all the required 
goods; his own domestic servants, clerks, house 
priests, and warriors provide the rest. The only pur- 
pose of exchange, then, is to get rid of occasional 
surpluses and secure what the household itself can- 
not produce. This state of affairs is closely approxi- 
mated by the royal economies of the Orient, espe- 
cially of Egypt, and, to a lesser degree, by the econ- 
omy of the noblemen and princes of the Homeric 
type. The royal households of the Persian and Fran- 
conian kings are closely related to it. The develop- 
ment of the landed proprietorships of the Roman 
Empire took this direction as their size and the bu- 
reaucratic and liturgical restrictions upon capital- 
istic acquisition increased and the influx of slaves 
decreased. The opposite tendency took place in the 
Middle Ages, with the growing importance of trans- 
portation of goods, cities, and money economy. 

Oikos was never entirely autarkic in either of 
these types. The pharaohs and most of the kings and 
noblemen of the Mediterranean area, especially the 
primitive ones, were engaged in foreign trade; their 
treasures depended to a considerable extent on the 
revenues from this trade. The revenues of the land- 
lords, as early as the Franconian Empire, included 
a large amount of money or valuable stock and in- 
comes of all sorts. The capitularies of the Francon- 
ian law presuppose as a common occurrence the 
sale of the surpluses of the royal fisci not needed by 
the court and the army. 

The unfree laborers of the large land- and slave- 
holders were usually only partly integrated into the 
economic organization controlled by the landlord. 
In the strict sense, this is true for personal servants 
and for those workers engaged in the economy satis- 
fying the needs of the lord and who were fully taken 
care of by him (“autarkic units”). Yet, it is also true 
for those unfree laborers who worked for the mas- 
ter in his own enterprise for the market, in the same 
manner as the slaves of the landlords of Carthage, 
Sicily, and Rome worked on their plantations; or 
the slaves of Demosthenes’ father worked in his 
two ergasteria; or, in modern times, Russian peas- 
ants worked in their landlords’ factories (“market- 
oriented economy”). 
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A large proportion of these slaves on plantations 
and in ergasteria were purchased in the market and 
were not “home-grown.” Unfree laborers born in a 
household presuppose the existence of unfree fam- 
ilies, ie., a decentralization of the dependence on 
the household and usually a partial relinquishment 
by the lord of his total exploitation of the labor 
power. 

The overwhelming majority of hereditarily un- 
free laborers is not used in centralized enterprises, 
and only a part of their productive power is at the 
disposal of the lord. These laborers pay him taxes, 
in kind or in money, fixed at a more or less arbitrary 
or traditional level. The question of how to use this 
labor force most profitably determines whether the 
lord will prefer to use the unfree labor as a working 
force or as a source of rent. In order to have a sup- 
plementary labor force of slaves without families 
lodged in barracks [familienlose Kasernensklaven], 
a cheap and continuous supply of slaves is necessary. 
Presuppositions of this are wars of slavery [Men- 
schenraubkriege] and the availability of cheap food 
for the slaves, in other words, a southern climate. 

Peasants in hereditary dependence can pay feudal 
dues in money only when they can bring their prod- 
uce to an accessible—which means, generally, lo- 
cal—market, and when the towns of the area are 
sufficiently developed. ‘Where cities are insuffi- 
ciently developed and where crops can be sold only 
through export, the employment of peasants by way 
of corvée on the landlord’s own estate was often the 
only way of using their labor force with profit. This 
was the case in eastern Germany and eastern Eu- 
rope, in contrast to western Europe, in the begin- 
ning of the modern era, and in the Russian “black 
earth” area in the nineteenth century. 

These conditions gave rise to the development of 
a large-scale agricultural enterprise within the oikos. 
The creation of large-scale industrial enterprises 
with unfree labor, or with the aid or exclusive use of 
hired free or unfree labor in his own or rented 
ergasteria, can make the manager of an oikos very 
much like a capitalistic entrepreneur, or can change 
him into one. This is exactly what happened, for 
instance, with the founders of the industrial system 
of the starostas* in Silesia. 

Utilizing the existing property so as to produce 
income is characteristic of the oikos. This, from the 
managerial point of view, can be actually indistin- 
guishable from, and can finally become identical 
with, the enterpriser’s own capital. Certain features 
of the starostas industry, as are to be found in Sil- 
esia, remind one of manorial economy. One such is 


* Starosta (in Poland) is a nobleman holding an estate 
of the Crown, with or without jurisdiction, Translator’s 
note. 


the combination of various enterprises, as, for in- 
stance, huge forestries with brick-yards, distilleries, 
sugar factories, and coal mines. These works are 
not linked with one another in the same way as a 
cluster of enterprises is united in a single modern 
enterprise (“combined” or “mixed”), by virtue of 
the fact that they represent different stages in the 
manufacture of certain raw material (including util- 
ization of by-products and waste) or because they 
are connected by market conditions. The landlord 
who affiliates a foundry and perhaps even a steel 
mill with his coal mines, or who attaches sawmills 
and cellulose factory to his forestry, can achieve 
practically the same result; the difference then lies 
only in the point of departure, not in the outcome. 

The beginnings of combinations of workshops 
based on the possession of a certain raw material 
can be found as early as the ergasteria of antiquity. 
The father of Demosthenes, coming from an Attic 
merchant family, was an importer and salesman 
(rdBovrAopévw) Of ivory, which could be used as an 
inlay in both knife handles and in furniture. Having 
already begun to let his own trained slaves manu- 
facture knives in his workshop, he had to take over 
the ergasterion of an insolvent cabinet-maker, in- 
cluding the slaves working in that ergasterion. He 
owned then a cutler’s and a cabinet-maker’s ergas- 
terion. 

The development of ergasteria progressed in the 
Hellenistic, especially Alexandrine, and old-Islamic 
civilizations. Utilizing unfree industrial labor as a 
source of income was quite common in oriental and 
classic antiquity, in the early Middle Ages, and in 
Russia before the abolition of serfdom. The master 
used to lease his slaves as labor force. Nikias did so 
on a large scale, hiring out his untrained slaves to 
the mine-owners. Ultimately, he had the slaves 
taught some craft in order to utilize them more effi- 
ciently. We find this situation through all antiquity, 
beginning with a contract naming prince Cambyses 
an owner of a tutor up until the Pandects. The 
same phenomenon existed in Russia in the eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries. After having them 
trained, the master may leave it up to the slaves to 
work as craftsmen on their own. Should they do so, 
they were obliged to pay him rent (in Greek, apo- 
phora; in Babylonian, mandaku; in German, Hals- 
steuer; in Russian, obrok). The master may also 
provide a workshop for them and supply them with 
machinery (peculiunt) and capital (merx peculiaris). 
In the master’s enterprise, there is a wide variety of 
all conceivable gradations that are historically doc- 
umented, from almost complete freedom of move- 
ment to a complete caserne-like regimentation. The 
economic details and peculiarities of the “enter- 
prises” that arose on the basis of the oikos, managed 
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either by the lord or by his subordinates, belong 
within another context. The development and trans- 
formation of the oikos into patrimonial authority 
will be examined later, in connection with our anal- 
ysis of the types of authority. 


The Dissolution of the Household Com- 
munity; Its Changing Function and In- 
creasing “Calculability’: The Origin of 
Modern Trading Companies 


In the course of cultural development, the in- 
ternal and external determinants of the weakening 
of household authority gain ascendancy. Operating 
from within, and correlated with the quantitative 
growth of economic means and resources, is the 
development and differentiation of abilities and 
wants. With the improvement and multiplication 
of life chances and opportunities, the individual 
becomes less and less content with being bound to 
rigid and undifferentiated forms of life prescribed 
by the community. Increasingly he desires to shape 
his life as an individual and to enjoy the fruits of 
his own abilities and labor as he himself wishes. 

The dissolution of the household authority is 
furthered by a number of outside factors. One of 
them is the fiscal interest in a more intensive ex- 
ploitation of the individual tax-paying capacity. 
While this is in favor of fitness for military service, it 
may work contrary to the interests in keeping one’s 
property intact. 

The usual consequence of these disintegrative 
tendencies is, in the first place, the increasing like- 
lihood of division of household communities in case 
of inheritance or marriage of children. In the early 
times of relatively primitive agriculture without 
tools, employment of mass labor was the only means 
of increasing productivity. As a result, the house- 
hold communities grew in size. The historical de- 
velopment and the concomitant development of 
individualized production brought about a decrease 
in the size of household communities, which con- 
tinued until the family unit of parents and chil- 
dren reached its normal size today. 

The function of the household community has 
changed so much that it is becoming increasingly 
inopportune for an individual to join a large com- 
munistic household. An individual no longer gets 
protection from the household and kinship groups 
but rather from the corporate political authority, 
which exercises compulsory jurisdiction. Further- 
more, household and occupation became ecologi- 
cally separated, and the household is no longer a 
unit of common production but a unit of common 
consumption. Moreover, the individual receives his 


entire education increasingly from agencies outside 
his home and by means which are supplied not by 
his home but by various institutions of the larger 
society: schools, bookstores, theaters, concert halls, 
clubs, public lectures, meetings, etc. He cannot 
thus regard the household community as the bearer 
of those cultural values in whose service he places 
himself. 

This decrease in the size of household communi- 
ties is not due to a growing “subjectivism” but to 
the objective determinants of its growth. It should 
not be overlooked that there exist also hindrances 
to this development, particularly on the highest 
levels of the economic scale. In agriculture, the pos- 
sibility of unrestricted splitting up of landed estates 
is tied in with certain technological conditions. An 
estate of circular shape, even a large one, with valu- 
able buildings on it, can be partitioned only at a loss. 
The division is technically facilitated by a sort of 
common farming, in which the various holdings 
lie side by side in strips, and by village settlement. 
Isolated location makes such a partition difficult. 
Separate farms and large estates, operated with an 
intensive expenditure of capital, therefore tend to 
be inherited by one individual. A small farm, oper- 
ated with intensive expenditure of labor and whose 
holdings lie side by side without footpaths, so that 
a particular holding can only be reached by crossing 
that of a neighbor, has a tendency to continuous 
splintering. In addition, the separate farm and large 
estate are much more suitable objects from which 
to extract tributary taxes on movable property in 
the form of long-term mortgages and pawns, and 
they are thus kept intact for the benefit of the 
creditors. 

Large property-holding, being a determinant of 
position and prestige, is conducive to the desire to 
keep it intact in the family. A small farm, on the 
other hand, is merely a place where work is done. 
There is an appositeness between the seigniorial 
standard of life, with its fixed conventions, and the 
large household communities. Given the spacious- 
ness of, say, a castle and the almost inevitable “inner 
distance” even between the closest members, these 
large household communities do not restrain the 
freedom that the individual demands to such an ex- 
tent as does the middle-class household, which may 
consist of an equally large number of: persons but 
occupies a smaller space and lacks the aristocratic 
sense of distance. Today, the large household com- 
munity provides an appropriate way of life, aside 
from the seigniorial one, only for an intense ideo- 
logical community of a religious sect, or a social- 
ethical sect, or an artistic coterie—corresponding 
to the monasteries and cloister-like communities of 
the past. 
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Even where the household unit remains out- 
wardly intact, the process of internal dissolution 
of household communism goes on irresistibly along 
with the growing “calculability.” We shall now 
examine the consequences of this factor in some- 
what greater detail. 

In the large capitalistic household communities 
of medieval cities—for example, in Florence— 
every person has his own account. He has pocket 
money (danari borsinghi) at his free disposal. 
Specific upper limits are set for certain expenditures 
—for example, visitors staying at the house upon 
invitation. He has to settle his account in the same 
way as do partners in any modern trading company. 
He has capital shares “within” the community, and 
he has property (fuori della compagnia) deposited 
with the community, on which he draws interest 
but which is not regarded as capital and therefore 
does not share in the profit. Participation in the 
communal action of the household, with its advan- 
tages and obligations, which one is “born into” has 
thus been replaced by a rational consociation [Ver- 
gesellschaftung]. The individual is “born into” the 
household community, but even as a child he is al- 
ready a potential commercial clerk and business 
partner of the rationally ordered business enterprise. 
It is evident that such conduct became possible only 
within the framework of a money economy; the 
development of the money economy therefore plays 
a crucial role in the internal dissolution of the 
household community. The money economy makes 
possible an objective calculation both of the pro- 
ductive performances and of the consumption of 
the individuals, and it makes it possible for them to 
satisfy their individual wants by “indirect ex- 
change,” through the medium of money. 

The parallelism of the money economy and the 
attenuation of household authority is, of course, far 
from complete. Household authority and household 
community are economically “irrational” institu- 
tions independent of economic conditions of a par- 
ticular period. In fact, their historical structure 
exercises considerable influence on the economic 
relationships. The socio-economic, political, and re- 
ligious factors—sych as the interest in keeping the 
property of a noble house intact; the military or- 
ganization according to kinship and presumably 
household groups; the father’s position as a house- 
priest—determined the origin of the patria potestas 
wielded by the Roman head of the family all his life. 
But it has persisted throughout the most diverse 
stages of economic development, until it attenuated 
in the period of Roman Empire. 

A similar situation has been brought about in 
China by the principle of filial piety, reinforced by 
the code of duties and bolstered by the state au- 


thority and the Confucian bureaucratic ethic, for 
the purpose of maintaining political control over 
the subjects—among other things. This principle of 
filial piety in practice led to a number of undesirable 
consequences, both economically and politically. 
Regulations concerning mourning were one case in 
point. For example, frequent vacancies of offices 
occurred, because piety to the deceased head of the 
household—originally fear of the dead man’s envy 
—forbade the use of his property and the occupa- 
tion of his office. The economic factors originally 
determine whether a property is inherited by one 
person or principal heir or whether it is divided. 
This practice varies with economic influences, but 
it cannot be explained solely by economic factors, 
and especially not by contemporary economic con- 
ditions. This was demonstrated particularly in the 
recent studies of Sering. Under identical conditions 
and in contiguous areas, there exist often quite dis- 
parate systems, affected especially by different eth- 
nic composition, e.g., Poles and Germans. The far 
reaching economic consequences of these differing 
structures were caused by factors that could be re- 
garded as “irrational” from the economic point of 
view at the very beginning, or that became irrational 
as a consequence of changes in economic condi- 
tions. 

In spite of all, the economic realities intervene in 
a compelling manner. First, there are characteristic 
differences depending on whether economic gain is 
attributed to common work or to common prop- 
erty. If the former situation obtains, the household 
authority is usually basically unstable, no matter 
how autocratic it may be. Mere separation from the 
parental household and the establishment of an in- 
dependent household is sufficient for a person to be 
set free from the household authority. This is mostly 
the case in the large household communities of 
primitive agricultural peoples. The emancipatio 
legis Saxonicae of the German law clearly has its 
economic foundation in the recognition of the im- 
portance of personal work performance, which 
antedated the formulation of this law. 

On the other hand, the household authority is 
typically stable wherever ownership of livestock, 
and property in general, forms the prime basis of 
existence. This is particularly true when land 
ceases to be abundant and becomes a scarce com- 
modity. For reasons already alluded to, family and 
lineage cohesion is generally an attribute of the 
landed aristocracy. The man without any landed 
property or with only little of it is also without the 
corporate lineage group. 

The same difference is to be found in the capital- 
istic stage of development. The large household 
communities of Florence and other parts of north- 
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ern Italy practiced the principle of joint responsi- 
bility and of maintaining the property intact. In the 
trading places of the Mediterranean, especially in 
Sicily and southern Italy, the exact opposite was the 
case: each adult member of the household could at 
any time request the apportionment and his share 
while the legator was still alive. Nor did joint per- 
sonal liability to the outsiders exist. In the family 
enterprises of northern Italy, the inherited capital 
represented the basis of economic power position to 
a greater degree than did the personal business ac- 
tivities of the partners. The opposite was true in 
southern Italy, where common property was treated 
as a product of common work. With the increasing 
importance of capital, the former practice gained 
ascendancy. 

In terms of a hypothetical sequence of develop- 
mental stages starting with the continuous com- 
munal action, the “later” stage, i.e., capitalistic 
type of economy, determines a theoretically “ear- 
lier” structure, in which the members of the house- 
hold are more tightly bound to the household and 
subjected to the household authority. 

A far more significant transformation of house- 
hold authority and household community, one 
which is characteristic of the Occident, took place 
in the household communities oriented to capital- 
istic enterprise, in Florence and other cities. The 
entire economic life of such a large household com- 
munity was periodically regulated by contracts. 
Whereas, originally, the personal funds and the 
business organization were regulated by the same 
set of rules, the situation gradually changed. The 
conduct of continuous capitalistic enterprise be- 
came a special occupation, performed in a special 
undertaking [Betrieb], which became increasingly 
separated from the activity of the household com- 
munity, in such a way that the old identity of house- 
ho!d, workshop, and office fell apart. The household 
community ceased to exist as a necessary basis of 
rational consociation or associative relationship in 
business. Henceforth, the business partner is not 
necessarily—or typically—an inmate of the house- 
hold. Consequently, it was mandatory to separate 
the business assets from the private property of the 
partners. Similarly, distinction began to be made 
between the employees of the business and the per- 
sonal domestic servants. Above all, distinction had 
to be made between the debts of the commercial 
house and the private household debts of the indi- 
vidual partners. The joint responsibility of the part- 
ners was limited to the debts of the company, which 
were identified as such by being transacted under 
the “firm.” i.e., under the name of the business com- 
pany. This whole development is obviously a pre- 
cise parallel to the separation of the bureaucratic 


office as occupation from the private life; the sep- 
aration of the “bureau” from the private household 
of the official; the separation of assets and liabilities 
of the office from the official’s private property; and 
of the official dealings from private dealings. The 
capitalistic business organization, whose seeds are 
within the household community, is thus already 
related to the “bureau,” and thus also to the now 
obvious bureaucratization of the private economic 
life. 

But the factor of decisive importance in this de- 
velopment is not the spatial differentiation or sep- 
aration of the household from the workshop and the 
store. This is rather typical of the bazaar system of 
the Islamic cities in the Orient, which rests through- 
out on the separation of the borough (Kasbeh), ba- 
zaar (suk), and residence. What is crucial is the 
separation of household and business for account- 
ing and legal purposes; and the development of a 
suitable body of laws, such as the commercial reg- 
ister, elimination of dependence of the association 
and the firm upon the family, and the creation of 
appropriate laws on bankruptcy. This fundamental 
development is the characteristic feature of the 
Occident, and it is worthy of note that the legal 
forms of our present commercial law were almost 
all developed as early as the Middle Ages—whereas 
they were almost entirely foreign to the law of an- 
tiquity with its capitalism which was quantitatively 
sometimes much more developed. This is one of the 
many phenomena characterizing most clearly the 
qualitative uniqueness of the development of mod- 
ern Capitalism, since both the concentration of the 
family property for the purpose of mutual economic 
support and the development of a “firm” from a 
family name existed, for example, in China as well. 
There, too, the joint liability of the family stands 
behind the debts of the individual. The name used 
by a company in commercial transactions does not 
provide information about the actual proprietor: 
there, too, the “firm” is related to the business or- 
ganization and not to the household. But the laws 
on private property and bankruptcy as they were 
developed in Europe seem to be absent in China. 
Two things are of special relevance: Association 
and credit, until the modern era, were to a large 
degree dependent on the kinship group. Likewise, 
the keeping of the property intact in thewell-to-do 
kinship groups and the mutual granting of credit 
within the kinship groups served different purposes. 
They were concerned not with capitalistic profit but 
with raising money to cover the costs of family 
members’ preparation for the examinations and 
afterwards for the purchase of an office. The in- 
cumbency of the office then offered the relatives ar 
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opportunity to recover their expenses with a profit 
from the legal and illegal revenues that the office 
afforded. Furthermore, these relatives could benefit 
from the protection of the office-holder. It was the 
chances of the politically rather than economically 
determined gain that were conducive to the “cap- 
italistic” cohesion of the family, especially one that 
was well-off economically. 

The capitalistic type of association, which cor- 
responds to our joint-stock company and is com- 
pletely detached, at least formally, from kinship 
and personal ties, has its antecedents in antiquity 
only in the area of politically oriented capitalism, 
ie., in companies of tax farmers. In the Middle 
Ages, these were the companies organized partly 
for colonizing ventures—such as the big branches 


of the Maone in Genoa—and partly for state credit 
—such as the Genoese association of creditors, 
which actually managed the municipal finances. In 
the area of private enterprise, the strictly commer- 
cial and capitalistic association is at first developed 
merely as an ad hoc company (commenda) for dis- 
tant trading, in the manner of occasional business 
according to varying circumstances, which existed 
already in the old Babylonian empire. An investor 
gave money to a traveling salesman for a specific 
trip, and they both then shared profit and loss. En- 
terprises that were endowed with monopolistic priv- 
ilege by the state, especially joint-stock-company- 
type of colonial enterprises, formed then the transi- 
tion to the application of these kinds of enterprises 
in private business. 


II-ETHNIC SOLIDARITIES 


1. Ethnic Groups 


BY MAX WEBER 


THE QUESTION of whether conspicuous 
“racial” differences are based on biological hered- 
ity or on social and cultural tradition is usually of 
no importance as far as their effect on mutual at- 
traction or repulsion is concerned. This is true of 
the development of endogamous conjugal groups, 
and even more so of attraction and repulsion in 
other kinds of social intercourse, i.e., of whether all 
sorts of friendly, companionable, or economic re- 
lationships between such groups are established 
easily and on the footing of mutual trust and re- 
spect, or whether such relationships are established 
with difficulty and with precautions that betray mis- 
trust. 

Groups within which easy social intercourse is 
possible may have their source and beginning in the 
most superficial differences of outward habits of 
life, which were formed due to some historical ac- 
cident, just as well as in inherited racial character- 


Translated by Ferdinand Kolegar, from Max Weber, 
“Entstehung ethnischen Gemeinsamkeitsglaubens. Sprach- 
und Kultgemeinschaft,” in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
(Tiiebingen: J. C. B. Mohr [Paul Siebeck], 1947), I, 234— 
40, with the permission of J. C. B. Mohr. 


istics. That the deviant custom is not understood in 
its subjective meaning since the key to it is lacking, 
is almost as decisive as the peculiarity of the deviant 
customs as such, But, as we shall soon see, not all 
repulsion is attributable to the absence of mutual 
understanding. Differences in the style of beard and 
hairdo, clothes, food and eating habits, division of 
labor between the sexes, and all kinds of visible 
differences can, in some cases, give rise to repul- 
sion and contempt for the bearers of these strangely 
different ways. In their effect on the feeling of at- 
traction or repulsion, there are as few distinctions 
between the importance or unimportance of the 
above-mentioned differences as in the primitive 
travel descriptions, or in the Histories of Herodotus, 
or in the old prescientific ethnography. Seen from 
their positive aspect, however, these differences may 
give rise to a consciousness of kind, This conscious- 
ness of kind may then become the bearer of com- 
munal social relationships. Likewise, every type of 
community, from a household group or neighbor- 
hood group to a political or religious community, 
typically becomes a bearer of shared customs. All 
differences of custom can sustain a specific sense of 
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“honor” or “dignity” in their practitioners. The orig- 
inal motives or reasons for the inception of differ- 
ent habits of life are forgotten and the contrasts are 
then perpetuated as conventions. 

Any community can create customs, and it can 
also effect, in certain circumstances very decisively, 
the selection of anthropological types. This it can 
do by breeding, by providing favorable chances of 
life, survival, and reproduction for certain heredi- 
tary qualities and traits. This holds both for internal 
assimilation and for external differentiation. 

Any aspect or cultural trait, no matter how 
superficial, can serve as a starting point for the fa- 
miliar tendency to monopolistic closure. The uni- 
versal force of imitation has the general effect of 
only gradually changing both the anthropological 
types through racial mixing and the traditional cus- 
toms and usages. Sharp boundaries between areas 
of externally observable styles of life often arose by 
conscious monopolistic closure. This started from 
small differences, which were then purposely culti- 
vated and intensified. Or they arose when, as a re- 
sult of either peaceful or warlike migrations, com- 
munities that had previously lived far from each 
other and had accommodated themselves to their 
heterogeneous conditions of existence now came to 
live side by side. Similarly, sharply different racial 
types, which came into being by breeding in isola- 
tion, may come into close mutual contact either be- 
cause of monopolistic closure or because of migra- 
tion. 

Similarity and contrast of physical type and of 
custom have the same effect on formation of a com- 
munity and are subject in their origin and change to 
identical conditions of communal life, regardless of 
whether they are biologically inherited or culturally 
transmitted. The difference lies partly in their dif- 
ferential instability, depending on whether they are 
biologically inherited or transmitted by tradition, 
partly in the fixed (though often unknown) limit to 
engendering new hereditary qualities. Compared to 
this, the scope for assimilation of new customs is 
incomparably greater, although there are consid- 
erable variations in the transmissibility of tradi- 
tions. 

Almost any kind of similarity or contrast of phys- 
ical type and of habits can induce the belief that a 
tribal affinity or disaffinity exists between groups 
that attract or repel each other. Not every belief in 
tribal affinity, however, is founded on the resem- 
blance of customs or of physical type. But, in spite 
of great variations in this area, such a belief can 
exist and can develop community-forming powers 
when it is buttressed by a memory of an actual mi- 
gration, be it colonization or individual migration. 
The persistent effect of the old and traditional ways 


and of childhood reminiscences can be a source of 
a homeland or native-country sentiment [Heimats- 
gefuehl] .among emigrants, even when they have 
become so thoroughly adjusted to the new country 
that return to their homeland would be intolerable 
(this being the case of most German-Americans, for 
example). 

In colonies, the attachment to the colonists’ 
homeland survives despite considerable mixing 
with the inhabitants of the colonial land and despite 
profound changes in tradition and hereditary type 
as well. In case of political colonization, the decisive 
factor is the need of political support. In general, 
the continuation of relationships created by mar- 
riage is important, and so are the market relation- 
ships, provided that the “customs” remained un- 
changed. These market relationships between the 
homeland and the colony may be very close, es- 
pecially when colonies are in an almost absolutely 
alien environment and within an alien political ter- 
ritory. 

The belief in tribal kinship, regardless of whether 
it has any objective foundation, can have important 
consequences especially for the formation of a 
political community. Those human groups that en- 
tertain a subjective belief in their common descent 
—because of similarities of physical type or of 
customs or both, or because of memories of colo- 
nization and migration—in such a way that this 
belief is important for the continuation of non- 
kinship communal relationship, we shall call “eth- 
nic” groups, regardless of whether an objective 
blood relationship exists or not. The ethnic group 
differs from the kinship community precisely in 
being a group (which believes in its common de- 
scent) but not a community, unlike the kinship 
group which is characterized by actual communal 
action. In our present sense, the ethnic community 
itself is not a community; it only facilitates com- 
munal relationships. It facilitates and promotes all 
types of communal relationships, particularly in the 
political sphere. On the other hand, it is primarily 
the political community, no matter how artificial, 
that inspires the belief in common ethnicity. This 
belief tends to persist even after the disintegration 
of the political community, unless drastic differ- 
ences in the custom, physical type, or, above all, 
language exist among its members. 

This artificial origin of the belief in common eth- 
nicity is in full accord with the already described 
schema of transmutation of rational associative re- 
lationships into personalized communal relation- 
ships. In the relative absence of rational associative 
action, almost any, even a purely rational, consoci- 
ation can attract communal consciousness in the 
form of personal confraternity based on the belief 
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in common ethnicity. The Greeks still viewed even 
the arbitrary divisions of the polis in terms of per- 
sonal “corporate groups,” with a distinct com- 
munity of cult and claiming a common artificial 
ancestor. The twelve tribes of Israel were subdivi- 
sions of a political community, and they alternated 
in performing certain functions on a monthly basis. 
The same holds for the Greek tribes (phyle) and 
their subdivisions. But even the latter are regarded 
as units of common ethnic descent. The original 
division may have been induced by political or 
actual ethnic differences. The effect, however, was 
the same, even where such a division was made 
quite purposely and on the basis of rational con- 
siderations, after the break-up of old corporate 
groups and relinquishment of local cohesion, as it 
was done by Cleisthenes. This does not mean that, 
as a rule, the Greek polis was actually or originally 
a tribal or dynastic state. But it is, in general, a sign 
of the rather low degree of rationalization of Greek 
communal [political] life. Conversely, it is a symp- 
tom of the greater rationalization of the Roman 
political community that its old schematic sub- 
divisions (curiae) took bn religious importance with 
a pretense to ethnic origin to only a small degree. 

The belief in common ethnicity is very often, 
though not always, an obstacle to the existence of 
groups where easy social intercourse [soziale 
Verkehrsgemeinschaften] is possible. Such groups 
are not identical with the endogamous conjugal 
groups, since both of them can be of varying scope 
and range. But they both rest on a similar basis, 
which is the belief in a specific “honor” of their 
members, not shared by the outsiders, i.e., the sense 
of ethnic honor. Later on we shall discuss how it is 
related to the sense of honor of a distinctive social 
group [staendische Ehre]. At this point a few re- 
marks will suffice. A rigorous sociological investi- 
gation would have to make a much finer distinction 
between these concepts than we have done for our 
limited purpose here. 

Communities can engender sentiments of com- 
munity [Gemeinsamkeitsgefuehle], which will per- 
sist even after the community itself has disappeared 
and which will have an “ethnic” connotation. The 
political community in particular can produce such 
an effect. This is especially so in the case of that type 
of a community which is the bearer of a specific 
“culture value of the masses” [Massenkulturgut} 
and which makes mutual understanding possible or 
easier, namely, the community of language. 

Wherever the memory of the origin of an émigré 
community by peaceful secession or emigration 
(“colony,” ver sacrum, and the like) from a mother 
community remains for some reason continually 
alive, there undoubtedly exists a very specific and 


often extremely powerful sense of ethnic commu- 
nity. This sense of ethnic community is determined 
by several factors: by the shared political “mem- 
ory” or, even more importantly in the earlier times, 
by the existence of ties with the old cult-communi- 
ties; and by unceasing strengthening of the kinship 
groups and other communal relationships by means 
of pervasive and ever felt relations between the old 
and the new community. Where these relationships 
are lacking, or once they cease to exist, the sense of 
ethnic community is absent, regardless of how 
close the kinship may be. 

Apart from the community of language, which 
may or may not coincide with objective or subjec- 
tively believed consanguinity, and apart from com- 
mon religious belief, which is also independent of 
consanguinity, and apart from the effect of com- 
mon political fortunes and the memories thereof. 
which at least objectively have nothing to do with 
consanguinity, the ethnic differences that remain 
are, on the one hand, aesthetically conspicuous dif- 
ferences of the external physical appearance and, 
on the other hand and of equal weight, the percep- 
tible differences in the conduct of everyday life. Of 
special importance are precisely those items which 
may otherwise seem to be of small social relevance, 
since when ethnic differentiation is concerned it is 
always the outward conspicuous differences that 
come into play. 

The community of language and, along with it, 
the identity of the “ritual regimentation of life,” as 
determined by shared religious beliefs, obviously 
are universal elements of feelings of ethnic affinity 
{ethnische WVerwandtschaftsgefuehle], especially 
since the meaningful “intelligibility” [sinnhafte Ver- 
staendlichkeit] of the behavior of others is the most 
fundamental presupposition of communal relation- 
ship. But since we shall not consider these two ele- 
ments in the present context, we ask: what is it that 
remains? It must be admitted that palpable differ- 
ences in dialect and differences of religion in them- 
selves do not exclude sentiments of common eth- 
nicity. 

Next to pronounced differences in the style of 
economic life, the belief in ethnic affinity has at all 
times been affected by outward differences in 
clothes, in the style of housing, food and eating 
habits, the division of labor between the sexes, and 
between the free and the unfree. That is to say, 
these things concern one’s conception of what is 
correct and proper and, above all, of what affects 
the individual’s sense of honor and dignity. All 
those things we shall find later on as objects of 
specific differences between “status” groups. The 
conviction of the excellence of one’s own customs 
and the inferiority of alien ones, a conviction which 
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sustains the sense of ethnic honor, is actually quite 
analogous to the sense of honor of distinctive status 
groups. 

The sense of ethnic honor is a specific honor of 
the masses [Massenehre], for it is accessible to any- 
body who belongs to the subjectively believed com- 
munity of descent. The “poor white trash,” i.e., the 
propertyless and, in the absence of free work op- 
portunities, very often destitute white inhabitants 
of the southern states of the United States of Amer- 
ica in the period of slavery, were the actual bearers 
of racial antipathy, which was quite foreign to the 
planters. This was so because the social honor of 
the “poor whites” was dependent upon the social 
déclassement of the Negroes. 

And behind all ethnic diversities there is some- 
how naturally the notion of the “chosen people,” 
which is nothing else but a counterpart of status 
differentiation translated into the plane of hori- 
zontal coexistence. The idea of a chosen people de- 
rives its popularity from the fact that it can be 
claimed to an equal degree by any and every mem- 
ber of the mutually despising groups, in contrast to 
status differentiation which always rests on subordi- 
nation. Consequently, ethnic repulsion may take 
hold of all conceivable differences between the no- 
tions of propriety and transforms them into “ethnic 
conventions.” 

Besides the previously mentioned elements, 
which were still more or less closely related to the 
economic order, conventionalization (a term to be 
expounded later) may take hold of such things as a 
hairdo or style of beard and the like. The differences 
thereof have an “ethnically” repulsive effect, be- 
cause they are thought of as symbols of ethnic 
membership. The repulsion naturally is not based 
merely on the “symbolic” character of the distin- 
guishing traits. The fact that the Scythian women 
oiled their hair with butter, which then gave off a 
rancid odor, while Greek women used perfumed 
oil to achieve the same purpose, thwarted—accord- 
ing to an ancient report—all attempts at social 
intercourse between the aristocratic ladies of these 
two groups. The smell of butter certainly had a 
more compelling effect than even the most promi- 
nent racial differences, or than—as far as I could 
see—the “odor of Negroes,” of which so many 
fables are told. In general, racial qualities are effec- 
tive as limiting factors in giving rise to the belief in 
common ethnicity, such as in case of an excessively 
heterogeneous and aesthetically unaccepted physi- 
cal type; they are not positively “community- 
forming.” 

Pronounced differences of custom, which play a 
role equal to that of inherited physical type in the 
creation of feelings of common ethnicity and ideas 


of kinship, are usually caused, in addition to lin- 
guistic and religious differences, by the diverse 
economic and political conditions of various hu- 
man social groups. If we ignore clear-cut linguistic 
boundaries and sharply demarcated political or 
religious communities as a basis of differences of 
custom—and these in fact are lacking in wide areas 
of the African and South American continents— 
then there are only gradual transitions of custom 
and no immutable ethnic frontiers, except those due 
to gross geographical differences. The sharp de- 
marcation of areas wherein ethnically relevant cus- 
toms predominate, which were not conditioned 
either by political or economic or religious factors, 
usually came into existence by way of migration or 
expansion, when groups of people that had previ- 
ously lived in complete or partial isolation from 
each other and became accommodated to hetero- 
geneous conditions of existence came to live side by 
side. As a result, the obvious contrast usually 
evokes, on both sides, the idea of blood disaffinity 
or “foreignness” [Blutsfremdheit], regardless of the 
objective state of affairs. 

It is understandably difficult to determine in gen- 
eral—and it is of questionable importance even in 
a concrete individual case—what influence specific 
ethnic factors (i.e., the belief in a blood relationship, 
or its opposite, which rests on similarities, or differ- 
ences, of a person’s physical appearance and style 
of life) have on the formation of a community. 

There is no difference between the ethnically rel- 
evant customs and customs in general, as far as 
their effect is concerned. The belief in affiliation of 
descent [A bstammungsverwandtschaft], in combi- 
nation with a similarity of customs, is likely to pro- 
mote the diffusion of communal action among those 
allied by ethnic ties, because “imitation” is gen- 
erally encouraged by the consciousness of com- 
munity. This is especially true of the propaganda of 
religious communities. But these are all-too-vague 
statements. The content of communal action that is 
possible on an ethnic basis remains indefinite. There 
is a corresponding ambiguity of concepts denoting 
ethnically determined communal action, i.e., de- 
termined by the belief in blood relationship. Such 
concepts are “clan,” “tribe,” “nation,” each of 
which is ordinarily used in the sense of an ethnic 
subdivision of the following one (although the first 
two may be used in reversed order). Using such 
terms, one usually tacitly assumed either the exist- 
ence of a contemporary political community, be it 
even a loose one; or memories of an extinct politi- 
cal community, such as they are preserved in epic 
tales and legends; or the existence of a linguistic 
community; or, finally, of a religious community. 
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Certain religious communities especially were the 
typical concomitants of a tribal or national con- 
sciousness based on a belief in blood relationship. 
But in the absence of the political community, pres- 
ent or past, the external delimitation of such a com- 
munity was usually rather indistinct. The religious 
communities of Germanic tribes, as late as the late 
Burgundian period, were rudiments of political 
communities and therefore apparently firmly de- 
limited. The Delphian oracle was an undoubted 
cultic sign of the national identity of the Greek 
world. But God revealed information even to the 
barbarians and accepted their adulation, too, and 
only few segments of Greeks, and none of their 


most powerful communities, took part in the “so- 
cietalized” administration of this cult. The com- 
munity of cult as an index of “tribalism” is thus 
generally either a remnant of a largely political type 
of community, which once existed but was de- 
stroyed by disunion and colonization, or it is—as 
in the case of Delphian Apollo—a product of a 
“culture-community” brought about by other than 
purely ethnic conditions, and which in its turn gives 
rise to the belief in blood relationship. All history 
shows how easily political communal action can 
give rise to the idea of blood relationship, unless 
gross differences of anthropological type are there 
to impede it. 


2. The Problem of Minority Groups 


BY LOUIS WIRTH 


WE MAY DEFINE a minority as a group 
of people who, because of their physical or cultural 
characteristics, are singled out from the others in 
the society in which they live for differential and 
unequal treatment, and who therefore regard them- 
selves as objects of collective discrimination. The 
existence of a minority in a society implies the exist- 
ence of a corresponding dominant group enjoying 
higher social status and greater privileges. Minority 
status carries with it the exclusion from full partici- 
pation in the life of the society. Though not neces- 
sarily an alien group, the minority is treated and 
regards itself as a people apart. 

To understand the nature and significance of 
minorities it is necessary to take account of their 
objective as well as their subjective position. A 
minority must be distinguishable from the domi- 
nant group by physical or cultural marks. In the 
absence of such identifying characteristics it blends 
into the rest of the population in the course of time. 
Minorities objectively occupy a disadvantageous 
position in society. As contrasted with the dominant 
group they are debarred from certain opportunities 
—economic, social and political. These depriva- 
tions circumscribe the individual’s freedom of 
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choice and self-development. The members of mi- 
nority groups are held in lower esteem and may 
even be objects of contempt, hatred, ridicule, and 
violence. They are generally socially isolated and 
frequently spatially segregated. Their subordinate 
position becomes manifest in their unequal access 
to educational opportunities and in their restricted 
scope of occupational and professional advance- 
ment. They are not as free as other members of so- 
ciety to join the voluntary associations that express 
their interests. They suffer from more than the or- 
dinary amount of social and economic insecurity. 
Even as concerns public policy they are frequently 
singled out for special treatment; their property 
rights may be restricted; they may not enjoy the 
equal protection of the laws; they may be deprived 
of the right of suffrage and may be excluded from 
public office. 

Aside from these objective characteristics by 
which they are distinguished from the dominant 
group and in large measure as a result of them, mi- 
norities tend to develop a set of attitudes, forms of 
behavior, and other subjective characteristics which 
tend further to set them apart. One cannot long dis- 
criminate against people without generating in them 
a sense of isolation and of persecution and without 
giving them a conception of themselves as more 
different from others than in fact they are. Whether, 
as a result of this differential treatment, the minority 
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comes to suffer from a sense of its own inferiority 
or develops a feeling that it is unjustly treated— 
which may lead to a rebellious attitude—depends in 
part upon the length of time that its status has ex- 
isted and in part upon the total social setting in 
which the differential treatment operates. Where a 
caste system has existed over many generations and 
is sanctioned by religious and other sentiments, the 
attitude of resignation is likely to be dominant over 
the spirit of rebellion. But in a secular society where 
class rather than caste pervades the stratification of 
people, and where the tradition of minority status 
is of recent origin, minorities, driven by a sense of 
frustration and unjustified subordination, are likely 
to refuse to accept their status and their depriva- 
tion without some effort to improve their lot. 

When the sentiments and attitude of such a dis- 
advantaged group become articulate, and when the 
members become conscious of their deprivations 
and conceive of themselves as persons having rights, 
and when they clamor for emancipation and equal- 
ity, a minority becomes a political force to be reck- 
oned with. To the individual members of such a 
group the most onerous circumstance under which 
they have to labor is that they are treated as mem- 
bers of a category, irrespective of their individual 
merits. Hence, it is important to recognize that 
membership in a minority is involuntary; our own 
behavior is irrelevant. Many of us are identified 
with political, social, and intellectual groups which 
do not enjoy the favor of the dominant group in so- 
ciety, but as long as we are free to join and to leave 
such groups at will we do not by virtue of our mem- 
bership in them belong to a minority. Since the 
racial stock from which we are descended is some- 
thing over which we have perhaps least control and 
since racial marks are the most visible and perma- 
nent marks with which we are afflicted, racial mi- 
norities tend to be the most enduring minorities of 
all. 

It should be noted further that a minority is not 
necessarily an alien group. Indeed, in many parts of 
the world it is the native peoples who constitute the 
minority, whereas the invaders, the conquerors, or 
the newcomers occupy the status of dominant 
groups. In the United States the indigenous Indians 
occupy the position of a minority. In Canada the 
earlier French settlers are a minority in relation to 
the more recent English migrants. In almost all 
colonial countries it is the “foreigners” who are 
dominant and the indigenous populations who are 
subordinate. 

Nor should it be assumed that the concept is a 
statistical one. Although the size of the group may 
have some effect upon its status and upon its rela- 
tionship to the dominant group, minorities are not 


to be judged in terms of numbers. The people whom 
we regard as a minority may actually, from a nu- 
merical standpoint, be a majority. Thus, there are 
many parts of the South in the United States where 
the Negroes are the overwhelming majority of the 
inhabitants but, nevertheless, are an unmistakable 
minority in the sense that they are socially, politi- 
cally, and economically subordinate. 

It may even be true that a people may attain the 
status of a minority even though it does not become 
the object of disesteem, discrimination, and persecu- 
tion. If it considers itself the object of such inferior 
treatment, an oppression psychosis may develop. If 
a group sets itself apart from others by a distinctive 
culture and perpetuates itself in this isolated condi- 
tion long enough, the social distances between itself 
and others may grow so great as to lead to the ac- 
cumulation of suspicion and non-intercourse which 
will make it virtually impossible for members of 
these groups to carry on a truly collective life. Lack 
of intimate knowledge of and contact with others 
may in the course of time generate an incapacity for 
mutual understanding and appreciation which al- 
lows mental stereotypes to arise which the individ- 
ual cannot escape. What matters, then, about mi- 
norities is not merely their objective position but 
the corresponding patterns of behavior they develop 
and the pictures they carry around in their heads of 
themselves and of others. While minorities more 
often than not stand in a relationship of conflict 
with the dominant group, it is their nonparticipation 
in the life of the larger society, or in certain aspects 
thereof, that more particularly marks them as a 
minority people and perpetuates their status as such. 

It is easy enough to catalog the minority peoples 
in various parts of the world in accordance with a 
set of criteria such as race, national origin, lan- 
guage, religion, or other distinctive cultural traits. 
Thus it is possible to define the areas of the world 
where one or another racial, ethnic, linguistic, or 
religious group occupies a subordinate status with 
reference to some other group. In different parts of 
the world different groups are consigned to minority 
status. A given racial, ethnic, linguistic, or religious 
group may be dominant in one area and be the 
minority in another. Similar variations are found 
throughout history. Groups which in one epoch 
were dominant may in another be reduced to sub- 
ordinate status. Because of the colonizing enter- 
prises of some of the nation-states of Western Eu- 
rope a large part of the rest of the world has been 
subordinated to their political rule, their economic 
control, and the technology and culture which the 
European settlers managed to superimpose upon 
the peoples and areas which they brought under 
their domain. On a world scale, therefore, there is 
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an extraordinarily close association between the 
white Western Europeans as colonizers and con- 
querors and their status as dominant groups. Cor- 
respondingly, there is a close association between 
the nonwhite peoples of the world as the conquered 
and enslaved peoples and their status as minority 
groups. There are notable exceptions, however, both 
in time and in space. In an earlier period of Euro- 
pean history the yellow peoples of the East overran 
vast stretches of the European continent and for a 
time at least reduced the natives to inferior status. 
There had been similar, though temporary, inva- 
sions of Europe from Africa in the course of which 
Negroid groups became dominant over the white 
Europeans. Similarly, the enterprise and military 
prowess of the Japanese has led to the subjugation 
of vast stretches of the Orient beyond their island 
empire which contain many areas and great popu- 
lations of non-Japanese stock, including European 
whites. On the whole, however, the expansion of 
European civilization to the ends of the earth has 
been so irresistible that from a racial standpoint, 
virtually the world over, the whites constitute the 
dominant group and the colored peoples the minor- 
15iess 

We are less concerned, however, in this analysis, 
with racial minorities than with ethnic minorities, 
and hence it will be well to examine in some detail 
the linguistic, religious, and national minorities 
within the white group in Europe and in America. 
The existence of such groups in virtually every 
European and American country calls attention to 
the fact that the modern nation-states into which 
we are accustomed to divide the world and to which 
we are wont to ascribe a high degree of ethnic homo- 
geneity are far from being as closely knit by inter- 
marriage, in-breeding, social intercourse, and free- 
dom of opportunity for everyone as the stereotypes 
of national cultures appear to indicate. 

In Europe and in America there are today vast 
differences between the status of different ethnic 
groups from country to country and from region to 
region. In pre-war Poland under the Czarist regime 
the Poles were a distinct ethnic minority. When 
they gained their independence at the end of the 
first World War, they lost their minority status but 
reduced their Jewish fellow Poles to the status of a 
minority. As immigrants to the United States the 
Poles again became themselves a minority. During 
the brief period of Nazi domination the Sudeten 
Germans of Czechoslovakia reveled in their position 
of dominance over the Czechs among whom they 
had only recently been a minority. The European 
immigrants to the United States from such dom- 
inantly Catholic countries as Italy and Poland, for 
instance, find themselves reduced from a dominant 


to a minority group in the course of their immigra- 
tion. It is not the specific characteristics, therefore, 
whether racial or ethnic, that mark a people as a 
minority but the relationship of their group to some 
other group in the society in which they live. The 
same characteristics may at one time and under one 
set of circumstances serve as marks of dominant 
status and at another time and under another set of 
circumstances symbolize identification with a mi- 
nority. 

It is much more important, therefore, to under- 
stand the nature and the genesis of the relationship 
between dominant group and minority group than 
it is to know the marks by the possession of which 
people are identified as members of either. Once we 
know that almost any distinctive characteristics, 
whether it be the physical marks of race, or lan- 
guage, religion, and culture, can serve as criteria of 
membership in a minority we will not be inclined to 
construct a typology of minorities upon the marks 
by which they are identified. A fruitful typology 
must rather be useful in delineating the kinds of 
relationships between minorities and dominant 
groups and on the kinds of behavior characteristi- 
cally associated with these types of relationships. 

An adequate typology of minorities must, there- 
fore, take account of the general] types of situations 
in which minorities find themselves and must seek 
to comprehend the modus vivendi that has grown up 
between the segments of those societies in which 
minority problems exist. There are a number of 
axes alongside of which the problems of minorities 
range themselves. Among these are: (1) the number 
and size of distinct minorities in the society in ques- 
tion; (2) the degree to which minority status in- 
volves friction with the dominant group or exclu- 
sion from participation in the common life of the 
society; (3) the nature of the social arrangement 
governing the relationship between minority and 
dominant group; and, (4) the goals toward which 
the minority and dominant groups are striving in 
quest of a new and more satisfactory equilibrium. 
A survey of historical and contemporary minority 
problems along these lines will probably not cover 
the whole range of minority problems and to that 
extent the typology will be partial. At the same time 
it should be understood that as long as the relations 
between minority and dominant group are fluid— 
and wherever they do not rest upon long-accepted 
and settled premises—any rigid typology will prove 
unsatisfactory. Conversely where the minority’s re- 
lationship to the dominant group is definitely struc- 
turalized and embedded in the mores, laws, and in- 
stitutions a typological approach may be highly re- 
warding. 
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While the above criteria might give us a basis for 
the classification of minorities, they do not come as 
close to the actual minority problems that plague 
the modern world as we can come by analyzing the 
major goals toward which the ideas, the sentiments, 
and the actions of minority groups are directed. 
Viewed in this way minorities may conveniently be 
typed into: (1) pluralistic; (2) assimilationist; (3) 
secessionist; and (4) militant. 

A pluralistic minority is one which seeks tolera- 
tion for its differences on the part of the dominant 
group. Implicit in the quest for toleration of one’s 
group differences is the conception that variant cul- 
tures can flourish peacefully side by side in the 
same society. Indeed, cultural pluralism has been 
held out as one of the necessary preconditions of a 
rich and dynamic civilization under conditions of 
freedom. It has been said in jest that “tolerance is 
the suspicion that the other fellow might be right.” 

Toleration requires that the dominant group shall 
feel sufficiently secure in its position to allow dis- 
senters a certain leeway. Those in control must be 
convinced either that the issues at stake are not too 
vital, or else they must be so thoroughly imbued 
with the ideal of freedom that they do not wish to 
deny to others some of the liberties which they 
themselves enjoy. If there is a great gulf between 
their own status and that of the minority group, if 
there is a wide difference between the two groups in 
race or origin, the toleration of minorities may go 
as far as virtually to perpetuate several subsocieties 
within the larger society. 

Even in the “sacred” society of medieval Europe 
dominated by the Church, there were long periods 
when heretics were tolerated, although at other 
times they faced the alternatives of conformity or 
extermination. The history of the Jews in medieval 
Europe offers ample evidence of the ability of a mi- 
nority to survive even under minimum conditions 
of toleration. It should be noted, however, that at 
times the margin of safety was very narrow and 
that their ultimate survival was facilitated by the 
fact that they formed an alien cultural island within 
the larger Christian world and performed useful 
functions such as trade and commerce in which the 
creed of the dominant group would not allow its 
own members to engage. The coexistence of the 
Jews and Christians in the same countries often did 
not transcend the degree of mutuality characteristic 
of the symbiotic relations existing between different 
species of plants and animals occupying the same 
habitat but which are forced by their differential 
structure to live off one another. It involved a mini- 
mum of consensus. 

The range of toleration which a pluralistic minor- 
ity seeks may at first be quite narrow. As in the case 


of the Jews in medieval Europe, or the Protestants 
in dominantly Catholic countries, it may be con- 
fined to freedom to practice a dissenting religion. 
Or, as in the case of the ethnic minorities of Czarist 
Russia and the Austro-Hungarian empire of the 
Hapsburgs, it may take the form of the demand for 
the recognition of a language as the official medium 
of expression for the minority and the right to have 
it taught in their schools. While on the one hand the 
pluralistic minority craves the toleration of one or 
more of its cultural idiosyncrasies, on the other 
hand it resents and seeks protection against coerced 
absorption by the dominant group. Above all it 
wishes to maintain its cultural identity. 

The nationalities of Europe, which in the nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries embarked upon 
a course of achieving national independence, began 
their careers as pluralistic minorities bent merely 
upon attaining cultural autonomy. Some of these 
minorities had enjoyed national independence at an 
earlier period and merely wished to recover and 
preserve their cultural heritage. This was the case 
in Poland, for instance, which sought to recover 
from Czarist Russia a measure of religious and lin- 
guistic autonomy. Czech and Irish nationalism was 
initiated under similar historic circumstances. 

It would be an error, however, to infer that the 
claims for cultural autonomy are generally pursued 
independently of other interests. Coupled with the 
demand, and often precedent to it there proceeds 
the struggle for economic and political equality or 
at least equalization of opportunity. Although the 
pluralistic minority does not wish to merge its total 
life with the larger society, it does demand for its 
members a greater measure of economic and politi- 
cal freedom if not outright civic equality. Ever since 
the revolutionary epoch of the late eighteenth cen- 
tury the economic and political enfranchisement of 
minorities has been regarded not merely as inherent 
in the “rights of man” but as the necessary instru- 
ment in the struggle for cultural emancipation. 
Freedom of choice in occupations, rights of land- 
ownership, entry into the civil service, access to the 
universities and the professions, freedom of speech. 
assembly, and publication, access to the ballot with 
a view to representation of minority voices in parlia- 
ment and government—these and other full privi- 
leges of citizenship are the foundation upon which 
cultural freedom rests and the instruments through 
which it must be achieved and secured. 


* * * 


Whereas a pluralistic minority, in order to main- 
tain its group integrity, will generally discourage in- 
termarriage and intimate social intercourse with the 
dominant group, the assimilationist minority puts no 
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such obstacles in the path of its members but looks 
upon the crossing of stocks as well as the blend- 
ing of cultures as wholesome end products. Since 
assimilation is a two-way process, however, in which 
there is give and take, the mergence of an assimila- 
tionist minority rests upon a willingness of the dom- 
inant group to absorb and of the minority group to 
be absorbed. The ethnic differences that exist be- 
tween the minority and the dominant group are not 
necessarily an obstacle to assimilation as long as the 
cultural traits of each group are not regarded as in- 
compatible with those of the other and as long as 
their blending is desired by both. The “melting pot” 
philosophy in the United States which applied to 
the ethnic minorities but excluded the racial minori- 
ties, notably the Negro, in so far as it was actually 
followed, tended to develop both among immigrants 
and natives an atmosphere conducive to the emer- 
gence of a crescive American culture to which both 
the dominant and minority groups contributed their 
share. This new culture, which is still in the process 
of formation, comprises cultural elements derived 
from all the ethnic groups constituting the American 
people, but integrates them into a new blend. 

The success with which such an experiment pro- 
ceeds depends in part upon the relative numbers in- 
volved and the period of time over which the proc- 
ess extends. Although since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century the United States absorbed some 
38 million immigrants from abroad, the influx was 
relatively gradual and the vast spaces and resources 
of the continent facilitated the settlement and ab- 
sorption of the newcomers. America was a rela- 
tively young country, dominated by the spirit of the 
frontier and by a set of laws and social ideals 
strongly influenced by the humanistic, liberalistic 
doctrines of religious toleration and the rights of 
man. This, together with the great need for labor to 
exploit the vast resources of the continent, contrib- 
uted to keeping American culture fluid and its peo- 
ple hospitable to the newcomers and the heritages 
they brought with them. No one group in the United 
States had so much power and pride of ancestry as 
to be able to assert itself as superior to all others. 

Nevertheless as’ the immigrants came in great 
waves, and as the wide margin of economic oppor- 
tunity shrank periodically, outbursts of intolerant 
and sometimes violent nativism and antialien feel- 
ing became manifest here too. As newer immigrant 
groups followed older waves the latest comers in- 
creasingly became the objects of prejudice and dis- 
crimination on the part of natives and older immi- 
grants alike. Moreover, as the various ethnic groups 
concentrated in specific areas and in large urban 
colonies and thus conspicuously unfolded their old 
world cultural heritages, their life became virtually 


autonomous and hence, by isolating themselves, 
their contact with the broad stream of American 
culture was retarded. In addition, their very success 
in competing with native and older settlers in occu- 
pations, professions, and business provoked antip- 
athies which found expression in intolerance move- 
ments and in the imposition of official and unofficial 
restrictions and handicaps. 

Although the ethnic minorities in the United 
States suffer mainly from private prejudices rather 
than restrictive public policies, their path of assim- 
ilation is not without its serious obstacles. The dis- 
tinctive cultures of the various ethnic groups are 
not merely assemblages of separable traits but his- 
torically welded wholes. Each immigrant group not 
only has its own language or dialect which serves as 
a barrier to intergroup communication and to the 
sharing of common ideas and ideals, but also its 
own religious, social, and even political institutions 
which tend to perpetuate group solidarity and to 
inhibit social intercourse with members of the “out” 
group. Moreover, each ethnic group in the United 
States, especially in the early period after its arrival, 
tends to occupy a characteristic niche in the econ- 
omy which generates certain definite similarities 
among its members in occupation, standard of liv- 
ing, place of residence, and mode of life. On the 
basis of such likenesses within the group and differ- 
ences without, stereotypes are built up and fixed 
attitudes arise which inhibit contact and develop 
social distances and prejudices. Overanxiety about 
being accepted sometimes results in a pattern of 
conduct among minorities that provokes a defense 
reaction on the part of the dominant group; these 
defense reactions may take the form of rebuffs 
which are likely to accentuate minority conscious- 
ness and thus retard assimilation. 

No ethnic group is ever unanimous in all of its 
attitudes and actions, and minority groups are no 
exception. They, too, have their internal differentia- 
tions, their factions and ideological currents and 
movements. It should be understood, therefore, that 
the difference between a pluralistic and an assimila- 
tionist minority must be sought in the characteristic 
orientation and directing social movement of these 
groups. The Jews furnish an excellent illustration of 
a minority which especially in modern times has 
vacillated between these two types. When the “out” 
group was favorably disposed toward the Jews, as- 
similation proceeded apace, even in the face of oc- 
casional rebuffs and persistent discrimination. 
When the dominant group made entry of the Jews 
difficult, when intolerance movements became pow- 
erful and widespread, and when persecution came 
to be the order of the day, the Jews as a minority 
group generally withdrew into themselves and by 
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virtue of being excluded became clannish. The most 
conspicuous example of this transformation is to 
be found in the shift in the attitude of the German 
Jews who—before the anti-Semitic wave climaxed 
by the Hitler epic—could have been correctly char- 
acterized as an assimilationist minority and whose 
optimum longing upon the advent of Hitler was for 
even a modicum of toleration. Among Jews in this 
country a similar differentiation is contemporane- 
ously found. The older settlers and those who have 
climbed the economic and social scale seek on the 
whole full incorporation into the larger society and 
may truly be regarded as an assimilationist mi- 
nority; but the later comers and those whose hopes 
have been frustrated by prejudice, those who 
through generations of persecution in the Old 
World retain a more orthodox ritual and a more 
isolated and self-sufficient community life, gen- 
erally do not seek full cultural identification with 
American society at large. To be sure they aspire to 
full social and economic equality with the rest of 
the population, but they seek to retain a degree of 
cultural autonomy. 


%* * * 


The principal and ultimate objective of such a 
minority is to achieve political as well as cultural 
independence from the dominant group. If such a 
group has had statehood at an earlier period in its 
career, the demand for recognition of its national 
sovereignty may be based upon the cultivation 
among its members of the romantic sentiments as- 
sociated—even if only in the imagination—with its 
former freedom, power, and glory. In such a case 
the minority’s cultural monuments and survivals, its 
language, lore, literature, and ceremonial institu- 
tions, no matter how archaic or reminiscent of the 
epoch of the group’s independence, are revivified 
and built up into moving symbols of national gran- 
deur. 

In this task the intellectuals among the minority 
group play a crucial role. They can find expression 
for their talents by recovering, disseminating, and 
inspiring pride in the group’s history and civiliza- 
tion and by pleading its case before world public 
opinion. Having been rejected by the dominant 
group for higher positions of leadership, and often 
having been denied equal opportunity and full par- 
ticipation in the intellectual, social, economic and 
political life of the larger society, the intellectuals 
of such minorities tend to be particularly suscep- 
tible to a psychic malady bordering on an oppres- 
sion psychosis. They find their compensation by 
plunging into the life of the smaller but more hospi- 
table world of their minority. 

The Irish, Czech, Polish, Lithuanian, Esthonian, 
Latvian and Finnish nationalistic movements cul- 


minating in the achievement of independent state- 
hood at the end of the first World War were ex- 
amples of secessionist minority groups. The case of 
the Jews may also be used to illustrate this type of 
minority. Zionism in its political, as distinguished 
from its cultural variety, has acquired considerable 
support as a result of the resurgence of organized 
anti-Semitic movements. The forced wholesale mi- 
gration out of the countries practicing violent per- 
secution and extermination has changed the con- 
ception of Palestine from a haven of refuge in which 
Jews are tolerated to a homeland to which Jews lay 
official claim. 

The protest against the dominant group, how- 
ever, does not always take the form of separatism 
and secessionism. It may, under certain circum- 
stances express itself in movements to get out from 
under the yoke of a dominant group in order to join 
a group with whom there exists a closer historical 
and cultural affinity. This is particularly true of mi- 
norities located near national frontiers. Wars, and 
the accompanying repeated redefinitions of inter- 
national boundaries rarely fail to do violence to the 
traditions and wishes of some of the populations of 
border territories. It is generally true that these 
marginal ethnic groups exhibit more fervid nation- 
alistic feelings than those who have not been buf- 
feted about by treaty-makers. 

Secessionist minorities occupying border posi- 
tions, moreover, generally can count upon the coun- 
try with which they seek reunion for stimulation of 
minority consciousness. When France lost Alsace 
and Lorraine at the end of the Franco-Prussian war 
in 1871, the French culture of these “lost provinces” 
became the object of special interest on the part of 
Frenchmen in and out of these territories. And 
when these same provinces were lost to Germany 
at the end of the first World War, a similar propa- 
ganda wave on the German side was set in motion. 
When the Nazis came to power and embarked upon 
their imperialistic adventures they made the “re- 
union with the Fatherland” of such territories as the 
Saar, Alsace, Lorraine, Eupen-et-Malmédy; Sude- 
tenland and the Danzig Corridor an object of fren- 
zied agitation. By every means at their command 
they revived the flagging or dormant secessionist 
spirit among these ethnic groups. The created inci- 
dents wherever the slightest pretext existed to pro- 
voke violent outbreaks so as to elicit from the neigh- 
boring governments countermeasures that could be 
exploited for the purpose of creating a world opin- 
ion that the German minorities in these territories 
were suffering from extreme persecution and were 
anxiously waiting to be rescued by the armed might 
of the Fatherland. 

The solidarity of modern states is always subject 
to the danger of the undermining influence of seces- 
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sionist minorities, but it becomes particularly vul- 
nerable if the minorities are allied with neighboring 
states which claim them as their own. Out of such 
situations have arisen many of the tensions which 
have provoked numerous wars in recent times. 

There is a fourth type of minority which may be 
designated as militant. Its goal reaches far beyond 
toleration, assimilation, and even cultural and po- 
litical autonomy. The militant minority has set 
domination over others as its goal. Far from suffer- 
ing from feelings of inferiority, it is convinced of its 
own superiority and inspired by the lust for con- 
quest. While the initial claims of minority move- 
ments are generally modest, like all accessions of 
power, they feed upon their own success and often 
culminate in delusions of grandeur. 

Thus, for instance, the Sudeten Germans, aided 
and abetted by the Nazi propaganda, diplomatic, 
and military machine, made claims on the Czecho- 
Slovak republic which, if granted, would have re- 
duced the Czechs to a minority in their own coun- 
try. The story, let us hope it is legendary, of the 
slave who upon his emancipation immediately pro- 
ceeded to buy himself a slave, suggests a perverse 
human tendency which applies to minorities as 
well. No imperialism is as ruthless as that of a rela- 
tively small upstart nation. Scarcely had Italy es- 
caped the humiliation of utter defeat in the first 
World War when she embarked upon the acquisi- 
tion of Italia Irredenta far beyond her own borders 
across the Adriatic. In recent times, the rise of the 
relatively obscure Prussian state to a position of 


III-PRIMARY GROUPS 


1. Primary Groups 


BY CHARLES H. COOLEY 


MEANING OF PRIMARY GROUPS—FAMILY, PLAY- 
GROUND, AND NEIGHBORHOOD—HOW FAR IN- 
FLUENCED BY LARGER SOCIETY——MEANING AND 
PERMANENCE OF “HUMAN NATURE”——PRI- 
MARY GROUPS, THE NURSERY OF HUMAN NA- 
TURE 


BY primary groups I mean those charac- 
terized by intimate face-to-face associations and co- 
operation. They are primary in several senses, but 


dominance in Central Europe is illustrative of the 
dynamics of a militant minority in quest not merely 
of a secure basis of national existence but of empire. 
The none too generous treatment accorded by the 
newly emancipated Poles between the two World 
Wars to the Ukrainian, White Russian, Lithuanian, 
Jewish, and other minorities allotted to the Polish 
state offers another case of the lack of moderation 
characteristic of militant minorities once they ar- 
rive at a position of power. 

The problem of finding a suitable formula for 
self-government in India would probably have been 
solved long ago if the Hindu “majority,” which con- 
siders itself a minority in relation to British imperial 
rule, could have been satisfied with an arrangement 
which stopped short of Hindu domination over 
Moslems. Similarly the problem of Palestine could 
be brought much nearer a sensible solution if cer- 
tain elements among Jewish and Arab groups were 
less militant and did not threaten, in case either 
were given the opportunity, to reduce the other to 
the status of a minority. 

The justification for singling out the four types of 
minorities described above for special delineation 
lies in the fact that each of them exhibits a charac- 
teristic set of collective goals among historical and 
contemporary minority groups and a corresponding 
set of motives activating the conduct of its mem- 
bers. These four types point to significant differ- 
ences between actual minority movements. They 
may also be regarded as marking crucial successive 
stages in the life cycle of minorities generally. 


chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the 
social nature and ideals of the individual. The re- 
sult of intimate association, psychologically, is a 
certain fusion of individualities in a common whole, 
so that one’s very self, for many purposes at least, is 
the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps 
the simplest way of describing this wholeness is by 
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saying that it is a “we”; it involves the sort of sym- 
pathy and mutual identification for which “we” is 
the natural expression. One lives in the feeling of 
the whole and finds the chief aims of his will in that 
feeling. 

It is not to be supposed that the unity of the pri- 
mary group is one of mere harmony and love. It is 
always a differentiated and usually a competitive 
unity, admitting of self-assertion and various appro- 
priative passions; but these passions are socialized 
by sympathy, and come, or tend to come, under the 
discipline of a common spirit. The individual will 
be ambitious, but the chief object of his ambition 
will be some desired place in the thought of the 
others, and he will feel allegiance to common stand- 
ards of service and fair play. So the boy will dispute 
with his fellows a place on the team, but above such 
disputes will place the common glory of his class 
and school. 

The most important spheres of this intimate as- 
sociation and cooperation—though by no means 
the only ones—are the family, the play-group of 
children, and the neighborhood or community 
group of elders. These are practically universal, be- 
longing to all times and all stages of development; 
and are accordingly a chief basis of what is univer- 
sal in human nature and human ideals. The best 
comparative studies of the family, such as those of 
Westermarck’ or Howard,’ show it to us as not only 
a universal institution, but as more alike the world 
over than the exaggeration of exceptional customs 
by an earlier school had led us to suppose. Nor can 
any one doubt the general prevalence of play- 
groups among children or of informal assemblies of 
various kinds among their elders. Such association 
is clearly the nursery of human nature in the world 
about us, and there is no apparent reason to sup- 
pose that the case has anywhere or at any time been 
essentially different. 

As regards play, I might, were it not a matter of 
common observation, multiply illustrations of the 
universality and spontaneity of the group discussion 
and cooperation to which it gives rise. The general 
fact is that children, especially boys after about 
their twelfth year, live in fellowships in which their 
sympathy, ambition, and honor are engaged even 
more, often, than they are in the family, Most of us 
can recall examples of the endurance by boys of in- 
justice and even cruelty, rather than appeal from 
their fellows to parents or teachers—as, for in- 
stance, in the hazing so prevalent at schools, and so 
difficult, for this very reason, to repress. And how 
elaborate the discussion, how cogent the public 
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opinion, how hot the ambitions in these fellowships. 

Nor is this facility of juvenile association, as is 
sometimes supposed, a trait peculiar to English and 
American boys; since experience among our immi- 
grant population seems to show that the offspring of 
the more restrictive civilizations of the continent of 
Europe form self-governing play-groups with al- 
most equal readiness. Thus, Miss Jane Addams, 
after pointing out that the “gang” is almost univer- 
sal, speaks of the interminable discussion which 
every detail of the gang’s activity receives, remark- 
ing that “in these social folk-motes, so to speak, the 
young citizen learns to act upon his own determina- 
tion. ~ 

Of the neighborhood group it may be said, in gen- 
eral, that from the time men formed permanent set- 
tlements upon the land, down, at least, to the rise of 
modern industrial cities, it has played a main part 
in the primary, heart-to-heart life of the people. 
Among our Teutonic forefathers the village com- 
munity was apparently the chief sphere of sympathy 
and mutual aid for the commons all through the 
“dark” and Middle Ages, and for many purposes it 
remains so in rural districts at the present day. In 
some countries we still find it with its ancient vital- 
ity, notably in Russia, where the mir, or self-gov- 
erning village group, is the main theatre of life, 
along with the family, for perhaps fifty millions of 
peasants. 

In our own life the intimacy of the neighborhood 
has been broken up by the growth of an intricate 
mesh of wider contacts which leaves us strangers to 
people who live in the same house. And even in the 
country the same principle is at work, though less 
obviously, diminishing our economic and spiritual 
community with our neighbors. How far this change 
is a healthy development, and how far a disease, is 
perhaps still uncertain. 

Besides these almost universal kinds of primary 
association, there are many others whose form de- 
pends upon the particular state of civilization; the 
only essential thing, as I have said, being a certain 
intimacy and fusion of personalities. In our own 
society, being little bound by place, people easily 
form clubs, fraternal societies, and the like, based 
on congeniality, which may give rise to real inti- 
macy. Many such relations are formed at school and 
college, and among men and women brought to- 
gether in the first instance by their occupations—as 
workmen in the same trade, or the like. Where there 
is a little common interest and activity, kindness 
grows like weeds by the roadside. 

But the fact that the family and neighborhood 
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groups are ascendant in the open and plastic time 
of childhood makes them even now incomparably 
more influential than all the rest. 

Primary groups are primary in the sense that they 
give the individual his earliest and most complete 
experience of social unity, and also in the sense that 
they do not change in the same degree as more 
elaborate relations, but form a comparatively per- 
manent source out of which the latter are ever 
springing. Of course they are not independent of the 
larger society, but to some extent reflect its spirit; as 
the German family and the German school bear 
somewhat distinctly the print of German militarism. 
But this, after all, is like the tide setting back into 
creeks, and does not commonly go very far. Among 
the German, and still more among the Russian, peas- 
antry are found habits of free cooperation and dis- 
cussion almost uninfluenced by the character of 
the state; and it is a familiar and well-supported 
view that the village commune, self-governing as 
regards local affairs and habituated to discussion, is 
a very widespread institution in settled communi- 
ties, and the continuator of a similar autonomy pre- 
viously existing in the clan. “It is man who makes 
monarchies and establishes republics, but the com- 
mune seems to come directly from the hand of 
God.”* 

In our own cities the crowded tenements and the 
general economic and social confusion have sorely 
wounded the family and the neighborhood, but it is 
remarkable, in view of these conditions, what vital- 
ity they show; and there is nothing upon which the 
conscience of the time is more determined than 
upon restoring them to health. 

These groups, then, are springs of life, not only 
for the individual but for social institutions. They 
are only in part moulded by special traditions, and, 
in larger degree, express a universal nature. The 
religion or government of other civilizations may 
seem alien to us, but the children or the family 
group wear the common life, and with them we can 
always make ourselves at home. 

By human nature, I suppose, we may understand 
those sentiments and impulses that are human in 
being superior to those of lower animals, and also in 
the sense that they belong to mankind at large, and 
not to any particular race or time. It means, partic- 
ularly, sympathy and the innumerable sentiments 
into which sympathy enters, such as love, resent- 
ment, ambition, vanity, hero-worship, and the feel- 
ing of social right and wrong.” 

Human nature in this sense is justly regarded as a 
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comparatively permanent element in society. Al- 
ways and everywhere men seek honor and dread 
ridicule, defer to public opinion, cherish their goods 
and their children, and admire courage, generosity, 
and success. It is always safe to assume that people 
are and have been human. 

It is true, no doubt, that there are differences of 
race capacity, so great that a large part of mankind 
are possibly incapable of any high kind of social or- 
ganization. But these differences, like those among 
individuals of the same race, are subtle, depending 
upon some obscure intellectual deficiency, some 
want of vigor, or slackness of moral fibre, and do 
not involve unlikeness in the generic impulses of 
human nature. In these, all races are very much 
alike. The more insight one gets into the life of 
savages, even those that are reckoned the lowest, the 
more human, the more like ourselves, they appear. 
Take for instance the natives of central Australia, 
as described by Spencer and Gillen,° tribes having 
no definite government or worship and scarcely able 
to count to five. They are generous to one another, 
emulous of virtue as they understand it, kind to 
their children and to the aged, and by no means 
harsh to women. Their faces as shown in the photo- 
graphs are wholly human and many of them attrac- 
tive. , 

And when we come to a comparison between 
different stages in the development of the same race, 
between ourselves, for instance, and the Teutonic 
tribes of the time of Caesar, the difference is neither 
in human nature nor in capacity, but in organiza- 
tion, in the range and complexity of relations, in 
the diverse expression of powers and passions es- 
sentially much the same. 

There is no better proof of this generic likeness 
of human nature than in the ease and joy with which 
the modern man makes himself at home in litera- 
ture depicting the most remote and varied phases of 
life—in Homer, in the Nibelung tales, in the He- 
brew Scriptures, in the legends of the American In- 
dians, in stories of frontier life, of soldiers and sail- 
ors, of criminals and tramps, and so on. The more 
penetratingly any phase of human life is studied, 
the more an essential likeness to ourselves is re- 
vealed. 

To return to primary groups: the view here 
maintained is that human nature is not something 
existing separately in the individual, but a group- 
nature or primary phase of society, a relatively 


5. These matters are expounded at some length in the 
writer’s Human Nature and the Social Order. 

6. The Native Tribes of Central Australia. Compare 
also Darwin’s views and examples given in chap. vii of his 
Descent of Man. 
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simple and general condition of the social mind. It 
is something more, on the one hand, than the mere 
instinct that is born in us—though that enters into 
it—and something less, on the other, than the more 
elaborate development of ideas and sentiments that 
makes up institutions. It is the nature which is de- 
veloped and expressed in those simple, face-to-face 
groups that are somewhat alike in all societies; 
groups of the family, the playground, and the neigh- 
borhood. In the essential similarity of these is to be 
found the basis, in experience, for similar ideas and 
sentiments in the human mind. In these, every- 
where, human nature comes into existence. Man 
does not have it at birth; he cannot acquire it except 
through fellowship, and it decays in isolation. 

If this view does not recommend itself to com- 
mon sense I do not know that elaboration will be of 
much avail. It simply means the application at this 
point of the idea that society and individuals are 
inseparable phases of a common whole, so that 
wherever we find an individual fact we may look 
for a social fact to go with it. If there is a universal 
nature in persons there must be something universal 
in association to correspond to it. 

What else can human nature be than a trait of 


primary groups? Surely not an attribute of the sep- 
arate individual—supposing there were any such 
thing—since its typical characteristics, such as af- 
fection, ambition, vanity, and resentment, are in- 
conceivable apart from society. If it belongs, then, 
to man in association, what kind or degree of asso- 
ciation is required to develop it? Evidently nothing 
elaborate, because elaborate phases of society are 
transient and diverse, while human nature is com- 
paratively stable and universal. In short, the family 
and neighborhood life is essential to its genesis and 
nothing more is. 

Here, as everywhere in the study of society, we 
must learn to see mankind in psychical wholes, 
rather than in artificial separation. We must see and 
feel the communal life of family and local groups as 
immediate facts, not as combinations of something 
else. And perhaps we shall do this best by recalling 
our own experience and extending it through sym- 
pathetic observation. What, in our life, is the family 
and the fellowship; what do we know of the we- 
feeling? Thought of this kind may help us to get a 
concrete perception of that primary group-nature of 
which everything social is the outgrowth. 


2. Secrecy and Group Communication 


BY GEORG SIMMEL 


BEFORE COMING to the secret in the 
sense of a consciously desired concealment, one 
must note the different degrees to which various re- 
lationships leave the reciprocal knowledge of the 
total personalities of their members outside their 
province. 


INTEREST GROUPS 


Among the various groups still involving direct 
interaction, the most important is the association 
based on some particular interest [Zweckverband], 
more especially that which involves completely ob- 
jective member contributions, determined by mere 
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membership. The purest form here is monetary 
contribution. In this case, interaction, solidarity, 
and the pursuit of common purposes do not depend 
on everybody's psychological knowledge of every- 
body else. As a group member, the individual is only 
the executor of a certain function. Questions con- 
cerning those individual motives which determine 
this performance, or the sort of total personality in 
which his conduct is imbedded, are completely ir- 
relevant. The assqciation based on some particular 
interest is the discreet sociological form par excel- 
lence. Its members are psychologically anonymous. 
In order to form the association, all they have to 
know of one another is precisely this fact—that they 
form it. The increasing objectification of our cul- 
ture, whose phenomena consist more and more of 
impersonal elements and less and less absorb the 
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subjective totality of the individual (most simply 
shown by the contrast between handicraft and fac- 
tory work), also involves sociological structures. 
Therefore, groups into which earlier man entered in 
his totality and individuality and which, for this 
reason, required reciprocal knowledge far beyond 
the immediate, objective content of the relationship 
—these groups are now based exclusively on this 
objective content, which is neatly factored out of 
the whole relation. 


CONFIDENCE UNDER MORE AND LESS COMPLEX 
CONDITIONS 


This development also gives a peculiar evolution 
to an antecedent or subsequent form of knowledge 
about a human being, namely, confidence in him. 
Confidence, evidently, is one of the most important 
synthetic forces within society. As a hypothesis re- 
garding future behavior, a hypothesis certain 
enough to serve as a basis for practical conduct, 
confidence is intermediate between knowledge and 
ignorance about a man. The person who knows 
completely need not trust; while the person who 
knows nothing can, on no rational grounds, afford 
even confidence." Epochs, fields of interest, and in- 
dividuals differ, characteristically. by the measures 
of knowledge and ignorance which must mix in 
order that the single, practical decision based on 
confidence arise. 

The objectification of culture has decisively dif- 
ferentiated the quanta of knowledge and ignorance 
necessary for confidence. The modern merchant 
who enters business with another; the scholar who 
together with another embarks upon an investiga- 


1. There is, to be sure, also another type of confidence. 
But since it stands outside the categories of knowledge 
and ignorance, it touches the present discussion only in- 
directly. This type is called the faith of one man in 
another. It belongs in the category of religious faith. Just 
as nobody has ever believed in God on the basis of any 
“proof of the existence of God,” since, on the contrary, 
these proofs are post-festum justifications or intellectual 
mirrors of a completely immediate, affective attitude, so 
one “believes” in a particular man without justifying this 
faith by proofs of his worthiness, and often even in spite of 
proofs to the contrary. This confidence, this inner un- 
reservedness in regard to another individual, is mediated 
neither by experiences nor by hypotheses; it is a primary, 
fundamental attitude toward the other. In an entirely pure 
form, detached from any empirical consideration, this 
state of faith probably exists only within religion. In regard 
to men, it always, presumably, needs some stimulation or 
confirmation by the knowledge or expectation mentioned 
above. On the other hand, even in the social forms of 
confidence, no matter how exactly and _ intellectually 
grounded they may appear to be, there may yet be some 
additional affective, even mystical, “faith” of man in man. 
Perhaps what has been characterized here is a fundamental 
category of human conduct, which goes back to the meta- 
physical sense of our relationships and which is realized 
in a merely empirical, accidental, fragmentary manner by 
the conscious and particular reasons for confidence. 


tion; the leader of a political party who makes an 
agreement with the leader of another party con- 
cerning matters of election or the treatment of pend- 
ing bills; all these know (if we overlook exceptions 
and imperfections) only exactly that and no more 
about their partner which they have to know for the 
sake of the relationship they wish to enter. The tra- 
ditions and institutions, the power of public opinion 
and the definition of the position which inescapably 
stamps the individual, have become so solid and 
reliable that one has to know only certain external 
facts about the other person in order to have the 
confidence required for the common action. The 
question is no longer some foundation of personal 
qualities on which (at least in principle) a modifica- 
tion of behavior within the relation might be based: 
motivation and regulation of this behavior have be- 
come so objectified that confidence no longer needs 
any properly personal knowledge. Under more 
primitive, less differentiated conditions, the individ- 
ual knows much more about his partner in regard to 
personal matters, and much less in regard to his 
purely objective competence. The two belong to- 
gether: in order to produce the necessary confidence 
despite a lack of knowledge in objective matters, a 
much higher degree of knowledge in personal mat- 
ters is necessary. 

The purely general knowledge, which extends 
only to the objective elements of the person and 
leaves its secret—the personal-individual area—un- 
touched, must be supplemented considerably by 
the knowledge of this very area, whenever the in- 
terest group is of essential significance to the total 
existence of its members. The mercant who sells 
grain or oil needs to know only whether his cor- 
respondent is good for the price. But if he takes him 
as his associate, he must not only know his financial 
standing and certain of his very general qualities, 
but he must have thorough insight into him as a 
personality; he must know whether he is decent, 
compatible, and whether he has a daring or hesitant 
temperament. Upon such reciprocal knowledge rest 
not only the beginning of the relationship, but also 
its whole development, the daily common actions, 
and the division of functions between the partners. 
Today the secret of the personality is sociologically 
more limited. In view of the large extent to which 
the interest in the common pursuit is borne by per- 
sonal qualities, the personal element can no longer 
be so autonomous. 


“ACQUAINTANCE 


Aside from interest groups but aside, equally, 
from relationships rooted in the total personality, 
there is the sociologically highly peculiar relation 
which, in our times, among educated strata, is desig- 
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nated simply as “acquaintance.” Mutual “acquaint- 
ance” by no means is knowledge of one another; it 
involves no actual insight into the individual nature 
of the personality. It only means that one has taken 
notice of the other’s existence, as it were. It is char- 
acteristic that the idea of acquaintance is suggested 
by the mere mentioning of one’s name, by “intro- 
ducing oneself”: “acquaintance” depends upon the 
knowledge of the that of the personality, not of its 
what. After all, by saying that one is acquainted, 
even well acquainted, with a particular person, 
one characterizes quite clearly the lack of really in- 
timate relations. Under the rubric of acquaintance, 
one knows of the other only what he is toward the 
outside, either in the purely social-representative 
sense, or in the sense of that which he shows us. The 
degree of knowledge covered by “being well ac- 
quainted with one another,” refers not to the other 
per se; not to what is essential in him, intrinsically, 
but only to what is significant for that aspect of him 
which is turned toward others and the world. 


DISCRETION 


Acquaintance in this social sense is, therefore, the 
proper seat of “discretion.” For, discretion consists 
by no means only in the respect for the secret of 
the other, for his specific will to conceal this or that 
from us, but in staying away from the knowledge of 
all that the other does not expressly reveal to us. It 
does not refer to anything particular which we are 
not permitted to know, but to a quite general reserve 
in regard to the total personality. Discretion is a 
special form of the typical contrast between the im- 
peratives, “what is not prohibited is allowed,” and 
“what is not allowed is prohibited.” Relations 
among men are thus distinguished according to the 
question of mutual knowledge—of either “what is 
not concealed may be known,” or “what is not re- 
vealed must not be known.” 

To act upon the second of these decisions cor- 
responds to the feeling (which also operates else- 
where) that an ideal sphere lies around every human 
being. Although differing in size in various direc- 
tions and differing according to the person with 
whom one entertains relations, this sphere cannot 
be penetrated, unless the personality value of the 
individual is thereby destroyed. A sphere of this 
sort is placed around man by his “honor.” Language 
very poignantly designates an insult to one’s honor 
as “coming too close”: the radius of this sphere 
marks, as it were, the distance whose trespassing by 
another person insults one’s honor. 

Another sphere of the same form corresponds to 
what is called the “significance” of a personality. In 
regard to the “significant” [“‘great”] man, there is 


an inner compulsion which tells one to keep at a 
distance and which does not disappear even in in- 
timate relations with him. The only type for whom 
such distance does not exist is the individual who 
has no organ for perceiving significance. For this 
reason, the “valet” knows no such sphere of dis- 
tance; for him there is no “hero”; but this is due, 
not to the hero, but to the valet. For the same reason, 
all importunity is associated with a striking lack of 
feeling for differences in the significance of men. 
The individual who fails to keep his distance from 
a great person does not esteem him highly, much 
less too highly (as might superficially appear to be 
the case); but, on the contrary, his importune be- 
havior reveals lack of proper respect. The painter 
often emphasizes the significance of a figure in a 
picture that contains many figures by arranging the 
others in a considerable distance from it. In an 
analogous fashion, the sociological simile of sig- 
nificance is the distance which keeps the individual 
outside a certain sphere that is occupied by the 
power, will, and greatness of a person. 

The same sort of circle which surrounds man— 
although it is value-accentuated in a very different 
sense—is filled out by his affairs and by his charac- 
teristics. To penetrate this circle by taking notice, 
constitutes a violation of his personality. Just as 
material property is, so to speak, an extension of 
the ego, and any interference with our property is, 
for this reason, felt to be a violation of the person, 
there also is an intellectual private-property, whose 
violation effects a lesion of the ego in its very cen- 
ter. Discretion is nothing but the feeling that there 
exists a right in regard to the sphere of the im- 
mediate life contents. Discretion, of course, differs 
in its extension with different personalities, just as 
the positions of honor and of property have differ- 
ent radii with respect to “close” individuals and to 
strangers and indifferent persons. In the case of 
the above-mentioned, more properly “social” rela- 
tions, which are most conveniently designated as 
“acquaintances,” the point to which discretion ex- 
tends is, above all, a very typical boundary: beyond 
it, perhaps there are not even any jealously guarded 
secrets; but conventionally and discreetly, the other 
individual, nevertheless, does not trespass it by 
questions or other invasions. ; 

The question where this boundary liés cannot be 
answered in terms of a simple principle; it leads 
into the finest ramifications of societal formation. 
For, in an absolute sense, the right to intellectual 
private-property can be affirmed as little as can the 


2. Property is that which obeys the will of the owner, 
as, for instance (with a difference of degree only), our 
body which is our first “property.” 
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right to material property. We know that, in higher 
civilizations, material private-property in its essen- 
tial three dimensions—acquisition, insurance, in- 
crease—is never based on the individual’s own 
forces alone. It always requires the conditions and 
forces of the social milieu. From the beginning, 
therefore, it is limited by the right of the whole, 
whether through taxation or through certain checks 
on acquisition. But this right is grounded more 
deeply than just in the principle of service and 
counter-service between society and individual: it 
is grounded in the much more elementary prin- 
ciple, that the part must sustain as great a restriction 
upon its autonomous existence and possessiveness 
as the maintenance and the purposes of the whole 
require. 

This also applies to the inner sphere of man. In 
the interest of interaction and social cohesion, the 
individual must know certain things about the other 
person. Nor does the other have the right to oppose 
this knowledge from a moral standpoint, by de- 
manding the discretion of the first: he cannot claim 
the entirely undisturbed possession of his own 
being and consciousness’, since this discretion might 
harm the interests of his society. The businessman 
who contracts long-range obligations with another; 
the master who employs a servant (but also the 
servant before entering the service); the superior 
who advances a subordinate; the housewife who 
accepts a new member into her social circle: all 
these must have the right to learn or infer those 
aspects of the other’s past and present, tempera- 
ment, and moral quality on the basis of which they 
can act rationally in regard to him, or reject him. 
These are very crude instances of the case where 
the duty of discretion—to renounce the knowledge 
of all that the other does not voluntarily show us— 
recedes before practical requirements. But even in 
subtler and less unambiguous forms, in fragmen- 
tary beginnings and unexpressed notions, all of 
human intercourse rests on the fact that everybody 
knows somewhat more about the other than the 
other voluntarily reveals to him; and those things 
he knows are frequently matters whose knowledge 
the other person (were he aware of it) would find 
undesirable. 

All this may be considered indiscretion in the 
individual sense: in the social sense, it is a condition 
necessary for the concrete density and vitality of 
interaction. Nevertheless, it is extremely difficult to 
trace the legal limit of this trespass into intellectual 
private-property. In general, man arrogates to him- 
self the right to know all he can find out through 
mere observation and reflection, without applying 
externally illegitimate means. As a matter of fact, 


however, indiscretion practiced in this fashion can 
be just as violent and morally inadmissible as listen- 
ing behind closed doors and leering at a stranger’s 
letters. To the man with the psychologically fine 
ear, people innumerable times betray their most 
secret thoughts and qualities, not only although, 
but often because, they anxiously try to guard 
them. The avid, spying grasp of every inconsiderate 
word, the boring reflection on what this or that tone 
of voice might mean, how such and such utterances 
might be combined, what blushing on mentioning 
a certain name might betray—none of this tran- 
scends the limits of external discretion; it is entirely 
the work of one’s own intellect and, for this reason, 
one’s apparently indisputable right. And all the 
more so, since such an abuse of psychological 
superiority often occurs quite involuntarily: often 
we simply cannot check our interpretation of the 
other, our construction of his inner nature. No 
matter how much every decent person tells himself 
that he must not muse on what the other hides, that 
he must not exploit the slips and helplessnesses of 
the other; knowledge, nevertheless, occurs often so 
automatically, and its result confronts us with such 
striking suddenness, that mere good will has no 
power over it. Where the doubtlessly impermissible 
can yet be so inevitable, the boundary between 
what is allowed and what is not, is all the more 
blurred. How far discretion must refrain from 
touching even intellectually “all that is his’; how 
far, on the other hand, the interests of interaction 
and the interdependence of the members of society 
limit this duty—this is a question for whose answer 
neither moral tact nor knowledge of objective con- 
ditions and their requirements alone is sufficient, 
since both are needed. The subtlety and complexity 
of this question relegate it to the individual decision 
which cannot be prejudiced by any general norm— 
to a much higher degree than does the question of 
private property in the material sense. 


FRIENDSHIP AND LOVE 


In this pre-form or complementation of the 
secret, the point is not the behavior of the indi- 
vidual who keeps a secret, but the behavior of 
another individual: within the mixture of recip- 
rocal knowledge of ignorance, the accent is more 
on the degree of knowledge than of ignorance. We 
now come to a totally different configuration. It is 
found in those relationships which, in contrast to 
the ones discussed, do not center around clearly 
circumscribed interests that must be fixed objec- 
tively if only because of their “superficiality.” In- 
stead, they are built, at least in their idea, upon the 
person in its totality. The principal types here are 
friendship and marriage. 
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To the extent that the ideal of friendship was 
received from antiquity and (peculiarly enough) 
was developed in a romantic spirit, it aims at an 
absolute psychological intimacy, and is accom- 
panied by the notion that even material property 
should be common to friends. This entering of the 
whole undivided ego into the relationship may be 
more plausible in friendship than in love for the 
reason that friendship lacks the specific concentra- 
tion upon one element which love derives from its 
sensuousness. To be sure, by virtue of the fact that 
one among the total range of possible reasons for 
a relation takes the lead, these reasons attain a 
certain organization, as a group does through 
leadership. A particularly strong relational factor 
often blazes the trail on which the rest follow it, 
when they would otherwise remain latent; and un- 
doubtedly, for most people, sexual love opens the 
doors of the total personality more widely than 
does anything else. For not a few, in fact, love is 
the only form in which they can give their ego in 
its totality, just as to the artist the form of his art 
offers the only possibility for revealing his whole 
inner life. Probably, this observation can be made 
especially often of women (although the very 
differently understood “Christian love” is also 
designed to achieve the same result). Not only 
because they love do women unreservedly offer the 
total remainder of their being and having; but all 
of this, so to speak, is chemically dissolved in love, 
and overflows to the other being exclusively and 
entirely in the color, form, and temperament of 
love. Yet, where the feeling of love is not suffi- 
ciently expansive, and the remaining psychological 
contents of the relationship are not sufficiently 
malleable, the preponderance of the erotic bond 
may suppress, as I have already suggested, the other 
contacts (practical-moral, intellectual), as well as 
the opening-up of those reservoirs of the personal- 
ity that lie outside the erotic sphere. 

Friendship lacks this vehemence, but also the 
frequent unevenness, of this abandon. It may be, 
therefore, more apt than love to connect a whole 
person with another person in its entirety; it may 
melt reserves more easily than love does—if not 
as stormily, yet on a larger scale and in a more 
enduring sequence. Yet such complete intimacy 
becomes probably more and more difficult as dif- 
ferentiation among men increases. Modern man, 
possibly, has too much to hide to sustain a friend- 
ship in the ancient sense. Besides, except for 
their earliest years, personalities are perhaps too 
uniquely individualized to allow full reciprocity of 
understanding and receptivity, which always, after 
all, requires much creative imagination and much 


divination which is oriented only toward the other. 
It would seem that, for all these reasons, the mod- 
ern way of feeling tends more heavily toward 
differentiated friendships, which cover only one 
side of the personality, without playing into other 
aspects of it. 

Thus a very special type of friendship emerges, 
which is of the greatest significance for our prob- 
lem (the degrees of invasion and reserve within the 
friendship relation). These differentiated friend- 
ships which connect us with one individual in terms 
of affection, with another, in terms of common 
intellectual aspects, with a third, in terms of reli- 
gious impulses, and with a fourth, in terms of 
common experiences—all these friendships present 
a very peculiar synthesis in regard to the question 
of discretion, of reciprocal revelation and conceal- 
ment. They require that the friends do not look 
into those mutual spheres of interest and feeling 
which, after all, are not included in the relation 
and which, if touched upon, would make them feel 
painfully the limits of their mutual understanding. 
But the relation which is thus restricted and sur- 
rounded by discretions, may yet stem from the 
center of the total personality. It may yet be 
reached by the sap of the ultimate roots of the 
personality, even though it feeds only part of the 
person’s periphery. In its idea, it involves the same 
affective depth and the same readiness for sacrifice, 
which less differentiated epochs and persons con- 
nect only with a common total sphere of life, for 
which reservations and discretions constitute no 
problem. 


MARRIAGE 


The measures of self-revelation and _ self-re- 
straint, with their complements of trespass and 
discretion, are much more difficult to determine in 
the case of marriage. Their ratio here belongs in a 
very general problem area of extreme importance 
to the sociology of intimate relations. This prob- 
lem area centers around the question whether the 
maximum of common values can be attained under 
the condition that the personalities reciprocally 
relinquish their autonomies altogether, or under 
the condition of reserve: the question whether, 
perhaps, they do not belong more to one another 
qualitatively if, quantitatively, they do 8o less. This 
question can be answered, of course, only along 
with the other question as to how, within the total 
communicability of man, one can draw the line 
where restraint and respect of the other begin. The 
advantage of modern marriage—which, certainly, 
can answer both questions only from case to case— 
is that this line is not fixed from the beginning, as 
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it is in other and earlier civilizations. In earlier 
cultures particularly, marriage is not an erotic but, 
in principle, only a social and economic institution. 
The satisfaction of the desire for love is only acci- 
dentally connected with it; it is contracted (with 
exceptions, of course), not only on the basis of 
individual attraction, but on the ground of family 
connections, working conditions, and descendants. 
In this respect, the Greeks achieved a particularly 
clear differentiation—according to Demosthenes: 
“We have hetaerae for pleasure; concubines for our 
daily needs; and wives to give us legitimate children 
and take care of the interior of the house.” In such 
a mechanical relationship, the psychic center is 
obviously put out of function. Nevertheless (inci- 
dentally), this kind of marriage is constantly illus- 
trated, though with certain modifications, by his- 
tory and by the observation of actual contemporary 
marriages. There probably exists in it neither the 
need for any intimate, reciprocal self-revelation, 
nor the possibility of it. On the other hand, there 
is probably an absence of certain reserves of del- 
icacy and chastity which, in spite of their seemingly 
negative character, are yet the flower of a fully 
internalized and personal, intimate relation. 

The same tendency to exclude, a priori and by 
super-individual decree, certain life-contents from 
the common features of marriage lies in the variety 
of marriage forms which may coexist among the 
same people. Prior to entering marriage, the pros- 
pective spouses must choose among these forms, 
which variously distinguish economic, religious, 
and domestic-legal interests in their bearing upon 
matrimony. We find this among many nature 
peoples, as well as among the Hindus and Romans. 
Nobody will deny, of course, that even in modern 
life, marriage is probably contracted overwhelm- 
ingly from conventional or material motives. Yet 
no matter how often it is actualized, the sociologi- 
cal idea of modern marriage is the commonness of 
all life-contents, insofar as they determine the value 
and fate of the personality, immediately or through 
their effects. Nor is the nature of this ideal require- 
ment without results: often enough it allows, or 
even stimulates, an initially quite imperfect union 
to develop into an ever more comprehensive one. 
But, whereas the very interminability of this proc- 
ess is the instrument of the happiness and inner 
vitality of the relationship, its reversal usually en- 
tails grave disappointments—namely, when abso- 
lute unity is anticipated from the beginning, when 
neither demand nor revelation knows restraint, not 
even the restraint which, for all finer and deeper 
natures, remains locked in the obscurity of the soul 
even where it seems to pour itself out before the 
other entirely. 


During the first stages of the relationship there 
is a great temptation, both in marriage and in 
marriage-like free love, to let oneself be completely 
absorbed by the other, to send the last reserves of 
the soul after those of the body, to lose oneself to 
the other without reservation. Yet, in most cases, 
this abandon probably threatens the future of the 
relationship seriously. Only those individuals can 
give themselves wholly without danger who cannot 
wholly give themselves, because their wealth con- 
sists in a continuous development in which every 
abandon is at once followed by new treasures. Such 
individuals have an inexhaustible reservoir of latent 
psychological possessions, and hence can no more 
reveal and give them away at one stroke than a 
tree can give away next year’s fruits with those of 
the season. But other individuals are different. With 
every flight of feeling, with every unconditional 
abandonment, with every revelation of their inner 
life, they make inroads (as it were) into their 
capital, because they lack the mainspring of ever 
renewed psychic affluence which can neither be 
exhaustively revealed nor be separated from the 
ego. In these cases, the spouses have a good chance 
of coming to face one another with empty hands; 
and the Dionysian bliss of giving may leave behind 
it an impoverishment which, unjustly, but no less 
bitterly for that, belies in retrospect even past 
abandons and their happiness. 

We are, after all, made in such a way that we 
need not only a certain proportion of truth and 
error as the basis of our lives (as was pointed out 
earlier), but also a certain proportion of distinct- 
ness and indistinctness in the image of our life- 
elements. The other individual must give us not 
only gifts we may accept, but the possibility of our 
giving him—hopes, idealizations, hidden beauties, 
attractions of which not even he is conscious. But 
the place where we deposit all this, which we 
produce, but produce for him, is the indistinct 
horizon of his personality, the interstitial realm, in 
which faith replaces knowledge. But it must be 
strongly emphasized that this is, by no means, only 
a matter of illusions and optimistic or amorous 
self-deceptions, but that portions even of the per- 
sons closest to us must be offered us in the form of 
indistinctness and unclarity, in order for their 
attractiveness to keep on the same high level. 

It is in this way that the majority of people 
replace the attraction values, which the minority 
possess in the inexhaustibility of their inner life and 
growth. The mere fact of absolute knowledge, of a 
psychological having-exhausted, sobers us up, even 
without prior drunkenness; it paralyzes the vitality 
of relations and lets their continuation really appear 
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pointless. This is the danger of complete and (in 
more than an external sense) shameless abandon, 
to which the unlimited possibilities of intimate rela- 
tions tempt us. These possibilities, in fact, are easily 
felt as a kind of duty—particularly where there 
exists no absolute certainty of one’s own feeling; 
and the fear of not giving the other enough leads 
to giving him too much. It is highly probable that 
many marriages founder on this lack of reciprocal 
discretion—discretion both in taking and in giving. 
They lapse into a trivial habituation without charm, 
into a matter-of-factness which has no longer any 
room for surprises. The fertile depth of relations 
suspects and honors something even more ultimate 
behind every ultimateness revealed; it daily chal- 
lenges us to reconquer even secure possessions. But 
this depth is only the reward for that tenderness 
and self-discipline which, even in the most intimate 
relation that comprises the total individual, respects 
his inner private property, and allows the right to 
question to be limited by the right to secrecy. 


* * * 


The essence of the secret society, as such, is 
autonomy. But this autonomy approaches anarchy: 
the consequences of leaving the general normative 
order easily are rootlessness and the absence of a 
stable life-feeling and of a norm-giving basis. The 
fixed and minute character and the ritual helps to 
overcome this lack. In this, we see once more how 
much man needs a certain ratio between freedom 
and law; and how, when he does not receive it 
from one source, he seeks to supplement what he 
obtains of the one by the missing quantity of the 
other, no matter from what additional source, until 
he has the ratio he needs. In ritual, the secret so- 
ciety voluntarily imposes upon itself a formal co- 
ercion, a complement required by its material 
separateness and autonomy. It is characteristic 
that, among the Freemasons, precisely those who 
enjoy the greatest political freedom, namely, the 
Americans, request of all their lodges the most 
rigorous uniformity of work procedure: and ritual, 
whereas in Germany the practice involves a greater 
autonomy of the individual lodge: here, Free- 
masonry is so integrated with the general society 
that it does not demand such freedoms as would 
easily lead to the counterclaim of their being cur- 
tailed. In short, in the secret society the nature 
of ritual—objectively often quite senseless and 
schematically coercive—is by no means inconsist- 
ent with that group freedom which resembles 
anarchy, with severance from the norms of the 
inclusive society. On the contrary: just as the wide- 
spread diffusion of secret societies is usually a proof 
of public un-freedom, of a tendency toward police 


regimentation, and of political oppression, in short, 
just as it is a reaction stemming from the need for 
freedom—so, conversely, the internal, ritual regi- 
mentation of secret societies reflects a measure of 
freedom and severance from society at large which 
entails the counter-norm of this very schematism, in 
order to restore the equilibrium of human nature. 


FEATURES OF THE SECRET SOCIETY AS QUANTITATIVE 
MODIFICATIONS OF GENERAL GROUP FEATURES 


These last considerations suggest the methodo- 
logical principle on the basis of which I wish to 
analyze those traits of the secret society which have 
not yet been discussed. The question is, to what ex- 
tent can they be shown to be essentially quantitative 
modifications of the typical features of sociation in 
general? The justification of this conception of the 
secret society leads once more to a consideration of 
its position in the whole complex of sociological 
forms. 

The secret element in societies is a primary socio- 
logical fact, a particular kind and shading of to- 
getherness, a formal quality of relationship. In di- 
rect or indirect interaction with other such qualities, 
it determines the shape of the group member or of 
the group itself. Yet, from a historical standpoint, 
the secret society is a secondary phenomenon; that 
is, it always develops only within a society already 
complete in itself. To put it differently: the secret 
society is characterized by its secrecy in the same 
way in which other societies (or even secret societies 
themselves) are characterized by their superordina- 
tion and subordination, or by their aggressive 
purposes, or by their imitative character; but, that 
it can develop with these characteristics is possible 
only on the condition that a society already exists. 
Within this larger circle, it opposes it as a narrower 
one; whatever the purpose of the society, this oppo- 
sition has, at any rate, the sense of exclusion. Even 
the altruistic secret society, which merely wants to 
render a certain service to the total group and in- 
tends to disband after achieving it, evidently con- 
siders temporary separation from this total group a 
technique unavoidable in view of its purpose. 

Separateness, Formality, Consciousness.— 
Among the many smaller groups which are included 
in larger ones, there is none whose sociological con- 
stellation forces it to emphasize its formal self- 
sufficiency to the same extent as it does the secret 
society. Its secret surrounds it like a boundary out- 
side of which there is nothing but materially, or at 
least formally, opposite matter, a boundary which 
therefore fuses, within itself, the secret society into 
a perfect unity. In groups of every other sort, the 
content of group life, the actions of the members in 
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terms of rights and duties, can so occupy the mem- 
bers’ consciousness that, normally, the formal fact 
of sociation plays scarcely any role at all. The secret 
society, on the other hand, cannot allow its mem- 
bers to forget the distinct and emphatic conscious- 
ness that they form a society. In comparison with 
other associations, it here is the passion of secrecy 
—always felt and always to be preserved—which 
gives the group-form, depending on it, a significance 
that is far superior to the significance of content. 
The secret society completely lacks organic growth, 
instinctive expansions, and, on the part of its mem- 
bers, all naive, matter-of-fact feeling of belonging 
together and forming a unit. However irrational, 
mystical, or emotional its contents may be, the way 
in which it is formed is thoroughly conscious and in- 
tentional. In its consciousness of being a society— 
a consciousness which is constantly emphasized 
during its formative period and throughout its life- 
time—it is the opposite of all spontaneous groups, 
in which the joining is only the expression, more or 
less, of elements which have grown together like 
roots. Its social-psychological form clearly is that 
of the interest group [Zweckverband]. This constel- 
lation makes it understandable why the formal char- 
acteristics of group formation in general are specifi- 
cally pointed up in the secret society, and why 
some of its essential sociological traits develop as 
mere quantitative intensifications of very general 
types of relationship. 

Seclusion: Signs of Recognition—One of these 
has already been indicated, namely, the characteri- 
zation as well as the cohesion of the secret society 
by means of seclusion against the social environ- 
ment. This is the function of the often complicated 
signs of recognition through which the individual 
legitimates himself as a member. It should be noted 
that, prior to the more general diffusion of writing, 
these signs were more indispensable than later, 
when their other sociological uses became more im- 
portant than those of mere legitimation. As long as 
there were no credentials of acceptance, notifica- 
tions, or written descriptions of persons, an associa- 
tion with branches in several different places, had 
nothing but such signs for excluding unauthorized 
persons, and for having only individuals entitled to 
them receive its benefits or communications. These 
signs were revealed only to the legitimate members 
who, by means of them, were able to legitimate 
themselves wherever the group existed, and who 
had the duty to keep them secret. 

The purpose of seclusion is clearly illuminated by 
the development of certain secret orders among na- 
ture peoples, especially in Africa and among the 
Indians. These orders are composed only of men. 


Their essential purpose is to emphasize the differen- 
tiation of men from women. Whenever their mem- 
bers act in this capacity, they appear in masks, and 
women are usually forbidden on severe penalty to 
approach them. Yet sometimes women succeed in 
discovering the secret that the horrible apparitions 
are not ghosts but their husbands. When this hap- 
pens, the orders often lose their whole significance 
and become harmless mummeries. The man of na- 
ture with his undifferentiated, sensuous conception, 
cannot imagine a more perfect separateness, such as 
he wants to emphasize, than for those who wish it 
and are entitled to it to hide themselves, to make 
themselves invisible. This is the crudest and, ex- 
ternally, most radical manner of concealment; not 
only a particular act of man, but all of man at once, 
is concealed—the group does not do something 
secret, but the totality of its members makes itself 
into a secret. This form of the secret society is per- 
fectly in line with that primitive stage of mind in 
which the whole personality is still absorbed in 
every particular activity, and in which the activity 
is not yet sufficiently objectified to have any charac- 
ter that the whole personality does not automat- 
ically share. It is also understandable, therefore, 
why the whole separateness becomes invalid once 
the secret of the mask is broken, and why, then, the 
secret society loses its inner significance along with 
its means and its expression. 

The Aristocratic Motive; Aristocracy.—The sep- 
arateness of the secret society expresses a value: 
people separate from others because they do not 
want to make common cause with them, because 
they wish to let them feel their superiority. This 
motive leads everywhere to group formations, 
which evidently are very different from those under- 
taken for objective purposes. By joining one an- 
other, those who want to distinguish themselves give 
rise to the development of an aristocracy, which 
strengthens and (so to speak) enlarges their position 
and self-consciousness by the weight of their own 
sum. Separation and group formation are thus con- 
nected through the aristocratizing motive. In many 
cases, this connection gives separation itself the 
stamp of something “special,” in an honorific sense. 
Even in school classes, it can be observed how small, 
closely integrated cliques of classmates think of 
themselves as the elite over against the others who 
are not organized—merely because of the formal 
fact of constituting a special group; and the others, 
through their hostility and envy, involuntarily ac- 
knowledge this higher value. In these cases, secrecy 
and mystification amount to heightening the wall 
toward the outside, and hence to strengthening the 
aristocratic character of the group. 
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This significance of the secret society as the in- 
tensification of sociological exclusiveness in general, 
is strikingly shown in political aristocracies. Secrecy 
has always been among the requisites of their re- 
gime. In the first place, by trying to conceal the 
numerical insignificance of the ruling class, aristoc- 
racies exploit the psychological fact that the un- 
known itself appears to be fearsome, mighty, threat- 
ening. In Sparta, the number of warriors was kept 
secret as much as possible. In Venice, the same end 
was intended by the decree that all nobili [noble- 
men] had to wear a simple black costume: no strik- 
ing dress was to call the small number of men in 
power to the attention of the people. This was even 
carried to the point where the group of the highest 
elite was concealed completely: the names of the 
three state inquisitors were unknown to everybody 
except the council of ten who elected them. In some 
Swiss aristocracies, one of the most important au- 
thorities was simply called “the Secret Ones”; and 
in Freiburg, the aristocratic families were known as 
“the secret lineages” [die heimlichen Geschlechter]. 
The democratic principle, on the contrary, is associ- 
ated with the principle of publicity and, in the same 
sense, with the tendency toward general and basic 
laws. For, these laws apply to an unlimited number 
of subjects and are, therefore, public in their very 
essence. Conversely, the use of secrecy by aristo- 
cratic regimes is only the extreme intensification of 
the social exclusiveness and exemption which, ordi- 
narily, make aristocracies opposed to general, fun- 
damentally fixed legislations. 

Where the aristocratic idea does not characterize 
the policies of a group but the disposition of an in- 
dividual, the relation between exclusiveness and 
secrecy manifests itself on a very different plane. 
The morally and intellectually distinguished person 
despises all concealment, because his inner certainty 
makes him indifferent to what others know or do not 
know of him, and to the question whether he is ap- 
praised correctly or falsely by them, or held in high 
or low esteem. For him, secrecy is a concession to 
outsiders; secrecy is dependence of conduct upon 
regard for others. For this reason, the “mask” which 
many consider sign and proof of an aristocratic per- 
sonality that is turned away from the multitude, on 
the contrary proves the importance of the multitude 
to the wearer of the mask. The “mask” of the truly 
noble person is that even when he shows himself 
without disguise, the many do not understand him, 
do not even see him, so to speak. 

Degrees of Initiation: Formal and Material Sep- 
aration from the Outside.—This exclusion of every- 
thing outside the group is a general formal-socio- 
logical fact, which merely uses secrecy as a more 


pointed technique. It attains a particular nuance in 
the plurality of degrees in which it is customary for 
initiation into the secret society, down to its last 
mysteries, to take place. The existence of such de- 
grees threw light earlier upon another sociological 
feature of the secret society. As a rule, before he is 
even accepted into the first degree, the novice must 
give a solemn promise of secrecy concerning every- 
thing he may experience, whereby the absolute, 
formal separation, achievable by secrecy, is ef- 
fected. Yet, inasmuch as the actual content or pur- 
pose of the society becomes accessible to the neo- 
phyte only gradually—whether this purpose is the 
perfect purification and sanctification of the soul 
through the consecration of the mysteries, or the 
absolute suspension of every moral barrier, as 
among the Assassins and other criminal societies— 
the material separation is achieved differently, in a 
more continuous, relative manner. In this material 
respect, the neophyte is still closer to the status of 
non-participant, from which testing and education 
eventually lead him to grasp the totality or core of 
the association. This core, evidently, thus gains a 
protection and isolation from the outside far be- 
yond those by means of the oath upon entrance. It is 
seen to (as has already been shown in the example 
of the Druids) that the still untried neophyte does 
not have much he could betray: within the general 
secrecy that encompasses the group as a whole, the 
graduated secrecy produces an elastic sphere of pro- 
tection (as it were) around its innermost essence. 

The contrast between exoteric and esoteric mem- 
bers, such as is attributed to the Pythagorean order, 
is the most poignant form of this protective meas- 
ure. The circle composed of those only partially 
initiated formed a sort of buffer region against the 
non-initiates. It is everywhere the dual function of 
the “middler” to connect and to separate, or, actu- 
ally, rather to play only one role which, according 
to our perceptual categories and our viewpoint, we 
designate as connecting or as separating. In the 
same way, the real unity of superficially contradic- 
tory activities is here seen in its clearest light: pre- 
cisely because the lower grades of the order mediate 
the transition to the center of the secret, they create 
a gradual densification of the sphere of repulsion 
which surrounds this center and which protects it 
more securely than could any abrupt and radical 
alternative between total inclusion and total exclu- 
sion. 

Group Egoism.—In practice, sociological auton- 
omy presents itself as group egoism: the group pur- 
sues its own purposes with the same inconsiderate- 
ness for all purposes outside itself which, in the case 
of the individual, is precisely called egoism. Usu- 
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ally, to be sure, this inconsiderateness is morally 
justified in the consciousness of the individual mem- 
bers by the fact that the group purposes themselves 
have a super-individual, objective character; that it 
is often impossible to name any particular individ- 
ual who profits from the group’s egoistic behavior; 
and that, as a matter of fact, this behavior often re- 
quires the group members’ selflessness and sacrifice. 
But the point here is not to make any ethical valua- 
tion, but only to stress the group’s separation from 
its environment, which is brought about or charac- 
terized by the egoism of the group. However, in the 
case of a small circle, which intends to preserve and 
develop itself within a larger one, this egoism has 
certain limits as long as it exists publicly. An open 
association, no matter how violently it fights 
against other associations within the same larger 
society, or against the general foundations of this 
society itself, must always maintain that the realiza- 
tion of its own ultimate purposes is to the advantage 
of the whole; and the necessity of this outward asser- 
tion somewhat restricts the actual egoism of its ac- 
tions. This necessity does not exist in the case of 
secret societies, which always therefore, at least po- 
tentially, can afford to be hostile to other groups or 
to the whole. Non-secret groups cannot admit such 
a hostility, and, therefore, cannot unconditionally 
practice it. Nothing symbolizes, or possibly pro- 
motes, the separation of the secret society from its 
social environment as decisively as the elimination 
of the hypocrisy, or of the actual condescension, by 
means of which the non-secret society is inevitably 
integrated with the teleology of its environment. 

Inclusiveness and Exclusiveness as Group Prin- 
ciples.—In spite of the actual quantitative delimi- 
tation of every true community, there exists a con- 
siderable number of groups whose inner tendency is 
to include all those who are not explicitly excluded. 
Within certain political, religious, and status limits, 
everybody is considered immediately as “belonging” 
so long as he satisfies certain external conditions, 
which are usually not a matter of his will, but are 
given with his existence itself. All people, for in- 
stance, who are born within the territory of a given 
state, are members, unless particular circumstances 
make exceptions of them, of the (often very com- 
plex) civic society. The member of a given social 
class is included, as a matter of course, in the social 
conventions and forms of connection of this class, 
unless he becomes a voluntary or involuntary out- 
sider. The extreme case is the claim of a church that 
it includes all mankind; and that, if any individuals 
are excluded from the religious association, which, 
ideally, is valid also for them, it is only through 
historical accident, sinful stubbornness, or God’s 
special intention. 


We note here the distinction of two principles, 
which clearly indicate a basic differentiation of the 
sociological significance of groups generally, no 
matter how much practice may mix them and make 
the difference lose some of its sharpness. On the one 
hand, there is the principle of including everybody 
who is not explicitly excluded; and, on the other, 
there is the principle of excluding everybody who 
is not explicitly included. The second type is repre- 
sented in greatest purity by the secret society. The 
unconditional character of its separation, which is 
borne by the consciousness of it at every step of the 
group’s development, causes, and is caused by, the 
fact that those who are not explicitly accepted, are 
for this simple reason explicitly excluded. The Ma- 
sonic order could no better have supported its recent 
emphatic assertion that it is not a “secret order,” 
properly speaking, than by simultaneously profess- 
ing its ideal of including all men, of representing 
humanity. 

Seclusion Against the Outside and Internal Co- 
hesion —Here, as everywhere else, the intensified 
seclusion against the outside is associated with the 
intensification of cohesion internally: we have here 
two sides, or external forms, of the same sociologi- 
cal attitude. A purpose which occasions an indi- 
vidual to enter into secret association with others, 
excludes almost always such an overwhelming part 
of his general social circle from participation, that 
the potential and real participants gain rarity value. 
He must keep on good terms with them because it 
is much more difficult to replace them here than 
(other things being equal) in a legitimate associa- 
tion. Furthermore, every discord inside the secret 
society brings danger of betrayal, which usually 
both the self-preservation of the individual and 
that of the group are interested in avoiding. 

Finally, the isolation of the secret society from 
the surrounding social syntheses removes a number 
of occasions for conflict. Among all the bonds of 
the individual, the bond of secret sociation always 
has an exceptional position. In comparison with it, 
the official bonds—familial, civic, religious, eco- 
nomic, through rank and friendship—no matter 
how varied their contents, touch contact surfaces of 
a very different kind and measure. Only the contrast 
with the secret societies makes it clear that their 
claims criss-cross one another, because they lie (so 
to speak) in the same plane. Since these claims 
openly compete for the individual’s strength and in- 
terests, individuals collide within any one of these 
circles: each individual is simultaneously claimed 
by the interests of other groups. 

The sociological isolation of the secret society 
greatly limits such collisions. In accordance with 
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its purpose and operation, competing interests of 
open-society origin are shut out. Every secret soci- 
ety—if only because it usually fills its own sphere 
alone (the same individual hardly ever belongs to 
more than one secret society)—exercises over its 
members a sort of absolute dominion, which gives 
them little opportunity to engage in conflicts such 
as result from the coordination of the plurality of 
spheres that represent open groups. The “king’s 
peace,” which really ought to reign within every 
association, is promoted in a formally unsurpassable 
manner, by the peculiar and exceptional conditions 
of the secret society. In fact, it seems as if, aside 
from the more realistic reason in favor of the 
“king’s peace,” the mere form of secrecy itself kept 
the members freer from other influences and dis- 
turbances, and thus facilitated their accord. A cer- 
tain English politician found the basis for the 
strength of the English cabinet in the secrecy which 
surrounds it: everybody who has ever been active 
in public life, he suggested, knows that a small num- 
ber of people can be brought to agree the more 
easily, the more secret are its negotiations. 

Centralization.—Corresponding to the outstand- 
ing degree of cohesion within the secret society is 
the thoroughness of its centralization. The secret 
society offers examples of unconditional and blind 
obedience to leaders who—although, naturally, 
they may also be found elsewhere—are yet particu- 
larly remarkable in view of the frequent anarchic 
character of the secret society that negates all other 
law. The more criminal its purposes, the more un- 
limited, usually, is the power of the leaders and the 
cruelty of its exercise. The Assassins in Arabia; the 
Chauffeurs, a predatory band with a widely ramified 
organization which raged, particularly, in eight- 
eenth-century France; the Gardunas in Spain, a 
criminal society that had relations with the Inquisi- 
tion from the seventeenth to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century—all these, whose very nature 
was lawlessness and rebellion, unconditionally and 
without any criticism submitted to chiefs whom 
they themselves (as least in part) appointed. 

The interrelation between the needs for freedom 
and for a bond operates here; it appears in the rigor 
of ritual, which combines the extremes of both: for 
the sake of a balanced life-feeling, the excess of 
freedom from all otherwise valid norms must be 
brought into equilibrium by a similarly excessive 
submission and renunciation of the will. Yet more 
essential, probably, is the necessity of centraliza- 
tion, which is the life condition of the secret society. 
It is especially important for that type—for in- 
stance, the criminal band—which lives off sur- 
rounding groups, interferes with them through all 


kinds of radiations and actions, and thus is gravely 
threatened by treason and the distraction of inter- 
ests, ance it is no longer governed by the most in- 
transigent cohesion with its point of origin in its 
own center. 

Secret societies which, for whatever reasons, fail 
to develop a tightly solidifying authority are, there- 
fore, typically exposed to very grave dangers. Orig- 
inally, the Waldenses were not a secret society; they 
became one in the thirteenth century, only because 
of external pressure to keep themselves hidden. This 
made it impossible for them to meet regularly, 
which in turn deprived their doctrine of its unity. A 
number of branches arose, which lived and devel- 
oped separately, and were often hostile to one an- 
other. The order declined because it lacked the 
necessary complement of the secret society: unin- 
terruptedly effective centralization. Freemasonry, 
probably, owes the evident lag in its power behind 
its diffusion and means, to the considerable auton- 
omy of its parts, which have neither a unified or- 
ganization nor a central authority. Their common 
features merely cover principles and signs of recog- 
nition, and thus are traits of equality and of relations 
between person and person only, not of centraliza- 
tion, which holds the energies of the members to- 
gether and is the complement of separation. 

It is merely an exaggeration of this formal motive 
of centralization that secret societies are often di- 
rected by unknown leaders: the lower echelons are 
not to know whom they obey. To be sure, this oc- 
curs, above all, for the sake of preserving the secret. 
With this intention, it was developed to an extraor- 
dinary degree in the organization of an early nine- 
teenth-century Italian secret society, the Welfic 
Knights, which worked for the liberation and unifi- 
cation of Italy. At each of their various branches, 
the Knights had a highest council of six persons, 
who did not know one another and communicated 
only by means of an intermediary, called “The 
Visible One.” But the preservation of secrecy is by 
no means the only purpose of unknown leaders. In- 
stead, they exemplify the most extreme and abstract 
sublimation of dependence upon a center: the ten- 
sion between dependent and leader reaches the 
highest degree when the leader becomes invisible. 
All that remains then, is the pure fact of obedience 
—merciless, as it were, and unmouified by any 
personal nuances—out of which the superordinate 
as a subject has vanished. If obedience to imper- 
sonal authority, to mere office, to the executor of an 
objective law, has the character of invincible 
strength, it is intensified to the point of an uncanny 
absoluteness when the ruling personality remains, 
in principle, hidden. For if, with the visibility and 
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familiarity of the ruler, the individual suggestion 
and the power of personality are removed from the 
relationship or domination, domination also loses 
all attenuations, all relative and “human” elements 
inherent in the empirical, unique personality. Obe- 
dience is thus colored by the feeling of subjection to 
an intangible power, whose limits cannot be traced, 
and which can nowhere be seen, but must, for this 
reason, be suspected everywhere. In the secret soci- 
ety with an unknown leader, the general sociological 
cohesion of a group through the unity of its ruling 
authority is transferred, as it were, into an imagi- 
nary focus, and thus attains its purest, most intense 
form. 

De-individualization —De-individualization is 
the sociological character which, in the individual 
member, corresponds to this centralistic subordina- 
tion. Where the immediate concern of the society is 
not the interests of its elements; where the society 
rather transcends itself (as it were) by using its mem- 
bers as means for purposes and actions extraneous 
to them—the secret society shows, once more, a 
heightened measure of leveling of the individuality, 
of “de-selfing” [Entselbstung]. Some measure of this 
is characteristic of everything social, generally. But 
the secret society uses de-individualization to com- 
pensate for the above-mentioned individualizing 
and differentiating character of the secret. This be- 
gins with the secret orders of nature peoples, whose 
appearance and activities are accompanied almost 
everywhere by the wearing of masks—so that an 
outstanding expert suggested that the presence of 
masks among a nature people should at once make 
one suspect the existence of secret societies. It is, of 
course, in the nature of the secret order for its mem- 
bers to conceal themselves. But, when a particular 
individual appears and acts unambiguously as a 
member of a secret order, and merely does not show 
what individuality (which is normally well known) 
is associated with him, the disappearance of person- 
ality behind its role is most strongly emphasized. In 
the Irish conspiracy which was organized under the 
name of Clan-na-gael in America in 1870, the indi- 
vidual members were never designated by their 
names, but only by numbers. This, too, of course, 
was done for the practical purpose of secrecy; but, 
at the same time, it proves how much this purpose 
suppresses individuality. Leadership can proceed 
with much greater inconsiderateness and indiffer- 
ence to individual wishes and capacities of persons 
who appear only as numbers and who may not be 
known by their personal names even to the other 
members (which at least occurred in groups similar 
to the Clan-na-gael), than it can if the group includes 
each member as a personal entity. No less effective, 


toward the same end, is the comprehensive role and 
strength of ritual, which always indicates the fact 
that the objective organization has overcome the 
personal element in the members’ activities and con- 
tributions to the group. The hierarchical order ad- 
mits the individual only as the discharger of a pre- 
determined role; for each member, it holds ready a 
stylized garb in which his personal outlines disap- 
pear. 

Equality of Members.—It is merely another 
name for this elimination of the differentiated per- 


.sonality if secret societies practice great relative 


equality among their members. This does not con- 
tradict the despotic character of their organization: 
in all kinds of other groups, too, despotism is cor- 
related with the leveling of the ruled. Within the 
secret society, there often is a brotherly equality 
among the members, which constitutes a sharp and 
tendentious contrast to their differences in their 
other life situations. Characteristically, this is most 
noticeable in secret societies of a religio-ethical na- 
ture—which strongly accentuate brotherhood— 
and, on the other hand, in those of an illegal charac- 
ter. In his memoirs, Bismarck writes of a pederastic 
organization, wide-spread in Berlin, with which he 
became acquainted as a young justiciary; he stresses 
“the equalizing effect throughout all strata of the 
collective practice of the forbidden.” 

This de-personalization, wherein the secret group 
exaggerates in a one-sided manner a typical rela- 
tionship between individual and society, appears, 
finally, as characteristic irresponsibility. Here, too, 
the mask is the most primitive phenomenon. Most 
African secret orders are represented by a man dis- 
guised as a spirit of the woods, who commits all vio- 
lations, including robbery and murder, against any- 
one he happens to meet. He is not held responsible 
for his crimes—obviously, only because of his 
mask. The mask is the somewhat clumsy form in 
which these groups let the personalities of their 
members disappear, and without which the mem- 
bers would undoubtedly be overtaken by revenge 
and punishment. But responsibility is so immedi- 
ately connected with the ego (philosophically, too, 
the whole problem of responsibility belongs in the 
problem of the ego), that, for such naive feeling, 
the disguise of the person suspends all responsi- 
bility. 

This connection is used no less in political finesse. 
In the North American House of Representatives, 
actual decisions are made in the standing com- 
mittees, with which the House is almost always in 
agreement. But the transactions of these committees 
are secret; thus, the most important part of legisla- 
tive activity is hidden from the public. In large 
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measure, this seems to extinguish the political re- 
sponsibility of the delegates, since nobody can be 
held responsible for uncontrollable procedures. In- 
asmuch as individual contributions toward a par- 
ticular decision remain hidden, the decision appears 
to be made by some super-individual authority. 
Here, too, irresponsibility is the consequence or the 
symbol of the intensified sociological de-individual- 
ization, which corresponds to the secrecy of group 
action. This also hold for all directorates, faculties, 
committees, administrations, etc., whose transac- 
tions are secret: the individual, as a person, disap- 
pears as the quasi-nameless group member, and 
with his disappearance as a person disappears the 
responsibility that cannot be imagined to inhere in 
a being whose concrete activities are intangible. 

The Secret Society and the General Government. 
—This one-sided intensification of general socio- 
logical features is confirmed, finally, by the danger 
with which society at large believes, rightly or 
wrongly, secret societies threaten it. Where the 
over-all aim of the general society is strong (particu- 
larly political) centralization, it is antagonistic to all 
special associations, quite irrespective of their con- 
tents and purposes. Simply by being units, these 
groups compete with the principle of centralization 
which alone wishes to have the prerogative of fusing 
individuals into a unitary form. The preoccupation 
of the central power with “special associations” runs 
through all of political history—a point which is 
relevant in many respects to the present investiga- 
tions and has already been stressed. A characteristic 
type of this preoccupation is suggested, for instance, 
by the Swiss Convention of 1481, according to 
which no separate alliances were permitted between 
any of the ten confederated states. Another example 
is the persecution of apprentices’ associations by 
the despotism of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. A third is the tendency to disenfranchise 
local political communities which is so often dem- 
onstrated by the modern state. 

The secret society greatly increases this danger 
which the special association presents.to the sur- 


rounding totality. Man has rarely a calm and ra- 
tional attitude toward what he knows only little or 
vaguely. Instead, his attitude consists in part in 
levity, which treats the unknown as if it did not 
exist, and in part in anxious fantasy, which, on the 
contrary, inflates it into immense dangers and ter- 
rors. The secret society, therefore, appears danger- 
ous by virtue of its mere secrecy. It is impossible to 
know whether a special association might not one 
day use its energies for undesirable purposes, al- 
though they were gathered for legitimate ones: this 
fear is the main source of the basic suspicion which 
central powers have of all associations among their 
subjects. 

In regard to groups which make it their principle 
to conceal themselves, the suspicion that their se- 
crecy hides dangers is all the more readily sug- 
gested. The Orange Societies which were organized 
in England, in the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, for the suppression of Catholicism, avoided all 
public discussion, working only in secret, through 
personal connections and correspondence. But this 
very secrecy let them appear as a public danger: the 
suspicion arose “that men, who shrank from appeal- 
ing to public opinion, mediated a resort to force.” 
Purely on the grounds of its secrecy, the secret order 
thus appears dangerously close to a conspiracy 
against the reigning powers. How much this is only 
an intensification of the general political question- 
ability of special associations is clearly shown in a 
case like the following. The oldest German guilds 
offered their members effective legal protection, and 
thus replaced the protection of the state. For this 
reason, the Danish kings promoted them, since they 
saw in them a support of the public order. But, on 
the other hand, for the very same reason, the guilds 
also were considered to be competitors of the state: 
they were condemned in this capacity by the Frank- 
ish capitularies—more particularly, because they 
were designated as conspiracies. The secret society 
is so much considered an enemy of the central 
power that, even conversely, every group that is 
politically rejected, is called a secret society. 
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3. The Sociological Category of Communion 


BY HERMAN SCHMALENBACH 


FOR Ferdinand Toennies, the family, par- 
ticularly the peasant and small-town family, is the 
prime example of a human community. The basis of 
family bonds is a natural and physical coherence. 
Such coherence is generated by proximity and con- 
sanguinity. Like other natural phenomena, families 
are situated in time and space. They can be located. 
Yet, social relations are more than physical. They 
are “psychical” phenomena as well. The natural 
features of the family are, it would seem, merely 
external: They only establish the possibilities for 
the emergence of community. Even consanguinity 
does not generate social relations unless a common- 
ality is recognized “by the persons concerned.” 
Community, then, can be characterized as that 
order of social coherence which develops on the 
basis of natural interdependence. 

This is often misunderstood. We speak of “begin- 
ning life in earnest,” as in the case of youth, but 


Translated by Kaspar D. Naegele and Gregory P. Stone, 
from Herman Schmalenbach, Die Dioskuren (‘Die Sozi- 
ologische Kategorie des Bundes,” Vol. I). 


This is a free translation. Besides the usual complicated 
German sentence stmicture, the original contains passages 
from the poetry of Stefan George. These have been omitted, 
as have the extensive footnotes and references, which are 
often not essential to the main argument. References to 
Max Weber at the end of the essay are, for the most part, to 
the first chapter of his Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, now 
available in translation. Because the references are so 
well known to sociologists, they have not been documented. 
We have attempted to restrict our translation only to those 
portions of the original which carry forward the author’s 
plea for supplementing Toennies’ familiar distinction be- 
tween Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft with the concept, 
Bund, so that the objective relations of Gemeinschaft will 
not be confused with relations built on sentiment and 
affect. 

There is no ready English equivalent for Schmalenbach’s 
concept or for Toennies’ concepts. For the latter, we have 
employed “community” and “society,” and we ask the 
reader always to interpret the translations in the particular 
usage of Toennies. Both terms have a multiplicity of re- 
ferents in sociology, any of which could confuse the main 
issues of the essay. Bund refers to those social relations in 
which persons are characteristically en rapport. It carries 
with it the notion of a sympathetic comradeship—a cam- 
araderie. Yet such relations are not always sustained by 
positive emotions. Persons may be caught up with one 
another as they share in any and all manner of sentiment— 
love and hate, joy and despair. Thus, the term reminds us of 
Cooley’s early effort to propose the communion as a general 
mode of human association. We have selected Cooley’s term 
to translate the concept, Bund, in the somewhat arbitrary 
and forced effort to establish some continuity beween 
American and German thinking on these matters. 


we actually refer to several matters: separation 
from one’s home and the style of life of one’s 
parents, the impulsive entry into a free and open 
world, and joining with others in association and 
friendship. Such associations are nowadays referred 
to as communities. But is this appropriate? Are 
such “communities” constituted by natural bonds? 
Are not the original and natural bonds that joined 
child to family rent asunder? 

Perhaps our version of the concept of commu- 
nity represents an illegitimate narrowing of that 
term. Surely, there are conflicts between commu- 
nity and community, between peer group and 
family. The real problem is whether such conflicts 
represent special peculiarities of unique relations or 
general characteristics of social relations. We do 
not have to prove here that the wish to separate 
oneself from one’s home and to wander far afield 
is independent of specific features of one’s family of 
origin. Neither is it solely a matter of desiring to 
repudiate such origins, although it may be manifest 
in that form. Nor are such wishes merely sympto- 
matic of specific periods when the generations as 
such appear to be in sharp conflict. Again, these 
wishes are not exclusively confined to those sectors 
of the population that are relatively emancipated 
from the demands of tradition. Apprentices of 
every calling have always had their time of travel. 
Admittedly there are times and circles that value 
the settled life more than others. Yet the desire for 
travel arises in any young person about the time 
he is twenty. Such desire need not necessarily be 
confined to the short and temporarily impulsive 
period of romantic youth. Associations and friend- 
ships formed as part of this process can be anything 
but transitory. When they are taken seriously, such 
friendships even exhibit an affinity to religious 
phenomena. At any rate, religious associations 
seem originally always to have been communions. 

Innumerable friendships develop among people 
in their youth. As such, they may be quite free 
from any religious motives, while betraying, at the 
same time, the general religious affinity just de- 
scribed. Such an affinity is especially characteristic 
of all associations that are taken very seriously by 
their members. In any case, the general yearning, 
found all through the world these days, for some 
human community clearly seems to be associated 
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with religious yearning as well. One can see this in 
the cult of friendship as practiced by the Romantics. 
Even where all this is not manifestly the case, an 
element of religiosity (which I hesitate to call “reli- 
gious”) seems to bind deeply some social relations 
and impart to them a profoundly sacred character. 
You can observe this in the collective enthusiasm of 
youth for high ideals, in their national loyalties, 
in the patriotic concern with national symbols on 
the part of the youth of a country, or in the mutual 
devotion of Communist young people. But, just as 
such communions present the aspect of religiosity, 
so do religious groupings present the aspect of 
communion at their inception. 

All natural bonds may be torn asunder by the 
formation of associations, brotherhoods, fraterni- 
ties, and the like. In line with this, Max Weber and, 
following him, Ernest Troeltsch formulated the 
important distinction between church and sect. The 
church is a community, and may become a society. 
Sect is a pure communion. Max Weber did not ex- 
ploit his discovery to transform the basic categories 
of sociology from the dichotomy presented by 
Toennies into a necessary trichotomy. Still he came 
close to it. He distinguished, within community, 
between traditional and affective or emotional 
bonds. It is indeed the case that communions are 
borne along by waves of emotion, reaching ecstatic 
heights of collective enthusiasm, rising from the 
depths of love or hate. This raises the question: are 
such communions merely a subform of community 
or an alternative social form altogether, differing 
both from community and from society? 


Community and Communion 


It may be too narrow to characterize community 
as an association based on the natural coherence of 
its members. Even Toennies admitted that habit 
and memory can constitute communal ties in the 
absence of blood ties, although communal ties are 
strengthened by blood bonds. Max Weber sug- 
gested that the basis of communal ties frequently 
lies in tradition. Yet, ties of blood and matters of 
tradition are surely separate issues. Presumably ties 
of blood can establish communities in the absence 
of habits and common memories among the indi- 
viduals concerned, but this presupposes cultural 
traditions and, at some point, a knowledge of “com- 
mon ancestry.” The father comes immediately to 
stand in a characteristic relation to his son when 
he returns after a decade or more from foreign 
parts and, for the first time, meets a son born 
during his absence. Such an encounter need not 
involve floods of emotion. It is not necessarily in- 
fluenced by the attitudes of the mother (who may 
already be dead), nor does it require memories of 


a mother even though this may be part of the whole 
matter. Even love seems to be dispensable. Any 
creature that recognizes “ties of blood” will be 
responsive accordingly when it becomes aware of 
them, or first senses or suspects them. It will 
respond with a kind of communal consciousness. 

This is a precarious term. Still, I must admit 
that it belongs to the natural features of commu- 
nity. We often refer to a village, a province, or a 
country as handing down patterns of values. The 
natural, then, includes all those attributes that one 
has inherited collectively, into which one has 
grown and been born, and through which one has 
grown together with others. It happens that what 
appear to be bonds of blood are also a matter of 
common usage, a matter of custom and of shared 
modes of thought or expression, all of which have 
no other sanction than tradition. 

Even the purely local neighborhood seems, in the 
past at least, to have had features in common with 
a kinship system. This does not mean that there 
have to be memories stretching far back. Still, 
where this is the case, the natural coherence of the 
neighborhood becomes much more firmly estab- 
lished. Less intense forms of neighborly commu- 
nity can become established by the sheer fact that 
individuals have lived the adult portion of their 
life in one place. Indeed, there are forms of 
community that can be sustained between the sales- 
man and the customer in shops that one frequents 
with some regularity. One can sustain a kind of 
community even with the silent passerby whom one 
sees frequently on the street. In general, even the 
shortest of encounters can, as a limiting case, be- 
come the basis of subsequent community, if a trace 
of those contacts is impressed on the mind. Such 
encounters leave a latent remnant, which later can 
re-emerge. It is essential in this connection simply 
to admit the assertion that social phenomena are 
based on natural conditions. But, as soon as other 
than natural facts provide the social ferment, 
human associations take on a noncommunal 
character. 

Included in the natural realm are not only 
matters of locality or space but also matters of 
time. Time and space, after all, lack qualitative 
features only on the plane of abstract thought. The 
precondition for the formation of human commu- 
nity consists only in the chance that the qualitative 
features of time and place operate not as such, but 
exclusively as a consequence of their translation 
into a socially spatial and temporal contiguity. 

Spatial and temporal contiguity, then, seem to 
be an essential basis of that order of coalescence 
which we call community. If one were to attempt 
to specify this more closely, one would have to 
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enumerate all “the basic conditions of life.” Yet 
this could never suffice, for only socially conse- 
quential conditions can lead to community. It is as 
though the conditions of community are independ- 
ent of us, while we are dependent on them; as 
though, in fact, we cannot purposely act to create 
community. 

At best this is a tentative way of speaking about 
the matter. It is not quite true that one cannot 
deliberately act to bring about community. One 
can, inadvertently or intentionally, do something 
toward the formation of community by pursuing 
any course of action. One may produce, as an in- 
tentional by-product, a state of community, or at 
least a basis for it, in the hope or anticipation that 
a community has been initiated. Such action, to be 
sure, is often indirect. Still, in some respects, the 
conditions of community are dependent on what 
individuals do. In contrast and for opposite reasons, 
the conditions of communion may be so completely 
independent of us that we cannot intervene and 
must adapt ourselves to them as given. In that 
case, the distinguishing characteristics of commu- 
nity are simply the natural qualities of its basis and 
the fact that only communities have such natural 
bases. But even these must be qualified so that they 
include tradition, custom, etc. By contrast, com- 
munions are likely to take such categories of 
nature, give them metaphysical and other forms of 
exaggerated interpretations, and in turn claim them 
for themselves in the name of a concept of “true” 
nature. 

One additional consideration is essential for the 
proper characterization of community. It is in this 
connection that I have decided to regard ties of 
blood as an archetype of community, as it were. In 
this respect my argument begins at the same point 
as Toennies’, but we end in opposite places. I have 
already skirted the issue: how do primarily natural 
occasions become transformed into social relations, 
given the fact that, after all, social phenomena are 
psychic? I have argued that ties of blood have to 
become recognized as such, Their sheer existence 
is not sufficient to establish those social phenomena 
that, nevertheless, depend on them. However, this 
might lead one to consider all forms of mutual at- 
traction—which, in turn, one might see as part of 
the nature of things—as the equivalent of sympathy 
and then consider sympathy as the basis of com- 
munity. After all, do we not feel close or related, 
consider ourselves bound to others through some 
secret bond? If that is the case, does not the distinc- 
tion between community and communion become 
rather ambiguous? Yet communal bonds, even in 
the unconscious, are psychic phenomena. The bases 
of community are psychic whether they be un- 


conscious or not. More important, unconscious 
processes, too, are psychic and can, as such, be 
part of the basic community. Objective knowledge 
about ties of blood is indeed not sufficient. The 
recognition of such bonds must be accompanied by 
a simultaneous sense of inner or psychic coherence. 
Such a sense of coherence may have an un- 
conscious component. One may know of it and 
about it, but, even in that case, the knowledge takes 
the form of an inner glow in a clouded stream 
which shimmers below and is neither comprehen- 
sive nor totally elucidating. The murkiness is never 
fully dispelled. The “unconscious” is not directly 
comparable to the “conscious,” but to another 
idea—the “condition of consciousness”—the same 
content in a different form (I refer to Eduard von 
Hartmann, and also to Fechner). This is extremely 
important, because it follows that the unconscious 
may be known but never entirely revealed. The 
unconscious remains “generically there,” or better 
“existentially there.” (Although it can be detected, 
analyzed, and perhaps confirmed consciously, cer- 
tainly the total unconscious can not be lifted into 
consciousness and remain the same.)* 


1. The conscious and unconscious are not construed 
here as opposites. Actually there are two conceptions of 
the condition of consciousness. Actual “knowing,” as 
knowledge of something, is always only knowledge of 
circumstances (I know that .. .). The circumstances are 
“there” (phenomenologically) and the conditions of ex- 
istence in which they occur are independent of “knowing.” 
Only “then,” in such a way, can they be known, and they 
cannot be disclosed otherwise. Thus, there is an un- 
mediated directly perceived apprehension of the conditions 
of existence itself and, beyond those objective circum- 
stances, lies the question of the relation of knowledge to 
them in so far as the existence of knowledge as a phenome- 
non of its own kind has not been considered. Knowledge 
may or may not affect the “unconscious.” It remains “the 
unconscious.” As long as we “know” it is real, it remains 
real. The matter of ‘“‘consciousness,” then, is raised along 
with “the unconscious.” Understandably this too can be- 
come an object of knowing—in spite of its usefulness the 
expression is certainly awkward. However, this is not es- 
sential: the expression “unconscious consciousness”—or 
better “unknown consciousness’—is not nonsense. One 
can live predominantly in “the bright light of awareness” 
without ever being aware, for example, of that fact. More- 
over, someone else may be very much aware of the many 
peculiarities of such a person’s “unconscious.” For the 
most part “ignorance” belongs to the “unknown conscious- 
ness,” as do those things that have readily disappeared from 
consciousness while being preserved in the “unconscious,” 
or, in any case, functioning there, even if they are then 
quite something else. On the whole, the conscious is more 
closely related to the process of knowing than is the “un- 
conscious.” Knowing is a function of the conscious, al- 
though occasionally knowing may affect the unconscious, 
(Only as a function of consciousness can knowing destroy 
the unconscious. The impact of the unconscious upon 
knowing and upon the conscious is highly problematical 
and complicated in any case.) I believe that these allusions 
are needed here. Perhaps I should also have emphasized 
that the unconscious, if you will, is a phenomenon of con- 
sciousness or, better, something directly known as well as 
something that may be revealed. 
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The formative conditions of community ordinar- 
ily are unconscious and are not exclusively in the 
province of the external and the physical (con- 
sequently they become primarily social). Not only 
common blood ties—which are advanced here as 
the prototype—but also common ancestry of all 
other kinds, and the acquisitions of one’s personal 
and more or less “waking” life may be activated as 
the formative conditions of community upon a 
relatively brief spatial and temporal contact. I sug- 
gest that these things leave behind them a “trace” 
in the “unconscious.” To be sure, we may “know” 
about these things, but, apart from the fact that 
expressed knowledge is by no means an irrelevant 
matter here, the formulation upon which commu- 
nity rests is not recognition, but a modification 
that the “unconscious” has established as part of 
our psychic make-up. Moreover, we may even 
consciously resist acknowledging community by in- 
terpreting it as fortuitous, unreal, and consequently 
incredible. This, too, may have consequences. 

Principally, we have, as it were, surrendered our- 
selves to our unconscious; we have surrendered 
without resistance. The consideration of the psychic 
“substance” on which community is based estab- 
lishes, in a profound sense, the manner in which 
the foundations for such a relationship are actually 
constituted by conditions and states of which “we” 
are “independent” but upon which “we” “depend.” 
The “unconscious” suggests a matter far different 
from the fact that natural and innate conditions are 
antithetical to psychic conditions, because it affects 
the “psyche” in somewhat the same way as the 
natural and innate does—similar to the way nature 
affects plants or unthinking vegetables. 

Speaking experimentally, this is what differen- 
tiates community from communion: community 
implies the recognition of something taken for 
granted and the assertion of the self-evident. Gen- 
erally speaking, one will not expressly sanction or 
condemn those communities to which one belongs. 
One is usually not fully aware of them. They are 
given. They simply exist. As a rule we are not likely 
to take much notice of our membership in them, 
even when it is a question of our membership in 
far-flung communities—such as commonalities of 
language, of ethnicity, or of the fact of a common 
humanity. The communal circles of which we are 
part reach into imponderable distances and cover 
connections of all kinds. One cannot be aware of 
all of them. Yet, as persons, we are always affected 
by them. Our own unconscious is directly or in- 
directly constituted in and through them. Only 
through contrasts and disturbances does a commu- 
nity become an object of attention for its members. 


Often this merely takes the form of coming to their 
notice, At least this is so when fate strikes, pro- 
vided it strikes not wholly unexpectedly, and with- 
out radically contravening a legitimate order. 

In the event of death of the next of kin, especially 
when the person concerned is already old or has 
been ill for a long time, a peasant does not undergo 
especially disturbing experiences, at least not con- 
sciously. Rather, he turns to the task to be done. 
In other respects, however, communal disturbances 
can give rise to strong emotions, particularly when 
daily routines are suddenly and profoundly dis- 
turbed. This is particularly the case when one faces 
a threat, especially an avoidable one. When the 
threat is absolutely inescapable, then people, very 
much bound to their communal existence, accept 
their fate. Their thought is blanketed by sentiment. 
Where there is a choice, emotions seethe, and 
sometimes considerable violence ensues. As a rule, 
the disturbance itself becomes the object of these 
emotions. In that case, they take on a negative 
character. Such emotions, indeed, take the shape 
of rage, anger, hatred and, in the case of success, 
of triumph. In the case of failure, there arise spite, 
bitterness. resentment. and, eventually perhaps, 
sorrow, regret, and pain. Positive feelings oriented 
toward community are much rarer. They too con- 
stitute reactions to disturbances, particularly suc- 
cessfully managed disturbances, or, at least, dis- 
turbances limited in their import. They also arise 
in the presence of outsiders. 

However, disturbances can also come from 
within. A young person, for instance, may demand 
to leave home. Should this be considered un- 
warranted, a father might respond to it with the 
words, “Here you are, and here you will remain, 
for you belong here.” All the person knows then 
is that he belongs; there is little in the way of 
positive communal emotion. Filial devotion, paren- 
tal love, or the love of siblings—these are for the 
most part simply forms of speech or perhaps ex- 
pressions that derive their meaning more from the 
spirit of communion. In the case of a community, 
one just belongs and generally irrevocably so. One 
is mutually related; one need never feel or think it 
so. Children of two families simply know that one 
belongs to one family and the other to the other 
family. That is all that they know about families 
as such. None of these experiences are attended by 
any specific emotions. Nowadays, however, one is 
inclined to consider a consciousness of kind or of 
community as a matter of feeling. It must be re- 
membered that the feeling of communal belonging 
always presupposes a conscious recognition of 
community. 

To belong together and to be tied to one another, 
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perhaps irrevocably, is the essential matter. One 
need not feel anything in particular. Still, sense of 
community might lead to experiences of tender- 
ness, happiness, or pride. Nevertheless, it is charac- 
teristic of the peasant, who is after all the best 
example of a person typically bound to the com- 
munity, to become uncomfortable when emotions 
are displayed. They seem alien to him. Similarly, 
cosmopolitan people, but for opposite reasons, shy 
away from emotionality. It seems irrational to 
them. To the peasant, emotionality is to be avoided 
because it gives psychic processes too much auton- 
omy. Often a peasant is considered sparse and 
dour in his emotional expressions. He is even said 
to lack feeling for nature. On the other hand, 
people argue that he not so much lacks feeling as 
words for its expression. Actually, peasants prob- 
ably do “have” extraordinarily few of these feelings 
by way of conscious experience. This is not because 
they do not have them at all, but because, being 
unconsciously tied both to community and to 
nature, emotional experiences do not articulate a 
peasant’s relations to the world around him. 

It is really strange tHat, given these facts, one 
should think of community as something both rep- 
resented among peasants and based on feeling. This 
simply constitutes a sentimentalizing of peasantry. 
Urban people are prone to such distortions. They 
reflect the rootlessness of the person who lives his 
life in urban society. Actually they are an expres- 
sion of a desire for communion. Such a desire tends 
to combine a wish for belongingness with a high 
valuation of peasantry, of community, and of na- 
ture. In itself it does not, of course, constitute 
community, nor does it lead to a proper under- 
standing of community. Instead, it confuses com- 
munity with communion. 

There are many instances of such sentimental 
proclivities. A contemporary yearning for commu- 
nity, which is genuine, though romantic, is one 
form of this attitude. Even Toennies exhibited it 
in some measure. He emphasized community so 
much that he must bear the responsibility for the 
confusion. Toennies (and everyone else) knows 
that rural neighbors may become mortal enemies 
when, for example, a boundary is disputed, just as 
brothers may become enemies when an inheritance 
is challenged. Despite this, neighbors and brothers 
always remain neighbors and brothers. Neighbor- 
liness and brotherhood persist psychically. There is 
probably no better example anywhere to demon- 
strate how minor a role “feelings” play as a basis 
of community. 

Often feelings are construed as the basis of 
community relations, because they are erroneously 
thought to be “deeper,” or “nearer” the uncon- 


scious, than rational thought. However, all mental 
activity, including thought, has an unconscious 
component. Now, it is precisely in this context that 
the fundamental difference between community 
and communion may be established. The reality 
and basis of community do not consist in feeling. 
Nevertheless, a community does exhibit quite 
specific emotions, some of them directed toward 
itself, even if the community does not owe its 
reality or its basis to these feelings. Such sentiments 
include the sense of tenderness for the other mem- 
bers of the community, or for the community as 
such, the feeling of happiness in knowing of one’s 
belonging, or even a sense of pride. The essence of 
community is association constituted in the un- 
conscious. Community, as an organic and natural 
coalescence, precedes emotional recognition of it 
by its members. Feelings are simply subsequent 
forms of experience at the level of consciousness, 
They are products of community. To speak this 
way is not simply to speak in the language of 
interpretative psychology, but to proceed phenom- 
enologically. Our very feelings tell us these things. 

As you examine general feelings of community 
you generally discover an element of gratitude. 
Gratitude necessarily presupposes a relationship 
that already exists, and it arises as mutual conces- 
sions and generosity are recognized, just as tender- 
ness, happiness, or pride also develop in response 
to extant social relations. In all of its forms, feelings 
associated with community or directed toward it, 
be they positive or negative, presuppose something 
that already exists. They are addressed to a world 
that is considered to precede them. Even if someone 
insisted stubbornly that the reality of community is 
positivistically equated with the feltness of it, he 
would find, in examining such feelings, that they 
always point to something that pre-existed. 

In the case of human communion this is radically 
different. Emotional experiences are the very stuff 
of the relationship. They are, in fact, their basis. 
Jubilant followers who swarm around a leader 
chosen in an inspired flood of passion do not intend 
(at least their “feelings” do not intend) to be bound 
up with him and with one another on the basis of 
characteristics they naturally have in common. 
They are bound together by the feeling actually 
experienced. Indeed, each one is en rapport. Ad- 
mittedly, feelings are conditioned for us all by our 
character and our disposition, of whatever kind 
these may be, and character and disposition lie in 
the unconscious. Still, though the unconscious is, 
as it were, the precondition of all emotionality, it 
does not as yet contain human communion. The 
unconscious contains potential emotions and as 
such enables the individuals to enter into commun- 
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ion. Yet, that communion is founded beyond the 
unconscious. The stuff of which it is made—the 
basis of its sustenance—is actually the cognitive 
recognition of feeling. 

It may seem questionable that feelings are in 
fact constitutive of communions. Some may argue 
that a religious congregation, for instance, is kept 
together not so much by the several feelings of its 
individual members as by the deity to whom they 
pray. No doubt the primary objects of religious 
feelings are not so much the social structure of the 
religious community or some combination of parts 
of that structure, but the noumenal objects of their 
religious orientation. And yet the noumenal must 
be felt, if religious and established social phenom- 
ena are to appear. At least it must be received with 
some kind of religious feeling. Then the religious 
congregation becomes in fact a communion. It is 
feelings that hold it together. To put it another 
way, it is their deity as a felt object that gives the 
religious group its coherence. This does not mean 
that religion is completely reduced to subjective 
dispositions. 

Conventionally, feelings are regarded as only 
subjective phenomena. This is an error. Feelings 
can be intentional and, as such, oriented toward 
objects. This leaves open the question whether such 
objects in fact exist or not. Primary religious feel- 
ings are in this sense intentional, for religion surely 
arises only when a religion has established patterns 
of the noumenal and the human world that can be 
experienced. Feelings are the psychic organs for 
such experience. But feelings, as we have argued, 
embrace the objects to which they are directed. 
Admittedly, to the religious person, it is less his 
feelings and more the phenomena he experiences 
that are all important. In that connection, there 
seems to be a general aversion toward even the 
term “experience” because, plausibly enough, it 
suggests subjectivity, as does the term “emotion.” 

For sociologists, quite apart from psychologists, 
it is, however, psychic events that constitute pri- 
mary data. They too would err if, in their analysis 
of religious objects, they were not to take into ac- 
count the feelings directed to such objects. Only 
such psychic matters can constitute the basis of 
communion. Sociologically speaking, however, 
psychic reality in the case of religion is not a deity, 
but the believer. This is not to deny that a deity 
may not, in turn, be considered as a formal psychic 
reality; but, in that case, it constitutes an objective 
psychic reality, while the sociologist is primarily 
concerned with the subjective psychic existence of 
deities from the standpoint of those who accept 
them. The study of primary religious feelings in 
terms of their “cognitive recognition” has much to 


teach a sociologist concerned with communion. 
In the primary central religious experience, the 
soul is absolutely alone with its god. The individual 
returns from this encounter with a strange and new 
perspective. He then enters a new set of social 
relations. Through these, his religious experiences 
are reaffirmed in a spirit of closeness and com- 
passion. A communion is established. Originally 
this is the case even in the extreme instances of 
Calvinistic and Jesuitic religious experience. 

The social transformation of religious events 
need not always take this form. Despite the oneness 
of the soul in its absolute dedication to a god, it 
frequently senses simultaneously the presence of 
others. It is as though religious attention were 
encircled by a recognition of one’s relatedness to 
others, much as light is encircled by a halo. And 
yet, in that case, the social is logically secondary 
to the center of original religiosity. Still, to the 
extent to which the social plays a role at all, it 
does so through feelings. These found and help 
constitute a communion. 

Actually the feelings founding a communion 
need not, in the first instance, refer to specific other 
members of such a communion. Youths, collec- 
tively enthused by some high ideal, coalesce into 
one organization, even if they do not specifically 
concern themselves one with the other. Still, the 
awareness of one’s emotions is likely, if coherently, 
to be accompanied by a felt connectedness. More 
frequently, however, friends, like like-minded 
religious persons, are prone to develop a kind of 
enthusiastic solidarity with one another. 

Now it would seem that in the case of religious 
communion, as well as community, feelings point 
to a condition previously established. In the case of 
religious groupings, the precondition is a deity. The 
succession of the two events (of the recognition of 
the noumenal and the development of the social) 
once more suggests the pre-existence of objects 
toward which feelings can be developed. But if the 
precondition is not psychic, or, at any rate, is not 
social, then what is given beforehand is a deity. 
The deity, admittedly, to the extent that it is recog- 
nized as such, must be a felt deity. In that case 
feeling and object go together. The psychic fact 
also pre-exists. Thus, the original givenness is still 
not social, as we ordinarily use the term. In the 
experience of a deity, it can be assumed that those 
who have this experience have it as separate indi- 
viduals whose individual religious feelings have not 
yet forged a felt community. Their solidarity de- 
velops only as these individuals, with their several 
religious experiences, encounter one another, rec- 
ognize the general and similar direction of their 
feelings, and, on the basis of this recognition, 
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kindle still further enthusiasm in one another. This, 
in turn, creates a new dimension of feeling. Only 
this dimension includes a social component and 
can be characterized as the emotion of communion. 

In contrast, a community pre-exists as such and 
is experienced as pre-existing. Subsequent com- 
munal emotions may, nevertheless, arise. In that 
case one finds not only the conditions for a 
conscious “coming together,” but also sees the 
community itself as already existing, whereas com- 
munion arises only through the actual and experi- 
enced recognition of a mutual sense of belonging. 
On the other hand, one has to admit that the 
similarity of direction in religious feelings that 
characterizes individuals who otherwise stand in 
no mutual relation with each other constitutes more 
than a mere coincidence of parallel sentiments. It 
involves an element of the social. In that event the 
social too is part of the givenness of things. It will 
be discovered by those who meet after having 
previously succumbed to religious experience in 
similar ways. Then they will recognize their solidar- 
ity. In that case the so-called social element appears 
not as communion, but: as community. 

This is true in other instances as well. There are 
a variety of structures within the context of com- 
munity that allow no unequivocal classification into 
community or communion. In their case too one 
might think that the original state of coherence 
consists in consensus, and that the recognition of 
such a consensus, in turn, helps constitute com- 
munity. In fact, recognition only means that com- 
munity becomes visible. In other words, community 
makes its appearance in this fashion, but does not 
derive its existence thereby. 

Nationals meeting each other abroad, for in- 
stance, do not first have to enter into communion. 
They acknowledge each other as members of one 
circle to which they belong. The same can be the 
case with coreligionists, although this is likely to 
occur only in the case of well-established religions. 
When one deals with ecstatic or orgiastic notions 
of features of fundamentalist religions, the en- 
counters of previously unacquainted coreligionists 
are different. They become aware of their pre- 
existing ties. These have, in fact, the form of com- 
munity. On the basis of such coherence they estab- 
lish a deliberate communion that differs radically 
from the natural coherence provided by the sheer 
existence of those religions as communities. 

It is self-evident that one can be a member of a 
community and in addition sustain special relations 
of a different kind with selected members of that 
community or, in fact, the community as a whole. 
Such relations constitute communions. In that 
sense, brothers can be close friends. This, however, 


can lead to difficulties: the essential features of 
such social relations as kinship and friendship are 
in potential conflict. 

When the sense of belonging together character- 
istic of community is not so deeply rooted, as in 
newly established religions, the opportunities for 
establishing communions are increased. It is quite 
possible to imagine a group of established and 
mature men meeting one another as adherents of 
the same still-young religion. Under these circum- 
stances their community becomes apparent; their 
conduct is now oriented toward their mutual coher- 
ence. A communion may not arise at all. Conduct 
in this case may well be consciously a matter of 
community behavior, The odds are, though, that 
their conduct will more often issue from uncon- 
scious dispositions, even if the first cause of such 
conduct lies in a recognition of their membership in 
the same religious community. It is an unconscious 
response leading simply to a sense of belonging. 
The unconscious, in other words, is modified by the 
conditions of community; in turn, community be- 
comes incorporated in the unconsciousness. There, 
it is considered virtually a matter of nature. Com- 
munal facts both penetrate the unconscious and 
modify it. This is surely the case with great experi- 
ences, such as religious ones. Nevertheless, it is 
more likely that such encounters will rekindle orig- 
inal and primary religious sentiments. In that case, 
a communion may arise, for communion is formed 
by an actual experience of common feeling. At 
the same time, every experience of communion 
has the effect of establishing communal bonds. 
Communion, after all, is constituted by a complex 
of emotions, the central objects of which need not 
be other people. The objects can also be external 
manifestations, including a deity. That might lead 
one to think that the communion is, as it were, only 
a secondary by-product whose valence is less than 
the valence of the objects toward which feelings are 
primarily directed. This would be erroneous. Such 
feelings are consciously experienced, but they are 
somewhat removed from the center of one’s 
awareness. 

In this connection, too, the absolute difference 
between community and communion once more 
appears. It may be quite easy for enthusiastic 
apologists of one kind of communion to claim that 
members passionately devoted to some solidarity 
such as a religious sect must, for that reason, 
belong with the whole of their beings, with all of 
what they are, so to speak, including their un- 
conscious dispositions. Actually a superficial kind 
of emotionality, indeed, leads only to a superficial 
sort of communion. Still, it does lead to a com- 
munion. 
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This superficiality can have a variety of sources. 
It may come from the fact that the feelings in 
question are in fact not deeply rooted in the un- 
conscious regions of the persons concerned, or that 
their consequences exert less influence on the 
unconscious. After all, it is part of the question of 
the depth of a feeling—whence it comes, and 
where it leads. Truly, a communion will be all the 
more tightly knit, the more the feelings that are 
constituted in it mobilize the unconscious disposi- 
tions of the members in question. In any case, 
conscious experiences of emotion are still wholly 
involved. Only such experiences can inflame un- 
conscious dispositions when, in an ultimate sense, 
the very condition of experience in turn is rooted in 
the unconscious. But, to repeat, only feelings estab- 
lish communions. The consequences of these feel- 
ings include not only the formation of the com- 
munion, but also that of a community. 

It does not follow from this, however, that a 
more deeply established communion must for that 
very reason constitute a community. Such a com- 
munion indeed may lead to community and will, 
in fact, do so, but only to the extent to which the 
communion is then left behind. This possibility is, 
however, limited. We must distinguish between, as 
it were, the inclination of unconscious attitudes and 
the establishment, within the unconscious, of social 
relations. Where we have the former, feelings are 
likely to appear and reappear. Only where periodic 
excitement calms down once more—perhaps even 
dies out—and is then replaced by a kind of coales- 
cence between emotion and unconscious disposi- 
tion, can one speak of community. It is for this 
reason that, in the case of younger religions, the 
meetings of similarly excited persons are more 
likely to lead to communion than to community. 

Perhaps I might add here, too, that the apolo- 
gists for communion should remember that com- 
munity is typically marked by a certain settled 
quietness and persistence. It is a structure taken 
for granted. The qualities tend not to be overly 
appreciated by the apologists of communion. I 
should also add, however, that the feelings con- 
stitutive of communion, while not necessarily 
focused on other persons, but rather on a variety 
of impersonal or other sorts of objects, may never- 
theless be directly concerned with persons. Where 
one analyzes feelings oriented toward community, 
both these concerns are simultaneously present. It 
is quite possible to become related to a community 
in a double sense, as a community and as a com- 
munion. There are certain strains and antinomies 
involved in such a relation. A deep conflict between 
community and communion remains. It is the 
hidden reason why those who are very much part 


of a community distrust those others whose rela- 
tions include the elements of communion. It is also 
noteworthy that those social relations within a 
community that suggest communion are the ones 
preferred by people who are not in fact members 
of a community. Much of the present-day yearning 
for communal coherence assumes this character. 
Such yearning is usually less directed toward a 
specific community than toward coherence as such. 

In all this there occurs a frequent misuse of the 
word community. Even though the character of 
community is properly understood, those yearning 
for it would probably not be able to live within it. 
They are, after all, often people of developed 
sensitivities and differentiated emotions who, as 
such, are not likely to be capable of complete im- 
mersion in a communal relationship. 

There is another matter that also obscures the 
boundary between community and communion. 
We feel attracted to someone, feel close or related 
to someone, feel tied to him by some secret or 
silent bond. Is this any different from feeling a 
social relation involving ties of blood? Are we deal- 
ing here only with a matter of degree? In any case, 
it would appear not to be a matter of community 
but of communion. When one feels sympathy, this 
is distinctly a matter of communion. Similarly, 
when one recognizes ties of blood or feels them, the 
extent to which genuine emotions are indeed in- 
volved raises a question not only of community but 
also of communion. Feelings emanating from a 
sense of kin provide one also with a sense of the 
organic, genetic, and pre-existing character of com- 
munity. In that case, community dominates; one’s 
feelings are relatively insignificant. True, someone 
who feels attracted to someone else similarly feels 
a givenness, and hence a communal bond. Yet this 
only constitutes an invitation for the development 
of communion. The main thing is not so much a 
pre-existing community as a yet-to-be-founded 
communion. Still, there are limiting cases. One 
may speak about communities of sympathy that 
are constituted only in manifest behavior. They 
differ in degree from proper ties of blood. 

These things should not, however, obscure the 
fundamental difference between the types of social 
relations we have been trying to analyze. Ad- 
mittedly, in our experience of the real world, con- 
ceptual distinctions always become blurted. Artifi- 
cial differentiations are not to be developed to the 
point where one is no longer able to see their 
mutual relations. We do not wish to provide a 
perspective that apprehends the world as an either- 
or proposition and becomes an inappropriate and 
scholastic confusion of concepts and reality. 

This line of analysis may appear rather forced. 
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Some may raise objections to any claim of absolute 
difference between community and communion, 
since it is not a difference to be found as such in 
social life, itself. Others may agree that there are 
differences of direction among social groupings, 
that these go deep, and that it becomes important to 
distinguish them conceptually. But—so the coun- 
terargument may continue—this is simply a matter 
of conceptual distinctions, the justification for 
which lies in their usefulness. I can only say by way 
of general rebuttal to this argument that part of the 
great importance of more recent philosophy, es- 
pecially as found in the work of Edmund Husserl, 
lies in the rediscovery of the Platonic idea (eidos). 
The whole notion of “species,” for instance, is not 
just a more-or-less adequate crutch for the recon- 
struction of a more-or-less adequate notion of the 
order of things. The term species is not deduced 
from experience. The latter would indeed deny its 
validity. Rather, within the realm of ideas itself, 
various fundamental lines of cleavage appear. 
Reality has no choice but to “follow” the same 
lines. Still it may be quite true that within reality it 
is often not at all easy to see the lines of distinction 
that our concepts in fact draw. One can speak about 
intermediate cases only where such cases are them- 
selves posited by our conceptual schemes. Perhaps 
my argument will become clearer and more plausi- 
ble, if I now add a third term—the notion of so- 
ciety—to the previous distinction between com- 
munity and communion. 


Community, Communion, and Society 


The respective differences among these three 
terms should make exposition of this last term less 
difficult. The essential character of society, in con- 
trast to community, lies in the priority of individual 
over social existence. Society refers to those re- 
lations that are entered into by previously unre- 
lated individuals. In the case of community, its parts 
are bound from the very beginning as are the parts 
of an organic whole. One has, of course, to admit 
that the autonomy of independent individuals 
whence society develops simply does not exist in 
isolation and cannot ever exist in that way. Society 
is a form of relatedness that presupposes the es- 
sential separateness of individuals, although it may 
well be that their very individuality presupposes 
membership in a variety of other social relations. 
The old antithesis of the priority of the whole over 
its parts, or of the parts over its whole, is repeated 
in the contrast between society and community. 
Yet, even this contrast needs to be complemented 
by the reminder that the essential separateness of 
the individual in the case of society remains intact 


within society. Though individuals may have to or 
may want to bind themselves in a variety of so- 
cieties, they remain separable and separate indi- 
viduals even after they have accomplished this. 
They continue to sustain a mutual distance. They 
bridge this mutual distance with various connec- 
tions. These connections, however, remain visible 
and hence rational, just as the totality of societal 
relations is only indeed a relational matter. The 
spirit of society is inspired by the ethos of a cool 
Teserve. 

The members of community, then, are originally 
interdependent. The parts of a society are originally 
apart. The comrades of a communion have, in the 
first instance, no joint interest. Communions de- 
velop only as members meet or when a community 
is already formed. The experiences leading to their 
creation are individual experiences. It follows in 
this regard that communion and society are more 
like each other, because the interpersonal basis of 
communion is so narrow and specified. 

A friend is an alter ego. We feel his pain and 
pleasure as our own pain and pleasure. The waning 
of such a relation hurts. While we may speak about 
coalescence in this regard—as we have used the 
term in connection with community—one may 
speak about a perhaps more intensive mutual fu- 
sion. Such a fusion can, of course, take on a variety 
of forms and degrees, but it emphasizes the prin- 
ciple of “separateness.” From this point of view, 
community and society form a straight line. Com- 
munion lies between them. But, in another respect, 
community and society are alike and differ from 
communion. Or, to put it yet another way: one 
can think of a series starting with society, leading to 
community, and hence to communion; or of one 
starting with community, continuing with society, 
and ending with communion. 

Society is characterized by the fact that its con- 
stitutive relations involve reciprocity: every action 
as a rule takes place on behalf of some counter 
action and in the expectation of it. Contract is 
representative of society, it is alien to community. 
The members of a family cannot be bound to one 
another merely by the instrument of contract. In 
that situation contract plays only a subordinate 
role. It arises in connection with specific matters. 
In the case of the thought-ways of peasants one finds 
a perspective different from the type of mentality 
that calculates. Communion, on the other hand, 
cherishes and perhaps even demands unreserved 
devotion, complete sacrifice and unreserved giving 
not only of material things, but also of one’s self. 
At least this would be the extreme case. The other 
cases are simply deviations in degree from this 
ideal. 
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Society, then, is characterized by the relation of 
parts or members to the whole and by the role of 
exchange. Communal bonds, in contrast, are by 
their very nature enduring. They might become 
loosened over time, but their original tendency is 
to endure. Even the simplest and most peripheral 
of memories suffices for the resurrection of any 
community including one that seems to have died. 
On the other hand, societal relations are oriented 
toward momentary, definite, perhaps even unique 
occurrences. In their case, when the business is 
settled, individuals go their separate ways. Yet the 
“business” with respect to which people convene 
and disperse in this way recurs, unless there are 
some definite obstacles. People often wish to resume 
once more those relations that have brought satis- 
faction in the past. Even society, then, appears to 
be molded by a seeming quality of duration, but 
the connectedness of society is constituted, in fact, 
only by a sequence of single and repeated acts. 

Communion, on the other hand, is a precarious 
or unstable structure by its very nature. As long as 
it persists, it persists in single and discrete acts, 
never outside those acts. Thus, we have spoken of 
fusion rather than coalescence. After all, the char- 
acter of human communion requires fairly intense 
mutual involvement, and the emotional ecstasy on 
which communions depend is a fleeting thing. The 
emotions come and go like tides of the sea. Their 
power may be great. They can shake us to the very 
root, destroy us, or even drive us to distraction or 
madness, but they do not endure. In excitement or 
drunkenness, emotions may engender much, but 
they also are displaced once more by soberness. The 
affective qualities of one’s awareness decline or are 
replaced by other matters. These contrasts of the 
three structures flow directly from their respective 
essential differences. 

It is equally evident that communions always 
tend to become transformed into societal or com- 
munal structures. The main reason for this is their 
previously mentioned lability. One instance of this 
lability is provided by “the vow of eternal love.” It 
has provided subject matter for humor even in 
ancient times. It reflects the inner contradiction of 
communion as well as the remedy used to resolve 
the contradiction. The vow, after all, contains the 
seeds of societal organization. Still, with its inten- 
tion to create an enduring arrangement, it also is 
a step toward community. In this way, through 
these two links, in turn, communion contradicts 
itself. 

More generally stated, it is the ethos of loyalty by 
means of which communions try to overcome their 
inherent precariousness. In doing this, communions 
are subject to partly societal, partly communal 


tendencies. Today we consider marriage as one of 
the most important communions. Every marriage 
begins ‘with a sacred promise of mutual faithful- 
ness and loyalty. This institution, involving mo- 
nogamous and patrimonial arrangements, could 
probably only become established historically by 
transforming obligations of mutual loyalty into 
definitely binding expectations. We find similar 
situations among religions. They demand that 
children who begin their religious life as members 
of a community into which they are born (baptism) 
should voluntarily swear loyalty to their church 
(confirmation) at a time when they reach the age 
when their social relations are frequently char- 
acterized by the impulse toward communion. Re- 
ligious ties are, then, ties of communion and are 
exposed to all the risks of communion. 
Faithfulness, when more precisely analyzed— 
as Simmel noted—is a “substitution for love.” As 
long as one loves, one need not be concerned about 
faithfulness. Love is its own guarantee. Yet, through 
loyalty and the pledge of loyalty, bonds of love, 
originally constituted as a communion, are trans- 
formed in part into a communal arrangement and 
in part into a societal one. Society, too, requires 
faithfulness. Virtue in the case of society is tanta- 
mount to honoring one’s contracts. Contracts made 
for long periods of time require some assurance that 
the parties involved cannot withdraw from their 
mutual obligations. Such obligations were volun- 
tarily undertaken in the first instance but sub- 
sequently constitute a constraint on the freedom of 
the parties concerned. A promise is the seed of con- 
tract. Promises as such, or promises taken in the 
abstract, are in fact pledges of loyalty. In a sense 
every promise promises faithfulness toward those 
who have been promised. To promise loyalty is 
simply a promise in principle, specifying nothing 
in particular. This, certainly, represents an attitude 
characteristic of communion. But only persons who 
are in fact free, unconstrained, and not hampered 
by irrational ties can make promises or sign con- 
tracts. Otherwise they would be subject to quite 
unpredictable conflicts. Only a man autonomous in 
his decision, free from all irrational bonds, can be 
expected not to promise or to make commitments 
he cannot keep. To be in this position requires that 
one is at all times thoroughly cognizant of one’s 
various obligations. Similarly, only people who re- 
main free and do not become the victims of irra- 
tional forces or superior powers at some later date 
can, in fact, sustain promises or sign agreements. 
Contract requires a persistent comprehensibility of 
social affairs. Contract, therefore, proceeds within 
a relational context. Faithfulness, thus, is a societal 
phenomenon. Only where faithfulness is taken for 
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granted, is it possible for arrangements as a whole 
to be, in fact, societal. Indeed, it is only then that 
one can speak about society and yet there are traces 
of societal arrangements on all planes of culture. 

It appears that, whenever one deals with eco- 
nomic or juridical arrangement, in fact where one 
deals with any arrangements that demand some 
frame of reference and some durability, elements of 
society are present. Sometimes, such arrangements 
have not become differentiated and autonomous; 
they may still have the aspect of community or 
communion. However, in these cases, for societal 
features to emerge, they require particular guar- 
antees against the irrational factors that might 
otherwise prevent individuals from meeting the 
impersonal demands of societal arrangements. 
Similarly, it is necessary that freedom from irra- 
tional demands not merely be achieved for the 
moment, but become an established fact, so that 
contract obligations can, in effect, be entered into. 
It is for these reasons that ceremony and ritual ac- 
companied juridical and even economic arrange- 
ments in earlier times. Yet, at this very point, so- 
cietal demands become‘converted into communal 
ones, for, in this instance, people have not yet 
reached the point where they can take societal kinds 
of expectations for granted. They are not yet free. 
They do not face irrational forces in an autonomous 
fashion. Accordingly, we surround juridical and 
economic proceedings with an appropriate dignity. 
In this way, such arrangements become memorable 
and remembered, and, as such, they also become 
part of a communal routine of life. Even com- 
munions, then, can become transformed alike into 
societal and communal structures through various 
kinds of votes and oaths on the basis of which 
members promise mutual loyalty. 

Other forms of the expression of mutual loyalty 
are even more illustrative of these processes. The 
founding of blood bonds by drinking a few drops 
of one another’s blood constitutes an attempt to 
found a communion of such intense loyalty that it 
has, in fact, all the features of community as such. 
In that connection one should mention, too, that 
the term “brother”: is often transferred to people 
jointly belonging to the same communal commun- 
ion. However, wherever communions persist or are 
intended to persist, they come to assume character- 
istics of both community and society. This is partly 
intentional; partly it is a matter of automatic un- 
intended development. This is particularly true of 
religious associations. The history of Christianity 
furnishes one outstanding example in this regard. 
Christianity had to take on the features of statutory 
coherence in order, in fact, to become an enduring 
phenomenon. Every enduring communion needs 


some kind of formal agreement that permits little 
or no deviation and that requires further agreement 
for its abrogation. Only momentary social arrange- 
ments, like leaving for a day’s outing, can dispense 
with some kind of formal agreement. 

To be sure, religious institutions are primarily of 
religious significance. Still, in their social conse- 
quence they lead to the creation of societal struc- 
tures. This, in turn, brings with it the danger of 
spiritless rigidity. In the case of the Roman Catholic 
Church, the quasi-military establishment of the 
ancient Romans played its role. This process, with 
its orientation toward durable and_taken-for- 
granted features, leads to a further transformation 
into communal forms. For later generations, previ- 
Ous associations are givens: they are forms in- 
corporated in their unconscious. The most eminent 
symbol of the transformation of a religious com- 
munion into a religious community is provided by 
infant baptism. Yet religious movements take 
periodical cognizance of the fact that the essence 
of their religious attitude is most appropriately ex- 
pressed through the social relations of communion 
and not through those of a community or a society. 

Christianity, for instance, calls its adherents back 
again and again to consider the demands of love. It 
asks them to replace the processes of calculation 
and other forms of societal conduct with love for 
their neighbors. At least periodical attempts are 
made to persuade genuine believers not to become 
immersed in the distracting obligations imposed by 
community affiliations. This is the social meaning 
of celibacy among priests or priestesses (or, as in 
the case of the Roman Catholic Church, among 
monks). In the context of Christianity we again 
see very Clearly that the character of communion 
conflicts fundamentally with the respective char- 
acteristics of community and society. 

It is at this point also that the essential socio- 
logical differences between church and sect appear. 
With the help of sects the source of communion in 
individual religious experience can become en- 
livened again. Sects displace the inarticulate given- 
ness of community and the calculating coolness of 
society. The marks of such processes of rejuvena- 
tion are provided by an emphasis on a communistic 
ethic of love and by adult baptism. Socially speak- 
ing then, religion is originally a matter of com- 
munions. Hence, religious renewal requires sec- 
tarian movements. Yet, in the course of their 
establishment they incorporate societal elements, 
while they persist only in the form of community 
structures. (Incidentally, the question of original 
and genuine religiosity is not for debate at this 
point. The two terms are certainly not to be equated. 
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This discussion seeks to by-pass judgments of 
value. ) 

Even with regard to loyalty, communions be- 
come mindful of their actual character. Loyalty 
easily becomes “sheer loyalty” or “cold faithful- 
ness.” In fact, communions might counter the 
threat of a transformation into communal or so- 
cietal structures with a positive emphasis on the 
complementary threat to their lability. At any rate, 
lability may be deliberately valued. Some people, 
deeply attached to the characteristic qualities of 
communions, go so far as to keep themselves open 
to ever-new communions. Artists, for instance, 
sometimes develop a distinct distaste for small town 
Philistinism and urban heartlessness. Such distaste 
is the other side of a positive attachment to com- 
munions. For them, community has a negative ring. 
It appears stale, superficial, and narrow. To remain 
confined by it seems hypocritical. At the same time, 
society is experienced primarily as a kind of cal- 
culating and mechanized state of affairs. Under 
these circumstances, the uncertain, transitory, and 
discontinuous features of communion become posi- 
tively valued. Such people see in various parts of 
the world a reservoir of new and beckoning ad- 
venturous possibilities. They look for new en- 
thusiasms and happenings, for the see-saw of new 
friendships or love affairs. 

For the systematic development of sociology, 
then, the categories of community, society, and 
communion are of basic importance. They are 
general and modal categories. They do not con- 
stitute species of concrete structures, such as are 
represented by the terms, “peasantry,” “bourgeoi- 
sie,” “nobility,” or even by such expressions as 
“family,” “clan,” and the like. Rather, they are 
forms of being that may or may not be assumed by 
such concrete structures. 

All this, however, has to be further limited and 
specified. Certain specific social structures have 
a particular affinity for one or the other of these 
three modes of social organization. We have al- 
ready discussed this in connection with religious 
organizations. We have argued, too, that economic 
and judicial relations are essentially of a societal 
character. They cannot be fully developed among 
peasants, among villagers, or among friends, lovers, 
or coreligionists. They are prevented from full de- 
velopment there by the work of counterforces that 
precede economic and juridical matters while, of 
course, being related to them as well. 

Contrariwise, the family is by its very nature a 
community. Families that present themselves as 
communions appear affected and artificial, at least 
to families with obvious roots in a common past. 
Where the members of a family regard each other 


with the distance characteristic of society, the co- 
herence typical of kinship seems to have been lost. 
When conflicts arise concerning inheritance, it is 
considered a sign of family breakdown to go to a 
court of law for a decision, even if this might be the 
most expeditious procedure. Such a decision, never- 
theless, would seem worse than a feud. Similarly, 
the peasantry and even villagers are, like a family, 
preferably linked by communal ties. 

In addition to showing a special affinity between 
new religious structures and communions as such, 
I might have also referred to the camaraderie of the 
military. The clearest models, however, in each case 
are as follows: For society, judicial and economic 
relations; for community, the family; for com- 
munion, friendship. Admittedly, there are friend- 
ships of all kinds. One can find friendship in the 
realm of business as well as in the sphere of 
politics. Such relations may indeed involve elements 
of perfection and mutual good will. Yet their bases 
remain economic and political. It seems almost like 
a misuse of the term to apply the notion of friend- 
ship in this connection. It is true that genuine 
friendships become communities through enduring 
and frequent encounters. But this can also be a 
matter of embarrassment. Often it is wise for 
friends to sustain some temporary separation, 
particularly if the suspicion arises that the rela- 
tion is a communal one rather than a true com- 
munion. If upon meeting again they find that a 
community has, in fact, replaced friendship, there 
is bound to be some disappointment. 

All these examples show that actual, concrete 
social structures are, up to a point, indifferent to 
the modes of organization that we have distin- 
guished. At the same time, they show selective 
affinities for one or the other of these basic cate- 
gories. The categories, in turn, are mutually inde- 
pendent. This is true not only on the plane of ideas, 
but points to a more essential analytic independ- 
ence, which can be implemented to explain the 
mixtures and transitions of concrete social rela- 
tions. 

Society does not develop in a simple or straight 
line from community. A specific ethos underlies it, 
and that some ethos, particularly when it first ap- 
pears, may be consolidated by communion. The 
rise of capitalism and the modern state had its age 
of heroes. Predatory warfare, patriotism, and re- 
ligious enthusiasm have culminated in the birth 
of “society.” Actually society was possible only as 
people slowly realized—and this in anything but a 
continuous fashion—that their ethos, as ethos, 
conflicted with its content. Even today a great deal 
of entrepreneurial activity is accomplished in the 
spirit of communion. 
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The family, too, provides an instance of com- 
munity developing for communion, for the family 
consists, in the first instance, in marriage. Young 
marriages are perhaps not yet real marriages or, at 
any rate, not yet families. Permanently childless 
marriages seem incomplete. It is only through 
children that spouses are really brought together. 
Still, the family necessarily begins with marriage. 
Matriarchal arrangements are no exceptions. Now, 
at the time of its consummation, marriage can have 
a strong community character, and it is always 
undertaken as a community. Spouses find each 
other as members of circles that have similar values, 
mores, or styles of life. Admittedly, in the case of 
certain individuals or even in the case of certain 
circles or status groupings, one finds a preference 
for selecting mates from the widest possible sphere 
so as to provide distance and unfamiliarity. At the 
other extreme, there are courtship arrangements 
that completely determine the selection of spouses. 
Marital selection seems to involve the demand for 
some kind of status endogamy, while involving 
economic calculations as well. For the most part 
these demands are simply external manifestations 
of community relations. Finally, one can find 
virtually all kinds of “societal” marital arrange- 
ments, including the use of professional marriage 
brokers, newspapers, advertisements, and the like. 
Yet, even here, spouses concerned with becoming 
genuinely married or founding families must de- 
velop community bonds. As a rule such “societally 
contracted” marriages tend to keep their origins a 
secret, since impersonal selection procedures are 
felt to be poignantly incongruous with the com- 
munal character of kinship arrangements. Such 
incongruity would also be felt, were marriages to 
derive exclusively from considerations of com- 
munity. 

In all times the ideal of marriage has been the 
marriage of love, an idea that has been realized to 
some extent, anyway. Perhaps this reflects a mis- 
understanding deriving from the extension of those 
attitudes appropriate for communion into fields 
where they are actually inappropriate. Young 
people sometimes consider marriage a profane af- 
fair and contrast it rather prosaically with love and 
the bonds of love. In fact, a fair amount of experi- 
ence seems to teach that love, in the specific sense 
of actual feelings, dies in marriage. Love finds this 
painful and rejects the transformation of itself into 
a community arrangement. Marriages of love are 
not always happy in the face of daily and enduring 
routine. Marriages and, even more so, families must 
of necessity become what in fact they naturally are: 
communities. This is so much the case that spouses 
often take one another for granted. This taking- 
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things-for-granted, this everydayness, is disliked by 
persons who are brought together in the spirit of 
communion, Yet, what they respond to negatively 
has positive value for a community. From the point 
of view of community, a taken-for-granted estab- 
lishment of social arrangements symbolizes its full- 
ness and maturity. Still, we tend at times to value 
social relations based on spontaneous love more 
than atrangements that exhibit qualities of endur- 
ance or reliability that love, in this sense, does not 
necessarily imply. In the reverse direction, com- 
munity and societal structures exert pressures at 
least on some people that, in turn, give rise to a de- 
sire for communion. 

Community becomes transformed into society. 
Society coalesces into a community. In a sense the 
three modes of organization sustain a mutual de- 
pendence. Further, the very relations of society and 
communion require for their existence the elements 
of community such as language, shared values, simi- 
larity of age, or other commonalties that are, as it 
were, given by nature. And, by the same logic, com- 
munion and community cannot persist in the ab- 
sence of societal forces. To complete the chain, 
community and society arise out of the conditions 
of communion. I would call juridical and economic 
relations the earliest elements of society that can 
be discovered in the contexts of the community and 
the communion. I have supposed too that these 
societal beginnings are originally thoroughly em- 
bedded in the context of community. There is also 
an aspect of communion and sentiment provided 
by the dignified atmosphere of ceremony. These, 
in turn, imbue the social relation with enhanced 
status. Yet even where society, as a form, predomi- 
nates, it has been preceded by communion. At any 
rate, the three modal forms are qualified recipro- 
cally from the first. 


Implications for Max Weber’s Types of 
Social Action 


Toennies’ distinction between community and 
society treated communion as a sublimation, so to 
speak, of community. The problem of communion 
was also not differentiated in Toennies’ psychology. 
He treated the phenomenon of community simulta- 
neously in a naturalistic organic—namely, an un- 
conscious—setting and in the context of pure in- 
stinct or pleasure. Thus, mother and child were 
construed to be in communion, because they con- 
stituted a community. 

Yet, empirical observation has already led to the 
more precise analyses of Max Weber, setting “tradi- 
tional” bonds apart from the “affective,” particu- 
larly the emotional bonds that are sometimes found 
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in communities. That Max Weber, in this case, 
reached an impasse is explained by his biased per- 
spective. First, he located the subject matter of 
sociology in “social action,” that is, in the “ideal- 
typical constructions” of social life rather than in 
social life itself. Second, he restricted “understand- 
ing” to such an extent that only acts of “conscious- 
ness” were included. 

To me “understanding” implies a “Geisteswis- 
senschaftliche sociology,” rather than a “Verste- 
hende sociology.” This is the sense in which Dilthey 
constructed the meaning of the term, “understand- 
ing.” Weber, on the other hand, referred to Jaspers 
and then to Simmel and Rickert. Thus, he erred, in 
that only “subjectively intended meaning” in the 
sense of the “conscious import of social action” is 
interpreted as capable of study. A misunderstanding 
of Husserl has probably produced the confusion, as 
we shall see. The consequence is, as Weber put it, 
that “a very significant part of sociologically rele- 
vant conduct, especially purely traditional action, is 
treated as being on the margin” of incomprehensi- 
bility. This is an absurdity of Max Weber’s episto- 
mological asceticism. Although he strained for 
methodological precision, his methodology was not 
always profound. The implication is that the pure 
and genuine community should, in the strict sense, 
be interpreted as unanalyzable, in spite of its 
sociological relevance as well as the wealth of 
knowledge that Max Weber himself had of that 
social form. Only that aspect of community mani- 
fested explicitly in consciousness can be studied. 
Now this is often a “consciousness of feeling.” Yet, 
for sociological study, “comprehensible meaning” 
must be abstracted from feeling, in Weber’s sense, 
and then the distinctions between “traditional” 
action—in so far as it is still “comprehensible” — 
and “affective-emotional” action, between com- 
munity and communion, become fluid and inter- 
mingle. 

We can see this difficulty clearly in Weber’s own 
writing: 


Predominantly traditional conduct—just as that which 
is merely mimetic response—stands wholly and ab- 
solutely on the borderline of and often beyond that 
which can be called a “meaningfully” oriented action, 
because it is very frequently only a hollow response in 
the direction of a long and firmly established attitude 
or resigned reaction to a customary stimulus. The 
bulk of all long established daily routine approaches 
this type, which belongs in the theoretical system not 
only as a marginal case, .. . but also, therefore, be- 
cause the tie to customary ways of doing things can be 
preserved in different degrees and senses. 


In this case, the type approaches that of affective 
conduct. Therefore, there is really a transition be- 


tween these things, because Max Weber’s position 
on consciousness takes community into considera- 
tion only at that point where there is an interpreted 
meaning that is “comprehensible” for him—the 
point where community merges over into commun- 
ion. Indeed, Weber knows that even the “meaning 
of social action,” in his sense, as well as “compre- 
hensible meaning,” often and frequently lie, for the 
most part, in the unconscious: 


Evident “motives” and “repressions” often directly 
disguise . . . actions and even the real context of the 
performance of action... . In this case sociology 
is confronted with the task of defining, explaining, and 
confirming the context, whether or not it has entirely 
or in part been raised into consciousness or concretely 
“intended.” 


As a matter of fact, the entire methodology of 
Max Weber breaks down at this “marginal instance 
of meaningful interpretation.” And it leads at the 
same time to a point where central social phe- 
nomena are excluded from possible observation: 
“All traditional actions and broad categories of 
charisma, almost but not quite,” are comprised “by 
fragments of comprehensibility.” Max Weber him- 
self was not entirely satisfied with the matter; and 
he revealed the premises that led to the difficulty; 
yet this does not permit any alternative judgment 
about the matter. He writes: 


Actual conduct is carried on, in the large part of its 
manifestation, in semiconsciousness or unconscious- 
ness of its “intended meaning.” Action carried on in- 
stinctually or habitually “feels” more uncertain in the 
majority of cases than that which is cognitive or has 
“made itself clear.” In the case of most such conduct, 
only rarely and often only in individual instances, will a 
meaning (whether rational or irrational) of an act 
emerge into consciousness. Genuinely effective, that is 
wholly and clearly apprehended, meaningful action is 
in reality always only a marginal case. Every historical 
and sociological observation will always have to take 
these considerations into account in analyzing reality. 
However, that should not preclude the fact that so- 
ciology forms its concepts through the classification of 
objectively possible intended meaning, all the more so, 
whether or not conscious conduct is carried on in a 
meaningfully oriented manner. 


This last (italicized) suggestion (which I oppose) 
permits the speculation that its consequences are 
already suspect to Weber himself. Surely, socio- 
logical concepts must have the breadth to com- 
prehend all objectively possible reality. An ideal- 
type ought never to establish “exceptions,” but 
always only “deviations.” 

Max Weber did not heed his own proscription at 
all, at least not completely: concepts like “affec- 
tive,” “emotional” are not at all “derived from the 
classification of intended meaning,” but are types 
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of psychic acts (they are acts in themselves, not in 
their “intent”)! The phrase, “intended meaning,” 
is the place, in principle, where the misunderstand- 
ing of Husserl has produced confusion. 

I am so close to the perspective of Weber’s 
“Verstehende sociology” that I deplore the fact that 
I cannot agree with it completely. The concept, 
“intended meaning,” is exceedingly ambiguous. 
Max Weber’s “intent of consciousness” con- 
cerns him only slightly if at all. It doesn’t belong 
in sociology where Weber has put it. But, how 
sociological he is in his actions! Weber tries at 
last to exclude the most fundamental social phe- 
nomena from the concept of “social action.” 

Finally, it follows that Max Weber’s “Verste- 
hende sociology”—nolens volens—is rationalistic! 
Weber has various misgivings about “irrational 
understandings” and “irrational meaning.” For ex- 
ample, he writes: 


Predominantly affective behavior belongs also [like 
“traditional”] on the border of and often beyond that 
which is meaningfully oriented; it can be an impulsive 
response to an unusual stimulus. It is a sublimation 
when affectively conditioned behavior erupts as a con- 
scious discharge of a feeling-state. For then it is al- 
ready on the way (not always) to rationalization. 


In fact an “intended meaning,” in the sense em- 
ployed by Weber, precludes the irrational from 
“conscious-import” in the case of “affective be- 
havior.” An inquiry in terms of “intended mean- 
ing” is always obliged either to fall short of its pur- 
pose or to rationalize its operation after the fact 
in an artificial manner. 

Therefore, there is, in any case, no final solution. 
Weber’s examples are entirely rational and en- 
tirely irrational in their basic motive. What can be 
more rational than to counteract irritability by 
chopping wood! What is more irrational than striv- 
ing for relaxation! What Weber really has in mind 
is the “meaning of the act” and the “intent of the 
act.” “Consciousness” is completely irrelevant to 
these things. His entire position is altered by this 
observation. Moreover, it has ramifications in com- 
pletely different directions. Rationalism impressed 
Weber conclusively and in a completely positive 
way. He meant perhaps that “all irrational, affec- 
tively conditioned, meaningful contexts of conduct 
are most clearly represented and studied as ‘devia- 
tions’ from a constructed purely rational purpose- 
ful course”! Even if reality is preponderantly ir- 
rational, the method of “Verstehende sociology” 
must be “rationalistic” in the construction of con- 
cepts! 

Of course, there is, by virtue of another theory of 
Max Weber, a dichotomy of “social action” within 
the “rational society.” In that case, it is still dubious 


whether what he calls “value-rational” and “ra- 
tional-purposeful” activity may not legitimately 
provide a nice parallel dichotomy within com- 
munity—a dichotomy within a dichotomy. 

“Value” and “purpose” are closely related. This 
may be presumed wherever there is ultimate pur- 
pose or self-interest (which may freely convert into 
one another). At least in the case of ultimate pur- 
pose, “irrationality” and “value” both enter into 
the “rational-purposeful” act. Accordingly, Weber 
has necessarily indicated that “rational-purposeful 
action” is always dependent upon purposes that lie 
beyond the act itself and refer to external matters. 
As opposed to this, “value-rational action” should 
be characterized in such a way that—seen in the 
perspective of “purpose,” which is dissipated in the 
act—it is self-contained. Then “purpose” is truly 
ticd to “value,” but “value” is not truly tied to “pur- 
pose.” Here, consequently, Weber’s terminology is 
vindicated. “Rational-purposeful” refers, first of 
all, to purpose; “value-rational,” to unmediated 
value, but the latter is always valued and, there- 
fore, irrational. 

If a thing has value in itself, then it may be asked 
whether this distinction constitutes anything more 
than a difference in degree. “Irrational” and “ex- 
ternally given,” “proffered,” “demanded” value is 
in any case indispensable, whether it is affixed only 
to the “purpose” and consequently to results, or 
whether to the “intrinsic value” of the action ir- 
respective of the consequences. Beyond this, how- 
ever, as has been uniquely demonstrated by Weber 
himself, that action which he calls “rational-pur- 
poseful” likewise has its own distinctive and ir- 
rational value, and in this case is pervaded by it, 
not only from the standpoint of “purpose,” but 
also in the action itself. To be sure, this is the case, 
not only for the contents of the act, which are only 
indirectly significant here, since they are “value- 
rational,” but also for “rationality’—rationality 
as such. Moreover, in the case of “rational-purpose- 
ful activities,” the “purpose” is neither the basic 
nor the only source of “value,” and, in such a case, 
the “purpose” as well as the results can even be 
highly irrelevant. 

This can be seen by assessing the “good inten- 
tions” in so many theoretical as well as practical 
moral systems of “rational-purposeful” modes of 
thought. Those whose “intentions” were “good” 
are not censured. Their failure results only in 
chagrin. Even a rational painstaking attempt to 
achieve a “purpose” whose “value” seems impru- 
dent or unintelligible to a “rational-purposeful” 
critic is rejected as odd or foolish or droll or ulti- 
mately as mad, whereas an act not really “rational” 
meets up with ethical aversion. In all of these cases 
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there is certainly a difference between “value-ra- 
tional” and “rational-purposeful” activity. The 
“rational-purposeful” act is that which I have else- 
where called “autarchic rationality.” One can even 
call the difference absolute. However, the contrary 
case of “nonautarchic rationality” means precisely 
that which is not totally uninhibited, whether it is 
found in community or in communion. And, in- 
stead of a category, there is a mixed type. 

Nowhere may “rational-purposeful” and “value- 
rational” acts be separated conceptually. Only in 
one respect is a basic difference established, if not 
conceived conceptually. It is established within the 
category “society.” This is accomplished by virtue 
of the fact that the “irrational,” the rationality of 
which is always necessarily required, can be given 
and legitimated “emotionally-affectively” or “tradi- 
tionally”—better “naturally” (comprehending the 
“traditional” act). With only an imperceptible 
nuance, Weber’s terms (though to be sure he is 
difficult to understand) may be applied to the actual 
difference. “Purposes,” therefore, lie within “value- 
rational” activities, and these, above all, are ir- 
rationally rational or “emotional-affective.” Thus, 
they appear in collective experience as “values” of 
“action.” In “rational-purposeful” activities, they 
are more precisely “purposes.” Still the “claims” 
and “precepts” of “rationality” are “traditional” and 
“natural.” Consequently, they are taken for granted 
and remain unemphasized. 

There is no gainsaying the fact that Max Weber’s 
exposition did not specify this distinction but 
rather the distinction discussed earlier. However, it 
appears that his discussion ultimately leads to the 
present distinction. In this view, “rational-purpose- 
ful” and “value-rational” acts, as far as their dis- 
tinction can have lasting significance, are both 
merely agencies by which society is transformed in 
one instance into community, in the other into 
communion. They are not merely different cate- 
gories of action that are incidentally there, but 
agencies of transformation. Thence it follows that, 
if we confront the distinction between community 
and communion and the vastly different dichotomy 
of “rational” action with the contrast provided by 
rational and irrational domains, we arrive at a four- 
fold over-all classification. In actuality “rational” 
and “irrational” action do not exhaust the possibili- 
ties, but, when considered along with “emotional” 
action and the “unconscious,” they form a trichot- 
omy in which both areas of consciousness as well 
perhaps as both areas of irrational action are in- 
cluded. 

Moreover, this exhibits again, by its very resist- 
ance to manipulation, a weighty justification for the 


analytical separation of community and com- 
munion. 

Weber’s strangely terse statements about “value- 
rational” and “rational-purposeful” action may be 
clear to him. They are not completely clear to us. 
However, he saw at least that the irrational in its 
relationship to purpose does permeate “rational- 
purposeful” action: “action, therefore, is rational- 
purposeful only in the means employed.” To be 
sure, there are purposes “simply as given subjec- 
tively regnant necessities.” Weber appeared to 
regard these as admittedly not rational, but neither 
did he regard them as irrational. He never made up 
his mind. Yet, in the end, he did say that “absolute 
rational-purposeful action” is “only in reality one 
constructed marginal case.” Actually, it is not even 
that. As opposed to “value-rational” action, one 
might think that such action must be manifested as 
rational only in the attitude adopted to the con- 
sideration of means for accomplishing purposes. In 
any case, that is the impression conveyed by all the 
examples of the type proffered by Weber. However, 
“value-rational” action can often be included with 
action that is “rational-purposeful only in its 
means,” and consequently “rational-purposeful” 
action may be included with it! 

With respect to that which Weber abstractly as- 
serts to be the essence of “value-rational” action, 
one is certanly not led, in the first instance at least, 
to consider the attainment of ends in trying to 
assess the value of such action. Furthermore, it is 
not necessary to take ends into account in assessing 
the rationality of an act. When one meets a specified 
number of obligations, one acts in a “value-ra- 
tional” but purposeless way. Ideally, the obligations 
are never weighed, nor are affirmations sought from 
others; only spontaneous gratitude may arise. 
Whether there can be complete freedom from 
“purpose” in “autarchical rationality,” or in ra- 
tional-purposeful action, to use Weber’s term, 
remains an open question. There are certainly in- 
stances of “autarchical rationality” where the end 
in view has no relevance. Examples are bureaucratic 
memoranda, filing and tabulation, classification of 
all kinds, military exercises, and the academic 
mania for filing data. Stamp collecting is another 
example of “autarchical rationality devoid of pur- 
pose.” Many children’s games belong here, as do 
most forms of play. In the case of “dedicated” ra- 
tional-purposeful action, then, it is not necessary 
to place a “value” upon the end in view or to con- 
sider its accomplishment. 

In other respects, one might well speak of 
“autarchical rationality” as a “constructed marginal 
case.” Nevertheless, we are dealing with analytic, 
not substantive, distinctions. Weber’s distinction 
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is, again, different. Concerning an “action that is 
only rational-purposeful in its choice of means,” 
he contrasts value-rationally given ends with long 
established ends that are “given simply as regnant 
subjective necessities.” These latter obviously do 
not appear “more rational” to him, but “more com- 
mensurate with rationality” (thus, superficial con- 
siderations lead him to a logical impossibility). 
This really adds nothing to the matter, although it 
may appear to do so. It introduces the notion of 
“self-evident” ends. Yet, Weber must certainly 
realize that “self-evidence” is something very sub- 
jective. It means one thing for a person in one cul- 
ture and something else for another person in 
another culture! “Self-evidence” is always only evi- 
dence to which we have become accustomed. Ra- 
tional-purposeful action is, therefore, only an aspect 
of rationality transformed by community. How- 
ever, if there were universal self-evidence of a 
natural kind, then it is fitting to allude to Weber’s 
“regnant subjective necessities” as a part of na- 
ture, otherwise they would be included by him in 
the narrower sense of natural as always preferably 
“traditional.” Economie efficiency, which Weber 
cites most frequently to illustrate a purely “rational- 
purposeful” end, has certainly been shown earlier 
by Weber to be in no way “self-evident” at all times 
or in all places. Economics is, as I have pointed out, 
only coincident with rationalism. Rational action 
as such, however, was not always self-evident: it 
had its heroes and age of communions; only then 
did it become “self-evident.” For Weber himself, 
the affairs of Puritanism—already characterized 
by “autarchical rationality”!—are justly regarded 
as a prime example of “value-rational” activity. 
Be that as it may, some qualification is needed 
here. In a later part of his systematic treatise, where 
the obstacles of a distorted methodology and the 
related distorted conceptualization have become 
less imposing, Max Weber deals with a special, yet 
very important, social phenomenon. He appre- 
hended precisely the trichotomy of fundamental 


sociological categories we have proposed. I speak 
of his types of authority: 


There are three pure types of legitimate authority. 
Their legitimate value is, so to speak, primarily: (1) 
rational in character... , (2) traditional in char- 
acter... , (3) charismatic in character: on the basis 
of unusual devotion to the sacredness, the heroic 
power, or the mimesis of a person and the order 
revealed or created by him. 


With reference to charismatic authority Weber 
emphasized above all its unusual character. This 
allows him to show, in a fundamental and excellent 
manner, the abrupt contrasts between charismatic 
and “rational” authority on the one hand and 
“traditional” authority on the other (“both are 
specifically everyday forms of authority”). Weber 
realized that charismatic authority manifests above 
all “an emotional tendency toward community.” 
Beyond its unusual character, he notes further that 
charismatic authority is intrinsically transitory. To 
overcome this fact, “charismatic authority which, 
so to speak, occurs in its ideal-typical form only 
in statu nascendi must alter its essential character: 
it is traditionalized or rationalized.” Thus, like the 
forms of social relations I have proposed, the three 
types of authority merge into and give rise to one 
another. 


[Translators’ Postscript: The original essay is much 
longer than this extract. It concludes with an at- 
tempt to link the three modalities to history. Our 
present situation, as a kind of world-wide economy 
and communication system, is seen as the logical 
extension of the notion of society. At the same time, 
Schmalenbach argues that the extension of society 
provokes new enthusiasms for the founding of all 
the more intimate communions. He sees contempo- 
rary society as a kind of syncretistic mixture of a 
variety of quite extreme contrasts. From this mix- 
ture he promises himself some fertile new develop- 
ments. ] 
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4. The Organization of the Primary Working Group 


BY F. J. ROETHLISBERGER anp WILLIAM J. DICKSON 


THE PROBLEM of analyzing the data 
usually proves to be more difficult than obtaining it. 
The questions our investigators were asking of their 
data, more particularly of the observation material, 
can be stated as follows: Do we have here just so 
many “individuals,” or are they related to one an- 
other in such a way that they form a group or con- 
figuration? If they do form a configuration, how are 
they differentiated from or integrated with other 
groups? In short, do we have here evidences of 
social organization? Clearly, the method of analyz- 
ing the data had to be designed to bring out what- 
ever evidences of social organization there might 
be. The procedure may be summarized briefly. 

First, each person entering into the study, 
whether operator, inspector, or supervisor, was con- 
sidered separately. The observation material and 
interview material were examined carefully and 
every entry in which a particular person was men- 
tioned or referred to was lifted out and listed under 
his name. Through this method of classification, the 
degree and kind of social participation of each indi- 
vidual in the Bank Wiring Observation Room be- 
came apparent. 

Secondly, the material thus listed for each person 
was examined for evidence of the extent of his 
participation. Two questions were asked: (1) To 
whom do this person’s relations extend? Does he 
associate with everyone in the group, or are his 
social activities restricted to a few? (2) Does he 
enter a great deal or relatively little into social rela- 
tions with the people with whom he associates? In 
other words, if S; converses and associates with 
the men in his soldering unit to the exclusion of 
everyone else, does he do so frequently or infre- 
quently? 

Thirdly, an attempt was made to determine the 
kind of participation manifested by each person. 
Such questions as the following were considered: 
Does he assume a superordinate or subordinate 
role? Does he strive for leadership? If so, is he per- 
mitted to do so, or are his attempts in that direction 
opposed by others? Are most of his social contacts 
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related to his job, or are they in the nature of argu- 
ments, conversations, or games which have no im- 
mediate relation to his work? 

Fourthly, each occurrence in which a person en- 
tered into association with another person was ex- 
amined to see whether the relation thus manifested 
expressed an antagonism, a friendship, or was 
merely neutral. Each incident, of course, had to be 
related to its social context before its significance 
could be determined. Take, for example, the fol- 
lowing entry: “S, spent most of his spare time today 
drawing pictures. He drew an elaborate picture of 
a ship which he called ‘Old Ironsides.’” A con- 
clusion which might be drawn from this statement 
as it stands is that S, apparently preferred to spend 
his time in drawing pictures rather than in mingling 
with the other operators. This, then, might be con- 
strued to reflect a negative relation between S, and 
the group, that is, that he preferred his own com- 
pany to theirs. But when considered in connection 
with other factors in the situation, this interpreta- 
tion is seen to be the opposite of that finally assigned 
to it by the investigators. S, at the time was a new- 
comer, having just replaced S,. He was not well 
acquainted with anyone in the group. Furthermore, 
after he had been in the room a week and had be- 
come better acquainted, he no longer spent his spare 
time drawing pictures. The investigators concluded, 
therefore, that drawing pictures was a means by 
which S, attracted attention to himself, excited com- 
ment, and thus tended to integrate himself with the 
group. It was a way of approach rather than of 
avoidance. 

In the two preceding chapters the results obtained 
from analyzing the material according to this pro- 
cedure have been given. The participation of each 
individual in the social activities of the group has 
been described. After having analyzed the data in 
this manner, however, the question arises: Are 
there any similarities in the participatién of certain 
individuals? For example, does W, almost always 
associate with W. and Ws; to the exclusion of W,, 
Wg, and Wg, and, likewise, do W, and W, both as- 
sociate with W, to the exclusion of W,, We, and 
W,? Do the members of one occupational group 
look up to or down upon the members of another? 
Do the employees arrange themselves in any social 
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order with regard to games, job trading, contro- 
versies Over windows, and other matters? In this 
chapter these and similar questions will be con- 
sidered. 


Relations between Nonsupervisory 
Occupational Groups 


The first question the investigators asked was 
this: There are four occupational groups in the de- 
partment: wiremen, soldermen, inspectors, and 
trucker. From a purely technical standpoint the 
members of these groups are all “operators,” that 
is, they are of nonsupervisory rank. Are they dif- 
ferentiated only from the standpoint of the jobs 
they perform, or have these technical divisions of 
labor become the basis of a social stratification? Do 
workmen in one group look upon themselves as 
superior or inferior to workmen in another group 
and, if so, how is this social distinction manifested? 
In order to answer this question, similarities in the 
behavior of different people in each occupational 
group, which could be said to be independent of the 
personalities involved, were noted. Wiremen as a 
group were considered in relation to soldermen as 
a group, and so on. 


CONNECTOR WIREMEN IN RELATION TO 
SELECTOR WIREMEN 


The wiremen in the department worked upon 
two types of equipment, one type called “con- 
nectors,” the other “selectors.” The technique of 
wiring was exactly the same for both types. The 
only differences, apart from the names, were (1) 
that a connector equipment might be and usually 
was eleven banks long, whereas a selector equip- 
ment was never more than ten, and (2) that a con- 
nector fixture weighed only about half as much as 
a selector fixture. In the observation room W,, Wg, 
and W, ordinarily worked on selectors, and the 
other operators worked on connectors. 

Some of the wiremen interviewed in the regular 
department expressed a preference for connector 
wiring. The reasons given usually related to the 
lightness of the fixture. In reality, however, the 
weight of the fixture was inconsequential. The fix- 
tures were easily lifted, and only two of them had 
to be carried during an average day. The effort 
required was scarcely great enough to be felt by 
healthy young men who frequently engaged in 
strenuous sports after work. This explanation, 
therefore, could hardly be taken as the reason for 
their preference. Further study revealed the real 
significance of the preference for connector wiring. 


In the department the connector wiremen were all 
placed together toward the front of the room, the 
direction the men faced while working, and the 
selector wiremen were located back of them. They 
were, therefore, spatially arranged in such a way as 
to suggest that the connector wiremen, since they 
were in front, were somewhat superior to those 
to whom their backs were turned. From talking to 
the supervisors and some of the wiremen the in- 
vestigators learned that the newer members of the 
wiring group and some of the slower ones were 
located “in back.” As these men “in back” acquired 
proficiency and new men were added, they were 
moved forward. Inasmuch as increases in efficiency 
were usually rewarded by increases in hourly rates, 
this meant that the people who were moving for- 
ward spatially were also moving upward socially. 
An individual’s location roughly reflected his rela- 
tive standing in efficiency, earnings, and the esteem 
of his supervisors. The connector wiremen repre- 
sented the elite. Indeed, some of the wiremen 
looked upon “going on connectors” as a promotion 
even if their hourly rates were not changed. Con- 
versely, some of the connector wiremen felt injured 
if they were “put back on selectors” and regarded 
such a change as a demotion even though their 
hourly rates were not changed. Here, then, a minor 
technical distinction had become so elaborated that 
it provided a basis upon which the wiremen were in 
some measure socially differentiated. 


WIREMEN IN RELATION TO SOLDERMEN 


The position of wireman was regarded in the 
department as somewhat superior to that of solder- 
man. Beginners were usually started as soldermen, 
and from soldering they passed on to wiring. The 
change in job was usually accompanied by an in- 
crease in hourly rate. This, together with the fact 
that the wireman’s job required more specialized 
abilities than that of the solderman, gave the wire- 
men a slightly higher status in the department, 
which was expressed in numerous ways, some of 
which will be described below. 

One of the most frequent ways in which the wire- 
men demonstrated their superior standing was in 
job trading. Theoretically, there was supposed to be 
no job trading. Wiremen were supposed to wire and 
soldermen were supposed to solder. The purpose of 
this rule was, of course, to promote efficiency 
through specialization. In spite of the rule, how- 
ever, the men did trade jobs. The important point 
here is that in practically every case the request for 
trading originated with a wireman and the solder- 
men almost always traded without protest. Some- 
times the wiremen presented their requests to trade 
to the group chief but more frequently they did 
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not. Though occasionally the soldermen protested 
over trading, they usually gave in. In other words, 
the wiremen ordered and the soldermen obeyed. 

In the task of getting lunches for the group the 
difference of status between wiremen and solder- 
men was apparent. It was common practice in the 
department for one of the men to go out to one of 
the near-by lunch counters and get lunches for 
those in the department who wanted them. This 
practice prevented congestion at the lunch coun- 
ters, and it saved the people in the department a 
great deal of trouble. The person who got the 
lunches was called the “lunch boy,” even though 
he was a grown man and was not assigned the 
duties of an office boy. When the men were moved 
to the observation room, they continued with this 
practice until the regular “lunch boy” was trans- 
ferred. The group chief, after announcing the 
transfer, asked if anyone in the group wanted to 
take over the job. After some discussion S, said 
that he would. On the first day the group chief 
went with S,; to assist him. On the second day, 
however, the group chief refused to go, saying that 
there was no use in wasting two men’s time. As 
long as the group chief lent his prestige to the task 
the group said nothing, but as soon as the solder- 
man had to go alone they started “kidding” him. 
S, kept on getting the lunches for about a week, 
and then S, started getting them as a regular part 
of his job. Toward the end of the study, when S, 
was moved out to the department, the job reverted 
to S,. He kept the job until the group chief himself 
took it over. The group chief, however, was careful 
to explain to the observer that he was not actually 
getting the lunches but merely taking the orders 
and giving them to a man in the department. He 
apparently felt that the job was a bit below his 
dignity. In the observer’s record there was no in- 
stance of a wireman’s getting the lunches. One day 
W, went around and took the orders for lunches 
and collected the money, but when he had done so 
he turned the orders over to S,;. As soon as W, 
started taking the orders, I, shouted, “Look who’s 
getting the lunches today,” which may be taken as 
an indication that it was an unusual thing for a 
wireman to do. W, continued taking the orders for 
some time, but S, always bought the food and 
brought it back to the room. 

The following illustration also serves to show 
that the wiremen felt themselves a little superior. 


The section chief came in and found S, soldering 
without goggles. He told S, to stop until he put them 
on. S, had mislaid them and spent about five minutes 
looking for them. He grumbled about having to wear 
goggles as he looked for them. 


S,: “I don’t know where the hell those glasses are. 
I suppose one of you guys hid them. There 
ain’t no sense to wearing them anyway. I 
soldered for four years before they ever 
thought of glasses. Now you've gotta keep 
them on. There ain’t no solder gonna splash 
in a fellow’s eye. That’s just the damn fool 
notion somebody’s got. I’ve gotta go around 
here all day in a fog just because some damn 
fool wants us to wear goggles.” 

SC: “Never mind why you’ve got to wear them, just 
get them and put them on.” 

W,: “I worked on a job for three years where I had 
to wear goggles and it didn’t kill me.” 

S,: “Yes, and I suppose you wore them all the 
time.” 

W,: “Well maybe I didn’t, but it didn’t hurt me to 
wear them when I had to. There’s one thing 
you have to remember, S,. Do you hear? 
Don’t do as I do—do as I say. Get that?” 

S,: “Why don’t you guys wear glasses when you fix 
repairs?” 

W,: “We don’t have to put them on for that little 
bit of soldering, but you’re a solderman. 
You've got to wear them.” 

S,; “Aw, you guys are all a bunch of damn fools.” 


WIREMEN AND SOLDERMEN IN RELATION TO THE 
TRUCKER 


The trucker’s job was to keep the group supplied 
with piece parts and to remove completed equip- 
ments from the room. Before loading the com- 
pleted units on his truck, which was pushed by 
hand, he stamped each one with an identification 
number, the purpose of which was to enable the 
Inspection Branch to trace the work back to the 
inspector who had passed upon it. 

During the first few weeks nothing happened to 
indicate the relation the trucker had with the 
group. However, when the men felt more at ease in 
the presence of the observer, certain events began 
to occur which seemed to reflect the trucker- 
operator relation. For example, the group started 
referring to the trucker as a gigolo and as “Goofy.” 
They annoyed him in numerous small ways: by 
spitting on the place where the identification num- 
ber was supposed to be stamped, by jogging his 
arm just as he was about to affix the stamp, by 
holding the truck when he tried to push it out of the 
room, or by tickling him in the ribs while he was lift- 
ing an equipment onto the truck. That these inci- 
dents reflected a relation between occupational 
groups and not special personal relations is attested 
to by the fact that most of the wiremen and solder- 
men behaved in the same way toward the trucker, 
and by the fact that they displayed the same attitude 
toward a second trucker who replaced the first one 
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about the middle of the study. Their general atti- 
tude was independent of the personalities involved. 


WIREMEN AND SOLDERMEN IN RELATION TO THE 
INSPECTORS 


The inspectors belonged to an outside organiza- 
tion, the Inspection Branch. They reported to a 
different set of supervisors, were paid on an hourly 
basis, and on the whole had more education than 
the men whose work they inspected. Their function 
as inspectors gave them a superordinate position to 
the operators. This was manifested in many ways. 
For example, when the wiremen and soldermen 
came to be interviewed they invariably appeared in 
their shirt sleeves, or, if it were chilly, in sweaters. 
The inspectors, however, always came dressed in 
coats and vests. The significance of this cannot be 
understood without knowing something about the 
subtle distinctions in dress in the Operating Branch. 
The foreman and his assistant usually wore ordi- 
nary business suits with coats and vests, the vest 
being optional. The section chiefs and group chiefs 
usually wore vests but not coats. Their shirts were 
usually white, and they wore neckties. Operators 
as a rule wore neither coats nor vests. They might 
wear white shirts and a necktie, but ordinarily left 
their shirts open at the throat, or if they wore a tie, 
the knot was not pulled up tightly around the neck 
and the collar button was usually left unfastened. 
This was the general pattern. There were many 
exceptions and deviations from it, but the fact re- 
mains that dress did have some social significance. 
Thus, the fact that the inspectors wore coats and 
vests when they came to be interviewed might be 
taken as a reflection of their social status in the 
company. 

The inspectors were considered outsiders, and 
this was indicated in many ways other than by the 
fact that they did not report to the Operating 
Branch supervisors. That they did not trade jobs 
or go for lunches was evidence of this relation 
between the operators and the inspectors, but per- 
haps the best demanstration of it was in the matter 
of control over the windows. The wiremen who 
were situated on the side of the room facing the 
court took a proprietary interest in the windows 
opposite their workbenches. If We, for example, 
wanted the window open, he opened it even though 
other people protested. The people who were 
farthest removed from the windows protested a 
great deal because the draft was thrown on their 
side of the room. Endless controversy resulted. The 
point to be brought out here is that an inspector 
entered into one of these controversies only on one 
occasion, and it was this one occasion which 


demonstrated clearly the relation between oper- 
ators and inspectors. The inspector involved was 
a man who was substituting for I. He complained 
that the room was cold. Someone had turned the 
heat off and one of the windows was open. Since 
his complaint went unheeded, he walked over to 
close the window. As he was about to release the 
chain which held it open, Wg ordered him to leave 
it open and seized the chain. The inspector then 
tried to turn on the heat, but Wg scuffled with him 
and finally took the handle off the valve. During 
all this the other men lent W, their verbal support. 
Finally, after the operators had convinced the in- 
spector that he had no jurisdiction over the window 
and he had given up, one of the soldermen walked 
over and closed the window. The inspector thanked 
him, and the controversy ended. Wiremen and 
soldermen might fix the windows if they pleased, 
but the inspectors could not do so without getting 
into trouble. The other inspectors probably sensed 
the situation and never attempted to overstep. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IN THE OBSERVATION 
GROUP 


The foregoing analysis of the relations among 
the occupational groups in the observation room 
shows that social significance did attach to the oc- 
cupations the several groups performed. An order- 
ing process had taken place in the organization of 
the human element in the department, and social 
significance had become attached to the various 
tasks. From an informal standpoint, then, the 
observation group was differentiated into five 
gradations, ranging from highest to lowest in the 
following order: inspectors, connector wiremen, 
selector wiremen, soldermen, and trucker. 


The Informal Organization of 
the Observation Group 


The first question the investigators asked of their 
data was answered in the affirmative: the workmen 
were socially differentiated along occupational 
lines. But did this mean that only the people within 
each occupational group tended to associate to- 
gether? Did the workmen tend to form occupa- 
tional cliques, or were they organized on some 
other basis? If occupation was not the basis of their 
integration, just how were they organized? The 
answer to this question, it was thought, could be 
obtained by observing how the members of the 
group were differentiated in terms of such informal 
social activities as games, controversies over the 
windows, job trading, and helping one another. 
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GAMES 


From the beginning of the study the observer 
noted and recorded a variety of activities which may 
be subsumed under this heading. For the most part, 
these were games of chance which included the 
following: matching coins, lagging coins, shooting 
craps, card games, bets on combination of digits in 
the serial numbers on their weekly pay checks, 
pools on horse racing, baseball, and quality records, 
chipping in to purchase candy, and “binging.” The 
men usually engaged in these games during brief 
respites from work or during lulls in activity result- 
ing from interruptions in the flow of work. The 
games were extremely varied and were seemingly 
elaborated spontaneously with reference to any- 
thing into which the element of chance entered. 
Financial gain was not the main inducement, for 
most of the wagers were small, ranging from one 
to ten cents. However, those who participated in 
the betting on the horse races usually did so 
seriously. They dubbed their favorite the “Test 
Room Horse” and bet on him fairly consistently. 

Figure 1 shows the people who joined in these 
games and the people with whom each person par- 
ticipated. The symbols indicating the different 
operators are enclosed in small circles. The oper- 
ators are arranged roughly by soldering units, 
which are indicated by the spacing of the wiremen. 
Thus, W,, We, Ws, and S, constitute soldering unit 
A; W,, Ws, We, and Se constitute soldering unit 
B; and W:, Wes, Wo, and S, constitute soldering 
unit C. The inspectors are placed above the groups 
for which they inspected. The arrows connecting 
the different circles indicate that the people thus 
connected participated in one or more games either 
as pairs or as members of a larger group. 


Figure 1 


Participation in Games 


BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


The significant point brought out in Figure 1 is 
that participation in games was confined to two 
groups and, furthermore, that each group par- 
ticipated to the exclusion of the other. One group, 
which for convenience will be referred to as group 
A, comprised W,, We, Ws, W4, Ws, Si, and Ih. 
These people were in adjacent work positions and 
were all located toward the front of the room. The 
other group, referred to as group B, was composed 
of W,, Wz, Weg, Wo, and S,. These people were 
also in adjacent work positions and were located 
toward the rear of the room. Two people, S, and 
I,, never took part in these activities. Although the 
frequency with which each person participated in 
games is not shown in this diagram, it should be 
stated that W; participated in only one game with 
the people in group A, whereas all the others in 
group A took part in a variety of games. It should 
also be noted that W; on one occasion took part 
with W,. He was the only person in group A who 
participated with a member of group B. 

Participation in games, then, was not at random. 
It was confined to two groups, which suggests that 
in this way the interpersonal relations among the 
people in the observation room were finding ex- 
pression. This suggestion is strengthened by the fact 
that the kinds of games in which the two groups 
participated also tended to differentiate them. For 
example, all the gambling games occurred in group 
A, and all the “binging” occurred in group B. Both 
groups purchased candy from the Club store, but 
the purchases were made separately, and neither 
group shared with the other. 


CONTROVERSIES ABOUT WINDOWS 


It has already been mentioned that the wiremen 
who were stationed nearest the windows took a 
proprietary interest in them and that a great deal 
of controversy resulted over whether the windows 
should be open or closed. That this activity also 
expressed the interpersonal relations in the group 
is apparent from the following excerpt from the 
observer’s record: 


We had his window open and Ws closed it. 


We: “You leave that window open. I want some 
fresh air in here.” 

Ws: “It's too cold. I want it closed.” 

We: “You take care of your own window. This one 
is mine and if I open it, it’s going to stay 
open.” 


They opened and closed the window several times 
and had a heated argument over it. We told Ws that 
if he closed it again he would punch him in the nose. 
Si: (From the side lines) “That’s right, We, stick 

up for your rights. If he closes it again, hang 
one on him. We've got to have a good fight 
in here before long.” 
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Ws left the window alone. This disappointed Si, so 
he implied that Ws was yellow. 

S,; “Til tell you what you had better do if he closes 
that window again, We, sue him. He won't 
fight, so the only way you can do anything 
with him is to sue him.” 

_The group had a lot of fun over this. Ws and We 

did not speak to each other during the rest of the 

morning. ; 


This quarrel between W,; and Wg not only ex- 
pressed their mutual antagonism but also gave S, 
an opportunity to express his antagonism toward 


a° 
Figure 2 shows the men who joined in these 
controversies and those with whom they par- 


ticipated. This diagram is to be interpreted in the 


Figure 2 


Participation in Controversies about Windows 


BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


same way as that for games. A person was judged 
to be involved in these disputes even though he 
participated only verbally. The chief point brought 
out in this diagram is that most of the controversies 
over windows centered in group B (We, W,, Ws, 
W,, and S,). The quarrels among the members of 
this group and between this group and other people 
in the observation room accounted for 90 per cent 
of the controversies. Their quarrels with people 
outside of their group were with S,, W,, and Ws. 
There was very little controversy over the windows 
among the members of group A, and what little 
there was occurred between W, and W,; and be- 
tween S, and W;. 


JOB TRADING 


Job trading has already been mentioned in con- 
nection with the relation between wiremen and 


INITIATOR®—ACCEPTOR 


Figure 3 


Participation in Job Trading 


BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


soldermen. Accurate records of this activity were 
kept throughout the study and are summarized 
graphically in Figure 3." The inspectors are omitted 
from this diagram because they did not participate. 
The arrows point from the person who initiated 
the request to trade to the person who accepted the 
request. The numbers alongside the arrows show 
the number of times the people so designated 
traded. 

Perhaps the most interesting point brought out 
in this diagram is that most of the trading was re- 
quested of S,, the solderman for the three selector 
wiremen. Thirty-three of the forty-nine times job 
trading occurred were with S,. Furthermore, it will 
be noted that, whereas connector wiremen from 
soldering units A and B traded with S,, none of the 
selector wiremen (W,;, Wg, and Wg) ever traded 
outside of their own soldering unit. In other words, 
the connector wiremen apparently felt free to 
change jobs either with their own soldermen or 
with the soldermen for the selector wiremen, but 
the latter did not feel free to trade outside of their 
own unit. 


HELPING ONE ANOTHER 


While there was no written rule to this effect, 
helping one another, like job trading, was in prac- 
tice forbidden.’ In spite of this rule, however, it 


1. For the sake of simplicity, trading between wiremen 
and S3, who was in the observation room only a short time, 
and trading between wiremen while one of them was 
soldering have been omitted from this figure. These omis- 
sions do not alter in any way the conclusions to be drawn 
from this figure. 

2. The operators were permitted to help one another 
only when for observable technical reasons, such as a 
shortage of parts, they were prevented from working on 
their own equipments. The reason for this rule was that 
a wireman should be able to work faster when unmolested 
by another wireman’s presence. In practice there were very 
few occasions when helping one another was technically 
justified and for this reason the greater part of this activity 
was against the rules. 
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was done a good deal when technically there was 
no justification for it. The wiremen said that it 
made them feel good to be helped. Their attitude 
is best expressed in the following excerpt from an 
interview with W,. W, had just said that he liked 
working in the observation room because he felt 
more free to move around than in the regular 
department. 


Int: “You do move around quite a bit, do you? Then 
you don’t always work on your own equip- 
ment?” 

W,: “Oh no, not always, but most of the time. That 
is, once in a while if a fellow gets behind 
someone will go over and help him out.” 

Int: “Do they do that for anyone who is behind?” 

W,: “No. You know, it’s a funny thing about that 
gang. It seems like if a fellow is loafing and 
gets behind, nobody will help him out, but 
if he is making an honest effort he will be 
helped. I’ve seen that happen time and again. 
Somebody who has been working along hard 
all day and has had a lot of tough luck will 
be helped out.” 

Int: “Do you find that certain people help certain 
other people all the time, or do they change 
around quite a bit?” 

W;: “Well, some people are friendlier than others, 
you know, and where that’s the case you will 
find them helping each other out. Once in a 
while a fellow will get behind who ordinarily 
is a good worker. That sometimes happens to 
anyone. I know one fellow down there who 
did that and two other fellows went over and 
started helping him out. That was around a 
quarter to four. They had their job done and 
thought they would give him a hand. He 
didn’t say anything, he let them go ahead 
and help him out, but you know he never 
helps anyone else out. Since then he has never 
given a hand to anybody. Do you think they 
would help him out again? No sir! They’re 
off of him. They don’t like a guy that does 
that. I think it’s a good idea to help a fellow 
out once in a while. I know I appreciate it. 
It makes all the difference in the world. It’s 
a funny thing, Pll be working along and be 
behind, and I'll feel all fagged out. Then 
somebody comes over and starts in wiring on 
my equipment with me, and you know I perk 
up to beat the band. I don’t know; it just seems 
to put new life in you, no matter if he only 
helps you for a couple of levels. I can pick 
up and work like the deuce then, up till quit- 
ting time.” 

Int: “T wonder why.” 

W,: “I don’t know why it is. You have a feeling 
when you're behind that you’ve got so much 
work behind it’s going to be impossible to get 
it done, anyway. Then when somebody helps 
you out it gives you a fresh start, sort of.” 


HELPER-»—HELPED 


Figure 4 
Participation in Helping 
BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


Records were kept of this activity and are sum- 
marized graphically in Figure 4. The inspectors are 
again omitted because they did not participate. The 
arrows in the diagram point from helper to the 
person helped. The chief points brought out are, 
first, that everyone participated in helping and, 
secondly, that it was not confined within work 
groups. In these two respects this activity differed 
from the others thus far described. It seemed to 
integrate the whole group rather than parts of it. 

The frequency with which different people 
helped one another is not shown in Figure 4 be- 
cause Only two people stood out from the group 
in this respect. They were W; and Wey. W3 was 
helped out more than anyone else in the observa- 
tion room, even though he did not need it. W,, We, 
W,, W;, and W, helped him at one time or another. 
They liked to work with him. We, on the other 
hand, gave more help than anyone else in the room. 
His help was always accepted but it was rarely 
reciprocated. Two people, W; and S»2, gave help a 
few times, but on no occasion did they receive help. 


FRIENDSHIPS AND ANTAGONISMS 


To summarize the friendships and antagonisms 
which existed in this group, Figures 5 and 6 have 
been prepared. Figure 5 shows friendships; Figure 
6 shows antagonisms. The three soldering units are 
arranged as in the previous diagrams.: . 

Looking first at Figure 5, representing friend- 
ships, it will be seen that they tend to cluster in two 
groups. One group includes five people who were 
in the front of the room, W,, Ws, W4, S;, and I,. 
The other group comprises the members of solder- 
ing unit C, the four people in the rear of the room. 
Outside of these two groups the only strong friend- 
ship was that between S, and W;. Five people, Wo, 
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Figure 5 
Friendships 
BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


Figure 6 


Antagonisms 


BANK WIRING OBSERVATION ROOM 


W;, We, So, and Iz, were not bound by any strong 
friendships. 

Looking next at the diagram representing an- 
tagonisms, Figure 6, it will be seen that they 
originated chiefly from the wiremen in soldering 
unit C and were directed by these people as a group 
toward W., W;, and I,, three of the people who 
were not bound by any strong friendships. An- 
tagonisms arising outside of soldering unit C were 
directed chiefly toward W; and I, the two people 
who aroused more antagonism than anyone else in 
the group. It is also apparent that there were no 
antagonisms between the people in the front of the 
room who were bound together by friendships 
and people with whom they were not especially 
friendly. I, was antagonistic toward I, and Ws, S, 
toward W;, and W, toward Ws,, but there were no 


antagonisms directed from W,, W3, Wg, S,, and I, 
as a group toward anyone. In this respect the wire- 
men in soldering unit C were unique: they pos- 
sessed an internal solidarity, a certain cohesion 
among themselves, and strong external antagonism 
or opposition to certain persons outside of their 


group. 


The Two Cliques 


On the basis of the material just reviewed some 
conclusion can now be drawn as to the informal 
organization of this group of workmen. In the first 
place, it is quite apparent that the question raised at 
the beginning of the preceding section must be 
answered in the negative: these people were not 
integrated on the basis of occupation; they did not 
form occupational cliques. In the second place, it 
is equally apparent that there did exist certain con- 
figurations of relations in this group. With one ex- 
ception, every record examined seemed to be telling 
something about these configurations. Whether the 
investigators looked at games, job trading, quarrels 
over the windows, or friendships and antagonisms, 
two groups seemed to stand out. One of these groups 
was located toward the front of the room, the other 
toward the back. “The group in front” and “the 
group in back“ were common terms of designation 
among the workmen themselves. The first of these 
groups will be referred to as clique A, the second, 
the group toward the rear of the room, as clique B. 

What was the membership of these two cliques? 
This question can be answered only approximately. 
Clique A included W,, Ws, W4, S;, and I,, and 
clique B included W,, Wg, Wg, and S4. Ws, So, and 
I, were outside either clique. With Wy and We, 
however, the situation was not so clear. We partici- 
pated in the games of clique A, but beyond this the 
similarity of his behavior to theirs ceased. He en- 
tered very little into their conversations and tended 
to isolate himself from them. Much of his behavior 
suggested that he did not feel his position in the 
group to be secure. He was the only wireman in 
soldering unit A who traded jobs with S,, the solder- 
man in clique B, and he traded jobs with his own 
solderman more than anyone else did. In so far as 
the social function of job trading was to differentiate 
wiremen from soldermen, this could be interpreted 
as meaning that W. felt rather keenly the necessity 
of constantly emphasizing his position by subordi- 
nating the soldermen. Taking all the evidence into 
consideration, then, it may be concluded that W, 
was not a bona fide member of clique A. W, tended 
to participate in clique B. He was continually “hors- 
ing around” with the selector wiremen and had 
relatively little to do with the members of clique A. 
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CLIQUE A 


CLIQUE B 
Figure 7 
The Internal Organization of the Group 
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That he was not entirely accepted in clique B was 
shown in many ways, chief of which was the way in 
which clique B co-operated in resisting his attempts 
to dominate anyone in their group. Yet he partici- 
pated in clique B much more than W, did in clique 
A. It may be concluded that althongh Wg tended 
to participate in clique B, he was still in many ways 
an outsider. 

As a means of summarizing the results of this 
inquiry, Figure 7 has been prepared to represent 
diagrammatically the internal organization of the 
observation group. The soldering units into which 


3. Perhaps a word of caution is necessary here. When 
it is said that this group was divided into two cliques and 
that certain people were outside either clique, it does not 
mean that there was no solidarity between the two cliques 
or between the cliques and the outsiders. There is always 
the danger, in examining small groups intensively, of over- 
emphasizing differentiating factors. Internal solidarity thus 
appears to be lacking. That this group, as a whole, did 
have very strong sentiments in common has already been 
shown in discussing their attitudes toward output and will 


the members of the group were divided are shown 
by the three rectangles. The two large circles 
demarcate the two cliques, A and B. There were 
three individuals, I,, W;, and S., who were clearly 
outside either clique.* The line around W, has been 
made to intersect that of clique B to indicate his 
partial participation in it. The instability of W's 
position is indicated by the broken circle around his 
number. 

That the members of clique A regarded them- 
selves as superior to clique B was indicated in many 
ways. Clique A did or refrained from doing certain 
things which were done by clique B. They did not 
trade jobs nearly so much, and on the whole they 
did not enter into the controversies about the win- 
dows. Clique A engaged in games of chance, where- 
as clique B engaged more often in “binging.” Both 
groups purchased candy from the Club store, but 
purchases were made separately and neither clique 
shared with the other. Clique A bought chocolate 
candy in small quantities, whereas clique B bought 
a less expensive kind in such large quantities that 
W, one time became ill from eating too much. 
Clique A argued more and indulged in less noise 
and horseplay than clique B. The members of clique 
A felt that their conversations were on a higher 
plane than those which went on in clique B; as W, 
said, “We talk about things of some importance.” 


be brought out more clearly in the next chapters. It should 
also be said that position in the group is not so static as 
one might assume from this diagram. Had the study con- 
tinued longer, membership in the cliques might have 
shifted. Also, if the group had been larger, or if the group 
had been allowed to remain in the regular department, it 
is quite probable that the people who appear to be out- 
siders here would have formed cliques with others who had 
similar sentiments. 


5. The Solidarity of Occupational Groups 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


IF ALL CORPORATIVE ORGANIZA- 
tion is not necessarily an historical anachronism, 
is there any reason for believing that it may play, 
in contemporary societies, the great role we have 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, The Division of Labor 
in Society, trans. George Simpson (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1947), pp. 10-18, 22-31, with the permission 
of The Free Press. 


attributed to it? For, if it be indispensable, it is not 
because of the economic services it can render, but 
because of the moral influence it can have. What 
we especially see in the occupational group is a 
moral power capable of containing individual egos, 
of maintaining a spirited sentiment of common 
solidarity in the consciousness of all the workers, 
of preventing the law of the strongest from being 
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brutally applied to industrial and commercial rela- 
tions. It is now thought to be unsuitable for such a 
role. Because it had its origin in short-lived inter- 
ests, it appears that it can be used only for utilitar- 
ian ends, and the mementos left by corporations of 
the old regime seem only to confirm this impression. 
They are gratuitously represented in the future as 
they were during the last days of their existence, 
particularly busy in maintaining or increasing their 
privileges and their monopolies; and it cannot be 
seen how interests so narrowly occupational can 
have a favorable effect on the ethics of the body or 
its members. 

But what has been true of certain corporations 
for a very short space of their development cannot 
be applied to all the corporative regime. Far from 
having acquired a sort of moral infirmity from its 
constitution, it has especially played a moral role 
during the major part of its history. This is par- 
ticularly evident in the Roman corporations. ““The 
corporations of workers,” says Waltzing, “were, 
with the Romans, far from having an occupational 
character as pronounced as in the Middle Ages; we 
find there neither regulation of methods, nor im- 
posed apprenticeship, nor monopoly; nor was their 
end to unite the necessary elements to exploit an in- 
dustry.”* To be sure, the association gave them more 
force in time of need for safeguarding their com- 
mon interests. But that was only one of the useful 
consequences produced by the institution; that was 
not its raison d’étre, its principal function. Above 
all, the corporation was a religious organization. 
Each one had its particular god whose cult was 
celebrated in a special temple when the means were 
available. In the same way as each family had its 
Lar familiaris; each city its Genius publicus, each 
organization had its protecting god, Genius collegii. 
Naturally, this occupational cult did not dispense 
with celebrations, with sacrifices and banquets in 
common. All sorts of circumstances were used as 
reasons for these joyful gatherings. Moreover, dis- 
tribution of food-stuffs and money often took place 
at the community’s expense. There have been ques- 
tions as to whether the corporation had a sick-fund; 
if it regularly helped those members who were in 
need. Opinions on this point are divergent.’ But 
what lends interest and import to this discussion is 
that these common banquets, more or less periodic, 
and the distribution accompanying them, often took 
the place of help, and formed a bureau of indirect 
assistance. Thus, the unfortunate knew they could 
count on this disguised aid. As corollary to this 


1. Etude historique sur les corporations professionelles 
chez les Romains, I, p. 194. 

2. The majority of historians believe that certain or- 
ganizations, at least, were mutual-aid societies. 


religious character, the organization of workmen 
was, at the same time, a burial society. United in a 
cult during their lives, like the Gentiles, the mem- 
bers of these corporations also wished to rest to- 
gether after death. All the fairly rich corporations 
had a collective columbarium where, when the or- 
ganization had not the funds to buy a burial plot, 
there was at least the certainty that its members 
would have honorable burial at the expense of the 
common fund. 

A common cult, common banquets, a common 
cemetery, all united together—are these not all the 
distinctive characteristics of the domestic organiza- 
tion at the time of the Romans? Thus, it has been 
said that the Roman corporation was a “great 
family.” “No word,” says Waltzing, “better indi- 
cates the nature of the relations uniting the brother- 
hood, and a great many indications prove a great 
fraternity reigned in their midst.”* The community 
of interests took the place of the community of 
blood. “The members looked upon themselves as 
brothers, even to the extent of calling themselves 
by that name.” The most ordinary expression, as a 
matter of fact, was that of sodales, but even that 
word expresses a spiritual relationship implying a 
narrow fraternity. The protectors of the organiza- 
tion often took the names of father and mother. 
“A proof of the devotion the brothers had for their 
organization lies in the bequests and donations they 
made. There are also funereal monuments upon 
which are found: Pius in collegio, he was faithful 
towards his organization, as if one said, Pius in 
suos.”* This familial life was so developed that 
Boissier makes it the principal aim of all the Roman 
corporations. “Even in the workers’ corporations,” 
he says, “there was association principally for the 
pleasure of living together, for finding outside 
oneself distractions from fatigue and boredom, to 
create an intimacy less restrained than the family, 
and less extensive than the city, and thus to make 
life easier and more agreeable.” 

As Christian societies belong to a social type 
very different from the city-state, the corporations 
of the Middle Ages do not exactly resemble the 
Roman corporations. But they also constitute a 
moral environment for their members. “The corpo- 
ration,” says Levasseur, “united people of the same 
occupation by strong bonds. Rather often they were 
established in the parish house, or in a particular 
chapel and put themselves under the invocation of 
a saint who became the patron saint of all the com- 
munity. . . . There they gathered, attended with 
great ceremony the solemn masses; after which the 


Bu@paciie I. p. 330. 
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5. La Religion romaine, Il, pp. 287-288. 
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members of the brotherhood went, all together, to 
end their day in joyous feasting. In this way the 
corporations of the Middle Ages closely resembled 
those of Roman times.”* The corporation, more- 
over, often used part of its budgetary funds for 
charity. 

Moreover, precise rules fixed the respective duties 
of employers and workmen, as well as the duties 
of employers toward each other, for each occupa- 
tion. There are, to be sure, regulations not in accord 
with our present ideas, but judgment must be made 
according to the ethics of the time, since that is 
what the rules express. What is indisputable is that 
they are all inspired by zeal, not for individuals, 
but for corporative interest, whether poorly or well 
understood. Now the subordination of private utility 
to common utility, whatever it may be, always has 
a moral character, for it necessarily implies sacrifice 
and abnegation. In addition, a great many of these 
rules proceeded from moral sentiments still ours 
today.” The valet was protected from the caprices 
of his master who could not dismiss him at will. It 
is true that the obligation was reciprocal; but be- 
sides this reciprocity being just in itself, it is still 
more justified by reason of the important privileges 
the worker enjoyed then. Thus, masters were for- 
bidden to negate his right to work, which allowed 
him to seek assistance from his neighbors, or even 
their wives. In short, as Levasseur says, “these regu- 
lations concerning the apprentices and workmen 
are worthy of consideration by historian and econo- 
mist. They are the work of a barbarous century. 
They carry the mark of worth-while minds and 
good, common sense, worthy of observation.” 
Finally, a system of rules was designed to guarantee 
occupational honesty. All sorts of precautions were 
taken to prevent the merchant or workman from 
deceiving the buyer, to compel him “to perform 
good, loyal work.” To be sure, a time came when 
the rules became uselessly complicated, when the 
masters were a great deal busier safeguarding their 
privileges than caring about the good name of the 
occupation and the honesty of their members. But 
there is no institution which, at some given moment, 
does not degenerate, either because it does not know 
how to change and mobilize anew, or because it de- 
velops unilaterally, overdoing some of its activities. 
This makes it unsuited to furnish the services with 
which it is charged. That is reason to seek its re- 


6. Les classes ouvriéres en France jusqu’a la Révolution, 
I, pp. 217-218. 

7. Op. cit., I, p. 221.—See, on the same moral character 
of the corporation in Germany, Gierke, Das Deutsche 
Genossenschaftswesen, I, p. 384; for England, Ashley, An 
Introduction to English Economic History and Theory. 
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formation, not to declare it forever useless, nor to 
destroy it. 

Whatever it may be from this standpoint, the 
preceding facts sufficiently prove that the occupa- 
tional group is not incapable of exerting moral ac- 
tion. . . . The considerable place that religion took 
in life, in Rome as well as in the Middle Ages, 
makes particularly evident the true nature of its 
functions, for all religious community then con- 
stituted a moral milieu, in the same way as all 
moral discipline tended forcibly to take a religious 
form. And besides, this character of corporative 
organization comes from very general causes that 
can be seen acting in other circumstances. When 
a certain number of individuals in the midst of a 
political society are found to have ideas, interests, 
sentiments, and occupations not shared by the rest 
of the population, it is inevitable that they will be 
attracted toward each other under the influence of 
these likenesses. They will seek each other out, 
enter into relations, associate, and thus, little by 
little, a restricted group, having its special char- 
acteristics, will be formed in the midst of the 
general society. But once the group is formed, a 
moral life appears naturally carrying the mark of 
the particular conditions in which it has developed. 
For it is impossible for men to live together, as- 
sociating in industry, without acquiring a senti- 
ment of the whole formed by their union, without 
attaching themselves to that whole, preoccupying 
themselves with its interests, and taking account of 
it in their conduct. This attachment has in it some- 
thing surpassing the individual. This subordination 
of particular interests to the general interest is, 
indeed, the source of all moral activity. As this 
sentiment grows more precise and determined, ap- 
plying itself to the most ordinary and the most im- 
portant circumstances of life, it is translated into 
definitive formulae, and thus a body of moral rules 
is in process of establishment. 

At the same time that this result is produced of 
itself and by the force of circumstances, it is useful 
and the feeling of its utility lends confirmation to it. 
Society is not alone in its interest in the formation of 
special groups to regulate their own activity, de- 
veloping within them what otherwise would become 
anarchic; but the individual, on his part, finds joy 
in it, for anarchy is painful to him. He also suffers 
from pain and disorder produced whéhever inter- 
individual relations are not submitted to some regu- 
latory influence. It is not good for man to live with 
the threat of war in the midst of his immediate 
companions. This sensation of general hostility, the 
mutual defiance resulting from it, the tension it 
necessitates, are difficult states when they are 
chronic. If we love war, we also love the joys of 
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peace, and the latter are of more worth as men are 
more profoundly socialized, which is to say (for the 
two words are synonymous) more profoundly civi- 
lized. Common life is attractive as well as coercive. 
Doubtless, constraint is necessary to lead man to 
surpass himself, to add to his physical nature an- 
other; but as he learns the charm of this new life, 
he contracts the need for it, and there is no order 
of activity in which he does not seek it passionately. 
That is why when individuals who are found to have 
common interests associate, it is not only to defend 
these interests, it is to associate, that is, not to feel 
lost among adversaries, to have the pleasure of 
communing, to make one out of many, which is to 
say, finally, to lead the same moral life together. 

Domestic morality is not otherwise formed. Be- 
cause of the prestige the family has in our eyes, it 
seems to us that if it has been, and if it is always, 
a school of devotion, of abnegation, the place par 
excellence of morality, it is because of quite par- 
ticular, intrinsic characteristics found nowhere else. 
It is believed that consanguinity is an exceptionally 
powerful cause of moral relationship. But we have 
often had the occasion for showing” that con- 
sanguinity has not the extraordinary efficacy at- 
tributed to it. The proof is that in many societies 
the non-blood relations are found in numbers in 
the centre of the family; the so-called relationship 
is then contracted with great facility, and it has all 
the effects of a blood-tie. Inversely, it often happens 
that very near blood relations are, morally or jurid- 
ically, strangers to each other; for example, the 
case of cognates in the Roman family. The family 
does not then owe its virtues to the unity of descent; 
it is quite simply a group of individuals who find 
themselves related to one another in the midst of 
political society by a particularly strong community 
of ideas, of sentiments and interests. Consanguinity 
facilitates this concentration, for it causes mutual 
adaptation of consciences. But a great many other 
factors come into play: material neighborhood, 
solidarity of interests, the need of uniting against 
a common danger, or simply to unite, are other 
powerful causes of relationship. 

Now, they are not special to the family, but they 
are found, although in different forms, in the corpo- 
ration. If, then, the first of these groups has played 
so considerable a role in the moral history of hu- 
manity, why should the second be incapable of do- 
ing the same? To be sure, there is always this dif- 
ference between them, that members of a family 
live their lives together, while members of a corpo- 
ration live only their occupational lives together. 
The family is a sort of complete society whose 
action controls our economic activity as well as our 


10. See especially Année sociologique, 1, pp. 313 ff. 


religious, political, scientific activities. Anything 
significant we do, even outside the house, acts upon 
it, and provokes appropriate reactions. The sphere 
of influence of a corporation is, in a sense, more 
restricted. Still, we must not lose sight of the in- 
creasingly important position the occupation takes 
in life as work becomes more specialized, for the 
field of each individual activity tends steadily to be- 
come delimited by the functions with which the 
individual is particularly charged. Moreover, if 
familial action extends everywhere, it can only be 
general; detail escapes it. Finally, the family, in 
losing the unity and indivisibility of former times, 
has lost with one stroke a great part of its efficacy. 
As it is today broken up with each generation, man 
passes a notable part of his existence far from all 
domestic influence. The corporation has none of 
these disturbances; it is as continuous as life. The 
inferiority that it presents, in comparison with the 
family, has its compensation. 

If we find it necessary thus to bring together the 
family and the corporation, it is not simply to es- 
tablish an instructive parallel between them, but 
because the two institutions are closely connected. 
This is observable in the history of Roman corpora- 
tions. We have seen, indeed, that they were formed 
on the model of domestic society, of which they 
were at first only a new and enlarged form. But, the 
occupational group would not, at this point, recall 
the familial group, if there were not some bond 
of relation between them. And, indeed, the corpora- 
tion has been, in a sense, the heir of the family. As 
long as industry is exclusively agricultural, it has, 
in the family and in the village, which is itself only 
a sort of great family, its immediate organ, and it 
needs no other. As exchange is not, or is very little, 
developed, the farmer’s life does not extend out- 
side the familial circle. Economic activity, having 
no consequences outside the family, is sufficiently 
regulated by the family, and the family itself thus 
serves aS occupational group. But the case is no 
longer the same once trades exist. For to live by 
trade, customers are necessary, and going outside 
the house to find them is necessary, as is having re- 
lations with competitors, fighting against them, 
coming to an understanding with them. In addition, 
trades demand cities, and cities have always been 
formed and recruited principally from the ranks 
of immigrants, individuals who have left their native 
homes. A new form of activity was thus constituted 
which burst from the old familial form. In order 
not to remain in an unorganized state, it was neces- 
sary to create a new form, which would be fitting 
to it; or otherwise said, it was necessary for a 
secondary group of a new kind to be formed. This is 
the origin of the corporation; it was substituted for 
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the family in the exercise of a function which had 
been domestic, but which could no longer keep this 
character. Such an origin does not allow us to at- 
tribute to it that sort of constitutional amorality 
which is generally gratuitously bestowed upon it. 
Just as the family has elaborated domestic ethics and 
law, the corporation is now the source of occupa- 
tional ethics and law. 
* * * 


But there is more knowledge to be gathered from 
the summary we have just made. 

First of all, it shows us how the corporation has 
fallen into discredit for about two centuries, and, 
consequently, what it must become in order to take 
its place again among our public institutions. We 
have just seen, indeed, that in the form it had in the 
Middle Ages it was narrowly bound to the organ- 
ization of the commune. This solidarity was without 
inconvenience as long as the trades themselves had 
a communal character. While, as originally, mer- 
chants and workers had only the inhabitants of the 
city or its immediate environs for customers, which 
means as long as the market was principally local, 
the bodies of trades, with their municipal organiza- 
tion, answered all needs. But it was no longer the 
same once great industry was born. As it had noth- 
ing especially urban about it, it could not adapt 
itself to a system which had not been made for it. 
First, it does not necessarily have its centre in a 
city; it can even be established outside all pre- 
existing rural or urban agglomerations. It looks for 
that territory where it can best maintain itself and 
thrive. Thus, its field of action is limited to no de- 
termined region; its clientele is recruited every- 
where. An institution so entirely wrapped up in the 
commune as was the old corporation could not then 
be used to encompass and regulate a form of col- 
lective activity which was so completely foreign to 
the communal life. 

And, indeed, as soon as great industry appeared, 
it was found to be outside the corporative regime, 
and that was what caused the bodies of trades to do 
all in their power to prevent industry’s progress. 
Nevertheless, it was certainly not freed of all regula- 
tion; in the beginning the State played a role anal- 
ogous to that which the corporations played for 
small-scale commerce and urban trades. At the 
same time as the royal power accorded the manu- 
facturers certain privileges, in return it submitted 
them to its control. That is indicated in the title of 
royal manufacturers, But as it is well known how 
unsuited the State is for this function, this direct 
control could not fail to become oppressive. It was 
almost impossible from the time great industry 
reached a certain degree of development and di- 
versity; that is why classical economists demanded 


its suppression, and with good cause. But if the 
corporation, as it then existed, could not be adapted 
to this new form of industry, and if the State could 
not replace the old corporative discipline, it does 
not follow that all discipline would be useless 
thenceforward. It simply meant that the old corpo- 
ration had to be transformed to continue to fill its 
role in the new conditions of economic life. Un- 
fortunately, it had not enough suppleness to be re- 
formed in time; that is why it was discarded. 
Because it did not know how to assimilate itself 
to the new life which was evolving, it was divorced 
from that life, and, in this way, it became what it 
was upon the eve of the Revolution, a sort of dead 
substance, a strange body which could maintain it- 
self in the social organism only through inertia. 
It is then not surprising that a moment came when 
it was violently expelled. But to destroy it was not 
a means of giving satisfaction to the needs it had 
not satisfied. And that is the reason the question 
still remains with us, and has become still more 
acute after a century of groping and fruitless ex- 
perience. 


The work of the sociologist is not that of the 
statesman. We do not have to present in detail what 
this reform should be. It will be sufficient to indi- 
cate the general principles as they appear from the 
preceding facts. 

What the experience of the past proves, above all, 
is that the framework of the occupational group 
must always have relations with the framework 
of economic life. It is because of this lack of re- 
lationship that the corporative regime disappeared. 
Since the market, formerly municipal, has become 
national and international, the corporations must 
assume the same extension. Instead of being limited 
only to the workers of a city, it must enlarge in such 
a way as to include all the members of the occupa- 
tion scattered over the territory,” for in whatever 
region they are found, whether they live in the city 
or the country, they are all solidary, and participate 
in a common life. Since this common life is, in cer- 
tain respects, independent of all territorial determi- 
nations, the appropriate organ must be created that 
expresses and regularizes its function. Because of 
these dimensions, such an organ would necessarily 
be in direct contact with the central organ of the 
collective life, for the rather important évents which 
interest a whole category of industrial enterprises 


11. We do not have to speak of international organiza- 
tion which, in consequence of the international character 
of the market, would necessarily develop above this na- 
tional organization, for the latter alone can actually 
constitute a juridical institution. The first, under present 
European law, can result only in freely concluded arrange- 
ments between national corporations. 
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in a country necessarily have very general reper- 
cussions of which the State cannot fail to take 
cognizance; hence it intervenes. Thus, it is not with- 
out reason that royal power tended instinctively 
not to allow great industry outside its control when 
it did appear. It was impossible for it not to be in- 
terested in a form of activity which, by its very 
nature, can always affect all society. But this regu- 
latory action, if it is necessary, must not degenerate 
into narrow subordination, as happened in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The two re- 
lated organs must remain distinct and autonomous; 
each of them has its function, which it alone can 
take care of. If the functioning of making general 
principles of industrial legislation belongs to the 
governmental assemblies, they are incapable of di- 
versifying them according to the different indus- 
tries. It is this diversification which constitutes the 
proper task of the corporation’ This unitarian 
organization for a whole country in no way excludes 
the formation of secondary organs, comprising 
workers of the same region, or of the same locality, 
whose role would be to specialize still more the 
occupational regulation according to the local or 
regional necessities. Economic life would thus be 
regulated and determined without losing any of its 
diversity. 

For that very reason, the corporative regime 
would be protected against that tendency towards 
immobility that it has often been charged with in 
the past, for it is a fault which is rooted in the 
narrowly communal character of the corporation. 
As long as it was limited to the city, it was inevitable 
for it to become a prisoner of tradition as the city 
itself. As, in a group so restricted, the conditions of 
life are almost invariable, habit exercises a terrific 
effect upon people, and even innovations are 
dreaded. The traditionalism of the corporations 
was thus only an aspect of the communal tradition- 
alism, and had the same qualities. Then, once it was 
ingrained in the mores, it survived the causes which 
had produced and originally justified it. That is why, 


12. This specialization could be made only with the aid 
of selected assemblies charged to represent the corpora- 
tion. In the present state of industry, these assemblies, in 
the same way as tribunals charged with applying the oc- 
cupational regulations, should evidently be comprised of 
representatives of employees and representatives of em- 
ployers, as is already the case in the tribunals of skilled 
trades; and that, in proportions corresponding to the 
respective importance attributed by opinion to these two 
factors in production. But if it is necessary that both meet 
in the directing councils of the corporations, it is no less 
important that at the base of the corporative organization 
they form distinct and independent groups, for their inter- 
ests are too often rival and antagonistic. To be able to go 
about their ways freely, they must go about their ways 
separately. The two groups thus constituted would then 
be able to appoint their representatives to the common 
assemblies. 


when the material and moral concentration of the 
country, and great industry which is its conse- 
quence, had opened minds to new desires, awakened 
new needs, introduced into the tastes and fashions 
a mobility heretofore unknown, the corporation, 
which was obstinately attached to its old customs, 
was unable to satisfy these new exigencies. But 
national corporations, by virtue of their dimension 
and complexity, would not be exposed to this 
danger. Too many diverse minds would be in action 
for stationary uniformity to be established. In a 
group formed of numerous and varied elements, 
new combinations are always being produced. 
There would then be nothing rigid about such an 
organization, and it would consequently find itself 
in harmony with the mobile equilibrium of needs 
and ideas. 

Besides, it must not be thought that the entire 
function of the corporation is to make rules and 
apply them. To be sure, where a group is formed, 
a moral discipline is formed too. But the institution 
of this discipline is only one of the many ways 
through which collective activity is manifested. A 
group is not only a moral authority which dominates 
the life of its members; it is also a source of life 
sui generis. From it comes a warmth which animates 
its members, making them intensely human, de- 
stroying their egotisms. Thus, in the past, the family 
was the legislator of law and ethics whose severity 
went to extremes of violence, at the same time that 
it was the place where one first learned to enjoy the 
effusions of sentiment. We have also seen how the 
corporation, in Rome and in the Middle Ages, 
awakened these same needs and sought to satisfy 
them. The corporations of the future will have a 
complexity of attributes still greater, by reason of 
their increased growth. Around their proper occu- 
pational functions others which come from the com- 
munes or private societies will be grouping them- 
selves. The functions of assistance are such that, 
to be well filled, they demand feelings of solidarity 
between assistants and assisted, a certain intel- 
lectual and moral homogeneity such as the same 
occupation produces. A great many educational 
institutions (technical schools, adult education, etc.) 
equally seem to have to find their natural environ- 
ment in the corporation. It is the same for aesthetic 
life, for it appears in the nature of things that this 
noble form of sport and recreation develops side 
by side with the serious life which it serves to bal- 
ance and relieve. In fact, there are even now syndi- 
cates which are at the same time societies of mutual 
aid; others found common houses where there are 
organized courses, concerts, and dramatic presen- 
tations. The corporative activity can thus assume 
the most varied forms. 
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There is even reason to suppose that the corpora- 
tion will become the foundation or one of the es- 
sential bases of our political organization. We have 
seen, indeed, that if it first begins by being outside 
the social system, it tends to fix itself in it in pro- 
portion to the development of economic life. It is, 
therefore, just to say that if progress continues to be 
made in this direction, it will have to take a more 
prominent and more predominant place in society. 
It was formerly the elementary division of com- 
munal organization. Now that the commune, here- 
tofore an autonomous organism, has lost its place 
in the State, as the municipal market did in the 
national market, is it not fair to suppose that the 
corporation also will have to experience a cor- 
responding transformation, becoming the elemen- 
tary division of the State, the fundamental political 
unity? Society, instead of remaining what it is to- 
day, an aggregate of juxtaposed territorial districts, 
would become a vast system of national corpora- 
tions. From various quarters it is asked that elective 
assemblies be formed by occupations, and not by 
territorial divisions; and certainly, in this way, 
political assemblies would more exactly express the 
diversity of social interests and their relations. They 
would be a more faithful picture of social life in its 
entirety. But to say that the nation, in becoming 
aware of itself, must be grouped into occupations, 
—does not this mean that the organized occupation 
or corporation should be the essential organ of pub- 
lic life? 

Thus the great gap in the structure of European 
societies we elsewhere point to would be filled. It 
will be seen, indeed, how, as advances are made 
in history, the organization which has territorial 
groups as its base (village or city, district, province, 
etc.) steadily becomes effaced. To be sure, each of 
us belongs to a commune, or a department, but the 
bonds attaching us there became daily more fragile 
and more slack. These geographical divisions are, 
for the most part, artificial and no longer awaken 
in us profound sentiments. The provincial spirit 
has disappeared never to return; the patriotism of 
the parish has become an archaism that cannot be 
restored at will. The municipal or departmental 
affairs affect and agitate us in proportion to their 
coincidence with our occupational affairs. Our 
activity is extended quite beyond these groups 
which are too narrow for it, and, moreover, a 
good deal of what happens there leaves us in- 
different. There is thus produced a spontaneous 
weakening of the old social structure. Now, it is 
impossible for this organization to disappear with- 
out something replacing it. A society composed of 
an infinite number of unorganized individuals, that 


a hypertrophied State is forced to oppress and con- 
tain, constitutes a veritable sociological monstros- 
ity. For.collective activity is always too complex to 
be able to be expressed through the single and 
unique organ of the State. Moreover, the State is 
too remote from individuals; its relations with 
them too external and intermittent to penetrate 
deeply into individual consciences and socialize 
them within. Where the State is the only environ- 
ment in which men can live communal lives, they 
inevitably lose contact, become detached, and thus 
society disintegrates. A nation can be maintained 
only if, between the State and the individual, there 
is intercalated a whole series of secondary groups 
near enough to the individuals to attract them 
strongly in their sphere of action and drag them, 
in this way, into the general torrent of social life. 
We have just shown how occupational groups are 
suited to fill this role, and that is their destiny. One 
thus conceives how important it is, especially in the 
economic order, for them to emerge from that 
state of inconsistency and disorganization in which 
they have remained for a century, since these oc- 
cupations today absorb the major part of our 
collective forces.” 

Perhaps now we shall be better able to explain 
the conclusions we reached at the end of our book, 
Suicide. We were already proposing there a strong 
corporative organization as a means of remedying 
the misfortune which the increase in suicides, to- 
gether with many other symptoms, evinces. Cer- 
tain critics have found that the remedy was not 
proportionate to the extent of the evil, but that is 
because they have undervalued the true nature of 
the corporation, and the place to which it is des- 
tined in social life, as well as the grave anomaly 
resulting from its disappearance. They have seen 
only an utilitarian association whose effect would 
at best bring order to economic interests, whereas 
it must really be the essential element of our social 


13. We do not mean that the territorial divisions are 
destined to disappear entirely, but only that they will be- 
come of less importance. The old institutions never vanish 
before the new without leaving any traces of themselves. 
They persist, not only through sheer force of survival, but 
because there still persists something of the needs they 
once answered. The material neighborhood will always 
constitute a bond between men; consequently, political 
and social organization with a territorial base will cer- 
tainly exist. Only, they will not have their present pre- 
dominance, precisely because this bond has lost its force. 
Moreover, we have shown above, that even at the base of 
the corporation, there will always be found geographical 
divisions. Furthermore, between the diverse corporations 
of the same locality or region there will necessarily be 
special relations of solidarity which will, at all times, de- 
mand appropriate organization. 

14. Suicide, trans. John A, Spaulding and George 
Simpson; ed. George Simpson (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1951). 
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structure. The absence of all corporative institution 
creates, then, in the organization of a people like 
ours, a void whose importance it is difficult to 
exaggerate. It is a whole system of organs necessary 
in the normal functioning of the common life 
which is wanting. Such a constitutive lack is 
evidently not a local evil, limited to a region of 
society; it is a malady totius substantiae, affecting 
all the organism. Consequently, the attempt to put 
an end to it cannot fail to produce the most far 
reaching consequences. It is the general health of 
the social body which is here at stake. 

That does not mean, however, that the corpora- 
tion is a sort of panacea for everything. The crisis 
through which we are passing is not rooted in a 
single and unique cause. To put an end to it, it is 
not sufficient to regulate it where necessary. Justice 
must prevail. Now, as we shall say further on, “as 
long as there are rich and poor at birth, there 
cannot be just contract,” nor a just distribution of 
social goods. But if the corporative reform does 
not dispense with the others, it is the first condition 
for their efficacy. Let us imagine that the primor- 
dial condition of ideal justice may be realized; let 
us suppose that men enter life in a state of perfect 
economic equality, which is to say, that riches have 
entirely ceased being hereditary. The problems in 
the environment with which we were struggling 
would not be solved by that. Indeed, there will 
always be an economic apparatus, and various 
agents collaborating in its functioning. It will then 
be necessary to determine their rights and duties, 
and that, for each form of industry. It will be 
necessary that in each occupation a body of laws 
be made fixing the quantity of work, the just re- 
muneration of the different officials, their duties 
toward each other, and toward the community, etc. 
Life will be just as complex as ever. Because riches 
will not be transmitted any longer as they are today 
will not mean that the state of anarchy has dis- 
appeared, for it is not a question as to the ownership 
of riches, but as to the regulation of the activity 
to which these riches give rise. It will not regulate 
itself by magic, as soon as it is useful, if the neces- 
sary forces for the institution of this regulation 
have not been aroused and organized. 

Moreover, new difficulties will arise which will 
remain insoluble without a corporative organiza- 


tion. Up to now, it was the family which, either 
through collective property or descendence, as- 
sured the continuity of economic life, by the 
possession and exploitation of goods held intact, 
or, from the time the old familial communism fell 
away, the nearest relatives received the goods of 
the deceased. In the case of collective property, 
neither death nor a new generation changed the 
relations of things to persons; in the case of descent, 
the change was made automatically, and the goods, 
at no time, remained unowned and unused. But if 
domestic society cannot play this role any longer, 
there must be another social organ to replace its 
exercise of this necessary function. For there is 
only one way of preventing the periodic suspension 
of any activity: a group, perpetual as the family, 
must possess goods and exploit them itself, or, at 
the death of the owner, receive them and send them 
to some other individual holder to improve them. 
But as we have shown, the State is poorly equipped 
to supervise these very specialized economic tasks. 
There is, then, only the occupational group which 
can capably look after them. It answers, indeed, 
two necessary conditions; it is so closely connected 
with the economic life that it feels its needs, at the 
same time having a perpetuity at least equal to the 
family. But to fill this role, it must exist and be 
mature enough to take care of the new and complex 
role which devolves upon it. 

If the problem of the corporation is not the 
only one demanding public attention, there is 
certainly none more urgent, for the others can be 
considered only when this has been solved. No 
modification, no matter how small, can be intro- 
duced into the juridical order, if one does not begin 
by creating the necessary organ for the institution 
of the new law. That is why it is vain to delay by 
seeking precisely what this law must be, for in the 
present state of knowledge, our approximation will 
be clumsy and always open to doubt. How much 
more important it is to put ourselves at once to 
work establishing the moral forces which alone 
can determine its realization! 


15. It is true that where a will is permitted the pro- 
prietor can determine the transmission of his property. 
But a will only gives the right to act contrary to the law 
of succession. This law is the norm according to which the 
transfers are made. These cases are very generally limited 
and are always exceptional. 
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IV-TERRITORIAL COMMUNITY 


1. On the Origins of the State 


BY ROBERT H. LOWIE 


IN 1861, Sir Henry Sumner Maine, the 
father of comparative jurisprudence, sharply sep- 
arated two principles of uniting individuals for 
governmental purposes,—the blood tie and the 
territorial tie. He further combined this conceptual 
distinction with an historical theory, to wit, that in 
less advanced or earlier societies “kinship in blood 
is the sole possible ground of community in 
political functions.” No revolution, he argued, 
could be “so startling and so complete as the 
change which is accomplished when some other 
principle—such as that, for instance, of local con- 
tiguity—establishes itself for the first time as the 
basis of common political action.” And, again, he 
writes: “. . . the idea that a number of persons 
should exercise political rights in common simply 
because they happened to live within the same 
topographical limits was utterly strange and mon- 
strous to primitive antiquity.” Where members of 
alien lineage were taken into the fold it was at 
least on the basis of a legal fiction that they were 
“descended from the same stock as the people on 
whom they were engrafted.” 

When Lewis H. Morgan developed his own 
scheme of “Ancient Society” (1877), he not only 
adopted Maine’s basic distinction but also gave 
greater definiteness to the views of his predecessor, 
especially in point of chronology. All forms of 
government, he argued, belonged to one of two 
categories,—they were either founded on persons 
and personal relations or on territory and property. 
Ranged on one side were such units as the gens 
(clan, sib) and phratry; on the other, the series 
comprising the ward, township, county, province, 
and national domain. Political, that is, territorial 
organization was declared to have been unknown 
prior to classical antiquity. It was in 594 B.C. that 


From The Origin of the State by Robert H. Lowie, copy- 
right 1927 by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Inc.; re- 
newed by Robert H. Lowie. Reprinted by permission of 
the publishers. 

1. Ancient Law, Chapter V, 124-126. 


Solon took the initial step of breaking up the patri- 
lineal gentes (clans, sibs) of the Athenians by a 
property classification, and in 507 B.C. Cleisthenes 
completed the advance by substituting for the tra- 
ditional gentile organization purely local lines of 
division, by cutting up the old noble lineages and 
assigning the fragments to different local groups. 
Henceforth every citizen was registered, taxed, and 
given a vote as a member not of a clan but of a 
township, that is, of a territorial unit. 

This classical distinction between “social” or 
“tribal,” and “political” or “territorial,” organiza- 
tion is significant and unexceptionable. That is to 
say, there is a fundamental difference between the 
two principles discriminated, and of both the 
history of human society provides abundant exam- 
ples. It is not the logical but the historical aspect of 
the theory that evokes doubt. Why should the 
peoples of the world, after contentedly living for 
millennia under a government based on the blood 
tie, engage in that startling revolution described by 
Maine, of substituting the totally novel alignment 
of persons by locality? Neither author provides an 
adequate solution. Must we here break with the 
notion of continuous evolution? That certainly 
grates on the sensibilities of latter-day historical- 
mindedness. In the presence of overwhelming 
positive evidence we should be willing to cast 
Continuity on the rubbish heap of exploded fic- 
tions, but without such rigorous demonstration we 
shall do well to cling to it and seek an alternative 
interpretation. Nor is it difficult to outline the 
avenue of approach. If 507 or 594 B.C. does not 
mark an abrupt departure from past tradition, 
then older and simpler communities mtist have dis- 
played the local bond along with the consanguineal 
tie. The two principles, in other words, however 
antithetical, are not of necessity mutually exclusive. 
It is then possible to satisfy the postulate of Con- 
tinuity. We are no longer face to face with the 
miracle of a spontaneous generation but with the 
scientific problem of how an originally weak but 
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perceptible territorial sentiment, at first subordi- 
nate to the blood tie, was intensified to the point 
of assuming the dominant role. 

Whether this interpretation is warranted, is of 
course a question to be determined by empirical 
facts. 

In fairness we must, first of all, concede that 
these yield considerable justification for the po- 
sition maintained by Maine and Morgan. Again 
and again, in going over the descriptive literature 
of social anthropology, the reader must be struck 
by the prominence of personal relationship in 
governmental affairs, such as the administration of 
justice. What, for instance, is the significance of 
the blood feud, which outside of Africa is such a 
common mode of adjusting misunderstandings? 
From the present angle it is simply a negation of 
the state: it implies the doctrine that persons living 
in the same village or country are not by such 
juxtaposition jointly subordinate to some tran- 
scendent local authority but have claims upon and 
obligations to their kin only, each lineage standing 
towards any other in the same relationship as, say, 
the United States to France or England,—perhaps 
actually at amity, yet at any time potentially 
shifting into a state of avowed hostility. 

The condition thus abstractly defined is best 
illustrated by a series of examples taken from 
different parts of the primitive world. 

Let us begin with the Yurok of northwestern 
California. We have already commented on the 
smallness of their political units; at present we are 
concerned with their composition. Examining one 
of the typical hamlets, such as Weitspus on the 
Klamath River, we find an aggregation of less than 
200 souls, the male population comprising mainly 
or exclusively blood kindred. The women generally 
come from other settlements; apart from this tend- 
ency to “local exogamy,” the village is a self- 
contained, independent center of population lack- 
ing a sense of attachment to any equivalent units, 
or of subordination to a major whole, and to that 
extent comparable with an Andamanese camp. Of 
adjacent settlements in a group, one “was sometimes 
involved in a feud while another directly across the 
river looked on.” Indeed, even within the hamlet 
itself a communal sense is lacking: the individual 
Weitspus recognizes no duty to his fellow-towns- 
folk, no executive or judicial authority; his obliga- 
tions are to his kin and his kin only, so that “all 
so-called wars were only feuds that happened to 
involve large groups of kinsmen, several such 
groups, or unrelated fellow townsmen of the 
original participants.” Notwithstanding the com- 
plete absence of administrative and legal officials, 
the Yurok have a definite code of customary laws; 


yet all “rights, claims, possessions, and privileges 
are individual and personal, and all wrongs ate 
against individuals. There is no offense against the 
community, no duty owing it, no right or power of 
any sort inhering in it.” And, as a corollary to this 
proposition, punishment of a public character is 
likewise wanting. “Each side to an issue presses 
and resists vigorously, exacts all it can, yields when 
it has to, continues the controversy when con- 
tinuance promises to be profitable or settlement is 
clearly suicidal, and usually ends in compromising 
more or less.’” 

This description is, mutatis mutandis, wholly 
applicable to the Angami Naga, who occupy the 
hills between Assam and Burma. Though living in 
a village, the Angami looks upon the sib (clan) as 
the real unit of organization. “So distinct is the 
clan from the village that it forms almost a village 
in itself, often fortified within the village inside in 
its own boundaries and not infrequently at variance 
almost amounting to war with other clans in the 
same village. Under normal circumstances there 
are sporadic riots due to the internal dissensions 
between the kin groups since in most disputes 
between two men of different clans the clansmen 
on each side appear as partisans and foment the 
discord.” Even in times of war clan jealousies 
prove a disruptive force.® 

Perhaps a still more striking illustration is sup- 
plied by the Ifugao of northern Luzon, precisely 
because these Philippine Islanders exemplify the 
paradox of an exceedingly complicated body of 
customary law coupled with a condition of virtual 
anarchy. Our principal source, Dr. R. F. Barton,‘ 
is quite clear-cut on the subject. He represents the 
natives as acting with complete disregard of any 
considerations outside of relationship. An_ indi- 
vidual owes support to his kindred against all other 
kin groups, and in proportion to the proximity of 
his relationship, while he is free from any obliga- 
tions to the remainder of the local group. This 
group has no authorized official to arrange disputes 
between distinct bodies of kindred; there is merely 
a go-between with purely advisory functions. Ac- 
cording to the author’s explicit interpretation the 
political life of the Ifugao rests on consanguinity, 
and on consanguinity only. 

The three examples cited in some measure justify 
the views of Maine and Morgan. Here are three 
peoples remote from one another and described by 
as many independent witnesses, whose testimony 


2. Kroeber, Handbook of the Indians of California 
(1925), 3, 8-15, 20, 49. 

3. J. H. Hutton, The Angami Nagas (1921), 109. 

4. Ifugao Law, in Univ. of Cal. Pub. in Amer, Arch. 
and Ethnol. (1919), XV: 1-127. 
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agrees as to the point at issue. Nevertheless, a 
closer scrutiny of the evidence reveals in each and 
every one of these instances that while the blood 
tie is the conspicuous one the local bond is by no 
means wholly in abeyance. 

Let us begin by examining the Ifugao, on whom 
the descriptive material is most abundant. We find, 
first of all, that throughout Ifugao territory there 
is substantial agreement as to customary law. The 
principles on which a go-between intermediating 
between warring families renders his decision enjoy 
general acceptance, even though they may be 
warped in particular applications. In cases of adul- 
tery a fine is imposed on the offender, the amount 
varying with the relative status in society of the 
aggrieved and the guilty party. That some penalty 
should be inflicted, is acknowledged even by the 
offender and his relatives; they are merely leagued 
together to shield him from bodily harm and beat 
down exorbitant demands for indemnity. Even if 
the adulterer is a prominent man supported by a 
host of henchmen he does not seek wholly to evade 
punishment but only to reduce it to a minimum. 
In short, there is definite recognition of some 
obligations to unrelated members of the same com- 
munity. This rudimentary sense of duty toward the 
local group stands forth most clearly in the treat- 
ment of thieves. If Barton’s picture of Ifugao 
society were to be taken literally, we should expect 
the same punishment to be meted out to any per- 
son outside the aggrieved party’s kindred. But this 
inference does not tally with the facts reported. 
Theft committed by a fellow villager is mulcted by 
a traditional fine; a marauding outsider, however, 
is almost certain to be slain forthwith. Similarly, 
the principle of collective responsibility is extended 
beyond the circle of consanguinity so as to embrace 
the neighborhood group. If a creditor remains un- 
satisfied, he may on occasion appropriate buffalo 
belonging not only to his tardy debtor or his kin 
but those of any person inhabiting the same village. 

Finally, there is a tacit understanding among 
different kin groups that internecine strife should be 
discountenanced lest the territorial unit be unduly 
weakened as compared with corresponding units; 
and the individual Ifugao is expected to comport 
himself in such fashion as not to entangle his 
neighbors in hostilities with other local groups. In 
short, the apparently exclusive potency of blood 
relationship is seen to be appreciably limited by 
the recognition of local contiguity as a basis for 
political action and sentiment. 

What is true of the Ifugao, holds likewise for 
the equally “anarchic” Yurok. Professor Kroeber 
successfully disproves the existence of any national 
sentiment among them in his account of their so- 


called wars, which would fail to unite more than 
one tenth of the whole “tribe” against, say, the 
Hupa. But the same narratives also show that local 
affiliations of lesser scope were operative: “under 
threat of attack from a remote and consolidated 
alien foe, village might adhere to village in joint 
war, just as, in lesser feuds, town mates, impelled 
by bonds of association or imperiled by their 
common residence, would sometimes unite with 
the group of individuals with whom the feud 
originated.” Our author adds that “these are 
occasions such as draw neighbors together the 
world over, be they individuals, districts, or na- 
tions.” But that is precisely my contention, to 
wit, that even in extreme cases of separatism the 
neighborhood tie becomes a significant element 
in governmental activity, not perhaps in itself 
adequate for the institution of what we call 
“political” organization but providing the germ 
from which such an organization may develop. 
This factor is strengthened by two features. For 
one thing, the men of a settlement are united by 
the institution of the sudatory, where they both 
sweat and sleep together throughout the winter 
and often in the summer, “passing the evenings in 
talk and smoking.” The type of social unit thus 
created will be discussed more fully in the follow- 
ing chapter. Secondly, the local tie clearly appears 
in ritualistic activity. Not only is each ceremony 
riveted to a particular spot but, what is far more 
important in the present context, the association 
with localities serves to knit people together. Every 
main performance is conducted by competing 
parties representing as many villages. “These 
match and outdo one another, as the rich man of 
each village gradually hands over more and more 
of his own and his followers’ and friends’ valuables 
to the dancers to display.” Moreover, it may be 
said that the very fact of such amicable rivalry in 
some manner counteracts the excessive particular- 
ism described above. It might have paved the way, 
though apparently among the Yurok it never did, 
for a more extensive union of local bodies.° 
Angami conditions are amazingly like those re- 
ported for the Yurok and the Ifugao. On the one 
hand, the same centrifugal tendency is expressed 
in exaggeratedly tangible form, so that one clan in 
the village may be separated from the rest by a 
wall twelve feet in thickness. Murder leads to a 
vendetta waged by the clans concerned rather than 
to the expulsion of the criminal by a judicial 
authority, and in cases of misunderstanding be- 
tween persons of different villages the blood feud 
might be restricted to the kindred of the two par- 
ties “and it would be quite possible for all the 
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other clans in both villages to be friendly, while 
the clans of the respective parties to the vendetta 
were on head-taking terms.” Nevertheless, when a 
serious breach of the social code occurs “the clans 
in almost any village would be found agreed”; 
military operations are certainly carried on by 
villagers as such; and many important magico- 
religious observances are communal in character.’ 

The Yurok, Ifugao and Angami are a fortiori 
instances: they represent the maximum conceiv- 
able lack of governmental codrdination of the kin 
groups occupying the same habitat. If even here 
the traditional theory of the exclusiveness of the 
blood tie breaks down, the presence of the local 
bond will have to be admitted for less extreme 
cases. However, it is possible to go further and to 
turn the tables on Maine and Morgan. Not only 
do local ties coexist with those of blood kinship, 
but it may be contended that the bond of relation- 
ship when defined in sociological rather than bio- 
logical terms is itself in no small part a derivative 
of local contiguity. This view is so contrary to 
accepted notions that some evidence must be ad- 
duced in its defense. * 

Let us once more turn to the Angami Naga. 
Like many of the ruder peoples, they are divided 
into moieties, each child being reckoned from birth 
either a Pezoma or a Pepfiima according to his 
father’s half of the tribe. This dual organization is 
traced to two legendary brothers, whose respective 
descendants the members of the two subdivisions 
are believed to be. But unlike such lineages else- 
where, the Angami moieties are not exogamous at 
the present time: often the population of a village 
is composed wholly of persons of one moiety and 
no objection is voiced against the marriage of fel- 
low members. It is credibly stated by Mr. Hutton’s 
informants that the customary taboo once held 
sway, but in course of time there seems to have 
been a constant shift of the marriage regulating 
function to lesser and lesser fragments of the 
moiety. Thus, the village of Kohima is inhabited 
exclusively by Pepfiima people, who freely inter- 
marry so far as they belong to distinct sibs. Of 
these, at one time within native tradition, there 
were only two, viz., the Cherama and the Pfero- 
noma. These, accordingly, were at that time to all 
intents and purposes exogamous moieties on the 
familiar pattern, as Pezoma and Pepftima are 
reputed to have once been. But while Cherama 
persisted unsegmented, its mate was broken up into 
six sections, making (with Cherama) seven sibs in 
all at the present time. The exogamous unit of 
Kohima has thus been repeatedly redefined: at 
first it was presumably the archaic Pepfiima 
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moiety, whose members were forced to seek 
spouses outside their own village; subsequently 
fellow-Pepfiima might marry, provided the union 
was that of a Cherama with a Pferonoma; and 
finally, a Pferonoma of sib a might marry either a 
Cherama or a Pferonoma of sibs b, c, d, e, f. 

Nevertheless, so far there is no deviation from 
the widespread principle that marriage is regulated 
by some sort of kinship body, though the incest 
group, to use a convenient term, has materially 
shrunk in course of time. When, however, we 
scrutinize the data of Mr. Hutton’s genealogical 
tables and his accompanying text, a new fact of 
the utmost importance emerges. Permissible inter- 
marriage is a function of locality no less than of 
consanguinity. That is to say, the more inclusive 
kinship taboo is relaxed only in so far as the indi- 
viduals concerned are not coresidents in the same 
community. To quote some striking sentences from 
our author’s report: 

“The marriage in the present generation is 
Pezoma-Pezoma, but between different villages.” 

“Here there is a Pezoma-Pezoma marriage in 
the last generation and a Pepfiima-Pepfuma mar- 
riage in the generation before, but in the latter case 
between persons of different villages.” 

The Cherhechima division “may not intermarry 
within itself in the same village.” 

The kin group, in short, is not a marriage reg- 
ulating group simply because it is a kin group but 
partly, at least, because it is a local group. 

This interpretation, however, may be challenged 
on the ground that the territorial factor came to 
be stressed at a relatively late stage, while in the 
earlier periods the patrilineal kin group was the 
sole principle regulating sex relations. It might also 
be contended that even today the intrusion of the 
local factor is incidental or derivative: exogamy is 
local only because within the settlement there 
is certainty as to blood kinship while people living 
elsewhere are either not known to be related or 
known to be only remotely related. This argument 
is plausible enough, and in order to meet it we 
must proceed to a critique of the kinship concept 
itself. 

While kinship is universally recognized between 
a child and both his parents, this resulting “bi- 
lateral” kin group corresponding to our own family 
is frequently supplemented among the simpler 
peoples of the globe by the familiar “unilateral” 
kin. That is to say, the child is linked either with 
the father or the mother, the Angami illustrating 
the patrilineal, the Hopi of Arizona the matrilineal 
variety of unilateral reckoning. Since the bilateral 
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family is omnipresent, this may seem to involve a 
contradiction, which, nevertheless, is more ap- 
parent than real. The bilateral family may, for 
instance, center in certain economic duties and 
sentimental attachments, while political functions 
—say, the blood feud—are connected solely with 
the patrilineal group. 

Now, my contention is that both the bilateral 
(family) and the unilateral (clan, sib, moiety) 
unit are rooted in a local as well as a consanguine 
factor. Let us begin by considering the unilateral 
kin group, which in some quarters is still regarded 
as a distinguishing badge of primitive society 
generally. 

Among the unilaterally organized tribes there 
are some in which the kin and the territorial group 
coincide. This is true of large sections of California. 
Mr. Gifford has recently shown that the Miwok, 
who live near the center of the state, were formerly 
split up into minute paternal lineages, each pollit- 
ically autonomous, each bearing a local name and 
owning a definite tract of land. Closely conforming 
to this model, the South Californian Diegueno 
were organized into patrilineal groups controlling 
areas so definitely circumscribed that it has been 
possible to plot their respective holdings. Similarly, 
in West Australia the local group embraces a body 
of blood relatives related through their fathers, and 
it is this small group, simultaneously consanguine 
and territorial, that acts as a miniature state, for 
example, by waging war.* 

Now, what makes a group of this type cohere? 
It is easy to say that the sense of blood relationship 
is primary, but very difficult to prove; for what we 
observe is not such priority but the inextricable 
union of the consanguine and the local bond. Each 
unit in West Australia feels itself indissolubly 
linked with a definite locality by mystical ties. 
Why? Because of the reverence felt for the paternal 
ancestry settled there? But why should the paternal 
ancestry be singled out for reverential treatment? 
Is it not possible to invert the cheap and obvious 
explanation? It may be that the aborigines do not 
view a locality reverently because it is connected 
with their paternal ancestors but that they esteem 
their ancestors in so far as they are linked with a 
certain locality. 

This leads us directly to the core of the clan 
problem. Why, we ask, do people ever feel a more 
special affiliation with one side of the family than 
with the other? It cannot be the kinship factor that 
accounts for the differential relationship, for that 
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factor would operate equally for the paternal and 
the maternal kindred. The clue to the solution was 
long ago supplied by E. B. Tylor.’ Let us assume 
the rule of marriage that obtains among the Hopi 
of Arizona,—matrilocal residence. By this the 
bridegroom takes up his abode with his wife’s 
parents, that is to say, since there is female house 
ownership, with his mother-in-law, to whom her 
other daughters likewise bring their several hus- 
bands. This explains forthwith why kinsfolk bio- 
logically on a par are discriminated sociologically. 
Between the mother’s brother, who sees his sisters’ 
children grow up under his own mother’s roof, and 
his nephews and nieces there naturally develops a 
sentiment of attachment that cannot possibly obtain 
between them and the father’s brother. Similarly, 
the mother’s sister becomes a closer relation than 
the paternal aunt, who cannot possibly be a co- 
resident. It is equally clear why there is a dis- 
crimination between different types of cousin. A 
Hopi grows up with the children of his mother’s 
sister, while the children of his father’s sister are 
reared in another house. In corresponding fashion 
the scales are weighted in favor of the paternal 
kin wherever patrilocal residence takes the place of 
matrilocalism. In short, spatial segregation ac- 
counts to a large extent for the alignment of 
relatives found in a tribe organized into clans. 

It is true that residence after marriage is not 
always rigidly or permanently fixed, and in such 
cases supplementary factors must be invoked. For 
instance, a paternal lineage may be lined, as in 
northeastern North America, by common utiliza- 
tion of a hunting territory. Again, as in sections of 
Australia, a maternal kin group may cohere 
through exploitation of the same seed gathering 
tract; or, as among the Hidatsa, by the joint 
cultivation of a plot by a mother, her daughters, 
and her daughters’ daughters. But in each of these 
instances, the ultimate determinant of cohesion is 
evidently not mere kinship but kinship enforced by 
propinquity. 

So far I have considered the blood bond only 
with reference to the unilateral kinship group 
which looms so large in the discussions of ancient 
law. At present, however, it is recognized by all 
ethnologists open to argument that the unilateral 
principle is not a primeval one but.was super- 
imposed at a relatively late period upon the bi- 
lateral principle, which invariably accompanies it. 
The evidence from nearly all the unequivocally 
simplest tribes of the globe, such as the Shosho- 
neans of Utah and Nevada, the Yahgan of Tierra 
del Fuego, the Andamanese of the Bay of Bengal, 
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and the Chukchi of northeastern Siberia seems to 
dispose of the hoary dogma that the clan is a 
truly archaic institution.” If, then, the basic im- 
portance of the local element is to be established, 
it must be demonstrated not only in association with 
the unilateral clan but with the bilateral family. 

The very attempt to do this may seem fantastic; 
for how can anything claim equal rank with those 
fundamental blood ties upon which our very ex- 
istence depends? Here, however, we must stress a 
point of the utmost importance, which has been re- 
cently expressed by Dr. Malinowski. Biological 
and sociological kinship are two distinct concepts. 
The one is based on instinctive response in accord- 
ance with biological utility; the other, however de- 
pendent for its origin on the former, is never wholly 
derived from it and may diverge from it very appre- 
ciably. As Malinowski insists, the maternal instinct 
ceases with the discharge of its biological func- 
tions; it becomes a sociologically creative force only 
when it has ripened into a specifically human “senti- 
ment” in Shand’s sense of the term. But what is it, 
I should ask, that fosters the sentiment unless it is 
the constant association during childhood,—pro- 
longed in primitive communities by the generally 
extended period of lactation? Eliminate the element 
of contiguity, and the family as a social unit tends 
to disappear. Borgoras’s graphic picture of Chukchi 
life introduces us to lone boys wandering away from 
home never to return. In what sense do they re- 
main members of their families? Evidently only in 
a biological sense; sociologically the tie snaps when 
it fails to be reénforced by spatial proximity. 

As for the bond between father and child, we 
have that whole range of usages which obscure bio- 
logical paternity while in no way affecting the so- 
cial or legal kinship. The case of the Banaro, who 
live along the Potter’s River in New Guinea, has 
been thoroughly elucidated by Dr. Thurnwald and 
may serve for purposes of illustration." A Banaro 
bride is not initiated into the mysteries of sex life by 
her husband, but by a friend of her husband’s father 
and, subsequently, by her father-in-law. These ac- 
tivities take place in the so-called spirit hall of the 
village, and the mén themselves are said to imper- 
sonate a spirit. As for the groom, he is not permitted 
access to his wife until after the birth of a child, 
which is designated as a “spirit’s child” (Geister- 
kind) but is adopted by his mother’s husband. Ow- 
ing to the ceremonial laxity of sex relations during 
great tribal festivals, the husband cannot even be 
certain of his paternity in the case of subsequent 
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issue. But, as our authority again and again assures 
us, this is a matter of complete indifference to the 
natives: “Ob der Gatte der wirkliche Vater der 
Kinder ist, kommit bei diesem System nicht in 
Betracht.” The concept of fatherhood is linked with 
that not of procreator but of educator, provider 
and protector. It is the husband’s cohabitation with 
the mother—in the etymological no less than in the 
customary sense of the term—that stamps him 
sociologically as a parent and makes the children 
members of his clan. Kinship is not kinship in its 
own right, but as a derivative of a local factor. As 
Dr. Malinowski has put it, there seems to be a 
“tendency in the human species, on the part of the 
male to feel attached to the children born by a 
woman with whom he has mated, has been living 
permanently and has kept watch over during her 
pregnancy.” 

Dr. Thurnwald’s Papuan case is but a special 
sample of the wider category of adoption,—that 
legal fiction by which children who need not even be 
related may become, for all social purposes, as their 
adoptive parents’ real offspring. Whatever may be 
the motive in different areas, which presumably 
varies considerably, the psychological concomitant 
is usually a sentimental relationship that approx- 
imates, if it does not attain, the natural emotions. 
The data from other areas seem to me to corrobo- 
rate my personal impression among the Crow In- 
dians, that there is a generic love of children—no 
matter whose—which merely requires to be particu- 
larized in a definite instance by constant associa- 
tion in order to develop into a full-fledged parental 
sentiment. 

To sum up our argument. The traditional dis- 
tinction established by Maine and Morgan retains 
its validity in so far as conceptually a union of 
neighbors is different from a union of kinsmen. It 
must even be conceded that the blood tie is fre- 
quently the overshadowing element in the govern- 
mental activities of primitive peoples. Yet, though 
it often dwarfs the territorial factor, it never suc- 
ceeds in eliminating it. Nay, if we inquire into the 
bond of consanguinity itself, we find lurking in 
the background a spatial determinant of the senti- 
ments underlying it. Abstractly separated by a 
chasm, the two types of union are in reality inter- 
twined. The basic problem of the state is thus not 
that of explaining the somersault by which ancient 
peoples achieved the step from a government by 
personal relations to one by territorial contiguity 
only. The question is rather to show what processes 
strengthened the local tie which must be recognized 
as not less ancient than the rival principle. 
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2. The Village Community 


BY SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE 


THE STUDENT of legal antiquities who 
has once convinced himself that the soil of the great- 
est part of Europe was formerly owned and tilled by 
proprietary groups, of substantially the same char- 
acter and composition as those which are still found 
in the only parts of Asia which are open to sus- 
tained and careful observation, has his interest im- 
mediately drawn to what, in truth, is the great prob- 
lem of legal history. This is the question of the 
process by which the primitive mode of enjoyment 
was converted into the agrarian system, out of 
which immediately grew the land-law prevailing in 
all Western Continental Europe before the first 
French Revolution, and from which is demon- 
trably descended our own existing real-property 
law. For this newer system no name has come into 
general use except Feudalism, a word which has 
the defect of calling attention to one set only of its 
characteristic incidents. We cannot reasonably 
doubt that one partial explanation of its origin is, 
so far as it goes, correct. It arose from or was 
greatly influenced by the Benefices, grants of Ro- 
man provincial land by the chieftains of the tribes 
which overran the Roman Empire; such grants be- 
ing conferred on their associates upon certain con- 
ditions, of which the commonest was military serv- 
ice. There is also tolerably universal agreement that 
somewhere in Roman law (though where, all are 
not agreed) are to be found the rules which de- 
termined the nature of these beneficiary holdings. 
This may be called the theory of the official origin 
of feudalism, the enjoyment of land being coupled 
with the discharge of certain definite duties; and 
there are some who complete the theory by assert- 
ing that among the Teutonic races, at all events, 
there was an ineradicable tendency in all offices 
to become hereditary, and that thus the Benefices, 
which at first were held for life, became at last 
descendible from father to son. 

There is no question, as I said, that this account 
is more than probable, and that the Benefices either 
began or hastened the changes which led ultimately 
to feudalism. Yet I think that nobody whose mind 
has dwelt on the explanation, has brought himself 
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to regard it as complete. It does not tell us how the 
Benefices came to have so extraordinary a historical 
fortune. It does not account for the early, if partial, 
feudalisation of countries like Germany and Eng- 
land, where the cultivated soil was in the hands of 
free and fully organised communities, and was not, 
like the land of Italy or Gaul, at the disposal of a 
conquering king—where the royal or national 
grants which resembled the Benefices were prob- 
ably made out of waste land—and where the in- 
fluence of Roman law was feebly felt or not at all. 

The feudalisation of any one country in Europe 
must be conceived as a process including a long 
series of political, administrative, and judicial 
changes; and there is some difficulty in confining 
our discussion of it to changes in the condition of 
property which belong more properly to this de- 
partment of study. But I think we may limit our 
consideration of the subject by looking at it in this 
way. If we begin with modern English real-property 
law, and, by the help of its records and of the stat- 
utes affecting it, trace its history backwards, we 
come upon a period at which the soil of England was 
occupied and tilled by separate proprietary societies. 
Each of these societies is, or bears the marks of 
having been, a compact and organically complete 
assemblage of men,. occupying a definite area of 
land. Thus far it resembles the old cultivating com- 
munities, but it differs from them in being held 
together by a variety of subordinate relations to a 
feudal chief, single or corporate, the Lord. I will 
call the new group the Manorial group, and though 
my words must not be taken as strictly correct, I 
will say that a group of tenants, autocratically or- 
ganised and governed, has succeeded a group of 
households of which the organisation and govern- 
ment were democratic. The new group, as known 
to our law, is often in a state of dissolution, but, 
where it is perfect, it consists of a number of per- 
sons holding land of the Lord by free fenures, and 
of a number of persons holding land of the Lord 
by tenures capable of being shown to have been, in 
their origin, servile—the authority of the Lord be- 
ing exercised over both classes, although in different 
ways, through the agency of a peculiar tribunal, 
the Court Baron. The lands held by the first descrip- 
tion of tenants are technically known as the Tene- 
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mental lands; those held by the second class 
constitute the Lord’s Domain. Both kinds of land 
are essential to the completeness of the Manorial 
group. If there are not Tenemental lands to supply 
a certain minimum number of free tenants to at- 
tend the Court Baron, and, according to the legal 
theory, to sit with the lord as its judges, the Court 
Baron can no longer in strictness be held; if it be 
continued under such circumstances, as it often 
was in practice, it can only be upheld as a Custom- 
ary Manorial Court, sitting for the assessment and 
receipt of customary dues from the tenants of the 
Domain. On the other hand, if there be no Domain, 
or if it be parted with, the authority of the Lord 
over the free tenants is no longer Manorial; it be- 
comes a Seignory in gross, or mere Lordship. 

Since much of the public waste land of our coun- 
try is known to have passed by national or royal 
grant to individuals or corporations, who, in all 
probability, brought it extensively under culti- 
vation from the first by servile labour, it cannot be 
supposed that each of the new Manorial groups 
takes the place of a Village group which at some 
time or other consisted ‘of free allodial proprietors. 
Still, we may accept the belief of the best authorities 
that over a great part of England there has been a 
true succession of one group to the other. Compar- 
ing, then, the two, let us ask what are the specific 
changes which have taken place? The first, and far 
the most important of all, is that, in England as 
everywhere in Western Europe, the waste or com- 
mon-land of the community has become the lord’s 
waste, It is still ancillary to the Tenemental lands; 
the free tenants of the lord, whom we may pro- 
visionally take to represent the freemen of the vil- 
lage-community, retain all their ascertained rights 
of pasture and gathering firewood, and in some 
cases similar rights have been acquired by other 
classes; but, subject to all ascertained rights, the 
waste belongs, actually or potentially, to the lord’s 
domain. The lord’s “right of approvement,” 
affirmed by the Statute of Merton, and extended 
and confirmed by subsequent statutes, permits him 
to enclose and appropriate so much of the waste 
as is not wanted to-satisfy other existing rights; nor 
can it be doubted that he largely exercises this right, 
reclaiming part of the waste for himself by his per- 
sonal dependents and adding it to whatever share 
may have belonged to him from the first in the 
cultivated land of the community, and colonising 
other portions of it with settlements of his villeins 
who are on their way to become copyholders. The 
legal theory has altogether departed from the primi- 
tive view; the waste is now the lord’s waste; the 
commoners are for the most part assumed to have 
acquired their rights by sufferance of the lord, and 


there is a visible tendency in courts and text-writers 
to speak of the lord’s rights, not only as superior 
to those of the commoners, but as being in fact of 
greater antiquity. 

When we pass from the waste to the grass lands 
which were intermediate between the common land 
and the cultivated area, we find many varieties in 
the degree of authority acquired by the lord. The 
customs of manors differ greatly on the point. Some- 
times, the lord encloses for his own benefit from 
Candlemas to Midsummer or Lammas, and the 
common right belongs during the rest of the year to 
a class of burgesses, or to the householders of a 
village, or to the persons inhabiting certain ancient 
tenements. Sometimes, the lord only regulates the 
inclosure, and determines the time of setting up and 
removing the fences. Sometimes, other persons en- 
close, and the lord has the grass when the several 
enjoyment comes to an end. Sometimes, his right 
of pasture extends to the baulks of turf which sepa- 
rate the common arable fields; and probably there is 
no manorial right which in later times has been 
more bitterly resented than this, since it is prac- 
tically fatal to the cultivation of green crops in the 
arable soil. 

Leaving the meadows and turning to the lands 
under regular tillage, we cannot doubt that the free 
holders of the Tenemental lands correspond in the 
main to the free heads of households composing the 
old village-community, The assumption has often 
been made, and it appears to be borne out by the 
facts which can be established as to the common 
fields still open or comparatively lately enclosed. 
The tenure of a certain number of these fields is 
freehold; they are parcelled out, or may be shown 
to have been in the last century parcelled out, 
among many different owners; they are nearly al- 
ways distributed into three strips, and some of 
them are even at this hour cultivated according to 
methods of tillage which are stamped by their very 
rudeness as coming down from a remote antiquity. 
They appear to be the lands of a class which has 
never ceased to be free, and they are divided and 
cultivated exactly as the arable mark of a Teutonic 
township can be inferred by a large induction, to 
have been divided and tilled. But, on the other hand, 
many large tracts of intermixed land are still, or 
were till their recent enfranchisement, copyhold 
of particular manors, and some of them are held 
by the intermediate tenure, known as customary 
freehold, which is confined by the legal theory to 
lands which once formed part of the King’s Do- 
main. I have not been able to ascertain the pro- 
portion of common lands held by these base tenures 
to freehold lands of the same kind, but there is no 
doubt that much commonable or intermixed land is 
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found, which is not freehold. Since the descent of 
copyhold and customary freehold tenures from the 
holdings of servile classes appears to be well es- 
tablished, the frequent occurrence of intermixed 
lands of this nature seems to bear out the inference 
suggested by Sir H. Ellis’s enumeration of the con- 
ditions of men referred to in Domesday Book, that, 
during the long process of feudalism, some of the 
free villagers sank to the status, almost certainly 
not a uniform status, which was implied in villen- 
age. (See also Mr. Freeman’s remark, “Hist. Norm. 
Cong.” i. 97.) But evidence, supplied from quarters 
so wide apart as British India and the English set- 
tlements in North America, leads me to think that, 
at a time when a system of customary tillage widely 
prevailed, assemblages of people planted on waste 
land would be likely to copy the system literally; 
and I conjecture that parts of the great wastes un- 
doubtedly reclaimed by the exercise of the right 
afterwards called the lord’s “right of approvement” 
were settled by servile colonies modelled on the 
ancient Teutonic township. 

The bond which kept the Manorial group to- 
gether was evidently the Manorial Court, presided 
over by the lord or his representative. Under the 
name of Manorial Court three courts are usually 
included, which legal theory keeps apart, the Court 
Leet, the Court Baron, and the Customary Court 
of the Manor. I think there cannot be reasonable 
doubt of the legitimate descent of all three from the 
assembly of the Township. Besides the wide crimi- 
nal and civil jurisdiction which belonged to them, 
and which, though it has been partly abolished, has 
chiefly lost its importance through insensible decay, 
they long continued in the exercise of administrative 
or regulative powers which are scarcely distinguish- 
able from legislation. Other vestiges of powers ex- 
erted by the collective body of free owners at a 
time when the conceptions of legislative and judicial 
authority had not yet been separated, remained in 
the functions of the Leet Jury; in the right asserted 
for the free tenants of sitting as Judges in the 
Court Baron; and in the election of various petty 
officers. It is true that, as regards one of these 
Courts, the legal theory of its character is to a cer- 
tain extent inconsistent with the pedigree I have 
claimed for it. The lawyers have always contended 
that the Court Leet only existed through the King’s 
grant, express or implied; and in pursuance of the 
same doctrine they have laid down that, whereas the 
lord might himself sit in the Court Baron, he must 
have a person of competent legal learning to repre- 
sent him in the Court Leet. But this only proves 
that the Court Leet, which was entrusted with the 
examination of the Frankpledge, had more public 
importance than the other Manorial Courts, and 


was therefore more distinctly brought under the as- 
sumption which had geen gradually forming itself, 
that royal authority is the fountain of all justice. 
Even in the last extremity of decline, the Manorial 
Courts have not wholly ceased to be regarded as the 
tie which connects the common interests of a defi- 
nite group of persons engaged in the cultivation of 
the soil. Marshall (“Rural Economy of Yorkshire,” 
i. 27) mentions the remarkable fact that these Courts 
were sometimes kept up at the beginning of the 
century by the voluntary consent of the neighbour- 
hood in certain districts where, from the disappear- 
ance of the servile tenures which had enabled the 
Customary Courts to be continued, the right to 
hold them had been forfeited. The manorial group 
still sufficiently cohered for it to be felt that some 
common authority was required to regulate such 
matters as the repair of minor roads, the cleansing 
of rivulets, the ascertainment of the sufficiency of 
ring-fences, the assessment of the damages of im- 
pounded cattle, the removal of nuisances, and the 
stocking of commons. 

On the whole, the comparison of the Village 
group with the English group which I have called 
Manorial rather than Feudal, suggests the following 
general observations. Wherever that collective own- 
ership of land which was a universal phenomenon 
in primitive societies has dissolved, or gone far to 
dissolve, into individual property, the individual 
rights thus formed have been but slightly affected 
by the process of feudalisation. If there are reasons 
for thinking that some free village societies fell 
during the process into the predial condition of 
villenage—whatever that condition may really have 
implied—a compensating process began at some 
unknown date, under which the base tenant 
made a steady approach to the level of the free- 
holder. Even rights which savoured of the col- 
lective stage of property were maintained com- 
paratively intact, provided that they were as- 
certained: such as rights of pasture on the 
waste and rights of several or of common enjoy- 
ment (as the case might be) in the grass land. The 
encroachments of the lord were in proportion to 
the want of certainty in the rights of the com- 
munity. Into the grass land he intruded more than 
into the arable land; into the waste much more than 
into either. The conclusion suggested, to my mind 
is that, in succeeding to the legislative power of the 
old community, he was enabled to appropriate to 
himself such of its rights as were not immediately 
valuable, and which, in the event of their becoming 
valuable, required legislative adjustment to settle 
the mode of enjoying them. Let me add that the 
general truth of my description of the character of 
the change which somehow took place, is perhaps 
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rendered antecedently more probable by the com- 
parison of a mature, but non-feudal, body of juris- 
prudence, like the Roman law, with any deeply 
feudalised legal system. You will remember the 
class of enjoyable objects which the Roman lawyers 
call res nullius, res publici usiis, res omnium or 
universorum; these it reserves to the entire com- 
munity, or confers on the first taker. But, under 
feudalised law, nearly all these objects which are 
capable of several enjoyment belong to the lord of 
the manor, or to the king. Even Prize of War, the 
most significant of the class, belongs theoretically 
to the sovereign in the first instance. By a very 
singular anomaly, which has had important prac- 
tical results, Game is not strictly private property 
under English law; but the doctrine on the subject 
is traceable to the later influence of the Roman 
law. 

There must be a considerable element of conjec- 
ture in any account which may be given of a series 
of changes which took place for the most part in 
remote antiquity, and which probably were far from 
uniform either in character or in rate of advance. It 
happens, however, that the vestiges of the earlier 
stages of the process of feudalisation are more dis- 
cernible in Germany than elsewhere, both in docu- 
mentary records and on the face of the land; owing 
in part no doubt to the comparatively feeble action 
of that superior and central authority which has 
obliterated or obscured so much in our own country. 
A whole school of writers, among whom Von 
Maurer has the first place, has employed itself in 
restoring and interpreting these traces of the Past. 
How did the Manor rise out of the Mark?—this is 
their way of stating the problem. What were the 
causes of indigenous growth which, independently 
of grants of land by royal or national authority, 
were leading to a suzerainty or superiority of one 
cultivating community over another, or of one 
family over the rest of the families composing the 
village-community? The great cause in the view of 
these writers was the exceeding quarrelsomeness of 
these little societies, and the consequent frequency 
of intertribal war. One community conquers an- 
other, and the spoil of war is generally the common 
mark or waste of the worsted community. Either 
the conquerors appropriate and colonise part of 
the waste so taken, or they take the whole domain 
and restore it to be held in dependence on the victor- 
society. The change from one of these systems to 
another occurred, you will remember, in Roman 
history, and constitutes an epoch in the develop- 
ment of the Roman Law of Property. The effect of 
the first system on the Teutonic communities was 
inequality of property; since the common land ap- 
propriated and occupied does not seem to have been 


equally divided, but a certain preference was given 
to the members of the successful community who 
had most effectually contributed to the victory. Un- 
der the second system, when its land was restored to 
the conquered society, the superiority over it which 
remained to the victor, bore the strongest analogy 
to a suzerainty or lordship. Such a suzerainty was 
not, however, exclusively created by success in war. 
Sometimes a community possessed of common land 
exceptionally extensive or exceptionally fertile 
would send colonies of families to parts of it. Each 
of these new communities would receive a new 
arable mark, but such of the land as remained un- 
appropriated would still be the common land of 
all the townships. At the head of this sort of con- 
federacy there would, however, be the original 
mother community from which the colonists pro- 
ceeded, and there seems no doubt that in such a 
state of things she claimed a superiority or suze- 
rainty over all the younger townships. 

But, even if we had the fullest evidence of the 
growth of suzerainties in this inchoate shape, we 
should still have advanced a very little way in trac- 
ing the transmutation of the village system into the 
manorial system, if it were not for another phenom- 
enon to which Landau has more particularly called 
attention. The Teutonic communities, though their 
organisation (if modern language must be em- 
ployed) can only be described as democratic, appear 
nevertheless to have generally had an abiding tra- 
dition that in some one family, or in some families, 
the blood which ran in the veins of all the freemen 
was purest; probably because the direct descent of 
such family or families from a common ancestor 
was remembered or believed in. From the members 
of these families, the leader for a military expedi- 
tion would as a rule be chosen; but as in this stage 
of thought the different varieties of power were not 
distinguished from one another, the power acquired 
by the chieftain would be a combination of political, 
military, and judicial power. The choice of the 
leader would in great emergencies be a true elec- 
tion, but on less serious occasions would tend to 
become an acquiesence in the direction of the eldest 
male agnate of the family which had the primacy 
of the township. Similarly, the power which had 
at first been more military than anything else, would 
in more peaceful times tend rather to assume a 
political and judicial form. The leader thus taken 
from the privileged family would have the largest 
share of the lands appropriated from conquered 
village-societies; and there is ground for supposing 
that he was sometimes rewarded by an exception- 
ally large share of the common land belonging to 
the society which he had headed, Everything in 
fact which disturbed the peaceful order of the 
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village system led to the aggrandisement of the 
leading family and of its chief. Among the privi- 
leges which he obtained was one of which the im- 
portance did not show itself till much later. He be- 
came powerful enough in his own township to sever 
his own plot of land from the rest, and, if he 
thought fit, to enclose it; and thus to break up or 
enfeeble that system of common cultivation under 
rules of obligatory custom which depended mainly 
on the concurrence of all the villagers. 

There were therefore, in the cultivating commu- 
nities of the German and Scandinavian races, causes 
at work which were leading to inequality of property 
in land. There were causes at work which were 
leading to the establishment of superiorities or suze- 
rainties of one township over another. There were 
causes at work which tended to place the benefits 
of an unequal proprietary system and the enjoyment 
of these suzerainties in the hands of particular fami- 
lies, and consequently of their chiefs for the time 
being. Here you have all the elements of the system 
we are compelled to call feudal. But the system in 
its ultimate development was the result of a double 
set of influences. One set, which I have been de- 
scribing, were of primitive growth. Another showed 
themselves when powerful Teutonic monarchies be- 
gan to be formed, and consisted in grants of na- 
tional waste land or of the soil of conquered 
provinces. Doubtless some of the grantees were 
chiefs of families already risen to power under 
indigenous Teutonic conditions; but in any case 
a Beneficiary would be a chieftain of a peculiarly 
powerful class. The cultivators of his land would 
either be persons settled on it by himself, or they 
would be vanquished provincials who had no rights 
which he did not choose to recognise or concede. 
It is not, therefore, surprising that there should 
have been a completer constitution of feudalism 
in the countries which at the time of conquest were 
filled with Romanised populations. The mould 
would be Teutonic, but the materials would be 
unusually plastic, and here would more especially 
come into play the influence of Roman law, giving 
precision to relations which under purely Teutonic 
social conditions may have been in a high degree 
vague and indefinite. It is well known that this 
systematic feudalism reacted upon the more purely 
Teutonic societies and gave an impulse to changes 
which were elsewhere proceeding at a slower pace. 

I have very briefly summarised the results of a 
very long and laborious enquiry, and only so far as 
is necessary for my immediate purpose. Merely 
remarking that I can see little or nothing in the 
conclusions of these eminent German writers which 
is out of harmony with the account given by Eng- 
lish scholars of the parallel phenomena of change 


manifested in England before the Conquest, I pro- 
ceed to ask, following the scheme of these Lectures, 
whether, the experience of Englishmen in India 
throws any light or has any bearing upon the ques- 
tions which have been occupying us? It is not too 
much to say that the phenomena observed in the 
East, and those established in the West by historical 
research, illustrate one another at every point. In 
India these dry bones live. Not only, as I have told 
you, is the Village-Community the basis of British 
administration in those provinces in which the art 
of government has to be practised with skill and 
caution, but a number of controversies turning on 
the mode of transition from the village system to 
what I have called the manorial system are as 
earnestly, and sometimes even as violently, debated 
by our countrymen in the East as are the great as- 
pects of politics among ourselves. All Indian dis- 
putes take, I should explain, a historical or anti- 
quarian shape. The assumption universally made is 
that the country must be governed in harmony 
with the established usages of the natives, and each 
administrative school has therefore to justify its 
opinions by showing that the principles to which 
it adheres are found in some sense or other to under- 
lie the known customary law of India. The extrava- 
gance of partisanship which here shows itself in 
unqualified assertion of the universal applicability 
of general propositions has its Indian counterpart in 
unqualified assertion of the universal existence of 
particular customs. The Indian controversy is, how- 
ever, a controversy about facts which, though they 
are more complex than the disputants suppose, are 
nevertheless much simpler than the material of 
English political controversy; and the results are 
therefore proportionately more instructive to the 
bystander who has entire sympathy with neither 
party. 

Let us suppose a province annexed for the first 
time to the British Indian Empire. The first civil 
act of the new government is always to effect a 
settlement of the land revenue; that is, to determine 
the amount of that relatively large share of the 
produce of the soil, or of its value, which is de- 
manded by the sovereign in all Oriental States, and 
out of which all the main expenses of government 
are defrayed. Among the many questions upon 
which a decision must be had, the one of most 
practical importance is, “Who shall be settled with?” 
—with whom shall the settlement be made? What 
persons, what bodies, what groups, shall be held 
responsible to the British Government for its land 
revenue? What practically has to be determined is 
the unit of society for agrarian purposes; and you 
find that, in determining it, you determine every- 
thing, and give its character finally to the entire 
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political and social constitution of the province. 
You are at once compelled to confer on the selected 
class powers co-extensive with its duties to the 
sovereign. Not that the assumption is ever made 
that new proprietary powers are conferred on it, 
but what are supposed to be its rights in relation to 
all other classes are defined; and in the vague and 
floating order of primitive societies, the mere defi- 
nition of a right immensely increases its strength. 
As a matter of fact, it is found that all agrarian 
rights, whether superior or subordinate to those of 
the person held responsible to Government, have a 
steady tendency to decay. I will not ask you to 
remember the technical names of the various classes 
of persons “settled with” in different parts of In- 
dia—Zemindars, Talukdars, Lumberdars—names 
which doubtless sound uncouth, and which, in fact, 
have not an identical meaning throughout the coun- 
try—but I dwell on the fact that the various interests 
in the soil which these names symbolise are seen 
to grow at the expense of all others. Do you, on 
entering on the settlement of a new province, find 
that a peasant proprietary has been displaced by an 
oligarchy of vigorous usurpers, and do you think it 
expedient to take the government dues from the 
once oppressed yeomen? The result is the immediate 
decline, and consequently bitter discontent, of the 
class above them, who find themselves sinking to 
the footing of mere annuitants on the land. Such 
was the land settlement of Oudh, which was shat- 
tered to pieces by the Sepoy mutiny of 1857, and 
which greatly affected its course. Do you, reversing 
this policy, arrange that the superior holder shall be 
answerable to Government? You find that you have 
created a landed aristocracy which has no parallel in 
wealth or power except the proprietors of English 
soil. Of this nature is the more modern settlement 
of the province of Oudh, only recently consum- 
mated; and such will ultimately be the position of 
the Talukdars, or Barons, among whom its soil has 
been divided. Do you adopt a policy different from 
either of those which I have indicated and make 
your arrangements with the representative of the 
village-community? You find that you have ar- 
rested a process of change which was steadily pro- 
ceeding. You have given to this peculiar proprietary 
group a vitality which it was losing, and a stiffness 
to the relations of the various classes composing it 
which they never had before. 

It would be a mere conceit to try to establish any 
close analogy between the Teutonic Kings and the 
British government of India. Yet, so much as this 
is true and instructive. The only owner of the soil 
of India with whom the English Government has 
any relations, is, in its eyes, a mere functionary. It 
chooses him where it pleases, and extracts from him 


services, chiefly pecuniary, but to a certain small 
extent personal. It is found, however, that when 
an official appointed by a powerful government acts 
upon the loose constitution of a primitive society he 
crushes down all other classes and exalts that to 
which he himself belongs. But for recent legislation 
this process would have gone to any length in India, 
and would have assuredly affected many other 
provinces than those which were its immediate 
theatre. It may, at least, be said that by observing 
it we gain a clearer conception of the effect of bene- 
ficiary gifts on the general tenure of land, and that 
we better understand the enormous power acquired 
by the chieftains who rendered immediate services 
to the Teutonic kings. 

The English in India appear to have started with 
the assumption of the Mahometans that the sov- 
ereign might lawfully select anybody he pleased 
as the collector of his revenue; but they soon ac- 
cepted the principle that the class to be “settled 
with” was the class best entitled to be regarded as 
having rights of property in the soil. At a later date 
they discovered that, even when this class was 
determined, they had to decide what it was that 
proprietary rights over Indian land implied, and 
what powers they carried with them. No questions 
fuller of inherent difficulties were ever proposed 
for solution. As regards the first of them, the func- 
tionaries administering India might, with some emi- 
nent exceptions, but still not unfairly, be distributed 
into two great schools—the partisans of the theory 
that the soil belongs to the peasantry either as in- 
dividuals or as organised in groups; and the parti- 
sans of the theory that ownership of the soil ought 
to be, and but for British influence would be, 
everywhere in India vested in some sort of native 
aristocracy. As regards the second question, the 
Indian officials are much more exactly divided into 
those who contend that the highest right of prop- 
erty acknowledged to exist over the soil carries with 
it the same powers which attach to an English 
owner in fee-simple of the present day, and into 
those who are of opinion that, if these powers are 
to square with native idea and custom, they must be 
more or less limited and controlled. The controver- 
sies on these two points are the most vehemently de- 
bated of Indian disputes; and none ever presented 
greater difficulties to the person who tries to form 
an opinion on their merits, not from his own knowl- 
edge but upon the evidence supplied to him by 
others. He finds men of the utmost experience, of 
trained power of observation, and of the most un- 
questionable good faith, stating precisely opposite 
conclusions with precisely equal positiveness. But 
if he avail himself of the advantage given him by 
the parallel facts of European tenure, he will, per- 
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haps, venture to have an opinion, and to think that 
in these, as in many other fierce disputes, both 
sides are right and both sides are wrong. 

There is no doubt that the first point at issue was 
much obscured, and attention diverted to irrelevant 
matter, by the unlucky experiment tried at the end 
of the last century by Lord Cornwallis. A province, 
like Bengal Proper, where the village system had 
fallen to pieces of itself, was the proper field for 
the creation of a peasant proprietary; but Lord 
Cornwallis turned it into a country of great estates, 
and was compelled to take his landlords from the 
tax-gatherers of his worthless predecessors. The 
political valuelessness of the proprietary thus cre- 
ated, its failure to obtain any wholesome influence 
over the peasantry, and its oppression of all inferior 
holders, led not only to distrust of the economical 
principles implied in its establishment, but to a sort 
of reluctance to believe in the existence of any 
naturally privileged class in the provinces subse- 
quently acquired and examined. The most distin- 
guished public servants of that day have left much 
on record which implies an opinion that no owner- 
ship of Indian land was discoverable, except that 
of the village-communities, subject to the dominion 
of the State. 

But in fact it appears that, of all the landmarks 
on the line of movement traced by German and 
English scholars from the Village group to the 
Manorial group, there is not one which may not be 
met with in India, saving always the extreme points 
at either end. I have not had described to me any 
village-community under the unmodified collective 
government of the heads of households, but there 
are those who think they find the vestiges of the 
original constitution in a sort of democratic spirit 
and habit of free criticism which prevail even when 
the government has passed to an hereditary officer. 
If any thoroughly authenticated example could be 
produced of a community exercising absolute lib- 
erty of choice in electing its Headman, it would 
point still more significantly to an unmodified 
original equality; but the preference alleged to be 
invariably shown to the members of particular 
families appears to show that these elections belong 
really to the phenomena of hereditary succession. 
It is not, however, disputed that villages are found 
in great numbers in which the government is lodged 
with a council, neither claiming to be nor regarded 
as being anything more than a representation of the 
entire cultivating body. The instances, however, in 
which the authority has passed to some particular 
family or families are extremely numerous. Some- 
times the office of Headman belongs absolutely to 
the head of a particular family; sometimes it belongs 
to him primarily, but he may be set aside for in- 


capacity or physical blemish; sometimes there is 
a power of choosing him limited to an election be- 
tween the members of one or more privileged 
households. The powers which he enjoys—or which 
it perhaps should be said, he would enjoy under 
native conditions of society—are also very various. 
But the judicial power of mediating in disputes and 
of interpreting customs appears to be certainly 
vested in him, together with the duty of keeping 
order; and, independently of the functions which 
he discharges with the consent of his neighbours, the 
British Government often expressly confides to him 
a certain amount of regular jurisdiction and of 
regular authority in matters of police. 

There is no question that many of the families 
whom the English have recognised as owners of 
villages were privileged families enjoying the pri- 
macy of the township; but the widest difference of 
opinion has prevailed as to the nature and origin of 
the rights claimed by certain families for their chiefs 
over whole tracts of country, embracing the domain 
of several village-communities. It has been strongly 
contended on one side that these great proprietors 
are nothing but the descendants of farmers of the 
revenue under Native Governments; on the other it 
is asserted that in some cases at all events they were 
Chieftains of Clans who were selected by prefer- 
ence to represent the Royal or Imperial native gov- 
ernment in districts in which they had an hereditary 
influence. There appears to me reasonable evidence 
that this last theory is true of certain localities in 
India. Clan society is also in Europe the Celtic 
form of the family organisation of society; and, for 
myself, I have great difficulty in conceiving the 
origin of customary law otherwise than by assum- 
ing the former existence of larger groups, under 
patriarchal chieftains, which at a later date dis- 
solved into the independent collections of families 
forming the cultivating communities of the Teu- 
tonic (including the Scandinavian) races and of the 
Hindoos. 

If it be taken for granted that the English in 
India were bound to recognise rights of property 
somewhere, their selection of the persons in whom 
these rights should vest does not seem to have been 
as absurd as the adherents of one Indian school 
are in the habit of hinting, if not of asserting. Claims 
to some sort of superior right over land in fact 
existed which corresponded to every “single stage 
through which the conception of proprietorship 
has passed in the Western world, excepting only the 
later stages. The variety of these claims was prac- 
tically infinite, and not only did not diminish, but 
greatly increased, as native customs and ideas were 
more accurately examined. Even when the village- 
communities were allowed to be in some sense the 
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proprietors of the land which they tilled, they 
proved on careful inspection not to be simple 
groups, but highly composite bodies, composed of 
several sections with conflicting and occasionally 
with irreconcilable claims. The English officials 
solved a problem of almost hopeless perplexity 
by registering all the owners of superior rights as 
landowners, their conception of ownership being 
roughly taken from their own country; but the 
fundamental question very soon revived under an- 
other form in the shape of the second issue disputed 
between the Indian administrative schools, which 
is, whether proprietorship in India is to be taken 
to be the same assemblage of powers which con- 
stitutes the modern English ownership of land in 
fee-simple. 

It seems to me that the error of the school which 
asserts the existence of strong proprietary rights in 
India lies much less in merely making this assertion 
than in assuming the existence of a perfect analogy 
between rights of property as understood in India 
and as understood in this country. The presumption 
is strongly against the reality of any such corre- 
spondence. The rights of property are, in the eye of 
the jurist, a bundle of powers, capable of being 
mentally contemplated apart from one another and 
capable of being separately enjoyed. The historical 
enquirer can also, whenever there are materials for 
a history of the past, trace the gradual growth of the 
conception of absolute property in land. That con- 
ception appears to me, for reasons which I shall 
afterwards assign, to have grown out of the owner- 
ship of the lord in that portion of his domain which 
he cultivated by his immediate personal dependants, 
and therefore to be a late and gradually matured 
fruit of the feudalisation of Europe. A process close- 
ly resembling feudalisation was undoubtedly once 
at work in India; there are Indian phenomena an- 
swering to the phenomena of nascent absolute own- 
ership in England and Europe; but then these In- 
dian phenomena, instead of succeeding one an- 
other, are all found existing together at the present 
moment. The feudalisation of India, if so it may be 
called, was never in fact completed. The character- 
istic signs of its consummation are wanting. It may 
be doubted whether in any single instance the whole 
power of regulating the affairs of the village-com- 
munity has passed to an hereditary official when the 
English entered the country; on the other hand, in 
the enormous majority of examples there are pecu- 
liarities of organisation which show conclusively 
that the village-group is either unmodified or has 
not yet nearly passed into the manorial group. 
Even, however, were we at liberty to believe that 
India has been completely feudalised, we should 
still be as far as possible from being entitled to as- 


sume that the highest Indian form of ownership 
corresponds to the absolute ownership of the Eng- 
lish holder in fee-simple. It has been said that many 
persons talk and write as if all the Englishmen who 
lived between the Norman Conquest and the Refor- 
mation lived at exactly the same time; but this 
Indian assumption implies that there has been no 
change in our conception of landed property be- 
tween the epoch at which England became com- 
pletely feudal and the epoch (let us say) at which 
the Corn-laws were repealed. Yet during all these 
centuries England has been legislatively and to a 
great extent judicially centralised, and has been 
acted on by economical influences of very great 
uniformity. India, from the earliest ages till the 
British entered it, was under the dominion of com- 
paratively powerful kings, who swept away the 
produce of the labour of the village-communities 
and carried off the young men to serve in their wars, 
but did not otherwise meddle with the cultivating 
societies. This was doubtless the great cause of their 
irregular development. Intertribal wars soon gave 
way to the wars of great kings leading mercenary 
armies, but these monarchs, with few and doubtful 
exceptions, neither legislated nor centralised. The 
village-communities were left to modify themselves 
separately in their own way. 

This subject is one of much practical importance, 
and I propose to treat of the more difficult prob- 
lems which it raises in the next Lecture; at present 
I will content myself with repeating that there seems 
to me the heaviest presumption against the exist- 
ence in any part of India of a form of ownership 
conferring the exact rights on the proprietor which 
are given by the present English ownership in fee- 
simple. There are now, however, a vast number of 
vested rights in the country, fully recognised by 
the English Government, which assume the identity 
of Indian and English proprietorship, and neither 
justice nor policy permits them to be disturbed. 
Moreover it is abstractedly possible that further 
observation of particular localities by accurate ob- 
servers may, so far as regards those localities, rebut 
the presumption of which I have spoken, provided 
that the enquirer be acquainted with the parallel 
phenomena which belong to European legal history, 
and provided that he possess the faculty, not very 
common among us, of distinguishing the rudimen- 
tary stages of legal thought from its maturity. The 
way in which, among the unlettered members of a 
primitive society, law and morality run into one 
another ought especially to be studied. The sub- 
ordinate holder who in India states that the superior 
holder has the power to do a certain act, but that 
he ought not to do it, does not make an admission; 
he raises a question of the utmost difficulty. 
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It has been usual to speak of the feudalisation of 
Western Europe as if it had been an unmixed evil, 
and there is but too much reason to believe that it 
was accompanied in its course by a great amount of 
human suffering. But there are some facts of Indian 
experience which may lead us to think that the ad- 
vantage of some of the economical and juridical re- 
sults which it produced has been underrated. If the 
process indeed had really consisted, as some of the 
enthusiasts for its repetition in India appear to sup- 
pose that it did, merely in the superposition of the 
lord over the free owners of land, with power to 
demand such services or dues as he pleased and to 
vary his demands at pleasure, very little indeed 
could be said for it. But this picture of it is certainly 
untrue of our own country. We are not at liberty to 
assume that the obligations incurred by the free 
owner of land who commended himself to a lord 
were other than, within certain limits, fixed and 
definite services; and the one distinguishing charac- 
teristic which the English feudists discover in that 
free Socage tenure for which the English villagers 
most probably exchanged their allodial ownership 
is certainty, regularity and permanence of service. 
The great novelties which the transition from one 
form of property to another produced were, the new 
authority over the waste which the lord acquired 
(and which was connected with the transfer to him 
of the half judicial, half legislative, powers of the 
collective community) and the emancipation of the 
lord within his own domains from the fetters of 
obligatory agricultural custom. Now Europe was 
then full of great wastes, and the urgent business in 
hand was to reclaim them. Large forests were to be 
felled, and wide tracts of untilled land had to be 
brought under cultivation. In England, inexorably 
confined within natural boundaries, there pressed 
with increasing force the necessity for adopting the 
methods of agriculture which were fitted to aug- 
ment the total supply of food for a growing popula- 
tion. But for this work society organised in village- 
communities is but little adapted. The Indian ad- 
ministrators who regard the cultivating groups with 
most favour, contend that they secure a large 
amount of comfort and happiness for the families 
included within them, that their industry is gen- 
erally, and that their skill is occasionally, meritori- 
ous. But their admirers certainly do not claim for 
them that they readily adopt new crops and new 
modes of tillage, and it is often admitted that they 
are grudging and improvident owners of their 
waste-land. The British Government, as I before 
stated, has applied a remedy to this last defect by 
acting on the right to curtail excessive wastes which 
it inherited from its predecessors; and of late years 
it has done its utmost to extend and improve the 


cultivation of one great staple, Cotton—amid diffi- 
culties which seem to be very imperfectly under- 
stood by. those who suppose that in order to obtain 
the sowing of a new crop, or the sowing of an old 
crop in a new way, from a peasant in bondage to 
hereditary custom, it is enough to prove to him that 
it is very likely to be profitable. There is Indian evi- 
dence that the forms of property imitated from 
modern English examples have a value of their own, 
when reclamation has to be conducted on a large 
scale, or novelties in agriculture have to be intro- 
duced. The Zemindars of Lower Bengal, the landed 
proprietary established by Lord Cornwallis, have 
the worst reputation as landlords, and appear to 
have frequently deserved it; but the grants of land 
originally made to them included great uncultivated 
tracts, and at the time when their power over sub- 
ordinate holders was least limited they brought 
large areas of waste-land under tillage by the colo- 
nies of peasants which they planted there. The pro- 
prietorship conferred on them has also much to do 
with the introduction into Lower Bengal, nearly 
alone among Indian provinces, of new and vast ag- 
ricultural industries, which, if they had been placed 
under timely regulation (which unfortunately they 
were not) would have added as much to the comfort 
of the people as they have added to the wealth of 
the country. 

It appears therefore to me to be highly probable 
that the autocratically governed manorial group is 
better suited than the village group for bringing un- 
der cultivation a country in which waste-lands are 
extensive. So also does it seem to me likely to have 
been at all times more tolerant of agricultural novel- 
ties. It is a serious error to suppose that the non- 
feudal forms of property which characterised the 
cultivating communities had any real resemblance 
to the absolute property of our own day. The land 
was free only in the sense of being free from feudal 
services, but it was enslaved to custom. An intricate 
net of usage bound down the allodial owner, as it 
now binds the Indian peasant, to a fixed routine of 
cultivation. It can hardly be said that in England or 
Germany these usages had ceased to exercise a 
deadening influence even within living memory, 
since very recent writers in both countries complain 
of the bad agriculture, perpetuated by custom in 
the open common fields. The famoys movement 
against Inclosures under the Tudor reigns was cer- 
tainly in part provoked by inclosures of plots in the 
three common fields made with the intention of 
breaking the custom and extending the systematic 
cultivation of grasses; and it is curious to find the 
witnesses examined before the Select Committee of 
1844 using precisely the same language which was 
employed by the writers who in the sixteenth cen- 
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tury took the unpopular side, and declaring that the 
value and produce of the intermixed lands might be 
very greatly increased if the owner, instead of hav- 
ing one plot in each field, had three plots thrown 
together in one field and dealt with them as he 
pleased. As I said before, it seems to me a plausible 
conjecture that our absolute form of property is 
really descended from the proprietorship of the 
lord in the domain which—besides planting it with 
the settlements of “unfree” families—he tilled, when 
it was close to his castle or manor-house, by his own 
dependants under his own eye. He was free from 
the agricultural customs which shackled those be- 
low him, and the services exacted from above were 
not of a kind to affect his management of the land 
which he kept in his hands. The English settlers on 
the New England coast did not, as I shall point out, 
at first adopt this form of property, but they did so 
very shortly, and we unquestionably owe to it such 
an achievement as the cultivation of the soil of 
North America. 

If, however, a society organised in groups on the 
primitive model is ineffective for Production, so also 
if left to develop itself solely under primitive influ- 
ences it fails to secure any considerable improve- 
ment in Distribution. Although it is hardly possible 
to avoid speaking of the Western village groups as 
in one stage democratically governed, they were 
really oligarchies, as the Eastern communities al- 
ways tend to become. These little societies had 
doubtless anciently a power of absorption, when 
men were of more value than land. But this they 
lose in time. There is plenty of evidence that, when 
Western Europe was undergoing feudalisation, it 
was full of enthralled classes; and I imagine that 
the authority acquired by the feudal chief over the 
waste was much more of an advantage than the 
contrary to these classes, whom he planted largely 
there in colonies which have probably been some- 
times mistaken for assemblages of originally free 
villagers. The status of the slave is always deplor- 
able; the status of the predial slave is often worse 
than that of the personal or household slave; but 
the lowest depth of miserable subjection is reached 
when the person enthralled to the land is at the 
mercy of peasants, whether they exercise their pow- 
ers singly or in communities. 

Whether the Indian village-communities had 
wholly lost their capacity for the absorption of 
strangers when the British dominion began, is a 
point on which I have heard several contradictory 
opinions; but it is beyond doubt that the influence 
of the British Government, which in this respect is 
nothing more than the ordinary influence of settled 
authority, has tended steadily to turn the communi- 
ties into close corporations. The definition of rights 


which it has effected through its various judicial 
agencies—the process of law by which it punishes 
violations of right—above all the money value 
which it has given to all rights by the security which 
it has established from one end of India to another 
—have helped to make the classes in possession of 
vested rights cling to them with daily increasing 
tenacity. To a certain small extent this indirect and 
unintended process of shutting the door to the ac- 
quisition of new communal rights has been counter- 
acted by a rough rule introduced by the English, 
and lately engrafted on the written law, under 
which the cultivator of the soil who has been in 
possession of it for a period of years is in some parts 
of India protected against a few of the extreme 
powers which attach to ownership of the modern 
English type. But the rule is now in some discredit, 
and the sphere of its operation has of late been 
much curtailed. And my own opinion (which I 
shall state more at length in the next Lecture) is, 
that even if the utmost effect were given to it, it 
would not make up for some of the inequalities of 
distribution between classes actually included in the 
village group which have made their way into it 
through the influence of economical ideas originat- 
ing in the West. On the whole the conclusion which 
I have arrived at concerning the village-communi- 
ties is that, during the primitive struggle for exist- 
ence they were expansive and elastic bodies, and 
these properties may be perpetuated in them for 
any time by bad government. But tolerably good 
government takes away their absorptive power by 
its indirect effects, and can only restore it by direct 
interposition. 

It was part of my design to append to these Lec- 
tures an epitome of the work in which Professor 
Nasse has attempted to connect the actual condition 
of landed property in much of England at the end of 
the last century as shown in the various publications 
of Marshall, with the early English forms of tenure 
and cultivation as known to us through the labours 
of English and German scholars. But I have aban- 
doned my intention on learning that Nasse’s book is 
likely to be made generally accessible through an 
English translation. The undertaking is one which 
presents considerable difficulties. Nasse complains 
of the unusual scarcity of English records bearing 
on tenure and agricultural custom, but in this place 
we may note another class of difficulties having its 
source in those abundant technicalities of English 
real-property law which are so hard to read by any- 
body except the professional lawyer; and yet an- 
other in the historical theory of their land law which 
almost all English lawyers have adopted, and which 
colours all English treatises and all the decisions of 
English Courts—a theory which, it is not unjust to 
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say, practically regards the manorial system as hay- 
ing no ascertainable antecedents, and all rights 
prima facie inconsistent with it as having estab- 
lished themselves through prescription and by the 
sufferance of the lord. I may be allowed to say that 
the book in which Nasse has knotted together the 
two ends of the historical thread is a very extraor- 
dinary one to be written by a foreigner. Much of it 
deals with matter which can only be discussed ap- 
propriately in other departments of study; but I may 
notice in this place one set of causes, of a purely 
juridical nature, which, besides those assigned by 
Nasse, tended in later times to. throw small or yeo- 
man properties into the hands of large landowners. 
The popular opinion much exaggerates the extent 
to which this accumulation of landed properties had 
proceeded before the great inclosures of the last 
century, but still it had gone some length, and un- 
doubtedly one cause was the influence, not at first 
strongly felt, of the Statute of Devises. Each landed 
proprietor ultimately acquired the power—within 
limits certainly, but very wide ones—to create a 
private law for his own estate. The efforts of English 
judges to introduce order into this chaos made it 
rather worse; for the expedient which they adopted 
for the purpose was to give a forced technical mean- 
ing to the popular language of testators. One large 
and complex branch of English law is still con- 
cerned with the rules for construing in a technical 
sense the loose popular expressions found in wills. 
Every estate, willed away by a testator technically 
unlearned, was in danger of being burdened with a 
mass of conflicting rights and interests, for the most 
part never contemplated by the testator himself, 


3. The Urban Community 


BY MAX WEBER 


Economic Character of the City: 
Market Settlement 


THE MANY definitions of the city have 
only one element in common: namely that the city 
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There was only one way of insuring oneself against 
this consequence, and that was the employment of 
an expert to make the will; but there is reason to 
believe that the wholesale employment of legal ex- 
perts which is now one of the singularities of this 
country is of comparatively modern date, since it is 
one of the traditions of the English Bar, derived 
from the last generation of lawyers, that among the 
great sources of litigation were at one time wills 
made by village schoolmasters. Estates thus bur- 
dened could only be held by very rich men; as they 
alone could provide and insure against the techni- 
cal traps which abounded in the private law under 
which the land was held, or could render them in- 
nocuous by continued possession ending in a pre- 
scriptive title. It is impossible not to see that the 
practice of unshackled devise tended to bring small 
estates into the market as unprofitable to the holders 
through the complication of interests in them, and 
at the same time tended to make them purchaseable 
by rich men only. 

The simple truth is that, if a system of small or 
peasant holdings is to continue, the power of testa- 
tors must be severely restrained in order to produce 
simplicity in the law of the estate. It does not at all 
follow that the restrictions must be those of the 
Code Napoleon; but restrictions there must be, and 
I venture to think that a not unsatisfactory solution 
of the problem is to be found in the law by which 
the Indian Government has recently sought to con- 
trol the power of will-making, which the early Eng- 
lish judges either introduced into India or invested 
with proportions which had never belonged to it 
before. 


consists simply of a collection of one pr more sep- 
arate dwellings but is a relatively closed settlement. 
Customarily, though not exclusively, in cities the 
houses are built closely to each other, often, today, 
wall to wall. This massing of elements interpene- 
trates the everyday concept of the “city” which is 
thought of quantitatively as a large locality. In it- 
self this is not imprecise for the city often repre- 
sents a locality and dense settlement of dwellings 
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forming a colony so extensive that personal recipro- 
cal acquaintance of the inhabitants is lacking. How- 
ever, if interpreted in this way only very large locali- 
ties could qualify as cities; moreover it would be 
ambiguous, for various cultural factors determine 
the size at which “impersonality” tends to appear. 
Precisely this impersonality was absent in many 
historical localities possessing the legal character of 
cities. Even in contemporary Russia there are vil- 
lages comprising many thousands of inhabitants 
which are, thus, larger than many old “cities” (for 
example, in the Polish colonial area of the German 
East) which had only a few hundred inhabitants. 
Both in terms of what it would include and what it 
would exclude size alone can hardly be sufficient to 
define the city. 

Economically defined, the city is a settlement the 
inhabitants of which live primarily off trade and 
commerce rather than agriculture. However, it is 
not altogether proper to call all localities “cities” 
which are dominated by trade and commerce. This 
would include in the concept “city” colonies made 
up of family members and maintaining a single, 
practically hereditary trade establishment such as 
the “trade villages” of Asia and Russia. It is neces- 
sary to add a certain “versatility” of practiced trades 
to the characteristics of the city. However, this in 
itself does not appear suitable as the single distin- 
guishing characteristic of the city either. 

Economic versatility can be established in at 
least two ways: by the presence of a feudal estate or 
a market. The economic and political needs of a 
feudal or princely estate can encourage specializa- 
tion in trade products in providing a demand for 
which work is performed and goods are bartered. 
However, even though the oikos of a lord or prince 
is as large as a city, a colony of artisans and small 
merchants bound to villein services is not customar- 
ily called a “city” even though historically a large 
proportion of important “cities” originated in such 
settlements. In cities of such origin the products for 
a prince’s court often remained a highly important, 
even chief, source of income for the settlers. 

The other method of establishing economic ver- 
satility is more generally important for the “city”; 
this is the existence in the place of settlement of a 
regular rather than an occasional exchange of 
goods. The market becomes an essential component 
in the livelihood of the settlers. To be sure, not every 
“market” converted the locality in which it was 
found into a city. The periodic fairs and yearly 
foreign-trade markets at which traveling merchants 
met at fixed times to sell their goods in wholesale or 
retail lots to each other or to consumers often oc- 
curred in places which we would call “villages.” 

Thus, we wish to speak of a “city” only in cases 


where the local inhabitants satisfy an economically 
substantial part of their daily wants in the local 
market, and to an essential extent by products which 
the local population and that of the immediate hin- 
terland produced for sale in the market or acquired 
in other ways. In the meaning employed here the 
“city” is a market place. The local market forms 
the economic center of the colony in which, due to 
the specialization in economic products, both the 
non-urban population and urbanites satisfy their 
wants for articles of trade and commerce. Wherever 
it appeared as a configuration different from the 
country it was normal for the city to be both a 
lordly or princely residence as well as a market 
place. It simultaneously possessed centers of both 
kinds, oikos and market and frequently in addition 
to the regular market it also served as periodic 
foreign markets of traveling merchants. In the 
meaning of the word here, the city is a “market set- 
tlement.” 

Often the existence of a market rests upon the 
concessions and guarantees of protection by a lord 
or prince. They were often interested in such things 
as a regular supply of foreign commercial articles 
and trade products, in tolls, in moneys for escorts 
and other protection fees, in market tariffs and taxes 
from law suits. However, the lord or prince might 
also hope to profit from the local settlement of 
tradesmen and merchants capable of paying taxes 
and, as soon as the market settlement arose around 
the market, from land rents arising therefrom. Such 
opportunities were of especial importance to the 
lord or prince since they represented chances for 
monetary revenues and the increase in his treasure 
of precious metal. 

However, the city could lack any attachment, 
physical or otherwise, to a lordly or princely resi- 
dence. This was the case when it originated as a pure 
market settlement at a suitable intersection point 
(Umschlageplatz) where the means of transporta- 
tion were changed by virtue of concession to non- 
resident lords or princes or usurpation by the inter- 
ested parties themselves. This could assume the 
form of concessions to entrepreneurs—permitting 
them to lay out a market and recruit settlers for it. 
Such capitalistic establishment of cities was espe- 
cially frequent in medieval frontier areas, particu- 
larly in East, North, and Central Europe. Histori- 
cally, though not as a rule, the practice has appeared 
throughout the world. 

Without any attachment to the court of a prince 
or without princely concessions, the city could arise 
through the association of foreign invaders, naval 
warriors, or commercial settlers or, finally, native 
parties interested in the carrying trade. This oc- 
curred frequently in the early Middle Ages. The re- 
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sultant city could be a pure market place. How- 
ever, it is more usual to find large princely or patri- 
monial households and a market conjoined. In this 
case the eminent household as one contact point 
of the city could satisfy its wants either primarily by 
means of a natural economy (that is by villein serv- 
ice or natural service or taxes placed upon the 
artisans and merchants dependent on it) or it could 
supply itself more or less secondarily by barter in 
the local market as that market’s most important 
buyer. The more pronounced the latter relation the 
more distinct the market foundation of the city 
looms and the city ceases by degrees to be a mere 
appendaged market settlement alongside the oikos. 
Despite attachment to the large household it then 
became a market city. As a rule the quantitative 
expansion of the original princely city and its eco- 
nomic importance go hand in hand with an increase 
in the satisfaction of wants in the market by the 
princely household and other large urban house- 
holds attached to that of the prince as courts of 
vassals or major officials. 


Types of Consumer and Producer City 


Similar to the city of the prince, the inhabitants 
of which are economically dependent upon the pur- 
chasing power of noble households are cities in 
which the purchasing power of other larger con- 
sumers, such as rentiers, determines the economic 
opportunities of resident tradesmen and merchants. 
In terms of the kind and source of their incomes 
such larger consumers may be of quite varied types. 
They may be officials who spend their legal and 
illegal income in the city or lords or other political 
power holders who spend their non-urban land 
rents or politically determined incomes there. In 
either of these cases the city closely approximates 
the princely city for it depends upon patrimonial 
and political incomes which supply the purchasing 
power of large consumers. Peking was a city of 
officials; Moscow, before suspension of serfdom, 
was a land-rent city. 

Different in principle are the superficially similar 
cities in which urban land-rents are determined by 
traffic monopolies of landed property. Such cities 
originate in the trade and commerce consolidated 
in the hands of an urban aristocracy. This type of 
development has always been widespread: it ap- 
peared in Antiquity; in the Near East until the 
Byzantine Empire; and in the Middle Ages. The 
city that emerges is not economically of a rentier 
type but is, rather, a merchant or trade city the rents 
of which represent a tribute of acquisitors to the 
owners of houses. The conceptual differentiation of 
this case from the one in which rents are not deter- 


mined by tributary obligations to monopolists but 
by non-urban sources, should not obscure the inter- 
relation in the past of both forms. The large con- 
sumers can be rentiers spending their business in- 
comes (today mainly interest on bonds, dividends 
or shares) in the city. Whereupon purchasing power 
rests on capitalistically conditioned monetary ren- 
tier sources as in the city of Arnheim. Or purchas- 
ing power can depend upon state pensions or other 
state rents as appears in a “pensionopolis” like Wies- 
baden. In all similar cases one may describe the 
urban form as a consumer city, for the presence in 
residence of large consumers of special economic 
character is of decisive economic importance for the 
local tradesmen and merchants. 

A contrasting form is presented by the producer 
city. The increase in population and purchasing 
power in the city may be due, as for example in 
Essen or Bochum, to the location there of factories, 
manufactures, or home-work industries supplying 
outside territories—thus representing the modern 
type. Or, again, the crafts and trades of the locality 
may ship their goods away as in cities of Asiatic, An- 
cient, and Medieval types. In either case the con- 
sumers for the local market are made up of large 
consumers if they are residents and/or entrepre- 
neurs, workers and craftsmen who form the great 
mass, and merchants and benefactors of land-rent 
supported indirectly by the workers and craftsmen. 

The trade city and merchant city are confronted 
by the consumer city in which the purchasing power 
of its larger consumers rests on the retail for profit 
of foreign products on the local market (for ex- 
ample, the woolen drapers in the Middle Ages), the 
foreign sale for profit of local products or goods 
obtained by native producers (for example, the her- 
ring of the Hansa) or the purchase of foreign prod- 
ucts and their sale with or without storage at the 
place to the outside (intermediate commercial 
cities). Very frequently a combination of all these 
economic activities occurred: the commenda and 
societas maris implied that a tractator (travelling 
merchant) journied to Levantine markets with prod- 
ucts purchased with capital entrusted to him by 
resident capitalists. Often the tractator traveled en- 
tirely in ballast. He sold these products in the East 
and with the proceeds he purchased oriental articles 
brought back for sale in the local market. The 
profits of the undertaking were then “divided be- 
tween tractator and capitalist according to pre- 
arranged formulas. 

The purchasing power and tax ability of the com- 
mercial city rested on the local economic establish- 
ment as was also the case for the producers’ city in 
contrast to the consumers’ city. The economic op- 
portunities of the shipping and transport trade and 
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of numerous secondary wholesale and retail activi- 
ties were at the disposal of the merchants. However 
the economic activity of these establishments was 
not entirely executed for the local retail trade but 
in substantial measure for external trade. In prin- 
ciple, this state of affairs was similar to that of the 
modern city, which is the location of national and 
international financiers or large banks (London, 
Paris, Berlin) or of joint stock companies or cartels 
(Dusseldorf). It follows that today more than ever a 
predominant part of the earnings of firms flow to 
localities other than the place of earning. Moreover, 
a growing part of business proceeds are not con- 
sumed by their rightful receivers at the metropolitan 
location of the business but in suburban villas, rural 
resorts or international hotels. Parallel with these 
developments “city-towns” or city-districts con- 
sisting almost exclusively of business establishments 
are arising. 

There is no intention here of advancing the fur- 
ther casuistic distinctions required by a purely eco- 
nomic theory of the city. Moreover, it hardly needs 
to be mentioned that actual cities nearly always rep- 
resent mixed types. Thus, if cities are to be econom- 
ically classified at all, it must be in terms of their 
prevailing economic component. 


Relation of the City to Agriculture 


The relation of the city to agriculture has not 
been clear cut. There were and are “semi-rural 
cities’ (Ackerburgerstaedte) localities which while 
serving as places of market traffic and centers of 
typically urban trade, are sharply separated from 
the average city by the presence of a broad stratum 
of resident burghers satisfying a large part of their 
food needs through cultivation and even producing 
food for sale. Normally the larger the city the less 
the opportunity for urban residents to dispose of 
acreage in relation to their food needs at the same 
time without controlling a self-sufficient pasture and 
wood lot in the manner of the village. Cologne, the 
largest German city in the Middle Ages, almost 
completely lacked the Allmende (commons) from 
the beginning though the commons was not absent 
from any normal village of the time. Other German 
and foreign medieval cities at least placed consider- 
able pastures and woods at the disposal of their 
burghers. 

The presence of large acreages accessible to the 
urbanite is found more frequently as one turns at- 
tention to the south or back toward antiquity. While 
today we justly regard the typical “urbanite” as a 
man who does not supply his own food need on his 
own land, originally the contrary was the case for 


the majority of typical ancient cities. In contrast to 
the medieval situation, the ancient urbanite was 
quite legitimately characterized by the fact that a 
kleros, fundus (In Israel: chelek) which he called his 
own, was a parcel of land which fed him. The full 
urbanite of antiquity was a semi-peasant. 

In the Medieval period, as in Antiquity, agricul- 
tural property was retained in the hands of mer- 
chant strata. This was more frequently the case in 
the south than in the north of Europe. In both medi- 
eval and ancient city states agricultural properties, 
occasionally of quite exorbitant size, were found 
widely scattered, either being politically dominated 
by municipal authorities of powerful cities or in the 
possession of eminent individual citizen landlords. 
Examples are supplied by the Cheronesic domina- 
tion of the Miltiades or the political or lordly estates 
of medieval aristocratic families, such as the Gen- 
oese Grimaldi, in the provinces or overseas. 

As a general rule inter-local estates and the sov- 
ereign rights of individual citizens were not the ob- 
jects of an urban economic policy. However, mixed 
conditions at times arose such that according to the 
circumstances estates were guaranteed to individ- 
uals by the city. In the nature of the case this only 
occurred when the individuals whose estates were 
guaranteed by the city belonged to the most power- 
ful patricians. In such cases the estate was acquired 
and maintained through indirect help of civic power 
which in turn might share in its economic and polit- 
ical usufruct. This was frequently the case in the 
past. 

The relation of the city as agent of trade and 
commerce to the land as producer of food com- 
prises one aspect of the “urban economy” and 
forms a special “economic stage” between the 
“household economy” on the one hand and the “na- 
tional economy” on the other. When the city is 
visualized in this manner, however, politico-eco- 
nomic aspects are conceptually fused with pure eco- 
nomic aspects and conceived as forming one whole. 
The mere fact that merchants and tradesmen live 
crowded together carrying on a regular satisfaction 
of daily needs in the market does not exhaust the 
concept of the “city.” Where only the satisfaction 
of agricultural needs occurs within closed settle- 
ments and where—what is not identical with it— 
agricultural production appears in relation to non- 
agricultural acquisition, and when the presence or 
absence of markets constitutes the difference, we 
speak of trade and commercial localities and of 
small market-towns, but not of cities. There were, 
thus, hidden non-economic dimensions in the phe- 
nomena brought under review in the previous sec- 
tions. It is time to expand the concept of the “city” 
to include extra-economic factors. 
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The Politico-Administrative Concept 
of the City 


Beside possessing an accumulation of abodes the 
city also has an economic association with its own 
landed property and a budget of receipts and ex- 
penditure. Such an economic association may also 
appear in the village no matter how great the quan- 
titative differences. Moreover, it was not peculiar 
to the city alone, at least in the past, that it was both 
an economic and a regulatory association. Trespass 
restrictions, pasture regulations, the prohibition of 
the export of wood and straw, and similar regula- 
tions are known to the village, constituting an eco- 
nomic policy of the association as such. 

The cities of the past were differentiated only by 
the kinds of regulations which appeared. Only the 
objects of political economic regulation on behalf 
of the association and the range of characteristic 
measures embraced by them were peculiar. It goes 
without saying that measures of the “urban eco- 
nomic policy” took substantial account of the fact 
that under the transportation conditions of the time 
the majority of all inland cities were dependent 
upon the agricultural resources of the immediate 
hinterland. As shown by the grain policies of 
Athens and Rome this was true for maritime cities. 
In a majority, not all, of urban trades areas, oppor- 
tunity was provided for the natural “play of the 
market.” The urban market supplied the normal, 
not the sole, place for the exchange of products, es- 
pecially food. 

Account also must be taken of the fact that pro- 
duction for trade was predominantly in the form of 
artisan technology organized in specialized small 
establishments. Such production operated without 
or with little capital and with strictly limited num- 
bers of journeymen who were trained in long ap- 
prenticeships. Such production was economically 
in the form of wage worker as price work for cus- 
tomers. Sale to the local retailers was largely a sale 
to customers. 

The market conditions of the time were the kind 
that would naturally emerge, given the above facts. 
The so-called “urban economic policy” was basi- 
cally characterized by its attempt to stabilize the 
conditions of the local urban economy by means of 
economic regulations in the interest of permanently 
and cheaply feeding the masses and standardizing 
the economic opportunities of tradesmen and mer- 
chants. However, as we shall see, economic regula- 
tion was not the sole object of the urban economic 
policy nor, when it historically appears, was it fully 
developed. It emerges only under the political re- 
gime of the guild. Finally it can not be proved to be 
simply a transitional stage in the development of all 


cities. In any case, the urban economic policy does 
not represent a universal stage in economic evolu- 
tion, 

On the basis of customer relations and specialized 
small establishments operating without capital, 
the local urban market with its exchange be- 
tween agricultural and non-agricultural producers 
and resident merchants, represents a kind of eco- 
nomic counterpart to barter as against systemat- 
ically divided performances in terms of work and 
taxes of a specialized dependent economy in con- 
nection with the oikos, having its basis in the ac- 
cumulation and integration of work in the manner, 
without exchange occurring inside. Following out 
the parallel: the regulation (urban economic policy) 
of the exchange and production conditions in the 
city represent the counterpart to the organization 
(traditional and feudal-contractual) of activities 
united in the economy of the oikos. 

The very fact that in drawing these distinctions 
we are led to use the concepts of an “urban eco- 
nomic area” and “urban area,” and “urban author- 
ity,” already indicates that the concept of the “city” 
can and must be examined in terms of a series of 
concepts other than the purely economic categories 
so far employed. 

The additional concepts required for analysis of 
the city are political. This already appears in the 
fact that the urban economic policy itself may be 
the work of a prince to whom political dominion of 
the city with its inhabitants belongs. In this case 
when there is an urban economic policy it is deter- 
mined for the inhabitants of the city not by them, 
However even when this is the case the city must 
still be considered to be a partially autonomous as- 
sociation, a “community” with special political and 
administrative arrangements. 

The economic concept previously discussed must 
be entirely separated from the political-administra- 
tive concept of the city. Only in the latter sense may 
a special area belong to the city. A locale can be 
held to be a city in a political-administrative sense 
though it would not qualify as a city economically. 
In the Middle Ages there were areas legally defined 
as “cities” in which the inhabitants derived ninety 
percent or more of their livelihood from agricul- 
ture, representing a far larger fraction of their in- 
come than that of the inhabitants of many localities 
legally defined as “villages.” . 

Naturally, the transition from such semi-rural 
cities to consumers’, producers’ or commercial cities 
is quite fluid. In those settlements which differ ad- 
ministratively from the village and are thus dealt 
with as cities only one thing, namely, the kind of 
regulations of land-owning, is customarily different 
from rural land-owning forms. Economically such 
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cities are differentiated by a special kind of rent 
situation presented in urban real estate which con- 
sists in house ownership to which land ownership is 
accessory. The position of urban real estate is con- 
nected administratively with special taxation prin- 
ciples. It is bound even more closely to a further 
element decisive for the political-administrative 
concept of the city and standing entirely outside the 
purely economic analysis, namely, the fortress. 


Fortress and Garrison 


It is very significant that the city in the past, in 
Antiquity and the Middle Ages, outside as well as 
within Europe, was also a special fortress or gar- 
rison. At present this property of the city has been 
entirely Jost, but it was not universal even in the 
past. In Japan, for example, it was not the rule. 
Administratively one may, with Rathgen, doubt the 
existence of cities at all. In contrast to Japan, in 
China every city was surrounded with a gigantic 


4. European Feudalism 


BY MARC BLOCH 


THE ADJECTIVE feodalis (relating to 
the fief) and the French substantive féodalité, used 
in the restricted sense of a quality peculiar to a fief, 
date the first from the Middle Ages, the second 
probably from the sixteenth century. But it was not 
before the eighteenth century that the custom arose 
of using for the designation of a whole system of so- 
cial organization either compound expressions like 
feudal regime, government or system or, a little 
later, abstract substantives such as féodalité or feu- 
dalism. German historians in general have adopted 
Lehnwesen from Lehn, the German equivalent of 
fief. The extension of the use of a word derived 
from a particular institution, the fief, which can 
scarcely be considered the central and only signifi- 
cant institution of feudalism, to characterize the 
social regime prevailing widely during the Middle 
Ages, and more particularly from the tenth to the 
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ring of walls. However, it is also true that many 
economically rural localities which were not cities 
in the administrative sense, possessed walls at all 
times. In China such places were not the seat of state 
authorities. 

In many Mediterranean areas such as Sicily a 
man living outside the urban walls as a rural worker 
and country resident is almost unknown. This is a 
product of century-long insecurity. By contrast in 
old Hellas the Spartan polis sparkled by the absence 
of walls, yet the property of being a “garrison-town” 
was met. Sparta despised walls for the very reason 
that it was a permanent open military camp. 

Though there is still dispute as to how long 
Athens was without walls, like all Hellenic cities 
except Sparta it contained in the Acropolis a castle 
built on rock in the same manner as Ekbantama and 
Persepolis which were royal castles with surround- 
ing settlements. The castle or wall belonged nor- 
mally to Oriental as well as to ancient Mediterra- 
nean and ordinary medieval cities. 


thirteenth centuries, in the greater part of western 
and central Europe is mainly attributable to the 
influence of Montesquieu. Although Montesquieu 
considered the establishment in Europe of “feudal 
laws” a phenomenon sui generis, “an event occur- 
ring once in the world and destined perhaps never 
to occur again,” modern sociologists and compara- 
tive historians have detected in other civilizations 
the existence of institutions analogous to those of 
the Middle Ages. Consequently the term feudalism 
has come to be applied to a mode of social organiza- 
tion that may recur in divers forms in differing pe- 
riods and environments. Mediaeval European feu- 
dalism nevertheless remains the model of all feudal 
systems as well as the best known. 

The origins of the European feudal regime have 
too frequently been discussed under the form of an 
ethnic dilemma: are they Roman or Germanic? As 
a matter of fact the social type that is called feudal- 
ism was born in Europe of conditions peculiar to 
the society from which it sprang. Since feudal soci- 
ety did not stamp itself upon a clean slate, but 
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evolved little by little through the slow adaptation 
and modification of older usages, it is not difficult to 
discover in it traces of earlier systems of organiza- 
tion. But these elements were borrowed from very 
diverse environments. The feudal vocabulary itself, 
which combines Roman elements—one of them, 
the term vassal, taken by the Romans from the Celts 
—with Germanic elements by its very medley rep- 
resents the singularly mixed character of the society 
in which feudalism took its rise. 

The most remarkable characteristic of the west- 
ern world at the beginning of the Middle Ages was 
the fact that it had been constituted by the encoun- 
ter and fusion of civilizations existing at very un- 
equal stages of evolution. On the one hand, there 
was the Roman or Romano-Hellenic world, itself 
hardly a unit in its foundations. For under the ap- 
parent uniformity of the imperial fagade many local 
usages persisted which imposed conditions of life 
at times quite dissimilar upon the various social 
groups. On the other hand, there was the still com- 
paratively primitive civilization of the peoples of 
ancient Germany, who had invaded the Roman do- 
mains and carved kingdoms out of it. 

The bankruptcy of the state represents the most 
potent fact during this period. Whatever care the 
kingdoms of the barbarians may have taken to turn 
to their profit the formidable administrative system 
of ancient Rome—already, moreover, far advanced 
in decay at the time of the great invasions—how- 
ever remarkable an effort at rehabilitation the mon- 
archy of the first Carolingians may have represented 
after a century of extreme disorder, the powerless- 
ness of the central government to exercise an effec- 
tive control over a territory much too extensive for 
the forces at its disposal betrayed itself more and 
more glaringly, and for a long period after the mid- 
dle of the ninth century, in a manner truly irremedi- 
able. Undoubtedly the reenforcement accruing 
from the Germanic traditions was not in this regard 
entirely negligible; the conception of royalty as the 
appanage of a sacred family, which derived from 
the most primitive notions of ancient Germany, re- 
sulted in a dynastic perpetuity better established 
than any that the Roman Empire had ever known. 
The idea of the state—or, more accurately, the idea 
of royalty—never entirely vanished. Likewise the 
institutions codified by the Carolingians long con- 
tinued, more or less deformed, to exercise an influ- 
ence. Men, however, lost the habit of expecting pro- 
tection from a too distant sovereign. They sought it 
elsewhere and supplanted their obedience to the 
more remote ruler by other ties of dependence. The 
state tax ceased to be collected and the administra- 
tion of justice was parceled out among a crowd of 


local authorities that had little or no connection 
with a central organism. 

Less apparent but not less grave was the disturb- 
ance among social groups founded but lately upon 
a kinship more or less remote and fictitious, such as 
clan or tribe. It is impossible to ascertain to what 
degree the tradition of the old clannish relations had 
been able to survive in Roman Gaul and Italy, al- 
though in Great Britain the history of the imper- 
fectly Romanized Celtic lands at the beginning of 
the Middle Ages shows them still very strong. On 
the other hand, it cannot be doubted that this kind 
of social group was of great importance among the 
German peoples during the period immediately pre- 
ceding that of the invasions. But the great turmoil 
of the conquest, together, no doubt, with certain 
tendencies from within, weakened these ties. Not 
that kinship relations ceased during the entire Mid- 
dle Ages to be a human bond of immense strength. 
The numerous family feuds which jeopardized the 
active and passive solidarity of groups in all grades 
of the social hierarchy bear witness to the strength 
of these ties. So do various institutions juridical and 
economic. But these ties came to apply only to a 
comparatively restricted group whose common de- 
scent was easy to establish, namely, the family in 
the strict sense of the word and no longer the clan 
or the tribe. This group, which made room for pa- 
ternal as well as maternal kinship, was not very 
clearly defined and most of the obligations or modes 
of living imposed upon its members resulted rather 
from habits and feelings than from legally defined 
constraints. The ties of kinship continued to exist 
very powerfully in the feudal society but they took 
their place beside new ties after which they tended 
to pattern themselves and to which they were at 
times considered inferior. 

The social environment in which the feudal rela- 
tions developed was characterized by an economic 
system in which exchange although not entirely 
absent was comparatively rare and in which the not 
very abundant specie played but a restricted role. It 
has sometimes been said that at that time land was 
the only form of wealth. This statement needs ex- 
planation and qualification. It cannot be denied that 
the paucity of commercial relations caused the very 
existence of every man to depend narrowly upon 
his possibility of disposing in some way of the re- 
sources furnished by a portion of the soil placed 
under his control. But an important fraction of the 
population drew its revenue from the land only in- 
directly under the form of personal service in 
money or in kind for the use of the land. Moreover, 
the possession of superior rights to the land was for 
the possessor in many respects but a means of exer- 
cising an effective power of command over the men 
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to whom he conceded or permitted the direct enjoy- 
ment of the fields. One of the essential characteris- 
tics of feudalism is that prestige and social worth 
sprang less from the free disposal of property than 
from the free disposal of human forces. But the dif- 
ficulty of commercial exchange had a considerable 
effect upon the structure of society. The absence of 
an easy flow of sales and purchases such as exists in 
present day societies prevented the formation of 
agricultural or industrial salaried classes and of any 
body of functionaries remunerated periodically in 
money. 

In the absence then of a strong state, of blood ties 
capable of dominating the whole life and of an eco- 
nomic system founded upon money payments there 
grew up in Carolingian and post-Carolingian society 
relations of man to man of a peculiar type. The su- 
perior individual granted his protection and divers 
material advantages that assured a subsistence to 
the dependent directly or indirectly; the inferior 
pledged various prestations or various services and 
was under a general obligation to render aid. These 
relations were not always freely assumed nor did 
they imply a universally satisfactory equilibrium 
between the two parties. Built upon authority, the 
feudal regime never ceased to contain a great num- 
ber of constraints, violences and abuses. However, 
this idea of the personal bond, hierarchic and synal- 
lagmatic in character, dominated European feudal- 
ism. 

Societies before the rise of feudalism already con- 
tained examples of relations of this sort. These did 
not, however, play the preponderant role that they 
were to assume later. Rural lordship existed in the 
Roman world and also at least in germ in the Ger- 
manic world. Roman society never ceased to give 
a large place to patron and client relationship. 
Around the powerful surged a great crowd of per- 
sons—at times themselves of high rank—who com- 
mended themselves to them. In addition these clien- 
teles included as a general rule numerous former 
slaves freed by their masters in exchange for certain 
obligations of an economic nature and a general 
duty of fidelity (obsequium). Celtic society before 
the conquest also contained similar groups. In Ger- 
many alongside the normal relations that united the 
freeman to his family, his clan and his people others 
more transitory had grown up in the form of bands 
of faithful men of every origin gathered around a 
chief. Nourished in his dwelling, receiving from 
him horses and armor, they accompanied him to 
battle and constituted his strength and prestige. In 
this way people became accustomed to a certain 
conception of social bonds which developing in a 
favorable environment were to give rise to feudal- 
ism proper. 


The leading features of feudalism in its fully 
developed form are the system of vassalage and 
the institution of the fief. As early as the Frank- 
ish and Lombard periods a great number of free- 
men of all ranks felt the need of seeking the 
protection of someone more powerful than them- 
selves or of securing a decent livelihood by offer- 
ing their military services to a superior. The poorest 
became slaves or simply tenants. But all who could 
clung to their dignity as men legally free and pre- 
ferred not to lower themselves to the less honorable 
services which burdened the tenant liable to the 
corvée. They “commended” themselves ingenuili 
ordine. Exalted persons, on the other hand, sought 
to surround themselves with loyal people who 
should be attached to them by solid bonds. Thus 
arose the contract of dependence most charac- 
teristic of the feudal system. 

In Frankish law, at least, the relations of vas- 
salage were established by means of a formal act 
to which a little later the name homage was applied 
(in German Mannschaft or Hulde). The future 
vassal placed his hands in the Jord’s joined hands 
while repeating a few words promising loyalty, after 
which lord and vassal kissed each other on the 
mouth. As this ceremony, probably borrowed from 
old German traditions, gave no place to any re- 
ligious elements, the custom early arose of follow- 
ing it up with an oath of fealty taken by the vassal 
on the Gospel or on relics. 

The obligations created by homage and fealty 
held as long as both contracting parties were alive. 
They were extinguished upon the death of either. 
When heredity later came into play it undermined 
the whole system of vassalage. But heredity itself, 
as applying to the vassalic bonds, always remained 
rather a matter of practise than of law. In case of 
the death of lord or vassal a new offer of homage 
was in every case considered necessary to revive the 
tie. Being attached to concrete forms the vassalic 
right held bound only the two persons whom the 
ceremony brought face to face. 

The reciprocal obligations of lord and vassal 
rested upon general simple principles susceptible 
in their details of infinite modifications and regu- 
lated with an increasing precision by local custom. 
The vassal owed the lord fidelity, obedience in the 
face of the whole world and aid in all circumstances 
in which the lord might need it. He supported him 
with his counsel, assisted him on occasion in his 
judicial functions and opened his purse to him in 
case of necessity. Little by little the cases in which 
this pecuniary aid—also called tallage—was legiti- 
mately exactable tended to become more defined 
and restricted to such occasions as the celebration of 
the knighthood of the lord’s eldest son and of 
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the marriage of his eldest daughter, ransom and 
so on. Above all the vassal owed the lord military 
service. This form of aid gradually came to pre- 
dominate over all others. 

In return the lord owed his man his protection; 
he assumed his defense before the tribunals, when 
there still were state tribunals; he avenged his 
wrongs and cared for his orphans until they be- 
came of age. Besides he assured him a livelihood 
in various ways and especially in the form of an 
economic grant generally known as a fief. 

In the absence of a salary system there existed 
but two means of remunerating services. The 
master could receive his dependents in his own 
house, assure them food and shelter (provende), 
even clothe them; or he could assign them a piece 
of land upon which they might support themselves 
either directly or through returns received from 
those allowed to work it. 

Of “provided” vassals nurtured in the lord’s 
dwelling there were certainly a great number in 
the ninth and tenth centuries. They were still to 
be met with in the France of Philip Augustus. 
But vassals and lords early agreed in preferring 
the system of allotments of land, which provided 
the former with a greater independence and re- 
lieved the latter from the responsibility of looking 
after the support—particularly difficult under a 
rudimentary economic regime—of numerous and 
at times turbulent bands. Gradually most of the 
vassals found themselves “housed” (chasés, casati). 
The land assigned to them derived its peculiar fea- 
tures from the fact that it carried with it certain 
clearly defined services that were to be performed 
for the grantor. The property thus granted was at 
first called beneficium. Then little by little in the 
countries of Romanic speech which had adopted 
Frankish customs this term was supplanted (to 
such an extent that it has left not a trace in the 
Gallo-Roman dialects) by a term of Germanic 
origin: fief (fevum or feodum). The possession of 
land without obligation to any superior was, after 
the Frankish period, called alodial tenure. When a 
freeholder of this kind felt the need of commend- 
ing himself he was in most cases forced to turn 
over his holding to the lord and receive it back 
as a fief. With the more complete feudalization of 
society these alodia decreased in number. 

As the tenure service was a general institution 
of the economy of the period, there always ex- 
isted a very great number of fiefs whose holders 
were not vassals: fiefs of artisans attached to the 
lord, such as painters and carpenters; of servants, 
such as cooks and doorkeepers; of officials charged 
with the administration of the manors, such as 
mayors and provosts. But any land granted to a 


vassal could be only a fief. Little by little, in pro- 
portion as the class of vassals tended to be trans- 
formed.into nobility their fiefs appeared of a su- 
perior condition to those that were encumbered 
with humbler services, and eventually the jurists 
inclined to regard them as the only true fiefs. The 
institution of the fief, like that of homage, retained 
its personal character and was effective only for the 
lifetime of the contracting parties. Whenever either 
of them died the concession had to be renewed in 
the form of the symbolic tradition of investiture. 
With the establishment of the hereditary principle 
this ceremony became the means whereby the lord 
collected a sum of money (relief) as the price for 
the renewal of the fief. 

On the other hand, it frequently happened that 
the vassal himself disposed of the very fiefs he 
held from a superior lord as fiefs for his own men. 
This subinfeudation, in principle, presumed the 
assent of the grantor of the original fief, but social 
necessities made it more and more customary to 
dispense with this. Thus alongside of and to a large 
extent parallel to the chains of personal dependence 
there arose chains of landed dependence. Mediaeval 
law in contrast with the Roman and modern notions 
of landed property conceived the soil as being sub- 
ject to a great number of real rights differing among 
themselves and superimposed. Each of them had 
the value of a possession protected by custom 
(saisine, seisin, Gewehr) and none was clothed with 
that absolute character which the word property 
carries with it. 

The seigniory, or manor, was the fundamental 
unit of the feudal regime. Under the name of villa 
it was very widespread in Gaul and in Roman 
Italy and in both cases doubtless went back to very 
old traditions such as those of village or clan chief- 
tains. The seigniory usually consisted of several 
small farms. The cultivators were not the owners 
of the land but owed various duties and services 
to a lord who exercised over them a general power 
of command and from whom they held their lands 
on condition of a renewal of the investiture and 
the payment of a certain sum with every mutation. 
Generally in the Frankish period the lord also 
possessed a vast farm, the demesne, whose cultiva- 
tion was assured in large part by the corvées due 
from the tenants. After the twelfth century these 
demesnes, chopped up into small farms, decreased 
in importance, first in France and Italy, more slowly 
in Germany, and the lord tended to become a mere 
receiver of land rents. 

In gathering round the seigniory humble folk 
obeyed the same need of protection that men of 
a higher rank sought to satisfy in vassalage. The 
small peasant handed over his alodium to the 
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lord and received it back under the form of a 
tenure with dues and corvées attached. Often he 
pledged his person and that of his descendants by 
the same act, thus entering into personal service. 
The life of the seigniory was regulated by custom. 
As the lords had every interest in keeping their 
lands peopled, the habit speedily arose of consider- 
ing the peasant tenures, even the servile ones, as 
hereditary. Again, the seigniory fortified itself in 
the feudal period by appropriating a great number 
of state functions and by assuring the remuneration 
of the military class, which tended to rise above the 
others. 

The churches figured among the principal pos- 
sessors of seigniories. Some of them from the end 
of the Roman Empire obtained the right to retain 
the taxes levied upon their subjects. These privi- 
leges, confirmed and extended to churches more 
and more by the Frankish sovereigns, were the first 
form of immunity. This soon carried with it another 
advantage: the prohibition of representatives of the 
law—exacting and prone to be tyrannical—from 
trespassing upon immunized land to exercise their 
functions, notably their jldicial powers. Analogous 
immunities were early obtained by lay lords. 

In theory the men who lived upon a seigniory 
thus privileged remained answerable to the royal 
courts; their lord was responsible for their appear- 
ance. In reality the lord more and more tended to 
become a judge; he always had been so for his slaves, 
who at least in their relations to one another and 
to their master were answerable by the nature of 
things only to him. On the other hand, his role as 
protector seemed to confer upon him the right to 
maintain good order among his free tenants and 
his vassals. Under Charlemagne the state itself con- 
sidered his intervention a guaranty of good order. 
After the fall of the Carolingian state the judicial 
power of the lord found a new lease of life in the 
usurpation of public functions, itself the conse- 
quence of the utilization of vassalage by the sov- 
ereigns. 

In the Frankish period all freemen were liable to 
military service. But more and more the strength 
of armies seemed to center in horsemen equipped 
with complete armor and serving as leaders for 
little bands of other horsemen and of footmen. To 
remunerate the services of these knights, who ac- 
companied them to the royal army or aided them 
in their blood feuds, the noblemen had acquired the 
habit of distributing fiefs among them; and, to make 
sure of their fidelity, of requesting homage. The 
sovereigns soon did the same. Notably Charles 
Martel, engrossed in his struggle against the Arabs 
and domestic enemies, created numerous military 
fiefs, carved largely from the domains of the 


churches which he usurped. Commendation, which 
had in the beginning been a sure means for men 
of every class to find a protector, tended thus to 
become a social tie peculiar to a class of military 
vassals (of the king or the nobles), who were at the 
same time possessors of seigniories. By a parallel 
tendency the old ceremony of the delivery of arms, 
a heritage from Germanic traditions originally dis- 
tinguishing the majority of all freemen, now applied 
only to specialized warriors. This was the “dub- 
bing”; whoever had received it could give it in his 
turn and thereby make knights. This class, until the 
twelfth century still open to adventurers of every 
origin, had an ethics of its own, a code of honor 
and fidelity tinged more and more with religious 
ideas, and felt itself to be virtually an order. 

On the other hand, to reward their represen- 
tatives throughout the country, in particular the 
counts, the kings, not being able to put them on 
salary, distributed fiefs among them consisting 
either of lands or of a share of the royal revenues 
in the provinces. To bind them by a tie that had 
some strength they chose them from among their 
vassals or exacted homage of them. The royal 
vassals in their turn and the churches surrounded 
themselves with their own vassals and confided to 
them a part of their functions and the administra- 
tion of a part of their property. 

Social and economic conditions thus made for 
decentralization and produced a veritable parceling 
out of all the powers of the state, such as justice, 
the right to coin money, tolls and the like. The 
profits accruing from these powers fell not only 
to the former direct representatives of the state, 
such as the counts, or to the immunized churches, 
but also by a sort of secondary appropriation to 
the representatives of these first usurpers. 

The introduction of the principle of heredity 
into the feudal system was of paramount impor- 
tance. The lord, who had need of men, sought to 
retain the services of the dead vassal’s sons. The 
vassal’s son was usually quite willing to do homage 
to his father’s lord, in whom he found a natural 
protector. Above all it was at this price alone that 
he could keep the ancestral fief. In fact heredity 
was adopted little by little as a rule of conduct de- 
manded first by public opinion, then by custom, 
and the lord who demurred ran the risk of offending 
his men. Charles the Bald considered it to be 
normal. In Italy the emperor Conrad II established 
it as law for fiefs below those of a count. Neither in 
France nor in Germany was it ever the subject 
of any legislation. In France it was early made 
general with but few exceptions and in Germany 
it was adopted more quickly for fiefs of a lower 
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order and more slowly for fiefs of greater im- 
portance. 

At the same time that they became hereditary 
the fiefs tended to become alienable. Of course 
the lord’s assent would always be necessary for 
alienation. But it became less and less admissible 
to refuse it. The fiefs, together with the author- 
ity attaching to them and with the fragments of 
state functions that often went along with them, 
became hereditary, resulting in a confusion of 
powers over men and things. Heredity, however, 
while it put a seal on the feudal system certainly 
compromised its very foundations. 

In all consistency the vassal system would have 
required each vassal to have but one lord. That 
was the very condition of the entire devotion which 
was the first of his duties, and the Caroligian legis- 
lation had so decided. But it was a great temptation 
to take fiefs wherever one could get them; when 
the fiefs had become patrimonial it sometimes hap- 
pened that a vassal received by inheritance or pur- 
chase a fief that was held from some lord other 
than the one to whom he had first done homage. 
Cases of vassals of two or more lords are found 
from the tenth century and they become more 
numerous in the later period. How was one to ap- 
portion obligations to the various masters? In 
France in the eleventh century the custom arose of 
choosing one of these allegiances as more binding 
than the others. This was called liege (pure) homage. 
But in the thirteenth century this system, in its 
turn, was rendered ineffectual by the very mul- 
tiplication of the liege homages offered by the 
same vassal to different lords. One was then reduced 
to consider, among the liege homages, which al- 
ways took the first place, and, among the simple 
ones, the first homage in date, or sometimes the 
one attached to the greater fief as the strongest. In 
Germany and Italy, where the liege homage never 
took root, these classifications by dates or accord- 
ing to the importance of the fiefs had always been 
in vogue. But such multifarious allegiances could 
no longer count for much. 

An essential characteristic of the feudal contract 
was the theory that if one of the two contracting 
parties broke his pledges he thereby freed the other 
party from all obligations. But precise definition 
as to the circumstances under which non-fulfilment 
of the contract, whether on the part of the lord or 
of the vassal, justified the rupture was completely 
wanting. In spite of the efforts of Carolingian legis- 
lation this salient point remained vague. The ab- 
sence of all recognized superior authority left it to 
the interested parties to arbitrate the particular case. 
This uncertainty, the unforeseen consequence of the 


synallagmatic character of the bond, smoothed the 
way for all kinds of felony. 

Although the salient features of the feudal regime 
were very nearly the same in all countries of 
western Europe there were, nevertheless, certain 
national differences and peculiarities. Thus in 
France the parceling out of the powers of the 
state, notably the appropriation of justice, was car- 
tied farthest. There too the military class became 
most solidly constituted and developed its chival- 
rous code, which from there spread over all Europe. 
In Germany feudal conceptions did not pervade the 
judicial life so profoundly, and two codes of cus- 
tomary law developed side by side, the general laws 
of the different countries (Landrecht) and the laws 
of fiefs (Lehnrecht). The alodia there, as in Italy 
and the south of France, persisted in greater num- 
bers than elsewhere. The exclusive right to invest 
the superior judges who dealt with criminal cases 
involving the death penalty remained in the hands 
of the royal power. The emperors also maintained 
a long and effective struggle against the inheritance 
of the great fiefs. But they had to accept the obliga- 
tion to enfeoff again the fiefs having the powers of 
earldoms when they were left without heirs or had 
been confiscated. This, unlike the case of France, 
prevented the increase of the royal domain itself. 
In Italy the previous importance of the cities and 
the urban habits of a great part of the knights them- 
selves early created a formidable rivalry to the 
powers of the landed lords. 

In Russia a real feudal regime was in full process 
of development up to the moment when it was stifled 
by the power of the Muscovite state. As in the west, 
the vassalage of the boyars became transformed 
into a state nobility. They were, however, more 
strictly subject to the czar since the synallagmatic 
character of the contract of service had always been 
less marked than in the west. The seigniory, vigor- 
ously constituted, survived for a long time. In the 
Byzantine state of the first centuries there existed 
tenures burdened with military service for the state 
but these were tenures of peasant soldiers. The em- 
perors viewed these free peasants as constituting 
the strength of the army and struggled against their 
being crushed by the seigniories. From the eleventh 
century their resistance weakened and finally the 
seigniory, favored with immunities and obliged by 
way of compensation to furnish soldiers to the 
state, became the keystone of the military organiza- 
tion. But these seigniories were not themselves sub- 
divided in hierarchical form by bonds of fiefs and 
vassalage; so that one of the essential characteristics 
of feudalism—that gradation of obligations which 
in Europe preserved the homogeneity of the po- 
litical organization—was always lacking in Byzan- 
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tium. The Scandinavian peninsula offers a clear 
case of a country in which for want of one of the 
primary elements of feudal organization, that of 
seigniorial economy, a real feudalism failed to 
arise. 

Much more significant is the distinction between 
countries in which feudalism had grown up spon- 
taneously and those in which it had been planted by 
conquest. In the former the feudal regime was 
never able to attain that systematic character that 
hardly belongs to any but institutions formed fully 
accoutered and thereby unembarrassed with sur- 
vivals. It appears, on the contrary, as a much more 
symmetrical edifice in the countries in which it was 
planted by conquest, such as the Latin states of the 
Holy Land, the Norman kingdom of southern Italy 
and especially England. 

The social condition of England at the time of 
the conquest was in many respects analogous to 
that of Frankish Gaul at the time when the feudal 
system began to take shape. Both were marked by 
a slow absorption of the free peasants in the frame- 
work of a seigniory whose dependents still obeyed 
juridical statutes of extreme variety, by a tendency 
toward the generalization of dependent relations, 
by the appropriation of justice by the powerful, by 
the existence of tenures burdened with military 
service and called as in Germany Laen, and by the 
importance of the thanes, a class fairly similar to 
that of the Frankish royal vassals. But all that was 
poorly coordinated and the fusion of the relations 
of fief and vassalage had not been effected. The 
Norman kings imposed upon the country a feudal 
system conceived to their advantage. The bound- 
aries of the seigniories (called manors) were defi- 
nitely fixed; a sort of serfdom was introduced which, 
however, was in the course of time to evolve in a 
very different direction from the French; in spite 
of the much greater power of royal justice than in 
France the English lords were considered the ex- 
clusive judges of their tenants in their relations with 
them, which was finally to prevent the inheritance 
of tenures. Above all, the kings divided the whole 
country into military fiefs according to a system 
brought over from their Norman duchy. The ten- 
ants in chief were each to furnish the king with a 
certain number of knights. To be able to do so they 
distributed fiefs in their return. But these chains of 
dependence soon becoming practically hereditary 
all led back to the king, from whom in the last 
analysis all land was held, even that of the church 
(under the form of the “free alms”). The alodium, 
a foreign body in the feudal world of the continent, 
did not exist at all in England. Finally, the king 
could demand the oath of fealty of his vassals’ 
vassals. 


At the end of the twelfth century a profound 
change took place in European society charac- 
terized by the formation of classes, economic trans- 
formations and the development of the state. In 
the tenth or eleventh century society consisted pri- 
marily of groups of dependents. As the sense of 
personal ties wore away, the human mass tended 
to organize itself in large classes arranged in a 
hierarchy. Knighthood became hereditary and 
changed into nobility. In England indeed the noble 
never had precise lawful privileges clearly separat- 
ing him from the freeman. In Italy, habituated to 
a kind of life increasingly urban, he was hardly 
to be distinguished from the rich burgher. In 
France, on the contrary, the nobility made of 
itself a single closed class to which only the king 
could introduce new members. In Germany a whole 
hierarchy established itself within the nobility, and 
according to the theory of the Heerschild no mem- 
ber of one of these subclasses could without dero- 
gation accept a fief from a man occupying a lower 
grade. 

Beginning in the twelfth century economic ex- 
change became more active. The cities developed 
and relations quite foreign to the feudal type came 
to light. Bound to his fellow townsmen by an oath 
of mutual aid, which unlike the vassal oath united 
equals, the townsman needed no other protector 
than the community to which he belonged. His 
social code too was quite different from that of the 
military vassal. Moreover, the advent of a new 
economic regime founded upon exchange and 
money payment permitted the extension of the 
salaried class and at every step of the social scale 
took away from the fief and the enfeoffment any 
raison d’étre for their functions. 

This economic transformation in turn contrib- 
uted to the rebirth of the state. Hired troops took 
the place of the vassals, who nearly everwhere had 
greatly succeeded in limiting their obligations. 
Corps of salaried officials subject to dismissal were 
formed. Such concentration of power did not re- 
dound solely to the advantage of the kings. In 
France and Germany certain royal vassals had 
brought under their control a great number of 
earldoms and multiform seigniorial rights and 
exalted their power above the crowd of lesser seign- 
iories. While in France the great principalities thus 
formed were at last absorbed by the royal power, 
in Germany they well nigh annihilated it. In Italy 
the states formed around and by leading cities 
chiefly benefited from this movement. Everywhere 
the state, whatever its nature, was henceforth a 
master and protector. He who now depended only 
on it without “commending” himself to anyone no 
longer felt isolated. 
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The rural seigniory lasted much longer. Being 
adapted to the needs of the capitalistic era it still 
continued to flourish throughout the sixteenth, 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; it was trans- 
planted by Europeans into various colonies, notably 
French Canada. It was not abolished in France 
until the revolution; it disappeared definitely from 
Germany—aside from a few survivals—in 1848; 
in England it disappeared but very slowly from the 
statute book and left behind a very strong imprint 
on the constitution of rural society. 

The same needs from which vassalage took its 
rise long continued to make themselves felt, at 
least intermittently in troubled periods. The hom- 
age, now but an empty rite, had its substitutes. 
The English liverymen in the time of the Wars 
of the Roses are reminiscent of the mesne tenants 
of the early Middle Ages. In the France of the 
seventeenth century to belong to a great lord 
afforded the gentry the best means of getting on. 
The orders of knighthood were invented by the 
princes at the close of the Middle Ages to insure 
the fidelity of those admitted to them; Napoleon 
himself in establishing the Legion of Honor had 
much the same idea. But those orders that have 
survived, as well as their contemporary imitations, 
have lost every role but that of honorific distinc- 
tion. 

In the last centuries of the Middle Ages the 
states had sought to turn to account the old feudal 
organization, requiring of vassals if not an active 
military service at least a compensatory tax. But 
these attempts had little success. In England a law 
of the Commonwealth in 1656, confirmed by the 
Restoration in 1660, abolished all distinction be- 


5. Nationality 


BY LORD ACTON 


WHENEVER GREAT INTELLECTUAL 
cultivation has been combined with that suffering 
which is inseparable from extensive changes in the 
condition of the people, men of speculative or imag- 
inative genius have sought in the contemplation of 
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tween the fiefs of knights and the free tenures 
(socages). The fiction that all land is held from the 
crown, the use of the word fee to designate the 
highest form of landed rights, are relics of the 
systematic organization introduced by the Nor- 
man kings; primogeniture applied in the absence of 
a will to all succession in real estate is a legacy of 
the law of fiefs. In certain German states, such as 
Prussia under Frederick William I, the fiefs were 
transformed into alodia in the eighteenth century 
by legislative action. France waited until the revolu- 
tion of 1789 to abolish fiefs and vassalage, which 
had ceased to bring any considerable revenue to 
the coffers of lords and king. In the nineteenth 
century these antiquated institutions finally disap- 
peared in Europe. The class of military vassals had 
given birth to the nobility. In France the latter 
saw its privileges completely abolished along with 
the feudal organization itself, and by the same act 
its social role was doomed to extinction. But in 
some other countries it has long outlived the fiefs 
both in fact and in law. 

The clearest legacy of feudalism to modern 
societies is the emphasis placed upon the notion 
of the political contract. The reciprocity of obli- 
gations which united lord and vassal and caused 
with every grave dereliction by the superior the 
release of the inferior in the eyes of the law was 
transferred in the thirteenth century to the state. 
Practically everywhere, but with peculiar clearness 
in England and Aragon, the idea was expressed 
that the subject is bound to the king only so long 
as the latter remains a loyal protector. This senti- 
ment counterbalanced the tradition of royal sanc- 
tity and finally triumphed over it. 


an ideal society a remedy, or at least @ consolation, 
for evils which they were practically unable to re- 
move. Poetry has always preserved the idea, that at 
some distant time or place, in the Western islands 
or the Arcadian region, an innocent and contented 
people, free from the corruption and restraint of 
civilised life, have realised the legends of the golden 
age. The office of the poets is always nearly the 
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same, and there is little variation in the features of 
their ideal world; but when philosophers attempt to 
admonish or reform mankind by devising an imagi- 
nary state, their motive is more definite and imme- 
diate, and their commonwealth is a satire as well as 
a model. Plato and Plotinus. More and Campanella, 
constructed their fanciful societies with those ma- 
terials which were omitted from the fabric of the 
actual communities, by the defects of which they 
were inspired. The Republic, the Utopia, and the 
City of the Sun were protests against a state of 
things which the experience of their authors taught 
them to condemn, and from the faults of which they 
took refuge in the opposite extremes. They re- 
mained without influence, and have never passed 
from literary into political history, because some- 
thing more than discontent and speculative ingenu- 
ity is needed in order to invest a political idea with 
power over the masses of mankind. The scheme of 
a philosopher can command the practical allegiance 
of fanatics only, not of nations; and though oppres- 
sion may give rise to violent and repeated outbreaks, 
like the convulsions of a man in pain, it cannot ma- 
ture a settled purpose and plan of regeneration, un- 
less a new notion of happiness is joined to the sense 
of present evil. 

The history of religion furnishes a complete il- 
lustration. Between the later medieval sects and 
Protestantism there is an essential difference, that 
outweighs the points of analogy found in those sys- 
tems which are regarded as heralds of the Reforma- 
tion, and is enough to explain the vitality of the last 
in comparison with the others. Whilst Wycliffe and 
Hus contradicted certain particulars of the Catholic 
teaching, Luther rejected the authority of the 
Church, and gave to the individual conscience an 
independence which was sure to lead to an incessant 
resistance. There is a similar difference between the 
Revolt of the Netherlands, the Great Rebellion, the 
War of Independence, or the rising of Brabant, on 
the one hand, and the French Revolution on the 
other. Before 1789, insurrections were provoked by 
particular wrongs, and were justified by definite 
complaints and by an appeal to principles which all 
men acknowledged. New theories were sometimes 
advanced in the cause of controversy, but they were 
accidental, and the great argument against tyranny 
was fidelity to the ancient laws. Since the change 
produced by the French Revolution, those aspira- 
tions which are awakened by the evils and defects 
of the social state have come to act as permanent 
and energetic forces throughout the civilised world. 
They are spontaneous and aggressive, needing no 
prophet to proclaim, no champion to defend them, 
but popular, unreasoning, and almost irresistible. 
The Revolution effected this change, partly by its 


doctrines, partly by the indirect influence of events. 
It taught the people to regard their wishes and wants 
as the supreme criterion of right. The rapid vicissi- 
tudes of power, in which each party successively ap- 
pealed to the favour of the masses as the arbiter of 
success, accustomed the masses to be arbitrary as 
well as insubordinate. The fall of many govern- 
ments, and the frequent redistribution of territory, 
deprived all settlements of the dignity of perma- 
nence. Tradition and prescription ceased to be 
guardians of authority; and the arrangements which 
proceeded from revolutions, from the triumphs of 
war, and from treaties of peace, were equally re- 
gardless of established rights. Duty cannot be dis- 
sociated from right, and nations refuse to be con- 
trolled by laws which are no protection. 

In this condition of the world, theory and action 
follow close upon each other, and practical evils 
easily give birth to opposite systems. In the realms 
of free-will, the regularity of natural progress is pre- 
served by the conflict of extremes. The impulse of 
the reaction carries men from one extremity towards 
another. The pursuit of a remote and ideal object, 
which captivates the imagination by its splendour 
and the reason by its simplicity, evokes an energy 
which would not be inspired by a rational, possible 
end, limited by many antagonistic claims, and con- 
fined to what is reasonable, practicable, and just. 
One excess or exaggeration is the corrective of the 
other, and error promotes truth, where the masses 
are concerned, by counterbalancing a contrary er- 
ror. The few have not strength to achieve great 
changes unaided; the many have not wisdom to be 
moved by truth unmixed. Where the disease is vari- 
ous, no particular definite remedy can meet the 
wants of all. Only the attraction of an abstract idea, 
or of an ideal state, can unite in a common action 
multitudes who seek a universal cure for many 
special evils, and a common restorative applicable 
to many different conditions. And hence false prin- 
ciples, which correspond with the bad as well as 
with the just aspirations of mankind, are a normal 
and necessary element in the social life of nations. 

Theories of this kind are just, inasmuch as they 
are provoked by definite ascertained evils, and un- 
dertake their removal. They are useful in opposi- 
tion, as a warning or a threat, to modify existing 
things, and keep awake the consciousness of wrong. 
They cannot serve as a basis for the reconstruction 
of civil society, as medicine cannot serve for food; 
but they may influence it with advantage, because 
they point out the direction, though not the meas- 
ure, in which reform is needed. They oppose an 
order of things which is the result of a selfish and 
violent abuse of power by the ruling classes, and of 
artificial restriction on the natural progress of the 
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world, destitute of an ideal element or a moral pur- 
pose. Practical extremes differ from the theoretical 
extremes they provoke, because the first are both 
arbitrary and violent, whilst the last, though also 
revolutionary, are at the same time remedial. In one 
case the wrong is voluntary, in the other it is inevi- 
table. This is the general character of the contest 
between the existing order and the subversive the- 
ories that deny its legitimacy. There are three prin- 
cipal theories of this kind, impugning the present 
distribution of power, of property, and of territory, 
and attacking respectively the aristocracy, the mid- 
dle class, and the sovereignty. They are the theories 
of equality, communism, and nationality. Though 
sprung from a common origin, opposing cognate 
evils, and connected by many links, they did not 
appear simultaneously. Rousseau proclaimed the 
first, Babceuf the second, Mazzini the third; and 
the third is the most recent in its appearance, the 
most attractive at the present time, and the richest 
in promise of future power. 

In the old European system, the rights of nation- 
alities were neither recognised by governments nor 
asserted by the people. The interest of the reigning 
families, not those of the nations, regulated the fron- 
tiers; and the administration was conducted gen- 
erally without any reference to popular desires. 
Where all liberties were suppressed, the claims of 
national independence were necessarily ignored, 
and a princess, in the words of Fénelon, carried a 
monarchy in her wedding portion. The eighteenth 
century acquiesced in this oblivion of corporate 
rights on the Continent, for the absolutists cared 
only for the State, and the liberals only for the in- 
dividual. The Church, the nobles, and the nation 
had no place in the popular theories of the age; and 
they devised none in their own defence, for they 
were not openly attacked. The aristocracy retained 
its privileges, and the Church her property; and the 
dynastic interest, which overruled the natural in- 
clination of the nations, and destroyed their inde- 
pendence, nevertheless maintained their integrity. 
The national sentiment was not wounded in its most 
sensitive part. To dispossess a sovereign of his he- 
reditary crown, and to annex his dominions, would 
have been held to inflict an injury upon all mon- 
archies, and to furnish their subjects with a danger- 
ous example, by depriving royalty of its inviolable 
character. In time of war, as there was no national 
cause at stake, there was no attempt to rouse na- 
tional feeling. The courtesy of the rulers towards 
each other was proportionate to the contempt for 
the lower orders. Compliments passed between the 
commanders of hostile armies; there was no bitter- 
ness, and no excitement; battles were fought with 
the pomp and pride of a parade. The art of war be- 


came a slow and learned game. The monarchies 
were united not only by a natural community of in- 
terests, but by family alliances. A marriage contract 
sometimes became the signal for an interminable 
war, whilst family connections often set a barrier 
to ambition. After the wars of religion came to an 
end in 1648, the only wars were those which were 
waged for an inheritance or a dependency, or 
against countries whose system of government ex- 
empted them from the common law of dynastic 
States, and made them not only unprotected but 
obnoxious. These countries were England and 
Holland, until Holland ceased to be a republic, and 
until, in England, the defeat of the Jacobites in the 
forty-five terminated the struggle for the Crown. 
There was one country, however, which still con- 
tinued to be an exception; one monarch whose place 
was not admitted in the comity of kings. 

Poland did not possess those securities for stabil- 
ity which were supplied by dynastic connections and 
the theory of legitimacy, wherever a crown could 
be obtained by marriage or inheritance. A monarch 
without royal blood, a crown bestowed by the na- 
tion, were an anomaly and an outrage in that age 
of dynastic absolutism. The country was excluded 
from the European system by the nature of its in- 
stitutions. It excited a cupidity which could not be 
satisfied. It gave the reigning families of Europe no 
hope of permanently strengthening themselves by 
intermarriage with its rulers, or of obtaining it by 
request or by inheritance. The Hapsburgs had con- 
tested the possession of Spain and the Indies with 
the French Bourbons, of Italy with the Spanish 
Bourbons, of the empire with the house of Wittels- 
bach, of Silesia with the house of Hohenzollern. 
There had been wars between rival houses for half 
the territories of Italy and Germany. But none 
could hope to redeem their losses or increase their 
power in a country to which marriage and descent 
gave no claim. Where they could not permanently 
inherit they endeavoured, by intrigues, to prevail at 
each election, and after contending in support of 
candidates who were their partisans, the neighbours 
at last appointed an instrument for the final demoli- 
tion of the Polish State. Till then no nation had been 
deprived of its political existence by the Christian 
Powers, and whatever disregard had been shown 
for national interests and sympathies, some care had 
been taken to conceal the wrong by a*hypocritical 
perversion of law. But the partition of Poland was 
an act of wanton violence, committed in open de- 
fiance not only of popular feeling but of public law. 
For the first time in modern history a great State 
was suppressed, and a whole nation divided among 
its enemies. 

The famous measure, the most revolutionary act 
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of the old absolutism, awakened the theory of na- 
tionality in Europe, converting a dormant right into 
an aspiration, and a sentiment into a political claim. 
“No wise or honest man,” wrote Edmund Burke, 
“can approve of that partition, or can contemplate it 
without prognosticating great mischief from it to 
all countries at some future time.’” Thenceforward 
there was a nation demanding to be united in a 
State,—a soul, as it were, wandering in search of a 
body in which to begin life over again; and, for the 
first time, a cry was heard that the arrangement of 
States was unjust—that their limits were unnatural, 
and that a whole people was deprived of its right to 
constitute an independent community. Before that 
claim could be efficiently asserted against the over- 
whelming power of its opponents,—before it gained 
energy, after the last partition, to overcome the in- 
fluence of long habits of submission, and of the 
contempt which previous disorders had brought 
upon Poland,—the ancient European system was 
in ruins, and a new world was rising in its place. 
The old despotic policy which made the Poles its 
prey had two adversaries,—the spirit of English 
liberty, and the doctrines of that revolution which 
destroyed the French monarchy with its own weap- 
ons; and these two contradicted in contrary ways 
the theory that nations have no collective rights. At 
the present day, the theory of nationality is not only 
the most powerful auxiliary of revolution, but its 
actual substance in the movements of the last three 
years. This, however, is a recent alliance, unknown 
to the first French Revolution. The modern theory 
of nationality arose partly as a legitimate conse- 
quence, partly as a reaction against it. As the system 
which overlooked national division was opposed by 
liberalism in two forms, the French and the English, 
so the system which insists upon them proceeds 
from two distinct sources, and exhibits the charac- 
ter either of 1688 or of 1789. When the French peo- 
ple abolished the authorities under which it lived, 
and became its own master, France was in danger 
of dissolution: for the common will is difficult to 
ascertain, and does not readily agree. “The laws,” 
said Vergniaud, in the debate on the sentence of the 
king, “are obligatory only as the presumptive will of 
the people, which retains the right of approving or 
condemning them. The instant it manifests its wish 
the work of the national representation, the law, 
must disappear.” This doctrine resolved society into 
its natural elements, and threatened to break up the 
country into as many republics as there were com- 
munes. For true republicanism is the principle of 
self-government in the whole and in all the parts. In 
an extensive country, it can prevail only by the 
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union of several independent communities in a 
single confederacy, as in Greece, in Switzerland, in 
the Netherlands, and in America; so that a large re- 
public not founded on the federal principle must re- 
sult in the government of a single city, like Rome 
and Paris, and in a less degree, Athens, Berne, and 
Amsterdam; or, in other words, a great democracy 
must either sacrifice self-government to unity, or 
preserve it by federalism. 

The France of history fell together with the 
French State, which was the growth of centuries. 
The old sovereignty was destroyed. The local au- 
thorities were looked upon with aversion and 
alarm. The new central authority needed to be es- 
tablished on a new principle of unity. The state of 
nature, which was the ideal of society, was made 
the basis of the nation; descent was put in the place 
of tradition, and the French people was regarded 
as a physical product: an ethnological, not his- 
toric, unit. It was assumed that a unity existed 
separate from the representation and the govern- 
ment, wholly independent of the past, and capable 
at any moment of expressing or of changing its 
mind. In the words of Siéyés, it was no longer 
France, but some unknown country to which the 
nation was transported. The central power pos- 
sessed authority, inasmuch as it obeyed the whole, 
and no divergence was permitted from the univer- 
sal sentiment. This power, endowed with volition, 
was personified in the Republic One and Indivisible. 
The title signified that a part could not speak or 
act for the whole,—that there was a power su- 
preme over the State, distinct from, and independ- 
ent of, its members; and it expressed, for the first 
time in history, the notion of an abstract nationality. 
In this manner the idea of the sovereignty of the 
people, uncontrolled by the past, gave birth to 
the idea of nationality independent of the political 
influence of history. It sprang from the rejection 
of the two authorities.—of the State and of the 
past. The kingdom of France was, geographically 
as well as politically, the product of a long series of 
events, and the same influences which built up the 
State formed the territory. The Revolution repudi- 
ated alike the agencies to which France owed her 
boundaries and those to which she owed her govern- 
ment. Every effaceable trace and relic of national 
history was carefully wiped away,—the system of 
administration, the physical divisions of the coun- 
try, the classes of society, the corporations, the 
weights and measures, the calendar. France was no 
longer bounded by the limits she had received 
from the condemned influence of her history; she 
could recognise only those which were set by na- 
ture. The definition of the nation was borrowed 
from the material world, and, in order to avoid 
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a loss of territory, it became not only an abstrac- 
tion but a fiction. 

There was a principle of nationality in the 
ethnological character of the movement, which is 
the source of the common observation that revolu- 
tion is more frequent in Catholic than in Protestant 
countries. It is, in fact, more frequent in the Latin 
than in the Teutonic world, because it depends 
partly on a national impulse, which is only awak- 
ened where there is an alien element, the vestige 
of a foreign dominion, to expel. Western Europe 
has undergone two conquests—one by the Ro- 
mans and one by the Germans, and twice received 
laws from the invaders. Each time it rose again 
against the victorious race; and the two great re- 
actions, while they differ according to the different 
characters of the two conquests, have the phe- 
nomenon of imperialism in common. The Roman 
republic laboured to crush the subjugated nations 
into a homogeneous and obedient mass; but the 
increase which the proconsular authority obtained 
in the process subverted the republican govern- 
ment, and the reaction of the provinces against 
Rome assisted in establishing the empire. The 
Cesarean system gave an unprecedented freedom 
to the dependencies, and raised them to a civil 
equality which put an end to the dominion of race 
over race and of class over class. The monarchy 
was hailed as a refuge from the pride and cupidity 
of the Roman people; and the love of equality, 
the hatred of nobility, and the tolerance of des- 
potism implanted by Rome became, at least in 
Gaul, the chief feature of the national character. 
But among the nations whose vitality had been 
broken down by the stern republic, not one re- 
tained the materials necessary to enjoy independ- 
ence, or to develop a new history. The political 
faculty which organises states and finds society 
in a moral order was exhausted, and the Christian 
doctors looked in vain over the waste of ruins for 
a people by whose aid the Church might survive 
the decay of Rome. A new element of national life 
was brought to that declining world by the enemies 
who destroyed it. The flood of barbarians settled 
over it for a season, and then subsided; and when 
the landmarks of civilisation appeared once more, 
it was found that the soil had been impregnated 
with a fertilising and regenerating influence, and 
that the inundation had laid the germs of future 
states and of a new society. The political sense and 
energy came with the new blood, and was exhibited 
in the power exercised by the younger race upon 
the old, and in the establishment of a graduated 
freedom. Instead of universal equal rights, the ac- 
tual enjoyment of which is necessarily contingent 


on, and commensurate with, power, the rights of 
the people were made dependent on a variety of 
conditions, the first of which was the distribution 
of property. Civil society became a classified or- 
ganism instead of a formless combination of atoms, 
and the feudal system gradually arose. 

Roman Gaul had so thoroughly adopted the ideas 
of absolute authority and undistinguished equality 
during the five centuries between Cesar and Clovis, 
that the people could never be reconciled to the new 
system. Feudalism remained a foreign importation, 
and the feudal aristocracy an alien race, and the 
common people of France sought protection against 
both in the Roman jurisprudence and the power of 
the crown. The development of absolute monarchy 
by the help of democracy is the one constant char- 
acter of French history. The royal power, feudal 
at first, and limited by the immunities and the 
great vassals, became more popular as it grew more 
absolute; while the suppression of aristocracy, the 
removal of the intermediate authorities, was so 
particularly the object of the nation, that it was 
more energetically accomplished after the fall of 
the throne. The monarchy which had been en- 
gaged from the thirteenth century in curbing the 
nobles, was at last thrust aside by the democracy, 
because it was too dilatory in the work, and was 
unable to deny its own origin and effectually ruin 
the class from which it sprang. All those things 
which constitute the peculiar character of the 
French Revolution,—the demand for equality, the 
hatred of nobility and feudalism, and of the Church 
which was connected with them, the constant ref- 
erence to pagan examples, the suppression of 
monarchy, the new code of law, the breach with 
tradition, and the substitution of an ideal system for 
everything that had proceeded from the mixture 
and mutual action of the races,—all these exhibit 
the common type of a reaction against the effects 
of the Frankish invasion. The hatred of royalty 
was less than the hatred of aristocracy; privileges 
were more detested than tyranny; and the king 
perished because of the origin of his authority 
rather than becguse of its abuse. Monarchy un- 
connected with aristocracy became popular in 
France, even when most uncontrolled; whilst the 
attempt to reconstitute the throne, and to limit and 
fence it with its peers, broke down, because the old 
Teutonic elements on which it relied—hereditary 
nobility, primogeniture, and privilege—were no 
longer tolerated. The substance of the ideas of 1789 
is not the limitation of the sovereign power, but the 
abrogation of intermediate powers. These powers, 
and the classes which enjoyed them, come in Latin 
Europe from a barbarian origin; and the movement 
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which calls itself liberal is essentially national. If 
liberty were its object, its means would be the 
establishment of great independent authorities not 
derived from the State, and its model would be 
England. But its object is equality; and it seeks, 
like France in 1789, to cast out the elements of 
inequality which were introduced by the Teutonic 
race. This is the object which Italy and Spain have 
had in common with France, and herein consists 
the natural league of the Latin nations. 

This national element in the movement was not 
understood by the revolutionary leaders. At first, 
their doctrine appeared entirely contrary to the 
idea of nationality. They taught that certain general 
principles of government were absolutely right in 
all States; and they asserted in theory the unre- 
stricted freedom of the individual, and the suprem- 
acy of the will over every external necessity or 
obligation. This is in apparent contradiction to the 
national theory, that certain natural forces ought to 
determine the character, the form, and the policy of 
the State, by which a kind of fate is put in the place 
of freedom. Accordingly the national sentiment was 
not developed directly out of the revolution in 
which it was involved, but was exhibited first in 
resistance to it, when the attempt to emancipate 
had been absorbed in the desire to subjugate, and 
the republic had been succeeded by the empire. 
Napoleon called a new power into existence by at- 
tacking nationality in Russia, by delivering it in 
Italy, by governing in defiance of it in Germany and 
Spain. The sovereigns of these countries were de- 
posed or degraded; and a system of administration 
was introduced which was French in its origin, its 
spirit, and its instruments. The people resisted the 
change. The movement against it was popular and 
spontaneous, because the rulers were absent or 
helpless; and it was national, because it was directed 
against foreign institutions. In Tyrol, in Spain, and 
afterwards in Prussia, the people did not receive 
the impulse from the government, but undertook 
of their own accord to cast out the armies and the 
ideas of revolutionised France. Men were made 
conscious of the national element of the revolution 
by its conquests, not in its rise. The three things 
which the Empire most openly oppressed—re- 
ligion, national independence, and political liberty 
—united in a short-lived league to animate the 
great uprising by which Napoleon fell. Under the 
influence of that memorable alliance a political 
spirit was called forth on the Continent, which 
clung to freedom and abhorred revolution, and 
sought to restore, to develop, and to reform the 
decayed national institutions. The men who pro- 
claimed these ideas, Stein and Gorres, Humboldt, 


Miller, and De Maistre,* were as hostile to Bona- 
partism as to the absolutism of the old govern- 
ments, and insisted on the national rights, which 
had been invaded equally by both, and which they 
hoped to restore by the destruction of the French 
supremacy. With the cause that triumphed at 
Waterloo the friends of the Revolution had no 
sympathy, for they had learned to identify their 
doctrine with the cause of France. The Holland 
House Whigs in England, the Afrancesados in 
Spain, the Muratists in Italy, and the partisans of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, merging patriotism 
in their revolutionary affections, regretted the fall 
of the French power, and looked with alarm at 
those new and unknown forces which the War 
of Deliverance had evoked, and which were as 
menacing to French liberalism as to French su- 
premacy. 

But the new aspirations for national and popular 
rights were crushed at the restoration. The liberals 
of those days cared for freedom, not in the shape 
of national independence, but of French institu- 
tions; and they combined against the nations with 
the ambition of the governments. They were as 
ready to sacrifice nationality to their ideal as the 
Holy Alliance was to the interests of absolutism. 
Talleyrand indeed declared at Vienna that the Pol- 
ish question ought to have precedence over all other 
questions, because the partition of Poland had 
been one of the first and greatest causes of the 
evils which Europe had suffered; but dynastic in- 
terests prevailed. All the sovereigns represented 
at Vienna recovered their dominions, except the 
King of Saxony, who was punished for his fidelity 
to Napoleon; but the States that were unrepresented 
in the reigning families—Poland, Venice, and 


2. There are some remarkable thoughts on nationality 
in the State Papers of the Count de Maistre: “En premier 
lieu les nations sont quelque chose dans le monde, il n’est 
pas permis de les compter pour rien, de les affliger dans 
leurs convenances, dans leurs affections, dans leurs intéréts 
les plus chers.... Or le traité du 30 mai anéantit compléte- 
ment la Savoie; il divise Vindivisible; il partage en trois 
portions une malheureuse nation de 400,000 hommes, une 
par la langue, une par la religion, une par le caractére, 
une par lhabitude invétérée, une enfin par les limites 
naturelles. ... L’union des nations ne souffre pas de 
difficultés sur la carte géographique; mais dans la réalité, 
c'est autre chose; il y a des nations immiscibles. ... Je 
lui parlai par occasion de l’esprit italien qui s’agite dans 
ce moment; il (Count Nesselrode) me répondit: ‘Oui, 
Monsieur; mais cet esprit est un grand mal, car il peut 
géner les arrangements de I’Italie.””"—Correspondance 
Diplomatique de J. de Maistre, Il, 7, 8, 21, 25. In the 
same year, 1815, Gérres wrote: “In Italien wie allerwarts 
ist das Volk gewecht; es will etwas grossartiges, es will 
Ideen haben, die, wenn es sie auch nicht ganz begreift, 
doch einen freien unendlichen Géesichtskreis seiner 
Einbildung erdffnen. ... Es ist reiner Naturtrieb, dass 
ein Volk, also scharf und deutlich in seine natiirlichen 
Grinzen eingeschlossen, aus der Zerstreuung in die Einheit 
sich zu sammein sucht.”—Werke, II, 20. 
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Genoa—were not revived, and even the Pope had 
great difficulty in recovering the Legations from 
the grasp of Austria. Nationality, which the old 
régime had ignored, which had been outraged by 
the revolution and the empire, received, after its 
first open demonstration, the hardest blow at the 
Congress of Vienna. The principle which the first 
partition had generated, to which the revolution 
had given a basis of theory, which had been lashed 
by the empire into a momentary convulsive effort, 
was matured by the long error of the restoration 
into a consistent doctrine, nourished and justified 
by the situation of Europe. 

The governments of the Holy Alliance devoted 
themselves to suppress with equal care the revolu- 
tionary spirit by which they had been threatened, 
and the national spirit by which they had been 
restored. Austria, which owed nothing to the na- 
tional movement, and had prevented its revival 
after 1809, naturally took the lead in repressing it. 
Every disturbance of the final settlements of 1815, 
every aspiration for changes or reforms, was con- 
demned as sedition. This system repressed the good 
with the evil tendencies of the age; and the resist- 
ance which it provoked, during the generation that 
passed away from the restoration to the fall of 
Metternich, and again under the reaction which 
commenced with Schwarzenberg and ended with 
the administrations of Bach and Manteuffel, pro- 
ceeded from various combinations of the opposite 
forms of liberalism. In the successive phases of 
that struggle, the idea that national claims are 
above all other rights gradually rose to the suprem- 
acy which it now possesses among the revolu- 
tionary agencies. 

The first liberal movement, that of the Carbonari 
in the south of Europe, had no specific national 
character, but was supported by the Bonapartists 
both in Spain and Italy. In the following years the 
opposite ideas of 1813 came to the front, and a 
revolutionary movement, in many respects hostile 
to the principles of revolution, began in defence 
of liberty, religion, and nationality. All.these causes 
were united in the Irish agitation, and in the 
Greek, Belgian, and Polish revolutionists. Those 
sentiments which had been insulted by Napoleon, 
and had risen against him, rose against the govern- 
ments of the restoration. They had been oppressed 
by the sword, and then by the treaties. The national 
principle added force, but not justice, to this move- 
ment, which, in every case but Poland, was success- 
ful. A period followed in which it degenerated into 
a purely national idea, as the agitation for repeal 
succeeded emancipation, and Panslavism and Pan- 
hellenism arose under the auspices of the Eastern 
Church. This was the third phase of the resistance 


to the settlement of Vienna, which was weak, be- 
cause it failed to satisfy national or constitutional 
aspirations, either of which would have been a 
safeguard against the other, by a moral if not by 
a popular justification. At first, in 1813, the people 
rose against their conquerors, in defence of their 
legitimate rulers. They refused to be governed by 
usurpers. In the period between 1825 and 1831, 
they resolved that they would not be misgoverned 
by strangers. The French administration was often 
better than that which it displaced, but there were 
prior claimants for the authority exercised by the 
French, and at first the national contest was a con- 
test for legitimacy. In the second period this 
element was wanting. No dispossessed princes led 
the Greeks, the Belgians, or the Poles. The Turks, 
the Dutch, and the Russians were attacked, not as 
usurpers, but as oppressors,—because they mis- 
governed, not because they were of a different race. 
Then began a time when the text simply was, that 
nations would not be governed by foreigners. Power 
legitimately obtained, and exercised with modera- 
tion, was declared invalid. National rights, like 
religion, had borne part in the previous combina- 
tions, and had been auxiliaries in the struggles for 
freedom, but now nationality became a paramount 
claim, which was to assert itself alone, which might 
put forward as pretexts the rights of rulers, the 
liberties of the people, the safety of religion, but 
which, if no such union could be formed, was to 
prevail at the expense of every other cause for 
which nations make sacrifices. 

Metternich is, next to Napoleon, the chief pro- 
moter of this theory; for the anti-national character 
of the restoration was most distinct in Austria, and 
it is in opposition to the Austrian Government that 
nationality grew into a system. Napoleon, who, 
trusting to his armies, despised moral forces in 
politics, was overthrown by their rising. Austria 
committed the same fault in the government of her 
Italian provinces. The kingdom of Italy had united 
all the northern part of the Peninsula in a single 
State; and the national feelings, which the French 
repressed elsewhere, were encouraged as a safe- 
guard of their power in Italy and in Poland. When 
the tide of victory turned, Austria invoked against 
the French the aid of the new sentiment they had 
fostered. Nugent announced, in his: proclamation 
to the Italians, that they should become an inde- 
pendent nation. The same spirit served different 
masters, and contributed first to the destruction 
of the old States, then to the expulsion of the 
French, and again, under Charles Albert, to a new 
revolution. It was appealed to in the name of the 
most contradictory principles of government, and 
served all parties in succession, because it was one 
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in which all could unite. Beginning by a protest 
against the dominion of race over race, its mildest 
and least-developed form, it grew into a condemna- 
tion of every State that included different races, 
and finally became the complete and consistent 
theory, that the State and the nation must be co- 
extensive. “It is,’ says Mr. Mill, “in general a 
necessary condition of free institutions, that the 
boundaries of governments should coincide in the 
main with those of nationalities.”* 

The outward historical progress of this idea from 
an indefinite aspiration to be the keystone of a 
political system, may be traced in the life of the 
man who gave to it the element in which its strength 
Tesides,—Giuseppe Mazzini. He found Carbonar- 
ism impotent against the measures of the govern- 
ments, and resolved to give new life to the liberal 
movement by transferring it to the ground of 
nationality. Exile is the nursery of nationality, as 
oppression is the school of liberalism; and Mazzini 
conceived the idea of Young Italy when he was a 
tefugee at Marseilles. In the same way, the Polish 
exiles are the champions of every national move- 
ment; for to them all political rights are absorbed 
in the idea of independence, which, however they 
may differ with each other, is the one aspiration 
common to them all. Towards the year 1830 lit- 
erature also contributed to the national idea. “It 
was the time,” says Mazzini, “of the great conflict 
between the romantic and the classical school, 
which might with equal truth be called a conflict 
between the partisans of freedom and of authority.” 
The romantic school was infidel in Italy, and 
Catholic in Germany; but in both it had the com- 
mon effect of encouraging national history and 
literature, and Dante was as great an authority 
with the Italian democrats as with the leaders of 
the medieval revival at Vienna, Munich, and 
Berlin. But neither the influence of the exiles, nor 
that of the poets and critics of the new party, 
extended over the masses. It was a sect without 
popular sympathy or encouragement, a conspiracy 
founded not on a grievance, but on a doctrine; and 
when the attempt to rise was made in Savoy, in 
1834, under a banner with the motto “Unity, 
Independence, God and Humanity,” the people 
were puzzled at its object, and indifferent to its 
failure. But Mazzini continued his propaganda, 
developed his Giovine Italia into a Giovine Europa, 
and established in 1847 the international league of 
nations. “The people,” he said, in his opening 
address, “is penetrated with only one idea, that of 
unity and nationality. . . . There is no interna- 


3 Mill’s Considerations on Representative Government, 
p. 298. 


tional question as to forms of government, but 
only a national question.” 

The revolution of 1848, unsuccessful in its na- 
tional purpose, prepared the subsequent victories 
of nationality in two ways. The first of these was 
the restoration of the Austrian power in Italy, with 
a new and more energetic centralisation, which 
gave no promise of freedom. Whilst that system 
prevailed, the right was on the side of the national 
aspirations, and they were revived in a more com- 
plete and cultivated form by Manin. The policy of 
the Austrian Government, which failed during the 
ten years of the reaction to convert the tenure by 
force into a tenure by right, and to establish with 
free institutions the condition of allegiance, gave 
a negative encouragement to the theory. It deprived 
Francis Joseph of all active support and sympathy 
in 1859, for he was more clearly wrong in his 
conduct than his enemies in their doctrines. The 
real cause of the energy which the national theory 
has acquired is, however, the triumph of the demo- 
cratic principle in France, and its recognition by 
the European Powers. The theory of nationality is 
involved in the democratic theory of the sov- 
ereignty of the general will. “One hardly knows 
what any division of the human race should be 
free to do, if not to determine with which of the 
various collective bodies of human beings they 
choose to associate themselves.”* It is by this act 
that a nation constitutes itself. To have a collective 
will, unity is necessary, and independence is 
requisite in order to assert it. Unity and nationality 
are still more essential to the notion of the sov- 
ereignty of the people than the cashiering of 
monarchs, or the revocation of laws. Arbitrary acts 
of this kind may be prevented by the happiness of 
the people or the popularity of the king, but a 
nation inspired by the democratic idea cannot with 
consistency allow a part of itself to belong to a 
foreign State, or the whole to be divided into 
several native States. The theory of nationality 
therefore proceeds from both the principles which 
divide the political world,—from legitimacy, which 
ignores its claims, and from the revolution, which 
assumes them; and for the same reason it is the 
chief weapon of the last against the first. 

In pursuing the outward and visible growth of 
the national theory we are prepared for an ex- 
amination of its political character and value. The 
absolutism which has created it denies equally that 
absolute right of national unity which is a product 
of democracy, and that claim of national liberty 
which belongs to the theory of freedom. These two 
views of nationality, corresponding to the French 
and to the English systems, are connected in name 


4, Mill’s Considerations, p. 296. 
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only, and are in reality the opposite extremes of 
political thought. In one case, nationality is 
founded on the perpetual supremacy of the collec- 
tive will, of which the unity of the nation is the 
necessary condition, to which every other influence 
must defer, and against which no obligation enjoys 
authority, and all resistance is tyrannical. The 
nation is here an ideal unit founded on the race, 
in defiance of the modifying action of external 
causes, of tradition, and of existing rights. It over- 
rules the rights and wishes of the inhabitants, 
absorbing their divergent interests in a fictitious 
unity; sacrifices their several inclinations and duties 
to the higher claim of nationality, and crushes all 
natural rights and all established liberties for the 
purpose of vindicating itself.° Whenever a single 
definite object is made the supreme end of the 
State, be it the advantage of a class, the safety or 
the power of the country, the greatest happiness 
of the greatest number, or the support of any 
speculative idea, the State becomes for the time 
inevitably absolute. Liberty alone demands for its 
realisation the limitation of the public authority, 
for liberty is the only object which benefits all alike, 
and provokes no sincere opposition. In supporting 
the claims of national unity, governments must be 
subverted in whose title there is no flaw, and whose 
policy is beneficent and equitable, and subjects 
must be compelled to transfer their allegiance to 
an authority for which they have no attachment, 
and which may be practically a foreign domination. 
Connected with this theory in nothing except in the 
common enmity of the absolute state, is the theory 
which represents nationality as an essential, but not 
a supreme element in determining the forms of the 
State. It is distinguished from the other, because it 
tends to diversity and not to uniformity, to har- 
mony and not to unity; because it aims not at an 
arbitrary change, but at careful respect for the 
existing conditions of political life, and because it 
obeys the laws and results of history, not the 
aspirations of an ideal future. While the theory of 
unity makes the nation a source of despotism and 
revolution, the theory of liberty regards it as the 
bulwark of self-government, and the foremost limit 
to the excessive power of the State. Private rights, 
which are sacrificed to the unity, are preserved by 
the union of nations. No power can so efficiently 
resist the tendencies of centralisation, of corrup- 


5. “Le sentiment d’indépendance nationale est encore 
plus général et plus profondément gravé dans le coeur des 
peuples que l’amour d’une liberté constitutionnelle. Les 
nations les plus soumises au despotisme éprouvent ce 
sentiment avec autant de vivacité que les nations libres; 
les peuples les plus barbares le sentent méme encore plus 
vivement que les nations policées.”—L’Italie au Dix- 
neuviéme Siécle, p. 148, Paris, 1821. 


tion, and of absolutism, as that community which 
is the vastest that can be included in a State, which 
imposes on its members a consistent similarity of 
character, interest, and opinion, and which arrests 
the action of the sovereign by the influence of a 
divided patriotism. The presence of different na- 
tions under the same sovereignty is similar in its 
effect to the independence of the Church in the 
State. It provides against the  servility which 
flourishes under the shadow of a single authority, 
by balancing interests, multiplying associations, 
and giving to the subject the restraint and support 
of a combined opinion. In the same way it promotes 
independence by forming definite groups of public 
opinion, and by affording a great source and centre 
of political sentiments, and of notions of duty not 
derived from the sovereign will. Liberty provokes 
diversity, and diversity preserves liberty by supply- 
ing the means of organisation. All those portions 
of law which govern the relations of men with 
each other, and regulate social life, are the varying 
result of national custom and the creation of 
private society. In these things, therefore, the 
several nations will differ from each other; for they 
themselves have produced them, and they do not 
owe them to the State which rules them all. This 
diversity in the same State is a firm barrier against 
the intrusion of the government beyond the politi- 
cal sphere which is common to all into the social 
department which escapes legislation and is ruled 
by spontaneous laws. This sort of interference is 
characteristic of an absolute government, and is 
sure to provoke a reaction, and finally a remedy. 
That intolerance of social freedom which is natural 
to absolutism is sure to find a corrective in the 
national diversities, which no other force could so 
efficiently provide. The co-existence of several 
nations under the same State is a test, as well as 
the best security of its freedom. It is also one of 
the chief instruments of civilisation; and, as such, 
it is in the natural and providential order, and 
indicates a state of greater advancement than the 
national unity which is the ideal of modern 
liberalism. 

The combination of different nations in one State 
is as necessary a condition of civilised life as the 
combination of men in society. Inferior races are 
raised by living in political unions with races 
intellectually superior. Exhausted aftd decaying 
nations are revived by the contact of a younger 
vitality. Nations in which the elements of organisa- 
tion and the capacity for government have been 
lost, either through the demoralising influence of 
despotism, or the disintegrating action of democ- 
racy, are restored and educated anew under the 
discipline of a stronger and less corrupted race. 
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This fertilising and regenerating process can only 
be obtained by living under one government. It is 
in the cauldron of the State that the fusion takes 
place by which the vigour, the knowledge, and the 
capacity of one portion of mankind may be com- 
municated to another. Where political and national 
boundaries coincide, society ceases to advance, and 
nations relapse into a condition corresponding to 
that of men who renounce intercourse with their 
fellow-men. The difference between the two unites 
mankind not only by the benefits it confers on 
those who live together, but because it connects 
society either by a political or a national bond, 
gives to every people an interest in its neighbours, 
either because they are under the same government 
or because they are of the same race, and thus 
promotes the interests of humanity, of civilisation, 
and of religion. 

Christianity rejoices at the mixture of races, as 
paganism identifies itself with their differences, 
because truth is universal, and errors various and 
particular. In the ancient world idolatry and na- 
tionality went together, and the same term is 
applied in Scripture to both. It was the mission of 
the Church to overcome national differences. The 
period of her undisputed supremacy was that in 
which all Western Europe obeyed the same laws, 
all literature was contained in one language, and 
the political unit of Christendom was personified in 
a single potentate, while its intellectual unity was 
represented in one university. As the ancient 
Romans concluded their conquests by carrying 
away the gods of the conquered people, Charle- 
magne overcame the national resistance of the 
Saxons only by the forcible destruction of their 
pagan rites. Out of the medieval period, and the 
combined action of the German race and the 
Church, came forth a new system of nations and 
a new conception of nationality. Nature was over- 
come in the nation as well as in the individual. In 
pagan and uncultivated times, nations were dis- 
tinguished from each other by the widest diversity, 
not only in religion, but in customs, language, and 
character. Under the new law they had many things 
in common; the old.barriers which separated them 
were removed, and the new principle of self- 
government, which Christianity imposed, enabled 
them to live together under the same authority, 
without necessarily losing their cherished habits, 
their customs, or their laws. The new idea of 
freedom made room for different races in one 
State. A nation was no longer what it had been to 
the ancient world—the progeny of a common 
ancestor, or the aboriginal product of a particular 
region,—a result of merely physical and material 
causes,—but a moral and political being; not the 


creation of geographical or physiological unity, but 
developed in the course of history by the action of 
the State. It is derived from the State, not supreme 
over it. A State may in course of time produce a 
nationality; but that a nationality should constitute 
a State is contrary to the nature of modern civilisa- 
tion. The nation derives its rights and its power 
from the memory of a former independence. 

The Church has agreed in this respect with the 
tendency of political progress, and discouraged 
wherever she could the isolation of nations, ad- 
monishing them of their duties to each other, and 
regarding conquest and feudal investitude as the 
natural means of raising barbarous or sunken na- 
tions to a higher level. But though she has never 
attributed to national independence an immunity 
from the accidental consequences of feudal law, 
of hereditary claims, or of testamentary arrange- 
ments, she defends national liberty against uni- 
formity and centralisation with an energy inspired 
by perfect community of interests. For the same 
enemy threatens both; and the State which is 
reluctant to tolerate differences, and to do justice 
to the peculiar character of various races, must 
from the same cause interfere in the internal gov- 
ernment of religion. The connection of religious 
liberty with the emancipation of Poland or Ireland 
is not merely the accidental result of local causes; 
and the failure of the Concordat to unite the sub- 
jects of Austria is the natural consequence of a 
policy which did not desire to protect the provinces 
in their diversity and autonomy, and sought to 
bribe the Church by favours instead of strengthen- 
ing her by independence. From this influence of 
religion in modern history has proceeded a new 
definition of patriotism. 

The difference between nationality and the State 
is exhibited in the nature of patriotic attachment. 
Our connection with the race is merely natural or 
physical, whilst our duties to the political nation 
are ethical. One is a community of affections and 
instincts infinitely important and powerful in 
savage life, but pertaining more to the animal than 
to the civilised man; the other is an authority 
governing by laws, imposing obligations, and giving 
a moral sanction and character to the natural rela- 
tions of society. Patriotism is in political life what 
faith is in religion, and it stands to the domestic 
feelings and to homesickness as faith to fanaticism 
and to superstition. It has one aspect derived from 
private life and nature, for it is an extension of the 
family affections, as the tribe is an extension of 
the family. But in its real political character, 
patriotism consists in the development of the in- 
stinct of self-preservation into a moral duty which 
may involve self-sacrifice. Self-preservation is both 
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an instinct and a duty, natural and involuntary in 
one respect, and at the same time a moral obliga- 
tion. By the first it produces the family; by the 
last the State. If the nation could exist without the 
State, subject only to the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion, it would be incapable of denying, controlling, 
or sacrificing itself; it would be an end and a rule 
to itself. But in the political order moral purposes 
are realised and public ends are pursued to which 
private interests and even existence must be sacri- 
ficed. The great sign of true patriotism, the develop- 
ment of selfishness into sacrifice, is the product of 
political life. That sense of duty which is supplied 
by race is not entirely separated from its selfish 
and instinctive basis; and the love of country, like 
married love, stands at the same time on a material 
and a moral foundation. The patriot must dis- 
tinguish between the two causes or objects of his 
devotion. The attachment which is given only to 
the country is like obedience given only to the 
State—a submission to physical influences. The 
man who prefers his country before every other 
duty shows the same spirit as the man who sur- 
renders every right to the State. They both deny 
that right is superior to authority. 

There is a moral and political country, in the 
language of Burke, distinct from the geographical, 
which may be possibly in collision with it. The 
Frenchmen who bore arms against the Convention 
were as patriotic as the Englishmen who bore arms 
against King Charles, for they recognised a higher 
duty than that of obedience to the actual sovereign. 
“In an address to France,” said Burke, “in an 
attempt to treat with it, or in considering any 
scheme at all relative to it, it is impossible we 
should mean the geographical, we must always 
mean the moral and political, country. . . . The 
truth is, that France is out of itself—the moral 
France is separated from the geographical. The 
master of the house is expelled, and the robbers 
are in possession. If we look for the corporate 
people of France, existing as corporate in the eye 
and intention of public law (that corporate people, 
I mean, who are free to deliberate and to decide, 
and who have a capacity to treat and conclude), 
they are in Flanders and Germany, in Switzerland, 
Spain, Italy, and England. There are all the princes 
of the blood, there are all the orders of the State, 
there are all the parliaments of the kingdom. . 

I am sure that if half that number of the same 
description were taken out of this country, it would 
leave hardly anything that I should call the people 
of England.”* Rousseau draws nearly the same dis- 
tinction between the country to which we happen 


6. Burke’s “Remarks on the Policy of the Allies,” 
Works, V. 26, 29, 30. 


to belong and that which fulfils towards us the 
political functions of the State. In the Emile he has 
a sentence of which it is not easy in a translation to 
convey the point: “Qui n’a pas une patrie a du 
moins un pays.” And in his tract on Political Econ- 
omy he writes: “How shall men love their country 
if it is nothing more for them than for strangers, 
and bestows on them only that which it can refuse 
to none?” It is in the same sense he says, further 
on, “La patrie ne peut subsister sans la liberté.”” 

The nationality formed by the State, then, is the 
only one to which we owe political duties, and it 
is, therefore, the only one which has political 
rights. The Swiss are ethnologically either French, 
Italian, or German; but no nationality has the 
slightest claim upon them, except the purely po- 
litical nationality of Switzerland. The Tuscan or the 
Neapolitan State has formed a nationality, but the 
citizens of Florence and of Naples have no political 
community with each other. There are other States 
which have neither succeeded in absorbing distinct 
races in a political nationality, nor in separating a 
particular district from a larger nation. Austria and 
Mexico are instances on the one hand, Parma and 
Baden on the other. The progress of civilisation 
deals hardly with the last description of States. In 
order to maintain their integrity they must attach 
themselves by confederations, or family alliances, 
to greater Powers, and thus lose something of their 
independence. Their tendency is to isolate and shut 
off their inhabitants, to narrow the horizon of their 
views, and to dwarf in some degree the proportions 
of their ideas. Public opinion cannot maintain its 
liberty and purity in such small dimensions, and 
the currents that come from larger communities 
sweep over a contracted territory. In a small and 
homogeneous population there is hardly room for 
a natural classification of society, or for inner 
groups of interests that set bounds to sovereign 
power. The government and the subjects contend 
with borrowed weapons. The resources of the one 
and the aspirations of the other are derived from 
some external source, and the consequence is that 
the country becomes the instrument and the scene 
of contests in which it is not interested. These States, 
like the minuter communities of the Middle Ages, 
serve a purpose, by constituting partitions and 
securities of self-government in the larger States; 


7. Guvres, I, 593, 595; 11, 717. Bossuet, in a passage 
of great beauty on the love of country, does not attain to 
the political definition of the word: “La société humaine 
demande qu’on aime la terre ou l’on habite ensemble, ou 
la regarde comme une mére et une nourrice commune. 
... Les hommes en effet se sentent liés par quelque 
chose de fort, lorsquwils songent, que le méme terre qui 
les a portés et nourris étant vivants, les recevra dans son 
sein quand ils seront morts.” “Politique tirée de l’Ecriture 
Sainte,” Guvres, X, 317. 
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but they are impediments to the progress of society, 
which depends on the mixture of races under the 
same governments. 

The vanity and peril of national claims founded 
on no political tradition, but on race alone, appear 
in Mexico. There the races are divided by blood, 
without being grouped together in different regions. 
It is, therefore, neither possible to unite them nor 
to convert them into the elements of an organised 
State. They are fluid, shapeless, and unconnected, 
and cannot be precipitated, or formed into the 
basis of political institutions. As they cannot be 
used by the State, they cannot be recognised by it; 
and their peculiar qualities, capabilities, passions, 
and attachments are of no service, and therefore 
obtain no regard. They are necessarily ignored, and 
are therefore perpetually outraged. From this diffi- 
culty of races with political pretensions, but with- 
out political position, the Eastern world escaped by 
the institution of castes. Where there are only two 
races there is the resource of slavery; but when 
different races inhabit the different territories of 
one Empire composed of several smaller States, it 
is of all possible combinations the most favourable 
to the establishment of a highly developed system 
of freedom. In Austria there are two circumstances 
which add to the difficulty of the problem, but also 
increase its importance. The several nationalities 
are at very unequal degrees of advancement, and 
there is no single nation which is so predominant 
as to overwhelm or absorb the others. These are 
the conditions necessary for the very highest degree 
of organisation which government is capable of 
receiving. They supply the greatest variety of intel- 
lectual resource; the perpetual incentive to progress 
which is afforded not merely by competition, but 
by the spectacle of a more advanced people; the 
most abundant elements of self-government, com- 
bined with the impossibility for the State to rule 
all by its own will; and the fullest security for the 
preservation of local customs and ancient rights. 
In such a country as this, liberty would achieve its 
most glorious results, while centralisation and 
absolutism would be destruction. 

The problem presented to the government of 
Austria is higher than that which is solved in Eng- 
land, because of the necessity of admitting the 
national claims. The parliamentary system fails to 
provide for them, as it presupposes the unity of 
the people. Hence in those countries in which 
different races dwell together, it has not satisfied 
their desires, and is regarded as an imperfect form 
of freedom. It brings out more clearly than before 
the differences it does not recognise, and thus con- 
tinues the work of the old absolutism, and appears 
as a new phase of centralisation. In those countries, 


therefore, the power of the imperial parliament 
must be limited as jealously as the power of the 
crown, and many of its functions must be dis- 
charged by provincial diets, and a descending series 
of local authorities. 

The great importance of nationality in the State 
consists in the fact that it is the basis of political 
capacity. The character of a nation determines in 
great measure the form and vitality of the State. 
Certain political habits and ideas belong to par- 
ticular nations, and they vary with the course of 
the national history. A people just emerging from 
barbarism, a people effete from the excesses of a 
luxurious civilisation, cannot possess the means of 
governing itself; a people devoted to equality, or to 
absolute monarchy, is incapable of producing an 
aristocracy; a people averse to the institution of 
private property is without the first element of free- 
dom. Each of these can be converted into efficient 
members of a free community only by the contact 
of a superior race, in whose power will lie the 
future prospects of the State. A system which ig- 
nores these things, and does not rely for its support 
on the character and aptitude of the people, does 
not intend that they should administer their own 
affairs, but that they should simply be obedient to 
the supreme command. The denial of nationality, 
therefore, implies the denial of political liberty. 

The greatest adversary of the rights of national- 
ity is the modern theory of nationality. By making 
the State and the nation commensurate with each 
other in theory, it reduces practically to a subject 
condition all other nationalities that may be within 
the boundary. It cannot admit them to an equality 
with the ruling nation which constitutes the State, 
because the State would then cease to be national, 
which would be a contradiction of the principle of 
its existence. According, therefore, to the degree 
of humanity and civilisation in that dominant body 
which claims all the rights of the community, the 
inferior races are exterminated, or reduced to 
servitude, or outlawed, or put in a condition of 
dependence. 

If we take the establishment of liberty for the 
realisation of moral duties to be the end of civil 
society, we must conclude that those states are 
substantially the most perfect which, like the 
British and Austrian Empires, include various dis- 
tinct nationalities without oppressing them. Those 
in which no mixture of races has occurred are 
imperfect; and those in which its effects have dis- 
appeared are decrepit. A State which is incom- 
petent to satisfy different races condemns itself; 
a State which labours to neutralise, to absorb, or 
to expel them, destroys its own vitality; a State 
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which does not include them is destitute of the 
chief basis of self-government. The theory of na- 
tionality, therefore, is a retrograde step in history. 
It is the most advanced form of the revolution, and 
must retain its power to the end of the revolution- 
ary period, of which it announces the approach. 
Its great historical importance depends on two 
chief causes. 

First, it is a chimera. The settlement at which it 
aims is impossible. As it can never be satisfied and 
exhausted, and always continues to assert itself, it 
prevents the government from ever relapsing into 
the condition which provoked its rise. The danger 
is too threatening, and the power over men’s minds 
too great, to allow any system to endure which 
justifies the resistance of nationality. It must con- 
tribute, therefore, to obtain that which in theory it 
condemns,—the liberty of different nationalities as 
members of one sovereign community. This is a 
service which no other force could accomplish; for 
it is a corrective alike of absolute monarchy, of 
democracy, and of constitutionalism, as well as of 
the centralisation which is common to all three. 
Neither the monarchical nor the revolutionary, nor 
the parliamentary system can do this; and all the 
ideas which have excited enthusiasm in past times 
are impotent for the purpose except nationality 
alone. 

And secondly, the national theory marks the 
end of the revolutionary doctrine and its logical 
exhaustion. In proclaiming the supremacy of the 
rights of nationality, the system of democratic 
equality goes beyond its own extreme boundary, 
and falls into contradiction with itself. Between the 
democratic and the national phase of the revolu- 
tion, socialism had intervened, and had already 
carried the consequences of the principle to an 
absurdity. But that phase was passed. The revolu- 
tion survived its offspring, and produced another 


further result. Nationality is more advanced than 
socialism, because it is a more arbitrary system. 
The social theory endeavours to provide for the 
existence of the individual beneath the terrible 
burdens which modern society heaps upon labour. 
It is not merely a development of the notion of 
equality, but a refuge from real misery and starva- 
tion. However false the solution, it was a reason- 
able demand that the poor should be saved from 
destruction; and if the freedom of the State was 
sacrificed to the safety of the individual, the more 
immediate object was, at least in theory, attained. 
But nationality does not aim either at liberty or 
prosperity, both of which it sacrifices to the im- 
perative necessity of making the nation the mould 
and measure of the State. Its course will be marked 
with material as well as mortal ruin, in order that 
a new invention may prevail over the works of God 
and the interests of mankind. There is no principle 
of change, no phase of political speculation con- 
ceivable, more comprehensive, more subversive, or 
more arbitrary than this. It is a confutation of 
democracy, because it sets limits to the exercise of 
the popular will, and substitutes for it a higher 
principle. It prevents not only the division, but the 
extension of the State, and forbids to terminate 
war by conquest, and to obtain a security for peace. 
Thus, after surrendering the individual to the 
collective will, the revolutionary system makes the 
collective will subject to conditions which are in- 
dependent of it, and rejects all law, only to be 
controlled by an accident. 

Although, therefore, the theory of nationality is 
more absurd and more criminal than the theory 
of socialism, it has an important mission in the 
world, and marks the final conflict, and therefore 
the end, of two forces which are the worst enemies 
of civil freedom,—the absolute monarchy and the 
revolution. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Occupation and Economy 


HMESSELECTIONS IN THIS SEC- 
tion deal with the economic aspect of the structure 
of societies in connection with the theme of occu- 
pational roles—the most important focus of the 
entrance of the services of human individuals in 
roles into the economic process. We are essentially 
concerned with analyzing the ways in which this 
economic aspect of social structure has become 
differentiated from other aspects. Here, at least as 
much as anywhere else, we have had to make a 
few selections from a very large literature. Our 
two principal criteria were the “classic” character 
of the statement, and its specific relevance to the 
sociological, as distinguished from the economic, 
aspects of the concrete problem areas. 

We have classified the materials according to this 
criterion of sociological relevance. The first sub- 
section is simply a statement of the economist’s 
major frame of reference. The one selection in this 
subsection is from Alfred Marshall’s Principles, 
which was certainly that generation’s most influen- 
tial general treatment of economic theory. The sec- 
ond subsection deals with the institutional frame- 
work of a more or less differentiated economy, as 
that concept was established in the General Intro- 
duction to the Reader, and also elaborated in 
the Introduction to Part Two. The crucial concepts 
in this area are the division of labor, contractual 
relations, property, and their relations to the prob- 
lem of solidarity or integration of the social system. 
The third subsection deals with the ways in which 
an economy’s structurally differentiated units can 
be related to each other, so far as the mechanisms 
are primarily economic. The fourth subsection re- 
turns to materials concerning the character of the 
units themselves. The fifth subsection includes two 
classic statements concerning problems of change 
in economic structure. 


by Talcott Parsons 


We have utilized a few sources written earlier 
than our main period because, in the present sub- 
ject matter, they set a tone which has been seriously 
superseded in only a few respects. Adam Smith’s 
famous statement about the division of labor was 
included in Part One, as one of the critical docu- 
ments of utilitarian social thought. The second 
subsection begins with another selection from 
Smith. It deals with a crucial theme of the institu- 
tional setting of classical economic analysis: what 
the utilitarians considered the primary functional 
axis of differentiation in the economy—that be- 
tween “capital,” in their specific theoretical sense, 
and “labor.” The problem of organizing the firm 
as a productive unit was not salient at that time; 
the primary concern was with financing produc- 
tion, with capital conceived as “making advances 
to labor.” Smith’s statement of this theme is fol- 
lowed by a classic statement by Malthus, in certain 
respects generalizing it into a pattern of differen- 
tiating the whole society into classes, on the basis 
of economic function. This theme leads directly 
into that of social stratification, particularly 
through the type of influence exerted on Marx by 
the classical economists. 

The morphology of economic differentiation as 
such—of the forms taken by the division of labor 
—is an aspect of comparative social structure that 
has not been much considered. Here, as in so many 
areas, Weber’s work stands almost alone in its 
analytical elaboration and comprehensiveness. As 
an example of the greater complication of the 
problems and the advance made over the simple 
classical framework, we present a selection from 
Weber’s economic sociology’ on types of the divi- 


1. By the term ‘‘Weber’s economic sociology,” we refer 
to Chapter II of The Theory of Social and Economic 
Organization. 
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sion of labor. This provides many starting points 
for the structural analysis of occupational roles. 

Sociologists have neglected the institution of 
property. Economic historians have paid some 
attention to it, but on the whole the best treatments 
are found in the works of legal historians. From 
the extensive literature, we have chosen a selection 
from Pollock and Maitland’s History of English 
Law that deals with the earlier phases of the legal 
development which led eventually to the modern 
institution of ownership in land. This selection is 
obviously a very fragmentary representation of a 
large and important subject. 

As noted in the two more general Introductions 
above, contract is the master institution in the 
economic field. Sir Henry Maine, as a legal his- 
torian with an evolutionary perspective, was 
probably most important in putting the problem 
into the center of social thinking.” He regarded 
contract as a positive institution, and not simply 
in the more negative terms common in the utili- 
tarian tradition. However, Durkheim, above all, 
placed contract in a central position in the theoreti- 
cal analysis of modern society, as well as in the 
structure of theory as such. The last selection in 
the second subsection (chapter 7 of Book I of his 
Division of Labor) is a classic of sociological 
theory. Polemically oriented to Spencer’s concept 
of contractual relations, it is the definitive critique 
of utilitarianism from the point of view of the 
problem of order or social integration; and he 
built his own theory of organic solidarity on this 
foundation. 

There is a direct transition from the institutional 
structure of contract to the organization of the 
more specifically economic modes of contractual 
relations in markets. Sociologists have also seri- 
ously neglected the market, tending to regard it 
as the subject matter of the economist; however, 
the latter has tended to neglect the market’s socio- 
logical aspects. In the period under consideration, 
Weber’s brief statement on the nature and types 
of markets is the most penetrating and comprehen- 
sive in the literature. 

The subject of markets leads directly to the 
subject of the different modes of orientation to the 
problem of monetary proceeds—the more or less 
direct analytical sense in which we can speak of 
“capitalism.” Again, Weber, in a brief selection 
from his economic sociology, presents the most 
penetrating discussion of this. 

The Introduction to Part Two is concerned with 


2. In relatively direct relation, that is, to sociological 
interests. The immense literature on the “social contract” 
preceding this belongs rather to political theory. See the 
Introduction to Part One, Section A. 


the nature of money itself, as an institutionalized 
mechanism performing the two functions defined 
by the classical economists as constituting a “meas- 
ure of value” and as constituting a “medium of 
exchange.” However, it is difficult to find a more 
general analysis of the nature of money that links 
its economic characteristics with its institutional 
foundations. In this area, at the end of the period, 
a new level was reached in Keynes’s famous Gen- 
eral Theory. We have included the chapter from 
it that summarizes the principal characteristics of 
and presuppositions about money. 

Finally, we have included Frank Knight’s paper, 
though it verges on being too recent, as a general 
statement of the nature of a “free enterprise” 
economy. Though Professor Knight was not, in 
this Reader’s terms, considering the economy 
as a subsystem of the total society, his delineation 
of it fits very well with this concept. 

The fourth subsection returns to the considera- 
tion of structural units in the society. Rather 
earlier than most of our authors, Le Play made a 
classic study of European workers’ households that 
provides a general account of the setting of the 
development of the recruitment of the “worker” 
level of the labor force in the course of the indus- 
trial revolution. This selection is followed by two 
selections from Weber’s economic sociology. The 
first deals with the theme of “economic bureauc- 
racy”—i.e., with the firm as a social organization, 
as distinguished from a “combinatorial mechanism” 
for the factors of production. For Weber, harness- 
ing the mechanisms of bureaucracy to privately 
controlled economic production was the principal 
characteristic, structurally speaking, of “rational 
bourgeois capitalism,” as distinguished from the 
other types described in the second selection in the 
third subsection. Weber in part directly analyzed 
and in part foresaw the trend of “occupationalizing” 
the process of production. The second Weber selec- 
tion here deals with what he considered the two 
crucial types of orientation of such units to the 
market—orientation to profit, and orientation to 
“budgetary management.” Structurally speaking, 
this is the line dividing orientation toward self-inter- 
est and orientation toward collective interest— 
alternatives often erroneously considered “psy- 
chological.” Weber correctly treats this.as a struc- 
tural feature of organizational units involved in 
the economy, and not as a question of individuals’ 
motivations. 

A selection from Alfred Marshall on the prob- 
lem of organization in industry completes this sub- 
section. More than any other economic theorist, 
Marshall introduced organization, as a fourth fac- 
tor of production, into the threefold classicai 
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scheme of land, labor, and capital. Marshall sup- 
ported this important theoretical decision with a 
very shrewd survey of relatively empirical aspects 
of economic organization. The sociological rele- 
vance of this problem is evident; through the 
organizational factor, one of the major aspects of 
the society’s institutional structure impinges on the 
economic process as such. 

The final subsection essentially consists of a 
recognition of the problems of structural evolution 


I-GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


and change in the economic field. It comprises two 
selections. The first, written by the Austrian eco- 
nomic historian Karl Biicher, served for long as the 
classic typology of modes of organization of pro- 
duction in the industrial field. The other is Joseph 
Schumpeter’s famous concept of entrepreneurship, 
which has had a profound influence on studies of 
economic development, and is clearly as much 
sociological as economic in its theoretical orienta- 
tion. 


Wants in Relation to Activities 


BY ALFRED MARSHALL 


HUMAN WANTS AND DESIRES are 
countless in number and very various in kind. The 
uncivilized man indeed has not many more than the 
brute animal; but every step in his progress upwards 
increases the variety of his needs together with 
the variety in his methods of satisfying them. Thus 
though the brute and the savage alike have their 
preferences for chioce morsels, neither of them 
cares much for variety for its own sake. As, how- 
ever, man rises in civilization, as his mind becomes 
developed, and even his animal passions begin to 
associate themselves with mental activities, his 
wants become rapidly more subtle and more vari- 
ous; and in the minor details of life he begins to 
desire change for the sake of change, long before he 
has consciously escaped from the yoke of custom. 
The first great step in this direction comes with the 
art of making a fire: gradually he gets to accustom 
himself to many different kinds of food and drink 
cooked in many different ways; and before long 
monotony begins to become irksome to him, and he 
finds it a great hardship when accident compels 
him to live for a long time exclusively on one or 
two kinds of food. 

As a man’s riches increase his food and drink be- 
comes more various and costly, but his appetite is 
limited by nature, and when his expenditure on 


Reprinted from Alfred Marshall, Principles of Econom- 
ics (2d ed.; London: Macmillan and Co., 1891), chap. ii, 


pp. 144-48. 


food is extravagant it is more often to gratify the 
desires of hospitality and display than to indulge 
his own senses. 

This brings us to remark with Senior that “Strong 
as is the desire for variety, it is weak compared with 
the desire for distinction: a feeling which if we con- 
sider its universality, and its constancy, that it af- 
fects all men and at all times, that it comes with us 
from the cradle and never leaves us till we go into 
the grave, may be pronounced to be the most power- 
ful of human passions.” This great half-truth is 
well illustrated by a comparison of the desire for 
choice and various food with that for choice and 
various dress. 

That need for dress which is the result of nat- 
ural causes varies with the climate and the season 
of year, and a little with the nature of a person’s 
occupations. But in dress conventional wants over- 
shadow those which are natural. Thus in many of 
the earlier stages of civilization the sumptuary man- 
dates of Law and Custom have rigidly prescribed 
to the members of each caste or industrial grade, 
the style and the standard of expense up to which 
their dress must reach and beyond which they 
may not go; and part of the substance of these 
mandates remains now, though subject to rapid 
change. In Scotland, for instance, in Adam Smith’s 
time many persons were allowed by custom to go 
abroad without shoes and stockings who may not 
do so now; and many may still do it in Scotland who 
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might not in England. Again, in England now a 
well-to-do labourer is expected to appear on Sun- 
day in a black coat and, in some places, in a silk 
hat; though these would have subjected him to ridi- 
cule but a short time ago. In all the lower ranks of 
life there is a constant increase both in that variety 
and expensiveness which custom requires as a mini- 
mum, and in that which it tolerates as a maximum; 
and the efforts to obtain distinction by dress are 
extending themselves throughout the lower grades 
of English society. 

But in the upper grades, though the dress of 
women is still various and costly, that of men is 
simple and inexpensive as compared with what it 
was in Europe not long ago, and is to-day in the 
East. For those men who are most truly distin- 
guished on their own account, have a natural dis- 
like to seem to claim attention by their dress; and 
they have set the fashion.” 

House room satisfies the imperative need for 
shelter from the weather: but that need plays very 
little part in the effective demand for house room. 
For though a small but well-built cabin gives ex- 
cellent shelter, its stifling atmosphere, its neces- 
sary uncleanliness, and its want of the decencies 
and the quiet of life are great evils. It is not so much 
that they cause physical discomfort as that they 
tend to stunt the faculties, and limit people’s higher 
activities. With every increase in these activities the 
demand for larger house room becomes more 
urgent.” 

And therefore relatively large and well appointed 
house room is, even in the lowest social ranks, at 
once a “necessary for efficiency,” and the most 
convenient and obvious way of advancing a ma- 
terial claim to social distinction. And even in those 
grades in which everyone has house room sufficient 
for the higher activities of himself and his family, 
a yet further and almost unlimited increase is de- 


1. A woman may display wealth, but she may not dis- 
play only her wealth, by her dress; or else she defeats her 
ends, She must also suggest some distinction of character 
as well as of wealth: for though her dress may owe more 
to her dressmaker than to herself, yet there is a traditional 
assumption that, being less busy than man with external 
affairs, she can give more time to taking thought as to her 
dress. Even under the sway of modern fashions, to be 
“well dressed”—not “expensively dressed” —is a reasonable 
minor aim for those who desire to be distinguished for 
their faculties and abilities; and this will be still more the 
case if the evil dominion of the wanton vagaries of fashion 
should pass away. For to arrange costumes beautiful in 
themselves, various and well-adapted to their purposes is 
an object worthy of high endeavour; it belongs to the 
same class, though not to the same rank in that class, as 
the painting of a good picture. 

2. It is true that many active minded working men 
prefer cramped lodgings in a town to a roomy cottage in 
the country; but that is because they have a strong taste 
for those activities for which a country life offers little 
scope. 


sired as a requisite for the exercise of many of the 
higher social activities. 

It is again the desire for the exercise and develop- 
ment of activities, spreading through every rank of 
society, which leads not only to the pursuit of 
science, literature and art for their own sake, but to 
the rapidly increasing demand for the work of those 
who pursue them as professions. This is one of the 
most marked characteristics of our age; and the 
same may be said of the growing desire for those 
amusements, such as athletic games and travelling, 
which develop activities, rather than indulge any 
sensuous craving.” 

For indeed the desire for excellence for its own 
sake, is almost as wide in its range as the lower 
desire for distinction. As that graduates down from 
the ambition of those who may hope that their 
names will be in men’s mouths in distant lands and 
in distant times, to the hope of the country lass 
that the new ribbon she puts on for Easter may not 
pass unnoticed by her neighbours; so the desire for 
excellence for its own sake graduates down from 
that of a Newton, or a Stradivarius, to that of the 
fisherman who, even when no one is looking and he 
is not in a hurry, delights in handling his craft well, 
and in the fact that she is well built and responds 
promptly to his guidance. Desires of this kind exert 
a great influence on the Supply of the highest 
faculties and the greatest inventions; and they are 
not unimportant on the side of Demand. For a large 
part of the demand for the most highly skilled pro- 
fessional services and the best work of the me- 
chanical artisan, arises from the delight that people 
have in the training of their own faculties, and in 
exercising them by aid of the most delicately ad- 
justed and responsive implements. 

Speaking broadly therefore, although it is man’s 
wants in the earliest stages of his development that 
give rise to his activities, yet afterwards each new 
step upwards is to be regarded rather as the de- 
velopment of new activities giving rise to new wants, 
than that of new wants giving rise to new activities. 

We see this clearly if we look away from healthy 
conditions of life, where new activities are con- 
stantly being developed; and watch the West In- 
dian negro, using his new freedom and wealth not 
to get the means of satisfying new wants, but in 
idle stagnation that is not rest; or again look at 
that rapidly lessening part of the English working 
classes, who have no ambition and no pride or de- 
light in the growth of their faculties and activities, 

3. As a minor point it may be noticed that those drinks 
which stimulate the mental activities are largely displacing 
those which merely gratify the senses. The consumption of 
tea is increasing very fast while that of alcohol is station- 
ary; and there is in all ranks of society a diminishing 


demand for the grosser and more immediately stupefying 
form of alcohol. 
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and spend on drink whatever surplus their wages 
afford over the bare necessities of a squalid life. 

It is not true therefore that “the Theory of Con- 
sumption is the scientific basis of economics.” For 
much that is of chief interest in the Science of 
Wants, is borrowed from the Science of Efforts and 
Activities. These two supplement one another; 
either is incomplete without the other. But if either, 
more than the other, may claim to be the in- 
terpreter of the history of man, whether on the 
economic side or any other, it is the Science of Ac- 
tivities and not that of Wants; and McCulloch in- 
dicated their true relations when, discussing “the 
Progressive Nature of Man,” he said:—“The grati- 


fication of a want or a desire is merely a step to 
some new pursuit. In every stage of his progress he 
is destined to contrive and invent, to engage in new 
undertakings; and, when these are accomplished 
to enter with fresh energy upon others.” 

From this it follows that such a discussion of 
Demand as is possible at this stage of our work, 
must be confined to an elementary analysis of an 
almost purely formal kind. The higher study of 
Consumption must come after, and not before, the 
main body of economic analysis; and, though it may 
have its beginning within the proper domain of 
economics, it cannot find its conclusions there, but 
must extend far beyond. 


II-ECONOMIC INSTITUTIONS 


1. Capitalists and Laborers 


BY ADAM SMITH 


THE PRODUCE of labour constitutes the 
natural recompence or wages of labour. 

In that original state of things, which precedes 
both the appropriation of land and the accumula- 
tion of stock, the whole produce of labour belongs 
to the labourer. He has neither landlord nor master 
to share with him. 

Had this state continued, the wages of labour 
would have augmented with all those improvements 
in its productive powers, to which the division of 
labour gives occasion. All things would gradually 
have become cheaper. They would have been pro- 
duced by a smaller quantity of labour; and as the 
commodities produced by equal quantities of 
labour would naturdlly in this state of things be ex- 
changed for one another, they would have been 
purchased likewise with the produce of a smaller 
quantity. 

But though all things would have become cheaper 
in reality, in appearance many things might have 
become dearer than before, or have been exchanged 
for a greater quantity of other goods. Let us sup- 


Reprinted from Adam Smith, An Inquiry into the 
Nature and Causes of the Wealth of Nations (7th ed.; 
London: A. Strahan & T. Cadell, 1793), chap. viii, pp. 
96-111. 


pose, for example, that in the greater part of em- 
ployments the productive powers of labour had 
been improved to tenfold, or that a day’s labour 
could produce ten times the quantity of work 
which it had done originally; but that in a particular 
employment they had been improved only to 
double, or that a day’s labour could produce only 
twice the quantity of work which it had done be- 
fore. In exchanging the produce of a day’s labour 
in the greater part of employments, for that of a 
day’s labour in this particular one, ten times the 
original quality of work in them would purchase 
only twice the original quantity in it. Any particu- 
lar quantity in it, therefore, a pound weight, for 
example, would appear to be five times dearer than 
before. In reality, however, it would be twice as 
cheap. Though it required five times the quantity 
of other goods to purchase it, it would require only 
half the quantity of labour either to purchase or to 
produce it. The acquisition, therefore, would be 
twice as easy as before. 

But this original state of things, in which the 
labourer enjoyed the whole produce of his own 
labour, could not last beyond the first introduction 
of the appropriation of land and the accumulation 
of stock. It was at an end, therefore, long before the 
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most considerable improvements were made in the 
productive powers of labour, and it would be to no 
purpose to trace further what might have been its 
effects upon the recompence or wages of labour. 

As soon as land becomes private property, the 
landlord demands a share of almost all the pro- 
duce which the labourer can either raise, or col- 
lect from it. His rent makes the first deduction from 
the produce of the labour which is employed upon 
land. 

It seldom happens that the person who tills the 
ground has wherewithal to maintain himself till 
he reaps the harvest. His maintenance is generally 
advanced to him from the stock of a master, the 
farmer who employs him, and who would have no 
interest to employ him, unless he was to share in 
the produce of his labour, or unless his stock was 
to be replaced to him with a profit. This profit makes 
a second deduction from the produce of the labour 
which is employed upon land. 

The produce of almost all other labour is liable 
to the like deduction of profit. In all arts and manu- 
factures the greater part of the workmen stand in 
need of a master to advance them the materials of 
their work, and their wages and maintenance till it 
be completed. He shares in the produce of their 
labour, or in the value which it adds to the materials 
upon which it is bestowed; and in this share consists 
his profit. 

It sometimes happens, indeed, that a single in- 
dependent workman has stock sufficient both to 
purchase the materials of his work, and to maintain 
himself till it be completed. He is both master and 
workman, and enjoys the whole produce of his 
own labour, or the whole value which it adds to the 
materials upon which it is bestowed. It includes 
what are usually two distinct revenues, belonging 
to two distinct persons, the profits of stock, and 
the wages of labour. 

Such cases, however, are not very frequent, and 
in every part of Europe, twenty workmen serve 
under a master for one that is independent; and the 
wages of labour are every where understood to be, 
what they usually are, when the labourer is one 
person, and the owner of the stock which em- 
ploys him another. 

What are the common wages of labour, depends 
every where upon the contract usually made be- 
tween those two parties, whose interests are by no 
means the same. The workmen desire to get as 
much, the masters to give as little as possible. The 
former are disposed to combine in order to raise, 
the latter in order to lower the wages of labour. 

It is not, however, difficult to foresee which of 
the two parties must, upon all ordinary occasions, 
have the advantage in the dispute, and force the 


other into a compliance with their terms. The 
masters, being fewer in number, can combine much 
more easily; and the law, besides, authorises, or 
at least'does not prohibit their combinations, while 
it prohibits those of the workmen. We have no 
acts of parliament against combining to lower the 
price of work; but many against combining to raise 
it. In all such disputes the masters can hold out 
much longer. A landlord, a farmer, a master manu- 
facturer, or merchant, though they did not employ 
a single workman, could generally live a year or 
two upon the stocks which they have already ac- 
quired. Many workmen could not subsist a week, 
few could subsist a month, and scarce any a year 
without employment. In the long-run the workman 
may be as necessary to his master as his master 
is to him; but the necessity is not so immediate. 

We rarely hear, it has been said, of the com- 
binations of masters, though frequently of those 
of workmen. But whoever imagines, upon this ac- 
count, that masters rarely combine, is as ignorant 
of the world as of the subject. Masters are always 
and every where in a sort of tacit, but constant and 
uniform, combination, not to raise the wages of 
labour above their actual rate. To violate this com- 
bination is every where a most unpopular action, 
and a sort of reproach to a master among his 
neighbors and equals. We seldom, indeed, hear of 
this combination, because it is the usual, and one 
may say, the natural state of things which nobody 
ever hears of. Masters too sometimes enter into 
particular combinations to sink the wages of la- 
bour even below this rate. These are always con- 
ducted with the utmost silence and secrecy, till the 
moment of execution, and when the workmen 
yield, as they sometimes do, without resistance, 
though severely felt by them, they are never heard 
of by other people. Such combinations, however, 
are frequently resisted by a contrary defensive com- 
bination of the workmen; who sometimes too, with- 
out any provocation of this kind, combine of their 
own accord to raise the price of their labour. Their 
usual pretenses are, sometimes the high price of 
provisions; sometimes the great profit which their 
masters make by their work. But whether their com- 
binations be offensive or defensive, they are always 
abundantly heard of. In order to bring the point 
to a speedy decision, they have always recourse 
to the loudest clamour, and sometimes*to the most 
shocking violence and outrage. They are desperate, 
and act with the folly and extravagance of desperate 
men, who must either starve, or frighten their mas- 
ters into an immediate compliance with their de- 
mands. The masters upon these occasions are just 
as clamorous upon the other side, and never cease 
to call aloud for the assistance of the civil magis- 
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trate, and the rigorous execution of those laws which 
have been enacted with so much severity against 
the combinations of servants, labourers, and jour- 
neymen. The workmen, accordingly, very seldom 
derive any advantage from the violence of those 
tumultuous combinations, which, partly from the 
interposition of the civil magistrate, partly from 
the superior steadiness of the masters, partly from 
the necessity which the greater part of the workmen 
are under of submitting for the sake of present sub- 
sistence, generally end in nothing, but the punish- 
ment or ruin of the ringleaders. 

But though in disputes with their workmen, mas- 
ters must generally have the advantage, there is 
however a certain rate, below which it seems im- 
possible to reduce, for any considerable time, the 
ordinary wages even of the lowest species of 
labour. 

A man must always live by his work, and his 
wages must at least be sufficient to maintain him. 
They must even upon most occasions be somewhat 
more; otherwise it would be impossible for him to 
bring up a family, and the race of such workmen 
could not last beyond:the first generation. Mr. 
Cantillon seems, upon this account, to suppose that 
the lowest species of common labourers must every 
where earn at least double their own maintenance, 
in order that one with another they may be en- 
abled to bring up two children; the labour of the 
wife, on account of her necessary attendance on the 
children, being supposed no more than sufficient to 
provide for herself. But one half the children born, 
it is computed, die before the age of manhood. The 
poorest labourers, therefore, according to this ac- 
count, must, one with another, attempt to rear at 
least four children, in order that two may have an 
equal chance of living to that age. But the necessary 
maintenance of four children, it is supposed, may be 
nearly equal to that of one man. The labour of an 
able-bodied slave, the same author adds, is com- 
puted to be worth double his maintenance; and 
that of the meanest labourer, he thinks, cannot be 
worth less than that of an able-bodied slave. Thus 
far at least seems certain, that, in order to bring up 
a family, the labour of the husband and wife to- 
gether must, even in the lowest species of common 
labour, be able to earn something more than what 
is precisely necessary for their own maintenance; 
but in what proportion, whether in that above 
mentioned, or in any other, I shall not take upon me 
to determine. 

There are certain circumstances, however, which 
sometimes give the labourers an advantage, and 
enable them to raise their wages considerably above 
this rate; evidently the lowest which is consistent 
with common humanity. 


When in any country the demand for those who 
live by wages, labourers, journeymen, servants of 
every kind, is continually increasing; when every 
year furnishes employment for a greater number 
than had been employed the year before, the work- 
men have no occasion to combine in order to raise 
their wages. The scarcity of hands occasions a com- 
petition among masters, who bid against one an- 
other, in order to get workmen, and thus voluntarily 
break through the natural combination of masters 
not to raise wages. 

The demand for those who live by wages, it is 
evident, cannot increase but in proportion to the 
increase of the funds which are destined to the 
payment of wages. These funds are of two kinds: 
first, the revenue which is over and above what is 
necessary for the maintenance; and, secondly, the 
stock which is over and above what is necessary for 
ihe employment of their masters. 

When the landlord, annuitant, or monied man, 
has a greater revenue than what he judges suffi- 
cient to maintain his own family, he employs either 
the whole or a part of the surplus in maintaining 
one or more menial servants. Increase this surplus, 
and he will naturally increase the number of those 
servants. 

When an independent workman, such as a weaver 
or shoemaker, has got more stock than what is 
sufficient to purchase the materials of his own work, 
and to maintain himself till he can dispose of it, 
he naturally employs one or more journeymen with 
the surplus, in order to make a profit by their work. 
Increase this surplus, and he will naturally increase 
the number of his journeymen. 

The demand for those who live by wages, there- 
fore, necessarily increases with the increase of the 
revenue and stock of every country, and cannot 
possibly increase without it. The increase of reve- 
nue and stock is the increase of national wealth. 
The demand for those who live by wages, therefore, 
naturally increases with the increase of national 
wealth, and cannot possibly increase without it. 

It is not the actual greatness of national wealth, 
but its continual increase, which occasions a rise 
in the wages of labour. It is not, accordingly, in 
the richest countries, but in the most thriving, or 
in those which are growing rich the fastest, that 
the wages of labour are highest. England is cer- 
tainly, in the present times, a much richer country 
than any part of North America. The wages of 
labour, however, are much higher in North Ameri- 
ca than in any part of England. In the province 
of New York, common labourers earn” three shill- 
ings and sixpence currency, equal to two shillings 


* This was written in 1773, before the commencement 
of the late disturbances. 
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sterling, a day; ship carpenters, ten shillings and 
sixpence currency, with a pint of rum worth six- 
pence sterling, equal in all to six shillings and six- 
pence sterling; house carpenters and bricklayers, 
eight shillings currency, equal to four shillings and 
sixpence sterling; journeymen taylors, five shillings 
currency, equal to about two shillings and ten pence 
sterling. These prices are all above the London 
price; and wages are said to be as high in the other 
colonies as in New York. The price of provisions 
is every where in North America much lower than 
in England. A dearth has never been known there. 
In the worst seasons, they have always had a suffi- 
ciency for themselves, though less for exportation. 
If the money price of labour, therefore, be higher 
than it is any where in the mother country, its real 
price, the real command of the necessaries and 
conveniences of life which it conveys to the 
labourer, must be higher in a still greater propor- 
tion. 

But though North America is not yet so rich as 
England, it is much more thriving, and advancing 
with much greater rapidity to the further acquisi- 
tion of riches. The most decisive mark of the pros- 
perity of any country is the increase of the number 
of its inhabitants. In Great Britain, and most other 
European countries, they are not supposed to double 
in less than five hundred years. In the British colo- 
nies in North America, it has been found, that they 
double in twenty or five-and-twenty years. Nor in 
the present times is this increase principally owing 
to the continual importation of new inhabitants, but 
to the great multiplication of the species. Those 
who live to old age; it is said, frequently see there 
from fifty to a hundred, and sometimes many more, 
descendants from their own body. Labour is there 
so well rewarded, that a numerous family of chil- 
dren, instead of being a burthen, is a source of 
opulence and prosperity to the parents. The labour 
of each child, before it can leave their house, is 
computed to be worth a hundred pounds clear gain 
to them. A young widow with four or five young 
children, who, among the middling or inferior ranks 
of people in Europe, would have so little chance for 
a second husband, is there frequently courted as a 
sort of fortune. The value of children is the greatest 
of all encouragements to marriage. We cannot, 
therefore, wonder that the people in North America 
should generally marry very young. Notwithstand- 
ing the great increase occasioned by such early 
marriages, there is a continual complaint of the 
scarcity of hands in North America. The demand 
for labourers, the funds destined for maintaining 
them, increase, it seems, still faster than they can 
find labourers to employ. 

Though the wealth of a country should be very 


great, yet if it has been long stationary, we must 
not expect to find the wages of labour very high in 
it. The funds destined for the payment of wages, 
the revenue and stock of its inhabitants, may be of 
the greatest extent; but if they have continued for 
several centuries of the same, or very nearly of the 
same extent, the number of labourers employed 
every year could easily supply, and even more than 
supply, the number wanted the following year. 
There could seldom be any scarcity of hands, nor 
could the masters be obliged to bid against one an- 
other in order to get them. The hands, on the 
contrary, would, in this case, naturally multiply 
beyond their employment. There would be a con- 
stant scarcity of employment, and the labourers 
would be obliged to bid against one another in order 
to get it. If in such a country the wages of labour 
had ever been more than sufficient to maintain the 
labourer, and to enable him to bring up a family, 
the competition of the labourers and the interest 
of the masters would soon reduce them to this low- 
est rate which is consistent with common humanity. 
China has been long one of the richest, that is, one 
of the most fertile, best cultivated, most industrious, 
and most populous countries in the world. It seems, 
however, to have been long stationary. Marco 
Polo, who visited it more than five hundred years 
ago, describes its cultivation, industry, and popu- 
lousness, almost in the same terms in which they 
are described by travellers in the present times. It 
had, perhaps, even long before his time, acquired 
that full complement of riches which the nature of 
its laws and institutions permits it to acquire. The ac- 
counts of all travellers, inconsistent in many other 
respects, agree in the low wages of labour, and in 
the difficulty which a labourer finds in bringing up 
a family in China. If by digging the ground a whole 
day he can get what will purchase a small qauntity 
of rice in the evening, he is contented. The condi- 
tion of artificers is, if possible, still worse. Instead 
of waiting idolently in their work-houses, for the 
calls of their customers, as in Europe, they are 
continually running about the streets, with the tools 
of their respective trades, offering their service, and 
as it were begging employment. The poverty of the 
lower ranks of people in China far surpasses that of 
the most beggarly nations in Europe. In the neigh- 
bourhood of Canton many hundred, it ig commonly 
said, many thousand families have no habitation on 
the land, but live constantly in little fishing boats 
upon the rivers and canals. The subsistence which 
they find there is so scanty that they are eager to 
fish up the nastiest garbage thrown overboard from 
any European ship. Any carrion, the carcase of a 
dead dog or cat, for example, though half putrid 
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and stinking, is as welcome to them as the most 
wholesome food to the people of other countries. 
Marriage is encouraged in China, not by the prof- 
itableness of children, but by the liberty of destroy- 
ing them. In all great towns several are every night 
exposed in the street, or drowned like puppies in 
the water. The performance of this horrid office is 
even said to be the avowed business by which some 
people earn their subsistence. 

China, however, though it may perhaps stand 
still, does not seem to go backwards. Its towns are 
no where deserted by their inhabitants. The lands 
which had once been cultivated, are nowhere neg- 
lected. The same, or very nearly the same, annual 
labour must therefore continue to be performed, 
and the funds destined for maintaining it must not, 
consequently, be sensibly diminished. The lowest 
class of labourers, therefore, notwithstanding their 
scanty subsistence, must some way or another make 
shift to continue their race so far as to keep up their 
usual numbers. 

But it would be otherwise in a country where 
the funds destined for the maintenance of Jabour 
were sensibly decaying. Every year the demand for 
servants and labourers would, in all the different 
classes of employments, be less than it had been 
the year before. Many who had been bred in the 
superior classes, not being able to find employment 
in their own business, would be glad to seek it in 
the lowest. The lowest class being not only over- 
stocked with its own workmen, but with the over- 
flowings of all the other classes, the competition 
for employment would be so great in it, as to re- 
duce the wages of labour to the most miserable 


and scanty subsistence of the labourer. Many would 
not be able to find employment even upon these 
hard terms, but would either starve, or be driven 
to seek a subsistence either by begging, or by the 
perpetration perhaps of the greatest enormities. 
Want, famine, and mortality, would immediately 
prevail in that class, and from thence extend them- 
selves to all the superior classes, till the number 
of inhabitants in the country was reduced to what 
could easily be maintained by the revenue and 
stock which remained in it, and which had escaped 
either the tyranny or calamity which had destroyed 
the rest. This perhaps is nearly the present state of 
Bengal, and of some other of the English settle- 
ments in the East Indies. In a fertile country which 
had before been much depopulated, where subsist- 
ence, consequently, should not be very difficult, and 
where, notwithstanding, three or four hundred 
thousand people die of hunger in one year, we may 
be assured that the funds destined for the main- 
tenance of the labouring poor are fast decaying. 
The difference between the genius of the British 
constitution which protects and governs North 
America, and that of the mercantile company which 
oppresses and domineers in the East Indies, cannot 
perhaps be better illustrated than by the different 
state of those countries. 

The liberal reward of labour, therefore, as it is 
the necessary effect, so it is the natural symptom of 
increasing national wealth. The scanty maintenance 
of the labouring poor, on the other hand, is the 
natural symptom that things are at a stand, and 
their starving condition that they are going fast 
backwards. 


2. The Division of Society into Classes 


By THOMAS R. MALTHUS 


DR. ADAM SMITH has very justly ob- 
served, that nations, as well as individuals, grow 
rich by parsimony, and poor by profusion; and that, 
therefore, every frugal man was a friend, and every 
spendthrift an enemy to his country. The reason he 


Reprinted from Thomas R. Malthus, First Essay on 
Population (1798), reprinted for the Royal Economic 
Society (London: Macmillan Co., 1926), pp. 282-301, 
with the permission of the Macmillan Co. 


gives is, that what is saved from revenue is always 
added to stock, and is therefore taken from the 
maintenance of labour that is generally unproduc- 
tive, and employed in the maintenance of labour 
that realizes itself in valuable commodities. No 
observation can be more evidently just. The subject 
of Mr. Godwin’s essay is a little similar in its first 
appearance, but in essence is as distinct as possible. 
He considers the mischief of profusion, as an ac- 
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knowledged truth; and therefore makes his com- 
parison between the avaricious man, and the man 
who spends his income. But the avaricious man of 
Mr. Godwin, is totally a distinct character, at least 
with regard to his effect upon the prosperity of the 
state, from the frugal man of Dr. Adam Smith. The 
frugal man in order to make more money, saves 
from his income, and adds to his capital; and this 
capital he either employs himself in the mainte- 
nance of productive labour, or he lends it to some 
other person, who will probably employ it in this 
way. He benefits the state, because he adds to its 
general capital; and because wealth employed as 
capital, not only sets in motion more labour, than 
when spent as income, but the labour is besides of a 
more valuable kind. But the avaricious man of Mr. 
Godwin locks up his wealth in a chest, and sets in 
motion no labour of any kind, either productive or 
unproductive. This is so essential a difference, that 
Mr. Godwin’s decision in his essay, appears at once 
as evidently true. It could not, indeed, but occur to 
Mr. Godwin, that some present inconvenience 
might arise to the poor, from thus locking up the 
funds destined for the maintenance of labour. The 
only way, therefore, he had of weakening this ob- 
jection, was to compare the two characters chiefly 
with regard to their tendency to accelerate the ap- 
proach of that happy state of cultivated equality, on 
which he says we ought always to fix our eyes as our 
polar star. 

I think it has been proved in the former parts of 
this essay, that such a state of society is absolutely 
impracticable. What consequences then are we to 
expect from looking to such a point, as our guide 
and polar star, in the great sea of political discovery? 
Reason would teach us to expect no other, than 
winds perpetually adverse, constant but fruitless 
toil, frequent shipwreck, and certain misery. We 
shall not only fail in making the smallest real ap- 
proach towards such a perfect form of society; but 
by wasting our strength of mind and body, in a di- 
rection in which it is impossible to proceed, and by 
the frequent distress which we must necessarily oc- 
casion by our repeated failures, we shall evidently 
impede that degree of improvement in society, 
which is really attainable. 

It has appeared that a society constituted accord- 
ing to Mr. Godwin’s system, must, from the inevit- 
able laws of our nature, degenerate into a class of 
proprietors, and a class of labourers; and that the 
substitution of benevolence, for self-love, as the 
moving principle of society, instead of producing 
the happy effects that might be expected from so 
fair a name, would cause the same pressure of want 
to be felt by the whole of society, which is now felt 
only by a part. It is to the established administration 


of property, and to the apparently narrow principle 
of self-love, that we are indebted for all the noblest 
exertions of human genius, all the finer and more 
delicate emotions of the soul, for every thing, in- 
deed, that distinguishes the civilized, from the sav- 
age state; and no sufficient change, has as yet taken 
place in the nature of civilized man, to enable us to 
say, that he either is, or ever will be, in a state, when 
he may safely throw down the ladder by which he 
has risen to this eminence. 

If in every society that has advanced beyond the 
savage state, a class of proprietors, and a class of 
labourers,’ must necessarily exist, it is evident, that, 
as labour is the only property of the class of la- 
bourers, every thing that tends to diminish the 
value of this property, must tend to diminish the 
possessions of this part of society. The only way 
that a poor man has of supporting himself in inde- 
pendence, is by the exertion of his bodily strength. 
This is the only commodity he has to give in ex- 
change for the necessaries of life. It would hardly 
appear then that you benefit him, by narrowing the 
market for this commodity, by decreasing the de- 
mand for labour, and lessening the value of the only 
property that he possesses. 

Mr. Godwin would perhaps say, that the whole 
system of barter and exchange, is a vile and iniqui- 
tous traffic. If you would essentially relieve the poor 
man, you should take a part of his labour upon 
yourself, or give him your money, without exacting 
so severe a return for it. In answer to the first 
method proposed, it may be observed, that even if 
the rich could be persuaded to assist the poor in 
this way, the value of the assistance would be com- 
paratively trifling. The rich, though they think 
themselves of great importance, bear but a small 
proportion in point of numbers to the poor, and 
would, therefore, relieve them but of a small part of 
their burdens by taking a share. Were all those that 
are employed in the labours of luxuries, added to 
the number of those employed in producing neces- 
saries; and could these necessary labours be amic- 
ably divided among all, each man’s share might in- 
deed be comparatively light; but desireable as such 
an amicable division would undoubtedly be, I can- 


1. It should be observed, that the principal argument 
of this essay, only goes to prove the necessity of a class of 
proprietors, and a class of labourers, but by no means 
infers, that the present great inequality of property, is 
either necessary or useful to society. On the contrary, it 
must certainly be considered as an evil, and every institu- 
tion that promotes it, is essentially bad and impolitic. But 
whether a government could with advantage to society 
actively interfere to repress inequality of fortunes, may be 
a matter of doubt. Perhaps the generous system of perfect 
liberty, adopted by Dr. Adam Smith, and the French 
ceconomists, would be ill exchanged for any system of 
restraint. 
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not conceive any practical principle* according to 
which it could take place. It has been shewn, that 
the spirit of benevolence, guided by the strict im- 
partial justice that Mr. Godwin describes, would, if 
vigorously acted upon, depress in want and misery 
the whole human race. Let us examine what would 
be the consequence, if the proprietor were to retain 
a decent share for himself; but to give the rest away 
to the poor, without exacting a task from them in 
return. Not to mention the idleness and the vice 
that such a proceeding, if general, would probably 
create in the present state of society, and the great 
risk there would be, of diminishing the produce of 
land, as well as the labours of luxury, another ob- 
jection yet remains. 

It has appeared that from the principle of popu- 
lation, more will always be in want than can be 
adequately supplied. The surplus of the rich man 
might be sufficient for three, but four will be desir- 
ous to obtain it. He cannot make this selection of 
three out of the four, without conferring a great 
favour on those that are the objects of his choice. 
These persons must consider themselves as under 
a great obligation to him, and as dependent upon 
him for their support. The rich man would feel his 
power, and the poor man his dependence; and the 
evil effects of these two impressions on the human 
heart are well known. Though I perfectly agree with 
Mr. Godwin therefore in the evil of hard labour; 
yet I still think it a less evil, and less calculated to 
debase the human mind, than dependence; and 
every history of man that we have ever read, places 
in a strong point of view, the danger to which that 
mind is exposed, which is intrusted with constant 
power. 

In the present state of things, and particularly 
when labour is in request, the man who does a days 
work for me, confers full as great an obligation 
upon me, as I do upon him. I possess what he wants; 
he possesses what I want. We make an amicable 
exchange. The poor man walks erect in conscious 
independence; and the mind of his employer is not 
vitiated by a sense of power. 

Three or four hundred years ago, there was un- 
doubtedly much less labour in England, in propor- 
tion to the population, than at present; but there 
was much more dependence: and we probably 
should not now enjoy our present degree of civil 
liberty, if the poor, by the introduction of manufac- 


2. Mr. Godwin seems to have but little respect for 
practical principles; but I own it appears to me, that he 
is a much greater benefactor to mankind, who points out 
how inferior good may be attained, than he who merely 
expiates on the deformity of the present state of society, 
and the beauty of a different state, without pointing out 
a practical method, that might be immediately applied, 
of accelerating our advances from the one, to the other. 


tures, had not been enabled to give something in 
exchange for the provisions of the great Lords, in- 
stead of being dependent upon their bounty. Even 
the greatest enemies of trade and manufactures, and 
I do not reckon myself a very determined friend to 
them, must allow, that when they were introduced 
into England, liberty came in their train. 

Nothing that has been said, tends in the most re- 
mote degree to undervalue the principle of benevo- 
lence. It is one of the noblest and most godlike 
qualities of the human heart, generated perhaps, 
slowly and gradually from self-love; and afterwards 
intended to act as a general law, whose kind office 
it should be, to soften the partial deformities, to 
correct the asperities, and to smooth the wrinkles of 
its parent: and this seems to be the analogy of all 
nature. Perhaps there is no one general law of na- 
ture that will not appear, to us at least, to produce 
partial evil; and we frequently observe at the same 
time, some bountiful provision, which acting as 
another general law, corrects the inequalities of the 
first. 

The proper office of benevolence is to soften the 
partial evils arising from self-love, but it can never 
be substituted in its place. If no man were to allow 
himself to act, till he had completely determined, 
that the action he was about to perform, was more 
conducive than any other to the general good, the 
most enlightened minds would hesitate in perplex- 
ity and amazement; and the unenlightened, would 
be continually committing the grossest mistakes. 

As Mr. Godwin, therefore, has not laid down any 
practical principle, according to which the neces- 
sary labours of agriculture might be amicably 
shared among the whole class of labourers; by gen- 
eral invectives against employing the poor, he ap- 
pears to pursue an unattainable good through much 
present evil. For if every man who employs the 
poor, ought to be considered as their enemy, and as 
adding to the weight of their oppressions; and if the 
miser is, for this reason, to be preferred to the man 
who spends his income, it follows, that any number 
of men who now spend their incomes, might, to the 
advantage of society, be converted into misers. Sup- 
pose then, that a hundred thousand persons who 
now employ ten men each, were to lock up their 
wealth from general use, it is evident, that a million 
of working men of different kinds would be com- 
pletely thrown out of all employment. The exten- 
sive misery that such an event would produce in the 
present state of society, Mr. Godwin himself could 
hardly refuse to acknowledge; and I question 
whether he might not find some difficulty in prov- 
ing, that a conduct of this kind tended more than 
the conduct of those who spend their incomes to 
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“place human beings in the condition in which they 
ought to be placed.” 

But Mr. Godwin says, that the miser really locks 
up nothing; that the point has not been rightly un- 
derstood; and that the true development and defini- 
tion of the nature of wealth have not been applied 
to illustrate it. Having defined therefore wealth, 
very justly, to be the commodities raised and fos- 
tered by human labour, he observes, that the miser 
locks up neither corn, nor oxen, nor clothes, nor 
houses. Undoubtedly he does not really lock up 
these articles, but he locks up the power of produc- 
ing them, which is virtually the same. These things 
are certainly used and consumed by his contempo- 
raries, as truly, and to as great an extent, as if he 
were a beggar; but not to as great an extent, as if 
he had employed his wealth, in turning up more 
land, in breeding more oxen, in employing more 
taylors, and in building more houses. But suppos- 
ing, for a moment, that the conduct of the miser 
did not tend to check any really useful produce, 
how are all those, who are thrown out of employ- 
ment, to obtain patents which they may shew in 
order to be awarded a proper share of the food and 
raiment produced by the society? This is the un- 
conquerable difficulty. 

I am perfectly willing to concede to Mr. God- 
win that there is much more labour in the world 
than is really necessary; and that, if the lower 
classes of society could agree among themselves 
never to work more than six or seven hours in the 
day, the commodities essential to human happiness 
might still be produced in as great abundance as at 
present. But it is almost impossible to conceive that 
such an agreement could be adhered to. From the 
principle of population, some would necessarily be 
more in want than others. Those that had large fam- 


ilies, would naturally be desirous of exchanging two 
hours more of their labour for an ampler quantity 
of subsistence. How are they to be prevented from 
making this exchange? It would be a violation of the 
first and most sacred property that a man possesses, 
to attempt, by positive institutions, to interfere with 
his command over his own labour. 

Till Mr. Godwin, therefore, can point out some 
practical plan according to which the necessary 
labour in a society might be equitably divided; his 
invectives against labour, if they were attended to, 
would certainly produce much present evil, without 
approximating us to that state of cultivated equality 
to which he looks forward as his polar star; and 
which, he seems to think, should at present be our 
guide in determining the nature and tendency of 
human actions. A mariner guided by such a polar 
star is in danger of shipwreck. 

Perhaps there is no possible way in which wealth 
could, in general, be employed so beneficially to a 
state, and particularly to the lower orders of it, as 
by improving and rendering productive that land, 
which to a farmer would not answer the expence of 
cultivation. Had Mr. Godwin exerted his energetic 
eloquence in painting the superior worth and use- 
fulness of the character who employed the poor in 
this way, to him who employed them in narrow lux- 
uries, every enlightened man must have applauded 
his efforts. The increasing demand for agricultural 
labour must always tend to better the condition of 
the poor; and if the accession of work be of this 
kind, so far is it from being true, that the poor would 
be obliged to work ten hours, for the same price, 
that they before worked eight, that the very reverse 
would be the fact; and a labourer might then sup- 
port his wife and family as well by the labour of six 
hours, as he could before by the labour of eight. 


3. Types of Division of Labor 


BY MAX WEBER 


EVERY TYPE of social action in a group 
which is oriented to economic considerations and 
every associative relationship of economic signifi- 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and 
Talcott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The 
Free Press, 1947), pp. 218-24. Copyright 1947 by Oxford 
University Press. 


cance involves to some degree a particular mode of 
division and organization of human services in the 
interest of production. A mere glance at the facts of 
economic action reveals that different persons per- 
form different types of work and that these are com- 
bined in the service of common ends, with each 
other and with the non-human means of produc- 
tion, in the most varied ways. The complexity of 
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these phenomena is extreme, but yet it is possible to 
distinguish a few types. 

Human services for economic purposes may be 
distinguished as (a) “managerial,” or (b) oriented to 
the instructions of a managerial agency. The latter 
type will be called “labour” for purposes of the fol- 
lowing discussion. 

It goes without saying that managerial activity 
constitutes “labour” in the most definite sense if 
labour is taken to mean the expenditure of time and 
effort as such. The use of the term labour in contra- 
distinction to managerial activity has, however, 
come to be generally accepted for social reasons 
and this usage will be followed in the present discus- 
sion. For more general purposes, the terms “‘serv- 
ices” or “work” will be used. 

Within a social group the ways in which labour 
or other work may be carried on typically may be 
classified in the following way: (1) technically, ac- 
cording to the way in which the services of a plu- 
rality of co-operating individuals are divided up and 
combined. with each other and with the non-human 
means of production, to carry out the technical pro- 
cedures of production; (2) socially. In the first place, 
forms of labour may vary according to whether 
particular services do or do not fall within the juris- 
diction of autocephalous and autonomous eco- 
nomic units, and according to the economic charac- 
ter of these units. Closely connected with this is 
variation according to the modes and extent to 
which the various services, the non-human means 
of production, and opportunities for economic 
profit, used as sources of profit or as means of ac- 
quisition, are or are not appropriated. These fac- 
tors determine the mode of occupational differenti- 
ation, a social phenomenon, and the organization 
of the market, an economic phenomenon; (3) fi- 
nally, in every case of combination of services with 
each other and with non-human means of produc- 
tion, it is important, in determining their division 
among economic units and the modes of appropria- 
tion, to know whether they are used in a context 
of budgetary administration or of profit-making 
enterprise. 

1. It should be emphatically stated that the pres- 
ent discussion is concerned only with a brief sum- 
mary of the sociological aspects of these phenom- 
ena, so far as they are relevant to its context. The 
economic aspect is included only in so far as it is 
expressed in what are formally sociological cate- 
gories. In a substantive sense, the discussion would 
be economic only if the conditions of price deter- 
mination and market relationships, which have 
heretofore been dealt with only on a theoretical 
level, were introduced into it. It would, however, be 
possible to treat such substantive aspects of the 


problem in such a general introduction to the field 
only in terms which would involve a very unfortu- 
nate kind of one-sidedness. Furthermore, attempts 
to explain these things in purely economic terms are 
both misleading and open to question. To take an 
example: The Dark Ages in the tenth to the twelfth 
centuries have been held to be the decisive period 
for the development of that type of Medieval labour 
which, though subject to corporate regulations, was 
in a sense free labour. In particular, it is held that 
the lords were in a situation of having to compete 
for the fees and income arising from the control 
over land, personal status, and jurisdiction; and 
that this situation permitted peasants, miners, and 
artisans to profit from the competition of the lords. 
It is further held that the decisive period for the de- 
velopment of capitalism was that of the great long- 
drawn-out price revolution of the sixteenth century. 
This led both to an absolute and a relative increase 
in the prices of almost all products of the land in the 
Western World. It is only necessary to apply well- 
known principles of agricultural economics to see 
that this both made possible and stimulated the de- 
velopment of enterprises which sold products on the 
market. This in turn led to the development of large- 
scale production, in part, as in England, of the cap- 
italistic type; in part, as between the Elbe and 
Russia, more on the basis of patriarchal estates. 
Furthermore, it meant, in most cases, an absolute 
rise of prices, but, relatively in the normal case, a 
fall in the price of important industrial products. 
Then, so far as the necessary forms of organization 
and other conditions, both external and subjective, 
were given, there would be a stimulus to the devel- 
opment of market enterprises related in a competi- 
tive system. These were, to be sure, not present in 
Germany, but this fact is held to account for the 
economic decline which started there about that 
time. The consequence of all this is the develop- 
ment of capitalistic enterprises in the industrial field. 
Its necessary prerequisite was the development of 
extensive markets. An indication that this was ac- 
tually happening is seen in certain changes of Eng- 
lish commercial policy, to say nothing of other phe- 
nomena. 

In order to verify theoretical reasoning about the 
substantive economic conditions of the develop- 
ment of economic structures, it would be necessary 
to employ theses, such as these and similar ones. 
This cannot, however, be attempted in the present 
discussion. These and numerous other equally con- 
troversial theories, even so far as they could be 
proved not to be wholly erroneous, cannot be in- 
corporated into the present scheme which is inten- 
tionally limited to sociological concepts. In that the 
present discussion renounces any attempt to take 
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account of this type of data, however, the following 
exposition in this chapter explicitly repudiates any 
claim to concrete “explanation” and restricts itself 
to working out a sociological typology. The same is 
true of the previous discussion in that it consciously 
omitted to develop a theory of money and price de- 
termination. This must be strongly emphasized. For 
the facts of the economic situation provide the flesh 
and blood for a genuine explanation of the process 
by which even a sociologically relevant develop- 
ment takes place. What can be done here is only to 
provide a scaffolding which is adequate to enable 
the analysis to work with relatively clear and defi- 
nite concepts. 

It is obvious, not only that no attempt is here 
made to do justice to the empirical historical aspect 
of economic development, but even the typology of 
the genetic order of possible forms is neglected. The 
present aim is only to develop a systematic scheme 
of classification. 

2. A common and correct objection to the usual 
terminology of economics, is that it fails to make a 
distinction between the “organization” and the “en- 
terprise.’” In the field of economically oriented ac- 
tion, “organization” is a technical category which 
designates the ways in which various types of serv- 
ices are continuously combined with each other and 
with non-human means of production. Its antithesis 
is one of two things: either intermittent activity or 
that which is discontinuous from the technical point 
of view, as is true empirically of every household. 
The antithesis of enterprise, denoting as it does a 
type of economic orientation, namely, profit-mak- 
ing, is the budgetary unit which is oriented to pro- 
vision for needs. Classification of types of economic 
orientation in terms of profit-making enterprise and 
budgetary units is not, however, exhaustive. There 
are actions oriented to acquisition which are not 
covered by the concept of enterprise. All cases of 
seeking earnings from work, like the work of the 
author, the artist, the official, are neither one nor 
the other. The receipt and uses of incomes from in- 
vestment is a clear case of budgetary administration. 

Despite the mixture of categories, a profit-making 
organization (Erwerbsbetrieb)’ is spoken of wher- 
ever there is continuous permanent co-ordinated 


1. Betrieb and Unternehmung. In a good deal of his 
discussion, Weber uses the term Betrieb in a context where 
this distinction is not important. Thus he speaks of an 
Erwerbsbetrieb; hence Betrieb has often been translated as 
“enterprise.” But where the distinction is important in the 
context, “organization” is used.—Eb. 

2. See above note. In most cases it has seemed best to 
translate Erwerbsbetrieb with “enterprise,” as to speak of a 
profit-making organization as distinguished from an enter- 
prise would unduly complicate the terminology without 
ae out sufficiently important empirical distinctions. 
—Eb. 


action on the part of an entrepreneur. Such action is 
in fact unthinkable without an “organization,” 
though, in the limiting case, it may be merely the 
organization of his own activity, without any help 
from others. Here it is a matter primarily of distin- 
guishing the budgetary unit from the enterprise and 
its attendant organization. The term “profit-making 
organization,” instead of a continuous profit-mak- 
ing enterprise is, it may now be noted, to be ac- 
cepted, because there it is unambiguous, only for 
the simplest case where the unit of technical organi- 
zation coincides with the unit of enterprise. But in 
a market economy, it is possible for a number of 
technically separate organizations or “plants” to be 
combined in a single enterprise. The latter receives 
its unity by no means alone through the personal 
relationship of the various units to the same entre- 
preneur, but by virtue of the fact that they are all 
controlled in terms of some kind of consistent plan 
in their exploitation for purposes of profit. It is 
hence possible that there should be transitional 
forms. Where the term “organization” or “plant” is 
used by itself, it will always refer to the technically 
distinct unit consisting in buildings, equipment, la- 
bour forces, and technical management. The latter 
is possibly heterocephalous and heteronomous. This 
state of affairs would still exist, as even ordinary 
usage recognizes, in a communistic economy. The 
term “profit-making organization” will be used 
from now on only in cases where the technical and 
the economic unit, the enterprise, coincide.* 

The relation between organization and enterprise 
raises particularly difficult terminological questions 
in the case of such categories as “factory” and “put- 
ing-out industry.’ The latter is clearly a category 
of enterprise. From the point of view of organiza- 
tion, there are two types of units: The commercial 
organization and those which are parts of the work- 
ers’ households without any centralized workshop 
except in certain cases where a master craftsman 
organizes one on his own initiative. The organiza- 
tions in the worker’s household perform certain 
specified functions for the commercial organization, 
and vice versa. The process is thus not understand- 
able in terms of technical organization alone. It is 
necessary in addition to employ the categories of 
market, profit-making enterprise, household (of the 
individual worker), and exploitation of contracted 
services for profit. ’ 

3. As has already been noted, it does not seem necessary 


to introduce this terminological complication into the 
translation.—Eb. 

4. Hausindustrie. This is often translated as “domestic 
industry.” As Weber points out, however, this term des- 
ignates the unit of technical organization, namely the 
household, and not of business enterprise. For this reason 
such authorities as Professor E. F. Gay prefer the term 
“putting out industry.”—Ep. 
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The concept of “factory” could, as has often been 
proposed, be defined in entirely non-economic 
terms as a mode of technical organization, leaving 
aside consideration of the status of the workers, 
whether free or unfree, the mode of division of la- 
bour, involving the extent of internal technical 
specialization, and the type of means of production, 
whether machines or tools. This would make it 
equivalent to an organized workshop. But besides 
this, it is neccessary to include in the definition the 
mode of appropriation in the hands of an owner of 
the premises and the means of production. Other- 
wise, the concept becomes confused with that of an 
“ergasterion.”” If this distinction is made, it seems 
more appropriate to define both factory and “put- 
ting-out system” as strictly economic categories of 
capitalistic enterprise. Then, in a strictly socialistic 
economy, there would neither be factories nor “put- 
ting-out” enterprises, but only workshops, buildings, 
machines, tools, and various types of labour in the 
shop or at home. 

3. The question of stages of economic develop- 
ment will be considered only in so far as it is abso- 
lutely necessary, and then only incidentally. The 
following points will suffice for the present. 

It has fortunately become more common lately 
to distinguish types of economic system from types 
of economic policy. The stages which Schonberg 
first suggested, and, which in a somewhat altered 
form, have become identified with Schmoller’s 
name, “domestic economy,” “village economy,” the 
economy of landed estates and royal households, 
“town economy,” “territorial economy,” and “‘na- 
tional economy,” have been formulated according 
to the type of corporate group regulating economic 
activity. But there is no implication of any specific 
mode of variation even in the type of regulation to 


5. Weber himself takes over the Greek word, and since 
the closest English equivalent, “workshop,” is too in- 
definite, it seems best to retain his own term.—Ep. 

6. The corresponding German terms are: Hauswirt- 
schaft, Dorfwirtschaft, Stadtwirtschaft, Territorialwirt- 
schaft, and Volkswirtschaft.—Eb. 


which economic activity has been subjected by the 
different corporate groups thus classified in terms of 
the extent of their jurisdiction. Thus the territorial 
economic policies of the German states consisted to 
a large extent simply in taking over the measures de- 
veloped in the town economy. Furthermore, their in- 
novations were not greatly different from the “mer- 
cantilistic” policies, which were typical of those of 
the patrimonial states which had already achieved a 
relatively high level of rationality. They were thus 
similar to “national economic policies,” to use the 
common term, which is, however, not very appro- 
priate. This classification, futher, clearly does not 
imply that the inner structure of the economic sys- 
tem, the modes in which work roles were assigned, 
diferentiated and combined, the ways in which 
these different functions were divided between in- 
dependent economic units, and the modes of ap- 
propriation of control over labour, means of pro- 
duction, and opportunities for profit, in any way 
ran parallel to the extent of jurisdiction of the cor- 
porate group, which might be responsible for eco- 
nomic policy. Above ail, it does not imply that this 
structure was a simple function of the extent of cor- 
porate jurisdiction. To demonstrate the untenability 
of this view, it is only necessary to compare the 
Western World with Asia and the situation in mod- 
ern Europe with that of Antiquity. At the same 
time, in considering economic structure, it is by no 
means legitimate to ignore the existence or absence 
of corporate groups with substantive powers of 
regulation of economic activity, nor to ignore the 
essential purposes of their regulation. The modes of 
profit-making activity are strongly influenced by 
such regulation, but it is by no means only political 
corporations which are important in this respect. 

4. In this connexion, as well as others, the pur- 
pose of the discussion has been to determine the 
optimum conditions for the formal rationality of 
economic activity and its relation to the various 
types of substantive demands which may be made 
on the economic system. 
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4. Ownership and Possession 


Part Two, Sec. B—Occupation and Economy 


BY SIR FREDERICK POLLACK anp FREDERICK W. MAITLAND 


Seisin 

IN THE HISTORY of our law there is no 
idea more cardinal than that of seisin. Even in the 
law of the present day it plays a part which must be 
studied by every lawyer; but in the past it was so 
important that we may almost say that the whole 
system of our land law was law about seisin and its 
consequences. 

Seisin is possession. A few, but only a few words 
about etymology may be ventured. The inference 
has been too hastily drawn that this word speaks to 
us of a time of violence, when he who seized land 
was seised of it, when seizing land was the normal 
mode of acquiring possession. Now doubtless there 
is an etymological connexion between “seizing” and 
being “seised,” but the nature of that connexion is 
not very certain. If on the one hand “seisin” is con- 
nected with “to seize,” on the other hand it is con- 
nected with “to sit” and “to set”:—the man who is 
seised is the man who is sitting on land; when he was 
put in seisin he was set there and made to sit there. 
Thus seisin seems to have the same root as the Ger- 
man Besitz and the Latin possessio. To our medi- 
eval lawyers the word seisina suggested the very 
opposite of violence; it suggested peace and quiet. 
It did so to Coke. 


* * * 


Now in the course of time seisin becomes a highly 
technical word; but we must not think of it having 
been so always. Few, if any, of the terms in our legal 
vocabulary have always been technical terms. The 
licence that the man of science can allow himself of 
coining new words is one which by the nature of the 
case is denied to lawyers. They have to take their 
terms out of the popular speech; gradually the 
words so taken are defined; sometimes a word con- 
tinues to have both a technical meaning for lawyers 
and a different and vaguer meaning for laymen; 
sometimes the word that lawyers have adopted is 
abandoned by the laity. Such for a long time past 
has been the fate of seisin. 

The process by which words are specified, by 


Reprinted from Sir Frederick Pollack and Frederick W. 
Maitland, The History of English Law (2d ed.. London: 
Cambridge University Press, 1898), II, 29~30, 31-39, 40~ 
44, 74-79. 


which their technical meaning is determined, is to a 
first glance a curious, illogical process. Legal rea- 
soning seems circular:—for example, it is argued 
in one case that a man has an action of trespass be- 
cause he has possession, in the next case that he has 
possession because he has an action of trespass; and 
so we seem to be running round from right to rem- 
edy and then from remedy to right. All the while, 
however, our law of possession and trespass is being 
more perfectly defined. Its course is not circular but 
spiral; it never comes back to quite the same point 
as that from which it started. This play of reasoning 
between right and remedy fixes the use of words. A 
remedy, called an assize, is given to any one who is 
disseised of his free tenement:—in a few years 
lawyers will be arguing that X has been “disseised 
of his free tenement,” because it is an established 
point that a person in his position can bring an as- 
size. The word seisin becomes specified by its rela- 
tion to certain particular remedies. 

What those remedies were it will be our duty to 
consider. But first we may satisfy ourselves that, to 
begin with, seisin simply meant possession. Of this 
we may be convinced by two observations. In the 
first place, it would seem that for at least three cen- 
turies after the Norman Conquest our lawyers had 
no other word whereby to describe possession. In 
their theoretical discussions, they, or such of them 
as looked to the Roman books as models of juris- 
prudence, could use the words possessio and possi- 
dere; but these words are rarely employed in the 
formal records of litigation, save in one particular 
context. The parson of a church is “in possession” 
of the church:—but then this is no matter for our 
English law or our temporal courts; it is matter for 
the canon law and the courts Christian; and it is all 
the more expedient to find some other term than 
“seised” for the parson, since it may be necessary to 
contrast the rights of the parson who.is possessed of 
the church with those of the patron who is seised of 
the advowson. 

In the second place, this word “seisin” was used 
of all manner of things and all manner of perma- 
nent rights that could be regarded as things. At a 
later date to speak of a person as being seised, or in 
seisin of, a chattel would have been a gross solecism. 
But throughout the thirteenth century and in the 
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most technical documents men are seised of chattels 
and in seisin of them, of a fleece of wool, of a gam- 
mon of bacon, of a penny. People were possessed 
of these things; law had to recognize and protect 
their possession; it had no other word than “seisin” 
and therefore used it freely. It may well be, as some 
think, that the ideas of seisin and possession are first 
developed in relation to land; one sits, settles, squats 
on land, and in early ages, preeminently during the 
feudal time, the seisin of chattels was commonly 
interwoven with the seisin of Jand. Flocks and herds 
were the valuable chattels; “chattel” and “cattle” 
are the same word; and normally cattle are pos- 
sessed by him who possesses the land on which they 
are levant and couchant. Still when the possession 
of chattels was severed from the possession of land, 
when the oxen were stolen or were sold to a chap- 
man, there was no word to describe the possession 
of this new possessor, this thief or purchaser, save 
seisin. Sometimes we meet with the phrase “vested 
and seised,” which was common in France; this 
however seems to mean no more than “seised,” and 
though we may now and then read of “investiture,” 
chiefly in relation to ecclesiastical offices, this does 
not become one of the technical terms of the com- 
mon law. 

When we say that seisin is possession, we use the 
latter term in the sense in which lawyers use it, a 
sense in which possession is quite distinct from, and 
may be sharply opposed to, proprietary right. In 
common talk we constantly speak as though posses- 
sion were much the same as ownership. When a 
man says “I possess a watch,” he generally means “I 
own a watch.” Suppose that he has left his watch 
with a watchmaker for repair, and is asked whether 
he still possesses a watch, whether the watch is not 
in the watchmaker’s possession and if so whether 
both he and the watchmaker have possession of the 
same watch at the same time, he is perhaps a little 
puzzled and resents our questions as lawyers’ imper- 
tinences. Even if the watch has been stolen, he is not 
very willing to admit that he no longer possesses a 
watch. This is instructive: —in our non-professional 
moments possession seems much nearer to our lips 
than ownership. Often however we slur over the 
gulf by means of the conveniently ambiguous verbs 
“have” and “have got”—I have a watch, the watch- 
maker has it—I have a watch, but some one else has 
got it. But so soon as there is any law worthy of the 
name, right and possession must emerge and be 
contrasted :—-so soon as any one has said “You have 
got what belongs to me,” the germs of these two no- 
tions have appeared and can be opposed to each 
other. Bracton is never tired of emphasizing the 
contrast. In so doing he constantly makes use of the 


Roman terms possessio on the one hand, proprietas 
or dominium on the other. These are not the techni- 
cal terms of English law; but it has terms which 
answer a like purpose, seisina on the one hand, ius 
on the other. The person who has right may not be 
seised, the person who is seised may not be seised 
of right. 

The idea of seisin seems to be closely connected 
in our ancestors’ minds with the idea of enjoyment. 
A man is in seisin of land when he is enjoying it or 
in a position to enjoy it; he is seised of an advowson 
(for of “incorporeal things” there may be seisin) 
when he presents a parson who is admitted to the 
church; he is seised of freedom from toll when he 
successfully resists a demand for payment. This 
connexion is brought out by the interesting word 
esplees (expleta). In a proprietary action for land 
the demandant will assert that he, or some ancestor 
of his, was “seised of the land in his demesne as of 
fee and of right, by taking thence esplees to the 
value of five shillings, as in corn and other issues of 
the land.” The man who takes and enjoys the fruits 
of the earth thereby “exploits” his seisin, that is to 
say, he makes his seisin “explicit,” visible to the eyes 
of his neighbours. In order that a seisin may have all 
its legal effects it must be thus exploited. Still a man 
must have seisin before he can exploit it, and there- 
fore in a possessory action it is unnecessary for the 
plaintiff to allege this taking of esplees. The moment 
at which he acquires his seisin may not be the right 
moment for mowing hay or reaping corn. Seisin of 
land therefore is not the enjoyment of the fruits of 
the earth; it is rather that state of things which in 
due time will render such an enjoyment possible. 

Law must define this vague idea, and it can not 
find the whole essence of possession in visible facts. 
It is so now-a-days. We see a man in the street carry- 
ing an umbrella; we can not at once tell whether or 
no he possesses it. Is he its owner, is he a thief, is he 
a borrower, a hirer, is he the owner’s servant? If he 
is the owner, he possesses it; if he is a thief, he pos- 
sesses it. If he is the owner’s servant, we shall prob- 
ably deny his possession. If he is a borrower, we 
may have our doubts; the language of every-day 
life may hesitate about the matter; law must make 
up its mind. Before we attribute possession to a 
man, we must apparently know something about the 
intentions that he has in regard to the thing, or 
rather about the intentions that he must be supposed 
to have when the manner in which he came by the 
thing has been taken into consideration. Probably 
the better way of stating the matter is not to speak 
of his real intentions, which are often beside the 
mark, nor of the intentions that he must be supposed 
to have, which are fictions, but to say at once that 
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we require to know how he came by the thing.” This 
being known, problems await us. If the carrier of 
the umbrella is its owner, he possesses it; if he is a 
thief making off with a stolen chattel, he possesses 
it; if he has by mistake taken what he believes to be 
his own, he probably possesses it; if he has borrowed 
it or hired it, the case is not so plain; law must de- 
cide—and various systems of law will decide dif- 
ferently—whether possession shall be attributed to 
the borrower or to the lender, to the letter or the 
hirer. 

When deciding to whom it would attribute a 
seisin, our medieval law had to contemplate a com- 
plex mass of facts and rights. In the first place, the 
actual occupant of the soil, who was cultivating it 
and taking its fruits, might be so doing in exercise, 
or professed exercise, of any one of many different 
rights. He might be there as tenant at will, tenant 
for term of years, tenant in villeinage, tenant for 
life, tenant in dower, tenant by the curtesy, tenant in 
fee simple, guardian of an infant, and so forth. But 
further, at the same moment many persons might 
have and be actually enjoying rights of a proprietary 
kind in the same plot of ground. Giles would be 
holding in villeinage of Ralph, who held in free 
socage of the abbot, who held in frankalmoin of the 
earl, who held by knight’s service of the king. There 
would be the case of the reversioner to be consid- 
ered and the case of the remainderman. 

In the thirteenth century certain lines have been 
firmly drawn. The royal remedies for the protection 
of seisin given by Henry II. were given only to those 
who were seised “of a free tenement”: the novel] 
disseisin lies when a man has been disseised de libero 
tenemento suo. Doubtless these words were in- 
tended to exclude those who held in villeinage. This 
is well brought out by a change in the language of 
Magna Carta. The original charter of 1215 by its 
most famous clause declares that no free man is to 
be disseised, unless it be by the lawful judgment of 
his peers or the law of the land. The charter of 1217 
inserts the words “de libero tenemento suo vel lib- 
ertatibus vel liberis consuetudinibus suis.” It is not 
intended, it would not be suffered, that a man hold- 
ing in villeinage, even though personally liber homo, 
should have a possession protected by the king’s 
court. Such a tenant is not seised of free tenement, 
and, as royal justice is now beginning to supplant 
all other justice, it is said that he has no seisin recog- 
nized by the common law. The lord of whom he 
holds is the person protected by the common law, 


1. A servant who is carrying his master’s goods can not 
become a possessor of them by merely forming the intent 
to appropriate them. If we say that he must be supposed 
to have an honest intent until by some act he shows the 
contrary, we are introducing a fiction. 


and is seised de libero tenemento; if you eject the 
villein tenant, you disseise the lord. But within the 
sphere of manorial justice this tenant is seised— 
seisin has been delivered to him by the rod accord- 
ing to the custom of the manor—and when he 
pleads in the manorial court he will say that he is 
seised according to the custom of the manor. Here 
then already we have a dual seisin:—the lord seised 
quoad the king’s courts and the common law, the 
tenant seised quoad the lord’s court and the manor- 
ial custom. 

In the past the tenant for term of years, though 
he was in occupation of the soil, had not been con- 
sidered to be seised of it. In the days of Henry II. 
when the great possessory remedy, the assize of 
novel disseisin, was being invented, tenancies for 
terms of years seem to have been novelties, and the 
lawyers were endeavouring to treat the “termor”— 
this is a conveniently brief name for the tenant for 
term of years—as one who had no right in the land, 
but merely the benefit of a contract. His lessor was 
seised; eject the lessee, and you disseise the lessor. 
Already in Bracton’s day, however, this doctrine 
was losing its foundation; the termor was acquiring 
a remedy against ejectors. But this remedy was a 
new action and one which in no wise affected the 
old assize of novel disseisin. For a while men had to 
content themselves with ascribing a seisin of a cer- 
tain sort to both the termor and his lessor. Eject the 
termor, you lay yourself open to two actions, a 
Ouare eiecit infra terminum brought by him, an 
assize of novel disseisin brought by his lessor. The 
lessor still has the assize; despite the termor’s occu- 
pation, he is seised, and seised in demesne, of the 
land; and he is seised, while the termor is not seised, 
“of a free tenement”—this is proved by his having 
the assize. Thus the term “free tenement” is getting 
a new edge; the termor has no free tenement, no 
freehold, no seisin of the freehold. At a later date 
lawyers will meet this difficulty by the introduction 
of “possession” as a new technical term; they will 
deny “seisin” of any sort or kind to the termor, and, 
on the other hand, will allow him possession. But of 
tenancies for years we shall have more to say here- 
after. 

An infant’s guardian, though the wardship was 
a profitable, vendible right, was not seised of the in- 
fant’s land; his occupation of the land was the in- 
fant’s seisin. It is true that about this matter language 
might hesitate and fluctuate. It is, for example, com- 
mon enough to speak of the lord and guardian put- 
ting the ward into seisin of the land when he has 
attained his majority; but for the main purposes of 
the law the guardian’s own right, the custodia, is 
converted into an incorporeal thing, an incorporeal 
chattel, of which there may be a seisin or possession, 
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and for the protection of such a seisin there is a 
special possessory action. If a person who is in occu- 
pation of the land as guardian is ejected from the 
land, and wishes to make good his own rights, he 
will complain, not of having been disseised of the 
land, but of having been ejected from the wardship. 

As to the tenant for life—including under that 
term tenant in dower and tenant by the curtesy— 
our law seems never to have had any doubt. The 
tenant for life, if he is in occupation of the land by 
himself, his servants, his villein tenants or his term- 
ors, is seised, seised of the land, seised in demesne, 
seised of a free tenement. If ejected, he will bring 
exactly the same possessory action that he would 
have brought had he been a tenant in fee. 

Then we must consider the ascending series of 
lords and tenants. Let us suppose that Ralph holds 
in fee and in free socage of the earl, who holds in 
fee by knight’s service of the king. If all is as it 
should be, then both Ralph and the earl may be said 
to be seised of the land. Ralph, who is occupying the 
land by himself, his servants, his villein tenants or 
his termors, is seised in demesne. The earl, to whom 
Ralph is paying rent, alSo is seised; he is seised of 
the land, not in demesne but in service. We have 
here to remember that if the feudal idea of seignoral 
justice has been permitted to develop itself freely, 
this ascending series of seisins would have had as its 
counterpart an ascending series of courts. The 
king’s court would have known of no seisin save 
that of the earl, the tenant in chief. The seisin of 
Ralph, the earl’s immediate tenant, would have 
found protection—at least in the first instance— 
only in the earl’s court; and so downwards, each 
seisin being protected by a different court. The 
seisin of the tenant in villeinage protected only in 
the manorial court is an illustration of this principle. 
But then Henry II. had restrained and crippled this 
principle; he had given a remedy in his own court 
to every one who could say that he had been dis- 
seised of a free tenement. The result of this is for a 
while a perplexing use of terms. Ralph, the tenant 
in demesne, he who has no freeholder below him, 
is indubitably seised of the land, however distant 
he may be in the feudal scale from the king. Eject 
him, and he will bring against you the assize of 
novel disseisin; indeed if his lord, the earl, ejects 
him or even distrains him outrageously, he will bring 
the assize against his lord, thus showing that as be- 
tween him and his lord the seisin of the land is 
with him. It is possible that at one time by ejecting 
Ralph, a stranger would have disseised both Ralph 
and his lord and exposed himself to two actions; but 
this does not seem to have been the law of Bracton’s 
day. The lord was ceasing to have any interest in 
what we may call the personality of his tenant. If 


Ralph is ejected by Roger, the earl can not complain 
of this; he is in no way bound to accept Roger as a 
tenant; he can distrain the tenement for the services 
due to him from Ralph; he is entitled to those serv- 
ices but to nothing else. More and more an incor- 
poreal thing or group of incorporeal things sup- 
plants the land as the subject matter of the lord’s 
right and the lord’s seisin. He is entitled to and 
seised of, not the land itself, but a seignory, the 
services, fealty, homage of a tenant. 

* * ae 


On the whole we may say that the possession of 
land which the law protects under the name of a 
“seisin of freehold,” is the occupation of land by 
one who has come to it otherwise than as tenant in 
villeinage, tenant at will, tenant for term of years or 
guardian, that occupation being exercised by him- 
self, his servants, guardians, tenants in villeinage, 
tenants at will or tenants for term of years. This 
seems the best statement of the matter:—occupa- 
tion of land is seisin of free tenement unless it has 
been obtained in one of certain particular ways. If, 
however, we prefer to look at the other side of the 
principle, we may say that the animus required of 
the person who is “seised of free tenement” is the 
intent to hold that land as though he were tenant for 
life or tenant in fee holding by some free tenure. 

More remains to be said of the nature of seisin, 
especially of that element in it which we have 
spoken of as occupation; but this can best be said if 
we turn to speak of the effects of seisin, its protec- 
tion by law, its relation to proprietary rights. 

We may make our task the lighter if for one mo- 
ment we glance at controversies which have divided 
the legal theorists of our own day. Why does our 
law protect possession? Several different answers 
have been, or may be, given to this question. There 
is something in it that attracts the speculative law- 
yer, for there is something that can be made to look 
like a paradox. Why should law, when it has on its 
hands the difficult work of protecting ownership 
and other rights in things, prepare puzzles for itself 
by undertaking to protect something that is not 
ownership, something that will from time to time 
come into sharp collision with ownership? Is it not 
a main object of law that every one should enjoy 
what is his own de iure, and if so why are we to 
consecrate that de facto enjoyment which is signi- 
fied by the term possession, and why, above all, are 
we to protect the possessor even against the owner? 

It is chiefly, though not solely, in relation to the 
classical Roman law that these questions have been 
discussed, and, if any profitable discussion of them 
is to be had, it seems essential that some definite 
body of law should be examined with an accurate 
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heed of dates and successive stages of development. 
If, scorning all relations of space and time, we ask 
why law protects possession, the only true answer 
that we are likely to get is that the law of different 
peoples at different times has protected possession 
for many different reasons. Nor can we utterly leave 
out of account motives and aims of which an ab- 
stract jurisprudence knows nothing. That simple 
justice may be done between man and man has sel- 
dom been the sole object of legislators; political 
have interfered with juristic interests. An illustra- 
tion may make this plainer. We may well believe 
that Henry II. when he instituted the possessory as- 
sizes was not without thought of the additional 
strength that would accrue to him and his succes- 
sors, could he make his subjects feel that they owed 
the beatitude of possession to his ordinance and the 
action of his court. Still, whatever may be the legis- 
lator’s motive, judges must find some rational prin- 
ciple which shall guide them in the administration 
of possessory remedies; and they have a choice be- 
tween different principles. These may perhaps be 
reduced in number to four, or may be said to cluster 
tound four types. 

In the first place, the protection given to posses- 
sion may be merely a provision for the better main- 
tenance of peace and quiet. It is a prohibition of 
self-help in the interest of public order. The posses- 
sor is protected, not on account of any merits of his, 
but because the peace must be kept; to allow men 
to make forcible entries on land or to seize goods 
without form of law, is to invite violence. Just so the 
murderer, whose life is forfeited to law, may not be 
slain, save in due form of law; in a civilized state he 
is protected against irregular vengeance, not be- 
cause he deserves to live, for he deserves to die, but 
because the permission of revenge would certainly 
do more harm than good to the community. Were 
this then the only principle at work, we should nat- 
urally expect to find the protection of possession in 
some chapter of the criminal law dealing with of- 
fences against public order, riots, affrays, and the 
like. 

Others would look for it, not in the law of crimes, 
but in the law of torts or civil injuries. The posses- 
SOr’s possession is protected, not indeed because he 
has any sort of right in the thing, but because in gen- 
eral one can not disturb his possession without being 
guilty, or almost guilty, of some injury to his person, 
some act which, if it does not amount to an assault, 
still comes so dangerously near to an assault that it 
can be regarded as an invasion of that sphere of 
peace and quiet which the law should guarantee to 
every one of its subjects. This doctrine which found 
expression in Savigny’s famous essay has before 


now raised an echo in an English court:—‘“These 
rights of action are given in respect of the immediate 
and present violation of possession, independently 
of rights of property. They are an extension of that 
protection which the law throws around the per- 
son.” 

A very different theory, that of the great Ihering, 
has gained ground in our own time. In order to give 
an adequate protection to ownership, it has been 
found necessary to protect possession. To prove 
ownership is difficult, to prove possession compara- 
tively easy. Suppose a land-owner ejected from 
possession; to require of him to prove his ownership 
before he can be reinstated, is to require too much; 
thieves and land-grabbers will presume upon the 
difficulty that a rightful owner will have in making 
out a flawless title. It must be enough then that the 
ejected owner should prove that he was in posses- 
sion and was ejected; the ejector must be precluded 
from pleading that the possession which he dis- 
turbed was not possession under good title. Posses- 
sion then is an outwork of property. But though the 
object of the law in protecting possession is to pro- 
tect the possession of those who have a right to pos- 
sess, that object can only be obtained by protecting 
every possessor. Once allow any question about 
property to be raised, and the whole plan of afford- 
ing easy remedies to ousted owners will break down. 
In order that right may be triumphant, the posses- 
sory action must be open to the evil and to the good, 
it must draw no distinction between the just and the 
unjust possessor. The protection of wrongful pos- 
sessors is an unfortunate but unavoidable conse- 
quence of the attempt to protect rightful possessors. 
This theory would make us look for the law of pos- 
session, not in the law of crimes, nor in the law of 
torts, but in very close connexion with the law of 
property. 

There is yet another opinion, which differs from 
the last, though both make a close connexion be- 
tween possession and proprietary rights. Possession 
as such deserves protection, and really there is little 
more to be said, at least by the lawyer. He who pos- 
sesses has by the mere fact of his possession more 
right in the thing than the non-possessor has; he of 
all men has most right in the thing until someone 
has asserted and proved a greater right. When a 
thing belongs to no one and is capable of appropria- 
tion, the mere act of taking possession of it gives 
right against all the world; when a thing belongs to 
A, the mere fact that B takes possession of it still 
gives B a right which is good against all who have 
no better. 


2. Rogers v. Spence, 13 Meeson and Welsby, 581. 
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An attempt might be made, and it would be in 
harmony with our English modes of thought, to 
evade any choice between these various “abstract 
principles” by a frank profession of the utilitarian 
character of law. But the success which awaits such 
an attempt seems very doubtful; for, granted that 
in some way or another the protection of possession 
promotes the welfare of the community, the ques- 
tion still arises, why and in what measure this is so. 
Under what sub-head of “utility” shall we bring this 
protection? Shall we lay stress on the public disorder 
which would be occasioned by unrestricted “self- 
help,” on the probability that personal injuries will 
be done to individuals, on the necessity of providing 
ready remedies for ousted owners, on the natural 
expectation that what a man possesses he will be al- 
lowed to possess until some one has proved a better 
title? This is no idle question, for on the answer to it 
must depend the extent to which and the mode in 
which possession ought to be consecrated. Meas- 
ures, which would be quite adequate to prevent any 
serious danger of general disorder, would be quite 
inadequate to give the ejected owner an easy action 
for recovering what is his. If all that we want is 
peace and quiet, it may be enough to punish ejectors 
by fine or imprisonment; but this does nothing for 
ejected possessors, gives them no recovery of the 
possession that they have lost. Again, let us grant 
that the ejected possessor should be able to recover 
the land from the ejector if the latter is still in pos- 
session; but suppose that the land has already passed 
into a third hand; shall the ejected possessor be able 
to recover it from him to whom the ejector has 
given or sold it? If to this question we say Yes, we 
shall hardly be able to justify our answer by any 
theory which regards injury to the person, or some- 
thing very like injury to the person, as the gist of the 
possessory action for here we shall be taking pos- 
session away from one who has come to it without 
violence. 

Now we ought—so it seems to us—to see that 
there well may be a certain truth in all these the- 
ories. That the German jurists in their attempts to 
pin the Roman lawyers down to some one neat doc- 
trine of possession and of the reasons for protecting 
it, may have been engaged on an impossible task, it 
is not for us to suggest in this place; but so far as 
concerns our own English law we make no doubt 
that at different times and in different measures 
every conceivable reason for protecting possession 
has been felt as a weighty argument and has had its 
influence on rights and remedies. At first we find the 
several principles working together in harmonious 
concert; they will work together because as yet they 
are not sharply defined. Gradually their outlines be- 
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come clearer; discrepancies between them begin to 
appear; and, as the result of long continued conflict, 
some of them are victorious at the expense of others. 


* * * 


A graduated hierarchy of actions has been estab- 
lished. “Possessoriness” has become a matter of 
degree. At the bottom stands the novel disseisin, 
possessory in every sense, summary and punitive. 
Above it rises the mort d’ancestor, summary but not 
so summary, going back to the seisin of one who is 
already dead. Above this again are writs of entry, 
writs which have strong affinities with the writ of 
right, so strong that in Bracton’s day an action be- 
gun by writ of entry may by the pleadings be turned 
into a final, proprietary action. The writs of entry 
are not so summary as are the assizes, but they are 
rapid when compared with the writ of right; the 
most dilatory of the essoins is precluded; there can 
be no battle or grand assize. Ultimately we ascend to 
the writ of right. Actions are higher or lower, some 
lie “more in the right” than others. You may try one 
after another; begin with the novel disseisin, go on 
to the mort d’ancestor, then see whether a writ of 
entry will serve your turn and, having failed, fall 
back upon the writ of right. 

Now we can not consent to dismiss these rules 
about writs of entry as though they were matters of 
mere procedure. They seem to be the outward mani- 
festation of a great rule of substantive law, for this 
graduated hierarchy of actions corresponds to a 
graduated hierarchy of seisins and of proprietary 
rights. The rule of substantive law we take to be 
this:—-Seisin generates a proprietary right—an 
ownership, we may even say—which is good against 
all who have no better, because they have no older, 
tight. We have gone far beyond the protection of 
seisin against violence. The man who obtains seisin 
obtains thereby a proprietary right that is good 
against all who have no older seisin to rely upon, a 
right that he can pass to others by those means by 
which proprietary rights are conveyed, a right that 
is protected at every point by the possessory assizes 
and the writs of entry. At one and the same moment 
there may be many persons each of whom is in 
some sort entitled in fee simple to this piece of land: 
—C’s title is good against all but B and A; B’s title 
is good against all but A; A’s title is absolute. 

But is even A’s title absolute? Our law has an 
action which it says is proprietary—the writ of 
right. As between the parties to it, this action is con- 
clusive. The vanquished party and his heirs are 
“abjudged” from the land for ever. In the strongest 
language that our law knows the demandant has to 
assert ownership of the land. He says that he, or his 
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ancestor, has been seised of the land as of fee “and 
of right” and, if he relies on the seisin of an ancestor, 
he must trace the descent of “the right” from heir 
to heir into his own person. For all this, we may 
doubt whether he is supposed to prove a right that 
is good against all the world. The tenant puts him- 
self upon the grand assize. What, we must ask, will 
be the question submitted to the recognitors? It will 
not be this, whether the demandant is owner of the 
land. It will be this, whether the demandant or the 
tenant has the greater right to the land. Of absolute 
right nothing is said; greater right is right enough. 
Next we must observe that the judgment in this 
action will not preclude a third person from claim- 
ing the land. The judgment if it is followed by in- 
action on his part for some brief period—ultimately 
year and day was the time allowed to him—may 
preclude him, should he be in this country and un- 
der no disability; but the judgment itself is no bar. 
But lastly, as we understand the matter, even in the 
writ of right the tenant has no means of protecting 
himself by an assertion that the ownership of the 
land belongs neither to him nor to the demandant 
but to some third person. This needs some explana- 
tion, for appearances may be against what we have 
here said. 

Clement brings a writ of right against William. 
He pleads that his grandfather Adam was seised in 
fee and of right, that from Adam the right de- 
scended to Bernard as son and heir, and from Ber- 
nard to Clement as son and heir. William may put 
himself upon battle or upon the grand assize; in the 
latter case a verdict will decide whether Clement or 
William has the greater right. But a third course is 
open. William may endeavour to plead specially 
and to bring some one question of fact before a jury. 
In this way he may attack the pedigree that Clement 
has pleaded at any point; he may, for example, as- 
sert that Bernard was not Adam’s son or was a 
bastard. In so doing he may seem at times to be 
setting up ius tertii, to be urging by way of defence 
for himself the right of a stranger. But really he is 
not doing this. He is proving that Clement’s right is 
not better than his own. For example, he says: “Ber- 
nard was not Adam’s heir, for Adam left an elder 
son, Baidwin by name, who is alive.” Now if this be 
so, Clement has no right in the land whatever; 
Clement does not allege that he himself has been 
seised and he is not the heir of any one who has 
been seised. But what, as we think, William can not 
do is this, he can not shield himself by the right of a 
stranger to the action whose title is inconsistent with 
the statement that Adam was seised in fee and of 
right. He can not, for example, say, “Adam your 
ancestor got his seisin by disseising Odo, or by tak- 


ing a feof[ment from Odo’s guardian, and Odo, or 
Odo’s heir, has a better right than either of Sei 

Thus our law of the thirteenth century seems to 
recognize in its practical working the relativity of 
ownership. One story is good until another is told. 
One ownership is valid until an older is proved. No 
one is ever called upon to demonstrate an owner- 
ship good against all men; he does enough even in 
a proprietary action if he proves an older right than 
that of the person whom he attacks. In other words, 
even under a writ of right the common law does not 
provide for any kind of judgment in rem. 

The question whether this idea—“the relativity 
of proprietary right’”—-should be called archaic, is 
difficult. A discussion of it might lead us into con- 
troversies which are better left to those who have 
more copious materials for the history of very re- 
mote ages than England can produce. For our own 
part we shall be willing to allow that the evolution 
of the writs of entry, a process to be explained 
rather by politics than by jurisprudence, has given 
to this idea in England a preternatural sharpness. 
The proprietary action by writ of right is cumbrous 
and is irrational, for it permits trial by battle. Open 
attacks upon it can not be made, for it brings some 
profit to the lords and is supported by a popular 
sentiment which would gladly refer a solemn ques- 
tion of right to the judgment of the Omniscient. But 
covert attacks can be made, and they take the form 
of actions which protect the title begotten by seisin, 
actions in which artificial limits are set to the right 
of defence. On the other hand, we can not but think 
that this idea of relatively good proprietary right 
came very naturally to Englishmen. It developed 
itself in spite of cosmopolitan jurisprudence and a 
romanized terminology. The lawyers themselves be- 
lieve that there is a wide gulf between possessory 
and proprietory actions; but they are not certain of 
its whereabouts. They believe that somewhere or 
another there must be an absolute ownership. This 
they call dreyt dreyt, mere right, ius merum. Ap- 
parently they have mistaken the meaning of their 
own phrases; their ins merum is but that mere dreit 
or ius maius which the demandant asserts in a writ 


3. It is very difficult to offer any direct proof of this 
doctrine, more especially as Bracton never, finished his 
account of the writ of right. But see the remarkable pas- 
sage on f, 434b, 435, which culminates in “plura possunt 
esse iura proprietatis et plures possunt habere maius jus 
aliis, secundum quod fuerint priores vel posteriores.” After 
reading the numerous cases of writs of right in the Note 
Book and many others as well, we can only say that we 
know no case in which the tenant by special plea gets 
behind the seisin of the demandant’s ancestor. As to later 
times there can be no doubt. See e.g. Littleton, sec. 478, 


quoted below, p. 78. See also Lightwood, Possession of 
Land, 74. 
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of right.“ Bracton more than once protests with 
Ulpian that possession has nothing in common with 
property, and yet has to explain how successive pos- 
sessions beget successive ownerships which all live 
on together, the younger being invalid against the 
older. The land law of the later middle ages is per- 
meated by this idea of relativity, and he would be 
very bold who said that it does not govern us in Eng- 
land at the present day, though the “forms of ac- 
tion” are things of the past and we have now no 
action for the recovery of land in which a defendant 
is precluded from relying on whatever right he may 
have. 

We can now say our last word about that curious 
term “estate.” We have seen that the word status, 
which when it falls from Bracton’s pen generally 
means personal condition, is soon afterwards set 
apart to signify a proprietary right in land or in 
some other tenement:—John atte Style has an 
estate of fee simple in Blackacre. We seem to catch 
the word in the very act of appropriating a new 
meaning when Bracton says that the estate of an in- 
fant whether in corporeal or in incorporeal things 
must not be changed during his minority. A person 
already has a status in things; that status may be 


4. It is probable that the Latin ius merum is a mis- 
taken translation of the Anglo-French mere dreit, or as it 
would stand in Modern French majeur (*maire) droit. 
We have Dr. Murray’s authority for this note. 

5. Holmes, Common Law, p. 215; Pollock and Wright, 
Possession, 93-100; Lightwood, Possession of Land, 104~ 
127. One of the most striking statements of this doctrine 
is in Littleton, sec. 478. ‘‘Also if a man be disseised by an 
infant, who alien in fee, and the alienee dieth seised and 
his heir entreth, the disseisor being within age, now it is 
in the election of the disseisor to have a writ of entry 
dum fuit infa aetatem or a writ of right against the heir 
of the alienee, and, which writ of them he shall choose, he 
ought to recover by law.” In other words, a proprietary 
action is open to the most violent and most fraudulent of 
land-grabbers as against one whose title is younger than 
his own; “and he ought to recover by law.” 


5. On Contract 


BY SIR HENRY SUMNER MAINE 


SOCIAL INQUIRIES, so far as they de- 
pend on the consideration of legal phenomena, are 


Reprinted from Sir Henry Sumner Maine, Ancient Law 
(New York: Henry Holt Co., 1885, from the 5th London 
ed.), chap. ix, pp. 297-98, 301-23, 


the status of tenant for life or the status of tenant in 
fee. It is of course characteristic of this age that a 
man’s status—his general position in the legal 
scheme—is closely connected with his proprietary 
rights. The various “estates of men,” the various 
“estates of the realm,” are supposed to be variously 
endowed with land; the baron, for example, ought 
in theory to be the holder of a barony; he has the 
status of a baron because he has the estate of a 
baron. But a peculiar definiteness is given to the 
term by that theory of possession which we have 
been examining. Seisin generates title. At one and 
the same time there may be many titles to one and 
the same piece of land, titles which have various 
degrees of validity. It is quite possible that two of 
these titles should meet in one man and yet main- 
tain an independent existence. If a man demands to 
be put into the possession of land, he must not 
vaguely claim a certain piece of land, he must point 
out some particular title on which he relies, and if 
he has more than one, he must make his choice be- 
tween them. For example, he must claim that 
“status” in the land which his grandfather had and 
which has descended to him. It becomes possible to 
raise the question whether a certain possessor of 
the land was on the land “as of” one status, or “as 
of” another status; he may have had an ancient title 
to that land and also a new title acquired by dis- 
seisin. What was his status; “as of” which estate was 
he seised? One status may be heritable, another not 
heritable; the heritability of a third may have been 
restricted by the forma doni. And so we pass to a 
classification of estates; some are estates in fee, 
some are estates for life; some estates in fee are 
estates in fee simple, others are estates in fee con- 
ditional; and so forth. We have come by a word, an 
idea, in which the elements of our proprietary cal- 
culus can find utterance. 


in so backward a condition that we need not be 
surprised at not finding these truths recognised in 
the commonplaces which pass current concerning 
the progress of society. These commonplaces an- 
swer much more to our prejudices than to our con- 
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victions. The strong disinclination of most men to 
regard morality as advancing seems to be especially 
powerful when the virtues on which Contract de- 
pends are in question, and many of us have an al- 
most instinctive reluctance to admitting that good 
faith and trust in our fellows are more widely dif- 
fused than of old, or that there is anything in con- 
temporary manners which parallels the loyalty of 
the antique world. From time to time, these pre- 
possessions are greatly strengthened by the spec- 
tacle of frauds, unheard of before the period at 
which they were observed, and astonishing from 
their complication as well shocking from crimi- 
nality. But the very character of these frauds shows 
clearly that, before they became possible, the moral 
obligations of which they are the breach must have 
been more than proportionately developed. It is 
the confidence reposed and deserved by the many 
which affords facilities for the bad faith of the few, 
so that, if colossal examples of dishonesty occur, 
there is no surer conclusion than that scrupulous 
honesty is displayed in the average of the trans- 
actions which, in the particular case, have supplied 
the delinquent with his opportunity. If we insist on 
reading the history of morality as reflected in juris- 
prudence, by turning our eyes not on the law of 
Contract but on the law of Crime, we must be 
careful that we read it aright. The only form of 
dishonesty treated of in the most ancient Roman 
law is Theft. At the moment at which I write, the 
newest chapter in the English criminal law is one 
which attempts to prescribe punishment for the 
frauds of Trustees. The proper inference from this 
contrast is not that the primitive Romans practised 
a higher morality than ourselves. We should rather 
say that, in the interval between their day and ours, 
morality had advanced from a very rude to a highly 
refined conception—from viewing the rights of 
property as exclusively sacred, to looking upon the 
rights growing out of the mere unilateral reposal 
of confidence as entitled to the protection of the 
penal] law. 


* * 


The favorite occupation of active minds at the 
present moment, and the one which answers to 
the speculations of our forefathers on the origin of 
the social state, is the analysis of society as it exists 
and moves before our eyes; but, through omitting 
to call in the assistance of history, this analysis too 
often degenerates into an idle exercise of curiosity, 
and is especially apt to incapacitate the inquirer 
for comprehending states of society which differ 
considerably from that to which he is accustomed. 
The mistake of judging the men of other periods 
by the morality of our own day has its parallel in 
the mistake of supposing that every wheel or bolt 


in the modern social machine had its counterpart 
in more rudimentary societies. Such impressions 
ramify very widely, and masque themselves very 
subtly, in historical works written in the modern 
fashion; but I find the trace of their presence in the 
domain of jurisprudence in the praise which is fre- 
quently bestowed on the little apologue of Montes- 
quieu concerning the Troglodytes, inserted in the 
Lettres Persanes. The Troglodytes were a people 
who systematically violated their Contracts, and so 
perished utterly. If the story bears the moral which 
its author intended, and is employed to expose an 
anti-social heresy by which this century and the 
last have been threatened, it is most unexception- 
able; but if the inference be obtained from it that 
society could not possibly hold together without 
attaching a sacredness to promises and agreements 
which should be on something like a par with the 
respect that is paid to them by a mature civilisation, 
it involves an error so grave as to be fatal to all 
sound understanding of legal history. The fact is 
that the Troglodytes have flourished and founded 
powerful states with very small attention to the 
obligations of Contract. The point which before all 
others has to be apprehended in the constitution of 
primitive societies is that the individual creates for 
himself few or no rights, and few or no duties. The 
rules which he obeys are derived first from the 
station into which he is born, and next from the 
imperative commands addressed to him by the 
chief of the household of which he forms a part. 
Such a system leaves the very smallest room for 
Contract. The members of the same family (for so 
we may interpret the evidence) are wholly incapable 
of contracting with each other, and the family is 
entitled to disregard the engagements by which any 
one of its subordinate members has attempted to 
bind it. Family, it is true, may contract with family, 
and chieftain with chieftain, but the transaction is 
one of the same nature, and encumbered by as many 
formalities, as the alienation of property, and the 
disregard of one iota of the performance is fatal 
to the obligation. The positive duty resulting from 
one man’s reliance on the word of another is among 
the slowest conquests of advancing civilisation. 
Neither Ancient Law nor any other source of 
evidence discloses to us society entirely destitute of 
the conception of Contract. But the conception, 
when it first shows itself, is obviously ridimentary. 
No trustworthy primitive record can be read 
without perceiving that the habit of mind which 
induces us to make good a promise is as yet im- 
perfectly developed, and that acts of flagrant per- 
fidy are often mentioned without blame and some- 
times described with approbation. In the Homeric 
literature, for instance, the deceitful cunning of 
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Ulysses appears as a virtue of the same rank with 
the prudence of Nestor, the constancy of Hector, 
and the gallantry of Achilles. Ancient law is still 
more suggestive of the distance which separates 
the crude form of Contract from its maturity. At 
first, nothing is seen like the interposition of law to 
compel the performance of a promise. That which 
the law arms with its sanctions is not a promise, 
but a promise accompanied with a solemn cere- 
monial. Not only are the formalities of equal im- 
portance with the promise itself, but they are, if 
anything, of greater importance; for that delicate 
analysis which mature jurisprudence applies to the 
conditions of mind under which a particular verbal 
assent is given appears, in ancient law, to be trans- 
ferred to the words and gestures of the accompany- 
ing performance. No pledge is enforced if a single 
form be omitted or misplaced, but, on the other 
hand, if the forms can be shown to have been ac- 
curately proceeded with, it is of no avail to plead 
that the promise was made under duress or decep- 
tion. The transmutation of this ancient view into 
the familiar notion of a Contract is plainly seen in 
the history of jurisprudence. First one or two steps 
in the ceremonial are dispensed with; then the 
others are simplified or permitted to be neglected 
on certain conditions; lastly, a few specific con- 
tracts are separated from the rest and allowed to be 
entered into without form, the selected contracts 
being those on which the activity and energy of 
social intercourse depend. Slowly, but most dis- 
tinctly, the mental engagement isolates itself amid 
the technicalities, and gradually becomes the sole 
ingredient on which the interest of the jurisconsult 
is concentrated. Such a mental engagement, sig- 
nified through external acts, the Romans called a 
Pact or Convention; and when the Convention has 
once been conceived as the nucleus of a Contract, 
it soon becomes the tendency of advancing juris- 
prudence to break away the external shell of form 
and ceremony. Forms are thenceforward only re- 
tained so far as they are guarantees of authenticity, 
and securities for caution and deliberation. The 
idea of a Contract is fully developed, or, to employ 
the Roman phrase, Contracts are absorbed in Pacts. 

The history of this course of change in Roman 
law is exceedingly instructive. At the earliest dawn 
of the jurisprudence, the term in use for a Con- 
tract was one which is very familiar to the students 
of historical Latinity. It was nexum, and the par- 
ties to the contract were said to be nexi, expressions 
which must be carefully attended to on account of 
the singular durableness of the metaphor on which 
they are founded. The notion that persons under 
a contractural engagement are connected together 
by a strong bond or chain, continued till the last to 


influence the Roman jurisprudence of Contract; 
and flowing thence it has mixed itself with modern 
ideas, What then was involved in this nexum or 
bond? A definition which has descended to us from 
one of the Latin antiquarians describes nexum as 
omne quod geritur per as et libram, “every trans- 
action with the copper and the balance,” and these 
words have occasioned a good deal of perplexity. 
The copper and the balance are the well-known ac- 
complishments of the Mancipation, the ancient 
solemnity described in a former chapter, by which 
the right of ownership in the highest form of Ro- 
man Property was transferred from one person to 
another. Mancipation was a conveyance, and hence 
has arisen the difficulty, for the definition thus 
cited appears to confound Contracts and Convey- 
ances, which in the philosophy of jurisprudence are 
not simply kept apart, but are actually opposed to 
each other. The jus in re, right in rem, right “avail- 
ing against all the world,” or Proprietary Right, is 
sharply distinguished by the analyst of mature 
jurisprudence from the jus ad rem, right in per- 
sonam, right “availing against a single individual or 
group,” or Obligation. Now Conveyances transfer 
Proprietary Rights, Contracts create Obligations 
—how then can the two be included under the 
same name or same general conception? This, like 
many similar embarrassments, has been occasioned 
by the error of ascribing to the mental condition of 
an unformed society a faculty which pre-eminently 
belongs to an advanced stage of intellectual develop- 
ment, the faculty of distinguishing in speculation 
ideas which are blended in practice. We have indi- 
cations not to be mistaken of a state of social affairs 
in which Conveyances and Contracts were prac- 
tically confounded; nor did the discrepance of the 
conceptions become perceptible till men had begun 
to adopt a distinct practice in contracting and con- 
veying. 

It may here be observed that we know enough 
of ancient Roman law to give some idea of the 
mode of transformation followed by legal con- 
ceptions and by legal phraseology in the in- 
fancy of Jurisprudence. The change which they 
undergo appears to be a change from general to 
special; or, as we might otherwise express it, the 
ancient conceptions and the ancient terms are sub- 
jected to a process of gradual specialisation. An 
ancient legal conception corresponds not to one 
but to several modern conceptions. An ancient tech- 
nical expression serves to indicate a variety of 
things which in modern law have separate names 
allotted to them. If, however, we take up the history 
of Jurisprudence at the next stage, we find that the 
subordinate conceptions have gradually disengaged 
themselves, and that the old general names are 
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giving way to special appellations. The old general 
conception is not obliterated, but it has ceased to 
cover more than one or a few of the notions which 
it first included. So too the old technical name re- 
mains, but it discharges only one of the functions 
which it once performed. We may exemplify this 
phenomenon in various ways. Patriarchal Power of 
all sorts appears, for instance, to have been once 
conceived as identical in character, and it was 
doubtless distinguished by one name. The Power 
exercised by the ancestor was the same whether it 
was exercised over the family or the material prop- 
erty—over flocks, herds, slaves, children, or wife. 
We cannot be absolutely certain of its old Roman 
name, but there is very strong reason for believing, 
from the number of expressions indicating shades 
of the notion of power into which the word manus 
enters, that the ancient general term was manus. 
But, when Roman Jaw has advanced a little, both 
the name and the idea have become specialised. 
Power is discriminated, both in word and in con- 
ception, according to the object over which it is 
exerted. Exercised over material commodities or 
slaves, it has become dominium—over children it 
is Protestas—over free persons whose services have 
been made away to another by their own ancestor, it 
is mancipium—over a wife, it is still manus. The 
old word, it will be perceived, has not altogether 
fallen into desuetude, but is confined to one very 
special exercise of the authority it had formerly 
denoted. This example will enable us to compre- 
hend the nature of the historical alliance between 
Contracts and Conveyances. There seems to have 
been one solemn ceremonial at first for all solemn 
transactions, and its name at Rome appears to have 
been nexum. Precisely the same forms which were 
in use when a conveyance of property was effected 
seem to have been employed in the making of a con- 
tract. But we have not very far to move onwards 
before we came to a period at which the notion of 
a Contract has disengaged itself from the notion 
of a Conveyance. A double change has thus taken 
place. The transaction “with the copper and the 
balance,” when intended to have for its office the 
transfer of property, is known by the new and 
special name of Mancipation. The ancient Nexum 
still designates the same ceremony, but only when 
it is employed for the special purpose of solemnis- 
ing a contract. 

When two or three legal conceptions are spoken 
of as anciently blended in one, it is not intended to 
imply that some one of the included notions may 
not be older than the others, or, when those others 
have been formed, may not greatly predominate 
over and take precedence over them. The reason 
why one legal conception continues so long to cover 


several conceptions, and one technical phrase to do 
instead of several, is doubtless that practical changes 
are accomplished in the law of primitive societies 
long before men see occasion to notice or name 
them. Though I have said that the Patriarchal 
Power was not at first distinguished according to 
the objects over which it was exercised. I feel sure 
that Power over Children was the root of the old 
conception of Power; and I cannot doubt that the 
earliest use of the Nexum, and the one primarily 
regarded by those who resorted to it, was to give 
proper solemnity to the alienation of property. It 
is likely that a very slight perversion of the Nexum 
from its original functions first gave rise to its 
employment in Contracts, and that the very slight- 
ness of the change long prevented its being ap- 
preciated or noticed. The old name remained be- 
cause men had not become conscious that they 
wanted a new one; the old notion clung to the mind 
because nobody had seen reason to be at the pains 
of examining it. We have had the process clearly 
exemplified in the history of Testaments. A Will 
was at first a simple conveyance of Property. It 
was only the enormous practical difference that 
gradually showed itself between this particular con- 
veyance and all others which caused it to be re- 
garded separately, and even as it was, centuries 
elapsed before the ameliorators of law cleared 
away the useless encumbrance of the nominal man- 
cipation, and consented to care for nothing in the 
Will but the expressed intentions of the Testator. 
It is unfortunate that we cannot track the early 
history of Contracts with the same absolute confi- 
dence as the early history of Wills, but we are not 
quite without hints that contracts first showed 
themselves through the nexum being put to a new 
use and afterwards obtained recognition as dis- 
tinct transactions through the important practical 
consequences of the experiment. There is some, 
but not very violent, conjecture in the following 
delineation of the process. Let us conceive a sale 
for ready money as the normal type of the Nexum. 
The seller brought the property of which he in- 
tended to dispose—a slave, for example—the pur- 
chaser attended with the rough ingots of copper 
which served for money—and an indispensable 
assistant, the libripens, presented himself with a 
pair of scales. The slave with certain. fixed formal- 
ities was handed over to the vendee—the copper 
was weighed by the libripens and passed to the 
vendor. So long as the business lasted it was a 
nexum, and the parties were nexi; but the moment 
it was completed, the nexum ended, and the vendor 
and purchaser ceased to bear the name derived 
from their momentary relation. But now, let us 
move a step onward in commercial history. Sup- 
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pose the slave transferred, but the money was not 
paid. In that case the nexum is finished, so far as 
the seller is concerned, and when he has once 
handed over his property he is no longer nexus; 
but, in regard to the purchaser, the nexum con- 
tinues. The transaction, as to his part of it, is 
incomplete, and he is still considered to be nexus. 
It follows, therefore, that the same term described 
the conveyance by which the right of property was 
transmitted, and the personal obligation of the 
debtor for the unpaid purchase-money. We may 
still go forward, and picture to ourselves a pro- 
ceeding wholly formal, in which nothing is handed 
over and nothing paid; we are brought at once to 
a transaction indicative of much higher commercial 
activity, an executory Contract of Sale. 

If it be true that, both in the popular and in the 
professional view, a Contract was long regarded as 
an incomplete Conveyance, the truth has impor- 
tance for many reasons. The speculations of the 
last century concerning mankind in a state of 
nature, are not unfairly summed up in the doctrine 
that “in the primitive society property was nothing, 
and obligation everything:’; and it will now be seen 
that, if the proposition were reversed, it would be 
nearer the reality. On the other hand, considered 
historically, the primitive association of Convey- 
ances and Contracts explains something which 
often strikes the scholar and jurist as singularly 
enigmatical, I mean the extraordinary and uniform 
severity of very ancient systems of law to debtors, 
and the extravagant powers which they lodge with 
creditors. When once we understand that the 
nexum was artificially prolonged to give time to 
the debtor, we can better comprehend his position 
in the eye of the public and of the law. His in- 
debtedness was doubtless regarded as an anomaly, 
and suspense of payment in general as an artifice 
and a distortion of strict rule. The person who had 
duly consummated his part in the transaction must, 
on the contrary, have stood in peculiar favour; and 
nothing would seem more natural than to arm him 
with stringent facilities for enforcing the comple- 
tion of a proceeding which, of strict right, ought 
never to have been extended or deferred. 

Nexum, therefore, which originally signified a 
Conveyance of property, came insensibly to denote 
a Contract also, and ultimately so constant became 
the association between this word and the notion 
of a Contract, that a special term, Mancipium or 
Mancipatio, had to be used for the purpose of 
designating the true nexum or transaction in which 
the property was really transferred. Contracts are 
therefore now severed from Conveyances, and the 
first stage in their history is accomplished, but still 
they are far enough from that epoch of their de- 


velopment when the promise of the contractor has 
a higher sacredness than the formalities with 
which it is coupled. In attempting to indicate the 
character of the changes passed through in this 
interval, it is necessary to trespass a little on a 
subject which lies properly beyond the range of 
these pages, the analysis of Agreement effected by 
the Roman jurisconsults. Of this analysis, the most 
beautiful monument of their sagacity, I need not 
say more than that it is based on the theoretical 
separation of the Obligation from the Convention 
or Pact. Bentham and Mr. Austin have laid down 
that the “two main essentials of a contract are 
these: first, a signification by the promising party 
of his intention to do the acts or to observe the 
forbearances which he promises to do or to ob- 
serve. Secondly, a signification by the promisee 
that he expects the promising party will fulfil the 
pruterred promise.” This is virtually identical with 
the doctrine of the Roman lawyers, but then, in 
their view, the result of these “significations” was 
not a Contract, but a Convention or Pact. A Pact 
was the utmost product of the engagements of 
individuals agreeing among themselves, and it 
distinctly fell short of a Contract. Whether it 
ultimately became a Contract depended on the 
question whether the law annexed an Obligation 
to it. A Contract was a Pact (or Convention) plus 
an Obligation. So long as the Pact remained un- 
clothed with the Obligation, it was called nude or 
naked. 

What was an Obligation? It is defined by the 
Roman lawyers as “Juris vinculum, quo necessitate 
adstringimur alicujus solvende rei.” This definition 
connects the Obligation with the Nexum through 
the common metaphor on which they are founded, 
and shows us with much clearness the pedigree of 
a peculiar conception. The obligation is the “bond” 
or “chain,” with which the law joins together per- 
sons or groups of persons, in consequence of cer- 
tain voluntary acts. The acts which have the effect 
of attracting an Obligation are chiefly those classed 
under the heads of Contract and Delict, of Agree- 
ment and Wrong; but a variety of other acts have 
a similar consequence which are not capable of 
being comprised in an exact classification. It is to 
be remarked, however, that the Pact does not draw 
to itself the Obligation in consequence of any moral 
necessity; it is the law which annexes it in the 
plenitude of its power, a point the more necessary 
to be noted, because a different doctrine has some- 
times been propounded by modern interpreters of 
the Civil Law who had moral or metaphysical 
theories of their own to support. The image of a 
vinculum juris colours and pervades every part of 
the Roman law of Contract and Delict. The law 
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bound the parties together, and the chain could 
only be undone by the process called solutio, an 
expression still figurative, to which our word “pay- 
ment” is only occasionally and incidentally equiv- 
alent. The consistency with which the figurative 
image was allowed to present itself, explains an 
otherwise puzzling peculiarity of Roman legal 
phraseology, the fact that “Obligation” signifies 
rights as well as duties, the right, for example, to 
have a debt paid as well as the duty of paying it. 
The Romans kept, in fact, the entire picture of the 
“legal chain” before their eyes, and regarded one 
end of it no more and no less than the other. 

In the developed Roman law, the Convention, 
as soon as it was completed, was, in almost all 
cases, at once crowned with the Obligation, and 
so became a Contract; and this was the result to 
which contract-law was surely tending. But for the 
purpose of this inquiry, we must attend particularly 
to the intermediate stage—that in which something 
more than a perfect agreement was required to 
attract the Obligation. This epoch is synchronous 
with the period at which the famous Roman classi- 
fication of Contracts into four sorts—the Verbal, 
the Literal, the Real, and the Consensual—had 
come into use, and during which these four orders 
of Contract constituted the only descriptions of 
engagement which the law would enforce. The 
meaning of the fourfold distribution is readily 
understood as soon as we apprehend the theory 
which severed the Obligation from the Convention. 
Each class of contracts was in fact named from 
certain formalities which were required over and 
above the mere agreement of the contracting 
parties. In the Verbal Contract, as soon as the 
Convention was effected, a form of words had to 
be gone through before the vinculum juris was 
attached to it. In the Literal Contract, an entry in 
a ledger or table-book had the effect of clothing 
the Convention with the Obligation, and the same 
result followed, in the case of the Real Contract, 
from the delivery of the Res or Thing which was 
the subject of the preliminary engagement. The 
Contracting parties came, in short, to an under- 
standing in each case; but, if they went no further, 
they were not obliged to one another, and could 
not compel performance or ask redress for a 
breach of faith. But let them comply with certain 
prescribed formalities, and the Contract was im- 
mediately complete, taking its name from the 
particular form which it has suited them to adopt. 
The exceptions to this practice will be noticed 
presently. 

I have enumerated the four Contracts in their 
historical order, which order, however, the Roman 
Institutional writers did not invariably follow. 


There can be no doubt that the Verbal Contract 
was the most ancient of the four, and that it is the 
eldest known descendant of the primitive Nexum. 
Several species of Verbal Contract were anciently 
in use, but the most important of all, and the only 
one treated of by our authorities, was effected by 
means of a Stipulation, that is, a Question and 
Answer; a question addressed by the person who 
exacted the promise, and an answer given by the 
person who made it. This question and answer 
constituted the additional ingredient which, as I 
have just explained, was demanded by the primitive 
notion over and above the mere agreement of the 
persons interested. They formed the agency by 
which the Obligation was annexed. The old Nexum 
has now bequeathed to maturer jurisprudence first 
of all the conception of a chain uniting the con- 
tracting parties, and this has become the Obliga- 
tion. It has further transmitted the notion of a 
ceremonial accompanying and consecrating the 
engagement, and this ceremonial has been trans- 
muted into the Stipulation. The conversion of the 
solemn conveyance, which was the prominent 
feature of the original Nexum, into a mere question 
and answer, would be more of a mystery than it is 
if we had not the analogous history of Roman 
Testaments to enlighten us. Looking at that history, 
we can understand how the formal conveyance 
was first separated from the part of the proceeding 
which had immediate reference to the business in 
hand, and how afterwards it was omitted al- 
together. As then the question and answer of the 
Stipulation were unquestionably the Nexum in a 
simplified shape, we are prepared to find that they 
long partook of the nature of a technical term. It 
would be a mistake to consider them exclusively 
recommending themselves to the older Roman 
lawyers through their usefulness in furnishing per- 
sons mediating an agreement with an opportunity 
for consideration and reflection. It is not to be 
disputed that they had a value of this kind, which 
was gradually recognised; but there is proof that 
their function in respect to Contracts was at first 
formal and ceremonial in the statement of author- 
ities, that not every question and answer was of 
old sufficient to constitute a Stipulation, but only a 
question and answer couched in technical phraseol- 
ogy specially appropriated to the particular oc- 
casion. 2 

But although it is essential for the proper ap- 
preciation of the history of contract-law that the 
Stipulation should be understood to have been 
looked upon as a solemn form before it was recog- 
nised as a useful security, it would be wrong on 
the other hand to shut our eyes to its real useful- 
ness. The Verbal Contract, though it had lost much 
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of its ancient importance, survived to the latest 
period of Roman jurisprudence; and we may take 
it for granted that no institution of Roman law had 
so extended a longevity unless it served some 
practical advantage. I observe in an English writer 
some expressions of surprise that the Romans even 
of the earliest times were content with so meagre 
a protection against haste and irreflection. But on 
examining the Stipulation closely, and remember- 
ing that we have to do with a state of society in 
which written evidence was not easily procurable, 
I think we must admit that this Question and 
Answer, had it been expressly devised to answer 
the purpose which it served, would have been 
justly designated a highly ingenious expedient. It 
was the promisee who, in the character of stipula- 
tor, put all the terms of the contract into the form 
of a question, and the answer was given by the 
promisor. “Do you promise that you will deliver 
me such and such a slave, at such and such a place, 
on such and such a day?” “I do promise.” Now, if 
we reflect for a moment, we shall see that this 
obligation to put the promise interrogatively in- 
verts the natural position of the parties, and, by 
effectually breaking the tenor of the conversation, 
prevents the attention from gliding over a danger- 
ous pledge. With us, a verbal promise is, generally 
speaking, to be gathered exclusively from the words 
of the promisor. In old Roman law, another step 
was absolutely required; it was necessary for the 
promise, after the agreement had been made, to 
sum up all its terms in a solemn interrogation; and 
it was of this interrogation, of course, and of the 
assent to it, that proof had to be given at the trial 
—not of the promise, which was not in itself 
binding. How great a difference this seemingly 
insignificant peculiarity may make in the phraseol- 
ogy of contract-law is speedily realised by the 
beginner in Roman jurisprudence, one of whose 
first stumbling-blocks is almost universally created 
by it. When we in English have occasion, in men- 
tioning a contract, to connect it for convenience’ 
sake with one of the parties,—for example, if we 
wished to speak generally of a contractor,—it is 
always the promisor at whom our words are point- 
ing. But the general language of Roman law takes 
a different turn; it always regards the contract, if 
we may so speak, from the point of view of the 
promisee; in speaking of a party to a contract, it 
is always the Stipulator, the person who asks the 
question, who is primarily alluded to. But the 
serviceableness of the stipulation is most vividly 
illustrated by referring to the actual examples in 
the pages of the Latin comic dramatists. If the 
entire scenes are read down in which these passages 
occur (ex. gra. Plautus, Pseudolus, Act I. sc. ile 


Act IV. sc. 6; Trinummus, Act V. sc. 2), it will be 
perceived how effectually the attention of the per- 
son meditating the promise must have been arrested 
by the question, and how ample was the oppor- 
tunity for withdrawal from an improvident under- 
taking. 

In the Literal or Written Contract, the formal 
act by which an Obligation was superinduced on 
the Convention, was an entry of the sum due, 
where it could be specifically ascertained, on the 
debit side of a ledger. The explanation of this con- 
tract turns on a point of Roman domestic manners, 
the systematic character and exceeding regularity 
of bookkeeping in ancient times. There are several 
minor difficulties of old Roman law, for example, 
the nature of the Slave’s Peculium, which are only 
cleared up when we recollect that a Roman house- 
hold consisted of a number of persons strictly ac- 
countable to its head, and that every single item 
of domestic receipt and expenditure, after being 
entered in waste books, was transferred at stated 
periods to a general household ledger. There are 
some obscurities, however, in the descriptions we 
have received of the Literal Contract, the fact being 
that the habit of keeping books ceased to be uni- 
versal in later times, and the expression “Literal 
Contract,” came to signify a form of engagement 
entirely different from that originally understood. 
We are not, therefore, in a position to say, with 
respect to the primitive Literal Contract, whether 
the obligation was created by a simple entry on the 
part of the creditor, or whether the consent of the 
debtor or a correspondent entry in his own books 
was necessary to give it legal effect. The essential 
point is however established, that, in the case of 
this Contract, all formalities were dispensed with 
on a condition being complied with. This is another 
step downwards in the history of contract-law. 

The Contract which stands next in historical 
succession, the Real Contract, shows a great ad- 
vance in ethical conceptions. Whenever any agree- 
ment had for its object the delivery of a specific 
thing—and this is the case with the large majority 
of simple engagements—the Obligation was drawn 
down as soon as the delivery had actually taken 
place. Such a result must have involved a serious 
innovation on the oldest ideas of Contract; for 
doubtless, in the primitive times, when a contract- 
ing party had neglected to clothe his agreement 
in a stipulation, nothing done in pursuance of the 
agreement would be recognised by the law. A per- 
son who had paid over money on loan would be 
unable to sue for its repayment unless he had 
formally stipulated for it. But, in the Real Contract, 
performance on one side is allowed to impose a 
legal duty on the other—evidently on ethical 
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grounds. For the first time then moral considera- 
tions appear as an ingredient in Contract-law, and 
the Real Contract differs from its two predecessors 
in being founded on these, rather than on respect 
for technical forms or on deference to Roman 
domestic habits. 

We now reach the fourth class, or Consensual 
Contracts, the most interesting and important of 
all. Four specified Contracts were distinguished by 
this name: Mandatum, i.e. Commission or Agency; 
Societas or Partnership; Emtio Venditio or Sale; 
and Locatio Conductio or Letting and Hiring. A 
few pages back, after stating that a Contract con- 
sisted of a Pact or Convention to which an Obliga- 
tion had been superadded, I spoke of certain acts 
or formalities by which the law permitted the 
Obligation to be attracted to the Pact. I used this 
language on account of the advantage of a general 
expression, but it is not strictly correct unless it be 
understood to include the negative as well as the 
positive. For, in truth, the peculiarity of these Con- 
sensual Contracts is that no formalities are required 
to create them of the Pact. Much that is indefen- 
sible, and much more that is obscure, has been 
written about the Consensual Contracts, and it has 
even been asserted that in them the consent of the 
Parties is more emphatically given than in any 
other species of agreement. But the term Con- 
sensual merely indicates that the Obligation is here 


annexed at once to the Consensus. The Consensus, 
or mutual assent of the parties, is the final and 
crowning ingredient in the Convention, and it is 
the special characteristic of agreements falling un- 
der one of the four heads of Sale, Partnership, 
Agency, and Hiring, that, as soon as the assent of 
the parties has supplied this ingredient, there is 
at once a Contract. The Consensus draws with it 
the Obligation, performing, in transactions of the 
sort specified, the exact functions which are dis- 
charged, in the other contracts, by the Res or 
Thing, by the Verba stipulationis, and by the 
Litere or written entry in a ledger. Consensual is 
therefore a term which does not involve the 
slightest anomaly, but is exactly analogous to Real, 
Verbal, and Literal. 

In the intercourse of life the commonest and 
most important of all the contracts are unquestion- 
ably the four stlyed Consensual. The larger part 
of the collective existence of every community is 
consumed in transactions of buying and selling, 
of letting and hiring, of alliances between men for 
purposes of business, or delegation of business 
from one man to another; and this is no doubt the 
consideration which led the Romans, as it has led 
most societies, to relieve these transactions from 
technical incumbrance, to abstain as much as pos- 
sible from clogging the most efficient springs of 
social movement. 


6. Organic Solidarity and Contract 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


IF HIGHER societies do not rest upon a 
fundamental contract which sets forth the general 
principles of political life, they would have, or 
would be considered to have, according to Spencer, 
the vast system of particular contracts which link 
individuals as a unique basis. They would depend 
upon the group only in proportion to their depend- 
ence upon one another, and they would depend up- 
on one another only in proportion to conventions 
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privately entered into and freely concluded. Social 
solidarity would then be nothing else than the 
spontaneous accord of individual interests, an ac- 
cord of which contracts are the natural expression. 
The typical social relation would be the: economic, 
stripped of all regulation and resulting from the 
entirely free initiative of the parties. In short, 
society would be solely the stage where individuals 
exchanged the products of their labor, without any 
action properly social coming to regulate this 
exchange. 

Is this the character of societies whose unity is 
produced by the division of labor? If this were so, 
we could with justice doubt their stability. For if 
interest relates men, it is never for more than some 
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few moments. It can create only an external link 
between them. In the fact of exchange, the various 
agents remain outside of each other, and when the 
business has been completed, each one retires and 
is left entirely on his own. Consciences are only 
superficially in contact; they neither penetrate each 
other, nor do they adhere. If we look further into 
the matter, we shall see that this total harmony of 
interests conceals a latent or deferred conflict. For 
where interest is the only ruling force each indi- 
vidual finds himself in a state of war with every 
other since nothing comes to mollify the egos, and 
any truce in this eternal antagonism would not be 
of long duration. There is nothing less constant 
than interest. Today, it unites me to you; tomorrow, 
it will make me your enemy. Such a cause can only 
give rise to transient relations and passing associa- 
tions. We now understand how necessary it is to 
see if this is really the nature of organic solidarity. 

In no respect, according to Spencer, does indus- 
trial society exist in a pure state. It is a partially 
ideal type which slowly disengages itself in the 
evolutionary process, but it has not yet been com- 
pletely realized. Consequently, to rightly attribute 
to it the qualities we have just been discussing, we 
would have to establish systematically that societies 
appear in a fashion as complete as they are ele- 
vated, discounting cases of regression. 

It is first affirmed that the sphere of social activity 
grows smaller and smaller, to the great advantage 
of the individual. But to prove this proposition by 
rea] instances, it is not enough to cite, as Spencer 
does. some cases where the individual has been 
effectively emancipated from collective influence. 
These examples, numerous as they may be, can 
serve only as illustrations, and are, by themselves, 
devoid of any demonstrative force. It is very pos- 
sible that, in this respect, socal action has regressed, 
but that, in other respects, it has been extended, 
and that, ultimately, we are mistaking a trans- 
formation for a disappearance. The only way of 
giving objective proof is not to cite some facts 
taken at random, but to follow historically, from 
its origins until recent times, the way in which 
social action has essentially manifested itself, and 
to see whether, in time, it has added or lost volume. 
We know that this is law. The obligations that 
society imposes upon its members, as inconsequen- 
tial and unenduring as they may be, take on a 
juridicial form. Consequently, the relative dimen- 
sions of this system permit us to measure with 
exactitude the relative extent of social action. 

But is is very evident that, far from diminishing, 
it grows greater and greater and becomes more 
and more complex. The more primitive a code is, 
the smaller its volume. On the contrary, it is as 


large as it is more recent. There can be no doubt 
about this. To be sure, it does not result in making 
the sphere of individual activity smaller. We must 
not forget that if there is more regulation in life, 
there is more life in general. This is sufficient proof 
that social discipline has not been relaxing. One of 
its forms tends, it is true, to regress, as we have 
already seen, but others, much richer and much 
more complex, develop in its place. If repressive 
law loses ground, restitutive law, which originally 
did not exist at all, keeps growing. If society no 
longer imposes upon everybody certain uniform 
practices, it takes greater care to define and regu- 
late the special relations between different social 
functions, and this activity is not smaller because 
it is different. 

Spencer would reply that he had not insisted 
upon the dimunition of every kind of control, but 
only of positive control. Let us admit this distinc- 
tion. Whether it be positive or negative, the control 
is none the less social, and the principal question 
is to understand whether it has extended itself or 
contracted. Whether it be to command or to deny, 
to say Do this or Do not do that, if society inter- 
venes more, we have not the right to say that 
individual spontaneity suffices more and more in 
all spheres. If the rules determining conduct have 
multiplied, whether they be imperative or pro- 
hibitive, it is not true that it depends more and 
more completely on private initiative. 

But has this distinction itself any foundation? By 
positive control, Spencer means that which com- 
mands action, while negative control commands 
only abstention. As he says: A man has a piece of 
land; I cultivate it for him either wholly or in part, 
or else I impose upon him either wholly or in part 
the way in which he should cultivate it. This is a 
positive control. On the other hand, I give him 
neither aid nor advice about its cultivation; I 
simply do not molest my neighbor’s crop, or tres- 
pass upon my neighbor’s land, or put rubbish on 
his clearing. This is a negative control. The differ- 
ence is very marked between ordering him to fol- 
low, as a citizen, a certain course, or suggesting 
means for the citizen to employ, and, on the other 
hand, not disturbing the course which some citizen 
is pursuing. If such is the meaning of these terms, 
then positive control is not disappearing. 

We know, of course, that restitutive law is grow- 
ing. But, in the large majority of cases, it either 
points out to a citizen the course he ought to 
pursue, or it interests itself in the means that this 
citizen is employing to attain his end. It answers 
the two following questions for each juridical rela- 
tion: (1) Under what conditions and in what form 
does it normally exist? (2) What are the obligations 
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it entails? The determination of the form and the 
conditions is essentially positive, since it forces the 
individual to follow a certain procedure in order 
to attain his end. As for the obligations, if they only 
forbid, in principle, our troubling another person 
in the exercise of his functions, Spencer’s thesis 
would be true, at least in part. But they consist 
most often in the statement of services of a positive 
nature. 
On this point we must go into some detail. 


IT 


It is quite true that contractual relations, which 
originally were rare or completely absent, multiply 
as social labor becomes divided. But what Spencer 
seems to have failed to see is that non-contractual 
relations develop at the same time. 

First, let us examine that part of law which is 
improperly termed private, and which, in reality, 
regulates diffuse social functions, or what may be 
called the visceral life of the social organism. 

In the first place, we know that domestic law, as 
simple as it was in the beginning, has become more 
and more complex. That is to say, that the different 
species of juridical relations to which family life 
gives rise are much more numerous than hereto- 
fore. But the obligations which result from this are 
of an eminently positive nature; they constitute a 
reciprocity of rights and duties. Moreover, they 
are not contractual, at least in their typical form. 
The conditions upon which they are dependent are 
related to our personal status which, in turn, de- 
pends upon birth, on our consanguineous relations, 
and, consequently, upon facts which are beyond 
volition. 

Marriage and adoption, however, are sources of 
domestic relations, and they are contracts. But it 
rightly happens that the closer we get to the most 
elevated social types, the more also do these two 
juridical operations lose their properly contractual 
character. 

Not only in lower societies, but in Rome itself 
until the end of the Empire, marriage remains an 
entirely private affair. It generally is a sale, real 
among primitive people, later fictive, but valid only 
through the consent of the parties duly attested. 
Neither solemn formalities of any kind nor inter- 
vention by some authority were then necessary. It 
is only with Christianity that marriage took on 
another character. The Christians early got into the 
habit of having their union consecrated by a priest. 
An act of the emperor Leo the Philosopher con- 
verted this usage into a law for the East. The 
Council of Trent sanctioned it likewise for the 
West. From then on, marriage ceased to be freely 


contracted, and was concluded through the inter- 
mediary of a public power, the Church, and the 
role that the Church played was not only that of 
a witness, but it was she and she alone who created 
the juridical tie which until then the wills of the 
participants sufficed to establish. We know how, 
later, the civil authority was substituted in this 
function for the religious authority, and how at 
the same time the part played by society and its 
necessary formalities was extended.* 

The history of the contract of adoption is still 
more instructive. 

We have already seen with what facility and on 
what a large scale adoption was practiced among 
the Indian tribes of North America. It could give 
rise to all the forms of kinship. If the adopted was 
of the same age as the adopting, they became 
brothers and sisters; if the adopted was already a 
mother, she became the mother of the one who 
adopted her. 

Among the Arabs, before Mohammed, adoption 
often served to establish real families. It frequently 
happened that several persons would mutually 
adopt one another. They then became brothers and 
sisters, and the kinship which united them was 
just as strong as if they had been descended from 
a common origin. We find the same type of 
adoption among the Slavs. Very often, the mem- 
bers of different families became brothers and 
sisters and formed was is called a confraternity 
(probatinstvo). These societies were contracted 
for freely and without formality; agreement was 
enough to establish them. Moreover, the tie which 
binds these elective brothers is even stronger than 
that which results from natural fraternity. 

Among the Germans, adoption was probably 
quite as easy and frequent. Very simple cere- 
monies were enough to establish it. But in India, 
Greece, and Rome, it was already subordinated to 
determined conditions. The one adopting had to 
be of a certain age, could not stand in such relation 
to the age of the adopted that it would be impos- 
sible to be his natural father. Ultimately, this 
change of family became a highly complex juridical 
operation which necessitated the intervention of a 
magistrate. At the same time, the number of those 
who could enjoy the right of adoption became 
more restricted. Only the father of a family or a 
bachelor sui juris could adopt, and the first could, 
only if he had no legitimate children. 

In our current law the restrictive conditions have 
been even more multiplied. The adopted must be 
of age, the adopting must be more than fifty years 
of age, and have long treated the adopted as his 


* Of course, the case is the same for the dissolution of 
the conjugal bond. 
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child. We must notice that, thus limited, it has 
become a very rare event. Before the appearance 
of the French Code, the whole procedure had al- 
most completely fallen into disuse, and today it is, 
in certain countries such as Holland and lower 
Canada, not permitted at all. 

At the same time that it became more rare, 
adoption lost its efficacy. In the beginning, adoptive 
kinship was in all respects similar to natural kin- 
ship. In Rome, the similarity was still very great. 
It was no longer, however, a perfect identity. In the 
sixteenth century, the adopted no longer has the 
right of succession if the adoptive father dies in- 
testate. The French Code has re-established this 
right, but the kinship to which the adoption gives 
rise does not extend beyond the adopting and the 
adopted. 

We see how insufficient the traditional explana- 
tion is, which attributes this custom of adoption 
among ancient societies to the need of assuring the 
perpetuity of the ancestral cult. The peoples who 
have practiced it in the greatest and freest manner, 
as the Indians of America, the Arabs, the Slavs, 
had no such cult, and, furthermore, at Rome and 
Athens, where domestic religion was at its height, 
this law is for the first time submitted to control 
and restrictions. If it was able to satisfy these needs, 
it was not established to satisfy them, and, in- 
versely, if it tends to disappear, it is not because 
we have less desire to perpetuate our name and our 
race. It is in the structure of actual societies and 
in the place which the family occupies that we must 
seek the determining cause for this change. 

Another proof of the truth of this is that it has 
become even more impossible to leave a family by 
an act of private authority than to enter into it. 
As the kinship-tie does not result from a contract, 
it cannot be broken as a contract can. Among the 
Iroquois, we sometimes see a part of a clan leave 
to go to join a neighboring clan. Among the Slavs, 
a member of the Zadruga who is tired of the com- 
mon life can separate himself from the rest of the 
family and become a juridical stranger to it, even 
as he can be excluded by it. Among the Germans, 
a ceremony of some slight complexity permitted 
every Frank who so desired to completely drop off 
all kinship-obligations. In Rome, the son could not 
leave the family of his own will, and by this sign 
we recognize a more elevated social type. But the 
tie that the son could not break could be broken 
by the father. Thus was emancipation possible. 
Today neither the father nor the son can alter the 
natural state of domestic relations. They remain as 
birth determines them. 

In short, at the same time that domestic obliga- 
tions become more numerous, they take on, as is 


said, a public character. Not only in early times do 
they not have a contractural origin, but the role 
which contract plays in them becomes ever smaller. 
On the contrary, social control over the manner in 
which they form, break down, and are modified, 
becomes greater. The reason lies in the progressive 
effacement of segmental organization. The family, 
in truth, is for a long time a veritable social seg- 
ment. In origin, it confounds itself with the clan. 
If, later, it becomes distinguished from the clan, it 
is as a part of the whole. It is a product of a sec- 
ondary segmentation of the clan, identical with 
that which has given birth to the clan itself, and 
when the latter has disappeared, it still keeps the 
same quality. But everything segmental tends to be 
more and more reabsorbed into the social mass. 
That is why the family is forced to transform itself. 
Instead of remaining an autonomous society along 
side of the great society, it becomes more and more 
involved in the system of social organs. It even be- 
comes one of the organs, charged with special 
functions, and, accordingly, everything that hap- 
pens within it is capable of general repercussions. 
That is what brings it about that the regulative 
organs of society are forced to intervene in order 
to exercise a moderating influence over the func- 
tioning of the family, or even, in certain cases, 
a positively arousing influence. 

But it is not only outside of contractual relations, 
it is in the play of these relations themselves that 
social action makes itself felt. For everything in 
the contract is not contractual. The only engage- 
ments which deserve this name are those which 
have been desired by the individuals and which have 
no other origin except in this manifestation of free 
will. Inversely, every obligation which has not been 
mutually consented to has nothing contractual 
about it. But wherever a contract exists, it is sub- 
mitted to regulation which is the work of society 
and not that of individuals, and which becomes 
ever more voluminous and more complicated. 

It is true that the contracting parties can, in cer- 
tain respects, arrange to act contrary to the dispo- 
sitions of the law. But, of course, their rights in 
this regard are not unlimited. For example, the 
agreement of the parties cannot make a contract 
valid if it does not satisfy the conditions of validity 
required by law. To be sure, in the great majority 
of cases, a contract is no longer restricted to de- 
termined forms. Still it must not be forgotten that 
there are in our Codes solemn contracts. But if 
law no longer has the formal exigencies of yes- 
terday, it subjects contracts to engagements of a 
different sort. It refuses all obligatory force to en- 
gagements contracted by an incompetent, or with- 
out object, or with illicit purpose, or made by a 
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person who cannot sell, or transact over an article 
which cannot be sold. Among the obligations which 
it attaches to various contracts, there are some 
which cannot be changed by any stipulation. Thus, 
a vendor cannot fail in his obligation to guarantee 
the purchaser against any eviction which results 
from something personal to the vendor (art. 1628); 
he cannot fail to repay the purchase-price in case 
of eviction, whatever its origin, provided that the 
buyer has not known of the danger (art. 1629), nor 
to set forth clearly what is being contracted for 
(art. 1602). Indeed, in a certain measure, he can- 
not be exempt from guaranteeing against hidden 
defects (arts. 1641 and 1643), particularly when 
known. If it is a question of fixtures, it is the buyer 
who must not profit from the situation by imposing 
a price too obviously below the real value of the 
thing (art. 1674), etc. Moreover, everything that 
relates to proof, the nature of the actions to which 
the contract gives a right, the time in which they 
must be begun, is absolutely independent of indi- 
vidual transactions. 

In other cases social action does not manifest it- 
self only by the refusal to recognize a contract 
formed in violation of the law, but by a positive in- 
tervention. Thus, the judge can, whatever the terms 
of the agreement, grant a delay to a debtor (arts. 
1184, 1244, 1655, 1900), or even oblige the bor- 
rower to restore the article to the lender before the 
term agreed upon, if the latter has pressing need 
of it (art. 1189). But what shows better than any- 
thing else that contracts give rise to obligations 
which have not been contracted for is that they 
“make obligatory not only what there is expressed 
in them, but also all consequences which equity, 
usage, or the law imputes from the nature of the 
obligation” (art. 1135). In virtue of this principle, 
there must be supplied in the contract “clauses per- 
taining to usage, although they may not be ex- 
pressed therein” (art. 1160). 

But even if social action should not express itself 
in this way, it would not cease to be real. The pos- 
sibility of derogating the law, which seems to reduce 
the contractual right to the role of eventual sub- 
stitute for contracts properly called, is, in the very 
great majority of cases, purely theoretical. We can 
convince ourselves of this by showing what it con- 
sists in. 

To be sure, when men unite in a contract, it is 
because, through the division of labor, either simple 
or complex, they need each other. But in order for 
them to co-operate harmoniously, it is not enough 
that they enter into a relationship, nor even that 
they fee] the state of mutual dependence in which 
they find themselves. It is still necessary that the 
conditions of this co-operaticn be fixed for the 


duration of their relations. The rights and duties of 
each must be defined, not only in view of the situa- 
tion such as it presents itself at the moment when 
the contract is made, but with foresight for the 
circumstances which may arise to modify it. Other- 
wise, at every instant, there would be conflicts and 
endless difficulties. We must not forget that, if 
the division of labor makes interests solidary, it 
does not confound them; it keeps them distinct and 
opposite. Even as in the internal workings of the 
individual organism each organ is in conflict with 
others while co-operating with them, each of the 
contractants, while needing the other, seeks to ob- 
tain what he needs at the least expense; that is to 
say, to acquire as many rights as possible in ex- 
change for the smallest possible obligations. 

It is necessary therefore to pre-determine the 
share of each, but this cannot be done according to 
a preconceived plan. There is nothing in the nature 
of things from which one can deduce what the 
obligations of one or the other ought to be until 
a certain limit is reached. Every determination of 
this kind can only result in compromise. It is a com- 
promise between the rivalry of interests present and 
their solidarity. It is a position of equilibrium which 
can be found only after more or less laborious ex- 
periments. But it is quite evident that we can neither 
begin these experiments over again nor restore this 
equilibrium at fresh expense every time that we 
engage in some contractual relation. We lack all 
ability to do that. It is not at the moment when diffi- 
culties surge upon us that we must resolve them, 
and, moreover, we can neither foresee the variety 
of possible circumstances in which our contract will 
involve itself, nor fix in advance with the aid of 
simple mental calculus what will be in each case the 
rights and duties of each, save in matters in which 
we have a very definite experience. Moreover, the 
material conditions of life oppose themselves to 
the repetition of such operations. For, at each in- 
stant, and often at the most inopportune, we find 
ourselves contracting, either for something we have 
bought, or sold, somewhere we are traveling, our 
hiring of one’s services, some acceptance of hos- 
telry, etc. The greater part of our relations with 
others is of a contractual nature. If, then, it were 
necessary each time to begin the strugzles anew, 
to again go through the conferences necessary to 
establish firmly all the conditions of agreement for 
the present and the future, we would be put to rout. 
For all these reasons, if we were linked only by the 
terms of our contracts, as they are agreed upon, 
only a precarious solidarity would result. 

But contract-law is that which determines the 
juridical consequences of our acts that we have not 
determined. It expresses the normal conditions of 
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equilibrium, as they arise from themselves or from 
the average. A résumé of numerous, varied experi- 
ences, what we cannot foresee individually is there 
provided for, what we cannot regulate is there 
regulated, and this regulation imposes itself upon 
us, although it may not be our handiwork, but that 
of society and tradition. It forces us to assume 
obligations that we have not contracted for, in the 
exact sense of the word, since we have not de- 
liberated upon them, nor even, occasionally, had 
any knowledge about them in advance. Of course, 
the initial acts is always contractual, but there are 
consequences, sometimes immediate, which run 
over the limits of the contract. We co-operate be- 
cause we wish to, but our voluntary co-operation 
creates duties for us that we did not desire. 

From this point of view, the law of contracts 
appears in an entirely different light. It is no longer 
simply a useful complement of individual conven- 
tions; it is their fundamental norm. Imposing itself 
upon us with the authority of traditional experience, 
it constitutes the foundation of our contractual 
relations. We cannot evade it, except partially and 
accidentally. The law confers its rights upon us 
and subjects us to duties deriving from such acts of 
our will. We can, in certain cases, abandon them 
or change them for others. But both are none the 
less the normal type of rights and duties which 
circumstance lays upon us, and an express act is 
necessary for their modification. Thus, modifica- 
tions are relatively rare. In principle, the rule ap- 
plies; innovations are exceptional. The law of con- 
tracts exercises over us a regulative force of the 
greatest importance, since it determines what we 
ought to do and what we can require. It is a law 
which can be changed only by the consent of the 
parties, but so long as it is not abrogated or re- 
placed, it guards its authority, and, moreover, a 
legislative act can be passed only in rare cases. 
There is, then, only a difference of degree between 
the law which regulates the obligations which that 
contract engenders and those which fix the other 
duties of citizens. * 

Finally, besides this organized, defined pressure 
which law exercises, there is one which comes from 
custom. In the way in which we make our contracts 
and in whieh we execute them, we are held to con- 
form to rules which, though not sanctioned either 
directly or indirectly by any code, are none the less 
imperative. There are professional obligations, 
purely moral, which are, however, very strict. They 
are particularly apparent in the so-called liberal pro- 
fessions, and if they are perhaps less numerous in 
others, there is place for demanding them, as we 
shall see, if such demand is not the result of a mor- 
bid condition. But if this action is more diffuse than 


the preceding, it is just as social. Moreover, it is 
necessarily as much more extended as the con- 
tractual relations are more developed, for it is 
diversified like contracts. 

In sum, a contract is not sufficient unto itself, but 
is possible only thanks to a regulation of the con- 
tract which is originally social. It is implied, first, 
because it has for its function much less the crea- 
tion of new rules than the diversification in particu- 
lar cases of pre-established rules; then, because it 
has and can have the power to bind only under 
certain conditions which it is necessary to define. If, 
in principle, society lends it an obligatory force, it 
is because, in general, the accord of particular wills 
suffices to assure, with the preceding reservations, 
the harmonious coming together of diffuse social 
functions. But if it conflicts with social purposes, 
if it tends to trouble the regular operation of or- 
gans, if, as is said, it is not just, it is necessary, 
while depriving it of all social value, to strip it of 
all authority as well. The role of society is not, then, 
in any case, simply to see passively that contracts 
are carried out. It is also to determine under what 
conditions they are executable, and if it is neces- 
sary, to restore them to their normal form. The 
agreement of parties cannot render a clause just 
which by itself is unjust, and there are rules of 
justice whose violation social justice prevents, even 
if it has been consented to by the interested parties. 

A regulation whose extent cannot be limited in 
advance is thus necessary. A contract, says Spencer, 
has for its object assuring the worker the equivalent 
of the expense which his work has cost him. If 
such is truly the role of a contract, it will never be 
able to fulfill it unless it is more minutely regulated 
than it is today, for it surely would be a miracle if 
it succeeded in bringing about this equivalence. In 
fact, it is as much the gain which exceeds the ex- 
pense, as the expense which exceeds the gain, and 
the disproportion is often striking. But, replies a 
whole school, if the gains are too small, the func- 
tion will be abandoned for others. If they are too 
high, they will be sought after and this will di- 
minish the profits. It is forgotten that one whole 
part of the population cannot thus quit its task, 
because no other is accessible to it. The very ones 
who have more liberty of movement cannot replace 
it in an instant. Such revolutions always take long 
to accomplish. While waiting, unjust contracts, un- 
social by definition, have been executed with the 
agreement of society, and when the equilibrium in 
this respect has been reestablished, there is no rea- 
son for not breaking it for another. 

There is no need for showing that this interven- 
tion, under its different forms, is of an eminently 
positive nature, since it has for its purpose the de- 
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termination of the way in which we ought to co- 
operate. It is not it, it is true, which gives the im- 
pulse to the functions concurring, but once the con- 
course has begun, it rules it. As soon as we have 
made the first step towards cooperation, we are 
involved in the regulative action which society 
exercises over us. If Spencer qualified this as nega- 
tive, it is because, for him, contract consists only in 
exchange. But, even from this point of view, the 
expression he employs is not exact. No doubt, 
when, after having an object delivered, or profiting 
from a service, I refuse to furnish a suitable 
equivalent, I take from another what belongs to 
him, and we can say that society, by obliging me 
to keep my promise, is only preventing an injury, 
an indirect aggression. But if I have simply prom- 
ised a service without having previously received 
remuneration, I am not less held to keep my en- 
gagement. In this case, however, I do not enrich 
myself at the expense of another; I only refuse to 
be useful to him. Moreover, exchange, as we have 
seen, is not all there is to a contract. There is also 
the proper harmony of functions concurring. They 
are not only in contact for the short time during 
which things pass from one hand to another; but 
more extensive relations necessarily result from 
them, in the course of which it is important that 
their solidarity be not troubled. 


% * * 


IV 


The following propositions sum up the first part 
of our work. 

Social life comes from a double source, the like- 
ness of consciences and the division of social labor. 
The individual is socialized in the first case, be- 
cause, not having any real individuality, he be- 
comes, with those whom he resembles, part of the 
same collective type; in the second case,. because, 
while having a physiognomy and a personal activity 
which distinguishes him from others, he depends 
upon them in the same measure that he is distin- 
guished from them, and consequently upon the 
society which results from their union. 

The similitude of consciences gives rise to juri- 
dical rules which, with the threat of repressive 
measures, impose uniform beliefs and practices 
upon all. The more pronounced this is, the more 
completely is social life confounded with religious 
life, and the nearer to communism are economic 
institutions. 

The division of labor gives rise to juridical rules 
which determine the nature and the relations of 
divided functions, but whose violation calls forth 


only restitutive measures without any expiatory 
character. 

Each of these bodies of juridical rules is, more- 
over, accompanied by a body of purely moral rules. 
Where penal law is very voluminous, common 
morality is very extensive; that is to say, there is 
a multitude of collective practices placed under 
the protection of public opinion. Where restitutive 
law is highly developed, there is an occupational 
morality for each profession. In the interior of the 
same group of workers, there exists an opinion, 
diffuse in the entire extent of this circumscribed 
aggregate, which, without being furnished with legal 
sanctions, is rendered obedience. These are usages 
and customs common to the same order of func- 
tionaries which no one of them can break without 
incurring the censure of the corporation.* This 
morality is distinguished from the preceding by 
differences analogous to those which separate the 
two corresponding types of law. It is localized in a 
limited region of society. Moreover, the repressive 
character of the sanctions attaching to it is much 
less accentuated. Professional misdeeds call forth 
reprobation much more feeble than attacks against 
public morality. 

The rules of occupational morality and justice, 
however, are as imperative as the others. They force 
the individual to act in view of ends which are not 
strictly his own, to make concessions, to consent 
to compromises, to take into account interests 
higher than his own, Consequently, even where 
society relies most completely upon the division of 
labor, it does not become a jumble of juxtaposed 
atoms, between which it can establish only external, 
transient contacts. Rather the members are united 
by ties which extend deeper and far beyond the 
short moments during which the exchange is made. 
Each of the functions that they exercise is, in a fixed 
way, dependent upon others, and with them forms 
a solidary system. Accordingly, from the nature of 
the chosen task permament duties arise. Because we 
fill some certain domestic or social function, we are 
involved in a complex of obligations from which 
we have no right to free ourselves. There is, above 
all, an organ upon which we are tending to depend 
more and more; this is the State. The points at 
which we are in contact with it multiplysas do the 
occasions when it is entrusted with the duty of re- 
minding us of the sentiment of common solidarity. 

Thus, altruism is not destined to become, as 
Spencer desires, a sort of agreeable ornament to 
social life, but it will forever be its fundamental 
basis. How can we ever really dispense with it? Men 
cannot live together without acknowledging, and, 

* This censure, moreover, just as all moral punishment, 


is translated into external movements (discipline, dismissal 
of employees, loss of relations, etc.). 
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consequently, making mutual sacrifices, without 
tying themselves to one another with strong, dur- 
able bonds. Every society is a moral society. In 
certain respects, this character is even more pro- 
nounced in organized societies. Because the indi- 
vidual is not sufficient unto himself, it is from so- 
ciety that he receives everything necessary to him, 
as it is for society that he works. Thus is formed 
a very strong sentiment of the state of dependence 
in which he finds himself. He becomes accustomed 
to estimating it as its just value, that is to say, in 
regarding himself as part of a whole, the organ of 
an organism. Such sentiments naturally inspire not 
only mundane sacrifices which assure the regular 
development of daily social life, but even, on 
occasion, acts of complete self-renunciation and 
wholesale abnegation. On its side, society learns to 
regard its members no longer as things over which 
it has rights, but as co-operators whom it cannot 
neglect and towards whom it owes duties. Thus, 
it is wrong to oppose a society which comes from 
a community of beliefs to one which has a co- 
operative basis, according only to the first a moral 
character, and seeing in the latter only an eco- 
nomic grouping. In reality, co-operation also has 
its intrinsic morality. There is, however, reason 
to believe, as we shall see later, that in con- 
temporary societies this morality has not yet 
reached the high development which would now 
seem necessary to it. 

But it is not of the same nature as the other. 
The other is strong only if the individual is not. 
Made up of rules which are practiced by all indis- 


tinctly, it receives from this universal, uniform 
practice an authority which bestows something 
super-human upon it, and which puts it beyond 
the pale of discussion. The co-operative society, on 
the contrary, develops in the measure that indi- 
vidual personality becomes stronger. As regulated 
as a function may be, there is a large place always 
left for personal initiative. A great many of the 
obligations thus sanctioned have their origin in a 
choice of the will. It is we who choose our profes- 
sions, and even certain of our domestic functions. 
Of course, once our resolution has ceased to be in- 
ternal and has been externally translated by social 
consequences, we are tied down. Duties are im- 
posed upon us that we have not expressly desired. 
It is, however, through a voluntary act that this has 
taken place. Finally, because these rules of conduct 
relate, not to the conditions of common life, but 
to the different forms of professional activity, they 
have a more temporal character, which, while 
lessening their obligatory force, renders them more 
accessible to the action of men. 

There are, then, two great currents of social life 
to which two types of structure, not less different, 
correspond. 

Of these currents, that which has its origin in 
social similitudes first runs on alone and without 
a rival. At this moment, it confounds itself with 
the very life of society; then, little by little, it 
canalizes, rarefies, while the second is always grow- 
ing. Indeed, the segmental structure is more and 
more covered over by the other, but without ever 
completely disappearing. 


IM=ORGANIZATION OF THE ECONOMY 


1. The Market 


BY MAX WEBER 


BY THE “market situation” (Marktage) 
for any object of exchange is meant all the oppor- 
tunities of exchanging it for money which are 
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known by the participants in the market situation 
to be available to them and relevant in orienting 
their attitudes to prices and to competition. 
“Marketability” (Marktgdngigkeit) is the degree 
of regularity with which an object tends to be an 
object of exchange on the market. 
“Market freedom” is the degree of autonomy en- 
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joyed by the parties to market relationships in 
price determination and in competition. 

“Regulation of the market,” on the contrary, iS 
the state of affairs where there is a substantive 
restriction, effectively enforced by the provisions of 
an order, on the marketability of certain potential 
objects of exchange or on the market freedom of 
certain participants. Regulation of the market may 
be determined (1) traditionally, by the actors’ be- 
coming accustomed to traditionally accepted limi- 
tations on exchange or to traditional conditions. 
(2) By convention, through social disapproval of 
treating certain utilities as marketable or of sub- 
jecting certain objects of exchange to free competi- 
tion and free price determination, in general or 
when undertaken by certain groups of persons. 
(3) By law, through legal restrictions on exchange 
or on the freedom of competition, in general or for 
particular groups of persons or for particular ob- 
jects of exchange. Legal regulation may take the 
form of influencing the market situation of objects 
of exchange by price regulation or of limiting the 
possession, acquisition, or exchange of rights of 
control and disposal over certain goods to certain 
specific groups of persons. In the latter case it is a 
legally-guaranteed monopoly or a legal limitation 
of economic freedom. (4) By voluntary action aris- 
ing from the play of interests. In this case there is 
substantive regulation of the market, though the 
market remains formally free. This type of regu- 
lation tends to develop when certain participants 
in the market are, by virtue of their totally or ap- 
proximately exclusive control of the possession of 
or opportunities to acquire certain utilities—that 
is, of their monopolistic powers—in a position to 
influence the market situation in such a way as 
actually to abolish the market freedom of others. 
In particular, they may make agreements with each 
other and with typical exchange partners for regu- 
lating market conditions. Typical examples are 
market quota agreements and price cartels. 

1. It is convenient, though not necessary, to con- 
fine the term “market situation” to cases of ex- 
change for money because it is only then that uni- 
form numerical statements of relationships become 
possible. Opportunities for exchange in kind are 
best described simply as exchange opportunities, 
Different kinds of goods are and have been market- 
able in widely different and variable degrees, even 
where a money economy was well developed. The 
details cannot be gone into here. In general, articles 
produced in standardized form in large quantities 
and widely consumed have been the most market- 
able; unusual goods, only occasionally in demand, 
the least. Durable consumption goods which can be 
made use of over long periods and means of pro- 


duction with a long or indefinite life, above all, 
agricultural and forest land, have been marketable 
to a much less degree than finished goods of every- 
day use or means of production which are quickly 
used up, which can be used only once, or which 
give quick returns. 

2. The regulation of markets, as an economically 
rational policy, has been historically associated with 
the growth of formal market freedom and the ex- 
tension of marketability of goods. The original 
modes of market regulation have been various, 
partly traditional and magical, partly dictated by 
kinship relations, by class privileges, by military 
needs, by welfare policies, and not least by the 
interests and requirements of the governing authori- 
ties of corporate groups. But in each of these cases 
the dominant interests have not been primarily con- 
cerned with maximizing the opportunities of acqui- 
sition and economic provision of the participants 
in the market themselves; have, indeed, often been 
in conflict with them. (1) Sometimes the effect has 
been to exclude certain objects from market deal- 
ings, either permanently or for a time. This has 
happened in the magical case, by taboo; in that 
of kinship, by the hereditary appropriation of prop- 
erty; on the basis of social status, with fiefs. In 
times of famine the sale of grain has been tempo- 
rarily prohibited. In other cases permission to sell 
has been made conditional on a prior offer to cer- 
tain persons, such as kinsmen, co-members of class 
groups, and of guilds, or fellow-citizens of a town; 
or the sale has been limited by maximum prices, 
as is common in war time, or by minimum prices. 
Thus in the interests of the dignity of magicians, 
lawyers, physicians, they have not been allowed 
to accept fees below a certain minimum. (2) Some- 
times certain categories of persons, such as mem- 
bers of the nobility, peasants, or sometimes even 
artisans, have been excluded from market trade in 
general or with respect to certain commodities. 
(3) Sometimes the market freedom of consumers 
has been restricted by regulations, as in regulations 
specifying consumption for different classes, ration- 
ing in case of war or of famine. (4) Another type is 
the restriction of the market freedom of potential 
competitors in the interest of the market position 
of certain groups, such as the professions or the 
guilds. Finally, (5) certain economic privileges, such 
as royal monopolies, have been reserved to the po- 
litical authorities or to those holding a charter from 
such authorities. This was typical for the early 
capitalistic monopolies. 

Of all these, the fifth type of market regulation 
has been the most highly rational in terms of the 
interests of market participants; the first type, the 
least. By “rational” in this sense is meant promoting 
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the interests of the various groups whose action is 
oriented to the market situations as a means to the 
advantageous purchase and sale of goods, with 
consideration for the interests of other groups not 
thus oriented proportionally minimized. The groups 
which, relative to these forms of regulation have 
been most interested in the freedom of the market, 
have been those whose interests lay in the greatest 
possible extension of the marketability of goods, 
whether from the point of view of availability for 
consumption, or of ready opportunities for sale. 
Voluntary market regulation has not appeared ex- 
tensively and permanently except where there have 
been highly developed profit-making interests. With 
a view to the securing of monopolistic advantages, 
this could take several forms: (1) the pure regulation 
of opportunities for purchase and sale, which is 
typical of the widespread phenomena of trading 
monopolies; (2) the monopolization of transporta- 
tion facilities, as in shipping and railways; (3) the 
monopolization of the production of goods; and 
(4) that of the extension of credit and of financing. 
The last two types generally are accompanied by an 
increase in the regulation of economic activity by 
corporate groups other than the immediate partici- 
pants in the market relationships. But unlike the 
primitive, irrational forms of regulation, this is 
apt to be deliberately oriented to the market situa- 
tion. The starting point of voluntary market regu- 
lation has naturally in general been the fact that 
certain groups with a far-reaching degree of actual 
control over economic resources have been in a 
position to take advantage of the formal freedom 
of the market to establish monopolies. Voluntary 
associations of consumers, such as consumers’ co- 
operative societies, have, on the other hand, tended 
to originate among those who were in an economi- 
cally weak position. They have hence often been 
able to accomplish savings for their members, but 
only occasionally and in particular localities have 
they been able to establish an effective system of 
market regulation. 


The Formal and Substantive Rationality 
of Economic Action 


The term “formal rationality of economic ac- 
tion” will be used to designate the extent of quan- 
titative calculation or accounting which is tech- 
nically possible and which is actually applied. The 
“substantive rationality,” on the other hand, is the 
degree in which a given group of persons, no matter 
how it is delimited, is or could be adequately pro- 
vided with goods by means of an economically 
oriented course of social action. This course of ac- 


tion will be interpreted in terms of a given set of 
ultimate values no matter what they may be. There 
is a variety of different possibilities. 

1. The terminology suggested above is thought 
of merely as a means of securing greater consistency 
in the use of the word “rational” in this field. It is 
actually only a more precise form of the meanings 
which are continually recurring in the discussion of 
“socialization” and of evaluation in money and 
in kind. 

2. A system of economic activity will be called 
“formally” rational according to the degree in 
which the provision for needs, which is essential 
to every rational economy, is capable of being ex- 
pressed in numerical, calculable terms, and is so 
expressed. In the first instance, it is quite inde- 
pendent of the technical form these calculations 
take, particularly whether estimates are expressed 
in money or in kind. The concept is thus unam- 
biguous, at least in the sense that expression in 
money terms yields the highest degree of formal 
calculability. Naturally, even this is true only rela- 
tively, so long as other things are equal. 

3. On the other hand, the concept of substantive 
rationality is full of difficulties. It conveys only one 
element common to all the possible empirical situa- 
tions; namely, that it is not sufficient to consider 
only the purely formal fact that calculations are 
being made on grounds of expediency by the 
methods which are, among those available, tech- 
nically the most nearly adequate. In addition, it 
is necessary to take account of the fact that eco- 
nomic activity is oriented to ultimate ends (Forder- 
ungen) of some kind, whether they be ethical, po- 
litical, utiltarian, hedonistic, the attainment of 
social equality, or of anything else. Substantive 
rationality cannot be measured in terms of formal 
calculation alone, but also involves a relation to 
the absolute values or to the content of the par- 
ticular given ends to which it is oriented. In prin- 
ciple, there is an indefinite number of possible 
standards of value which are “rational” in this 
sense. Socialistic and communistic standards which, 
though by no means unambiguous in themselves, 
always involve elements of social justice and 
equality, form only one group among the indefinite 
plurality of possible points of view. Others are 
action in the interest of a hierarchy of class distinc- 
tions or in furtherance of the power of a political 
unit, particularly by war. All these and many others 
are of potential “substantive” significance. These 
points of view are, however, significant only as 
bases from which to judge the outcome of eco- 
nomic action. In addition, it is possible to criticize 
the attitude toward the economic activity itself 
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or toward the means used, from ethical, ascetic, or 
aesthetic points of view. Of all of these, the merely 
formal calculation in money terms may seem either 
of quite secondary importance or even as funda- 
mentally evil in itself, quite apart from the conse- 
quences of the modern methods of calculation. 


There is.no question in this discussion of attempt- 
ing value judgments in this field, but only of de- 
termining and delimiting what is to be called 
“formal.” In this context the concept of “substan- 
tive” is itself in a certain sense “formal”; that is, 
it is an abstract, generic concept. 


2. The Principal Modes of Capitalistic Orientation 


BY MAX WEBER 


THERE ARE a number of qualitatively 
different modes in which it is possible for the 
orientation to profit to be determined in a capital- 
istic manner; that is, in proportion to its rationality 
in terms of capital accounting. 

1. Profit-making activity may be oriented to the 
exploitation of market advantages in a continuous 
process of purchase and sale on the market where 
exchange is free; that is, formally not subject to 
compulsion and materially, at least relatively, free. 
Or it may be oriented to the maximization of profit 
in continuous productive enterprises which make 
use of capital accounting. 

2. It may be oriented to opportunities for profit 
by trade and speculation in money, taking over 
debts of all sorts, and creating means of payment. 
A closely related type is the professional extension 
of credit, either for consumption or for profit- 
making purposes. 

3. It may be oriented to opportunities for ac- 
quiring “booty” from corporate political groups 
or persons connected with politics. This includes the 
financing of wars or revolutions and the financing 
of party leaders by loans and supplies. 

4, It may be oriented to opportunities for con- 
tinuous profit by virtue of domination by force or 
of a position of power guaranteed by the political 
authority. There are two main sub-types: colonial 
capitalism operated through plantations with com- 
pulsory payments or compulsory labour and by 
monopolistic and compulsory trade. On the other 
hand there is the fiscal type, profit making by farm- 
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ing of taxes and of offices, whether in the home 
area or in colonies. 

5. The orientation to opportunities for profit 
opened up by unusual transactions with political 
bodies. 

6. The orientation to opportunities for profit 
of the following types: (a) To purely speculative 
transactions in standardized commodities or in the 
securities of an enterprise; (b) by carrying out the 
continuous financial operations of politica] bodies; 
(c) by the promotional financing of new enterprises 
in the form of sale of securities to investors; (d) 
by the speculative financing of capitalistic enter- 
prises and of various other types of economic 
organization with the purpose of a profitable regu- 
lation of market situations or of attaining power. 

Types (1) and (6) are to a large extent peculiar 
to the modern Western World. The other types 
have been common all over the world for thousands 
of years where the possibilities of exchange, money 
economy, and money financing have been present. 
In the Western World they have not had such a 
dominant importance as modes of profit-making as 
they had in Antiquity, except in restricted areas 
and for relatively brief periods, particularly in times 
of war. Where large areas have been pacified for a 
long period, as in the Chinese and later Roman 
Empires, these have tended to decline, leaving only 
commerce, money changing and lending, as forms 
of capitalistic acquisition. The capitalistic financing 
of political activities has always depended on two 
conditions: a competition of states with one an- 
other for power and the corresponding competition 
for control of capital which was free as between 
them. All this has ended only with the establishment 
of large-scale, unified states. 
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It is only in the modern Western World that ra- 
tional capitalistic enterprises with fixed capital, 
free labour, the rational specialization and combi- 
nation of functions, and the allocation of produc- 
tive functions on the basis of capitalistic enterprises, 
bound together in a market economy, are to be 
found. This involves the capitalistic type of or- 
ganization of labour, which in formal times is 
purely voluntary, as the typical and dominant mode 
of providing for the wants of the masses of the 
population, with expropriation of the workers from 
the means of production and appropriation of the 
enterprises by security owners. It is also only here 
that we find public credit in the form of issues 
of government securities, the legal form of the 
business corporation, the issue of securities, and 
financing carried on as the business of rational en- 
terprises, trade in commodities and securities or 
organized exchanges, money and capital markets, 
monopolistic associations as a type of economically 
rational organization of the production of goods by 
profit-making enterprises as opposed to the mere 
trade in them. 

This difference calls for an explanation and the 
explanation cannot be given on economic grounds 
alone. Types (3) to (5) inclusive will be treated 


here together as “politically oriented capitalism.” 
The whole of the later discussion will be devoted 
particularly, though not alone, to the problem of 
explaining the difference. In general terms, it is 
possible only to make the following statement:— 

1. It is clear from the very beginning that the 
types of political events and processes which open 
up the kind of opportunities for profit which are 
exploited by political capitalism are, seen in eco- 
nomic terms—that is, from the point of view either 
of orientation to market advantages or of the con- 
sumption needs of budgetary units—irrational. 

2. It is further clear that purely speculative op- 
portunities for profit and pure consumption credit 
are, from the point of view both of want satisfaction 
and of the production of goods, irrational because 
they are determined by the fortuitous distribution 
of ownership and of market advantages. The same 
may also be true of opportunities for promotion 
and financing, under certain circumstances; but 
this is by no means necessarily always the case. 

Apart from the rational capitalistic enterprise, 
the modern economic order is unique in its mode 
of regulation of the monetary system and in the 
commercialization of bills of exchange and se- 
curities. 


3, The Essential Properties of Interest and Money 


BY JOHN MAYNARD KEYNES 


IT SEEMS, then, that the rate of interest 
on money plays a peculiar part in setting a limit to 
the level of employment, since it sets a standard to 
which the marginal efficiency of a capital-asset must 
attain if it is to be newly produced. That this should 
be so, is, at first sight, most perplexing. It is natural 
to enquire wherein the peculiarity of money lies as 
distinct from other assets, whether it is only money 
which has a rate of interest, and what would happen 
in a non-monetary economy. Until we have an- 
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swered these questions, the full significance of our 
theory will not be clear. 

The money-rate of interest—we may remind the 
reader—is nothing more than the percentage excess 
of a sum of money contracted for forward delivery, 
e.g. a year hence, over what we may call the “spot” 
or cash price of the sum thus contracted for forward 
delivery. It would seem, therefore, that for every 
kind of capital-asset there must be an analogue of 
the rate of interest on money. For there is a definite 
quantity of (e.g.) wheat to be delivered a year hence 
which has the same exchange value to-day as 100 
quarters of wheat for “spot” delivery. If the former 
quantity is 105 quarters, we may say that the wheat- 
rate of interest is 5 per cent. per annum; and if it is 
95 quarters, that it is minus 5 per cent. per annum. 
Thus for every durable commodity we have a rate 
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of interest in terms of itself,—a wheat-rate of in- 
terest, a copper-rate of interest, a house-rate of in- 
terest, even a steel-plant-rate of interest. 

The difference between the “future” and “spot” 
contracts for a commodity, such as wheat, which 
are quoted in the market, bears a definite relation to 
the wheat-rate of interest, but, since the future con- 
tract is quoted in terms of money for forward de- 
livery and not in terms of wheat for spot delivery, 
it also brings in the money-rate of interest. The 
exact relationship is as follows: 

Let us suppose that the spot price of wheat is 
£100 per 100 quarters, that the price of the “fu- 
ture” contract for wheat for delivery a year hence 
is £107 per 100 quarters, and that the money-rate 
of interest is 5 per cent.; what is the wheat-rate of 
interest? £100 spot will buy £105 for forward de- 
livery, and £105 for forward delivery will buy 
105/ ,7. 100 (=98) quarters for forward delivery. 
Alternatively £100 spot will buy 100 quarters of 
wheat for spot delivery. Thus 100 quarters of wheat 
for spot delivery will buy 98 quarters for forward 
delivery. It follows that the wheat-rate of interest is 
minus 2 per cent per annum. 

It follows from this that there is no reason why 
their rates of interest should be the same for differ- 
ent commodities,—why the wheat-rate of interest 
should be equal to the copper-rate of interest. For 
the relation between the “spot” and “future” con- 
tracts, as quoted in the market, is notoriously dif- 
ferent for different commodities. This, we shall find, 
will lead us to the clue we are seeking. For it may 
be that it is the greatest of the own-rates of interest 
(as we may call them) which rules the roost (because 
it is the greatest of these rates that the marginal 
efficiency of a capital-asset must attain if it is to be 
newly produced); and that there are reasons why it 
is the money-rate of interest which is often the 
greatest (because, as we shall find, certain forces, 
which operate to reduce the own-rates of interest of 
other assets, do not operate in the case of- money). 

It may be added that, just as there are differing 
commodity-rates of interest at any time, so also ex- 
change dealers are familiar with the fact that the 
rate of interest is not even the same in terms of two 
different moneys, e.g. sterling and dollars. For here 
also the difference between the “spot” and “future” 
contracts for a foreign money in terms of sterling 
are not, as a rule, the same for different foreign 
moneys. 

Now each of these commodity standards offers us 
the same facility as money for measuring the mar- 
ginal efficiency of capital. For we can take any 
commodity we choose, e.g. wheat; calculate the 
wheat-value of the prospective yields of any capital 
asset; and the rate of discount which makes the 


present value of this series of wheat annuities equal 
to the present supply price of the asset in terms of 
wheat gives us the marginal efficiency of the asset 
in terms of wheat. If no change is expected in the 
relative value of two alternative standards, then the 
marginal efficiency of a capital-asset will be the 
same in whichever of the two standards it is meas- 
ured, since the numerator and denominator of the 
fraction which leads up to the marginal efficiency 
will be changed in the same proportion. If, however, 
one of the alternative standards is expected to 
change in value in terms of the other, the marginal 
efficiencies of capital-assets will be changed by the 
same percentage, according to which standard they 
are measured in. To illustrate this let us take the 
simplest case where wheat, one of the alternative 
standards, is expected to appreciate at a steady rate 
of a per cent per annum in terms of money; the 
marginal efficiency of an asset, which is x per cent 
in terms of money, will then be x—a per cent in 
terms of wheat. Since the marginal efficiencies of all 
capital-assets will be altered by the same amount, it 
follows that their order of magnitude will be the 
same irrespective of the standard which is selected. 

If there were some composite commodity which 
could be regarded strictly speaking as representa- 
tive, we could regard the rate of interest and the 
marginal efficiency of capital in terms of this com- 
modity as being, in a sense, uniquely the rate of 
interest and the marginal efficiency of capital. But 
there are, of course, the same obstacles in the way 
of this as there are to setting up a unique standard 
of value. 

So far, therefore, the money-rate of interest has 
no uniqueness compared with other rates of in- 
terest, but is on precisely the same footing. Where- 
in, then, lies the peculiarity of the money-rate of 
interest which gives it the predominating practical 
importance attributed to it in the preceding chap- 
ters? Why should the volume of output and employ- 
ment be more intimately bound up with the money- 
rate of interest than with the wheat-rate of interest 
or the house-rate of interest? 


Il 


Let us consider what the various commodity- 
rates of interest over a period of (say) a year are 
likely to be for different types of assets. Since we are 
taking each commodity in turn as the standard, the 
returns on each commodity must be reckoned in 
this context as being measured in terms of itself. 

There are three attributes which different types 
of assets possess in different degrees; namely, as 
follows: 

(i) Some assets produce a yield or output g, meas- 
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ured in terms of themselves, by assisting some proc- 
ess of production or supplying services to a con- 
sumer. 

(ii) Most assets, except money, suffer some wast- 
age or involve some cost through the mere passage 
of time (apart from any change in their relative 
value), irrespective of their being used to produce a 
yield; i.e. they involve a carrying cost c measured in 
terms of themselves. It does not matter for our 
present purpose exactly where we draw the line 
between the costs which we deduct before calculat- 
ing g and those which we include in c, since in what 
follows we shall be exclusively concerned with 
q-c. 

(iii) Finally, the power of disposal over an asset 
during a period may offer a potential convenience 
or security, which is not equal for assets of different 
kinds, though the assets themselves are of equal ini- 
tial value. There is, so to speak, nothing to show for 
this at the end of the period in the shape of output; 
yet it is something for,which people are ready to 
pay something. The amount (measured in terms of 
itself) which they are willing to pay for the potential 
convenience or security given by this power of dis- 
posal (exclusive of yield or carrying cost attaching 
to the asset), we shall call its liquidity-premium /. 

It follows that the total return expected from the 
ownership of an asset over a period is equal to its 
yield minus its carrying cost plus its liquidity- 
premium, i.e. tog —c + 1. Thatistosay,g—c+l 
is the own-rate of interest of any commodity, where 
q, c and | are measured in terms of itself as the 
standard. 

It is characteristic of instrumental capital (e.g. a 
machine) or of consumption capital (e.g. a house) 
which is in use, that its yield should normally exceed 
its carrying cost, whilst its liquidity-premium is 
probably negligible; of a stock of liquid goods or of 
surplus laid-up instrumental or consumption capi- 
tal that it should incur a carrying cost in terms of it- 
self without any yield to set off against it, the 
liquidity-premium in this case also being usually 
negligible as soon as stocks exceed a moderate level, 
though capable of being significant in special cir- 
cumstances; and of money that its yield is nil, and its 
carrying cost negligible, but its liquidity-premium 
substantial. Different commodities may, indeed, 
have differing degrees of liquidity-premium 
amongst themselves, and money may incur some 
degree of carrying costs, e.g. for safe custody. But 
it is an essential difference between money and all 
(or most) other assets that in the case of money its 
liquidity-premium much exceeds its carrying cost, 
whereas in the case of other assets their carrying 
cost much exceeds their liquidity-premium. 


* * * 


Ill 


In attributing, therefore, a peculiar significance to 
the money-rate of interest, we have been tacitly as- 
suming that the kind of money to which we are ac- 
customed has some special characteristics which 
lead to its own-rate of interest in terms of itself as 
standard being more reluctant to fall as output in- 
creases than the own-rates of interest of any other 
assets in terms of themselves. Is this assumption 
justified? Reflection shows, I think, that the follow- 
ing peculiarities, which commonly characterise 
money as we know it, are capable of justifying it. 
To the extent that the established standard of value 
has these peculiarities, the summary statement, that 
it is the money-rate of interest which is the signifi- 
cant rate of interest, will hold good. 

(i) The first characteristic which tends towards 
the above conclusion is the fact that money has, 
both in the long and in the short period, a zero, or 
at any rate a very small, elasticity of production, so 
far as the power of private enterprise is concerned, 
as distinct from the monetary authority;—elasticity 
of production meaning, in this context, the response 
of the quantity of labour applied to producing it to a 
rise in the quantity of labour which a unit of it will 
command. Money, that is to say, cannot be readily 
produced;—labour cannot be turned on at will by 
entrepreneurs to produce money in increasing quan- 
tities as its price rises in terms of the wage-unit. In 
the case of an inconvertible managed currency this 
condition is strictly satisfied. But in the case of a 
gold-standard currency it is also approximately so, 
in the sense that the maximum proportional addi- 
tion to the quantity of labour which can be thus 
employed is very small, except indeed in a country 
of which gold-mining is the major industry. 

Now, in the case of assets having an elasticity of 
production, the reason why we assumed their own- 
rate of interest to decline was because we assumed 
the stock of them to increase as the result of a 
higher rate of output. In the case of money, how- 
ever—postponing, for the moment, our considera- 
tion of the effects of reducing the wage-unit or of a 
deliberate increase in its supply by the monetary au- 
thority—the supply is fixed. Thus the characteristic 
that money cannot be readily produced by labour 
gives at once some prima facie presumption for the 
view that its own-rate of interest will be relatively 
reluctant to fall; whereas if money could be grown 
like a crop or manufactured like a motor-car, de- 
pressions would be avoided or mitigated because, if 
the price of other assets was tending to fall in terms 
of money, more labour would be diverted into the 
production of money;—as we see to be the case in 
gold-mining countries, though for the world as a 
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whole the maximum diversion in this way is almost 
negligible. 

(ii) Obviously, however, the above condition is 
satisfied, not only by money, but by all pure rent- 
factors, the production of which is completely in- 
elastic. A second condition, therefore, is required 
to distinguish money from other rent elements. 

The second differentia of money is that it has an 
elasticity of substitution equal, or nearly equal, to 
zero; which means that as the exchange value of 
money rises there is no tendency to substitute some 
other factor for it;—except, perhaps, to some tri- 
fling extent, where the money-commodity is also 
used in manufacture or the arts. This follows from 
the peculiarity of money that its utility is solely de- 
rived from its exchange-value, so that the two rise 
and fall pari passu, with the result that as the ex- 
change value of money rises there is no motive or 
tendency, as in the case of rent-factors, to substitute 
some other facior for it. 

Thus, not only is it impossible to turn more 
labour on to producing money when its labour- 
price rises, but money is a bottomless sink for pur- 
chasing power, when the demand for it increases, 
since there is no value for it at which demand is di- 
verted—as in the case of other rent-factors—so as 
to slop over into a demand for other things. 

The only qualification to this arises when the rise 
in the value of money leads to uncertainty as to the 
future maintenance of this rise; in which event, a, 
and a, are increased, which is tantamount to an in- 
crease in the commodity-rates of money-interest 
and is, therefore, stimulating to the output of other 
assets. 

(iii) Thirdly, we must consider whether these con- 
clusions are upset by the fact that, even though the 
quantity of money cannot be increased by diverting 
labour into producing it, nevertheless an assump- 
tion that its effective supply is rigidly fixed would 
be inaccurate. In particular, a reduction of the 
wage-unit will release cash from its other uses for 
the satisfaction of the liquidity-motive; whilst, in 
addition to this, as money-values fall, the stock of 
money will bear a higher proportion to the total 
wealth of the community. 

It is not possible to dispute on purely theoretical 
grounds that this reaction might be capable of al- 
lowing an adequate decline in the money-rate of 
interest. There are, however, several reasons, which 
taken in combination are of compelling force, why 
in an economy of the type to which we are accus- 
tomed it is very probable that the money-rate of in- 
terest will often prove reluctant to decline ade- 
quately: 

(a) We have to allow, first of all, for the reactions 
of a fall in the wage-unit on the marginal efficiencies 


of other: assets in terms of money;—for it is the 
difference between these and the money-rate of 
interest with which we are concerned. If the effect 
of the fall in the wage-unit is to produce an expecta- 
tion that it will subsequently rise again, the result 
will be wholly favourable. If, on the contrary, the 
effect is to produce an expectation of a further fall, 
the reaction on the marginal efficiency of capital 
may offset the decline in the rate of interest. 

(b) The fact that wages tend to be sticky in terms 
of money, the money-wage being more stable than 
the real wage, tends to limit the readiness of the 
wage-unit to fall in terms of money. Moreover, if 
this were not so, the position might be worse rather 
than better; because, if money-wages were to fall 
easily, this might often tend to create an expectation 
of a further fall with unfavourable reactions on the 
marginal efficiency of capital. Furthermore, if 
wages were to be fixed in terms of some other com- 
modity, e.g. wheat, it is improbable that they would 
continue to be sticky. It is because of money’s other 
characteristics—those, especially, which make it 
liquid—that wages, when fixed in terms of it, tend 
to be sticky.” 

(c) Thirdly, we come to what is the most funda- 
mental consideration in this context, namely, the 
characteristics of money which satisfy liquidity- 
preference. For, in certain circumstances such as 
will often occur, these will cause the rate of interest 
to be insensitive, particularly below a certain figure, 
even to a substantial increase in the quantity of 
money in proportion to other forms of wealth. In 
other words, beyond a certain point money’s yield 
from liquidity does not fall in response to an in- 
crease in its quantity to anything approaching the 
extent to which the yield from other types of assets 
falls when their quantity is comparably increased. 

In this connection the low (or negligible) carry- 
ing-costs of money play an essential part. For if its 
carrying-costs were material, they would offset the 
effect of expectations as to the prospective value of 
money at future dates. The readiness of the public 
to increase their stock of money in response to a 
comparatively small stimulus is due to the advan- 
tages of liquidity (real or supposed) having no offset 
to contend with in the shape of carrying-costs 
mounting steeply with the lapse of time. In the case 
of acommodity other than money a modest stock of 
it may offer some convenience to users of the com- 
modity. But even though a larger stock might have 
some attractions as representing a store of wealth 
of stable value, this would be offset by its carrying- 
costs in the shape of storage, wastage, etc. Hence, 


1. If wages (and contracts) were fixed in terms of 
wheat, it might be that wheat would acquire some of 
money’s liquidity-premium. 
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after a certain point is reached, there is necessarily 
a loss in holding a greater stock. 

In the case of money, however, this, as we have 
seen, is not so,—and for a variety of reasons, 
namely, those which constitute money as being, in 
the estimation of the public, par excellence “liquid.” 
Thus those reformers, who look for a remedy by 
creating artificial carrying-costs for money through 
the device of requiring legal-tender currency to be 
periodically stamped at a prescribed cost in order to 
retain its quality as money, or in analogous ways, 
have been on the right track; and the practical value 
of their proposals deserves consideration. 


The significance of the money-rate of interest 
arises, therefore, out of the combination of the 
characteristics that, through the working of the 
liquidity-motive, this rate of interest may be some- 
what unresponsive to a change in the proportion 
which the quantity of money bears to other forms of 
wealth measured in money, and that money has (or 
may have) zero (or négligible) elasticities both of 
production and of substitution. The first condition 
means that demand may be predominantly directed 
to money, the second that when this occurs labour 
cannot be employed in producing more money, and 
the third that there is no mitigation at any point 
through some other factor being capable, if it is 
sufficiently cheap, of doing money’s duty equally 
well. The only relief—apart from changes in the 
marginal efficiency of capital—can come (so long 
as the propensity towards liquidity is unchanged) 
from an increase in the quantity of money, or— 
which is formally the same thing—a rise in the 
value of money which enables a given quantity to 
provide increased money-services. 

Thus a rise in the money-rate of interest retards 
the output of all the objects of which the production 
is elastic without being capable of stimulating the 
output of money (the production of which is, by 
hypothesis, perfectly inelastic). The money-rate of 
interest, by setting the pace for all the other com- 
modity-rates of interest, holds back investment in 
the production of these other commodities without 
being capable of stimulating investment for the 
production of money, which by hypothesis cannot 
be produced. Moreover, owing to the elasticity of 
demand for liquid cash in terms of debts, a small 
change in the conditions governing this demand 
may not much alter the money-rate of interest, 
whilst (apart from official action) it is also imprac- 
ticable, owing to the inelasticity of the production 
of money, for natural forces to bring the money- 
rate of interest down by affecting the supply side. In 
the case of an ordinary commodity, the inelasticity 
of the demand for liquid stocks of it would enable 


small changes on the demand side to bring its rate 
of interest up or down with a rush, whilst the elas- 
ticity of its supply would also tend to prevent a high 
premium on spot over forward delivery. Thus with 
other commodities left to themselves, “natural 
forces,” i.e. the ordinary forces of the market, 
would tend to bring their rate of interest down until 
the emergence of full employment had brought 
about for commodities generally the inelasticity of 
supply which we have postulated as a normal char- 
acteristic of money. Thus in the absence of money 
and in the absence—we must, of course, also sup- 
pose—of any other commodity with the assumed 
characteristics of money, the rates of interest would 
only reach equilibrium when there is full employ- 
ment. 

Unemployment develops, that is to say, because 
people want the moon;—men cannot be employed 
when the object of desire (i.e. money) is something 
which cannot be produced and the demand for 
which cannot be readily choked off. There is no 
remedy but to persuade the public that green cheese 
is practically the same thing and to have a green 
cheese factory (i.e. a central bank) under public 
control. 

It is interesting to notice that the characteristic 
which has been traditionally supposed to render 
gold especially suitable for use as the standard of 
value, namely, its inelasticity of supply, turns out 
to be precisely the characteristic which is at the 
bottom of the trouble. 


Our conclusion can be stated in the most general 
form (taking the propensity to consume as given) 
as follows. No further increase in the rate of in- 
vestment is possible when the greatest amongst the 
own-rates of own-interest of all available assets 
is equal to the greatest amongst the marginal effi- 
ciencies of all assets, measured in terms of the asset 
whose own-rate of own-interest is greatest. 

In a position of full employment this condition 
is necessarily satisfied. But it may also be satisfied 
before full employment is reached, if there exists 
some asset, having zero (or relatively small) elastici- 
ties of production and substitution,” whose rate of 
interest declines more slowly, as output increases, 
than the marginal efficiencies of capital-assets meas- 
ured in the terms of it. 


IV 


We have shown above that for a commodity to 
be the standard of value is not a sufficient condition 
for that commodity’s rate of interest to be the signif- 


2. A zero elasticity is a more stringent condition than 
is necessarily required. 
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icant rate of interest. It is, however, interesting to 
consider how far those characteristics of money as 
we know it, which make the money-rate of interest 
the significant rate, are bound up with money being 
the standard in which debts and wages are usually 
fixed. The matter requires consideration under two 
aspects. 

In the first place, the fact that contracts are fixed, 
and wages are usually somewhat stable, in terms 
of money unquestionably plays a large part in 
attracting to money so high a liquidity-premium. 
The convenience of holding assets in the same 
standard as that in which future liabilities may fall 
due and in a standard in terms of which the future 
cost of living is expected to be relatively stable, is 
obvious. At the same time the expectation of rela- 
tive stability in the future money-cost of output 
might not be entertained with much confidence if 
the standard of value were a commodity with a high 
elasticity of production. Moreover, the low carry- 
ing costs of money as we know it play quite as large a 
part as a high liquidity-premium in making the 
money-rate of interest the significant rate. For what 
matters is the difference between the liquidity- 
premium and the carrying-costs; and in the case of 
most commodities, other than such assets as gold 
and silver and bank-notes, the carrying-costs are 
at least as high as the liquidity-premium ordinarily 
attaching to the standard in which contracts and 
wages are fixed, so that, even if the liquidity-pre- 
mium now attaching to (e.g.) sterling-money were 
to be transferred to (e.g.) wheat, the wheat-rate of 
interest would still be unlikely to rise above zero. It 
remains the case, therefore, that, whilst the fact 
of contracts and wages being fixed in terms of 
money considerably enhances the significance of 
the money-rate of interest, this circumstance is, 
nevertheless, probably insufficient by itself to pro- 
duce the observed characteristics of the money- 
rate of interest. 

The second point to be considered is more subtle. 
The normal expectation that the value of output will 
be more stable in terms of money than in terms of 
any other commodity, depends of course, not on 
wages being arranged in terms of money, but on 
wages being relatively sticky in terms of money. 
What, then, would the position be if wages were 
expected to be more sticky (i.e. more stable) in 
terms of some one or more commodities other than 
money, than in terms of money itself? Such an ex- 
pectation requires, not only that the costs of the 
commodity in question are expected to be relatively 
constant in terms of the wage-unit for a greater or 
smaller scale of output both in the short and in the 
long period, but also that any surplus over the cur- 
rent demand at cost-price can be taken into stock 


without cost, i.e. that its liquidity-premium exceeds 
its carrying-costs (for, otherwise, since there is no 
hope of profit from a higher price, the carrying of a 
stock must necessarily involve a loss). If a com- 
modity can be found to satisfy these conditions, 
then, assuredly, it might be set up as a rival to 
money. Thus it is not logically impossible that there 
should be a commodity in terms of which the value 
of output is expected to be more stable than in terms 
of money. But it does not seem probable that any 
such commodity exists. 

I conclude, therefore, that the commodity, in 
terms of which wages are expected to be most 
sticky, cannot be one whose elasticity of production 
is not least, and for which the excess of carrying- 
costs over liquidity-premium is not least. In other 
words, the expectation of a relative stickiness of 
wages in terms of money is a corollary of the excess 
of liquidity-premium over carrying-costs being 
greater for money than for any other asset. 

Thus we see that the various characteristics, 
which combine to make the money-rate of interest 
significant, interact with one another in a cumula- 
tive fashion. The fact that money has low elasticities 
of production and substitution and low carrying- 
costs tends to raise the expectation that money- 
wages will be relatively stable; and this expectation 
enhances money’s liquidity-premium and prevents 
the exceptional correlation between the money-rate 
of interest and the marginal efficiencies of other as- 
sets which might, if it could exist, rob the money- 
rate of interest of its sting. 

Professor Pigou (with others) has been accus- 
tomed to assume that there is a presumption in fa- 
vour of real wages being more stable than money- 
wages. But this could only be the case if there were 
a presumption in favour of stability of employment. 
Moreover, there is also the difficulty that wage- 
goods have a high carrying-cost. If, indeed, some 
attempt were made to stabilise real wages by fixing 
wages in terms of wage-goods, the effect could only 
be to cause a violent oscillation of money-prices. 
For every small fluctuation in the propensity to con- 
sume and the inducement to invest would cause 
money-prices to rush violently between zero and in- 
finity. That money-wages should be more stable 
than real wages is a condition of the system possess- 
ing inherent stability. 

Thus the attribution of relative stability to real 
wages is not merely a mistake in fact and experi- 
ence. It is also a mistake in logic, if we are suppos- 
ing that the system in view is stable, in the sense that 
small changes in the propensity to consume and the 
inducement to invest do not produce violent effects 
on prices. 
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V 


As a footnote to the above, it may be worth em- 
phasising what has been already stated above, 
namely, that “liquidity” and “carrying-costs” are 
both a matter of degree; and that it is only in having 
the former high relatively to the latter that the pecu- 
liarity of “money” consists. 

Consider, for example, an economy in which 
there is no asset for which the liquidity-premium is 
always in excess of the carrying-costs; which is the 
best definition I can give of a so-called “non-mone- 
tary” economy. There exists nothing, that is to say, 
but particular consumables and particular capital 
equipments more or less differentiated according to 
the character of the consumables which they can 
yield up, or assist to yield up, over a greater or a 
shorter period of time; all of which, unlike cash, 
deteriorate or involve expense, if they are kept in 
stock, to a value in excess of any liquidity-premium 
which may attach to them. 

In such an economy capital equipments will differ 
from one another (a) in the variety of the consum- 
ables in the production of which they are capable of 
assisting, (5) in the stability of value of their output 
(in the sense in which the value of bread is more 
stable through time than the value of fashionable 
novelties), and (c) in the rapidity with which the 
wealth embodied in them can become “liquid,” in 
the sense of producing output, the proceeds of 
which can be re-embodied if desired in quite a dif- 
ferent form. 

The owners of wealth will then weigh the lack of 
“liquidity” of different capital equipments in the 
above sense as a medium in which to hold wealth 
against the best available actuarial estimate of their 
prospective yields after allowing for risk. The 
liquidity-premium, it will be observed, is partly sim- 
ilar to the risk-premium, but partly different;—the 
difference corresponding to the difference between 
the best estimates we can make of probabilities and 
the confidence with which we make them. When we 
were dealing, in earlier chapters, with the estimation 
of prospective yield, we did not enter into detail as 
to how the estimation is made: and to avoid com- 
plicating the argument, we did not distinguish dif- 
ferences in liquidity from differences in risk proper. 
It is evident, however, that in calculating the own- 
rate of interest we must allow for both. 

There is, clearly, no absolute standard of “liquid- 
ity” but merely a scale of liquidity—a varying pre- 
mium of which account has to be taken, in addition 
to the yield of use and the carrying-costs, in esti- 
mating the comparative attractions of holding dif- 
ferent forms of wealth. The conception of what 
contributes to “liquidity” is a partly vague one, 


changing from time to time and depending on social 
practices and institutions. The order of preference 
in the minds of owners of wealth in which at any 
given time they express their feelings about liquidity 
is, however, definite and is all we require for our 
analysis of the behaviour of the economic system. 

It may be that in certain historic environments 
the possession of land has been characterised by a 
high liquidity-premium in the minds of owners of 
wealth; and since land resembles money in that its 
elasticities of production and substitution may be 
very low,” it is conceivable that there have been oc- 
casions in history in which the desire to hold land 
has played the same role in keeping up the rate of 
interest at too high a level which money has played 
in recent times. It is difficult to trace this influence 
quantitatively owing to the absence of a forward 
price for land in terms of itself which is strictly com- 
parable with the rate of interest on a money debt. 
We have, however, something which has, at times, 
been closely analogous, in the shape of high rates of 
interest on mortgages.‘ The high rates of interest 
from mortgages on land, often exceeding the prob- 
able net yield from cultivating the land, have been a 
familiar feature of many agricultural economies. 
Usury laws have been directed primarily against en- 
cumbrances of this character. And rightly so. For in 
earlier social organisations where long-term bonds 
in the modern sense were non-existent, the competi- 
tion of a high interest-rate on mortgages may well 
have had the same effect in retarding the growth of 
wealth from current investment in newly produced 
capital-assets, as high interest rates on long-term 
debts have had in more recent times. 

That the world after several millennia of steady 
individual saving, is so poor as it is in accumulated 
capital-assets, is to be explained, in my opinion, 
neither by the improvident propensities of mankind, 
nor even by the destruction of war, but by the high 
liquidity-premiums formerly attaching to the own- 
ership of land and now attaching to money. I differ 


3. The attribute of “liquidity” is by no means inde- 
pendent of the presence of these two characteristics. For 
it is unlikely that an asset, of which the supply can be 
easily increased or the desire for which can be easily 
diverted by a change in relative price, will possess the 
attribute of “liquidity” in the minds of owners of wealth. 
Money itself rapidly loses the attribute of “liquidity” if 
its future supply is expected to undergo sharp changes. 

4. A mortgage and the interest thereon are, indeed, fixed 
in terms of money. But the fact that the mortgagor has 
the option to deliver the land itself in discharge of the 
debt—and must so deliver it if he cannot find the money 
on demand—has somctimes made the mortgage system 
approximate to a contract of land for future delivery 
against land for spot delivery. There have been sales of 
lands to tenants against mortgages effected by them, 
which, in fact, came very near to being transactions of this 
character. 
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in this from the older view as expressed by Marshall 
with an unusual dogmatic force in his Principles of 
Economics, p. 581:— 


Everyone is aware that the accumulation of 


wealth is held in check, and the rate of interest so far 
sustained, by the preference which the great mass of 
humanity have for present over deferred gratifica- 
tions, or, in other words, by their unwillingness to 
“wait.” 


4. The Economic Organization 


BY FRANK H. KNIGHT 


THE PROBLEM Of organization, which 
sets the problem of economic science, deals with 
the concrete means or mechanism for dividing the 
general function of making a living for the people 
into parts and bringing about the performance of 
these parts in due proportion and harmony. 

More specifically, it is a problem of the social 
machinery for accomplishing five fairly distinct 
functions. Every system of organization must per- 
form these tasks, and it is its success or failure 
in discharging these functions which determines 
its value as a system. Back of the study of eco- 
nomics is the practical need of making the organi- 
zation better, and we can hope for success in this 
task only if we proceed to it intelligently, which is 
to say on the basis of an understanding of the na- 
ture of the work which a system of organization 
has to perform, and of the alternatives open in the 
way of possible types of organization machinery. 


The Five Main Functions of an Economic 
System 


The general task of organizing the economic 
activity of society may be divided into a number 
of fundamental functions. These are in fact very 
much inter-connected and overlapping, but the dis- 
tinction is useful as an aid to discussing the existing 
economic order both descriptively and critically, 
its structure as well as its workings. These functions 
fall into a more or less logical sequence. The first 
is to decide what is to be done, that is, what goods 
and services are to be produced, and in what pro- 
portions. It is the function of setting standards, of 
establishing a social scale of values, or the function 

Reprinted from Frank H. Knight, The Economic Or- 


ganization (New York: Augustus M. Kelley, 1951), pp. 
7-15, with permission of Augustus M. Kelley, 


of social choice; the second is the function of or- 
ganizing production, in the narrow sense, of getting 
done the things settled upon as most worth doing; 
third is distribution, the apportioning of the product 
among the members of society; the fourth is really 
a group of functions having to do with maintaining 
and improving the social structure, or promoting 
social progress. 


1. THE FUNCTION OF FIXING STANDARDS; 
THE NOTION OF EFFICIENCY 


In a world where organizations were absent, 
where each individual carried on his life activities 
in isolation and independence of all others, the 
matter of standards would be simply a matter of 
individual choice. But when the production of 
wealth is socialized, there has to be a social decision 
as to the relative importance or different uses of 
productive power, as to which wants are to be 
satisfied and which left unsatisfied or to what ex- 
tent any one is to be satisfied at the expense of any 
other. In the case of an individual, choice need be 
made only among his own wants; but in a social 
system, the wants of different individuals also come 
into conflict. As far as this is a quantitative ques- 
tion merely, of how far the wants of one are to be 
gratified at the expense of the wants of another, or 
left ungratified in favor of another, the problem is 
one of distribution, and will be noticed under an- 
other heading (the third function). But to a large 
and increasing extent, society finds it necessary 
or advisable further to regulate the individual’s 
regulation of his own want-satisfaction, to enforce 
a community standard of living. As a matter of 
fact, these two problems are closely interlaced, 
the question of whose wants and that of which 
wants are to be given preference, and in what 
measure. It is important to observe that they are 
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largely the same question. The difference in the 
“amount” consumed by different persons is not 
mainly a difference in the amounts of the same 
commodities; different persons consume different 
things, which are quantitatively compared only 
through the agency of the value scale itself. Never- 
theless there seems to be ample justification for 
a logical separation of the questions of what is to be 
produced from that of who is to get the product, 
and for discussing separately the relations between 
the two phases of organization. 

A point of fundamental importance in connec- 
tion with the question of standards is that of the 
origin or ultimate source of wants. The system of 
social organization does more than reduce indi- 
vidual values to a common denominator or scale 
of equivalence. In large part the individual wants 
themselves are created by social intercourse, and 
their character is also largely dependent upon the 
form of organization of the economic system upon 
which they are dependent for their gratification. 
The workings of the economic organization in this 
connection form a problem too large and complex 
to be discussed at any length in a small book like 
this one. Indeed, the subject of wants is not only 
vast in scope but apparently cannot be reduced 
to scientific terms, except within rather narrow 
limits, falling rather in the field of art. The scien- 
tific discussion of economics has to be restricted in 
the main to the analysis of the organization of want- 
satisfaction. In the science of economics the wants 
are largely taken for granted as facts of the time 
and place, and the discussion of their origin and 
formation is left for the most part to the distinct 
studies of social psychology and cultural anthro- 
pology. The deliberate creation or changing of 
wants for specific commodities as by advertising, is 
to some extent an exception, but in the main such 
activities must be regarded as creating a knowl- 
edge of certain means of satisfying wants rather 
than as changing ultimate wants. 

The problem of standards or values occupies a 
key position in Ecenomics. The practical objective 
of economics, it must be kept in mind, is that of 
improving the social organization and increasing its 
efficiency. There is a common misconception that 
it is possible to measure or discuss efficiency in 
purely physical terms. The first principles of physics 
or engineering science teach that this is not true, 
that the term efficiency involves the idea of value, 
and some measure of value as well. It is perhaps 
the most important principle of physical science 
that neither matter nor energy can be created or 
destroyed, that whatever goes into any process must 
come out in some form, and hence as a mere matter 
of physical quantity, the efficiency of all operations 


would equal one hundred per cent. The correct 
definition of efficiency is the ratio, not between 
“output” and “input” but between useful output 
and total output or input. Hence efficiency, even 
in the simplest energy transformation, is meaning- 
less without a measure of usefulness or value. In 
any attempt to understand economic efficiency, the 
notion of value is more obviously crucial since most 
economic problems are concerned with a number 
of kinds both of outlay and of return, and there is 
no conceivable way of making comparisons with- 
out first reducing all the factors to terms of a com- 
mon measure. It will appear in due course that 
the science of economics is largely taken up with 
description and analysis of the process by which 
this common denominator of things consumed and 
produced by the economic system is arrived at, that 
is, with the problem of measuring values. 


2. THE FUNCTION OF ORGANIZING PRODUCTION 


The second step, logically speaking, after the 
ranking and grading of the uses to which produc- 
tive power may be put, is that of actually putting 
them to use in accordance with the scale of values 
thus established. From a social point of view, this 
process may be viewed under two aspects, (a) the 
assignment or allocation of the available produc- 
tive forces and materials among the various lines 
of industry, and (b) the effective coordination of 
the various means of production in each industry 
into such groupings as will produce the greatest 
result. The second of these tasks properly belongs to 
technological rather than to economic science, and 
is treated in economics only with reference to the 
interrelations between the organization of society 
as a whole and the internal organization of the 
industries. 


3. THE FUNCTION OF DISTRIBUTION 


This third function would not exist at all in an 
unorganized world. Each individual, acting in- 
dependently of all others, would simply consume 
what he produced. But where production is so- 
cialized, the separate productive contribution of 
one participant in the process cannot be directly 
identified or separated. It is apparent that a modern 
factory operative, say one who spends all his time 
putting buttons on shoes or nailing the covers on 
packing cases, cannot live on his own product, 
physically interpreted. When we further consider 
that different individuals contribute to production 
in fundamentally different ways, many by furnish- 
ing land or other “natural resources” or material 
equipment or money or managerial or supervisory 
services, or by selling goods, and in other ways 
which make no identitiable physical change in any 
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product, it is manifest that if everyone is to get a 
living out of the process some social mechanism of 
distribution is called for. 

In this connection should be recalled the close 
relation between distribution and the control of 
production. The decision as to what to produce is 
closely bound up with the decision for whom to 
produce. There is also a close relation between 
the third function and the second. In our social 
system distribution is the chief agency relied upon 
to control production and stimulate efficiency. Ours 
is a system of “private property,” “free competi- 
tion” and “contract.” This means that every pro- 
ductive resource or agent, including labor power, 
typically “belongs” to some person who is free 
within the legal conditions of marketing, to get 
what he can out of its use. It is assumed, and the 
course of the argument will show at length why it 
is true, that there is in some effective sense a real 
positive connection between the productive con- 
tribution made by any productive agent and the 
remuneration which its “owner” can secure for its 
use. Hence this remuneration (a distributive share) 
and the wish to make it as large as possible, con- 
stitute the chief reliance of society for an incentive 
to place the agency into use in the general produc- 
tive system in such a way as to make it as produc- 
tive as possible. The strongest argument in favor 
of such a system as ours is the contention that 
this direct, selfish motive is the only dependable 
method, or at least the best method, for guarantee- 
ing that productive forces will be organized and 
worked efficiently. The argument assumes that in 
spite of the difficulty above referred to of identify- 
ing the particular contribution to the social product 
made by any person or piece of property, it is 
possible to separate it out, and measure it, in terms 
of value and that the distributive system does this 
with accuracy enough to make remunerations vary 
in accord with product. If this were not true in the 
main, remuneration could not really afford an in- 
centive to productive efficiency, and an economic 
order based on individualism would not function. 


4. ECONOMIC MAINTENANCE AND PROGRESS 


There is no moral connotation in the term prog- 
ress; it refers to any persistent cumulative change, 
whether regarded as good or bad. The principal 
forms of economic progress include, (1) growth of 
population and any cumulative change in its com- 
position or education which affects either its pro- 
ductive powers or its wants; (2) the accumulation 
of material aids to production or “capital” of all 
kinds, including such permanent sources of satis- 
faction as newly discovered natural resources and 
also works of art (destruction and exhaustion of 


resources not replaced is also a progressive change); 
(3) improvements in technical processes or changes 
in the form of business organization. It is to be 
noted especially that progress has two sorts of 
significance for the economic organization. First, 
it is one of the products or values created by the 
latter, at a cost; i.e., it involves using productive 
power for this purpose and sacrificing its use for 
other purposes; and second, it affects and changes 
the character of the economic system itself and the 
conditions under which the system works. 

This fourth function of organization, especially 
the provision for progress, cuts across all the other 
three. It is a matter of standards or values to decide 
how much progress society can afford or cares to 
have at the cost of sacrificing present values, and 
what forms it shall take; it is a matter of productive 
organization to utilize the determined share of 
available productive power to bring about progress 
in the amount and of the kinds decided upon, and 
it is a problem of distribution to apportion the 
burdens and benefits of progress among the mem- 
bers of society. We may be reminded also that it 
is true of progress as of all other lines of human 
action that it comes within the field of economics 
just in so far as it is related to the organized system 
of producing and distributing the means of want- 
satisfaction. 

The first three of these functions (or four, since 
No. 2 is really double, involving two aspects) are 
relatively “short-time” in character. They are all 
aspects of the general problem of an economic 
society working under “given conditions,” in con- 
trast with the fourth function which relates to the 
problem of improving the given conditions through 
the course of time. The first three therefore make 
up the problems of what may be called the “station- 
ary economy.” If society either could not or did 
not try to grow and progress and make improve- 
ments, its economic problem would be entirely 
within this field. But since economic societies do 
in fact face problems of growth and improvement, 
and make some effort to solve them intelligently, 
we have to add the fourth function, or group of 
functions. Such problems are frequently referred 
to under the head of “dynamic” economics; for 
reasons which cannot be given in detail here, this 
is a seriously misleading use of language, and they 
should be called simply problems of progress or 
historical problems. 

The “given conditions” of the stationary econ- 
omy are included under the three heads of re- 
sources, wants, and technology, which may be sub- 
divided and classified in more elaborate ways. The 
separation is based on the plain and simple fact 
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that with reference to social calculations and plans 
which look ahead only a few years, these factors, 
resources, wants and the technological system will 
not change enough to affect the argument or plans 
seriously. But looking ahead over historical time 
they do change, to an indefinite extent, and the pro- 
duction and guidance of changes in them becomes 
the dominant character of the social economic 
problem. In the “short-run” (of a few years), the 
problem is to utilize in the best way the existing 
resources and technology in the satisfaction of 
existing wants. 


A FIFTH FUNCTION: TO ADJUST CONSUMPTION TO 
PRODUCTION WITHIN VERY SHORT PERIODS 


For completeness, this survey of functions 
should point out that within very short periods 
society faces still another set of “given conditions,” 
hence still another type of problem, and in con- 
sequence its economic organization has still an- 
other task or function to perform, though this fifth 
function is rarely distinguished sharply from those 
of the “stationary economy” point of view. From 
this latter point of view, the problem is to adjust 
production to consumption under the given con- 
ditions. But in many cases, production cannot be 
adjusted quickly, while demand conditions do 
change rapidly; and in addition, production in 
many fields is subject to fluctuations from causes 
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beyond control. In consequence, the supply of 
many commodities is fixed for considerable periods 
of time, on a level more or less divergent from the 
best possible adjustment to existing conditions of 
demand. The supply on hand is of course the result 
of productive operations in the past, and has to 
suffice until it can be changed. In agriculture this 
is conspicuously true. The crop of a given year has 
to last until the next year’s crop is produced 
(except in so far as other parts of the world having 
different crop seasons can be drawn upon). In the 
case of manufactured goods, production is not 
definitely periodic, but it is still true that the rate 
of production frequently cannot be changed in a 
short time, to meet changes in demand, at least not 
without enormous cost. 

It follows that over short periods consumption 
has to be controlled and distributed with reference 
to an existing supply or current rate of production, 
at the same time that adjustment of production to 
consumption requirements is being made as rapidly 
as practicable. The existing supply of wheat or 
potatoes, for example, must be distributed (a) over 
the season for which it has to suffice and (b) among 
the different consumers and their different needs. 
Thus there is a fifth function or organization, the 
opposite in a sense, of number two in the four 
above discussed, namely the short-run adjustment 
of consumption to past or current production. 


THOSE who have observed the living con- 
ditions of workers only in the large cities of the West 
cannot imagine how varied their resources may be 
in other areas; hence, they do not suspect how 
important the budgeting of a family’s resources 
must be in a general scheme of observation. The 
diversity of these resources has two main sources: 
First, those who hire workers remunerate their 
services in many ways. They pay for the worker’s 
time or his production, sometimes according to 
the needs of his family, sometimes according to 
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the work performed. Second, the workers’ statuses 
differ depending upon tradition, occupation, and 
geographic location. Sometimes they discharge 
only the lowest functions in society; sometimes, 
on the contrary, they constitute the very body of 
the society. Often, they add to their main occupa- 
tion the roles of property owners, tenants, OT 
master craftsmen, thus supplementing their re- 
muneration from their regular occupation with 
various sorts of incomes and fees. 

Only the accounts of a retainer can be reduced 
to a few entries. In most cases, these would be 
merely: the yearly allocation of room and board, 
plus clothing given to a bachelor, and the yearly 
salary allowance. Nevertheless, even under these 
conditions, the study of a remuneration system 
commensurate to needs is not without compli- 
cations. Furthermore, certain particular circum- 
stances, closely tied to local tradition, may intro- 
duce some variety into the budget of household 
workers. This happens, for instance, in the case of 
the Pen-Ty, or retainer of lower Britanny. At first, 
as merely general helper on the employer's 
farmstead, he is authorized by local custom to own 
two cows, which he raises and exploits for his 
benefit. According to this custom, the employer is 
obligated to feed, without recompense, the cows 
of his retainer with his own cattle. These animals 
and their produce constitute important items in 
the budget of the retainer and help him to establish 
himself later as Pen-Ty or tenant chief of his own 
household. 

We see no such complexity in the case of the 
Carinthian charcoaler; and his budget represents 
the extreme example, in the Western world, of 
simplicity in the condition of the unmarried re- 
tainer. In the North and East, on the contrary, 
and in general in countries where the traditional 
structures of early times—as well as old customs— 
have been preserved, retainers have a more com- 
plex existence. This complication is generally due 
to two main causes: retainers who marry are 
allowed to remain in the vicinity of the employer’s 
household; furthermore, through their sideline 
occupations, they belong, more or less, to the 
category of tenants or master craftsmen. For 
example, the retainers in Scandinavia, Russia, and 
Turkey often undertake on their own account with 
tools furnished by their employer, a little farming, 
a little husbandry, the making of cloth or clothing, 
as well as hunting and fishing and related activities. 
They may even do some transporting, trading, 
and speculation. However, since, after all, re- 
tainers must give the major part of their time 
to the service of their employer, they can never 
give much scope to these undertakings, how- 


ever varied they may be. This obligation gives 
to their receipts a simplicity clearly evidenced by 
the method, and which differentiates at a glance 
these workers from the other five types. It is 
enough to peruse the various monographs to ap- 
preciate the differences in budget existing between 
that of the household worker cited above and the 
ordinary wage-worker. The difference is even more 
striking when one compares him with a worker- 
tenant, a master craftsman, or a land owner. 

The simplest case in the category of workers 
who are heads of households would be that in which 
an entire family lives exclusively on the wage earned 
by the family head for a simple type of labor, 
proportional to the days worked. The account of 
receipts would have only one entry. In order to 
establish it, it would be enough to know, on the 
one hand, the quantity of work, that is, the number 
of days worked, and, on the other hand, the re- 
muneration rates for each day. Several authors who 
have dealt with the question of wages seem to have 
taken for granted that European populations were 
made up of families of this type. This led them to 
many grievous errors. Such a family type is very 
rare, if it exists; as far as my Own experience is 
concerned, I have never discovered a single case. 

Usually, other members of the family—the wife, 
the children, and the grandparents who live in 
the household—are gainfully occupied and draw 
remunerations that contribute to the family wel- 
fare. Furthermore, the most active members—the 
father, the mother, and the adolescents—com- 
monly undertake several sorts of gainful activities, 
besides their regular occupations. For instance, for 
some of the families described in the Ouvriers 
européens, one May count as many as ten such 
additional activities. It is obvious that the itemiza- 
tion of the revenues derived from these activities 
introduces into the accounting of receipts a fair 
amount of complexity. 

On the other hand, I have rarely observed in 
Europe families living exclusively on the wages 
earned by their members. One may even consider 
as exceptional the cases in which a family does 
not add to its regular wages resources derived 
from three other types of receipts that may be 
recognized in the budget of European workers: 
income from properties, subsidies, and the profits 
of cottage industries. These latter receipts often 
become the main source of the family’s financial 
security. In the Orient, there exist laboring classes 
whose vernacular has no word for the type of 
remuneration described in the West by the word 
“wage.” 

The institution of wage payments, i.e., of re- 
muneration proportional to the work done, can 
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develop only in the modern system of temporary 
work commitments. Whether freely entered into 
or not, as long as the commitment between master 
and workman is irrevocable, it is necessary that the 
latter’s daily bread be guaranteed. Whether the 
worker is free or unfree, remuneration, whatever 
its nature, is necessarily proportional to the needs 
of the entire family. Thus is explained the feelings 
of serenity and the stability that characterized 
traditional Europe. The same obligation is no 
longer recognized in the modern world; hence, 
social peace is endangered. Furthermore, the com- 
mon people are not sufficiently endowed in intelli- 
gence and morality to be self-sufficient. All the 
Oriental languages, and precisely those that are 
devoid of a word for wages, describe a remunera- 
tion proportional to the family’s needs by a special 
expression that has disappeared from the modern 
languages of the Western world. 

In each rural or industrial collectivity, custom 
determines once and for all the quantity of goods 
that enters into the daily consumption pattern of 
a family. On the other hand, the price of these 
commodities often fluctuates from year to year and 
season to season. It is obvious that remuneration 
in kind gives more security to a family than re- 
muneration in money. No wonder, then, that 
money wages, common in the West, give rise to 
dissension; this is rare in the case of remuneration 
in kind, which is more common in the Orient or 
the North. The French language, to my knowl- 
edge, no longer has an expression covering the 
various types of remuneration in kind. Hence, I 
shall use for that purpose the word “subsidy,” 
which includes among its accepted meanings the 
special meaning I have used in this book. Under 
this term, I shall henceforth describe all the pay- 
ments in kind that, not being proportional to the 
work done, cannot be considered as wages. 

The subsidy is usually established on the basis 
of the family’s needs. It is granted regularly each 
year or only when special needs become manifest. 
Generally, it is not terminated when work is sus- 
pended or slackens, in response to market fiuctua- 
tions, illness, the early onset of infirmities—which 
often afflict the working man—or any other cause 
independent of the latter’s will. Often, the benefit 
of subsidies is extended to the wife, the children, 
or the grandparents, even when the head of the 
family shows willful neglect or misconduct. 

The wage-earners—heads of working-class fam- 
ilies of various categories—especially those who by 
their application to work and sobriety begin to be 
identified with the class of proprietors, rarely limit 
their activity to the work they accomplish for their 


employer’s account: they commonly undertake for 
their own account some of the cottage industries 
described above as occasional resources for the 
retainer. These handicrafts are nearly always prac- 
ticed with the help of the entire family. Their 
importance, in the economy of the country, resides 
precisely in their creating work opportunities for 
the wife, the children, and the grandparents. Some- 
times, when the worker and family head, out of 
self-interest or necessity, is compelled to give all 
his time to his regular occupation, these industries 
will be the exclusive domain of the rest of the 
family. The cottage industries that families will 
undertake in these conditions present a variety that 
cannot be imagined without having thoroughly 
studied the lives of working men in the various 
regions of Europe. These industries often absorb 
considerable time, especially from the higher 
categories of workers; they always lead, even for 
the lower categories, to many entries of money 
and goods. The accounting would become very 
complicated if we were to include in it all the re- 
ceipts and expenditures that these industries in- 
volve. 

The workers who are heads of families are not 
limited to becoming wage-earners or master crafts- 
men: they often rise to the status of proprietors. 
They draw from the ownership of real estate 
several kinds of income, which should not be con- 
fused with the three other types of receipts pre- 
viously described. Other workers, who as yet do 
not own real estate, own sums of money or other 
movable equities which, after having given some 
additional interest, will serve to acquire the former 
type of property. Finally, other workers who will 
not succeed in rising to the status of proprietors— 
because of their moral weaknesses, local customs, 
or any other cause—nevertheless own goods other 
than those serving the specific consumption needs 
of individuals. The family finds a source of in- 
come in these goods, by renting them or by using 
them in the execution of special construction work, 
or as resources for cottage industries. Among the 
movable goods of this sort that workers may 
ordinarily possess, one must give special mention 
to domestic animals, tools, and, in general, the 
specific raw materials of the construction trades 
and cottage industries. The possession of these 
goods, like that of real estate, by the fact that it 
insures an income independent of manual labor, is 
of great social importance. It links, by a subtle 
transition, the mores of the workers to those of the 
upper classes of the society. Hence, it was useful to 
establish in the account of receipts this subdivision 
for the income derived from properties. 
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2. The Social Organization of Production 


BY MAX WEBER 


Social Aspects of the Division of Labour 


FROM the social point of view, types of 
the division of labour may be classified in the 
following way: In the first place, there is the ques- 
tion of the ways in which qualitatively different, 
especially complementary functions, are divided 
between more or less autocephalous and autono- 
mous economic units, which may further be dis- 
tinguished economically according to whether they 
are budgetary units or profit-making enterprises. 
There are two polar possibilities: 

(1) A “unitary” economy (Einheitswirtschaft) 
where the specialization of functions is wholly in- 
ternal, completely heterocephalous and heterono- 
mous and carried out on a purely technical basis. 
The same would be true of the co-ordination of 
function. A unitary economy may, from an eco- 
nomic point of view, be either a budgetary unit or 
a profit-making enterprise. 

On the largest possible scale a communistic 
organization of a national economy would be a 
unitary budgetary economy. On the smallest scale 
an example is the primitive family unit, which in- 
cluded all or the great majority of productive 
functions—a closed household economy. The type 
case of a profit-making enterprise with a high de- 
gree of internal specialization and co-ordination of 
functions is naturally the great vertical combina- 
tion’ which treats with outsiders only as an in- 
tegrated unit. These two distinctions will suffice for 
for the moment as a treatment of the development 
of autonomous economic units; (2) the differentia- 
tion of functions may, on the other hand, exist as 
between autocephalous economic units. (a) It may 
consist in the specialization or specification of 
functions between units which are heteronomous, 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
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“trust” which controls all stages of the process of produc- 
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but are autocephalous, which are thus oriented to 
an order established by agreement or imposed. The 
order, in turn, may be substantively oriented in a 
variety of ways. Its main concern may be to provide 
for the needs of a superior economic unit, which 
may be the budgetary unit of a lord, an oikos, or 
a profit-making enterprise controlled by a political 
body. The order may, on the other hand, be con- 
cerned with providing for the needs of the members 
of some organized group. From an economic point 
of view, this may be accomplished by the organiza- 
tion of subsidiary budgetary units, or of profit- 
making enterprises. The corporate group in ques- 
tion may exercise any one of a large number of 
functions. It may be confined to the regulation of 
economic activity or may, at the same time, be 
engaged in economic action on its own account. 
(b) The other main type is the specialization of auto- 
cephalous and autonomous units in a market 
economy, which are oriented on the one hand 
substantively only to their own self-interest, for- 
mally only to the order of a corporate group, such 
as the laissez-faire state, which enforces only for- 
mal, rather than substantive rules. 

1. A typical example of the corporate group 
which, limiting its function to the regulation of 
economic activity, takes the form of a budgetary 
unit administered by an association of the mem- 
bers, is the organization of village handicrafts in 
India. Corporate groups, which are themselves 
engaged in economic activity, like the household of 
a great noble, are illustrated by the organizations 
which provide for the wants of great landlords or 
slaveowners by means of contributions from the 
individual holdings of subjects, dependents, serfs, 
slaves, cottars, or sometimes village craftsmen. 
These phenomena have been found spentaneously 
developed in every part of the world. Cases of pro- 
duction of compulsory payments in kind to a land- 
lord or to a town corporation, have, in so far as 
they have not served substantive, but as has often 
been the case, only fiscal ends, constituted only the 
regulation of economic activity. This type of con- 
trol has served profit-making ends in cases where 
the services of household industries have been 
exploited for the benefit of the controlling unit. 

The types where there is specialization and spe- 
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cification of function, as between heteronomous 
units, are all cases of the imposition of specialized 
functions. They have been common in many very 
old small-scale industries. The Solingen metal trade 
was originally organized in terms of a voluntary 
association determining the division of labour by 
agreement. It was only later that it became or- 
ganized in terms of imperative co-ordination—that 
is, became a “putting-out industry.” The type 
where the autocephalous economic units are sub- 
ject only to regulation by a corporate group is 
illustrated by innumerable cases of the rules estab- 
lished by village communities and town corpora- 
tions for the regulation of trade, so far at least as 
these have a substantive influence on the processes 
of production. 

The case of specialization as between units in a 
market economy is best illustrated by the modern 
economic order. 

2. A few further details may be added. The rules 
of those corporate groups which attempt to provide 
for the wants of their members on a budgetary 
basis, are related to the component budgetary units 
in a particular way—that is, they are oriented to 
the prospective needs of the individual members, 
not of the organized group, such as a village, itself. 
Specified services of this kind will be called demi- 
urgic liturgies;* and this type of provision for needs, 
correspondingly, demiurgic. It is always a question 
of corporate regulation governing the division of 
labour and, in some cases, the ways in which 
specialized functions are co-ordinated. 

This term will not, on the other hand, be applied 
to a corporate group, whether it is imperatively 
co-ordinated or based on voluntary co-operation, if 
it carries On economic activity on its own account, 
contributions to which are assigned on a specialized 
basis. The type cases of this category are the 
specialized and specified contributions in kind of 
feudal manors, landed estates, and other types of 
large household units. But assigned obligations are 
also common in various types of corporate groups 
which are not primarily oriented to economic ends, 
such as the households of princes, political groups 
and the budgetary administration of local com- 
munities. These contributions are generally for the 
benefit of the budgetary needs of the governing 
authority or for corporate purposes. This way of 
providing for the needs of a budgetary unit by 
means of qualitatively specified liturgies and pay- 
ments in kind on the part of peasants, craftsmen, 
and merchants, will, when they are owed to a 


2. The term “demiurgic” is taken over directly from 
Weber, who introduced it in this technical sense. It is not, 
apparently, current in the German literature —Eb. 


personal superior, be called the oikos® type of or- 
ganization. Where they are received by the cor- 
porate budgetary unit as such, they will be called 
“corporate liturgies in kind.” The principle govern- 
ing this mode of provision for the budgetary needs 
of a corporate group engaged in economic action, 
is “liturgical” provision. This mode of organization 
has played an exceedingly important historical role 
and will have to be discussed frequently. In many 
political corporations, it has taken the place of 
modern taxation and, in economic groups, it has 
made possible a decentralization of the central 
organization by providing for its needs through 
agencies which were not included in the single 
common unit. On the contrary, each unit has man- 
aged its own affairs, but has assumed the obligation 
to fulfil certain functions for the central unit and 
to that extent has been dependent on it. Examples 
are peasants and serfs, subject to various kinds of 
labour services and payments in kind; craftsmen 
attached to an estate; and a large number of other 
types. Rodbertus was the first to apply the term 
“oikos” to the large-scale household economies of 
Antiquity. He used as the principal criterion the 
tendency to self-sufficiency in provision for needs 
by using the services of members of the household 
unit itself or of others dependent on it. In all these 
cases, the non-human means of production were 
made available without relation to the market. It 
is a fact that the landed estates, and still more the 
royal households of antiquity, especially in the New 
Kingdom in Egypt, were cases where the greater 
part of the needs of the unit were provided by 
services and payments in kind, which were obliga- 
tions of dependent household units. At the same 
time, the degree of approach to the pure type varies 
widely. The same phenomena are to be found at 
times in China and India, and to a less extent in 
our own Middle Ages, beginning with the cap- 
itulare de villis. It is true that exchange with the 
outside world has generally not been entirely 
lacking, but has tended to have the character of 
budgetary exchange. Obligations to money pay- 
ment have also not been uncommon, but have 
generally played a subsidiary part in the main 
provision for needs and have tended to be tra- 
ditionally fixed. It has also not been uncommon 
for the economic units subject to liturgical obliga- 
tions to be involved in exchange relations. The 
decisive point, however, is that the main emphasis 
lay on the fact that the subsistence of the members 
was regarded as a return for the services of the 
land and equipment the members were privileged 


3. The term “oikos” is, of course, taken over from the 
Greek. As Weber notes below, however, it was introduced 
into economic discussion by Rodbertus and has been used 
in the German literature ever since.—Eb, 
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to use. There are, of course, many transitional 
forms. But in each case there is some kind of 
regulation of functions by a corporate group which 
is concerned with the mode of division of labour 
and of its co-ordination. 

3. The cases where a corporate group regulating 
economic activity is oriented to considerations of 
economic profit, are well illustrated by the eco- 
nomic regulations of the communes of Medieval 
Europe and by the guilds and castes of China and 
India. The regulations governed the number of 
master craftsmen and their functions and also the 
technique of the craft, thus the way in which labour 
was oriented in the handicrafts. They belonged to 
this type so far as the rules were intended not pri- 
marily to secure provision for a given standard of 
living of the craftsmen, but, as was often though 
not always the case, to secure their market position 
by maintaining the quality of performance and by 
dividing up the market. Like every other type of 
economic regulation, that of the guilds, of course, 
involved limitations on market freedom and hence 
on fully autonomous orientation of craftsmen 
to the maximization of their profits. It was un- 
questionably intended to maintain the income 
standards of the existing craft shops and to that 
extent, in spite of its formal resemblance to profit- 
making enterprise, still involved a budgetary mode 
of orientation. 

4. The cases where the corporate group carrying 
on economic activity has been concerned with 
profit making, are illustrated, apart from the cases 
of putting-out industry already discussed, by the 
agricultural estates of north-eastern Germany. 
These have been carried out by semi-independent 
tenants bound by a common system of rules. In 
the north-west it has taken the form of the part- 
time labour by individuals with small independent 
holdings (Heuerlingswirtschaft). These estates, like 
the putting-out industries, have been profit-making 
enterprises of the landlord as were those of the 
“putter-out.” The economic activities of the tenants 
and of the domestic workers are oriented primarily 
to the obligations which have been imposed upon 
them both in the division of functions and in their 
co-ordination. These obligations determine the or- 
ganization of labour on the estate as they determine 
the mode of dependency of the domestic worker. 
Apart from this, they are budgetary units. Their 
contribution to the profit-making activity is not 
autonomous, but is a heteronomous function on 
behalf of the enterprise of the landlord or the 
putter-out. According to the degree in which this 
orientation is substantively standardized, the tech- 
nical aspects of the division of labour within a 


single organization may approach the kind which 
is typical of the factory. 


Social Aspects of the Division of Labour— 
(Continued ) 


From a social point of view, the modes of the 
division of labour may be further classified accord- 
ing to the mode in which the economic advantages, 
which are regarded as returns for the different 
functions, are appropriated. The objects of appro- 
priation may be opportunities for realizing returns 
on work, non-human means of production, or op- 
portunities for profit from the exercise of man- 
agerial functions. 

When the returns from labour services are ap- 
propriated, the service may be owed to a particular 
recipient, such as a lord, or a particular corporate 
group; or it may be disposed of on the market. In 
either case, there may be any one of four radically 
different possibilities: (a) Monopolistic appropria- 
tion of opportunities for return by the individual 
worker—the case of “free guild labour.” This may 
be hereditary but alienable, as for the Indian village 
craftsman; or personal and inalienable, as for the 
Medieval craftsman, whe in addition disposed of 
his services on the market. Rights of eligibility for 
office are personal and inalienable, but not market- 
able. Or finally, they may be hereditary, but in- 
alienable, as was the case with certain of the rights 
attached to the Medieval handicrafts, but above all, 
the Indian handicrafts and various types of Medie- 
val offices. In all these cases the appropriation may 
be unconditional or subject to various substantive 
conditions; (b) The second possibility is that the 
return for labour services should be appropriated 
by an “owner” of the worker—the case of “unfree 
labour.” There may be free appropriation which is 
both hereditary and alienable—the case of slavery 
proper. Or, though it is hereditary and alienable— 
the case of slavery proper. Or, though it is hered- 
itary, it may not be freely alienable, but may, for 
instance, be bound to the non-human means of pro- 
duction, particularly the land. This includes serf- 
dom and hereditary dependency (Erbuntertdnig- 
keit). “ae 

The appropriation of the use of labour by a lord 
may be limited by substantive conditions, as in 
serfdom. The worker cannot leave his status of his 
own free will, but neither can it arbitrarily be taken 
from him. 

The appropriation of returns of labour may be 
used by the owner for purposes of budgetary ad- 
ministration, as a source of income in kind or in 
money, or as a source of labour service in the unit, 
as in the case of domestic slaves or serfs. Or it may 
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be used as a means of profit. In that case the de- 
pendent may be obligated to contribute goods or 
to work on raw materials provided by the owner. 
The owner will then sell the product. This is unfree 
domestic industry. He may, finally, be used as a 
labourer in an organized shop—a slave or serf 
workshop. 

The person herein designated as the “owner” is 
very generally involved in the work process himself 
in a managerial capacity or even in part as a 
worker, but this need not be true. It may be that 
his position as owner, ipso facto, makes him the 
managing agent. But this is by no means necessary 
and is very generally not the case. 

The use of slaves and serfs, the latter including 
various types of dependents, as part of a process 
of budgetary administration and not as workers in 
a profit-making enterprise, was typical of Antiquity 
and of the early Middle Ages. There are, for in- 
stance, inscriptions which mentioned slaves “of a 
Persian prince who were bound out as apprentices 
on the understanding that they might be used for 
labour services in the household, but might also be 
allowed, in return for a payment to the owner,‘ to 
work independently for customers.” Though by no 
means without exception, this tended to be the rule 
for Greek slaves; and in Rome this type of inde- 
pendent economic activity became a legal institu- 
tion which involved providing the slave with a 
peculium or merx peculiaris. He was naturally 
obligated to make payments to his owner. In the 
Middle Ages, body serfdom frequently involved 
merely a right to claim payments. This was usual 
in western and southern Germany. In Russia, also, 
an actual limitation to the receipt of these payments 
(obrok) from an otherwise free serf was, though 
not universal, very common. Its legal status was, 
however, precarious. 

The use of unfree labour for profit-making pur- 
poses has taken the following principal forms, par- 
ticularly in the domestic industries on the estates of 
landlords, including various royal estates, among 
them probably thase of the Pharaohs: (1) Unfree 
obligation to payments in kind—the delivery of 
goods in kind, the raw material for which was 
produced by the workers themselves as well as 
worked on by them. Flax is an example; (2) unfree 
domestic industry—work on material provided by 
the lord. The product could be sold at least in part 
for money by the lord. But in many cases, as in 
Antiquity, the tendency was to confine market sale 
to occasional instances. In early modern times, 
however, particularly in the border regions between 
the Germans and the Slavs, this was not the case, 


4. In Greek, “drogopd”; Russian, “obrok”; German, 
“Hals” or “Leibzips.” 


particularly, though not alone, where domestic 
industries have developed on the estates of land- 
lords. The use of unfree labour in a continuous 
organization could take the form of unfree domes- 
tic labour or of labour in a workshop. Both forms 
are common. The latter was one of the various 
forms of the Ergasterion of Antiquity. It also was 
found on the estates of the Pharaohs, in temple 
workshops, and from the testimony of the frescoes 
on tombs, on the estates of private owners or 
lords. It also existed in the Orient, in Greece 
(Demosthenes’ shop in Athens) in the Roman 
estate workshops, in Byzantium, in the Carolingian 
“genitium,” and in modern times, for example, in 
Russian factories operated with serf labour; (c) the 
third possibility is the absence of every sort of 
appropriation—in this sense, formally free labour. 
The services of labour are treated as the subject of 
a contractual relationship which is formally free 
on both sides. The contract may, however, be sub- 
stantively regulated in various ways through a con- 
ventional or legal order governing the conditions of 
labour. 

Freely contracted labour may be used in various 
ways. In the first place, in a budgetary unit, as 
occasional labour, either in the household of the 
employer (stdr) or in that of the worker himself. 
Or it may be permanent, again performed in the 
household of the employer, as in the case of domes- 
tic service, or in that of the worker, as typical of 
the colonate. It may, on the other hand, be used 
for profit, again on an occasional or a permanent 
basis; and in both cases either in the worker’s own 
home or on premises provided by the employer. 
The latter is true of workers on an estate or in a 
workshop, but especially of the factory. 

Where the worker is employed in a budgetary 
unit, he is directly in the service of a consumer 
who supervises his labour. Otherwise, he is in the 
service of a profit-making entrepreneur. Though 
the form is often legally identical, economically the 
difference is fundamental. Coloni may be in either 
status; but it is more typical for them to be workers 
in an oikos; (d) the fourth possibility is that oppor- 
tunities for return for labour services may be 
appropriated by an association of workers, either 
without any appropriation by the individual worker 
or with important limitations on such appropria- 
tion. This may involve absolute or relative closure 
against outsiders and also prohibition of the dis- 
missal of workers from employment by manage- 
ment without consent of the workers, or at least 
some kind of limitations on power of dismissal. 

Examples of the type of appropriation involving 
closure of the group are castes of workers, the 
type of miners’ association found in the Medieval 
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mining industry, the organized groups or retainers 
sometimes found at courts, or the threshers on a 
landed estate. This type of appropriation is found 
throughout the social history of all parts of the 
world in an endless variety of forms. The second 
type involving limitations on powers of dismissal, 
which is also very widespread, plays an important 
part in the modern situation in the “closed shop” 
of trade unions and especially in the “works 
councils.” 

Every form of appropriation of jobs by workers 
in profit-making enterprises, like the converse case 
of appropriation of the services of workers by 
owners, involves limitations on the free recruitment 
of'the labour force. This means that workers can- 
not be selected solely on grounds of their technical 
efficiency, and to this extent there is a limitation on 
the formal rationalization of economic activity. 
These circumstances further impose substantive 
limitations on technical rationality in so far as: (1) 
The exploitation of the products of labour is appro- 
priated by an owner. This may occur through the 
tendency to arbitrary restriction of the production 
of labour by tradition, by convention, or by con- 
tract. Or it may occur by the reduction or complete 
disappearance of the worker’s own interest in 
maximizing the production. The latter occurs 
when, as in slavery, the worker is freely appro- 
priated by an owner; (2) limitations on technical 
rationalization may also result from appropriation 
on the part of the worker. There may be a conflict 
of the self-interest of the worker, which lies in the 
maintenance of his traditional mode of life, with 
the attempts of his employer to get him to produce 
at the optimum technical level or to use other 
modes of production in place of his labour. For 
employers, there is always the possibility of trans- 
forming their exploitation of labour into a mere 
source of income. The tendency for the exploitation 
of the products to be appropriated by the workers 
thus under favourable circumstances generally leads 
to a more or less complete exclusion of the owner 
from management. But it also regularly tends 
to place workers in a state of dependence on people 
with whom they deal who enjoy a more favourable 
market position. These, such as putting-out en- 
trepreneurs, then tend to assume a managerial po- 
sition. 

1. The tendency of appropriation of jobs by 
workers and that of workers by owners are for- 
mally antithetical. But in practice they have very 
similar results. This should not be surprising. In 
the first place, the two tendencies are very generally 
formally related. This is true when appropriation 
of the workers by an owner coincides with ap- 
propriation of opportunities for jobs by a closed 


corporate group of workers, as has happened in 
feudal courts. In such cases it is natural that ex- 
ploitation of services should, to a large extent, be 
stereotyped; hence that production should be re- 
stricted and the worker have little interest in maxi- 
mizing it. The result is generally a successful re- 
sistance of workers against any sort of technical 
innovation. But even where this does not occur, 
the fact that workers are appropriated by an owner 
means in practice that he is obliged to make use 
of this particular labour force. He is not in a po- 
sition like that of the modern factory manager to 
select according to technical needs, but must 
utilize those he has without selection. This is par- 
ticularly true of slave labour. Any attempt to exact 
performance from appropriated workers beyond 
that which has become traditionally established, 
encounters traditionalistic obstacles. These could 
only be overcome by the most ruthless methods, 
which are not without their danger from the point 
of view of the employer’s own self-interest, since 
they might undermine the traditionalistic bases of 
his authority. Hence almost universally the pro- 
duction of appropriated workers has shown a 
tendency to restriction. Even where, as was par- 
ticularly true of eastern Europe in early modern 
times, this has been broken up by the power of 
the propertied classes, the development of much 
higher technical levels of production has still been 
impeded by the absence of the selective process 
and by the absence of any element of self-interest 
or independent risk on the part of the appropriated 
workers. When jobs have been formally appropri- 
ated by workers, the same result has come about 
even more rapidly. 

2. Appropriation by workers was particularly 
common in the development of the early Middle 
Ages, from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries. The 
Carolingian “beunden” and all the other beginnings 
of large-scale agricultural enterprise declined and 
disappeared. The income of feudal lords and landed 
proprietors became stereotyped at a very low level; 
and an increasing proportion of the products in 
kind, in agriculture and mining, and of the money 
proceeds from the handicrafts, went to the workers. 
In just this form this development was peculiar to 
the Western World. The principal circumstances 
which favoured it were as follows: (a) The fact 
that the propertied classes were heavily involved in 
political and military activity; (b) the absence of a 
suitable administrative staff. These two circum- 
stances made it impossible to treat these workers in 
any other way than as a source of stereotyped in- 
come; (c) the fact that the freedom of movement 
of workers as between the potential employers 
competing for their services could not easily be 
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restricted; (d) the numerous opportunities of open- 
ing up new land, new mines, and new local markets; 
(e) the primitive level of the technical tradition. 
The more the appropriation of opportunities for 
profit by the workers took the place of the appro- 
priation of workers by owners, the more the owners 
became merely recipients of income. Classical ex- 
amples are the mining industry and the English 
guilds. But this, even at an early period, tended to 
go further to the point of repudiation of payments 
to a lord altogether, as exemplified in the saying, 
“A townsman is a freeman.” Almost immediately 
all this led to a broadening of opportunities of 
making profit by market transactions, arising either 
from within the group of workers themselves or 
from without through the development of trade. 


Social Aspects of the Division of Labour— 
(Continued ) 


THE APPROPRIATION OF THE NON-HUMAN 
MEANS OF PRODUCTION 


The non-human means of production may be 
appropriated by workers as individuals or as corpo- 
rate groups, by owners, or by regulating groups 
consisting of third parties. 

When appropriated by workers, it may be by 
the individual worker who then becomes the 
“owner” of the non-human means of production; 
or the appropriation may be carried out by a more 
or less completely closed group of workers so that, 
though the individual worker is not the owner, the 
corporate group is. Such a corporate group may 
carry out its functions as a unitary economy as on 
a “communistic” basis, or with appropriation of 
shares (Genossenschaftlich). In all these cases, ap- 
propriation may be used for the purposes of 
budgetary administration or for profit making. 

Appropriation by individual workers may exist 
in a system of completely free market relations, as 
between small peasants, artisans, boatmen, or taxi- 
drivers, each owning his own means of production. 
Where it is not the individual but a corporate group 
which is the agent of appropriation, there is a wide 
variety of possibilities, varying particularly with 
the extent to which the system is of a budgetary 
or a profit-making character. The household econ- 
omy, which is in principle neither necessarily primi- 
tive nor in fact communistic, may be oriented 
wholly to provision for its own needs. Or it may, 
perhaps only occasionally, dispose of surpluses of 
certain types of raw material accumulated by vir- 
tue of a favourable location, or of products derived 
from some particular technical skill, as a means to 
better provision. This occasional sale may then 
develop into a regular system of profit-making ex- 


change. In such cases it is common for “tribal” 
crafts to develop with an interethnic specialization 
of function and exchange. Generally speaking, 
marketability depends on maintaining a monopoly, 
which in turn is usually secured by inherited secrets. 
These may develop into wandering craft groups or 
possibly pariah’ crafts. It is also possible, as in India, 
where these groups are united in a political struc- 
ture and where there are ritual barriers between 
the ethnic elements, for them to develop into castes, 

The case where members of the group possess 
appropriated shares is that of “producers’ co-opera- 
tion.”” Household economies may, with the de- 
velopment of money accounting, approach this 
type. Otherwise, it is only occasionally found, as an 
organization of workmen. There is, however, one 
important case closely approaching this type—the 
mining industry of the early Middle Ages. 

Since appropriation by organized groups of work- 
ers has already been discussed, appropriation by 
“owners” or organized groups of them can mean 
only the expropriation of the workers from the 
means of production, not merely as individuals, but 
as a whole. An owner may in this connexion ap- 
propriate one or more of the following items: 
land, including water; subterranean wealth; sources 
of power; work premises; labour equipment, such 
as tools, apparatus and machinery; and raw ma- 
terials. In any given case all these may be concen- 
trated in a single ownership or they may be ap- 
propriated by different owners. The owners may 
employ the means of production they appropriate 
in a context of budgetary administration, as means 
to provide for their own needs, or as sources of 
income by loans. In the latter case, the loans may 
in turn be used for budgetary purposes or as means 
for earning a profit, in which case they may be used 
in a profit-making enterprise without capital ac- 
counting, as capital goods in another’s enterprise 
or as capital goods in the owner’s own enterprise. 

The appropriating agency may be a corporate 
group engaged in economic activity. In this case, 
all the alternatives just outlined are open to it. 
It is, however, also possible that the means of pro- 
duction should be appropriated by a corporate 
group which only regulates economic activity. In 


5. The term Paria is used by Weber in a technical sense 
to designate a group occupying the same territorial area as 
others, but separated from them by ritual barriers which 
severely limit social intercourse between the groups. It 
has been common for such groups to have specialized 
occupations, particularly occupations which are despised in 
the larger society—Eb. 

6. What is ordinarily called a “producers’ co-operative 
association” would be included in this type, but Weber 
conceives the type itself more broadly. In certain respects, 
for instance, the medieval manor and other types of village 
community could be considered as examples.— Ep. 
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this case, they are neither used as capital goods nor 
as a source of income, but are placed at the disposal 
of the members. 

1. When land is appropriated by isolated eco- 
nomic units, it is usually for the period of actual 
cultivation until the harvest or, so far as, by virtue 
of clearing or irrigation, land is itself an artifact, 
for the period of continuous cultivation. 

It is only when scarcity of land has become no- 
ticeable that it is common for rights of cultivation, 
pasturage and use of timber to be reserved to the 
members of a settlement group, and for the extent 
of their use to be limited: (1) When that happens, 
appropriation may be carried out by a corporate 
group. This may be of differing sizes, according 
to the mode of use to which the land is put—for 
gardens, meadows, arable land, pastures, or wood- 
land. These have been appropriated by progressively 
larger groups from the individual household to the 
whole tribe. Typical cases are the appropriation 
of arable land, meadows, and pastures by a kin- 
ship group or a local community, usually a village. 
It has been usual for woodland to be appropriated 
by broader territorial groups, differing greatly in 
character and extent. The individual household 
has typically appropriated garden land and the 
area around the house and has had shares in arable 
fields and meadows. The assignment of these 
shares may take various forms. Where a wandering 
agricultural people takes over new areas, it may 
involve rigid equality. In a sedentary agricultural 
regime, there may be a rationally systematic redis- 
tribution. This usually occurs only as a consequence 
of fiscal claims when villagers are collectively re- 
sponsible for taxes, or of claims of the members 
to political equality. The unit of technical organiza- 
tion has normally been the household group; (2) 
the subject of appropriation may be a landlord. 
This status may, as will be discussed later, be based 
primarily on the individual’s position of authority 
in a kinship group or as political chieftain with 
claims to exact labour services, or on fiscal or mili- 
tary authority, or on some form of organization 
for the systematic exploitation of new land or an 
irrigation project. 

Proprietorship over land may be made a source 
of utilities by the employment of the unfree labour 
of slaves or serfs. This, in turn, may be administered 
as part of a budgetary unit, through deliveries in 
kind or labour services, as as a means of profit, as a 
“plantation.” On the other hand, it may be exploited 
with free labour. Here again it may be treated in 
budgetary terms, drawing income from the land 
in the form of payments in kind or from share- 
cropping by tenants or of money rents from tenants. 
In both cases the equipment used may be provided 


by the tenant himself or may be loaned to him by 
the landlord. A landlord may also exploit his hold- 
ings as a source of profit in the form of a large- 
scale rational enterprise. 

Where the land is used as part of a budgetary 
economy with unfree labour, the landlord is apt 
to be bound traditionally in his exploitation of it, 
both with respect to his labour personnel, which is 
not subject to selection, and to their functions. The 
use of unfree labour in a profit-making organiza- 
tion, the “plantation,” has only occurred in a few 
cases, notably in Antiquity in Carthage and in 
Rome, and in modern times in the plantations of 
colonial areas and in the Southern States of North 
America. Its use in large-scale profit-making enter- 
prises with free labour has occurred only in the 
modern Western World. It is the mode of develop- 
ment of land proprietorship, in particular the way 
in which it was broken up, which has been most 
decisive in determining the modern forms of land 
appropriation. To-day, only the following pure 
types are found: the owner of land, the capitalistic 
tenant, and the propertyless agricultural labourer. 
The latter type is exceptional, found principally in 
England. 

Sources of wealth adapted to exploitation by 
mining may be appropriated in the following ways: 
(a) By the owner of the land, who in the past has 
usually been a Jandlord; (b) by a political overlord 
or authority; (c) by any person discovering deposits 
worthy of mining; (d) by a corporate group of work- 
ers and (e) by a profit-making enterprise. 

Landlords and political authorities may adminis- 
ter their holdings themselves, as they did occasion- 
ally in the early Middle Ages; or they may use them 
as a source of income, by leasing them to an or- 
ganized group of workers or to any discoverer what- 
ever or anyone who was a member of a given group. 
This was the case with the “free mines” of the Mid- 
dle Ages and was the origin of the institution of 
“mining freedom” (Bergbaufreiheit). 

In the Middle Ages, the groups of organized 
mine workers were typically sharing co-operatives 
where each member was under obligation either to 
the owner or to the other solidary members to work 
in the mine. This obligation was balanced by a right 
to a share in the products. There was also the type 
of association of owners which distributed shares 
of the proceeds and each of whom had to make 
contributions. The tendency was for the owners to 
be progressively expropriated in favour of the 
workers; but these, in turn, as their need for equip- 
ment increased, became more and more dependent 
on groups with command over capital goods. Thus 
in the end, the appropriation took the form of a 
capitalistic enterprise, a limited liability company. 
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2. Means of production which are bound to a 
fixed position, such as sources of power, particu- 
larly water power, “mills” for various different 
purposes, and workshops, sometimes including the 
apparatus in them, have in the past, particularly 
in the Middle Ages, generally been appropriated in 
one of the following ways: (a) by princes or land- 
lords; (b) by towns (c) by associations of workers, 
such as guilds, without the development, in any of 
them, of a unified productive organization. 

In the first two cases, they are usually exploited 
as a source of income, a charge being made for 
their use. This has often been combined with 
monopoly position and the compulsory use of the 
facilities. Each productive unit would make use of 
the facilities in turn, according to need or, under 
certain circumstances, it was made the monopoly of 
a closed, regulative group. Baking ovens, various 
kinds of grinding mills for grain or oil, fulling mills, 
polishing equipment, slaughter-houses, dye works, 
bleaching equipment, forges—which were usually, 
to be sure, leased—breweries, distilleries, other 
equipment including particularly shipyards in the 
possession of the Hanseatic towns, and all kinds 
of market booths have been appropriated in this 
way. Under pre-capitalistic conditions, these have 
all tended to be exploited by allowing workers to 
use them in return for a payment; thus as part of 
the budgetary resources of the owner, rather than 
as capital, whether the owner were an individual or 
a corporate group, including town corporations. 
This type of production and budgetary exploitation 
as a source of investment income for the owning 
individual or group, or possibly production by a 
producers’ co-operative group, has preceded their 
transformation into the “fixed capital” of individual 
business units. Those using such equipment have 
tended to treat them in part as means of meeting 
their own needs, especially in the case of baking 
ovens, but also of equipment for brewing and dis- 
tilling. In part they have used them in profit-making 
operations. 

3. For maritime commerce the typical arrange- 
ment in past times has been the appropriation of the 
ship by a plurality of owners who have tended to 
become more and more sharply differentiated from 
the workers on ships. The organization of maritime 
enterprise has tended then to develop into a system 
of sharing risks with shippers in which ship owners, 
officers, and even the crew, were associated. This 
did not however, produce any fundamentally new 
forms of appropriation, but affected only the forms 
of calculation and hence the distribution of profit 
and loss. 

4. To-day, it is usual for all kinds of equipment 
and tools to be appropriated under one controlling 


agency, as is essential to the modern factory; but 
in earlier times, this has been exceptional. In par- 
ticular, the economic character of the Greek and 
Byzantine “ergasterion” and the corresponding Ro- 
man “ergastulum” has been highly equivocal, a fact 
which historians have persistently ignored. It was 
a “workshop” which might, on the one hand, be a 
part of a household unit in which slaves might 
carry out production for the owner’s own needs, 
as on a landed estate. Or it might be a place where 
slaves carried out some subsidiary process of pro- 
duction of goods for sale. But, on the other hand, 
the workshop might be used as a source of profit 
in the ownership of a private individual or of a 
corporate group, which latter might be a town, as 
was true of the workshops of the Piraeus. A prop- 
erty would then be leased to individuals or to or- 
ganized groups of workers in return for payment. 
Thus when it is stated that people worked in an 
ergasterion, especially in a town, it is always neces- 
sary to inquire further to whom it belonged and 
who was the owner of the other means of produc- 
tion necessary for the work process. Did it employ 
free labour? Did they work for their own profit? 
Or did it employ slaves, in which case it is neces- 
sary to know who their owners were and whether 
they were working on their own account, though 
making a Gxoqopa payment to their master, or 
directly for their master. According to the ways in 
which these questions are answered, the structure 
would be radically different from an economic 
point of view. In the great majority of cases, even 
as late as the Byzantine and Mohammedan types, 
the ergasterion seems to have been primarily a 
source of budgetary income and was hence funda- 
mentally different from the modern factory and 
should not be treated as an early stage of its de- 
velopment. From an economic point of view, this 
category is, in lack of definiteness, most closely 
comparable to the various types of mills, found in 
the Middle Ages. 

5. Even in cases where the workshop and the 
means of production are appropriated by an indi- 
vidual owner who hires labour, the situation is not, 
from an economic point of view, necessarily what 
would usually be called a factory to-day. It is neces- 
sary in addition to have the use of mechanical 
power, of machinery, and of an elaborate internal 
differentiation and combination of functions. The 
factory to-day is a category of the capitalistic 
economy. Hence in the present discussion, the con- 
cept will be confined to a type of organization 
which is at least potentially under the control of a 
profit-making enterprise with fixed capital. It thus 
lakes the form of an organized workshop with in- 
ternal differentiation of function, with the appro- 
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priation of all the non-human means of produc- 
tion and with a high degree of mechanization of the 
work process by the use of mechanical power and 
machinery. The great workshop of Jack of New- 
bury, which was famous among its sixteenth- 
century contemporaries, did not have any of these 
features. It is alleged to have contained hundreds 
of hand looms which were his property, and the 
entrepreneur bought the raw material for the work- 
ers, and maintained all manner of welfare arrange- 
ments for them. But each worker worked inde- 
pendently as if he were at home. It was possible for 
an internal differentiation and combination of func- 
tions to exist in an ergasterion in which a master 
employed unfree labourers in Egypt, Greece, By- 
zantium, and in the Mohammedan world. There is 
no doubt that such cases have existed. But the 
Greek texts show clearly that even in such cases 
it was common for the master to be content with 
the payment of an dxoqopa from each worker 
though perhaps a higher one from persons in a 
supervisory position. This alone is sufficient to warn 
us not to consider such a structure economically 
equivalent to a factory or even to a workshop like 
that of Jack of Newbury. The closest approxima- 
tion to the factory in the usual sense is found in 
royal manufactures, like the imperial Chinese por- 
celain manufactures and the European manu- 
factures of court luxuries which were modelled 
on it. The best case of all is the manufacture of 
military equipment. No one can be prevented from 
calling these “factories.” The Russian workshops 
operating with serf labour seem at first sight to 
stand even closer to the modern factory. Here the 
appropriation of the workers themselves is added 
to that of the means of production. But for present 
purposes the concept “factory” will, for the rea- 
sons stated, be limited to organized workshops 
where the non-human means of production are 
fully appropriated by an owner, but the workers 
are not; where there is internal specialization of 
functions, and where mechanical power and ma- 
chines which must be “tended” are used. All other 
types of organized workshops will be designated 
as such with the appropriate additional description. 


Social Aspects of the Division of Labour— 
(Concluded) 


THE APPROPRIATION OF MANAGERIAL FUNCTIONS 
In all cases of the management of traditional 
budgetary units, it is typical for the appropriation 
of managerial functions to take place either by the 
titular head himself, such as the head of the family 
or the kinship group, or by members of an ad- 


ministrative staff appointed for the management of 
the unit, such as household servants or officials. 

In the case of profit-making enterprises, it occurs 
in the following situations: (a) When management 
and ordinary labour are entirely or very nearly 
identical. In this case there is usually also appropria- 
tion of the non-human means of production by 
the worker. This type of appropriation may be un- 
limited, that is, hereditary and alienable on the 
part of the individual, with or without a guaranteed 
market. It may, on the other hand, be appropriated 
by an organized group, with appropriation of the 
function by the individual restricted to personal 
tenure (that is, without rights of inheritance or 
alienation) or subject to substantive regulation, thus 
limited and dependent on various conditions. Again, 
a market may or may not be guaranteed; (b) where 
management and ordinary work are differentiated, 
there may be a monopolistic appropriation of en- 
trepreneurial functions in various possible forms, 
notably by co-operative groups, such as guilds, or 
monopolies granted by the political authority. 

In cases where managerial functions are, from a 
formal point of view, wholly unappropriated, the 
appropriation of the means of production or of 
the credit necessary for securing contro] over them 
is, in practice, in a capitalistic form of organiza- 
tion, identical with appropriation of control of 
management by the owners of the means of produc- 
tion. Owners can, in such cases, exercise their con- 
trol by personally managing the business or by ap- 
pointment of the actual managers. Where there is 
a plurality of owners, they will co-operate in the 
selection. 

Wherever there is appropriation of technically 
complementary means of production, it generally 
means, in practice, at least some degree of effective 
voice in the selection of management and, to a 
relative extent at least, the expropriation of the 
workers from management. The expropriation of 
individual workers does not necessarily imply the 
expropriation of workers in general. Though they 
are formally expropriated, it is possible for an as- 
sociation of workers to be in fact in a position to 
play an effective part in management or in the 
selection of managing personnel. = 


The Expropriation of Workers from the 
Means of Production 


The expropriation of the individual worker from 
ownership of the means of production is in part 
determined by the following purely technical fac- 
tors: (a) The fact that sometimes the means of 
production require the services of many workers, 
at the same time or successively; (b) the fact that 
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sometimes sources of power can only be rationally 
exploited by using them simultaneously for many 
similar types of work under a unified control; (c) 
the fact that often a technically rational organiza- 
tion of the work process is possible only by com- 
bining many complementary processes under con- 
tinuous common supervision; (d) the fact that some- 
times special technical training is needed for the 
management of co-ordinated processes of labour 
which, in turn, can only be exploited rationally on 
a large scale; (e) the fact that, if the means of pro- 
duction and raw materials are under unified con- 
trol, there is the possibility of subjecting labour 
to a stringent discipline and thereby controlling 
both the speed of work and standardization and 
quality of products. 

These factors, however, do not exclude the pos- 
sibility of appropriation by an organized group of 
workers, a producers’ co-operative. They neces- 
sitate only the separation of the individual worker 
from the means of production. 

The expropriation of workers in general, includ- 
ing clerical personnel and technically trained per- 
sons, from possession of the means of production 
depends on the following principal economic fac- 
tors: (a) The fact that, other things being equal, 
it is generally possible to achieve a higher level of 
technical efficiency if the management has exten- 
sive control over the selection and the modes of use 
of workers, as compared with the situation created 
by the appropriation of jobs or the existence of 
rights to participate in management. These latter 
conditions produce technically, as well as eco- 
nomically, irrational obstacles to efficiency. In par- 
ticular, considerations appropriate to small-scale 
budgetary administration and the immediate in- 
terests of consumers are often in conflict with the 
efficiency of the organization; (b) in a market econ- 
omy a management which is not hampered by any 
established rights of the workers, and which enjoys 
unrestricted control over the goods and equipment 
which underlie its borrowings, is in a superior credit 
position. This is particularly true if the manage- 
ment consists in individuals experienced in business 
affairs and with a good reputation for “safety” de- 
rived from their continuous conduct of business; 
(c) from a historical point of view, the expropriation 
of labour has developed since the sixteenth century 
in an economy characterized by a progressive de- 
velopment of the market system, both extensively 
and intensively, by the sheer technical superiority 
and actual indispensability of a type of autocratic 
management oriented to the particular market situa- 
tions, and by the structure of power relationships 
in the society. 

In addition to these general conditions, the effect 


of the fact that enterprise has been oriented to the 
exploitation of market advantages has been to 
favour such expropriation: (a) As compared with 
every type of economic attitude which, from the 
point of view of calculation is less rational, it has 
favoured the maximum of technical rationality 
in capital accounting. This, however, has been a 
function of the complete appropriation of economic 
resources by owners; (b) it has favoured commer- 
cial abilities in management as opposed to the 
technical. It has also favoured the maintenance of 
technical and commercial secrets; (c) it has fa- 
voured a speculative business policy which again 
has required expropriation; (d) apart from any con- 
siderations of technical rationality, expropriation 
has been favoured by the bargaining superiority 
which management, by virtue of its possession of 
property, has enjoyed, both on the labour market 
in relation to the worker, and in the commodity 
market, by virtue of its capital accounting, and its 
command over capital goods and credit. In these 
ways it is superior to any type of competitor operat- 
ing on a lower level of rationality in methods of 
calculation or less well situated with respect to 
capital and credit resources. The upshot of all 
these considerations is that the maximum of formal 
rationality in capital accounting is possible only 
where the workers are subjected to the authority 
of business management. This is a further specific 
element of substantive irrationality’ in the modern 
economic order; (e) finally, free labour and the 
complete appropriation of the means of production 
create the most favourable conditions for discipline. 


The Expropriation of Workers from the 
Means of Production—(Continued ) 


The expropriation of all the workers from the 
means of production may have the following effects 
in practice: (1) That management is in the hands 
of the administrative staff of a corporate group. 
This would be true very particularly of any ration- 
ally organized socialistic economy. The expropria- 
tion of all the workers would be retained and 
merely brought to completion by the expropriation 
of private owners; (2) that the managerial functions 
are, by virtue of their appropriation of the means of 
production, exercised by the owners or by persons 
they appoint. The appropriation of control over the 
persons exercising managerial authority by the in- 
terests of ownership may have the following con- 


7. Attention should be called again to Weber’s peculiar 
use of the term “irrational.” He means that the maximum 
of formal rationality in his specific sense can be attained 
only in a structure which is in conflict with certain im- 
portant values or ideas of welfare.—Eb. 
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sequences: (a) Management by one or more en- 
trepreneurs who are at the same time owners 
—the immediate appropriation of managerial func- 
tions. This situation, however, does not exclude 
the possibility that a wide degree of control over 
the policies of management may rest in hands 
outside the organization, by virtue of their powers 
over credit or financing; for instance, the bankers 
who finance the enterprise; (b) the separation of 
managerial functions from appropriated owner- 
ship, especially through limitations of the func- 
tions of owners to the appointment of management 
and to the free appropriation of shares of the 
profits, these powers exercised by the owners of 
capital shares. From this situation to the purely 
personal type of appropriation there are all manner 
of gradual transitions. The separation of owner- 
ship and management is formally rational in the 
sense that, as contrasted with the case of permanent 
and hereditary appropriation of managerial func- 
tions, it permits the selection for managerial posts 
of the persons best qualified from the standpoint 
of profitability. But this can have various different 
practical consequences. By virtue of their owner- 
ship, control over managerial positions may rest in 
the hands of property interests outside the organiza- 
tion as such. They may be shareholders who are, 
above all, concerned with maximizing their invest- 
ment returns. Or control over managerial positions 
may lie, by virtue of a temporary market situation, 
in the hands of speculative interests outside the 
organization, such as shareholders who are inter- 
ested in profits from the sale of their shares. Or, 
finally, control over managerial positions may be in 
the hands of other business interests, such as banks 
or others, which by virtue of their power over 


markets or over credit are in a position to exercise 
control. These may pursue their own interests, 
which are often foreign to those of the organization 
as such. 

Interests are spoken of as “outside the firm” so 
far as they are not primarily oriented to the long- 
run profitability of the enterprise. This may be 
true of all sorts of property interests. It is par- 
ticularly true, however, of interests having control 
of the plant and capital goods of the enterprise or 
of a share in it, which is not exercised as a per- 
manent investment, but as a means of making a 
speculative profit. The types of outside interest 
which are most readily reconciled with those of 
the enterprise are those of pure investment; they 
are, that is, interests in long-run profitability. 

The ways in which these outside interests play 
into the modes of control over managerial position 
constitutes another specific element of substantive 
irrationality in the modern economic order. This 
is the more true the higher the degree of ration- 
ality exercised in selection. It is possible for entirely 
private property interests to exercise control, or 
others which are oriented to ends having no con- 
nexion with the organization, or finally, those con- 
cerned only with gambling. By gaining control of 
shares, these can control the appointment of the 
managing personnel and, more important, the busi- 
ness policies they pursue. The influence exercised 
on the market situation, especially that for capital 
goods, and in turn on the orientation of production 
of goods for profit, by speculative interests outside 
the producing organizations themselves, is one of 
the sources of the phenomena known as the “crises” 
of the modern market economy. This cannot, how- 
ever, be further discussed here. 


3. Budgetary Management and Profit-Making 


BY MAX WEBER 


THE RATIONALITY OF MONETARY ACCOUNTING: 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


FROM A PURELY technical point of 
view, money is the most “efficient” means of eco- 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1947), pp. 186-203. Copyright 1947 by Oxford 
University Press. 


nomic accounting. That is, it is formally the most 
rational means of orienting economic activity. Ac- 
counting in terms of money, and not its actual use, 
is thus the specific means of rational, economic pro- 
vision. So far as it is completely rational, money 
accounting has the following primary consequences: 

(1) The valuation of all the means of achieving a 
productive purpose in terms of the present or ex- 
pected market situation. This includes everything 
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which is needed at present or it is expected may be 
needed in the future; everything actually in the 
actor’s control, which he may come to control or 
may acquire by exchange from the control of others; 
everything lost, or in danger of damage or destruc- 
tion; all types of utilities of means of production or 
any other sort of economic advantages. 

(2) The numerical statement of (a) the prospects 
of every projected course of economic action and 
(b) assessment of the results of every completed ac- 
tion in the form of an account comparing costs and 
returns in money and comparing the estimated net 
profit to be gained from alternative lines of action 
by means of these calculations. 

(3) A periodical comparison of all the goods and 
other assets controlled by an economic unit at a 
given time with those controlled at the beginning of 
a period, both in terms of money. 

(4) A previous estimate and subsequent verifica- 
tion of receipts and expenditures, either those in 
money itself, or those which can be valued in 
money, which the economic unit is likely to have 
available for its use during a period, if it maintains 
the money value of the means at its disposal intact. 

(5) The orientation of provision for consumption 
to these data by the use of money available during 
the accounting period for the acquisition of the 
requisite utilities in accordance with the principle 
of marginal utility. 

The continual use and provision by an economic 
unit, whether through production or exchange, of 
goods either for its own consumption or to procure 
other goods to be consumed, will be called “budg- 
etary management” (Haushalt). Where rationality 
is maximized, its basis for an individual or for a 
group economically oriented in this way is the 
“budget” (Haushaltsplan), which states systemat- 
ically in what way the means which are expected to 
be used within the unit for an accounting period— 
needs for utilities or for means of production—can 
be covered by the anticipated income. 

The “income” of a “budgetary unit” is the total 
of goods valued in money, which, as estimated ac- 
cording to the principle stated above in number 4, 
has been available during a previous period or, on 
the availability of which the unit is likely to be able 
to count by rational calculations for the present or 
for a future period. The total estimated value of the 
goods at the disposal of a budgetary unit, which are 


1. The concept Haushalt, as distinguished from Erwerb, 
is central to Weber’s analysis in this context. He means by 
it essentially what Aristotle meant by the “management of 
a household” (Jowett‘s translation). It is a question of 
rational allocation of resources in providing for a given 
set of needs. The concept of budget and budgetary man- 
agement seems to be the closest English equivalent in 
common use.—Eb. 


normally used immediately or as a source of in- 
come, will be called its “resources” (Vermdgen).” 
The possibility of complete money budgeting for the 
budgetary unit is dependent on the possibility that 
its income and resources consist either in money or 
in goods which are at any time subject to exchange 
for money; that is, which are in the highest degree 
marketable. 

A rational type of management and budgeting of 
a budgetary unit is possible where calculation is car- 
ried out in kind, as will be further discussed below. 
It is true that in that case there is no such thing as a 
single sum of “resources” capable of being esti- 
mated in money nor is there a single income. Cal- 
culations must be worked out in terms of “posses- 
sion” of concrete goods and, where acquisition is 
limited to peaceful means, of concrete “receipts” 
from the direct outlay of available goods and serv- 
ices. These receipts will then be administered with a 
view to attaining the optimum provision for the 
satisfaction of wants. If the wants are strictly given, 
this involves a comparatively simple problem from 
the technical point of view so long as the situation 
does not require a very precise estimate of the com- 
parative utility to be gained from the allocation of 
the available resources to each of a large number of 
very heterogeneous modes of use. If the situation is 
markedly different, even the simple self-sufficient 
household is faced with problems which are only to 
a very limited degree subject to a formally exact 
solution by calculation. The actual solution is usu- 
ally found partly by the application of purely tra- 
ditional standards, partly by making very rough 
estimates, which, however, may be quite adequate 
where both the wants concerned and the conditions 
of provision for them are well known and readily 
comparable. When possessions consist in hetero- 
geneous goods, as must be the case in the absence 
of exchange, a formally exact calculable compari- 
son of the state of possession at the beginning and 
the end of a period, or of the comparison of different 
possible ways of securing receipts, is possible only 
with categories of goods which are qualitatively 
similar. The typical result is that all the available 
goods are treated as forming a totality of posses- 
sions in kind and certain goods are treated as avail- 
able for consumption so long as it appears that this 
will not in the long run diminish the available re- 


2. Corresponding to the distinction of Haushalt and 
Erwerb, Weber distinguishes Vermdgen and Kapital. They 
are, of course, classes of property distinguished, however, 
in terms of their function in the management of an eco- 
nomic unit. There is no English equivalent of Vermdgen 
in this sense, and it has seemed necessary to employ the 
more general term “resources.” Where there is danger of 
confusion, it will be amplified as “budgetary resources.” 
—Eb. 
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sources. But every change in the conditions of pro- 
duction—as, for instance, through a bad harvest— 
or any change in wants necessitates a new allocation 
since it alters the scale of relative marginal utilities. 
Under conditions which are simple and adequately 
understood, this adaptation may be carried out with- 
out much difficulty. Otherwise, it is technically more 
difficult than if money terms could be used. For then 
any change in the price situation in principle influ- 
ences the satisfaction only of the wants which are 
marginal on the scale of relative urgency, which are 
thus met with the final (variable) increments of in- 
come. 

As far as accounting in kind becomes more and 
more rational, and is thus emancipated from tradi- 
tion, the estimation of marginal utilities in terms of 
the relative urgency of wants encounters grave 
complications; whereas, if it were carried out in 
terms of money resources and income, it would be 
relatively simple. In the latter case the question is 
merely whether to apply more labour or whether to 
satisfy or sacrifice, as the case may be, one or more 
wants, rather than others. For when the problems of 
budgetary management are expressed in money 
terms, this is the form that “costs” take. But where 
calculations are in kind, it is necessary, in addition 
to having a scale of urgency of wants, to estimate 
(1) the various possible modes of use of the means 
of production, including their value in terms of pre- 
vious labour applied to them; that is, it is necessary 
to evaluate a variant and changeable relationship 
between want satisfaction and expenditure of re- 
sources. This involves further (2) estimating the 
amount of labour which it would be necessary to 
expend in order to secure various forms of new re- 
ceipts; and (3) the ways in which the various re- 
sources could be used in carrying out each of a 
series of potential productive processes. It is one of 
the most important tasks of economic theory to 
analyse the various possible ways in which these 
evaluations can be rationally carried out. It is, on 
the other hand, a task for economic history to fol- 
low out the ways in which the budgetary manage- 
ment of resources in kind has actually worked out 
in the course of various historical epochs. In gen- 
eral, the following may be said: (1) that the degree 
of formal rationality has, generally speaking, fallen 
short of the level which was even empirically pos- 
sible, to say nothing of the theoretical maximum. 
As a matter of necessity, the accounting of non- 
monetary budgetary management units has in the 
great majority of cases remained strongly bound to 
tradition. (2) In the larger units of this type, pre- 
cisely because an expansion and refinement of 
everyday wants has not taken place, there has been 


a tendency to employ surpluses for uses outside the 
everyday standard of living, above all, for artistic 
purposes. This is an important basis of the tendency 
of societies with an economy on a low level of the 
use of money to develop cultures with a strong em- 
phasis on style and an artistic type of orientation. 

1. The category of “resources” includes more 
than physical goods. It also includes all the eco- 
nomic advantages over which the budgetary unit 
has an assured control, whether that control is due 
to custom, to the play of interests, to convention, or 
to law. The clientéle of a profit-making organiza- 
tion, whether it be a medical or legal practice, or a 
retail shop, belongs to the resources of the owner if 
it is for whatever reason relatively stable. In case 
such resources are legally appropriated, they may, 
according to the definition in Chapter 1, sec. 10, 
constitute part of its property. 

2. Money accounting is found without the actual 
use of money or with its use limited to the settlement 
of balances which cannot be paid in kind in the 
goods being exchanged on both sides. Evidence of 
this is common in the Egyptian and Babylonian rec- 
ords. The use of money accounting as a measure of 
payments in kind is found in the code of Ham- 
murabi and in the late Roman and early Medieval 
law, in the permission for a debtor to pay an amount 
due in whatever form he is able. The establishment 
of equivalents may in such cases have been carried 
out on the basis of traditional prices or of prices 
laid down by decree. 

3. Apart from this, the above discussion contains 
only commonplaces, which are introduced to facili- 
tate the formulation of a precise concept of the 
rational budgetary unit as distinguished from that 
of a rational profit-making enterprise—the latter 
will be discussed presently. It is important to state 
explicitly that both can take rational forms. The 
satisfaction of needs is not something more “primi- 
tive” than profit-seeking; “resources” is not neces- 
sarily a more primitive category than capital; in- 
come, than profit. It is, however, true that histori- 
cally the budgetary unit has been prior and has been 
the dominant form in most periods of the past. 

4. It is indifferent what unit is the bearer of a 
budgetary management economy. Both the budget 
of a state and the family budget of a worker fall 
under the same category. 

5. Empirically the administration of budgetary 
units and profit-making are not mutually exclusive 
alternatives. The business of a consumers’ co- 
operative, for instance, is normally oriented to the 
economical provision for wants; but in the form of 
its activity, it tends to be a profit-making business 
without being oriented to profit as a substantive end. 
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In the action of an individual, the two elements may 
be so intimately intertwined, and in the past have 
typically been so, that only the conclusion of the 
course of action, whether its product was sold or 
consumed, can serve as a basis for interpreting the 
meaning of the action. This has been particularly 
true of small peasants. Exchange may well be a part 
of the process of budgetary management where it is 
a matter of acquiring consumption goods by ex- 
change and of disposing of surpluses. On the other 
hand, the budgetary economy of a prince or a land- 
owner may, at least in part in the sense of the fol- 
lowing discussion, be a profit-making enterprise. 
This has been true on a large scale in earlier times. 
Whole industries have developed out of the hetero- 
cephalous and heteronomous enterprises which 
landowners, monasteries, princes, etc., have estab- 
lished to exploit the products of their lands. All sorts 
of profit-making enterprises to-day are part of the 
economy of such units as local authorities or even 
states. In these cases it is legitimate to include in the 
“income” of the units, if they are rationally adminis- 
tered, only the net profits of these enterprises. Con- 
versely, it is possible for profit-making enterprises 
to establish various types of heteronomous budget- 
ary units under their direction for such purposes as 
providing subsistence for slaves or wage workers— 
among them are “welfare” organizations, housing 
and eating facilities. Net profits are money surpluses 
after the deduction of all money costs. See above, 
para. 2 of this section. 

6. It has been possible here to give only the most 
elementary starting points for analysing the signifi- 
cance of economic calculations in kind for general 
social development. 


The Concept and Types of Profit-Making. 
The Role of Capital 


“Profit-making” (Erwerben)’ is activity which is 
oriented to opportunities for seeking new powers of 
control over goods on a single occasion, repeatedly, 
or continuously. “Profit-making activity” is activity 
which is partly oriented to profit-making. Profit- 
making is economic if it is oriented to acquisition 
by peaceful methods. It may be oriented to the ex- 
ploitation of market situations. “Means of profit” 
(Erwerbsmittel) are those goods and other economic 
advantages which are used in the interests of eco- 
nomic profit-making. Exchange for profit is that 


3. In common usage the term Erwerben would perhaps 
best be translated as ‘“‘acquisition.” This has not, however, 
been used as Weber is here using the term in a technical 
sense as the antithesis of Haushalten. “Profit-Making” 
brings out this specific meaning much more clearly.—Ep. 


which is oriented to market situations in order to 
increase control over goods, rather than to secure 
means for consumption. Credit may be extended as 
a means of increasing control over the necessary 
requisites of profit-making activity. 

There is a form of monetary accounting which is 
peculiar to rational economic profit-making; 
namely, “capital accounting.” Capital accounting is 
the valuation and verification of opportunities for 
profit and of the success of profit-making activity. It 
involves the valuation of the total assets of the en- 
terprise, whether these consist in goods in kind or 
in money, at the beginning of a period of activity; 
and the comparison of this with a similar valuation 
of the assets still present or newly acquired, at the 
end of the process. In the case of a profit-making 
organization operating continuously, it is a matter 
of accounting periods, But in any case, a balance is 
drawn between the initial and final states of the 
enterprise. “Capital” is the sum of money in terms 
of which the means of profit-making which are 
available to the enterprise are valued. “Profit,” and 
correspondingly “loss,” is the difference between 
the valuations as revealed by the initial balance and 
that drawn at the conclusion of the period. “Capital 
risk” is the estimated probability of loss as expressed 
in terms of a balance. A profit-making “enterprise” 
(Unternehmen) is a system of action capable of 
autonomous orientation to capital accounting. This 
orientation takes place by means of calculation. On 
the one hand, there is a calculation, prior to actual 
action, of the probable risks and chances of profit; 
on the other hand, at the conclusion of a measure, 
verification of the actual profit or loss resulting. 
“Profitability” (Rentabilitat) means, in the rational 
case, one of two things: (1) the amount of profit 
estimated as possible by previous calculations, the 
attainment of which is made an objective of the 
entrepreneur’s activity; or (2) that which an audit 
shows actually to have been earned in a given pe- 
riod and which is available for the consumption uses 
of the entrepreneur, without prejudice to his future 
chances of profit making. In both cases it is usually 
expressed in ratios—to-day, percentages—in rela- 
tion to the capital of the initial balance. 

Enterprises based on capital accounting may be 
oriented to the exploitation of opportunities of ac- 
quisition afforded by the market or they may be 
oriented toward other channels of acquisition, such 
as exploitation of the ability to use force, as in the 
case of tax farming or the sale of offices. 

Each individual operation undertaken by a ra- 
tional profit-making enterprise is oriented to esti- 
mated profitability by means of calculation. In the 
case of profit-making activities on the market, capi- 
tal accounting requires: (1) that there exist, subject 
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to estimate beforehand, adequately extensive and 
assured opportunities for sale of the goods which 
the enterprise produces; that is, normally a high 
degree of marketability. (2) That, similarly, the 
means of carrying on the enterprise such as instru- 
ments of production and the services of labour are 
available in the market at costs which can be esti- 
mated with an adequate degree of certainty. Finally, 
(3) that the technical and legal conditions to which 
the process is subjected, from the acquisition of the 
means of production to final sale, including trans- 
port, manufacturing operations, storage, etc., can 
be taken account of as calculable money costs. 

The extraordinary importance of the highest pos- 
sible degree of calculability as the basis for efficient 
capital accounting will be evidenced again and 
again throughout the discussion of the sociological 
conditions of economic activity. It is far from the 
case that only economic factors are important to it. 
On the contrary, it will be shown that the most 
various sorts of external and subjective barriers 
have existed to account for the fact that capital 
accounting has arisen as a basic form of economic 
calculation only in the Western World. 

As distinguished from the calculation appropriate 
to a budgetary unit, the capital accounting and cal- 
culation of the market entrepreneur, are oriented 
not to marginal utility, but to profitability. To be 
sure, the probabilities of profit are in the last analy- 
sis dependent on the income of consumption units 
and, through this, on the marginal utility of the 
available income of the final consumers of con- 
sumption goods. As it is usually put, it depends on 
their “purchasing power” for the relevant commod- 
ities. But from a technical point of view, the ac- 
counting calculations of a profit-making enterprise 
and of a consumption unit differ as fundamentally 
as do the ends of want satisfaction and of profit- 
making which they serve. For purposes of economic 
theory, it is the marginal consumer who determines 
the direction of production. In actual fact, given the 
actual distribution of power this is only true in a 
limited sense for the modern situation. To a large 
degree, even if the consumer is in a position to buy, 
his wants are “awakened” and “directed” by the 
entrepreneur. 

In a market economy every form of rational cal- 
culation, hence, especially, of capital accounting, is 
oriented to expectations of prices and their changes 
as they are determined by the conflicts of interests 
in bargaining and competition and the resolution of 
these conflicts. In the estimation of profitability this 
is made particularly clear by the form of bookkeep- 
ing, the double entry type, which is the most highly 
developed from a technical point of view. For here, 


in the system of accounting, there is introduced the 
fiction of exchange transactions between the differ- 
ent parts of a single enterprise; or, between different 
accounts in order to develop a technique of estimat- 
ing the bearing of each particular measure on the 
profitability of the enterprise. Thus the highest de- 
gree of rational capital accounting presupposes the 
existence of competition on a large scale. And this 
in turn involves a further very specific condition. It 
is not possible in any economic system for subjec- 
tive wants to correspond directly to effective de- 
mand; that is, to that which enters into calculations 
for provision by the acquisition of goods. For 
whether or not a subjective want can be satisfied 
depends, on the one hand, on its place in the scale 
of relative urgency; on the other hand, on the goods 
which are actually or potentially estimated to be 
available for its satisfaction. Satisfaction does not 
take place if the utilities needed for it are applied to 
other more urgent uses, or if they either cannot be 
procured at all, or only by such sacrifices of labour 
and goods that future wants, which are still, from a 
present point of view, adjudged more urgent, could 
not be satisfied. This is true of consumption in every 
kind of economic system including a communistic 
one. 

In an economy which makes use of capital ac- 
counting and which is thus characterized by the 
appropriation of the means of production by indi- 
vidual units, that is by property, profitability de- 
pends on the prices which the “consumers,” accord- 
ing to the marginal utility of money in relation to 
their income, can and will pay. It is only possible to 
produce profitably for those consumers who, in 
these terms, have sufficient income. A need may fail 
to be satisfied, not only when an individual’s own 
demand for other goods takes precedence, but also 
when the greater purchasing power of others, in 
relation to any kind of demand, withdraws the rele- 
vant good from the market. ‘Thus the fact that com- 
petition on the market is an essential condition of 
the existence of rational money accounting further 
implies that the outcome of the economic process is 
decisively influenced by the ability of persons who 
are plentifully supplied with money tg outbid the 
others, and of those more favourably situated for 
production to underbid their rivals on the selling 
side. The latter are particularly those well supplied 
with goods essential to production or with money. 
In particular, rational money accounting presup- 
poses the existence of effective prices and not merely 
of fictitious prices conventionally employed for 
technical accounting purposes. These, in turn, pre- 
suppose money which functions as an effective cir- 
culating medium of exchange and in demand as 
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such, and not merely as a technical accounting unit.’ 
Thus the orientation of action to money prices and 
to profit has the following consequences: (1) that the 
distribution of the amount of money or of market- 
able goods at the disposal of the different parties in 
the market is decisive in determining the direction 
taken by the production of goods, so far as it is 
carried on by profit-making enterprises. For it is 
only demand which is made effective through pur- 
chasing power which is and can be satisfied. Fur- 
ther, (2) the question, what type of demand is to be 
satisfied by the production of goods, becomes in 
turn dependent on the profitability of production 
itself. Production is, to be sure, in formal terms a 
rational process of want satisfaction. But it does not 
respond to actual wants unless their possessors are 
in a position to make them effective by sufficient 
purchasing power on the market. 

“Capital goods,” as distinguished from ordinary 
possessions or the resources of a budgetary unit, are 
all such goods as are administered and so long as 
they are administered on the basis of capital ac- 
counting. “Interest on capital,” as distinct from 
various other possible kinds of interest on loans, is: 
(1) what is estimated to be the minimum normal 
profitability of the use of material means to profit 
making; (2) the rate of interest at which profit- 
making enterprises can obtain money or capital 
goods. 

1. The concept of capital has been defined 
strictly with reference to the individual enterprise 
and in accordance with accounting practice, which 
was, indeed, the most convenient method for pres- 
ent purposes. This usage is much less in conflict 
with everyday speech than with the usual scientific 
use of the term, which, furthermore, has by no 
means been consistent. In order to test the useful- 
ness of the present accounting term, which is being 
increasingly employed in scientific writings again, 
it is necessary only to ask the following simple ques- 
tions: (1) What does it mean when we say that a 
company has an original capital of a million 
pounds? When (2) ‘that capital is “written down”? 
When (3) laws dealing with financing make rules 
which lay down what may and may not be included 
in original capital? The first question means that 
when profit is being divided, it is only when the 
excess of credits over debits as stated in the balance 


4. Since Weber wrote, there has been an extensive dis- 
cussion of the problem of whether rational allocation of 
resources was possible in a completely socialistic economy 
in which there were no independent, competitively de- 
termined prices. The principal weight of technical opinion 
seems at present to take the opposite position from that 
which Weber defends here. A recent discussion of the prob- 
lem will be found in the book on the Economic Theory of 
Socialism, edited by B. E. Lippincott. This book includes a 
bibliography on the subject.—Eb. 


sheet exceeds a million pounds, that it can be 
treated as profit and divided among the share- 
holders to do what they like with. In the case of a 
one man enterprise, it means that only this surplus 
may be used for his private expenditures. The 
second question concerns the situation where there 
have been heavy losses. It means that the division 
of profit need not be postponed until a surplus of 
over a million pounds has been accumulated but 
that the division of “profits” may begin at a lower 
figure. In order to do this, it is necessary to “write 
down” the capital and this is the purpose of the 
operation. Finally, the purpose of rules as to how 
capital liability can be “covered” by acquisition of 
assets and when and how it can be written down 
or up is to give creditors and shareholders a guar- 
antee that the division of profits will be carried out 
correctly according to the rules of the enterprise; 
in such a way, that is, (a) that profitability is main- 
tained, and (b) that the security of the creditors is 
not impaired. The rules as to what may be entered 
in the balance sheet are concerned essentially with 
how objects may be reckoned as capital. (4) What 
does it mean when we say that as a result of un- 
profitability “capital turns to other channels of 
investment”? The statement may refer to the re- 
sources of a budgetary unit, for “investment” may 
be a category of the administration of budgetary 
resources, as well as of profit-making enterprise. 
But it may mean that capital goods partly have 
ceased to be such by being sold, for instance as 
scrap or junk, partly are transferred to other uses 
as capital. (5S) What is meant when we speak of the 
“power of capital’? We mean that the possessors 
of control over the means of production and of 
economic advantages which can be used as capital 
goods in a profit-making enterprise enjoy, by 
virtue of this control and of the orientation of 
economic action to the principles of capitalistic 
acquisition, a specific position of power in relation 
to others. 

In the earliest beginnings of rational profit- 
making activity capital appears, though not under 
this name, as a sum of money used in accounting. 
Thus in the “commenda” relationship various types 
of goods were entrusted to a travelling merchant to 
sell in a foreign market, and possibly he was also 
commissioned to purchase other goods wanted for 
sale at home. The profit or loss was then divided in 
a particular proportion between the travelling mer- 
chant and the entrepreneur who advanced the 
capital. But for this to take place it was necessary 
to value the goods in money; that is, to strike 
balances at the beginning and the conclusion of 
an enterprise. The “capital” of the commenda 
relationship or the societas maris was simply this 
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money valuation, which served only the purpose of 
settling accounts between the parties and no other. 

What is meant when the term “capital market” 
is used? It means that goods, especially money, are 
in demand in order to be used as capital goods. 
Furthermore, it means that there are profit-making 
enterprises, especially various kinds of “banks,” 
which make profits by the provision of goods, 
especially money, for this purpose as a regular 
business. In the case of so-called “loan capital,” 
which consists in handing over money in lieu of a 
promise to return the same amount at a later time 
with or without the addition of “interest,” the term 
capital will only be used if lending is the object of 
a profit-making enterprise. Otherwise, the term 
“money loans” will be used. Everyday speech tends 
to use the term capital in so far as “interest” is paid 
because the latter is usually reckoned as a propor- 
tion of the nominal value of the loan. It is only 
because of this basis of calculation that we speak 
of the amount of a loan or a deposit as capital. It 
is true that this is the origin of the term. Capitale 
was the principal sum of a loan which is said, 
though it cannot be proved, to derive from the 
heads counted in a loan of cattle. But this is 
irrelevant. Even in very early times a loan of goods 
in kind was reckoned in money terms; and it was 
on this basis that interest was calculated, so that 
even in such cases capital goods and capital ac- 
counting are typically related, as has been true in 
later times. In the case of an ordinary loan, which 
is made simply as a phase in the administration of 
a budgetary unit and so far as it is employed for 
the needs of the budgetary unit, the term “loan 
capital” will not be used. The same, of course, 
applies to the lender. 

The concept of a profit-making enterprise is in 
accord with ordinary usage, except for the fact that 
the orientation to capital accounting, which is 
usually taken for granted, is made explicit. This is 
done in order to emphasize that not .every case 
of search for profit as such constitutes an “enter- 
prise,” but only when it is capable of orientation 
to capital accounting, regardless of whether it is on 
a large or a small scale. At the same time it is in- 
different whether this capital accounting is in fact 
rationally carried out according to rational prin- 
ciples. Similarly the terms “profit” and “loss” will 
be used only as applying to enterprises oriented to 
capital accounting. The earnings or other modes of 
acquisition without relation to capital, of such per- 
sons as authors, physicians, lawyers, civil servants, 
professors, clerks, technicians, or workers, is nat- 
urally “acquisition” (Erwerb), but it is not “profit.” 
Even everyday usage would not call it profit. 
“Profitability” is a concept which is applicable to 


every sort of act which is oriented in terms of 
business accounting technique to profit and loss, 
such as the employment of a particular worker, 
the purchase of a new machine, the determination 
of rest periods in the working day, etc. 

It is not expedient in defining the concept of 
interest on capital to start with interest on any 
type of loan. If somebody helps out a peasant by 
giving him seed and demands an increment on its 
return, or if the same is done in the case of money 
loaned to a household to be returned with interest, 
it is not expedient to call this a “capitalistic” proc- 
ess. It is possible, where action is rational, for the 
lender to secure an additional amount because his 
creditor is in a position to expect benefits from the 
use of the loan greater than the amount of the 
interest he pays; when, that is, the situation is seen 
in terms of what it would be if he had had to do 
without the loan. Similarly, the lender, being aware 
of the situation, is in a position to exploit it, in 
that for him the marginal utility of his present 
control over the goods he lends is exceeded by the 
marginal utility at the relevant future time of the 
repayment with the addition of the interest. This 
is essentially a matter of the administration of 
budgetary units and their resources, not of capital 
accounting. Even a person who secures a loan for 
his urgent personal needs from a “usurer” is not for 
purposes of the present discussion said to be paying 
interest on capital, nor does the lender receive such 
interest. It is rather a case of return for the loan. 
But the person who makes a business of lending 
calculates interest, in case he acts rationally, in 
terms of its relation to his business capital, and 
must consider that he has suffered a “loss” if the 
returns from loans do not come up to the requisite 
rate of profitability. This is a case of interest on 
capital; the former is simply interest. Thus for the 
present terminological purposes, interest on capital 
is always that which is calculated on the basis of 
capital, not that which is a return for capital. It is 
always oriented to money valuations, and thus to 
the sociological fact that disposal over means to 
making profit, whether through the market or 
not, is in private hands; that is, appropriated. With- 
out this, capital accounting, and thus, calculation 
of interest, would be unthinkable. 

In a rational profit-making enterprise, the in- 
terest, which is charged on the books to a capital 
sum, is the minimum of profitability. It is in terms 
of whether or not this minimum is reached that a 
judgment of the advisability of this particular 
mode of use of capital goods is arrived at. Advis- 
ability in this context is naturally conceived 
from the point of view of maximizing profit. The 
rate for this minimum profitability is, it is well 
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known, only approximately that at which it is pos- 
sible to secure credit on the capital market at the 
time. But nevertheless, the existence of the capital 
market is the reason why calculations are made on 
this basis, just as the existence of market exchange 
is the basis for making entries against the different 
accounts. It is one of the fundamental phenomena 
of a capitalistic economy that entrepreneurs are 
permanently willing to pay interest for loans. This 
phenomenon can only be explained by understand- 
ing how it is that the average entrepreneur may 
hope in the long run to earn a profit, or that en- 
trepeneurs on the average in fact do earn it, over 
and above what they have to pay as interest on 
loans. 

Economic theory approaches this problem in 
terms of the relative marginal utilities of goods 
under present and under future control. No ob- 
jection is to be made to this procedure. But the 
sociologist wishes to know in addition how this 
supposed relation of marginal utilities affects hu- 
man action so that actofs are in a position and will- 
ing to make differences in time preference a basis 
of the payment of interest. For it is by no means 
obvious that this would happen at all times and 
places. In fact, it is a phenomenon specific to profit- 
making economies. The primary basis of it is the 
economic market structure which mediates between 
the profit-making enterprises, on the one hand, and 
the budgetary units on the other, which not only 
consume the goods offered on the market but also 
provide certain essential means of production, 
notably labour. It is only where there is such a 
market that profit-making enterprises are founded 
and administered permanently with a capitalistic 
orientation. Such enterprises are further dependent 
on an expectation of earning the minimum rate of 
interest on capital. In terms of economic theory, 
which is subject to numerous variations, it might 
well be said that this type of exploitation of the 
situation was a consequence of positions of power 
deriving from private property in the means of pro- 
duction and in the products. It is only this type 
of economically-acting individuals who are in a 
position to orient their economic activity to in- 
terest payments. 

2. The budgetary administration of resources 
and profit-making enterprises may be outwardly so 
similar as to appear identical. They are in fact in 
the analysis only distinguishable in terms of the 
difference in meaningful orientation of the cor- 
responding economic activities. In the one case, it 
is oriented to maintaining and improving profit- 
ability and the market position of the enterprise; in 
the other, to the security and increase of resources 
and income. It is, however, by no means necessary 


that this fundamental orientation should always, 
in a concrete case, be decisively turned in either 
direction; and sometimes it is impossible to decide 
it. In cases where the private resources of the en- 
trepreneur are identical with his business control 
over its business resources and his private income 
is identical with the profit of the business, the two 
things seem to go entirely hand in hand. All man- 
ner of personal considerations may in such a case 
cause the entrepreneur to enter upon business poli- 
cies which, in terms of the rational maximization 
of profit, are irrational. But very generally, private 
resources and those of the business are not iden- 
tical. Furthermore, such factors as personal in- 
debtedness of the proprietor, his personal demand 
for a higher present income, and the like, often 
exert what is, in terms of business considerations, 
a highly irrational influence on the business. Such 
situations often lead to measures intended to elimin- 
ate these influences altogether, as in the incorpora- 
tion of family businesses. 

The tendency to separate the sphere of private 
affairs from the business is thus not fortuitous. It 
is a consequence of the fact that, from the point 
of view of business interest, the interest in main- 
taining the private resources of the owner is often 
irrational, as is his interest in income receipts at 
any given time from the point of view of the 
profitability of the enterprise. Considerations rele- 
vant to the profitability of a business are also not 
identical with those governing the private interests 
of persons who are related to it as workers or as 
consumers. Conversely, the interests growing out 
of the private fortunes and income of persons or 
corporate groups having powers of control over 
an enterprise, do not necessarily lie in the same di- 
rection as the long-run considerations of maximiz- 
ing its profitability and its market position. This is 
definitely, even especially, true when a profit-mak- 
ing enterprise is controlled by a producers’ co- 
operative association. The objective interests of 
rational management of a business enterprise and 
the personal interest of the individuals who con- 
trol it, are by no means identical and are often 
opposed. This fact implies the distinction in prin- 
ciple of the budgetary unit and the enterprise, even 
where both, with respect to powers of control and 
objects controlled, are identical. 

It is essential for purposes of a clear and con- 
venient terminology to maintain a sharp distinction 
between the budgetary unit and the profit-making 
enterprise. The purchase of securities on the part 
of a private investor who wishes to consume the 
proceeds, is not an investment of capital but of 
personal resources. A money loan made by a pri- 
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vate individual for obtaining the interest is, when 
regarded from the standpoint of the lender, en- 
tirely different from one made by a bank to the 
same borrower. On the other hand, a loan made to 
a consumer and one to an entrepreneur for business 
purposes are quite different from the point of view 
of the borrower. The bank is investing capital and 
the entrepreneur is borrowing capital; but in the 
first case, it may be for the borrower a matter 
simply of borrowing for purposes of budgetary 
management; in the second it may be, for the 
lender, a case of investment of his private resources. 
This distinction between private resources and 
capital, between the budgetary unit and the profit- 
making enterprise, is of far-reaching importance. 
In particular, without it, it is impossible to under- 
stand the economic development of the ancient 
world and the limitations on the development of 
capitalism in those times. 

3. By no means all profit-making enterprises with 
capital accounting are doubly oriented to the 
market in that they both purchase means of pro- 
duction on the market and sell their product there. 
Tax farming and all sorts of financial operations 
have been carried on with capital accounting but 
without selling any products. The very important 
consequences of this will be discussed later. It is 
a case of capitalistic profit-making which is not 
oriented to the market. 

4. For reasons of convenience, acquisitive activ- 
ity and profit-making enterprise have been distin- 
guished, Anyone is engaged in acquisitive activity 
so far as he seeks, among other things, in given 


4. Industrial Organization 


BY ALFRED MARSHALL 


WRITERS On social science from the time 
of Plato downwards have delighted to dwell on the 
increased efficiency which labour derives from or- 
ganization. But in this, as in other cases, Adam 
Smith gave a new and larger significance to an old 
doctrine, by the philosophic thoroughness with 
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ways ta acquire goods—money or others—which 
he does not yet possess. Thus it includes the official 
and the worker, no less than the entrepreneur. But 
the term “profit-making enterprise” will be con- 
fined to those types of acquisitive activity which are 
continually oriented to market advantages by vir- 
tue of the fact that goods are used as means to 
secure profit, either (a) through the production and 
sale of goods in demand, or (b) through the offer 
of services in demand in exchange for money, which 
may occur through free exchange or through the 
exploitation of appropriated advantages, as has 
been pointed out above. The person who is a mere 
investor is, in the present terminology, not engaged 
in profit-making, no matter how rationally he ad- 
ministers his resources. 

5. It goes without saying that in terms of eco- 
nomic theory the direction in which goods can be 
profitably produced by profit-making enterprises 
is determined by their marginal utilities for final 
consumers in conjunction with the latter’s incomes. 
But from a sociological point of view, it should 
not be forgotten that, to a large extent, in a capital- 
istic economy (a) new wants are created and others 
allowed to disappear and (b) capitalistic enterprises, 
through their aggressive advertising policies, exer- 
cise an important influence on the demand func- 
tions of consumers. Indeed, these are essential traits 
of a capitalistic economy. It is true that this does 
not apply primarily to wants of the highest degree 
of necessity, but even types of food provision and 
housing are importantly determined by the pro- 
ducers in a capitalistic economy. 


which he explained it, and the practical knowledge 
with which he illustrated it. After insisting on the 
advantages of the division of labour, and pointing 
out how they render it possible for increased num- 
bers to live in comfort on a limited territory, he 
argued that the pressure of population on the means 
of subsistence tends to weed out those races who 
through want of organization or for any other cause 
are unable to turn to the best account the advan- 
tages of the place in which they live. 
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Before Adam Smith’s book had yet found many 
readers, biologists were already beginning to make 
great advances towards understanding the real 
nature of the differences in organization which 
separate the higher from the lower animals; and 
before two more generations had elapsed Malthus’ 
historical account of man’s struggle for existence 
set Darwin thinking as to the effects of the struggle 
for existence in the animal world. Since that time 
biology has more than repaid her debt; and econ- 
omists have in their turn owed much to the many 
profound analogies which have been discovered 
between social and especially industrial organiza- 
tion on the one side, and the physical organization 
of the higher animals on the other. In a few cases 
indeed the apparent analogies disappeared on closer 
inquiry: but many of those which seemed at first 
sight most fanciful, have gradually been supple- 
mented by others, and have at last established their 
claim to illustrate a fundamental unity of action 
between the laws of nature in the physical and in 
the moral world. This central unity is set forth in 
the general rule, to which there are not very many 
exceptions, that the development of the organism, 
whether social or physical, involves a greater sub- 
division of functions between its separate parts on 
the one hand. and on the other a more intimate 
connection between them. Each part gets to be less 
and less self-sufficient, to depend for its well-being 
more and more on other parts, so that no change 
can take place in any part of a highly developed 
organism without affecting others also. 

This increased subdivision of functions, or “dif- 
ferentiation” as it is called, manifests itself with 
regard to industry in such forms as the division of 
labour, and the development of specialized skill, 
knowledge and machinery: while “integration,” 
that is, a growing intimacy and firmness of the 
connections between the separate parts of the in- 
dustrial organism, shows itself in such forms as the 
increase of security of commercial credit, and of 
the means and habits of communication by sea and 
road, by railway and telegraph, by post and print- 
ing-press. 


The Division of Labour and the Influence 
of Machinery 


The first condition of an efficient organization 
of industry is that it should keep every one em- 
ployed at such work as his abilities and training 
fit him to do well, and should equip him with 
the best machinery and other appliances for his 
work. We shall leave on one side for the present 


the distribution of functions between those who 
carry out the details of production on the one hand, 
and those who manage its general arrangement 
and undertake its risks on the other; and confine 
ourselves to the division of labour between different 
classes of operations, with special reference to the 
influence of machinery. In the following chapter 
we shall consider the reciprocal effects of division 
of labour and localization of industry; in a third 
chapter we shall inquire how far the advantages of 
division of labour depend upon the aggregation of 
large capitals into the hands of single individuals 
or firms, or, as is commonly said, on production 
on a large scale; and lastly we shall examine the 
growing specialization of the work of business 
management. 

Every one is familiar with the fact that “practice 
makes perfect,” that it enables an operation, which 
at first seemed difficult, to be done after a time 
with comparatively little exertion, and yet much 
better than before; and physiology in some meas- 
ure explains this fact. For it gives reasons for 
believing that the change is due to the gradual 
growth of new habits of more or less “reflex” or 
automatic action. Perfectly reflex actions, such as 
that of breathing during sleep, are performed by 
the responsibility of the local nerve centres without 
any reference to the supreme central authority of 
the thinking power, which is supposed to reside in 
the cerebrum. But all deliberate movements require 
the attention of the chief central authority: it 
receives information from the nerve centres or 
local authorities and perhaps in some cases direct 
from the sentient nerves, and sends back detailed 
and complex instructions to the local authorities 
or in some cases direct to muscular nerves, and so 
co-ordinates their action as to bring about the 
required results. 

* * * 


Again, in the wood and the metal industries, a 
man who has to perform exactly the same opera- 
tions over and over again on the same picce of 
material gets into the habit of holding it exactly 
in the way in which it is wanted, and of arranging 
the tools and other things which he has to handle 
in such positions that he is able to bring them to 
work on one another with the least possible loss of 
time and of force in the movements of his own 
body. Accustomed to find them always in the same 
position and to take them in the same order, his 
hands work in harmony with one another almost 
automatically: and as his practice increases, his 
expenditure of nervous force diminishes even more 
rapidly than his expenditure of muscular force. 
But when the action has thus been reduced to 
routine it has nearly arrived at the stage at which 
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it can be taken over by machinery. The chief 
difficulty to be overcome is that of getting the 
machinery to hold the material firmly in exactly 
the position in which the machine tool can be 
brought to bear on it in the right way, and without 
wasting meanwhile too much time in taking grip 
of it. But this can generally be contrived when it 
is worth while to spend some labour and expense 
on it; and then the whole operation can often be 
controlled by a worker who, sitting before the 
machine, takes with the left hand a piece of wood 
or metal from a heap and puts it in a socket, while 
with the right he draws down a lever, or in some 
other way sets the machine tool at work, and finally 
with his left hand throws on to another heap the 
material which has been cut or punched or drilled 
or planed exactly after a given pattern. It is in these 
industries especially that we find the reports of 
modern trades unions to be full of complaints that 
unskilled labourers, and even their wives and chil- 
dren, are put to do work which used to require 
the skill and judgment of a trained mechanic, but 
which has been reduced to mere routine by the 
improvement of machinery and the ever-increasing 
minuteness of the subdivision of labour. 

We are thus led to a general rule, the action of 
which is more prominent in some branches of 
manufacture than others, but which applies to all. 
It is, that any manufacturing operation that can 
be reduced to uniformity, so that exactly the same 
thing has to be done over and over again in the 
same way, is sure to be taken over sooner or later 
by machinery. There may be delays and difficulties; 
but if the work to be done by it is on a sufficient 
scale, money and inventive power will be spent 
without stint on the task till it is achieved. 

New machinery, when just invented, generally 
requires a great deal of care and attention. But the 
work of its attendant is always being sifted; that 
which is uniform and monotonous is gradually 
taken over by the machine, which thus becomes 
steadily more and more automatic and self-acting; 
till at last there is nothing for the hand to do, but 
to supply the material at certain intervals and to 
take away the work when finished. There still 
remains the responsibility for seeing that the ma- 
chinery is in good order and working smoothly; 
but even this task is often made light by the intro- 
duction of an automatic movement, which brings 
the machine to a stop the instant anything goes 
wrong. 

Nothing could be more narrow or monotonous 
than the occupation of a weaver of plain stuffs in 
the old time. But now one woman will manage 
four or more looms, each of which does many 
times as much work in the course of the day as the 


old hand loom did; and her work is much less 
monotonous and calls for much more judgment 
than his did. So that for every hundred yards of 
cloth that are woven, the purely monotonous work 
done by human beings is probably not a twentieth 
part of what it was. 

Thus the two movements of the improvement of 
machinery and the growing subdivision of labour 
have gone together and are in some measure con- 
nected. But the connection is not so close as is 
generally supposed. It is the largeness of markets, 
the increased demand for great numbers of things 
of the same kind, and in some cases of things made 
with great accuracy, that leads to subdivision of 
labour; the chief effect of the improvement of 
machinery is to cheapen and make more accurate 
the work which would anyhow have been sub- 
divided. For instance, “in organizing the works at 
Soho, Boulton and Watt found it necessary to carry 
division of labour to the furthest practical point. 
There were no slide-lathes, planing machines or 
boring tools, such as now render mechanical ac- 
curacy of construction almost a matter of certainty. 
Everything depended on the individual mechanic’s 
accuracy of hand and eye; yet mechanics generally 
were much less skilled then than they are now. 
The way in which Boulton and Watt contrived 
partially to get over the difficulty was to confine 
their workmen to special classes of work, and make 
them as expert in them as possible. By continued 
practice in handling the same tools and fabricating 
the same articles, they thus acquired great indi- 
vidual proficiency.” Thus machinery constantly 
supplants and renders unnecessary that purely 
manual skill, the attainment of which was, even 
up to Adam Smith’s time, the chief advantage of 
division of labour. But this influence is more than 
countervailed by its tendency to increase the scale 
of manufactures and to make them more complex; 
and therefore to increase the opportunities for 
division of labour of all kinds, and especially in 
the matter of business management. 


* * * 


The influences which machinery exerts over the 
character of modern industry are well illustrated 
in the manufacture of watches. A few years ago 
the chief seat of this business was in French 
Switzerland; where the subdivision of labour was 
carried far, though a great part of the work was 
done by a more or less scattered population. There 
were about fifty distinct branches of trade each of 
which did one small part of the work. In almost 
all of them a highly specialized manual skill was 
required, but very little judgment; the earnings 
were generally low, because the trade had been 
established too long for those in it to have anything 
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like a monopoly, and there was no difficulty in 
bringing up to it any child with ordinary intelli- 
gence. But this industry is now yielding ground 
to the American system of making watches by 
machinery, which requires very little specialized 
manual skill. In fact the machinery is becoming 
every year more and more automatic, and is getting 
to require less and less assistance from the human 
hand. But the more delicate the machine’s power, 
the greater is the judgment and carefulness which 
is called for from those who see after it. Take for 
instance a beautiful machine which feeds itself 
with steelwire at one end, and delivers at the other 
tiny screws of exquisite form; it displaces a great 
many operatives who had indeed acquired a very 
high and specialized manual skill, but who lived 
sedentary lives, straining their eyesight through 
microscopes, and finding in their work very little 
scope for any faculty except a mere command over 
the use of their fingers. But the machine is intricate 
and costly, and the person who minds it must have 
an intelligence, and an energetic sense of responsi- 
bility, which go a long way towards making a fine 
character; and which, though more common than 
they were, are yet sufficiently rare to be able to earn 
a very high rate of pay. No doubt this is an extreme 
case; and the greater part of the work done in a 
watch factory is much simpler. But a great deal 
of it requires higher faculties than the old system 
did, and those engaged in it earn on the average 
higher wages; at the same time that it has already 
brought the price of a trustworthy watch within the 
range of the poorest classes of the community and 
is showing signs of being able soon to accomplish 
the very highest class of work. 


* * * 


Now looking at all this we are struck on the one 
hand by the power of mechanical and scientific 
appliances to attain results that would be impossible 
without them: and on the other hand by the per- 
sistent way in which they take over work that used 
to require manual skill and dexterity, but not much 
judgment; while they leave for man’s hand all those 
parts which do require the use of judgment, and 
open up all sorts of new occupations in which there 
is a great demand for it. Every improvement and 
cheapening of the printer’s appliances increases the 
demand for the judgment and discretion and Hht- 
erary knowledge of the reader, for the skill and 
taste of those who know how to set up a good title 
page, or how to make ready a sheet on which an 
engraving is to be printed, so that light and shade 
will be distributed properly. It increases the de- 
mand for the gifted and highly-trained artists who 
draw or engrave on wood and stone and metal, and 
for those who know how to give an accurate report 


in ten lines of the substance of a speech that 
occupied ten minutes—an intellectual feat the 
difficulty of which we underrate, because it is so 
frequently performed. And again, it tends to in- 
crease the work of photographers and electro- 
typers, and stereotypers, of the makers of printer’s 
machinery, and many others who get a higher 
training and a higher income from their work than 
did those layers on and takers off, and those folders 
of newspapers who have found their work taken 
over by iron fingers and iron arms. 

We may now pass to consider the effects which 
machinery has in relieving that excessive muscular 
strain which a few generations ago was the com- 
mon lot of more than half the working men even 
in such a country as England. The most marvellous 
instances of the power of machinery are seen in 
large iron works, and especially in those for making 
armour plates, where the force to be exerted is so 
great that man’s muscles count for nothing, and 
where every movement, whether horizontal or 
vertical, has to be effected by hydraulic or steam 
force, and man stands by governing the machinery 
and occasionally clearing away ashes or performing 
some such secondary task. Machinery of this class 
has increased our command over nature, but it has 
not directly altered the character of man’s work 
very much; for that which it does he could not 
have done without it. Let us then look at work 
such as that of house carpenters who make things 
of the same kind as those used by our forefathers, 
but with much less toil for themselves. They now 
give themselves chiefly to those parts of the task 
which are most pleasant and most interesting; while 
in every country town and almost every village 
there are found steam mills for sawing, planing 
and moulding, which relieve them of that grievous 
fatigue which not very long ago used to make them 
prematurely old. 

Facts of this kind are to be found in the recent 
history of many trades: and they are of great im- 
portance when we are considering the way in 
which the modern organization of industry is tend- 
ing to narrow the scope of each person’s work, and 
thereby to render it monotonous. For those trades 
in which the work is most subdivided are those in 
which the chief muscular strain is most certain 
to be taken off by machinery; and thus the chief 
evil of monotonous work is much diminished. As 
Roscher says, it is monotony of life much more 
than monotony of work that is to be dreaded: 
monotony of work is an evil of the first order only 
when it involves monotony of life. Now when a 
person’s employment requires much physical exer- 
tion, he is fit for nothing after his work; and un- 
less his mental faculties are called forth in his 
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work, they have little chance of being developed 
at all. But the nervous force is not very much ex- 
hausted in the ordinary work of a factory, at all 
events where there is not excessive noise, and 
where the hours of labour are not too long. The so- 
cial surroundings in the factory and out of it stimu- 
late mental activity; and even those workers in it 
whose occupations are seemingly the most monot- 
onous have much more intelligence and mental re- 
source than has been shown by the English agricul- 
tural labourer whose employment has more vari- 
ety. It is true that the American agriculturist is an 
able man, and that his children rise rapidly in the 
world. But he has had better social conditions than 
the English; he has always had to think for him- 
self, and has long had to use and to repair com- 
plex machines; and the English agricultural la- 
bourer is following in his steps, and is steadily im- 
proving his position. 

Perhaps the textile industries afford the best 
instance of work that used to be done by hand and 
is now done by machinery. They are especially 
prominent in England, where they give employ- 
ment to nearly half a million males and more than 
half a million females, or more than one in ten of 
those persons who are earning independent in- 
comes. The strain that is taken off human muscles 
in dealing even with those soft materials is shewn 
by the fact that for every one of these million 
operatives there is used about one horse-power of 
steam, that is, about ten times as much as they 
would themselves exert if they were all strong men; 
and the history of these industries will serve to 
remind us that many of those who perform the 
more monotonous parts of manufacturing work are 
as a rule not skilled workers who have come down 
to it from a higher class of work, but unskilled 
workers who have risen to it. A great number of 
those who work in the Lancashire cotton mills have 
come there from poverty-stricken districts of Ire- 
land, while others are the descendants of paupers 
and people of weak physique, who were sent there 
in large numbers early in the century from the 
most miserable conditions of life in the poorest 
agricultural districts, where the labourers were fed 
and housed almost worse than the animals whom 
they tended. Again, when regret is expressed that 
the cotton factory hands of New England have not 
the high standard of culture which prevailed among 
them a century ago, we must remember that the 
descendants of those factory workers have moved 
up to higher and more responsible posts, and in- 
clude many of the ablest and wealthiest of the 
citizens of America. Those who have taken their 
places are in the process of being raised; they are 
chiefly French Canadians and Irish, who though 


they may learn in their new homes some of the 
vices of civilization, are yet much better off and 
have on the whole better opportunities of develop- 
ing the higher faculties of themselves and their 
children than they had in their old homes. 

But passing from this inquiry we must proceed 
to consider what are the conditions under which 
the economies in production arising from division 
of labour can best be secured. It is obvious that the 
efficiency of specialized machinery or specialized 
skill is but one condition of its economic use; the 
other is that sufficient work should be found to keep 
it well employed. As Babbage pointed out, in a 
large factory “the master manufacturer by dividing 
the work to be executed into different processes, 
each requiring different degrees of skill or force, 
can purchase exactly that precise quantity of both 
which is necessary for each process; whereas if the 
whole work were executed by one workman that 
person must possess sufficient skill to perform the 
most difficult and sufficient strength to execute 
the most laborious of the operations into which the 
work is divided.” And it is to be noticed that the 
economy of production requires not only that each 
person should be employed constantly in a narrow 
range of work, but also that, when it is necessary 
for him to undertake different tasks, each of these 
tasks should be such as to call forth as much as 
possible of his skill and ability. Just in the same 
way the economy of machinery requires that a 
powerful turning-lathe when specially arranged for 
one class of work should be kept employed as long 
as possible on that work; and if after all it is neces- 
sary to employ it on other work, that should be 
such as to be worthy of the lathe, and not such as 
could have been done equally well by a much 
smaller machine. 

Here then, so far as the economy of production 
goes, men and machines stand on much the same 
footing: but while machinery is a mere implement 
of production, man’s welfare is also its ultimate 
aim. We have already been occupied with the ques- 
tion whether the human race as a whole gains by 
carrying to an extreme that specialization of func- 
tion which causes all the most difficult work to be 
done by a few people: but we have now,to consider 
it more nearly with special reference to the work 
of business management. The main drift of the 
next three chapters is to inquire what are the causes 
which make different forms of business manage- 
ment the fittest to profit by their environment, and 
the most likely to prevail over others; but it is well 
that meanwhile we should have in our minds the 
question, how far they are severally fitted to benefit 
their environment. 

Many of those economies in the use of special- 
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ized skill and machinery which are commonly 
regarded as within the reach of very large estab- 
lishments, can be secured in a great measure by 
the concentration of many small businesses of a 
similar character in particular localities: or, as is 
commonly said, by the localization of industry. 
This subject has such important bearings on much 
of our future work, that it will be worth while to 
study it with some care. 


The Concentration of Specialized Industries 
in Particular Localities 


In an early stage of civilization every place 
had to depend on its own resources for most of the 
heavy wares which it consumed; unless indeed it 
happened to have special facilities for water 
carriage. But the slowness with which customs 
changed, made it easy for producers to meet the 
wants of consumers with whom they had but very 
little communication; and it enabled comparatively 
poor people to buy a few expensive goods from a 
distance, in the security that they would add to the 
pleasure of festivals and holidays during a life time, 
or perhaps even during two or three life times. 
Consequently the lighter and more expensive 
articles of dress and personal adornment, together 
with spices and some kinds of metal implements 
used by all classes, and many other things for the 
special use of the rich, often came from astonish- 
ing distances. Some of these were produced only 
in a few places, or even only in one place; and 
they were diffused all over Europe partly by the 
agency of fairs and professional pedlars, and partly 
by the producers themselves, who would vary their 
work by travelling on foot for many thousand 
miles to sell their goods and see the world. These 
sturdy travellers took on themselves the risks of 
their little businesses; they enabled the production 
of certain classes of goods to be kept on the right 
track for satisfying the needs of purchasers far 
away; and they created new wants among con- 
sumers, by showing them at fairs or at their own 
houses new goods from a distant land. 

This concentration of special groups of industry 
in particular localities, or the “localization of in- 
dustry” as it is commonly called, began at an early 
stage in the world’s history; and gradually prepared 
the way for many of the modern developments of 
division of labour in the mechanical arts and in the 
task of business management. Even now we find 
industries of a primitive fashion localized in retired 
villages of central Europe, and sending their simple 
wares even to the busiest haunts of modern indus- 
try. In Russia the expansion of a family group into 


a village has often been the cause of a localized 
industry; and there are an immense number of 
villages each of which carries on only one branch 
of production, or even only a part of one. There 
are for instance over 500 villages devoted to 
various branches of woodwork; one village makes 
nothing but spokes for the wheels of vehicles, 
another nothing but the bodies and so on; and 
indications of a like state of things are found in 
the histories of oriental civilizations and in the 
chronicles of medieval Europe. 

The causes by which localized industries have 
been originated are various. But the chief of them 
have been physical conditions; such as the char- 
acter of the climate and the soil, of mines and 
quarries in the neighbourhood, or within easy 
access by land or water. Thus metallic industries 
have generally been either near mines or in places 
where fuel was cheap. The iron industries in Eng- 
land first sought those districts in which charcoal 
was plentiful, and afterwards they went to the 
neighbourhood of collieries. Staffordshire makes 
many kinds of pottery, all the materials of which 
are imported from a long distance; but she has 
cheap coal and excellent clay for making the heavy 
“seggars” or boxes in which the pottery is placed 
while being fired. Straw plaiting has its chief home 
in Bedfordshire, where straw has just the right 
proportion of silex to give strength without brittle- 
ness; and Buckinghamshire beeches have afforded 
the material for the Wycombe chairmaking. The 
Sheffield cutlery trade is due chiefly to the excellent 
grit of which its grindstones are made. 

Another chief cause has been the patronage of 
a court. The rich folk there assembled make a 
demand for goods of specially high quality, and 
this attracts skilled workmen from a distance, and 
educates those on the spot. When an Eastern 
potentate changed his residence—and, partly for 
sanitary reasons, this was constantly done—the 
deserted town was apt to take refuge in the develop- 
ment of a specialized industry, which had owed 
its origin to the presence of the court. But very 
often the rulers deliberately invited artisans from 
a distance and settled them in a group together. 
Thus the mechanical faculty of Lancashire is said 
to be due to the influence of Norman smiths who 
were settled at Warrington by Hugo de Lupus in 
William the Conqueror’s time. While the greater 
part of England’s manufacturing industry before 
the era of cotton and steam had its course directed 
by settlements of Flemish and Huguenot artisans; 
many of which were made under the immediate 
direction of Plantagenet and Tudor kings. These 
immigrants taught us how to weave woollen and 
worsted stutis, though for a long time we sent our 
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cloths to the Netherlands to be fulled and dyed. 
They taught us how to cure herrings, how to 
manufacture silk, how to make lace, glass, and 
paper, and to provide for many other of our wants. 

But how did these immigrants learn their skill? 
Their ancestors had no doubt profited by the tra- 
ditional arts of earlier civilizations on the shores 
of the Mediterranean and in the far East: for 
nearly all important knowledge has long deep roots 
stretching downwards to distant times; and so 
widely spread have been these roots, so ready to 
send up shoots of vigorous life, that there is perhaps 
no part of the old world in which there might not 
long ago have flourished many beautiful and highly 
skilled industries, if their growth had been favoured 
by the character of the people, and by their social 
and political institutions. This accident or that may 
have determined whether a particular industry 
flourished in any one town; the industrial character 
of a whole country even may have been largely 
influenced by the richness of her soil and her mines, 
and her facilities for commerce. Such natural 
advantages may themselves have stimulated free 
industry and enterprise: but it is the existence of 
these last, by whatever means they may have been 
promoted, which has been the supreme condition 
for the growth of noble forms of the arts of life. 
In sketching the history of free industry and enter- 
prise we have already incidentally traced the out- 
lines of the causes which have localized the indus- 
trial leadership of the world now in this country 
and now in that. We have seen how physical nature 
acts on man’s energies, how he is stimulated by 
an invigorating climate, and how he is encouraged 
to bold ventures by the opening out of rich fields 
for his work: but we have also seen how the use 
he makes of these advantages depends on his ideals 
of life, and how inextricably therefore the religious, 
political and economic threads of the world’s his- 
tory are interwoven; while together they have 
been bent this way or that by great political 
events and the influence of the strong personalities 
of individuals. 

The causes which determine the economic prog- 
ress of nations will require further study when we 
come to discuss the problems of international trade. 
But for the present we must turn aside from these 
broader movements of the localization of industry; 
and follow the fortunes of groups of skilled 
workers who are gathered within the narrow 
boundaries of a manufacturing town or a thickly 
peopled industrial district. 

When then an industry has once chosen a locality 
for itself, it is likely to stay there long: so great 
are the advantages which people following the 
same skilled trade get from near neighbourhood to 


one another. The mysteries of the trade become no 
mysteries; but are as it were in the air, and children 
learn many of them unconsciously. Good work is 
rightly appreciated, inventions and improvements 
in machinery, in processes and the general organi- 
zation of the business have their merits promptly 
discussed; if one man starts a new idea it is taken 
up by others and combined with suggestions of 
their own; and thus becomes the source of yet 
more new ideas. 

And subsidiary trades grow up in the neighbour- 
hood, supplying it with implements and materials, 
organizing its traffic, and in many ways conducing 
to the economy of its material. 

Again the economic use of expensive machinery 
can sometimes be attained in a very high degree in 
a district in which there is a large aggregate pro- 
duction of the same kind, even though no indi- 
vidual capital employed in the trade be very large. 
For subsidiary industries devoting themselves each 
to one small branch of the process of production, 
and working it for a great many of their neigh- 
bours, are able to keep in constant use machinery 
of the most highly specialized character; and to 
make it pay its expenses, though its original cost 
may have been high, and its rate of depreciation 
very rapid. 

Again, in all but the earliest stages of economic 
development a localized industry gains a great 
advantage from the fact that it offers a constant 
market for skill. Employers are apt to resort to 
any place where they are likely to find a good 
choice of workers with the special skill which they 
require; while men seeking employment naturally 
go to places where they expect to find a good 
market for their skill, in consequence of the pres- 
ence of many employers who require its aid. The 
owner of an isolated factory is often put to great 
shifts for want of some special skilled labour which 
has suddenly run short; and a skilled workman, 
when thrown out of employment in it, has no easy 
refuge. Social forces here co-operate with eco- 
nomic: there are often strong friendships between 
employers and employed; but neither side likes to 
feel that in case of any disagreeable incident hap- 
pening between them, they must go .on rubbing 
against one another: both sides like to be able 
easily to break off old associations should they 
become irksome. These difficulties are still very 
great, though they are being diminished by the 
railway, the printing press and the telegraph. 

On the other hand a localized industry has some 
disadvantages as a market for labour if the work 
done in it is chiefly of one kind, such for instance 
as can be done only by strong men. In those iron 
districts in which there are no textile or other fac- 
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tories to give employment to women and children, 
wages are high and the cost of labour dear to the 
employer, while the average money earnings of 
each family are low. But the remedy for this evil 
is obvious, and is found in the growth in the same 
neighbourhood of industries of a supplementary 
character. Thus textile industries are constantly 
found congregated in the neighbourhood of min- 
ing and engineering industries, in some cases hav- 
ing been attracted by almost imperceptible steps; 
in others, as for instance at Barrow, having been 
started deliberately on a large scale in order to give 
variety of employment in a place where previously 
there had been but little demand for the work of 
women and children. 

The advantages of variety of employment are 
combined with those of localized industries in some 
of our manufacturing towns, and this is a chief 
cause of their continued growth. But on the other 
hand the value which the central sites of a large 
town have for trading purposes, enables them to 
command much higher‘ground-rents than the situa- 
tions are worth for factories, even when account 
is taken of this combination of advantages: and 
there is a similar competition for dwelling space 
between the employés of the trading houses, and 
the factory workers. The result is that factories now 
congregate in the outskirts of large towns and in 
manufacturing districts in their neighbourhood 
rather than in the towns themselves. 

A district which is dependent chiefly on one in- 
dustry is liable to extreme depression, in case of a 
falling off in the demand for its produce, or of 
a failure in the supply of the raw material which it 
uses. This evil again is in a great measure avoided 
by those large towns, or large industrial districts 
in which several distinct industries are strongly 
developed. If one of them fails for a time, the 
others are likely to support it in many ways, 
chiefly indirect; one of these being that they keep 
in heart the local shopkeepers, who are thus enabled 
to continue their assistance longer than they other- 
wise could, to the work-people in those trades that 
happen to be depressed. 

Every cheapening of the means of communica- 
tion, every new facility for the free interchange of 
ideas between distant places alters the action of 
the forces which tend to localize industries. Speak- 
ing generally we may say that a lowering of tariffs, 
or of freights for the transport of goods, tends to 
make each locality buy more largely from a dis- 
tance what it requires; and thus tends to concen- 
trate particular industries in special localities: but 
on the other hand every thing that increases peo- 
ple’s readiness to migrate from one place to another, 
tends to bring skilled artisans to ply their crafts 


near to the consumers who will purchase their 
wares. These two opposing tendencies are well il- 
lustrated by the recent history of the English 
people. 

On the one hand the steady cheapening of 
freights, the opening of railways from the agri- 
cultural districts of America and India to the sea- 
board, and the adoption by England of a free-trade 
policy, have led to a great increase in her importa- 
tion of raw produce. But on the other hand the 
growing cheapness, rapidity and comfort of for- 
eign travel, are inducing her trained business men 
and her skilled artisans to pioneer the way for new 
industries in other lands, and to help them to manu- 
facture for themselves goods which they have been 
wont to buy from England. English mechanics have 
taught people in almost every part of the world 
how to use English machinery, and even how to 
make the machinery like it; and English miners 
have opened out mines of ore which have dimin- 
ished the foreign demand for many of England’s 
products. 

One of the most striking movements towards the 
specialization of a country’s industries, which his- 
tory records, is the rapid increase of the non-agri- 
cultural population of England in recent times. 


Production on a Large Scale 


The advantages of production on a large scale are 
best shown in manufacture; under which head we 
may include all businesses engaged in working up 
material into forms in which it will be adapted for 
sale in distant markets: the characteristic of man- 
ufacturing industries which makes them offer gen- 
erally the best illustrations of the advantages of 
production on a large scale, is their power of 
choosing freely the locality in which they will do 
their work. They are thus contrasted on the one 
hand with agriculture and other extractive indus- 
tries, (mining, quarrying, fishing etc.), the geo- 
graphical distribution of which is determined by 
nature; and on the other hand with industries that 
make or repair things to suit the special needs of 
individual consumers, from whom they cannot be 
far removed, at all events without great loss. 

The chief advantages of production on a large 
scale are economy of skill, economy of machinery 
and economy of materials: but the last of these is 
rapidly losing importance relatively to the other 
two. It is true that an isolated workman often 
throws away a number of small things which would 
have been collected and turned to good account in 
a factory; but waste of this kind can scarcely occur 
in a localized manufacture even if it is in the hands 
of small men; and there is not very much of it in any 
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branch of industry in modern England, except per- 
haps in agriculture and in domestic cooking. No 
doubt many of the most important advances of 
recent years have been due to the utilizing of what 
had been a waste product; but this has been gen- 
erally due to a distinct invention, either chemical or 
mechanical, the use of which has been indeed pro- 
moted by minute subdivision of labour, but has not 
been directly dependent on it. Again it is true that 
when a hundred suits of furniture, or of clothing, 
have to be cut out on exactly the same pattern, it is 
worth while to spend great care on so planning the 
cutting out of the boards or the cloth, that only a 
few small pieces are wasted. But this is properly an 
economy of skill; one planning is made to suffice for 
many tasks, and therefore can be done well and 
carefully. We may pass then to the economy of 
machinery. 

In spite of the aid which subsidiary industries can 
give to small manufactures, where many in the same 
branch of trade are collected in one neighbourhood, 
they are still placed under a great disadvantage by 
the growing variety and expensiveness of machin- 
ery. For in a large establishment there are often 
many expensive machines each made specially for 
one small use. Each of them requires space in a 
good light, and thus stands for something consid- 
erable in the rent and general expenses of the fac- 
tory; and independently of interest and the expense 
of keeping it in repair a heavy allowance must be 
made for depreciation in consequence of its being 
probably improved upon before long. A small man- 
ufacturer must therefore have many things done by 
hand or by imperfect machinery, though he knows 
how to have them done better and cheaper by spe- 
cial machinery, if only he could find constant em- 
ployment for it. 

But next, a small manufacturer may not always 
be acquainted with the best machinery for his pur- 
pose. It is true that if the industry in which he is 
engaged has been long established on a large scale, 
his machinery will be well up to the mark, provided 
he can afford to buy the best in the market. In agri- 
culture and the cotton industries for instance, im- 
provements in machinery are devised almost exclu- 
sively by machine makers, and are accessible to all, 
at any rate on paying a royalty for patent right. But 
this is not the case in industries that are as yet in an 
early stage of development or are rapidly changing 
their form; such as the chemical industries, the 
watchmaking industry and some branches of the 
jute and silk manufactures; and in a host of trades 
that are constantly springing up to supply some new 
want or to work up some new material. 

In all such trades new machinery and new proc- 
esses are for the greater part devised by manufac- 


turers for their own use. Each new departure is an 
experiment which may fail; those which succeed 
must pay for themselves and for the failure of 
others; and though a small manufacturer may think 
he sees his way to an improvement, he must reckon 
on having to work it out tentatively, at considerable 
risk and expense and with much interruption to his 
other work; and even if he should be able to perfect 
it, he is not likely to be able to make the most of it. 
For instance, he may have devised a new specialty, 
which would get a large sale if it could be brought 
under general notice: but to do this would perhaps 
cost many thousand pounds; and if so he will prob- 
ably have to turn his back on it. For it is almost 
impossible for him to discharge, what Roscher calls 
the characteristic task of the modern manufacturer, 
that of creating new wants by showing people some- 
thing which they had never thought of having be- 
fore; but which they want to have as soon as the 
notion is suggested to them. In the pottery trade for 
example the small manufacturer cannot afford even 
to make experiments with new patterns and designs 
except in a very tentative way. His chance is better 
with regard to an improvement in making things for 
which there is already a good market. But even 
here he cannot get the full benefit of his invention 
unless he patents it; and sells the right to use it; or 
borrows some capital and extends his business; or 
lastly changes the character of his business and 
devotes his capital to that particular stage of the 
manufacture to which his improvement applies. 
But after all such cases are exceptional: the growth 
of machinery in variety and expensiveness presses 
hard on the small manufacturer everywhere. It has 
already driven him completely out of some trades 
and is fast driving him out of others. 


The large manufacturer has a much better chance 
than a small one has, of getting hold of men with 
exceptional natural abilities, to do the most difficult 
part of his work—that on which the reputation of 
his establishment chiefly depends. This is occa- 
sionally important as regards mere handiwork in 
trades which require much taste and originality, as 
for instance that of a house decorator, and in those 
which require exceptionally fine workmanship, as 
for instance that of a manufacturer of delicate 
mechanism. But in most businesses, its chief impor- 
tance lies in the facilities which it gives to the em- 
ployer for the selection of able and tried men, men 
whom he trusts and who trust him, to be his fore- 
men and heads of departments. We are thus brought 
to the central problem of the modern organization 
of industry, viz. that which relates to the advantages 
and disadvantages of the subdivision of the work of 
business management. 
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The head of a large business can reserve all his 
strength for the broadest and most fundamental 
problems of his trade: he must indeed assure him- 
self that his managers, clerks and foremen are the 
right men for their work, and are doing their work 
well; but beyond this he need not trouble himself 
much about details. He can keep his mind fresh and 
clear for thinking out the most difficult and vital 
problems of his business; for studying the broader 
movements of the markets, the yet undeveloped 
results of current events at home and abroad; and 
for contriving how to improve the organization of 
the internal and external relations of his business. 

For much of this work the small employer has 
not the time if he has the ability; he cannot take so 
broad a survey of his trade, or look so far ahead; he 
must often be content to follow the lead of others. 
And yet he must spend much of his time on work 
that is below him; for if he is to succeed at all, he 
must have a good deal of originating and organiz- 
ing force; his mind must be in some respects of a 
high quality; and his strength is wasted when he 
occupies himself, as he must do to a great extent, 
with easy but tedious routine work. 

On the other hand the small employer has great 
advantages of his own. The master’s eye is every- 
where; there is no shirking by his foremen or work- 
men. Again by keeping things himself under lock 
and key, and in other ways, he can save much of 
the book-keeping, and nearly all of the cumbrous 
system of checks that are necessary in the business 
of a large firm. The gain from this source is of very 
great importance in trades which use the more val- 
uable metals and other expensive materials. 

And though he must always remain at a great dis- 
advantage in getting information and in making 
experiments; yet in this matter the general course of 
progress is on his side. For newspapers, and trade 
and technical publications of all kinds are perpetu- 
ally scouting for him and bringing him much of the 
knowledge he wants—knowledge which a little 
while ago would have been beyond the reach of any- 
one who could not afford to have well-paid agents 
in many distant parts. Again it is to his interest also 
that the secrecy of business is on the whole dimin- 
ishing, and that the most important improvements 
in method seldom remain secret for long after they 
have passed from the experimental stage. It is to 
his advantage that changes in manufacture depend 
less on mere rules of thumb and more on broad de- 
velopments of scientific principle; and that many 
of these are made by students in the pursuit of 
knowledge for its own sake, and are promptly pub- 
lished in the general interest. Although therefore 
the small manufacturer can seldom be in the front 
of the race of progress, he need not be far from it, if 


he has the time and the ability for availing himself 
of the modern facilities for obtaining knowledge. 
But it is true that he must be exceptionally strong if 
he can do this without neglecting the minor but 
necessary details of the business. 


* * * 


Business Management 


Business may be taken to include all provision for 
the wants of others which is made in the expectation 
of payment direct or indirect from those who are to 
be benefitted. It is thus contrasted with the provision 
for our own wants which each of us makes for him- 
self, and with those kindly services which are 
prompted by family affection and the desire to pro- 
mote the well-being of others. Business manage- 
ment or undertaking has always had many different 
forms, and their number and variety was never so 
great as in England now. Relics remain of almost 
every form that has ever been in use; while new 
forms are constantly being developed. 

The primitive handicraftsman managed his whole 
business for himself; but since his customers were 
with few exceptions his immediate neighbours, 
since he required very little capital, since the plan of 
production was arranged for him by custom, and 
since he had no labour to superintend outside of his 
own household, these tasks did not involve any very 
great mental strain. He was far from enjoying un- 
broken prosperity; war and scarcity were constantly 
pressing on him and his neighbours, hindering his 
work and stopping their demand for his wares. But 
he was inclined to take good and evil fortune, like 
sunshine and rain, as things beyond his control: his 
fingers worked on, but his brain was seldom weary. 

Even in modern England we find now and then a 
village artisan who adheres to primitive methods, 
and makes things on his own account for sale to his 
neighbours; managing his own business and under- 
taking all its risks. But such cases are rare: the most 
striking instances of an adherence to old-fashioned 
methods of business are supplied by the learned pro- 
fessions; for a physician or a solicitor manages as a 
rule his own business and does all its work. This 
plan is not without its disadvantages: much valuable 
activity is wasted or turned to but slight account by 
some professional men of first-rate ability, who have 
not the special aptitude required for obtaining a 
business connection; they would be better paid, 
would lead happier lives, and would do more good 
service for the world if their work could be arranged 
for them by some sort of a middleman. But yet on 
the whole things are probably best as they are: 
there are sound reasons behind the popular instinct 
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which distrusts the intrusion of the middleman in 
the supply of those services which require the 
highest and most delicate mental qualities, and 
which can have their full value only when there is 
complete personal confidence. 

English solicitors however act, if not as em- 
ployers or undertakers, yet as agents for hiring that 
branch of the legal profession which ranks highest, 
and whose work involves the hardest mental strain. 
Again many of the best instructors of youths sell 
their services, not directly to the consumer, but to 
the governing body of a college or school, or to a 
head master, who arranges for their purchase: the 
employer supplies to the teacher a market for his 
labour; and is supposed to give to the purchaser, 
who may not be a good judge himself, some sort of 
guarantee as to the quality of the teaching supplied. 

Again, artists of every kind, however eminent, 
often find it to their advantage to employ some one 
else to arrange for them with customers; while those 
of less established repute are sometimes dependent 
for their living on capitalist traders, who are not 
themselves artists, but who understand how to sell 
artistic work to the best advantage. 

But we have already seen how unsuitable the 
primitive pattern is for the greater part of the busi- 
ness of the modern world. The task of directing pro- 
duction so that a given effort may be most effective 
in supplying human wants is so difficult under the 
complex conditions of modern life, that it has to 
be broken up and given into the hands of a spec- 
ialized body of employers, or to use a more general 
term, of business men; who “adventure” or “under- 
take” its risks; who bring together the capital and 
the labour required for the work; who arrange or 
“engineer” its general plan, and who superintend its 
minor details. Looking at business men from one 
point of view we may regard them as a highly 
skilled industrial grade, from another as middlemen 
intervening between the manual worker and the 
consumer. ; 

There are some kinds of business men who un- 
dertake great risks, and exercise a large influence 
over the welfare both of the producers and of the 
consumers of the wares in which they deal, but who 
are not to any considerable extent direct employers 
of labour. The extreme type of these is the dealer on 
the stock exchange or the produce markets, whose 
daily purchases and sales are of vast dimensions, 
and who yet has neither factory nor warehouse, but 
at most an office with a few clerks in it. The good 
and the evil effects of the action of speculators such 
as these are however so complex themselves, and 
are so intimately interwoven with fluctuations of 
commercial credit and the changes of the money 
market that they cannot be conveniently discussed 


in this place. It is true that there is an element of 
speculation in almost every kind of business: but in 
this early stage of our inquiry it is best that we 
should give our chief attention to those forms of 
business in which administration counts for most 
and the subtler forms of speculation for least. Let 
us then take some illustrations of the more common 
types of business, and watch the relations in which 
the undertaking of risks stands to the rest of the 
work of the business man. 

The building trade will serve our purpose well, 
partly because it adheres in some respects to primi- 
tive methods of business, Late in the Middle Ages it 
was quite common for a private person to build a 
house for himself without the aid of a master 
builder; and the habit is not even now altogether 
extinct. A person who undertakes his own building 
must hire separately all his workmen, he must watch 
their work and check their demands for payment; 
he must buy his materials from many quarters, and 
he must dispense with the use of expensive machin- 
ery unless he happens to be able to hire it. In the 
result he probably pays more than the current 
wages; but as others gain what he loses, there is no 
resultant waste so far. There is however great waste 
in the time he spends in bargaining with the men 
and testing and directing their work by his imper- 
fect knowledge; and again in the time that he spends 
in finding out what kinds and quantities he wants of 
different materials, and where to get them best, and 
so on. This waste is avoided by that division of 
labour which assigns to the professional builder the 
task of superintending details, and to the profes- 
sional architect the task of drawing plans. 

The division of labour is often carried still fur- 
ther when houses are built not at the expense of 
those who are to live in them, but as a building 
speculation. When this is done on a large scale, as 
for instance in opening out a new suburb, the stakes 
at issue are so large as to offer an attractive field to 
powerful capitalists with a very high order of gen- 
eral business ability, but perhaps with not much 
technical knowledge of the building trade. They rely 
on their own judgment of the decision as to what 
are likely to be the coming relations of demand and 
supply for different kinds of houses; but they in- 
trust to others the management of details. They 
employ architects and surveyors to make plans in 
accordance with their general directions; and then 
enter in to contracts with professional builders for 
carrying them out. But they themselves undertake 
the chief risks of the business, and control its gen- 
eral direction. 

# x + 

When the profits of business are under discussion 

they are generally connected in people’s minds with 
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the employer of labour: “the employer” is often 
taken as a term practically coextensive with the 
receiver of business profits. But the instances which 
we have just considered are sufficient to illustrate 
the truth that the superintendence of labour is but 
one side, and often not the most important side of 
business work; and that the employer who under- 
takes the whole risks of his business really performs 
two entirely distinct services on behalf of the com- 
munity, and requires a twofold ability. 

The ideal manufacturer for instance, if he makes 
goods not to meet special orders but for the general 
market, must, in his first role as merchant and or- 
ganizer of production, have a thorough knowledge 
of things in his own trade. He must have the power 
of forecasting the broad movements of production 
and consumption, of seeing where there is an op- 
portunity for supplying a new commodity that will 
meet a real want or improving the plan of produc- 
ing an old commodity. He must be able to judge 
cautiously and undertake risks boldly; and he must 
of course understand the materials and machinery 
used in his trade. 

But secondary in his rdle of employer he must be 
a natural leader of men. He must have a power of 
first choosing his assistants rightly and then trusting 
them fully; of interesting them in the business and 
of getting them to trust him, so as to bring out what- 
ever enterprise and power of origination there is in 
them; while he himself exercises a general control 
over everything, and preserves order and unity in 
the main plan of the business. 

The abilities required to make an ideal employer 
are so great and so numerous that very few persons 
can exhibit them all in a very high degree. Their 
relative importance however varies with the nature 
of the industry and the size of the business; and 
while one employer excels in one set of qualities, 
another excels in another; scarcely any two owe 
their success to exactly the same combination of 
advantages. Some men make their way by the use 
of none but noble qualities, while others owe their 
prosperity to qualities in which there is very little 
that is really admirable except sagacity and strength 
of purpose. 

Such then being the general nature of the work of 
business management, we have next to inquire what 
opportunities different classes of people have of 
developing business ability; and, when they have 
obtained that, what opportunities they have of get- 
ting command over the capital required to give it 
scope. This inquiry may conveniently be combined 
with some examination of the different “forms of 
business management.” Hitherto we have consid- 
ered almost exclusively that form in which the 
whole responsibility and control rests in the hands 


of a single individual. But this form is yielding 
ground to others in which the supreme authority is 
distributed among several partners or even a great 
number of shareholders. Private firms and joint 
stock companies, co-operative societies and public 
corporations are taking a constantly increasing 
share in the management of business; and one chief 
reason of this is that they offer an attractive field to 
people who have good business abilities, but have 
not inherited any great business opportunities. 

The son of a man already established in business 
has certainly very great advantages over others. He 
has from his youth up special facilities for obtaining 
the knowledge and developing the faculties that are 
required in the management of his father’s business: 
he learns quietly and almost unconsciously about 
men and manners in his father’s trade and in those 
from which that trade buys and to which it sells; he 
gets to know the relative importance and the real 
significance of the various problems and anxieties 
which occupy his father’s mind: and he acquires a 
technical knowledge of the processes and the ma- 
chinery of the trade. Some of what he learns will be 
applicable only to his father’s trade; but the greater 
part will be serviceable in any trade that is in any 
way allied with that; while those general faculties of 
judgment and resource, of enterprise and caution, 
of firmness and courtesy, which are trained by asso- 
ciation with those who control the larger issues of 
any one trade, will go a long way towards fitting 
him for managing almost any other trade. Further 
the sons of successful business men start with more 
material capital than almost any one else except 
those who by nurture and education are likely to be 
disinclined for business and unfitted for it: and if 
they continue their father’s work, they have also 
the vantage ground of established trade connections. 
It would therefore at first sight seem likely that 
business men should constitute a sort of caste; di- 
viding out among their sons the chief posts of com- 
mand, and founding hereditary dynasties, which 
should rule certain branches of trade for many gen- 
erations together. But the actual state of things is 
very different. 

As a matter of fact when a man has got together 
a great business, his descendants, in spite of all their 
great advantages, often fail to develop the high 
abilities and the special turn of mind and tempera- 
ment required for carrying it on with equal success. 
He himself was probably brought up by parents of 
strong earnest character; and was educated by their 
personal influence and by struggle with difficulties 
in early life. But his children, at all events if they 
were born after he became rich, and in any case his 
grand-children, are perhaps left a good deal to the 
care of domestic servants who are not of the same 
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strong fibre as the parents by whose influence he 
was educated. And while his highest ambition was 
probably success in business, they are likely to be 
at least equally anxious for social or academic dis- 
tinction. 

For a time indeed all may go well. His sons find a 
firmly established trade connection and, what is 
perhaps even more important, a well chosen staff of 
subordinates with a generous interest in the busi- 
ness. By mere assiduity and caution, availing them- 
selves of the traditions of the firm, they may hold 
together for a long time. But when a full generation 
has passed, when the old traditions are no longer 
a safe guide, and when the bonds that held together 
the old staff have been dissolved, then the business 
almost invariably falls to pieces unless it is prac- 
tically handed over to the management of new men 
who have meanwhile risen to partnership in the 
firm. 

But in most cases his descendants arrive at this 
result by a shorter route. They prefer an abundant 
income coming to them without effort on their part, 
to one which though twice as large could be earned 
only by incessant toil and anxiety; and they sell the 
business to private persons or a joint stock com- 
pany; or they become sleeping partners in it; that is 
sharing in its risks and in its profits, but not taking 
part in its management: in either case the active 
control over their capital falls chiefly into the hands 
of new men. 

The oldest and simplest plan for renovating the 
energies of a business is that of taking into partner- 
ship some of its ablest employés. The autocratic 
owner and manager of a large manufacturing or 
trading concern finds that, as years go on, he has to 
delegate more and more responsibility to his chief 
subordinates; partly because the work to be done is 
growing heavier, and partly because his own 
strength is becoming less than it was. He still exer- 
cises a supreme control, but much must depend on 
their energy and probity: so, if his sons are not old 
enough, or for any other reason are not ready to 
take part of the burden off his shoulders, he decides 
to stimulate the zeal of one or more of his trusted 
assistants by taking them into partnership: he thus 
lightens his own labours, at the same time that he 
secures that the task of his life will be carried on by 
those whose habits he has moulded, and for whom 
he has perhaps acquired something like a fatherly 
affection. Much of the happiest romance of life, 
much that is most pleasant to dwell upon in the 
social history of England from the Middle Ages up 
to our own day is connected with the story of private 
partnerships of this class. . 

But there are now, and there always have been 
private partnerships on more equal terms, two or 


more people of about equal wealth and ability com- 
bining their resources for a large and difficult under- 
taking. In such cases there is often a distinct parti- 
tion of the work of management: in manufactures 
for instance one partner will sometimes give himself 
almost exclusively to the work of buying raw mate- 
rial and selling the finished product, while the other 
is responsible for the management of the factory: 
and in a trading establishment one partner will con- 
trol the wholesale and the other the retail depart- 
ment. In these and other ways private partnership is 
capable of adapting itself to a great variety of prob- 
lems: it is very strong and very elastic; it has played 
a great part in the past, and it is full of vitality now. 

But the expansion of old trades and the growth of 
new trades have long tended to outgrow the capitals 
that can easily be obtained by private companies; 
and from the end of the Middle Ages to the present 
time there has been a movement of constantly in- 
creasing force towards the substitution of public 
joint stock companies, the shares of which can be 
sold to anybody in the open market, for private 
companies, the shares in which are not transferable 
without the leave of all concerned; and various 
plans, with which we need not occupy ourselves 
just now, have been adopted in different countries 
for enabling the shareholders to limit their risks to 
their shares. The effect of this change has been to 
induce people, many of whom have no special 
knowledge of trade, to give their capital into the 
hands of others employed by them: and there has 
thus arisen a new distribution of the various parts 
of the work of business management. 

The ultimate undertakers of the risks incurred by 
a joint stock company are the shareholders; but as a 
rule they do not take much active part in engineer- 
ing the business and controlling its general policy; 
and they take no part in superintending its details. 
After the business has once got out of the hands of 
its original promoters, the control of it is left chiefly 
in the hands of Directors; who, if the company is a 
very large one, probably own but a very small pro- 
portion of its shares, while the greater part of them 
have not much technical knowledge of the work to 
be done. They are not generally expected to give 
their whole time to it; but they are supposed to 
bring wide general knowledge and sound judgment 
to bear on the broader problems of its policy; and 
at the same time to make sure that the “Managers” 
of the company are doing their work thoroughly. 
To the Managers and their assistants is left a great 
part of the work of engineering the business, and 
the whole of the work of superintending it: but they 
are not required to bring any capital into it; and 
they are supposed to be promoted from the lower 
ranks to the higher according to their zeal and abil- 
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ity. Since the joint stock companies in the United 
Kingdom have an aggregate income of £ 100,000,- 
000, and do a tenth of the business of all kinds that 
is done in the country, they offer very large oppor- 
tunities to men with natural talents for business 
management, who have not inherited any material 
capital, or any business connection. 

Joint stock companies have great elasticity and 
can expand themselves without limit when the work 
to which they have set themselves offers a wide 
scope; and they are gaining ground in nearly all 
directions. But they have one great source of weak- 
ness in the absence of any adequate knowledge of 
the business on the part of the shareholders who 
undertake its chief risks. It is true that the head 
of a large private firm undertakes the chief risks of 
the business, while he intrusts many of its details 
to others; but his position is secured by his power 
of forming a direct judgment as to whether his sub- 
ordinates serve his interests faithfully and discreetly. 
If those to whom he has intrusted the buying or 
selling of goods for him take commissions from 
those with whom they deal, he is in a position to 
discover and punish the fraud. If they show fa- 
vouritism and promote incompetent relations or 
friends of their own, or if they themselves become 
idle and shirk their work, or even if they do not 
fulfil the promise of exceptional ability which in- 
duced him to give them their first lift, he can dis- 
cover what is going wrong and set it right. 

But in all these matters the great body of the 
shareholders of a joint stock company are, save 
in a few exceptional instances, almost powerless; 
though a few of the larger shareholders often exert 
themselves to find out what is going on; and are 
thus able to exercise an effective and wise control 
over the general management of the business. It 
is a strong proof of the marvellous growth in recent 
times of a spirit of honesty and uprightness in 
commercial matters, that the leading officers of 
great public companies yield as little as they do to 
the vast temptations to fraud which li in their 
way. If they showéd an eagerness to avail them- 
selves of opportunities for wrong-doing at all ap- 
proaching that of which we read in the commercial 
history of earlier civilization, their wrong uses of 
the trusts imposed in them would have been on so 
great a scale as to prevent the development of this 
democratic form of business. There is every reason 
to hope that the progress of trade morality will 
continue, aided in the future as it has been in the 
past, by a diminution of trade secrecy and by in- 
creased publicity in every form; and thus collective 
and democratic forms of business management may 
be able to extend themselves safely in many di- 
rections in which they have hitherto failed, and may 


far exceed the great services they already render in 
opening a large career to those who have no ad- 
vantages of birth. 

The same may be said of the undertakings of 
governments imperial and local: they also may 
have a great future before them, but up to the pres- 
ent time the tax-payer who undertakes the ultimate 
risks has not generally succeeded in exercising an 
efficient control over the businesses, and in securing 
officers who will do their work with as much energy 
and enterprise as is shown in private establishments. 
The problem of government undertakings involves 
however many important side issues, which will 
require our careful attention later on. 

* * * 


In speaking of the difficulty that a working man 
has in rising to a post in which he can turn his busi- 
ness ability to full account, the chief stress is com- 
monly laid upon his want of capital: but this is not 
always his chief difficulty. For instance the co- 
operative distributive societies have accumulated 
a vast capital, on which they find it difficult to get 
a good rate of interest; and which they would be 
rejoiced to lend to any set of working men who 
could show that they had the capacity for dealing 
with difficult business problems. Co-operators who 
have firstly a high order of business ability and 
probity, and secondly the “personal capital” of 
great reputation among their fellows for these 
qualities, will have no difficulty in getting command 
of enough material capital for a considerable un- 
dertaking: the real difficulty is to convince a suffi- 
cient number of those around them that they have 
these rare qualities. And the case is not very dif- 
ferent when an individual endeavours to obtain 
from the ordinary sources the loan of the capital 
required to start him in business. 

It is true that in almost every business there is 
a constant increase in the amount of capital re- 
quired to make a fair start; but there is a much more 
rapid increase in the amount of capital which is 
owned by people who do not want to use it them- 
selves, and are so eager to lend it out that they will 
accept a constantly lower and lower rate of interest 
for it. Much of this capital passes into the hands 
of bankers and others, people of keen intellect and 
restless energy; people who have no class prejudices 
and care nothing for social distinctions; and who 
would promptly lend it to any one of whose busi- 
ness ability and honesty they were convinced. To 
say nothing of the credit that can be got in many 
businesses from those who supply the requisite 
raw material or stock in trade, the opportunities for 
direct borrowing are now so great that an increase 
in the amount of capital required for a start in 
business is no very serious obstacle in the way of a 
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person who has once got over the initial difficulty 
of earning a reputation for being likely to use it 
well. 

And perhaps a greater though not so conspicuous 
hindrance to the rise of the working man is the 
growing complexity of business. The head of a 
business has now to think of many things about 
which he never used to trouble himself in earlier 
days; and these are just the kind of difficulties for 
which the training of the workshop affords the 
least preparation. Against this must be set the rapid 
improvement of the education of the working man 
not only at school, but what is more important, in 
after life by newspapers and from the work of co- 
operative societies and trades unions, and in other 
ways. 

About three-fourths of the whole population of 
England belong to the wage-earning classes; and at 
all events when they are well fed, properly housed 
and educated, they have their fair share of that 
nervous strength which is the raw material of busi- 
ness ability. Without going out of their way they 
are all consciously or unconsciously competitors 
for posts of business command. The ordinary work- 
man if he shows ability generally becomes a fore- 
man, from that he may rise to be a manager, and to 
be taken into partnership with his employer. Or 
having saved a little of his own he may start one 
of those small shops which still can hold their own 
in a working man’s quarter, stock it chiefly on 
credit, and let his wife attend to it by day, while he 
gives his evenings to it. In these or in other ways 
he may increase his capital till he can start a small 
workshop, or factory. Once having made a good 
beginning he will find the banks eager to give him 
generous credit. He must have time; and since he 
is not likely to start in business till after middle 
age he must have a long as well as a strong life; but 
if he has this and has also “patience, genius and 
good fortune” he is pretty sure to command a large 
capital before he dies. In a factory those who work 
with their hands, have better opportunities of rising 
to posts of command than the book-keepers and 
many others to whom social tradition has assigned 
a higher place. But in trading concerns it is other- 
wise; what manual work is done in them has as 
a rule no educating character, while the experience 
of the office is better adapted for preparing a man 
to manage a commercial than a manufacturing 
business. 

There is then on the whole a broad movement 
from below upwards. There are perhaps not so 
many who rise at once from the position of work- 
ing men to that of employers: but there are more 
who get on sufficiently far to give their sons a good 
chance of attaining to the highest posts. The com- 


plete rise is not so very often accomplished in one 
generation; it is more often spread over two; but 
the total volume of the movement upwards is prob- 
ably greater than it has ever been. And it may be 
remarked in passing that it is better for society 
as a whole that the rise should be distributed over 
two generations. The workmen who at the begin- 
ing of this century rose in such large numbers to 
become employers were seldom fit for posts of com- 
mand: they were too often harsh and tyrannical; 
they lost their self-control, and were neither truly 
noble nor truly happy; while their children were 
often haughty, extravagant, and self-indulgent, 
squandering their wealth on low and vulgar amuse- 
ments, having the worst faults of the older aristoc- 
racy without their virtues. The foreman or superin- 
tendent who has still to obey as well as to command, 
but who is rising and sees his children likely to 
rise further, is in some ways more to be envied 
than the small master. His success is less conspic- 
uous, but his work is often higher and more im- 
portant for the world, while his character is more 
gentle and refined and not less strong. His children 
are well-trained; and if they get wealth, they are 
likely to make a fairly good use of it. 

When a man of great ability is once at the head of 
an independent business, whatever be the route by 
which he has got there, he will with moderate good 
fortune, soon be able to show such evidence of his 
power of turning capital to good account as to 
enable him to borrow in one way or another almost 
any amount that he may need. Making good profits 
he adds to his own capital, and this extra capital 
of his own is a material security for further borrow- 
ings; while the fact that he has made it himself 
tends to make lenders less careful to insist on a full 
security for their loans. Of course fortune tells 
for much in business: a very able man may find 
things going against him; the fact that he is losing 
money may diminish his power of borrowing. If he 
is working partly on borrowed capital, it may even 
make those who have lent it, refuse to renew their 
loans, and may thus cause him to succumb to what 
would have been but a passing misfortune, if he 
had been using no capital but his own:,and in fight- 
ing his way upwards he may have a chequered life 
full of great anxieties, and even misfortunes. But 
he can show his ability in misfortune as well as in 
success: human nature is sanguine; and it is no- 
torious that men are abundantly willing to lend 
to those who have passed through commercial dis- 
aster without loss to their business reputation. Thus, 
in spite of vicissitudes, the able business man gen- 
erally finds that in the long run the capital at his 
command grows in proportion to his ability. 
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Meanwhile he, who with small ability is in com- 
mand of a large capital, speedily loses it: he may 
perhaps be one who could and would have managed 
a small business with credit, and left it stronger than 
he had found it: but if he has not the genius for 
dealing with large problems, the larger it is the more 
speedily will he break it up. For as a rule a large 
business can be kept going only by transactions 
which, after allowing for ordinary risks, leave but a 
very small percentage of gain. A small profit on a 
large turn-over quickly made, will yield a rich in- 
come to able men: and in those businesses which 
are of such a nature as to give scope to very large 
capitals, competition generally cuts the rate of 
profits on the turn-over very fine. A village trader 
may make five per cent. less profits on his turn- 
over than his abler rival, and yet be able to hold his 
head above water. But in those large manufactur- 
ing and trading businesses in which there is a quick 
return and a straightforward routine, the whole 
profits on the turn-over.are often so very small that 
a person who falls behind his rivals by even a 
small percentage loses a large sum at every turn- 
over; while in those large businesses which are 
difficult and do not rely on routine, and which afford 
high profits on the turn-over to really able manage- 
ment, there are no profits at all to be got by any- 
one who attempts the task with only ordinary 
ability. 

These two sets of forces, the one increasing the 
capital at the command of able men, and the other 
destroying the capital that is in the hands of weaker 
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men, bring about the result that there is a far more 
close correspondence between the ability of busi- 
ness men and the size of the businesses which they 
own than at first sight would appear probable. And 
when to this fact we add all the many routes, which 
we have already discussed, by which a man of 
great natural business ability can work his way up 
high in some private firm or public company, we 
may conclude that wherever there is work on a 
large scale to be done in such a country as England, 
the ability and the capital required for it are pretty 
sure to be speedily forthcoming. 

Further, just as industrial skill and ability are 
getting every day to depend more and more on the 
broad faculties of judgment, promptness, resource, 
carefulness and steadfastness of purpose—faculties 
which are not specialized to any one trade, but 
which are more or less useful in all—-so it is with 
regard to business ability. In fact business ability 
consists more of these general and non-specialized 
faculties than do industrial skill and ability in the 
lower grades: and the higher the grade of business 
ability the more various are its applications. 

Since then business ability in command of capi- 
tal moves with great ease horizontally from a trade 
which is overcrowded to one which offers good 
openings for it: and since it moves with great ease 
vertically, the abler men rising to the higher posts 
in their own trade, we may conclude than in modern 
England the supply of business ability in command 
of capital accommodates itself, as a general rule, to 
the demand for it. 
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BY KARL BUCHER 


IN ECONOMIC and social matters most 
people have very definite opinions on what should 
be, often much more definite than on what is. What 
in their view should be is by no means an ideal state 
of affairs, an imaginative creation that has never 

Reprinted from Karl Biicher, Industrial Evolution, trans. 
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been realized. Very frequently indeed it is a con- 
ception drawn from the conditions that prevailed 
in times more or less remote, which long custom 
has led us to consider normal. 

Such is the case, if we mistake not, with many 
of our contemporaries regarding what we call 
handicraft and the so-called handicraft problem. 
One has become accustomed to look upon handi- 
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craft as the normal form of industry, after it has 
dominated five centuries or more of the life of the 
burgher class of Germany. The proverb says 
“Handicraft stands on golden ground”; and obser- 
vation teaches us that this ground is, according to 
present-day valuation, no longer golden. We ask 
ourselves how that happy condition can be restored, 
how handicraft can be “resuscitated.” 

But what right has one to regard handicraft as 
the normal form of industry and thus as it were 
to strive after an ideal whose realization belongs 
to the past? 

The earlier political economists represent handi- 
craft as the original form of industrial production. 
“In a tribe of hunters or shepherds,” says Adam 
Smith, “a particular person makes bows and arrows 
with more readiness and dexterity than any other. 
He frequently exchanges them for cattle or venison 
with his companions; and he finds at last he can 
in this manner get more cattle and venison than if 
he himself went to the field to catch them.” Finally, 
“the making of bows and arrows grows to be his 
chief business and he becomes a sort of armourer.” 
If we follow this historical progress a couple of 
stages further, the original handicraftsman will 
after a time probably take an apprentice, and when 
the latter has learned his trade, a second, while the 
first becomes his journeyman. 

Seek as we may, we find nothing added by sub- 
sequent development. When we speak of a crafts- 
man to-day we have in mind a business undertaker 
on a small scale, who has passed by regular stages 
of transition from apprentice to journeyman and 
from journeyman to master workman, who pro- 
duces with his own hand and his own capital for a 
locally limited circle of customers, and into whose 
hands flows undiminished the whole product of his 
labour. Everything that one can demand of an in- 
dustrial system founded on justice seems realized 
in the life of the typical craftsman—gradual social 
progress, independence, an income corresponding 
to services rendered. And those forms of industry 
that vary from this primal type, namely, house 
industry and factory production, may readily ap- 
pear abnormal; and the social stratification of those 
employed, and the accompanying unequal distribu- 
tion of income out of harmony with the idea of 
economic justice. 

Even later economists are rarely free from this 
popular conception. In contrasting the three indus- 
trial systems that they recognise, handicraft, house 
industry, and factory production, they almost un- 
wittingly draw from the fundamental institutions 
of handicraft the criterion for judging the others. 
Until quite recently house industry was for many 
of them merely a degenerate handicraft or a transi- 


tional form, and the factory a necessary evil of 
the age of machinery. This narrowness of view was 
prejudicial to the scientific understanding of even 
modern industrial methods, open as these are to 
direct observation. 

An historically constructive view, such as we 
will here present, must from the start shake off 
the idea that any particular form in any department 
of economic activity can be the norm for all times 
and peoples. Even handicraft is for it only one 
phenomenon in the great stream of history, with 
its origin, continuance, and success dependent upon 
certain given economic conditions. It is neither the 
original nor even a necessary form in the historical 
evolution of industrial production. It is, in other 
words, just as little necessary that the industry of a 
country shall have passed through the handicraft 
phase before arriving at house industry or factory 
manufacture as that every people shall have been 
hunters or nomads before passing over to settled 
agriculture. Among us handicraft has been pre- 
ceded by other industrial systems, which, indeed, 
even in Europe, still exist in part. 

The great historical significance of these primi- 
tive industrial forms in the evolution of economic 
conditions has hitherto been almost wholly ignored, 
although they shaped for thousands of years the 
economic life of the nations and left lasting marks 
upon their social organizations. Only a compara- 
tively small portion of the history of industry, 
namely, that part which written laws have enabled 
us to know, has been at all cleared up; and this, 
too, much more on its formal side than as regards 
its inner life, its method of operation. Even the 
guild handicraft of the Middle Ages, to which in 
recent times so much persevering and penetrating 
labour has been devoted, has, on the side of its 
actual operation, enjoyed scarcely more accurate 
investigation. In this domain arbitrary theoretical 
constructions based upon the postulates and con- 
cepts of modern commercial economy still widely 
prevail. 

Our “historical” political economy, it is true, has 
a wealth of material for the economic history of the 
classical and modern peoples. But it has hardly yet 
been duly noted that the complex ‘nature of all 
social phenomena renders it just as difficult for 
the investigator of to-day to reconstruct the eco- 
nomic conditions of the life of the nations of an- 
tiquity and of the Middle Ages as to forecast even 
with the most lively and powerful imagination the 
ultimate consequences of the “socialist State of the 
future.” We shall not arrive at an understanding of 
whole epochs of early economic history until we 
study the economic side of the life of primitive and 
uncivilized peoples of the present with the care we 
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to-day devote to Englishmen and Americans. In- 
stead of sending our young political economists on 
journeys of investigation to these latter, we should 
rather send them to the Russians, the Rumanians, 
or the South Slavs; we should study the characteris- 
tic features of primitive economic life and the legal 
conceptions of the peoples of our newly acquired 
colonies before such features and conceptions dis- 
appear under the influence of European trade. 

It is almost a fortunate circumstance that such 
external influences rarely affect deeply the real life 
of the people, but are confined chiefly to the more 
privileged classes. Hence it is that in extensive 
regions of eastern and northern Europe, which the 
unheeding traveller courses through by rail, there 
may still be observed among the rural population 
primitive forms of production that modern com- 
merce has caused to vary but slightly. 

_In the attempt made in the following pages to 
give a compact presentation of what we know of 
the industrial methods of such “backward” tribes 
and the present conclusions of industrial history, 
our sole aim is to present in clear outline the chief 
stages of development. In order to have a guiding 
thread through the perplexing variety and wealth 
of forms of individual ethnographical observations, 
it is most necessary to separate typical and casual, 
to disregard subsidiary and transitional forms, and 
to consider a new phase of development as be- 
ginning only where changes in industrial technique 
call forth economic phenomena that imply a radical 
alteration in the organization of society. In this way 
we arrive at five main systems of industry. In his- 
torical succession they are: 


Housework (Domestic Work). 
Wage-work. 

Handicraft. 

Commission Work (House Industry). 
Factory Work. 


AR Wo 


We shall first attempt to give a concise outline of 
the characteristic economic peculiarities of these 
industrial systems, merely indicating the socio- 
historical import of the whole development. The 
filling out of occasional gaps and the explanation 
of the transitions from one system to the other may 
be left to detailed investigation. In our sketch we 
shall, naturally, devote most time to the two indus- 
trial systems precedent to handicraft, while for the 
later a brief account may suffice. We begin with 
housework. 

Housework is industrial production in and for 
the house from raw materials furnished by the 
household itself. In its original and purest form it 
presupposes the absence of exchange, and the abil- 
ity of each household to satisfy by its own labour 


the wants of its members. Each commodity passes 
through all the stages of production in the estab- 
lishment in which it is to be consumed. Production 
is consequently undertaken only according to the 
needs of the house itself. There is still neither cir- 
culation of goods nor capital. The wealth of the 
house consists entirely in consumption goods in 
various stages of completion, such as corn, meal, 
bread, flax, yarn, cloth, and clothes. It also pos- 
sesses auxiliary means of production, such as the 
handmill, the axe, the distaff, and the weaver’s 
loom, but no goods with which it could procure 
other goods by process of exchange. All it has it 
owes to its own labour, and it is scarcely possible 
to separate the operations of the household from 
those of production. 

In the form of housework, industry is older than 
agriculture. Wherever explorers of new countries 
have come into contact with primitive peoples, 
they have found many forms of industrial skill, 
such as the making of bow and arrow, the weaving 
of mats and vessels out of reeds, bast, and tough 
roots, a primitive pottery, tanning skins, crushing 
farinaceous grains on the grinding-stone, smelting 
iron ore, the building of houses. To-day the hunt- 
ing tribes of North America, the fisher tribes of the 
South Sea, the nomad hordes of Siberia, and the 
agricultural negro tribes of Africa make similar 
display of varied technical skill without possessing 
actual artisans. Even the wretched naked forest 
tribes of Central Brazil make their clubs and bows 
and arrows, build houses and bark canoes, make 
tools of bone and stone, weave baskets for carrying 
and storing, scoop out gourd dishes, spin, knit, and 
weave, form artistically ornamented clay vessels 
without knowledge of the potter's wheel, olrve 
ornamented digging-sticks, stools, flutes, combs, 
and masks, and prepare many kinds of ornaments 
out of feathers, skins, etc. 

In the temperate and colder countries with the 
advance to the use of the plough, this activity loses 
more and more the character of the accidental; the 
whole husbandry acquires a settled character; the 
mild period of the year must be devoted to the 
procuring of raw material and to outdoor work; in 
winter the working up of this material clusters the 
members of the household around the hearth. For 
each kind of work there is developed a definite 
method which is incorporated into the domestic 
life according to the natural and imperative de- 
mands of economy; about it custom weaves its fine 
golden ethical thread; it enriches and ennobles the 
life of men among whom, with its simple technique 
and archaic forms, it is transmitted from generation 
to generation. As people labour only for their own 
requirements, the interest of the producer in the 
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work of his hands long survives the completion of 
the work. His highest technical skill and his whole 
artistic sense are embodied in it. It is for this reason 
that the products of domestic work throughout 
Germany have become for our age of artistic in- 
dustry such a rich mine of models of popular style. 

The Norwegian peasant is not merely his own 
smith and joiner, like the Westphalian Hofschulze 
in Immermann’s “Miinchhausen”; with his own 
hands he also builds his wooden house, makes his 
field-implements, wagons and sleighs, tans leather, 
carves from wood various kinds of house utensils, 
and even makes metal ones. In Iceland the very 
peasants are skilful workers in silver. In the High- 
lands of Scotland, up to the close of last century, 
every man was his own weaver, fuller, tanner, and 
shoemaker. In Galicia and Bukowina, in many 
parts of Hungary and Siebenbiirgen, in Rumania, 
and among the southern Slav peoples there could 
scarcely be found, down to recent times, any other 
craftsman than the smith, and he was usually a 
gypsy. In Greece and other lands of the Balkan 
peninsula the only additional craftsmen were oc- 
casional wandering builders. Numberless examples 
of a similar kind might be adduced from other peo- 
ples. The wonderful adroitness and dexterity of the 
Russian and Swedish peasants, to cite a striking 
instance, has its undoubted origin in the varied 
technical tasks of their own households. The indus- 
trial employments of women in ancient and modern 
times, such as spinning, weaving, baking, etc., are 
too well known to call for further reference. 

In order to obtain an idea of the wealth of do- 
mestic industrial skill that characterizes the life 
of less civilized peoples a detailed description would 
be nvsessary. Lack of space unfortunately forbids 
that here. It will suffice, however, to reproduce 
the following sentences from an account of house- 
hold work in Bukowina: 

“In the narrow circle of the family, or at least 
within the limits of his little village, the Bukowina 
countryman supplies all his own necessaries. In 
building a house the husband, as a rule, can do the 
work of carpenter, roofer, etc., while the wife must 
attend to plastering the woven and slatted walls or 
stopping the chinks in the log walls with moss, 
pounding out of the floor, and many other related 
duties. From the cultivation of the plant from 
which cloth is spun or the raising of sheep down to 
the making of bed and other clothes out of linen, 
wool or furs, leather, felt, or plaited straw, the 
Bukowina country folk produce everything, includ- 
ing dyes from plants of their own culture, as well 
as the necessary though, indeed, extremely primitive 
utensils. The same holds in general of the food- 
supply. With a rather heavy expenditure of labour 


the peasant cultivates his field of maize, and with 
his handmill grinds the kukuruz meal used by him 
in baking mamaliga, his chief article of food, which 
resembles polenta. His simple farming implements, 
the dishes and utensils for household and kitchen, 
he, or, if not he, some self-taught villager, is also 
able to make. The working of iron, alone, a sub- 
stance that the native population uses in exceed- 
ingly small quantities, he generally leaves to the 
gypsies scattered through the country.” 

Yet whatever the industrial skill developed by 
the self-sufficing household, such a method of sup- 
ply was destined to prove inadequate when the 
household diminished to the smaller circle of 
blood-relations, which we call the family. The an- 
cient family group, it is true, was broader than our 
present family; but just at the time when wants are 
increasing in extent and variety, the tribal organiza- 
tion of many peoples breaks down and a more 
minute division of labour among the members of the 
household is rendered impossible. The transition to 
specialized production and a system of exchange 
would at this point have been unaviodable had it 
not been possible, by adopting slaves or by utilizing 
serf labour, to enlarge artificially the household 
circle. The greater the number of these unfree 
members of the household, the easier it is to in- 
troduce a varied division of labour among them and 
to train each person for a definite industrial em- 
ployment. 

Thus we find among the house-slaves of the 
wealthy Greeks and Romans industrial workers of 
various kinds; and in the famous instructions of 
Charles the Great regarding the management of his 
country estates we have definite rules prescribing 
what kinds of unfree workers shall be maintained 
at each villa. “Each steward,” we read, “shall have 
in his service good workmen, such as smiths, work- 
ers in gold and silver, shoemakers, turners, car- 
penters, shield-makers, fishers, fowlers, soap-boil- 
ers, brewers of mead (siceratores), bakers, and 
net-makers.”” Copious evidence of a similar kind is 
available for the manors of the nobility and the 
monasteries. The handicraftsmen maintained by 
them are at their exclusive service; in some cases 
they are merely domestic servants receiving their 
board and lodging in the manor-house, in others 
they are settled and gain their living on their own 
holdings, and in return render villein services in 
that branch of labour in which they have special 
skill. In token that they are engaged to hold their 
skill at the service of the manor, they bear the title 
officiales, officiati, i.e., officials. 

Housework, we see, has here obtained an ex- 
tensive organization, which allows the lord of the 
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manor a relatively large and varied consumption of 
industrial products. 

But housework does not remain mere production 
for direct consumption. At a very early stage in- 
equality of natural endowment causes a varied 
development of technical skill. One tribe produces 
pottery, stone implements, or arrows, and a neigh- 
bouring tribe does not. Such industrial products 
are then scattered among other tribes as gifts of 
hospitality, or as spoils of war, and later as the 
objects of exchange. Among the ancient Greeks 
wealthy slave-owners caused a considerable num- 
ber of their dependent labourers, whom they did 
not need for their own estates, to be trained for a 
special industry, and then to produce for the mar- 
ket. In a similar fashion peasant families exchange 
the surplus products of their household industry 
more frequently than the surpluses from their agri- 
culture or cattle-raising. As in the Old Testament 
it is one of the good qualities of the virtuous wife 
to dispose of the wares that her own hands have 
produced, so to-day the negro wife in Central 
Africa carries to the weekly market the pots 
or basketware she produces in order to exchange 
them for salt or pearls. In like manner, in many 
parts of Germany the rural population have from 
the beginning of the Middle Ages sold their linen 
cloths at the town markets and fairs; and in the 
era of mercantilism measures were taken by the 
government in Silesia and Westphalia to facilitate 
the export of home-made linen. So also in the Baltic 
provinces during the Middle Ages the coarse wool- 
len cloth, Vadhmal, which is still woven by the peas- 
ant women, was one of the best known articles of 
trade, and actually served as money. Similarly 
among many African peoples domestic products 
made by neighbouring tribes serve as general medi- 
ums of exchange. In almost every villager’s house 
in Japan yarn is spun and cloth woven out of cot- 
ton grown in his own fields, and of this a portion 
comes into exchange. In Sweden the West Goths 
and Smalanders wander through almost the whole 
country offering for sale home-woven stuffs. In 
Hungary, Galicia, Rumania, and the southern Slav 
countries, everywhere one can meet with peasants 
offering for sale at the weekly town markets their 
earthen and wooden wares, and peasant women 
selling, along with vegetables and eggs, aprons, 
embroidered ribbons, and laces which they them- 
selves have made. 

It is especially when the land owned by a family 
becomes divided up and no longer suffices for its 
maintenance, that a part of the rural population 
take up a special branch of housework and produce 
for the market in exactly the same way as our small 


peasants in South Germany produce wine, hops, 
or tobacco. At first the necessary raw material is 
gained from their own land or drawn from the 
communal forests; later on, if need be, it is also 
purchased. All sorts of allied branches of produc- 
tion are added; and thus there develops out of 
housework, as in many parts of Russia, an endlessly 
varied system of peasant industry on a small scale. 

But the evolution may take another course, and 
an independent professional class of industrial 
labourers arise, and with them our second indus- 
trial system—wage-work. Whereas all industrial 
skill has hitherto been exercised in close associa- 
tion with property in land and tillage, the adept 
house-labourer now frees himself from this associa- 
tion, and upon his technical skill founds for him- 
self an existence that gradually becomes independ- 
ent of property in land. But he has only his simple 
tools for work; he has no business capital. He 
therefore always exercises his skill upon raw ma- 
terial furnished him by the producer of the raw 
material, who is at the same time the consumer of 
the finished product. 

Here again two distinct forms of this relationship 
are possible. In one case the wage-worker is taken 
temporarily into the house, receives his board and, 
if he does not belong to the place, his lodging as 
well, together with the daily wage; and leaves when 
the needs of his customer are satisfied. In South 
Germany we call this going on one’s intinerancy 
(auf die Stér gehen), and may accordingly desig- 
nate the whole industrial phase as that of itinerancy 
(Stor), and the labourer carrying on work in this 
manner as the itinerant (Stdrer). The dressmakers 
and seamstresses whom our women in many places 
are accustomed to take into the house may serve as 
an illustration. 

On the other hand, the wage-worker may have 
his own place of business, and the raw material be 
given out to him. For working it up he receives 
piece-work wage. In the country the linen-weaver, 
the miller, and the baker working for a wage are 
examples. We will designate this form of work 
home work (Heimwerk), It is met with chiefly in 
industries that demand permanent means of pro- 
duction difficult to transport, such as mills, ovens, 
weavers’ looms, forges, etc. 

Both forms of wage-work are still very common 
in all parts of the world. Examples might be drawn 
from India and Japan, from Morocco and the Su- 
dan, and from almost all European countries. The 
system can be traced in Babylonian temple records 
and in ancient Egypt; it can be followed in litera- 
ture from Homer down through ancient and me- 
diezval times to the present day. The whole con- 
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ception of the relation of the customer to the inde- 
pendent (personally free or unfree) artisan in early 
Greek and Roman law rests upon wage-work; and 
only by it are numerous ordinances of medizval 
guild law to be explained. 

In the Alpine lands it is still the predominant 
industrial method in the country. The Styrian 
writer P. K. Rosegger has, in an interesting book, 
given a picture of his experiences as apprentice to 
a peripatetic tailor carrying on his trade among 
the peasants. “The peasant craftsmen,” he says in 
the preface, “such as the cobbler, the tailor, the 
weaver, the cooper (in other places also the 
saddler, the wheelwright, the carpenter, and, in 
general, all artisan builders), are in many Alpine 
districts a sort of nomad folk. Each of them has, in- 
deed, a definite abode somewhere, either in his 
own little house or in the rented room of a peasant’s 
home, where his family lives, where he has safe- 
keeping for his possessions, and where he spends 
his Sundays and holidays. On Monday morning, 
however, he puts his tools upon his back or in his 
pocket and starts out upon his rounds; that is, he 
goes out for work and takes up his quarters in the 
home of the peasant by whom he has been engaged, 
and there remains until he has satisfied the house- 
hold needs. Then he wends his way to another farm. 
The handicraftsman in his temporary abode is 
looked upon as belonging to the family.” Every 
peasant’s house has a special room with a “handi- 
craftsman’s bed” for his quarters overnight; wher- 
ever he has been working during the week, he is 
invited to Sunday dinner. 

We find described in almost the same words the 
industrial conditions of rural Sweden and many 
parts of Norway. In Russia and the southern Slav 
countries there are hundreds of thousands of wage- 
workers, belonging especially to the building and 
clothing trades, who lead a continuous migratory 
life and who, on account of the great distances 
travelled, often remain away from home half a 
year or more. 

From the point of view of development these 
two forms of wage-work have different origins. 
Itinerant labour is based upon the exclusive 
possession of aptitude for a special kind of work, 
homework upon the exclusive possession of fixed 
means of production. Upon this basis there now 
arises all sorts of mixed forms between housework 
and wage-work. 

The itinerant labourer is at first an experienced 
neighbour whose advice is sought in carrying out 
an important piece of work, the actual work, how- 
ever, still being performed by the members of the 
household. Even later it is long the practice for the 


members of the customer’s family to give the neces- 
sary assistance to the craftsman and his journey- 
man; and this is still met with in the country, for 
example, in the raising of a frame building. 

In the case of homework the later tradesman is at 
first merely the owner of the business plant and 
technical director of the production, the customer 
doing the actual work. This frequently remains 
true in the country to-day with oil-presses, flax- 
mills, mills for husking barley and oats, and cider- 
mills. 

In many North German towns the medieval 
maltsters and brewers were merely the owners of 
malt-kilns and brewing-houses, who for a fee gave 
the citizens the opportunity of malting their own 
barley and brewing their own beer. In the flour- 
mills the customer at least supplied the handler 
who attended to the sifting of the meal. Even to-day 
it is customary in many localities for the peasant’s 
wife, after kneading the dough, to mould the bread- 
loaves in her own house; the baker simply places 
his oven at her disposal, heats it and attends to the 
baking. In French and western Swiss towns the 
public washing places are managed in much the 
same fashion, merely providing their customers 
with washing-apparatus and hot water, and fre- 
quently a drying-place in addition, while the work 
is done by the servants or female members of the 
customer’s household. These afterwards bring the 
washed and dried linen to the mangle to be 
smoothed out, in which process the owner assists 
by working the handle. Payment is made by the 
hour. In Posen and West Prussia until recently it 
was the custom for the owner of a smithy merely 
to supply fire, tools, and iron, leaving the actual 
work to his customers. 

From the economic point of view the essential 
feature of the wage-work system is that there is no 
business capital. Neither the raw material nor the 
finished industrial product is for its producer ever a 
means of profit. The character and extent of the 
production are still determined in every case by 
the owner of the soil, who produces the raw ma- 
terial; he also superintends the whole process of 
production. The peasant grows, threshes, and cleans 
the rye and then turns it over to the miller to be 
ground, paying him in kind; the meal’ is given to 
the baker, who delivers, on receipt of a baker’s 
wage and indemnification for the firing, a certain 
number of loaves made from it. From the sowing 
of the seed until the moment the bread is con- 
sumed the product has never been capital, but al- 
ways a mere article for use in course of preparation. 
No earnings of management and interest charges 
or middleman’s profits attach to the finished prod- 
uct, but only wages for work done. 
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Under certain social conditions, and where needs 
are very simple, this is a thoroughly economic 
method of production and, like housework, secures 
the excellence of the product and the complete ad- 
justment of supply to demand. It avoids exchange, 
where this would lead only to a round-about method 
of supplying the producer of the raw material with 
wares prepared from his own products. But it also 
forces the consumer to run the risk attaching to 
industrial production, as only those needs that can 
be foreseen can find suitable and prompt satisfac- 
tion, while a sudden need must often remain un- 
satisfied because the wage-worker happens at the 
very time to be elsewhere engaged. In the case of 
homework there is the additional danger that a 
portion of the material furnished may be embezzled 
or changed. The system has also many disadvan- 
tages for the wage-worker. Amongst these are the 
inconveniences and loss of time suffered in his 
itinerancy from place to place; also the irregularity 
of employment, which Jeads now to the overwork, 
now to the complete idleness, of the workman. 
Both forms of wage-work thus act satisfactorily 
only when the unoccupied hours can be turned to 
account in some allied branch of agriculture. 

In the Middle Ages, when this could be done, 
wage-work greatly facilitated the emancipation of 
the artisan from serfdom and feudal obligations, as 
it required practically no capital to start an inde- 
pendent business. It is a great mistake still common 
to look upon the class of guild handicraftsmen of the 
Middle Ages as a class of small capitalists. It was 
in essence rather an industrial labouring class, dis- 
tinguished from the labourers of to-day by the fact 
that each worked not for a single employer but for 
a large number of consumers. The supplying of the 
material by the customer is common to almost all 
medizval handicrafts; in many instances, indeed, 
it continues for centuries, even after the customer 
has ceased to produce the raw material himself and 
must buy it, as, for example, the leather for the shoe- 
maker and the cloth for the tailor. The furnishing 
of the material by the master workman is a prac- 
tice that takes slow root; at first it holds only for the 
poorer customers, but later for the wealthy as well. 
Thus arises handicraft in the sense in which it is 
generally understood to-day; but alongside it wage- 
work maintains itself for a long time, even enter- 
ing, in many cases, into the service of handicraft. 
Thus the tanner is wage-worker for the shoemaker 
and saddler, the miller for the baker, the wool- 
beater, the dyer, and the fuller wage-workers for 
the cloth-maker. 

In the towns itinerancy is the first of two forms of 
wage-work to decline. This decline is considerably 


hastened by the interference of the guilds." The 
itinerancy was too suggestive of early villenage. In 
it the workman is, so to speak, only a special kind 
of day-labourer, who must temporarily become a 
subordinate member of another household. Conse- 
quently from the fourteenth century on we find the 
guild ordinances frequently prohibiting the master 
from working in private houses. To the same cause 
is to be ascribed the hatred displayed by the town 
craftsmen towards those of the country, because 
the migratory labour of the latter could not well 
be forbidden. Eventually itinerant or botcher (Bon- 
hase), becomes a general term of contempt for 
those who work without regular credentials from 
the guilds. In the North German towns the guild 
masters claimed the right of entering the houses 
of their customers to ferret out the itinerant artisans 
and call them to account,—the so-called “botcher- 
hunt”; and the public authorities were often weak 
enough to wink at this breach of the domestic 
rights of the citizen. 

But the guilds did not everywhere have such an 
easy task in supplanting one industrial system by 
another. As early as the middle of the fourteenth 
century the sovereign authority in the Austrian 
duchy takes vigorous measures against them. In 
the statutes of the electorate of Saxony for the year 
1482 shoemakers, tailors, furriers, joiners, glaziers, 
and other handicraftsmen who shall refuse without 
sufficient reason to work in the house of their cus- 
tomer are made liable to a fine of three florins, a 
high sum for those times. In Basel a definite statute 
governing house tailors was enacted in 1526 for 
the maintenance of “ancient and honourable cus- 
toms.” In many German territories definite ordi- 
nances were made regulating the charges of the 
various kinds of wage-workers. Thus in many 
crafts, especially in the building trade, wage-work 
has persisted down to the present time. 

In the majority, however, its place has been taken 
by the industrial system that to-day is customarily 
designated handicraft, whose nature we have indi- 
cated at the beginning of the present chapter. It 
might also be called price-work (Preiswerk), which 
would mark the contrast with wage-work. For the 
handicraftsman is distinguished from the wage- 
worker only by the fact that he possesses all the 
means of production, and sells for a definite price 
the finished article which is the product of his own 


1. In this connection it may not be out of place to point 
out that, in the industrial limitation of those entitled to 
the privileges of the guild, the old housework was at the 
same time affected. In very many of the guild ordinances 
we find the regulation that the non-guildsman may do 
handicraftsman’s work, but only in so far as the needs of 
his household demand, not for purposes of sale. The sur- 
plus house production for the market described above 
was thereby made impossible. 
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raw material and his own incorporated labour, 
while the wage-worker merely receives a recom- 
pense for his labour. 

All the important characteristics of handicraft 
may be summed up in the single expression custom 
production. It is the method of sale that dis- 
tinguishes this industrial system from all later 
ones. The handicraftsman always works for the 
consumer of his product whether it be that the 
latter by placing separate orders affords the oc- 
casion for the work, or that the two meet at the 
weekly or yearly market. Ordered work and work 
for the market must supplement each other if 
“dull times” are to be avoided. As a rule the region 
of sale is local, namely, the town and its more 
immediate neighbourhood. The customer buys at 
first hand, the handicraftsman sells to the actual 
consumer. This assures a proper adjustment of 
supply and demand and introduces an ethical 
feature into the whole relationship; the producer 
in the presence of the consumer feels responsibility 
for his work. 

With the rise of handicraft a wide cleft, so to 
speak, appears in the economic process of produc- 
tion. Hitherto the owner of the land, though per- 
haps calling in the aid of other wage-workers, had 
conducted this whole process; now there are two 
classes of economic activity, each of which em- 
braces only a part of the process of production, 
one producing the raw material, the other the 
manufactured article. It is a principle that handi- 
craft endeavoured to carry out wherever possible— 
an article should pass through all the stages of its 
preparation in the same workshop. In this way the 
needed capital is diminished and frequent additions 
of profit to price avoided. By the acquisition of 
an independent business capital the artisan class 
is changed from a mere wage-earning class of 
labourers into a capitalistic producing class; and 
the movable property now, dissociated from land- 
ownership, accumulates in its hands and becomes 
the basis of an independent social and political 
reputability which is embodied in the burgher 
class. 

The direct relationship between the handicrafts- 
man and the consumer of his products makes it 
necessary that the business remain small. When- 
ever any one line of handicraft threatens to become 
too large, new handicrafts split off from it and 
appropriate part of its sphere of production. This 
is the medizval division of labour, which con- 
tinually creates new and independent trades and 
which led later to that jealous delimitation of the 
spheres of work that caused a large portion of 
the energy of the guild system to be consumed 
in internal bickerings. 


Handicraft is a phenomenon peculiar to the 
town. Peoples which, like the Russians, have de- 
veloped no real town life, know likewise no national 
handicraft. And this also explains why, with the 
formation of large centralized States and unified 
commercial territories, handicraft was doomed to 
decline. In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there was developed a new industrial system, 
based no longer on the local but on the national 
and international market. Our ancestors have de- 
noted this system by the two names manufactories 
and factories, without distinguishing between the 
two terms. When viewed more closely these are 
seen to indicate two quite distinct industrial sys- 
tems. The one hitherto characterized by the mis- 
leading phrase house industry we prefer to call the 
commission system (Verlag), the other is our fac- 
tory system. Both systems undertake the work of 
supplying a wide market with industrial products, 
and both require for this purpose a large number 
of labourers; they differ only in the manner in 
which they accomplish the work and organize the 
labourers. 

In this respect the method of the commission 
system is the simplest. In the first place, it leaves 
the existing method of production quite un- 
disturbed and confines itself to organizing the 
market. The business undertaker is a commercial 
entrepreneur who regularly employs a large num- 
ber of labourers in their own homes, away from 
his place of business. These labourers are either 
former handicraftsmen who now produce for a 
single tradesman instead of for a number of con- 
sumers, or former wage-workers who now receive 
their raw material, not from the consumer, but 
from the merchant; or, finally, they are peasant 
families, the former products of whose domestic 
work are now produced as market wares and by 
the entrepreneur introduced into the markets of 
the world. 

In some cases the entrepreneur advances to the 
small producers, who at first enjoy a fairly in- 
dependent position, the purchase price of their 
products; in some cases he furnishes them with 
the raw material, and then pays piecework wage; 
while in others he owns even the principal machin- 
ery, such as the weaver’s loom, the embroidering 
machine, etc. As the small producers have only 
the one customer they gradually sink into ever- 
greater dependence. The entrepreneur becomes 
their employer, and they are employees, even when 
they supply the raw material themselves. 

It is scarcely necessary to describe in detail the 
commission system and its contingent method of 
work, house industry. We have plenty of examples 
in the mountain districts of Germany, for instance, 
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the straw-plaiting and the clock and brush indus- 
tries in the Black Forest, the wood-carving of 
Upper Bavaria, the toy manufacture in the Mein- 
ingen Oberland, the embroidery of the Voigtland, 
the lace-making of the Erzgebirge, etc. The history 
and present condition of these industries have been 
fairly well investigated in recent times. But we can 
no more enter into them than into the great variety 
of phases presented by this form of industry. 

The essential feature is ever the transformation 
of the industrial product, before it reaches the con- 
sumer, into capital—that is, into a means of ac- 
quisition for one or more intermediary merchants. 
Whether the entrepreneur place the product on the 
general market, or keep a town wareroom from 
which to sell it; whether he receive the wares from 
the houseworker ready for sale, or himself subject 
them to a last finishing process; whether the work- 
man Call himself master and keep journeymen, or 
whether he be a tiller of the soil as well—the house 
workman is always far removed from the real 
market of his product and from a knowledge of 
market conditions, and therein lies the chief cause 
of his hopeless weakness. 

If under the commission system capital has 
merely assumed control of the marketing of the 
products, under the factory system it grasps the 
whole process of production. The former system, 
in order to accomplish the productive task falling 
to it, draws loosely together a large number of 
homogeneous labourers, imparts to their produc- 
tion a definite direction, approximately the same 
for each, and causes the product of their labour 
to flow, as it were, into a great reservoir before 
distributing it in all directions. The factory system 
organizes the whole process of production; it unites 
various kinds of workers, by mutual relations of 
control and subjection, into a compact and well- 
disciplined body, brings them together in a special 
business establishment, provides them with an 
extensive and complex outfit of the machinery of 
production, and thereby immensely increases their 
productive power. The factory system is as dis- 
tinguishable from the commission system as the 
well-organized, uniformly equipped regular army 
from the motley volunteer militia. 

Just as in an army corps ready for battle, troops 
of varied training and accoutrement—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery regiments, pioneers, en- 
gineers, ammunition columns and commissariat 
are welded into one, so under the factory system 
groups of workers of varied skill and equipment 
are united together and enabled to accomplish the 
most difficult tasks of production. 

The secret of the factory’s strength as an in- 
stitution for production thus lies in the effective 


utilization of labour. In order to accomplish this 
it takes a peculiar road, which at first sight appears 
circuitous. It divides as far as possible all the work 
necessary to a process of production into its 
simplest elements, separates the difficult from the 
easy, the mechanical from the intellectual, the 
skilled from the rude. It thus arrives at a system 
of successive functions, and is enabled to employ 
simultaneously and successively human powers of 
the most varied kind—trained and untrained men, 
women and children, workers with the hand and 
head, workers possessing technical, artistic and 
commercial skill. The restriction of each individual 
to a small section of the labouring process effects 
a mighty increase in the volume of work turned 
out. A hundred workmen in a factory accomplish 
in a given process of production more than a hun- 
dred independent master craftsmen, although each 
of the latter understands the whole process, while 
none of the former understands more than a small 
portion of it. As far as the struggle between handi- 
craft and factory is fought out on the ground of 
technical skill, it is an evidence how the weak 
overcome the strong when guided by superior 
intellectual power. 

The machine is not the essential feature of the 
factory, although the subdivision of work just 
described has, by breaking up the sum of labour 
into simple movements, endlessly assisted and 
multiplied the application of machinery. From 
early times machines for performing tasks and for 
furnishing power have been employed in industry. 
In connection with the factory, however, their 
application attained its present importance only 
when men succeeded in securing a motive power 
that would work unintermittently, uniformly and 
ubiquitously, namely, steam; and even here its full 
importance is felt only in connection with the 
peculiar industrial form of factory manufacture. 

An example will serve to illustrate what has just 
been said. In the year 1787 the canton of Zurich 
had 34,000 male and female hand-spinners pro- 
ducing cotton yarn. After the introduction of the 
English spinning-machines a few factories pro- 
duced an equal or greater quantity of thread, and 
the number of their workers (chiefly women and 
children) fell to scarcely a third of what it had 
been before. What is the explanation? The ma- 
chines? But was not the then-existing spinning- 
wheel a machine? Certainly it was; and, moreover, 
a very ingenious one. Machine was thus ousted by 
machine. Or better, what had hitherto been done 
by the woman hand-spinner with her wheel was 
now done by successive collaboration of a whole 
series of various kinds of workers and machines. 
The entire spinning process had been decomposed 
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into its simplest elements, and perfectly new 
operations had arisen for which even immature 
powers could in part be utilized. 

In the subdivision of work originate these further 
peculiarities of factory production—the necessity 
of manufacture on a large scale, the requirement of 
a large capital, and the economic dependence of the 
workman. 

With regard to the two last points we easily 
perceive an important difference between the fac- 
tory and the commission system. Its large fixed 
capital assures to factory work greater steadiness 
in production. Under the commission system the 
house-workers can at any moment be deprived of 
employment without the entrepreneur running any 
risk of losing capital; but the manufacturer must 
in like case go on producing, because he fears loss 
of interest and shrinkage in the value of his fixed 
capital, and because he cannot afford to lose his 
trained body of workmen. This is the reason why 
it is probable that the commission system will long 
maintain itself alongside factory production in 
those branches of industry in which the demand 
is liable to sudden change, and in which the articles 
produced are of great variety. 

If, in conclusion, we were briefly to characterize 
these five industrial systems, we might say that 
housework is production for one’s own needs, 
wage-work is custom work, handicraft is custom 
production, commission work is decentralized, and 
factory labour centralized production of wares. As 
no economic phenomenon stands isolated, each of 
these systems of industry is at the same time but 
a section of a great economic and social order. 
Housework is the transformation of materials in 
the autonomous household economy; wage-work 
belongs to the period of transition from independ- 
ent household economy to town economy; the hey- 
day of handicraft coincides with the period when 
town economy reached its full development; the 
commission system is a connecting link between 
town economy and national economy (independent 
State economy), and the factory system is the 
industrial system of fully developed national 
economy. 

It would lead us too far to explain in this chapter 
how each industrial system fits organically into the 
contemporary method of production and how it is 
mutually determined by a series of allied phenom- 
ena in the spheres of agriculture, personal services, 
trade and transportation. It can scarcely escape the 
observant eye that all the elements of the evolution 
here broadly sketched are contained in the prim- 
itive cell of society, the family; or, in economic 
phrase, in the conditions of production in the 
independent household. From this primitive social 


unit, teeming with life and swallowing up all indi- 
vidual existence, parts have continually detached 
themselves through differentiation and integration, 
and become more and more independent. Wage- 
work is only a sprout from the root of the tree of 
independent household economy; handicraft still 
needs its protection in order to flourish; commis- 
sion work makes the marketing of products a 
special business, while production sinks back 
almost to the first stages of development. Factory 
manufacture, on the other hand, permeates with 
the entrepreneur principle the whole process of 
production; it is an independent economic system 
freed from all elements of consumption, and sep- 
arated as regards commodities and locality from 
the household life of those engaged in it. 

The position of the worker changes in a similar 
way. With the commencement of wage-work the 
industrial worker separates himself personally from 
the independent household economy of the landed 
proprietor; with the transition to handicraft he also 
becomes, through the elimination of business 
capital, materially free and independent. Through 
the commission system he enters into a fresh per- 
sonal subjection, he falls into dependence upon 
the capitalistic entrepreneur; under the factory 
system he becomes also materially dependent upon 
him. By four stages of evolution he passes from 
manorial servitude to factory servitude. 

There is a sort of parallelism in this evolution. 
The relation between the unfree houseworker and 
the ancient landowner bears a certain resemblance 
to the relation between the factory hand and the 
modern manufacturer; and the wage-worker oc- 
cupies much the same position with regard to the 
economy of the landed proprietor that the worker 
engaged in house industry does to the entrepreneur 
giving out commission work. In the middle of this 
ascending and descending series stands handicraft 
as its foundation and corner-stone. From house- 
work to handicraft we see the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the worker from the soil and the formation 
of capital; from handicraft to the factory system a 
gradual separation of capital from work, and the 
subjection of the worker to capital. 

At the stage of housework capital has not yet 
emerged; there are only consumption goods at 
various stages of ripeness. Everything belongs to 
the household—raw material, tools, the manufac- 
tured article, often the worker himself. In the case 
of wage-work the tools are the only capital in the 
hands of the worker; the raw and auxiliary ma- 
terials are household stores not yet ready for con- 
sumption; the work-place belongs, under the system 
of migratory labour, to the domestic establishment 
that is to consume the finished product, or, under 
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the housework system, to the worker who produces 
the article. In the case of handicraft the tools, 
work-place, and raw material are capital in the 
possession of the worker; the latter is master of 
the product, though he invariably sells it to the 
immediate consumer. In the commission system 
the product also becomes capital—not the capital 
of the worker, however, but of quite a new figure 
on the scene, the commercial entrepreneur; the 
worker either retains all his means of production, 
or he loses possession successively of his goods, 
capital, and his implements of production. Thus 
all the elements of capital finally unite in the hand 
of the manufacturer, and serve him as a founda- 
tion for the reorganization of industrial production. 
In his hands even the worker’s share in the product 
becomes a part of the business capital. 

This share of the worker consists, at the stage of 
housework, in a participation in the consumption 
of the finished products; in the case of wage-work 
it consists in board, together with a time- or piece- 
work wage, which even at this point includes com- 
pensation for wear and tear of tools; in handicraft 
it consists in the full returns from production. 
Under the commission system the commercial 
undertaker takes away a portion of the latter as 
profit on his business capital; under the factory 
system all the elements of production which can 
be turned into capital become crystallizing centres 
for further profits on capital, while for the worker 
there remains only the stipulated wage. 

We must not, however, imagine the historical 
evolution of the industrial system to have been 
such that each new industrial method absolutely 
superseded its predecessor. That would be just as 
far astray as, for example, to suppose that a new 
means of communication supplants those already 
existing. Railways have done away neither with 
conveyances on the highways, nor with transporta- 
tion by means of ships, pack-animals or the human 
back; they have only confined each of these older 
methods of transportation to the field in which it 
can best develop ‘its peculiar advantages: it is 
probable that not only absolutely but relatively 
more horses and men are employed in the work of 
transportation in our civilized countries to-day than 
there were in the year 1830. 

The very same causes that have produced such 
an enormous increase in traffic are also at work in 
the sphere of industry; and in spite of the continual 
improvement of the mechanical means of produc- 
tion they demand an ever-increasing number of 
persons. From two quarters, however, the sphere 
of productive industry is constantly receiving ac- 
cessions; first, from the old household economy 
and agriculture, from which even to-day parts are 


always separating themselves and becoming in- 
dependent branches of industry; secondly, from 
the continual improvement’ and increase in range 
of articles serving for the satisfaction of our wants. 

As regards the first point, there have sprung up 
in the industrial world during the last generation 
dozens of new trades for taking over such kinds 
of work as used formerly to fall to the women of 
the household or to the servants, such as vegetable 
and fruit preserving, fancy baking and prepara- 
tion of meats, making and mending women’s and 
children’s clothes, cleaning windows, feather beds 
and curtains, chemical cleaning and dyeing, paint- 
ing and polishing floors, gas and water installation, 
etc. Under the heading “Art and Market Garden- 
ing,” the latest statistics of trades in the German 
Empire give thirty-five, and under the heading 
“Stock-raising,” thirty-one, independent occupa- 
tions, many of which are of very recent origin. 

With regard to the second point, we will men- 
tion only the bicycle industry, which within a short 
time has not only necessitated the erection of a 
great number of factories, but has already given 
rise to special repair-shops and separate establish- 
ments for the manufacture of rubber tires, cy- 
clometers and bicycle spokes. A still more striking 
example is afforded by the application of electricity. 
In the industrial census of 1895 there are enumer- 
ated names of twenty-two electrical occupations 
that did not exist in 1882. The production of 
electrical machines, apparatus and plant in the 
German Empire gave employment in 1895 to 
14,494 persons, with 18,449 members of their 
families and servants—thus furnishing a living for 
nearly 33,000 persons. In metal-work, in the manu- 
facture of machinery, chemicals, paper, in the 
building industries, the clothing and cleaning indus- 
tries the number of recorded occupations more 
than doubled itself between 1882 and 1895. It is, 
at the same time, to be remembered not only that 
specialization has made immense strides, but that 
in many instances subsidiary articles of production 
and trade which have hitherto been produced by 
the businesses using them are the objects of sep- 
arate enterprises. In these fields industry not only 
meets demand but frequently outruns it, as has at 
all times been the case. In the patent lists we find 
significant expression of this effort to improve the 
world of commodities; and though many of the 
new inventions prove deficient in vitality, there 


2. In reply to a criticism of this expression in the Revue 
d’économie politique for November, 1892, (p. 1228, note), 
we will not omit making it more definite by saying that we 
do not mean by it the improvement of the quality of al- 
ready existing species of goods, but the supplanting of 
existing goods by others which better and more cheaply 
supply the demand. 
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always remains a considerable number whereby life 
is permanently enriched. 

If we were able statistically to bring together 
the whole sum of industrial products produced 
yearly in Germany in such a way that we could 
separate the output of factories, of house industry, 
and of handicraft, wage-work and housework, we 
should without doubt find that the greater part 
of the factory wares embraces goods which were 
never produced under any of the other industrial 
systems, and that handicraft produces to-day an 
absolutely greater quantity than ever before. The 
commission and factory systems, it is true, have 
completely absorbed some of the lesser handicrafts 
and robbed many others of portions of their sphere 
of production. But all the great guild handicrafts 
that existed at the close of the 18th century with 
perhaps the single exception of weaving, still exist 
to-day. Handicraft is constantly being displaced by 
the more perfect industrial systems, just as in 
medieval times housework and wage-work were 
ousted by handicraft, only now it occurs in a less 
violent manner, on the field of free competition. 
This competition of all with all, supported as it 
is by a perfected system of transportation and 
communication, often compels the transition from 
custom to wholesale production, even where from 
the technical standpoint the former might still 
have been possible. Many independent master 
workmen enter the service of the entrepreneur 
carrying On commission or factory work just as 
their predecessors a thousand years ago became 
manorial labourers. 

Handicraft has thus been relegated economically 
and socially to a secondary position. But even if 
it will no longer flourish in the large towns, it has 
in compensation spread all the more in the country, 
and here called forth, in combination with agricul- 
ture, numerous industries upon which the eye of 
the philanthropist can rest with delight. Handicraft, 
it may be said with certainty, will no- more dis- 
appear than wage-work and housework have dis- 
appeared. What it has won for society in a time 
of universal feudalization, namely, a robust class of 
people independent of landed property, whose 
existence is based upon personal worth and a small 
amount of movables, and who are a repository of 
popular morality and uprightness—that will and 


must remain a lasting possession, even though the 
existence of those whom these virtues wil] in future 
adorn may rest upon a different basis. 

In recent times there has been raised with rare 
persistence a cry for the uprooting of the older 
industry. Handicraft, house industry, in general 
all forms of work on a small scale are, we are told, 
a drag upon the national productive power; they 
are “antiquated, superseded, rude, not to say so- 
cially impeditive methods of production,” which 
in the best interests of those who follow them must 
be replaced by a “rational and judicious organiza- 
tion and regulation of human activities on a large 
scale,” if the actual national production is not to 
lag far behind what is technically possible. 

This short-sighted economico-political theoriz- 
ing is not new. There was once a time when every 
peasant shoemaker who raised his own potatoes 
and cabbage was looked upon as a sort of enemy 
to the highest possible national wealth, and when 
people would have liked to force him by police 
regulation to stick to his last, even though at the 
same time he ran the risk of starving. Truly, it has 
always been much easier to censure than to under- 
stand. 

If, instead of such dogmatic pronouncements, a 
willingness had been shown to make an unbiassed 
investigation of the conditions governing those 
older and supposedly antiquated systems of pro- 
duction, the conviction would soon have arisen that 
in the majority of cases where they still persist 
they are economically and socially justifiable; and 
the means for the removal of the existing evils 
would be sought in the soil in which these indus- 
trial forms are rooted instead of such drastic 
remedies being applied to them. In this way we 
should undoubtedly preserve the good of each of 
these individual systems and be striving only to 
remove their disadvantages. 

For, after all, the comforting result of every 
serious consideration of history is, that no single 
element of culture which has once entered into 
the life of men is lost; that even after the hour of 
its predominance has expired, it continues in some 
more modest position to cooperate in the realiza- 
tion of the great end in which we all believe, the 
helping of mankind towards more and more perfect 
forms of existence. 
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2. The Fundamentals of Economic Development 


BY JOSEPH A. SCHUMPETER 


WE NOW come to the third of the ele- 
ments with which our analysis works, namely the 
“new combination of means of production,” and 
credit. Although all three elements form a whole, 
the third may be described as the fundamental phe- 
nomenon of economic development. The carrying 
out of new combinations we call “enterprise”; the 
individuals whose function it is to carry them out 
we call “entrepreneurs.” These concepts are at once 
broader and narrower than the usual. Broader, 
because in the first place we call entrepreneurs not 
only those “independent” businessmen in an ex- 
change economy who are usually so designated, 
but all who actually fulfil the function by which 
we define the concept, even if they are, as is 
becoming the rule, “dependent” employees of a 
company, like managers, members of boards of 
directors, and so forth, or even if their actual power 
to perform the entrepreneurial function has any 
other foundations, such as the control of a majority 
of shares. As it is the carrying out of new com- 
binations that constitutes the entrepreneur, it is not 
necessary that he should be permanently connected 
with an individual firm; many “financiers,” “pro- 
motors,” and so forth are not, and still they may 
be entrepreneurs in our sense. On the other hand, 
our concept is narrower than the traditional one in 
that it does not include all heads of firms or man- 
agers or industrialists who merely may operate an 
established business, but only those who actually 
perform that function. Nevertheless I maintain that 
the above definition does no more than formulate 
with greater precision what the traditional doctrine 
really means to convey. In the first place our 
definition agrees with the usual one on the 
fundamental point of distinguishing between 
“entrepreneurs” and “capitalists’—irrespective of 
whether the latter are regarded as owners of 
money, claims to money, or material goods. This 
distinction is common property to-day and has 
been so for a considerable time. It also settles the 
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question whether the ordinary shareholder as such 
is an entrepreneur, and disposes of the conception 
of the entrepreneur as risk bearer.* Furthermore, 
the ordinary characterisation of the entrepreneur 
type by such expessions as “initiative,” “authority,” 
or “foresight” points entirely in our direction. For 
there is little scope for such qualities within the 
routine of the circular flow, and if this had been 
sharply separated from the occurrence of changes 
in this routine itself, the emphasis in the definition 
of the function of entrepreneurs would have been 
shifted automatically to the latter. Finally there are 
definitions which we could simply accept. There is 
in particular the well known one that goes back 
to J. B. Say: the entrepreneur’s function is to com- 
bine the productive factors, to bring them together. 
Since this is a performance of a special kind only 
when the factors are combined for the first time— 
while it is merely routine work if done in the course 
of running a business—this definition coincides 
with ours. When Mataja (in Unternehmergewinn) 
defines the entrepreneur as one who receives profit, 
we have only to add the conclusion of the first 
chapter, that there is no profit in the circular flow, 
in order to trace this formulation too back to ours.’ 


1, Risk obviously always falls on the owner of the means 
of production or of the money-capital which was paid for 
them, hence never on the entrepreneur as such. A share- 
holder may be an entrepreneur. He may even owe to his 
holding a controlling interest the power to act as an en- 
trepreneur, Shareholders per se, however, are never en- 
trepreneurs, but merely capitalists, who in consideration of 
their submitting to certain risks participate in profits. That 
this is no reason to look upon them as anything but capital- 
ists is shown by the facts, first, that the average share- 
holder has normally no power to influence the management 
of his company, and secondly, that participation in profits 
is frequent in cases in which everyone recognises the 
presence of a loan contract. Compare, for example, the 
Graeco-Roman foenus nauticum. Surely this interpretation 
is more true to life than the other one, which, following 
the lead of a faulty legal construction—which can only be 
explained historically—attributes functions to the average 
shareholder which he hardly ever thinks of discharging. 

2. The definition of the entrepreneur in terms of en- 
trepreneurial profit instead of in terms of the function the 
performance of which creates the entrepreneurial profit 
is obviously not brilliant. But we have still another objec- 
tion to it: we shall see that entrepreneurial profit does not 
fall to the entrepreneur by “necessity” in the same sense 
as the marginal product of labor does to the worker. 
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And this view is not foreign to traditional theory, 
as is shown by the construction of the entrepreneur 
faisant ni bénéfice ni perte, which has been worked 
out rigorously by Walras, but is the property of 
many other authors. The tendency is for the 
entrepreneur to make neither profit nor loss in 
the circular flow—that is he has no function of a 
special kind there, he simply does not exist; but 
in his stead, there are heads of firms or business 
managers of a different type which we had better 
not designate by the same term. 

It is a prejudice to believe that the knowledge of 
the historical origin of an institution or of a type 
immediately shows us its sociological or economic 
nature. Such knowledge often leads us to under- 
stand it, but it does not directly yield a theory of 
it. Still more false is the belief that “primitive” 
forms of a type are also ipso facto the “simpler” 
or the “more original” in the sense that they show 
their nature more purely and with fewer complica- 
tions than later ones. Very frequently the opposite 
is the case, amongst other reasons because increas- 
ing specialisation may allow functions and qualities 
to stand out sharply, which are more difficult to 
recognise in more primitive conditions when mixed 
with others. So it is in our case. In the general 
position of the chief of a primitive horde it is 
difficult to separate the entrepreneurial element 
from the others. For the same reason most econo- 
mists up to the time of the younger Mill failed 
to keep capitalist and entrepreneur distinct because 
the manufacturer of a hundred years ago was both; 
and certainly the course of events since then has 
facilitated the making of this distinction, as the 
system of land tenure in England has facilitated 
the distinction between farmer and landowner, 
while on the Continent this distinction is still 
occasionally neglected, especially in the case of the 
peasant who tills his own soil.* But in our case 
there are still more of such difficulties. The 
entrepreneur of earlier times was not:only as a 
rule the capitalist too, he was also often—as he 
still is to-day in the case of small concerns—his 
own technical expert, in so far as a professional 
specialist was not called in for special cases. Like- 
wise he was (and is) often his own buying and 
selling agent, the head of his office, his own per- 
sonnel manager, and sometimes, even though as a 
rule he of course employed solicitors, his own legal 


3. Only this neglect explains the attitude of many so- 
cialistic theorists towards peasant property. For smallness 
of the individual possession makes a difference only for 
the petit-bourgeois, not for the socialist. The criterion of 
the employment of labor other than that of the owner and 
his family is economically relevant only from the stand- 
point of a kind of exploitation theory which is hardly 
tenable any longer. 


adviser in current affairs. And it was performing 
some or all of these functions that regularly filled 
his days. The carrying out of new combinations 
can no more be a vocation than the making and 
execution of strategical decisions, although it 
is this function and not his routine work that 
characterises the military leader. Therefore the 
entrepreneur’s essential function must always ap- 
pear mixed up with other kinds of activity, which 
as a rule must be much more conspicuous than 
the essential one. Hence the Marshallian definition 
of the entrepreneur, which simply treats the 
entrepreneurial function as “management” in the 
widest meaning, will naturally appeal to most of 
us. We do not accept it, simply because it does 
not bring out what we consider to be the salient 
point and the only one which specifically dis- 
tinguishes entrepreneurial from other activities. 
Nevertheless there are types—the course of 
events has evolved them by degrees—which exhibit 
the entrepreneurial function with particular puritv. 
The “promoter,” to be sure, belongs to them only 
with qualifications. For, neglecting the associations 
relative to social and moral status which are at- 
tached to this type, the promoter is frequently 
only an agent intervening on commission, who 
does the work of financial technique in floating 
the new enterprise. In this case he is not its creator 
nor the driving power in the process. However, he 
may be the latter also, and then he is something 
like an “entrepreneur by profession.” But the mod- 
ern type of “captain of industry” corresponds more 
closely to what is meant here, especially if one 
recognises his identity on the one hand with, say, 
the commercial entrepreneur of twelfth-century 
Venice—or, among later types, with John Law— 
and on the other hand with the village potentate 
who combines with his agriculture and his cattle 
trade, say, a rural brewery, an hotel, and a store. 
But whatever the type, everyone is an entrepreneur 
only when he actually “carries out new combina- 
tions,” and loses that character as soon as he has 
built up his business, when he settles down to 
running it as other people run their businesses. 
This is the rule, of course, and hence it is just as 
rare for anyone always to remain an entrepreneur 
throughout the decades of his active life as it is 
for a businessman never to have a moment in which 
he is an entrepreneur, to however modest a degree. 
Because being an entrepreneur is not a pro- 
fession and as a rule not a lasting condition, 
entrepreneurs do not form a social class in the 
technical sense, as, for example, landowners or 
capitalists or workmen do. Of course the en- 
trepreneurial function will lead to certain class 
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positions for the successful entrepreneur and his 
family. It can also put its stamp on an epoch of 
social history, can form a style of life, or systems 
of moral and aesthetic values; but in itself it sig- 
nifies a class position no more than it presupposes 
one. And the class position which may be attained 
is not as such an entrepreneurial position, but is 
characterised as landowning or capitalist, accord- 
ing to how the proceeds of the enterprise are used. 
Inheritance of the pecuniary result and of personal 
qualities may then both keep up this position for 
more than one generation and make further enter- 
prise easier for descendants, but the function of 
the entrepreneur itself cannot be inherited, as is 
shown well enough by the history of manufacturing 
families.* 

But now the decisive question arises: why then 
is the carrying out of new combinations a special 
process and the object of a special kind of “func- 
tion”; Every individual carries on his economic 
affairs as well as he can. To be sure, his own in- 
tentions are never realised with ideal perfection, 
but ultimately his behavior is moulded by the 
influence on him of the results of his conduct, so as 
to fit circumstances which do not as a rule change 
suddenly. If a business can never be absolutely 
perfect in any sense, yet it in time approaches a 
relative perfection having regard to the surround- 
ing world, the social conditions, the knowledge of 
the time, and the horizon of each individual or 
each group. New possibilities are continuously 
being offered by the surrounding world, in par- 
ticular new discoveries are continuously being 
added to the existing store of knowledge. Why 
should not the individual make just as much 
use of the new possibilities as of the old, and, 
according to the market position as he understands 
it, keep pigs instead of cows, or even choose a 
new crop rotation, if this can be seen to be more 
advantageous? And what kind of special new 
phenomena or problems, not to be found in the 
established circular flow, can arise there? 

While in the accustomed circular flow every 
individual can act promptly and rationally because 
he is sure of his ground and is supported by the 
conduct, as adjusted to this circular flow, of all 
other individuals, who in turn expect the ac- 
customed activity from him, he cannot simply do 
this when he is confronted by a new task. While 
in the accustomed channels his own ability and 
experience suffice for the normal individual, when 
confronted with innovations he needs guidance. 


4. On the nature of the entrepreneurial function also 
compare my statement in the article ‘“Unternehmer” in 
the Handworterbuch der Staatswissenschaften. 


While he swims with the stream in the circular 
flow which is familiar to him, he swims against the 
stream if he wishes to change its channel. What 
was formerly a help becomes a hindrance. What 
was a familiar datum becomes an unknown. Where 
the boundaries of routine stop, many people can 
go no further, and the rest can only do so ina 
highly variable manner. The assumption that con- 
duct is prompt and rational is in all cases a fiction. 
But it proves to be sufficiently near to reality, if 
things have time to hammer logic into men. Where 
this has happened, and within the limits in which 
it has happened, one may rest content with this 
fiction and build theories upon it. It is then not 
true that habit or custom or non-economic ways of 
thinking cause a hopeless difference between the 
individuals of different classes, times, or cultures, 
and that, for example, the “economics of the stock 
exchange” would be inapplicable say to the peas- 
ants of to-day or to the craftsmen of the Middle 
Ages. On the contrary the same theoretical picture” 
in its broadest contour lines fits the individuals of 
quite different cultures, whatever their degree of 
intelligence and of economic rationality, and we 
can depend upon it that the peasant sells his calf 
just as cunningly and egotistically as the stock 
exchange member his portfolio of shares. But this 
holds good only where precedents without number 
have formed conduct through decades and, in 
fundamentals, through hundreds and thousands of 
years, and have eliminated unadapted behavior. 
Outside of these limits our fiction loses its closeness 
to reality.* To cling to it there also, as the traditional 
theory does, is to hide an essential thing and to ig- 
nore a fact which, in contrast with other deviations 
of our assumptions from reality, is theoretically 
important and the source of the explanation of 
phenomena which would not exist without it. 
Therefore, in describing the circular flow one 
must treat combinations of means of production 
(the production-functions) as data, like natural pos- 


5. The same theoretical picture, obviously not the same 
sociological, cultural, and so forth. 

6. How much this is the case is best seen to-day in 
the economic life of those nations, and within our civilisa- 
tion in the economics of those individuals, whom the de- 
velopment of the last century has not yet completely 
drawn into its stream, for example, in the economy of the 
Central European peasant. This peasant “calculates”; 
there is no deficiency of the “economic way of thinking” 
(Wirtschaftsgesinnung) in him, Yet he cannot take a step 
out of the beaten path; his economy has not changed at 
all for centuries, except perhaps through the exercise of 
external force and influence. Why? Because the choice 
of new methods is not simply an element in the concept of 
rational economic action, nor a matter of course, but a 
distinct process which stands in need of special explana- 
tion, 
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sibilities, and admit only small’ variations at the 
margins, such as every individual can accomplish 
by adapting himself to changes in his economic 
environment, without materially deviating from 
familiar lines. Therefore, too, the carrying out of 
new combinations is a special function, and the 
privilege of a type of people who are much less 
numerous than all those who have the “objective” 
possibility of doing it. Therefore, finally, en- 
trepreneurs are a special type,° and their behavior 


7. Small disturbances which may indeed, as mentioned 
earlier, in time add up to great amounts. The decisive point 
is that the businessman, if he makes them, never alters his 
routine. The usual case is one of small, the exception one 
of great (uno actu great), disturbances. Only in this sense 
is emphasis put upon “smallness” here. The objection that 
there can be no difference in principle between small and 
large disturbances is not effective. For it is false in itself, in 
so far as it is based upon the disregard of the principle of 
the infinitesimal method, the essence of which lies in the 
fact that one can assert of “small quantities’ under cer- 
tain circumstances what one cannot assert of “large quan- 
tities.”” But the reader who takes umbrage at the large-small 
contrast may, if he wishes, substitute for it the contrast 
adapting-spontaneous. Personally I am not willing to do 
this because the latter method of expression is much easier 
to misunderstand than the former and really would de- 
mand still longer explanations. 

8. In the first place it is a question of a type of conduct 
and of a type of person in so far as this conduct is acces- 
sible in very unequal measure and to relatively few peo- 
ple, so that it constitutes their outstanding characteristic. 
Because the exposition of the first edition was reproached 
with exaggerating and mistaking the peculiarity of this con- 
duct, and with overlooking the fact that it is more or less 
open to every businessman, and because the exposition in 
a later paper (“Wellenbewegung des Wirtschaftslebens,” 
Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft) was charged with introduc- 
ing an intermediate type (‘‘half-static’’ businessmen), the 
following may be submitted. The conduct in question is 
peculiar in two ways. First, because it is directed towards 
something different and signifies doing something different 
from other conduct. One may indeed in this connection 
include it with the latter in a higher unity, but this does 
not alter the fact that a theoretically relevant difference 
exists between the two, and that only one of them is ade- 
quately described by traditional theory. Secondly, the 
type of conduct in question not only differs from the other 
in its object, “innovation” being peculiar to it, but also 
in that it presupposes aptitudes differing in kind and not 
only in degree from those of mere rational economic be- 
havior. 

Now these aptitudes are presumably distributed in an 
ethically homogeneous population just like others, that is 
the curve of their distribution has a maximum ordinate, 
deviations on either side of which become rarer the greater 
they are. Similiarly we can assume that every healthy man 
can sing if he will. Perhaps half the individuals in an 
ethically homogeneous group have the capacity for it to 
an average degree, a quarter in progressively diminishing 
measure, and, let us say, a quarter in a measure above the 
average; and within this quarter, through a series of con- 
tinually increasing singing ability and continually diminish- 
ing number of people who possess it, we come finally to 
the Carusos. Only in this quarter are we struck in general 
by the singing ability, and only in the supreme instances 
can it become the characterising mark of the person. Al- 
though practically all men can sing, singing ability does 
not cease to be a distinguishable characteristic and attri- 
bute of a minority, indeed not exactly of a type, because 


a special problem, the motive power of a great 
number of significant phenomena. Hence, our 
position may be characterised by three correspond- 
ing pairs of opposites. First, by the opposition of 
two real processes: the circular flow or the tend- 
ency towards equilibrium on the one hand, a 
change in the channels of economic routine or a 
spontaneous change in the economic data arising 
from within the system on the other. Secondly, by 
the opposition of two theoretical apparatuses: 
statics and dynamics.’ Thirdly, by the opposition 


this characteristic—unlike ours—affects the total person- 
ality relatively little. 

Let us apply this: Again, a quarter of the population 
may be so poor in those qualities, let us say here pro- 
visionally, of economic initiative that the deficiency makes 
itself felt by poverty of their moral personality, and they 
play a wretched part in the smallest affairs of private and 
professional life in which this element is called for. We 
recognise this type and know that many of the best clerks, 
distinguished by devotion to duty, expert knowledge, and 
exactitude, belong to it. Then comes the “half,” the 
“normal.” These prove themselves to be better in the 
things which even within the established channels cannot 
simply be “dispatched” (erledigen) but must also be “de- 
cided” (entscheiden) and “carried out” (durchsetzen). 
Practically all business people belong here, otherwise they 
would never have attained their positions; most represent 
a selection—individually or hereditarily tested. A textile 
manufacturer travels no “new” road when he goes to a 
wool auction. But the situations there are never the same, 
and the success of the business depends so much upon 
skill and initiative in buying wool that the fact that the 
textile industry has so far exhibited no trustification com- 
parable with that in heavy manufacturing is undoubtedly 
partly explicable by the reluctance of the cleverer manu- 
facturers to renounce the advantage of their own skill 
in buying wool. From there, rising in the scale we come 
finally into the highest quarter, to people who are a type 
characterised by super-normal qualities of intellect and 
will. Within this type there are not only many varieties 
(merchants, manufacturers, financiers, etc.) but also a 
continuous variety of degrees of intensity in “initiative.” 
In our argument types of every intensity occur, Many a 
one can steer a safe course, where no one has yet been; 
others follow where first another went before; still others 
only in the crowd, but in this among the first. So also the 
great political leader of every kind and time is a type, 
yet not a thing unique, but only the apex of a pyramid 
from which there is a continuous variation down to the 
average and from it to the sub-normal values. And yet 
not only is “leading” a special function, but the leader also 
something special, distinguishable—wherefore there is no 
sense in our case in asking: ‘‘Where does that type begin 
then? and then to exclaim: “This is no type at all!” 

9. It has been objected against the first edition that it 
sometimes defines ‘‘statics” as a theoretical ‘construction, 
sometimes as the picture of an actual state of economic 
life. I believe that the present exposition gives no ground 
for this opinion. “Static” theory does not assume a sta- 
tionary economy; it also treats of the effects of changes in 
data. In itself, therefore, there is no necessary connection 
between static theory and stationary reality. Only in so 
far as one can exhibit the fundamental form of the 
economic course of events with the maximum simplicity in 
an unchanging economy does this assumption recommend 
itself to theory. The stationary economy is for uncounted 
thousands of years, and also in historical times in many 
places for centuries, an incontrovertible fact, apart from 
the fact, moreover, which Sombart emphasised, that there 
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of two types of conduct, which, following reality, 
we Can picture as two types of individuals: mere 
managers and entrepreneurs. And therefore the 
“best method” of producing in the theoretical sense 
is to be conceived as “the most advantageous 
among the methods which have been empirically 
tested and become familiar.” But it is not the “best” 
of the methods “possible’ at the time. If one does 
not make this distinction, the concept becomes 
meaningless and precisely those problems remain 
unsolved which our interpretation is meant to 
provide for. 

Let us now formulate precisely the characteristic 
feature of the conduct and type under discussion. 
The smallest daily action embodies a huge mental 
effort. Every schoolboy would have to be a mental 
giant, if he himself had to create all he knows and 
uses by his own individual activity. And every man 
would have to be a giant of wisdom and will, if 
he had in every case to create anew all the rules 
by which he guides his everyday conduct. This is 
true not only of thosé decisions and actions of 
individual and social life the principles of which 
are the product of tens of thousands of years, but 
also of those products of shorter periods and of 
a more special nature which constitute the par- 
ticular instrument for performing vocational tasks. 
But precisely the things the performance of which 
according to this should involve a supreme effort, 
in general demand no special individual effort at 


is a tendency towards a stationary state in every period of 
depression. Hence it is readily understood how this histori- 
cal fact and that theoretical construction have allied them- 
selves in a way which led to some confusion. The words 
“statics” and “dynamics” the author would not now use 
in the meaning they carry above, where they are simply 
short expressions for “theory of the circular flow” and 
“theory of development.” One more thing: theory em- 
ploys two methods of interpretation, which may perhaps 
make difficulties. If it is to be shown how all the elements of 
the economic system are determined in equilibrium by one 
another, this equilibrium system is considered as not yet 
existing and is built up before our eyes ab ovo. This does 
not mean that its coming into being is genetically explained 
thereby. Only its existence and functioning are made logi- 
cally clear by mental dissection. And the experiences and 
habits of individuals are assumed as existing. How just 
these productive combinations have come about is not 
thereby explained. Further, if two contiguous equilibrium 
positions are to be investigated, then sometimes (not al- 
ways), as in Pigou’s Economics of Welfare, the “best” 
productive combination in the first is compared with the 
“best” in the second. And this again need not, but may, 
mean that the two combinations in the sense meant here 
differ not only by small variations in quantity but in their 
whole technical and commercial structure. Here too the 
coming into being of the second combination and the 
problems connected with it are not investigated, but only 
the functioning and the outcome of the already existing 
combination. Even though justified as far as it goes, this 
method of treatment passes over our problem. If the as- 
sertion were implied that this is also settled by it, it would 
be false. 


all; those which should be especially difficult are 
in reality especially easy; what should demand 
superhuman capacity is accessible to the least 
gifted, given mental health. In particular within the 
ordinary routine there is no need for leadership. 
Of course it is still necessary to set people their 
tasks, to keep up discipline, and so forth; but this 
is easy and a function any normal person can 
learn to fulfil. Within the lines familiar to all, even 
the function of directing other people, though still 
necessary, is mere “work” like any other, com- 
parable to the service of tending a machine. All 
people get to know, and are able to do, their daily 
tasks in the customary way and ordinarily perform 
them by themselves; the “director” has his routine 
as they have theirs; and his directive function 
serves merely to correct individual aberrations. 

This is so because all knowledge and habit once 
acquired becomes as firmly rooted in ourselves as 
a railway embankment in the earth. It does not 
require to be continually renewed and consciously 
reproduced, but sinks into the strata of sub- 
consciousness. It is normally transmitted almost 
without friction by inheritance, teaching, upbring- 
ing, pressure of environment. Everything we think, 
feel, or do often enough becomes automatic and 
our conscious life is unburdened of it. The enor- 
mous economy of force, in the race and the indi- 
vidual, here involved is not great enough, however, 
to make daily life a light burden and to prevent 
its demands from exhausting the average energy all 
the same. But it is great enough to make it possible 
to meet the ordinary claims. This holds good like- 
wise for economic daily life. And from this it fol- 
lows also for economic life that every step outside 
the boundary of routine has difficulties and involves 
a new element. It is this element that constitutes 
the phenomena of leadership. 

The nature of these difficulties may be focussed 
in the following three points. First, outside these 
accustomed channels the individual is without 
those data for his decisions and those rules of 
conduct which are usually very accurately known 
to him within them. Of course he must still foresee 
and estimate on the basis of his experience. But 
many things must remain uncertain, still others 
are only ascertainable within wide limits, some can 
perhaps only be “guessed.” In particular this is 
true of those data which the individual strives to 
alter and of those which he wants to create. Now 
he must really to some extent do what tradition 
does for him in everyday life, viz. consciously plan 
his conduct in every particular. There will be much 
more conscious rationality in this than in custom- 
ary action, which as such does not need to be 
reflected upon at all; but this plan must necessarily 
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be open not only to errors greater in degree, but 
also to other kinds of errors than those occurring 
in customary action. What has been done already 
has the sharp-edged reality of all the things which 
we have seen and experienced; the new is only the 
figment of our imagination. Carrying out a new 
plan and acting according to a customary one are 
things as different as making a road and walking 
along it. 

How different a thing this is becomes clearer if 
one bears in mind the impossibility of surveying 
exhaustively all the effects and counter-effects of 
the projected enterprise. Even as many of them as 
could in theory be ascertained if one had unlimited 
time and means must practically remain in the 
dark. As military action must be taken in a given 
strategic position even if all the data potentially 
procurable are not available, so also in economic 
life action must be taken without working out all 
the details of what is to be done. Here the success 
of everything depends upon intuition, the capacity 
of seeing things in a way which afterwards proves 
to be true, even though it cannot be established at 
the moment, and of grasping the essential fact, dis- 
carding the unessential, even though one can give 
no account of the principles by which this is done. 
Thorough preparatory work, and special knowl- 
edge, breadth of intellectual understanding, talent 
for logical analysis, may under certain circum- 
stances be sources of failure. The more accurately, 
however, we learn to know the natural and social 
world, the more perfect our control of facts be- 
comes; and the greater the extent, with time and 
progressive rationalisation, within which things 
can be simply calculated, and indeed quickly and 
reliably calculated, the more the significance of 
this function decreases. Therefore the importance 
of the entrepreneur type must diminish just as the 
importance of the military commander has already 
diminished. Nevertheless a part of the very essence 
of each type is bound up with this function. 

As this first point lies in the task, so the second 
lies in the psyche of the businessman himself. It 
is not only objectively more difficult to do some- 
thing new than what is familiar and tested by ex- 
perience, but the individual feels reluctance to it 
and would do so even if the objective difficulties 
did not exist. This is so in all fields. The history 
of science is one great confirmation of the fact 
that we find it exceedingly difficult to adopt a new 
scientific point of view or method. Thought turns 
again and again into the accustomed track even if 
it has become unsuitable and the more suitable 
innovation in itself presents no particular difficul- 
ties. The very nature of fixed habits of thinking, 
their energy-saving function, is founded upon the 


fact that they have become subconscious, that they 
yield their results automatically and are proof 
against criticism and even against contradiction by 
individual facts. But precisely because of this they 
become drag-chains when they have outlived their 
usefulness. So it is also in the economic world. In the 
breast of one who wishes to do something new, the 
forces of habit rise up and bear witness against the 
embryonic project. A new and another kind of effort 
of will is therefore necessary in order to wrest, 
amidst the work and care of the daily round, scope 
and time for conceiving and working out the new 
combination and to bring oneself to look upon it 
as a real possibility and not merely as a day-dream. 
This mental freedom presupposes a great surplus 
force over the everyday demand and is something 
peculiar and by nature rare. 

The third point consists in the reaction of the 
social environment against one who wishes to do 
something new. This reaction may manifest itself 
first of all in the existence of legal or political 
impediments. But neglecting this, any deviating 
conduct by a member of a social group is con- 
demned, though in greatly varying degrees accord- 
ing as the social group is used to such conduct or 
not. Even a deviation from social custom in such 
things as dress or manners arouses opposition, and 
of course all the more so in the graver cases. This 
opposition is stronger in primitive stages of culture 
than in others, but it is never absent. Even mere 
astonishment at the deviation, even merely noticing 
it, exercises a pressure on the individual. The mani- 
festation of condemnation may at once bring 
noticeable consequences in its train. It may even 
come to social ostracism and finally to physical 
prevention or to direct attack. Neither the fact that 
progressive differentiation weakens this opposition 
—especially as the most important cause of the 
weakening is the very development which we wish 
to explain—nor the further fact that the social 
Opposition operates under certain circumstances 
and upon many individuals as a stimulus, changes 
anything in principle in the significance of it. Sur- 
mounting this opposition is always a special kind 
of task which does not exist in the customary 
course of life, a task which also requires a special 
kind of conduct. In matters economic this resist- 
ance manifests itself first of all in the groups 
threatened by the innovation, then in the difficulty 
in finding the necessary cooperation, finally in the 
difficulty in winning over consumers. Even though 
these elements are still effective to-day, despite the 
fact that a period of turbulent development has 
accustomed us to the appearance and the carrying 
out of innovations, they can be best studied in the 
beginnings of capitalism. But they are so obvious 
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there that it would be time lost for our purposes 
to dwell upon them. 

There is leadership only for these reasons—lead- 
ership, that is, as a special kind of function and 
in contrast to a mere difference in rank, which 
would exist in every social body, in the smallest as 
in the largest, and in combination with which it 
generally appears. The facts alluded to create a 
boundary beyond which the majority of people do 
not function promptly by themselves and require 
help from a minority. If social life had in all 
respects the relative immutability of, for example, 
the astronomical world, or if mutable this mutabil- 
ity were yet incapable of being influenced by 
human action, or finally if capable of being so 
influenced this type of action were yet equally 
open to everyone, then there would be no special 
function of leadership as distinguished from rou- 
tine work. 

The specific problem of leadership arises and 
the leader type appears only where new possibilities 
present themselves. That is why it is so strongly 
marked among the Normans at the time of their 
conquests and so feebly among the Slavs in the 
centuries of their unchanging and relatively pro- 
tected life in the marshes of the Pripet. Our three 
points characterise the nature of the function as 
well as the conduct or behavior which constitutes 
the leader type. It is no part of his function to 
“find” or to “create” new possibilities. They are 
always present, abundantly accumulated by all 
sorts of people. Often they are also generally 
known and being discussed by scientific or literary 
writers. In other cases, there is nothing to discover 
about them, because they are quite obvious. To 
take an example from political life, it was not at 
all difficult to see how the social and political con- 
ditions of France at the time of Louis XVI could 
have been improved so as to avoid a breakdown 
of the ancien régime. Plenty of people as a matter 
of fact did see it. But nobody was in a position to 
do it. Now, it is this “doing the thing,” without 
which possibilities are dead, of which the Jeader’s 
function consists. This holds good of all kinds of 
leadership, ephemeral as well as more enduring 
ones. The former may serve as an instance. What 
is to be done in a casual emergency is as a rule 
quite simple. Most or all people may see it, yet 
they want someone to speak out, to lead, and to 
organise. Even leadership which influences merely 
by example, as artistic or scientific leadership, does 
not consist simply in finding or creating the new 
thing but in so impressing the social group with it 
as to draw it on in its wake. It is, therefore, more 
by will than by intellect that the leaders fulfil their 


function, more by “authority,” “personal weight,” 
and so forth than by original ideas. 

Economic leadership in particular must hence be 
distinguished from “invention.” As long as they are 
not carried into practice, inventions are econom- 
ically irrelevant. And to carry any improvement 
into effect is a task entirely different from the 
inventing of it, and a task, moreover, requiring 
entirely different kinds of aptitudes. Although 
entrepreneurs of course may be inventors just as 
they may be capitalists, they are inventors not by 
nature of their function but by coincidence and 
vice versa. Besides, the innovations which it is 
the function of entrepreneurs to carry out need 
not necessarily be any inventions at all. It is, there- 
fore, not advisable, and it may be downright mis- 
leading, to stress the element of invention as much 
as many writers do. 

The entrepreneurial kind of leadership, as dis- 
tinguished from other kinds of economic leadership 
such as we should expect to find in a primitive tribe 
of a communist society, is of course colored by 
the conditions peculiar to it. It has none of that 
glamour which characterises other kinds of leader- 
ship. It consists in fulfilling a very special task 
which only in rare cases appeals to the imagination 
of the public. For its success, keenness and vigor 
are not more essential than a certain narrowness 
which seizes the immediate chance and nothing 
else. “Personal weight” is, to be sure, not without 
importance. Yet the personality of the capitalistic 
entrepreneur need not, and generally does not, 
answer to the idea most of us have of what a 
“leader” looks like, so much so that there is some 
difficulty in realizing that he comes within the 
sociological category of leader at all. He “leads” 
the means of production into new channels. But 
this he does, not by convincing people of the 
desirability of carrying out his plan or by creating 
confidence in his leading in the manner of a politi- 
cal leader—the only man he has to convince or to 
impress is the banker who is to finance him—but 
by buying them or their services, and then using 
them as he sees fit. He also leads in the sense that 
he draws other producers in his branch after him. 
But as they are his competitors, who first reduce 
and then annihilate his profit, this is, as it were, 
leadership against one’s own will. Finally, he ren- 
ders a service, the full appreciation of which takes a 
specialist’s knowledge of the case. It is not so easily 
understood by the public at large as a politician’s 
successful speech or a general’s victory in the field, 
not to insist on the fact that he seems to act—and 
often harshly—in his individual interest alone. We 
shall understand, therefore, that we do not observe, 
in this case, the emergence of all those affective val- 
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ues which are the glory of all other kinds of social 
teadership. Add to this the precariousness of the 
economic position both of the individual en- 
trepreneur and of entrepreneurs as a group, and 
the fact that when his economic success raises him 
socially he has no cultural tradition or attitude to 
fall back upon, but moves about in society as an 
upstart, whose ways are readily laughed at, and 
we shall understand why this type has never been 
popular, and why even scientific critique often 
makes short work of it.” 

We shall finally try to round off our picture of 
the entrepreneur in the same manner in which we 
always, in science as well as in practical life, try 
to understand human behavior, viz. by analysing 
the characteristic motives of his conduct. Any at- 
tempt to do this must of course meet with all those 
objections against the economist’s intrusion into 
“psychology” which have been made familiar by a 
long series of writers. We cannot here enter into 
the fundamental question of the relation between 
psychology and economics. It is enough to state 
that those who on principle object to any psycho- 
logical considerations in an economic argument 
may leave out what we are about to say without 
thereby losing contact with the argument of the 
following chapters. For none of the results to which 
our analysis is intended to lead stands or falls with 
our “psychology of the entrepreneur,” or could be 
vitiated by any errors in it. Nowhere is there, as 
the reader will easily satisfy himself, any necessity 
for us to overstep the frontiers of observable 
behavior. Those who do not object to all psychology 
but only to the kind of psychology which we know 
from the traditional textbook, will see that we do 
not adopt any part of the time-honored picture of 
the motivation of the “economic man.” 

In the theory of the circular flow, the importance 
of examining motives is very much reduced by the 
fact that the equations of the system of equilibrium 
may be so interpreted as not to imply any psychic 
magnitudes at all, as shown by the analysis of 
Pareto and of Barone. This is the reason why even 
very defective psychology interferes much less with 
results than one would expect. There may be 
rational conduct even in the absence of rational 
motive. But as soon as we really wish to penetrate 


10. It may, therefore, not be superfluous to point out 
that our analysis of the réle of the entrepreneur does not 
involve any “glorification” of the type, as some readers of 
the first edition of this book seemed to think. We do hold 
that entrepreneurs have an economic function as distin- 
guished from, say, robbers. But we neither style every 
entrepreneur a genius or a benefactor to humanity, nor do 
we wish to express any opinion about the comparative 
merits of the social organisation in which he plays his 
role, or about the question whetiier what he does could 
not be effected more cheaply or efficiently in other ways. 


into motivation, the problem proves by no means 
simple. Within given social circumstances and 
habits, most of what people do every day will 
appear to them primarily from the point of view 
of duty carrying a social or a superhuman sanction. 
There is very little of conscious rationality, still less 
of hedonism and of individual egoism about it, and 
so much of it as may safely be said to exist is of 
comparatively recent growth. Nevertheless, as long 
as we confine ourselves to the great outlines of 
constantly repeated economic action, we may link 
it up with wants and the desire to satisfy them, on 
condition that we are careful to recognise that 
economic motive so defined varies in intensity very 
much in time; that it is society that shapes the 
particular desires we observe; that wants must be 
taken with reference to the group which the indi- 
vidual thinks of when deciding his course of ac- 
tion—the family or any other group, smaller or 
larger than the family; that action does not 
promptly follow upon desire but only more or less 
imperfectly corresponds to it; that the field of indi- 
vidual choice is always, though in very different 
ways and to very different degrees, fenced in by 
social habits or conventions and the like: it still 
remains broadly true that, within the circular flow, 
everyone adapts himself to his environment so 
as to satisfy certain given wants—of himself or 
others—as best he can. In all cases, the meaning 
of economic action is the satisfaction of wants in 
the sense that there would be no economic action 
if there were no wants. In the case of the circular 
flow, we may also think of satisfaction of wants 
as the normal motive. 

The latter is not true for our type. In one sense, 
he may indeed be called the most rational and the 
most egotistical of all. For, as we have seen, con- 
scious rationality enters much more into the carry- 
ing out of new plans, which themselves have to be 
worked out before they can be acted upon, than 
into the mere running of an established business, 
which is largely a matter of routine. And the 
typical entrepreneur is more self-centered than 
other types, because he relies less than they do on 
tradition and connection and because his character- 
istic task—theoretically as well as historically— 
consists precisely in breaking up old, and creating 
new, tradition. Although this applies primarily to 
his economic action, it also extends to the moral, 
cultural, and social consequences of it. It is, of 
course, no mere coincidence that the period of the 
rise of the entrepreneur type also gave birth to 
Utilitarianism. 

But his conduct and his motive are “rational” 
in no other sense. And in no sense is his character- 
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istic motivation of the hedonist kind. If we define 
hedonist motive of action as the wish to satisfy 
one’s wants, we may indeed make “wants” include 
any impulse whatsoever, just as we may define 
egoism so as to include all altruistic values too, 
on the strength of the fact that they also mean 
something in the way of self-gratification. But this 
would reduce our definition to tautology. If we 
wish to give it meaning, we must restrict it to such 
wants as are capable of being satisfied by the 
consumption of goods, and to that kind of satisfac- 
tion which is expected from it. Then it is no longer 
true that our type is acting on a wish to satisfy his 
wants. 

For unless we assume that individuals of our 
type are driven along by an insatiable craving for 
hedonist satisfaction, the operations of Gossen’s 
law would in the case of business leaders soon put 
a stop to further effort. Experience teaches, how- 
ever, that typical entrepreneurs retire from the 
arena only when and because their strength is spent 
and they feel no longer equal to their task. This 
does not seem to verify the picture of the economic 
man, balancing probable results against disutility 
of effort and reaching in due course a point of 
equilibrium beyond which he is not willing to go. 
Effort, in our case, does not seem to weigh at all 
in the sense of being felt as a reason to stop. And 
activity of the entrepreneurial type is obviously an 
obstacle to hedonist enjoyment of those kinds of 
commodity which are usually acquired by incomes 
beyond a certain size, because their “consumption” 
presupposes leisure. Hedonistically, therefore, the 
conduct which we usually observe in individuals of 
our type would be irrational. 

This would not, of course, prove the absence of 
hedonistic motive. Yet it points to another psychol- 
ogy of non-hedonist character, especially if we 
take into account the indifference to hedonist 
enjoyment which is often conspicuous in outstand- 
ing specimens of the type and which is not difficult 
to understand. 

First of all, there is the dream and the will to 
found a private kingdom, usually, though not 
necessarily, also a dynasty. The modern world 
really does not know any such positions, but what 
may be attained by industrial or commercial suc- 
cess is still the nearest approach to medieval lord- 
ship possible to modern man. Its fascination is 
specially strong for people who have no other 
chance of achieving social distinction. The sensa- 
tion of power and independence loses nothing by 
the fact that both are largely illusions. Closer 
analysis would lead to discovering an endless 
variety within this group of motives, from spiritual 
ambition down to mere snobbery. But this need 


not detain us. Let it suffice to point out that motives 
of this kind, although they stand nearest to con- 
sumers’ satisfaction, do not coincide with it. 

Then there is the will to conquer: the impulse to 
fight, to prove oneself superior to others, to succeed 
for the sake, not of the fruits of success, but of 
success itself. From this aspect, economic action 
becomes akin to sport—there are financial races, 
or rather boxing-matches. The financial result is a 
secondary consideration, or, at all events, mainly 
valued as an index of success and as a symptom 
of victory, the displaying of which very often is 
more important as a motive of large expenditure 
than the wish for the consumers’ goods themselves. 
Again we should find countless nuances, some of 
which, like social ambition, shade into the first 
group of motives. And again we are faced with a 
motivation characteristically different from that of 
“satisfaction of wants” in the sense defined above, 
or from, to put the same thing into other words, 
“hedonistic adaptation.” 

Finally, there is the joy of creating, of getting 
things done, or simply of exercising one’s energy 
and ingenuity. This is akin to a ubiquitous motive, 
but nowhere else does it stand out as an independ- 
ent factor of behavior with anything like the clear- 
ness with which it obtrudes itself in our case. Our 
type seeks out difficulties, changes in order to 
change, delights in ventures. This group of motives 
is the most distinctly anti-hedonist of the three. 

Only with the first groups of motives is private 
property as the result of entrepreneurial activity 
an essential factor in making it operative. With the 
other two it is not. Pecuniary gain is indeed a very 
accurate expression of success, especially of rela- 
tive success, and from the standpoint of the man 
who strives for it, it has the additional advantage 
of being an objective fact and largely independent 
of the opinion of others. These and other peculiari- 
ties incident to the mechanism of “acquisitive” 
society make it very difficult to replace it as a motor 
of industrial development, even if we would discard 
the importance it has for creating a fund ready 
for investment. Nevertheless it is true that the 
second and third groups of entrepreneurial motives 
may in principle be taken care of by other social 
arrangements not involving private gain from 
economic innovation. What other stimuli could be 
provided, and how they could be made to work as 
well as the “capitalistic” ones do, are questions 
which are beyond our theme. They are taken too 
lightly by social reformers, and are altogether 
ignored by fiscal radicalism. But they are not in- 
soluble, and may be answered by detailed observa- 
tion of the psychology of entrepreneurial activity, 
at least for given times and places. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Stratification and Mobility 


HOUGH IT IS PROMINENT IN 
more recent sociology, particularly in the United 
States, the subject of social stratification did not, in 
the earlier phases, produce a large volume of 
notable literature. This section’s relative brevity 
reflects this fact; there are not many writings which 
were highly influential. 

The modern sociological interest in stratification 
has taken most of its departure from its reference 
to economic organization as this took shape in 
Western society during the Industrial Revolution, 
and the concept has been amplified from there. 
Hence the initial selection we present is by Adam 
Smith, though not, this time, with direct reference 
to the problem of economic organization, except 
as implicit background. This selection is concerned 
with the way in which the problem of the distribu- 
tion of wealth became focused in the classical 
economics. There are three shares of income that 
figure in that analysis; and rent became progres- 
sively less important as industrial organization 
began overshadowing agriculture. Hence it is 
the relation between the businessman’s profit 
(which, in the classical scheme, included interest) 
and the worker’s wages that formed the focus of the 
important conflict of interest. This was associated 
with the assumption, discussed in the general Intro- 
duction to Part Two, that there was a relatively 
simple dichotomy between owning-managing fam- 
ily groups and property-less “workers.” As noted 
in the Introduction to Section B, the owner’s func- 
tion was conceived more as “making advances to 
labor” than as active management. 

Into his concept of class struggle, Marx built 
this broad picture of the structure of industry and 
its inherent conflict of interest over proceeds. The 
Communist Manifesto itself is the best statement 
of the Marxist position, and a selection from that 
presents the position. 


by Talcott Parsons 


Theoretical development occurred essentially 
through a process of amplification from this 
economic point of reference. Goblot presents an 
analysis concentrating on the style-of-life aspect 
of social class; occupation becomes an essential 
component, though not the final criterion, of mem- 
bership. Possibly the style-of-life aspect of occupa- 
tion may be more important than its effective 
contribution to society. He is chiefly interested in 
showing the consequence of the class function— 
the stabilization of life chances—for the recruit- 
ment process (the barrier) and for the inner struc- 
ture of the class (the level). 

The following three selections vary their em- 
phasis somewhat; instead of concentrating on the 
most general structural picture, they emphasize a 
more detailed analysis of components in a society’s 
hierarchical structure. Simmel took the general 
pattern of super- and sub-ordination as a type case 
of “social form,” and attempted to survey the 
various modes in which this dimension of social 
relationships could develop. Like Goblot, Simmel 
reacted strongly against any simple dichotomy 
concept which could be applied universally to 
characterize a whole society; but Simmel extended 
his analysis to include non-occupational bases of 
hierarchy. 

The selections from Pareto and Veblen deal with 
somewhat more specialized aspects of the problem. 
Pareto retains the dichotomy between a system’s 
elite and non-elite components, but he broadens 
the Marxian analysis. He treats elites with different 
functional positions in the society as, within limits, 
independently variable—he recognizes the inde- 
pendent significance of the political process, and 
does not reduce political leadership in a capitalistic 
age to the status of the “executive committee of 
the bourgeoisie.” Also, Pareto was one of the 
early authors to emphasize mobility—genetic con- 
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tinuity in kinship terms is not a given; there are 
complex processes of differentially sclective re- 
cruitment of elite groups of different sorts. In this 
respect, Pareto exemplifies an important phase of 
the revolt against the exclusive economic Marxian 
emphasis. For Pareto, it was a revolt primarily in 
favor of the autonomy of political processes. 
Veblen was the most important early American 
theorist in this field. He shared, though with many 
qualifications, the broad Marxist view of the main 
conflict of interest in industrial society, and dis- 
paraged the pretensions of the upper groups. His 
treatment of conspicuous consumption, developed 
in the Theory of the Leisure Class, initiated con- 
sideration of the interrelations between the analysis 
of conflicting economic interest in the Marxian 
tradition, and the symbolic significance of patterns 
of the style of life that could be applied on a more 
broadly comparative basis. Perhaps without know- 
ing it, Veblen was subtly challenging the doctrine 
of the nearly exclusive predominance of economic 
interest; otherwise, why should the motive of 
validation of status through the proper style of life 
be so powerful? Veblen’s interests are obviously 
connected with the “conformity” problem so prom- 
inent in current American social science. Veblen, 
like Pareto, concentrated on a somewhat special 
case. Pareto dealt with the instability of the 
late nineteenth-century alliance between a rising 
business-oriented bourgeoisie and the controllers 


1. Of Wages and Profit in 
of Labor and Stock 


By ADAM SMITH 


THE whole of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of the different employments of labour 
and stock, must, in the same neighbourhood, be 
either perfectly equal, or continually tending to 
equality. If in the same neighbourhood, there was 
any employment evidently either more or less ad- 
vantageous than the rest, so many people would 
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of political organization. Veblen was concerned 
with the status-validation of the American business 
magnates who had risen during the post-Civil War 
period. Within a generation, however, these prob- 
lems were to shift so radically that Pareto’s and 
Veblen’s empirical interpretations became dated. 
But in the history of thought, both raised problems 
which could not be easily solved within the 
utilitarian-Marxist frame of reference. 

The last two selections in this section treat these 
problems more generally. In his Social Mobility, 
Sorokin considers social stratification as involving 
a plurality of relatively independent scales of 
evaluation, of which the economic was only one. 
Weber’s chapter (from The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization) is only a fragment, the 
bare beginning of what was obviously intended to 
be an extended essay, comparable to the essay on 
types of authority. The most critical point is the 
distinction between “class” and “status” as foci of 
social stratification. Here Weber was consciously 
attempting to make the Marxian emphasis on 
economic interest relative, and to place the eco- 
nomic factor in a more comprehensive frame of 
reference. Both selections present phases of the 
general reaction against economic determinism in 
favor of a more general analysis of social systems. 
There is an evident relation between this shift and 
the evolutionary and comparative interests stressed 
in Part Two. 


the Different Employments 


crowd into it in the one case, and so many would 
desert it in the other, that its advantages would soon 
return to the level of other employments. This at 
least would be the case in a society where things 
were left to follow their natural course, where there 
was perfect liberty, and where every man was per- 
fectly free both to chuse what occupation he thought 
proper, and to change it as often as he thought 
proper. Every man’s interest would prompt him to 
seek the advantageous, and to shun the disadvan- 
tageous employment. 
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Pecuniary wages and profit, indeed, are every 
where in Europe extremely different, according to 
the different employments of labour and stock. But 
this difference arises partly from certain circum- 
stances in the employments themselves, which, 
either really, or at least in the imaginations of men, 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and 
counter-balance a great one in others; and partly 
from the policy of Europe, which no-where leaves 
things at perfect liberty. 

The particular consideration of those circum- 
stances and of that policy will divide this chapter 
into two parts. 


Inequalities Arising from the Nature of the 
Employments Themselves 


The five following are the principal circumstances 
which, so far as I have been able to observe, make 
up for a small pecuniary gain in some employments, 
and counter-balance a great one in others: first, the 
agreeableness or disagreeableness of the employ- 
ments themselves; secondly, the easiness and cheap- 
ness, or the difficulty and expence of learning them; 
thirdly, the constancy or inconstancy of employ- 
ment in them; fourthly, the small or great trust 
which must be reposed in those who exercise them; 
and fifthly, the probability or improbability of suc- 
cess in them. 

First, the wages of labour vary with the ease or 
hardship, the cleanliness or dirtiness, the honour- 
ableness or dishonourableness of the employment. 
Thus in most places, take the year round, a journey- 
man taylor earns less than a journeyman weaver. 
His work is much easier. A journeyman weaver 
earns less than a journeyman smith. His work is not 
always easier, but it is much cleanlier. A journey- 
man blacksmith, though an artificer, seldom earns 
so much in twelve hours, as a collier, who is only 
a labourer, does in eight. His work is not quite so 
dirty, is less dangerous, and is carried on in day- 
light, and above ground. Honour makes a great 
part of the reward of all honourable professions. In 
point of pecuniary gain, all things considered, they 
are generally under-recompensed, as I shall endeav- 
our to shew by and by. Disgrace has the contrary 
effect. The trade of a butcher is a brutal and an 
odious business; but it is in most places more prof- 
itable that the greater part of common trades. The 
most detestable of all employments, that of public 
executioner, is, in proportion to the quantity of 
work done, better paid than any common trade 
whatever. 

Hunting and fishing, the most important employ- 
ments of mankind in the rude state of society, be- 
come in its advanced state their most agreeable 


amusements, and they pursue for pleasure what 
they once followed from necessity. In the advanced 
state of society, therefore, they are all very poor 
people who follow as a trade, what other people 
pursue as a pastime. Fishermen have been so since 
the time of Theocritus. A poacher is every-where 
a very poor man in Great Britain. In countries 
where the rigour of the law suffers no poachers, the 
licensed hunter is not in a much better condition. 
The natural taste for those employments makes 
more people follow them than can live comfortably 
by them, and the produce of their labour, in pro- 
portion to its quantity, comes always too cheap to 
market to afford any thing but the most scanty 
subsistence to the labourers. 

Disagreeableness and disgrace affect the profits 
of stock in the same manner as the wages of labour. 
The keeper of an inn or tavern, who is never master 
of his own house, and who is exposed to the bru- 
tality of every drunkard, exercises neither a very 
agreeable nor a very creditable business. But there 
is scarce any common trade in which a small stock 
yields so great a profit. 

Secondly, the wages of labour vary with the 
easiness and cheapness, or the difficulty and ex- 
pence of learning the business. 

When any expensive machine is erected, the ex- 
traordinary work to be performed by it before it 
is worn out, it must be expected, will replace the 
capital laid out upon it, with at least the ordinary 
profits. A man educated at the expence of much 
labour and time to any of those employments, 
which require extraordinary dexterity and skill, 
may be compared to one of those expensive ma- 
chines. The work which he learns to perform, it 
must be expected, over and above the usual wages 
of common labour, will replace to him the whole 
expence of his education, with at least the ordinary 
profits of an equally valuable capital. It must do 
this too in a reasonable time, regard being had to 
the very uncertain duration of human life, in the 
same manner as to the more certain duration of the 
machine. 

The difference between the wages of skilled 
labour and those of common labour, is founded 
upon this principle. 

The policy of Europe considers the labour of all 
mechanics, artificers, and manufacturers, as skilled 
labour; and that of all country labourers as common 
labour. It seems to suppose that of the former to be 
of a more nice and delicate nature than that of the 
latter. It is so perhaps in some cases; but in the 
greater part it is quite otherwise, as I shall endeav- 
our to shew by and by. The laws and customs of 
Europe, therefore, in order to qualify any person 
for exercising the one species of labour, impose the 
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necessity of an apprenticeship, though with different 
degrees of rigour in different places. They leave the 
other free and open to every body. During the con- 
tinuance of the apprenticeship, the whole labour 
of the apprentice belongs to his master. In the mean 
time he must, in many cases, be maintained by his 
parents or relations, and in almost all cases must 
be cloathed by them. Some money too is commonly 
given to the master for teaching him his trade. 
They who cannot give money, give time, or become 
bound for more than the usual number of years; a 
consideration which, though it is not always ad- 
vantageous to the master, on account of the usual 
idleness of apprentices, is always disadvantageous 
to the apprentice. In country labour, on the con- 
trary, the labourer, while he is employed about the 
easier, learns the more difficult parts of his business, 
and his own labour maintains him through all the 
different stages of his employment. It is reasonable, 
therefore, that in Europe the wages of mechanics, 
artificers, and manufacturers, should be somewhat 
higher than those of common labourers. They are 
so accordingly, and their superior gains make them 
in most places be considered as a superior rank of 
people. This superiority, however, is generally very 
small; the daily or weekly earnings of journeymen 
in the more common sorts of manufactures, such 
as those of plain linen and woollen cloth, computed 
at an average, are, in most places, very little more 
than the day wages of common labourers. Their 
employment, indeed, is more steady and uniform, 
and the superiority of their earnings, taking the 
whole year together, may be somewhat greater. It 
seems evidently, however, to be no greater than 
what is sufficient to compensate the superior ex- 
pence of their education. 

Education in the ingenious arts and in the liberal 
professions, is still more tedious and expensive. The 
pecuniary recompence, therefore, of painters and 
sculptors, of lawyers and physicians, ought to be 
much more liberal: and it is so accordingly. 

The profits of stock seem to be very little affected 
by the easiness or difficulty of learning the trade in 
which it is employed. All the different ways in 
which stock is commonly employed in great towns 
seem, in reality, to be almost equally easy and 
and equally difficult to learn. One branch either of 
foreign or domestic trade, cannot well be a much 
more intricate business than another. 

Thirdly, the wages of labour in different occupa- 
tions vary with the constancy or inconstancy of 
employment. 

Employment is much more constant in some 
trades than in others. In the greater part of manu- 
factures, a journeyman may be pretty sure of em- 
ployment almost every day in the year that he is able 


to work. A mason or bricklayer, on the contrary, 
can work neither in hard frost nor in foul weather, 
and his employment at all other times depends upon 
the occasional calls of his customers. He is liable, 
in consequence, to be frequently without any. What 
he earns, therefore, while he is employed, must not 
only maintain him while he is idle, but make him 
some compensation for those anxious and despond- 
ing moments which the thought of so precarious a 
situation must sometimes occasion. Where the com- 
puted earnings of the greater part of manufacturers, 
accordingly, are nearly upon a level with the day 
wages of common labourers, those of masons and 
bricklayers are generally from one half more to 
double those wages. Where common labourers earn 
four and five shillings a week, masons and brick- 
layers frequently earn seven and eight; where the 
former earn six, the latter often earn nine and ten, 
and where the former earn nine and ten, as in Lon- 
don, the latter commonly earn fifteen and eighteen. 
No species of skilled labour, however, seems more 
easy to Jearn than that of masons and bricklayers. 
Chairmen in London, during the summer season, 
are said sometimes to be employed as bricklayers. 
The high wages of those workmen, therefore, are 
not so much the recompence of their skill, as the 
compensation for the inconstancy of their employ- 
ment. 

A house carpenter seems to exercise rather a nicer 
and more ingenious trade than a mason. In most 
places, however, for it is not universally so, his day- 
wages are somewhat lower. His employment, 
though it depends much, does not depend so en- 
tirely upon the occasional calls of his customers; 
and it is not liable to be interrupted by the weather. 

When the trades which generally afford con- 
stant employment, happen in a particular place 
not to do so, the wages of the workmen always rise 
a good deal above their ordinary proportion to 
those of common labour. In London almost all 
journeymen artificers are liable to be called upon 
and dismissed by their masters from day to day, 
and from week to week, in the same manner as day- 
labourers in other places. The lowest order of artifi- 
cers, journeymen taylors, accordingly, earn there 
half a crown a day, though eighteen pence may be 
reckoned the wages of common labour. In small 
towns and country villages, the wages of journey- 
men taylors frequently scarce equal those of com- 
mon labour; but in London they are often many 
weeks without employment, particulary during the 
summer. 

When the inconstancy of employment is com- 
bined with the hardship, disagreeableness, and dirti- 
ness of the work, it sometimes raises the wages of 
the most common labour above those of the most 
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skilful artificers. A collier working by the piece is 
supposed at Newcastle to earn commonly about 
double, and in many parts of Scotland about three 
times the wages of common labour. His high wages 
arise altogether from the hardship, disagreeable- 
ness, and dirtiness of his work. His employment 
may, upon most occasions, be as constant as he 
pleases. The coal-heavers in London exercise a 
trade which in hardship, dirtiness, and disagreeable- 
ness, almost equals that of colliers; and from the 
unavoidable irregularity in the arrivals of coal ships, 
the employment of the greater part of them is nec- 
essarily very inconstant. If colliers, therefore, com- 
monly earn double and triple the wages of common 
labour, it ought not to seem unreasonable that coal 
heavers should sometimes earn four and five times 
those wages. In the enquiry made into their condi- 
tion a few years ago, it was found that at the rate at 
which they were then paid, they could earn from six 
to ten shillings a day. Six shillings are about four 
times the wages of common labour in London, and 
in every particular trade, the lowest common earn- 
ings may always be considered as those of the far 
greater number. How extravagant soever those 
earnings may appear, if they were more than suffi- 
cient to compensate all the disagreeable circum- 
stances of the business, there would soon be so great 
a number of competitors as, in a trade which has no 
exclusive privilege, would quickly reduce them to 
a lower rate. 

The constancy or inconstancy of employment 
cannot affect the ordinary profits of stock in any 
particular trade. Whether the stock is or is not con- 
stantly employed depends, not upon the trade, but 
the trader. 

Fourthly, the wages of labour vary according to 
the small or great trust which must be reposed in 
the workmen. 

The wages of goldsmiths and jewellers are every- 
where superior to those of many other workmen, 
not only of equal, but of much superior ingenuity; 
on account of the precious materials with which 
they are intrusted. 

We trust our health to the physician; our fortune, 
and sometimes our life and reputation, to the law- 
yer and attorney. Such confidence could not safely 
be reposed in people of a very mean or low condi- 
tion. Their reward must be such, therefore, as may 
give them that rank in the society which so impor- 
tant a trust requires. The long time and the great 
expence which must be laid out in their education, 
when combined with this circumstance, necessarily 
enhance still further the price of their labour. 

When a person employs only his own stock in 
trade, there is no trust; and the credit which he may 
get from other people depends, not upon the nature 


of his trade, but upon their opinion of his fortune, 
probity, and prudence, The different rates of profit, 
therefore, in the different branches of trade, cannot 
arise from the different degrees of trust reposed in 
the traders. 

Fifthly, the wages of labour in different employ- 
ments vary according to the probability or improb- 
ability of success in them. 

The probability that any particular person shall 
ever be qualified for the employment to which he is 
educated, is very different in different occupations. 
In the greater part of mechanic trades, success is al- 
most certain; but very uncertain in the liberal pro- 
fessions. Put your son apprentice to a shoemaker, 
there is little doubt of his learning to make a pair of 
shoes: but send him to study the law, it is at least 
twenty to one if ever he makes such proficiency as 
will enable him to live by the business. In a perfectly 
fair lottery, those who draw the prizes ought to gain 
all that is lost by those who draw the blanks. In a 
profession where twenty fail for one that succeeds, 
that one ought to gain all that should have been 
gained by the unsuccessful twenty. The counsellor 
at law who, perhaps, at near forty years of age, be- 
gins to make something by his profession, ought to 
receive the retribution, not only of his own so tedi- 
ous and expensive education, but of that of more 
than twenty other who are never likely to make any 
thing by it. How extravagant soever the fees of 
counsellors at law may sometimes appear, their real 
retribution is never equal to this. Compute in any 
particular place what is likely to be annually gained, 
and what is likely to be annually spent, by all the 
different workmen in any common trade, such as 
that of shoemakers or weavers, and you will find 
that the former sum will generally exceed the latter. 
But make the same computation with regard to all 
the counsellors and students of law, in all the dif- 
ferent inns of court, and you will find that their an- 
nual gains bear but a very small proportion to their 
annual expence, even though you rate the former 
as high, and the latter as low, as can well be done. 
The lottery of the law, therefore, is very far from 
being a perfectly fair lottery; and that, as well as 
many other liberal and honourable professions, is, 
in point of pecuniary gain, evidently under-recom- 
pensed. 

Those professions keep their level, however, with 
other occupations, and, notwithstanding these dis- 
couragements, all the most generous and liberal 
spirits are eager to crowd into them. Two different 
causes contribute to recommend them. First, the 
desire of the reputation wnicn attends upon superior 
excellence in any of them; and, secondly, the 
natural confidence which every man has more or 
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less, not only in his own abilities, but in his own 
good fortune. 

To excel in any profession, in which but few 
arrive at mediocrity, is the most decisive mark of 
what is called genius or superior talents. The public 
admiration which attends upon such distinguished 
abilities, makes always a part of their reward; a 
greater or smaller in proportion as it is higher or 
lower in degree. It makes a considerable part of that 
reward in the profession of physic; a still greater, 
perhaps, in that of law; in poetry and philosophy it 
makes almost the whole. 

There are some very agreeable and beautiful 
talents, of which the possession commands a certain 
sort of admiration; but of which the exercise for the 
sake of gain is considered, whether from reason or 
prejudice, as a sort of public prostitution. The pe- 
cuniary recompence, therefore, of those who exer- 
cise them in this manner, must be sufficient, not only 
to pay for the time, labour, and expence of acquir- 
ing the talents, but for the discredit which attends 
the employment of them as the means of subsist- 
ence. The exorbitant rewards of players, opera- 
singers, opera-dancers, &c. are founded upon those 
two principles; the rarity and beauty of the talents, 
and the discredit of employing them in this manner. 
It seems absurd at first sight that we should despise 
their persons, and yet reward their talents with the 
most profuse liberality. While we do the one, how- 
ever, we must of necessity do the other. Should the 
public opinion or prejudice ever alter with regard 
to such occupations, their pecuniary recompence 
would quickly diminish. More people would apply 
to them, and the competition would quickly reduce 
the price of their labour. Such talents, though far 
from being common, are by no means so rare as is 
imagined. Many people possess them in great per- 
fection, who disdain to make this use of them; and 
many more are capable of acquiring them, if any 
thing could be made honourably by them. 

The over-weaning conceit which the greater part 
of men have of their own abilities, is an ancient evil 
remarked by the philosophers and moralists of all 
ages. Their absurd presumption in their own good 
fortune, has been less taken notice of. It is, how- 
ever, if possible, still more universal. There is no 
man living, who, when in tolerable health and 
spirits, has not some share of it. The chance of gain 
is by every man more or less over-valued, and the 
chance of loss is by most men under-valued, and by 
scarce any man, who is in tolerable health and 
spirits, valued more than it is worth. 

That the chance of gain is naturally overvalued, 
we may learn from the universal success of lotteries. 
The world neither ever saw, nor ever will see, a 
perfectly fair lottery; or one in which the whole 
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gain compensated the whole loss; because the un- 
dertaker could make nothing by it. In the state lot- 
teries the tickets are really not worth the price which 
is paid by the original subscribers, and yet com- 
monly sell in the market for twenty, thirty, and 
sometimes forty per cent. advance. The vain hope 
of gaining some of the great prizes is the sole cause 
of this demand. The soberest people scarce look 
upon it as a folly to pay a small sum for the chance 
of gaining ten or twenty thousand pounds; though 
they know that even that small sum is perhaps 
twenty or thirty per cent. more than the chance is 
worth. In a lottery in which no prize exceeded 
twenty pounds, though in other respects it ap- 
proached much nearer to a perfectly fair one than 
the common state lotteries, there would not be the 
same demand for tickets. In order to have a better 
chance for some of the great prizes, some people 
purchase several tickets, and others, small shares in 
a still greater number. There is not, however, a 
more certain proposition in mathematics, than that 
the more tickets you adventure upon, the more 
likely you are to be a loser. Adventure upon all the 
tickets in the lottery, and you lose for certain; and 
the greater the number of your tickets, the nearer 
you approach to this certainty. 

That the chance of loss is frequently under- 
valued, and scarce ever valued more than it is 
worth, we may learn from the very moderate profit 
of insurers. In order to make insurance, either from 
fire or sea-risk, a trade at all, the common premium 
must be sufficient to compensate the common losses, 
to pay the expence of management, and to afford 
such a profit as might have been drawn from an 
equal capital employed in any common trade. The 
person who pays no more than this, evidently pays 
no more than the real value of the risk, or the low- 
est price at which he can reasonably expect to insure 
it. But though many people have made a little 
money by insurance, very few have made a great 
fortune; and from this consideration alone, it seems 
evident enough, that the ordinary balance of profit 
and loss is not more advantageous in this, than in 
other common trades by which so many people 
make fortunes. Moderate, however, as the premium 
of insurance commonly is, many people despise the 
risk too much to care to pay it. Takiiig the whole 
kingdom at an average, nineteen houses in twenty, 
or rather, perhaps, ninety-nine in a hundred, are not 
insured from fire. Sea-risk is more alarming to the 
greater part of people, and the proportion of ships 
insured to those not insured is much greater. Many 
fail, however, at all seasons, and even in time of 
war, without any insurance. This may sometimes 
perhaps be done without any imprudence. When a 
great company, or even a great merchant, has 
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twenty or thirty ships at sea, they may, as it were, 
insure one another. The premium saved upon them 
all, may more than compensate such losses as they 
are likely to meet with in the common course of 
chances. The neglect of insurance upon shipping, 
however, in the same manner as upon houses, is in 
most cases, the effect of no such nice calculation, 
but of mere thoughtless rashness and presumptuous 
contempt of the risk. 

The contempt of risk and the presumptuous hope 
of success, are in no period of life more active than 
at the age at which young people chuse their pro- 
fessions. How little the fear of misfortune is then 
capable of balancing the hope of good luck, appears 
still more evidently in the readiness of the common 
people to enlist as soldiers, or to go to sea, than in 
the eagerness of those of better fashion to enter into 
what are called the liberal professions. 

What a common soldier may lose is obvious 
enough. Without regarding the danger, however, 
young volunteers never enlist so readily as at the 
beginning of a new war; and though they have 
scarce any chance of preferment, they figure to 
themselves, in their youthful fancies, a thousand 
occasions of acquiring honour and distinction which 
never occur. These romantic hopes make the whole 
price of their blood. Their pay is less than that of 
common labourers, and in actual service their fa- 
tigues are much greater. 

The lottery of the sea is not altogether so disad- 
vantageous as that of the army. The son of a credit- 
able labourer or artificer may frequently go to sea 
with his father’s consent; but if he enlists as a sol- 
dier, it is always without it. Other people see some 
chance of his making something by the one trade: 
nobody but himself sees any of his making any 
thing by the other. The great admiral is less the 
object of public admiration than the great general; 
and the highest success in the sea service promises 
a less brilliant fortune and reputation than equal 
success in the land. The same difference runs 
through all the inferior degrees of preferment in 
both. By the rules of precedency a captain in the 
navy ranks with a colonel in the army: but he does 
not rank with him in the common estimation. As 
the great prizes in the lottery are less, the smaller 
ones must be more numerous. Common sailors, 
therefore, more frequently get some fortune and 
preferment than common soldiers; and the hope of 
those prizes is what principally recommends the 
trade. Though their skill and dexterity are much su- 
perior to that of almost any artificers, and though 
their whole life is one continual scene of hardship 
and danger, yet for all this dexterity and skill, for 
all those hardships and dangers, while they remain 
in the condition of common sailors, they receive 


scarce any other recompence but the pleasure of 
exercising the one and of surmounting the other. 
Their wages are not greater than those of common 
labourers at the port which regulates the rate of sea- 
men’s wages. As they are continually going from 
port to port, the monthly pay of those who fail from 
all the different ports of Great Britain, is more near- 
ly upon a level than that of any other workmen in 
those different places; and the rate of the port to and 
from which the greatest number fail, that is, the 
port of London, regulates that of all the rest. At 
London the wages of the greater part of the different 
classes of workmen are about double those of the 
same classes at Edinburgh. But the sailors who sail 
from the port of London seldom earn above three 
or four shillings a month more than those who sail 
from the port of Leith, and the difference is fre- 
quently not so great. In time of peace, and in the 
merchant service, the London price is from a guinea 
to about seven-and-twenty shillings the calendar 
month. A common labourer in London, at the rate 
of nine or ten shillings a week, may earn in the cal- 
endar month from forty to five-and-forty shillings. 
The sailor, indeed, over and above his pay, is sup- 
plied with provisions. Their value, however, may 
not perhaps always exceed the difference between 
his pay and that of the common labourer; and 
though it sometimes should, the excess will not be 
clear gain to the sailor, because he cannot share it 
with his wife and family, whom he must maintain 
out of his wages at home. 

The dangers and hair-breadth escapes of a life of 
adventures, instead of disheartening young people, 
seem frequently to recommend a trade to them. A 
tender mother, among the inferior ranks of people, 
is often afraid to send her son to school at a sea-port 
town, lest the sight of the ships and the conversation 
and adventures of the sailors should entice him to 
go to sea. The distant prospect of hazards, from 
which we can hope to extricate ourselves by courage 
and address, is not disagreeable to us, and does not 
raise the wages of labour in any employment. It is 
otherwise with those in which courage and address 
can be of no avail, In trades which are known to be 
very unwholesome, the wages of labour are always 
remarkably high. Unwholesomeness is a species of 
disagreeableness, and its affects upon the wages of 
labour are to be ranked under that general head. 

In all the different employments of stock, the 
ordinary rate of profit varies more or less with the 
certainty or uncertainty of the returns. These are 
in general less uncertain in the inland than in the 
foreign trade, and in some branches of foreign trade 
than in others; in the trade to North America, for 
example, than in that to Jamaica. The ordinary rate 
of profit always rises more or less with the risk. It 
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does not, however, seem to rise in proportion to it, 
or so as to compensate it completely. Bankruptcies 
are most frequent in the most hazardous trades. The 
most hazardous of all trades, that of a smuggler. 
though when the adventure succeeds it is likewise 
the most profitable, is the infallible road to bank- 
ruptcy. The presumptuous hope of success seems 
to act here as upon all other occasions, and to 
entice so many adventurers into those hazardous 
trades, that their competition reduces their profit 
below what is sufficient to compensate the risk. To 
compensate it completely, the common returns 
ought, over and above the ordinary profits of stock, 
not only to make up for all occasional losses, but 
to afford a surplus profit to the adventurers of the 
same nature with the profit of insurers. But if the 
common returns were sufficient for all this, bank- 
ruptcies would not be more frequent in these than 
in other trades. 

Of the five circumstances, therefore, which vary 
the wages of labour, two only affect the profits of 
stock; the agreeableness or disagreeableness of the 
business, and the risk or security with which it is 
attended. In point of agreeableness or disagreeable- 
ness, there is little or no difference in the far greater 
part of the different employments of stock; but a 
great deal in those of labour; and the ordinary 
profit of stock, though it rises with the risk, does 
not always seem to rise in proportion to it. It should 
follow from all this, that, in the same society or 
neighbourhood, the average and ordinary rates of 
profit in the different employments of stock should 
be more nearly upon a level than the pecuniary 
wages of the different sorts of labour. They are so 
accordingly. The difference between the earnings 
of a common labourer and those of a well employed 
lawyer or physician, is evidently much greater than 
that between the ordinary profits in any two differ- 
ent branches of trade. The apparent difference, 
besides, in the profits of different trades, is generally 
a deception arising from our not always distinguish- 
ing what ought to be considered as wages, from 
what ought to be considered as profit. 

Apothecaries profit is become a bye-word, de- 
noting something uncommonly extravagant. This 
great apparent profit, however, is frequently no 
more than the reasonable wages of labour. The 
skill of an apothecary is a much nicer and more 
delicate matter than that of any artificer whatever; 
and the trust which is reposed in him is of much 
greater importance. He is the physician of the poor 
in all cases, and of the rich when the distress or 
danger is not very great. His reward, therefore, 
ought to be suitable to his skill and his trust, and it 
arises generally from the price at which he sells 
his drugs. But the whole drugs which the best em- 


ployed ‘apothecary, in a large market town, will 
sell in a year, may not perhaps cost him above 
thirty or forty pounds. Though he should sell them, 
therefore, for three or four hundred, or at a thou- 
sand per cent. profit, this may frequently be no 
more than the reasonable wages of his labour 
charged, in the only way in which he can charge 
them, upon the price of his drugs. The greater part 
of the apparent profit is real wages disguised in the 
garb of profit. 

In a small sea-port town, a little grocer will make 
forty or fifty per cent. upon a stock of a single 
hundred pounds, while a considerable wholesale 
merchant in the same place will scarce make eight 
or ten per cent. upon a stock of ten thousand. The 
trade of the grocer may be necessary for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants, and the narrowness of 
the market may not admit the employment of a 
larger capital in the business. The man, however, 
must not only live by his trade, but live by it suit- 
ably to the qualifications which it requires. Besides 
possessing a little capital, he must be able to read, 
write, and account, and must be a tolerable judge 
too of, perhaps, fifty or sixty different sorts of 
goods, their prices, qualities, and the markets 
where they are to be had cheapest. He must have 
all the knowledge, in short, that is necessary for a 
great merchant, which nothing hinders him from 
becoming but the want of a sufficient capital. Thirty 
or forty pounds a year cannot be considered as too 
great a recompence for the labour of a person so 
accomplished. Deduct this from the seemingly 
great profits of his capital, and little more will re- 
main, perhaps, than the ordinary profits of stock. 
The greater part of the apparent profit is, in this 
case too, real wages. 

The difference between the apparent profit of 
the retail and that of the wholesale trade, is much 
less in the capital than in small towns and country 
villages. Where ten thousand pounds can be em- 
ployed in the grocery trade, the wages of the gro- 
cer’s labour must be a very trifling addition to the 
real profits of so great a stock. The apparent profits 
of the wealthy retailer, therefore, are there more 
nearly upon a level with those of the wholesale 
merchant. It is upon this account that goods sold 
by retail are generally as cheap and frequently much 
cheaper in the capital than in small towns and coun- 
try villages. Grocery goods, for example, are gen- 
erally much cheaper; bread and butcher’s meat fre- 
quently as cheap. It costs no more to bring grocery 
goods to the great town than to the country village; 
but it costs a great deal more to bring corn and cat- 
tle, as the greater part of them must be brought 
from a much greater distance. The prime cost of 
grocery goods, therefore, being the same in both 
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places, they are cheapest where the least profit is 
charged upon them. The prime cost of bread and 
butcher’s meat is greater in the great town than in 
the country village; and though the profit is less, 
therefore they are not always cheaper there, but 
often equally cheap. In such articles as bread and 
butcher’s meat, the same cause, which diminishes 
apparent profit, increases prime cost. The extent of 
the market, by giving employment to greater stocks, 
diminishes apparent profit; but by requiring sup- 
plies from a greater distance, it increases prime 
cost. This diminution of the one and increase of 
the other seem, in most cases, nearly to counter- 
balance one another; which is probably the reason 
that, though the prices of corn and cattle are com- 
monly very different in different parts of the king- 
dom, those of bread and butcher’s meat are gen- 
erally very nearly the same through the greater part 
of it. 

Though the profits of stock both in the wholesale 
and retail trade are generally less in the capital than 
in small towns and country villages, yet great for- 
tunes are frequently acquired from small begin- 
ings in the former, and scarce ever in the latter. In 
small towns and country villages, on account of the 
narrowness of the market, trade cannot always be 
extended as stock extends. In such places, there- 
fore, though the rate of a particular person’s profits 
may be very high, the sum or amount of them can 
never be very great, nor consequently that of his 
annual accumulation. In great towns, on the con- 
trary, trade can be extended as stock increases, and 
the credit of a frugal and thriving man increases 
much faster than his stock. His trade is extended 
in proportion to the amount of both, and the sum 
or amount of his profits is in proportion to the ex- 
tent of his trade, and his annual accumulation in 
proportion to the amount of his profits. It seldom 
happens, however, that great fortunes are made 
even in great towns by any one regular, established, 
and well-known branch of business, but in conse- 
quence of a long life of industry, frugality, and at- 
tention. Sudden fortunes, indeed, are sometimes 
made in such places by what is called the trade of 
speculation. The speculative merchant exercises no 
one regular, established, or well-known branch of 
business. He is a corn merchant this year, and a 
wine merchant the next, and a sugar, tobacco, or tea 
merchant the year after. He enters into every trade, 
when he foresees that it is likely to be more than 
commonly profitable, and he quits it when he fore- 
sees that its profits are likely to return to the level 
of other trades. His profits and losses, therefore, 
can bear no regular proportion to those of any one 
established and well-known branch of business. A 
bold adventurer may sometimes acquire a consider- 


able fortune by two or three successful speculations; 
but is just as likely to lose one by two or three un- 
successful ones. This trade can be carried on no 
where but in great towns. It is only in places of the 
most extensive commerce and correspondence that 
the intelligence requisite for it can be had. 

The five circumstances above mentioned, though 
they occasion considerable inequalities in the wages 
of labour and profits of stock occasion none in the 
whole of the advantages and disadvantages, real or 
imaginary, of the different employments of either. 
The nature of those circumstances is such, that they 
make up for a small pecuniary gain in some, and 
counter-balance a great one in others. 

In order, however, that this quality may take 
place in the whole of their advantages or disadvan- 
tages, three things are requisite even where there 
is the most perfect freedom. First, the employments 
must be well known and long established in the 
neighbourhood; secondly, they must be in their 
ordinary, or what may be called their natural state; 
and, thirdly, they must be the sole or principal em- 
ployments of those who occupy them. 

First, this quality can take place only in those 
employments which are well known, and have been 
long established in the neighbourhood. 

Where all other circumstances are equal, wages 
are generally higher in new than in old trades. When 
a projector attempts to establish a new manufac- 
ture, he must at first entice his workmen from 
other employments by higher wages than they can 
either earn in their own trades, or than the nature 
of his work would otherwise require, and a com- 
fortable time must pass away before he can ven- 
ture to reduce them to the common level. Manu- 
factures for which the demand arises altogether 
from fashion and fancy, are continually changing, 
and seldom last long enough to be considered as 
old established manufactures. Those, on the con- 
trary, for which the demand arises chiefly from 
use or necessity, are less liable to change, and the 
same form or fabric may continue in demand for 
whole centuries together. The wages of labour, 
therefore, are likely to be higher in manufactures 
of the former, than in those of the latter kind. 
Birmingham deals chiefly in manufactures of the 
former kind; Sheffield in those of the latter; and the 
wages of labour in those two different places, are 
said to be suitable to this difference in the nature of 
their manufactures. 

The establishment of any new manufacture, of 
any new branch of commerce, or of any new prac- 
tice in agriculture, is always a speculation, from 
which the projector promises himself extraordinary 
profits. These profits sometimes are very great, and 
sometimes, more frequently, perhaps, they are quite 
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otherwise; but in general they bear no regular pro- 
portion to those of other old trades in the neigh- 
bourhood. If the project succeeds, they are com- 
monly at first very high. When the trade or prac- 
tice becomes thoroughly established and well 
known, the competition reduces them to the level of 
other trades. 

Secondly, this equality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and stock, can take place only in 
the ordinary, or what may be called the natural 
state of those employments. 

The demand for almost every different species 
of labour is sometimes greater and sometimes less 
than usual. In the one case the advantages of the 
employment rise above, in the other they fall be- 
low the common level. The demand for country 
labour is greater at hay-time and harvest, than dur- 
ing the greater part of the year; and wages rise 
with the demand. In time of war, when forty or 
fifty thousand sailors are forced from the merchant 
service into that of the king, the demand for sailors 
to merchant ships necessarily rises with their scar- 
city, and their wages upon such occasions com- 
monly rise from a guinea and seven-and-twenty 
shillings, to forty shillings and three pounds a 
month. In a decaying manufacture, on the con- 
trary, many workmen, rather than quit their old 
trade, are contented with smaller wages than would 
otherwise be suitable to the nature of their employ- 
ment. 

The profits of stock vary with the price of the 
commodities in which it is employed. As the price 
of any commodity rises above the ordinary or av- 
erage rate, the profits of at least some part of the 
stock that is employed in bringing it to market, rise 
above their proper level, and as it falls they sink 
below it. All commodities are more or less liable 
to variations of price, but some are much more so 
than others. In all commodities which are produced 
by human industry, the quantity of industry an- 
nually employed is necessarily regulated by the 
annual demand, in such a manner that the average 
annual produce may, as nearly as possible, be equal 
to the average annual consumption. In some em- 
ployments, it has already been observed, the same 
quantity of industry will always produce the same, 
or very nearly the same quantity of commodities. 
In the linen or woollen manufactures, for example, 
the same number of hands will annually work up 
very nearly the same quantity of linen and woollen 
cloth. The variations in the market price of such 
commodities therefore, can arise only from some 
accidental variation in the demand. A public mourn- 
ing raises the price of black cloth. But as the de- 
mand for most sorts of plain linen and woollen cloth 


is pretty uniform, so is likewise the price. But there 
are other employments in which the same quantity 
of industry will not always produce the same quan- 
tity of commodities. The same quantity of industry, 
for example, will, in different years, produce very 
different quantities of corn, wine, hops, sugar, to- 
bacco, &c. The price of such commodities, there- 
fore, varies not only with the variations of demand, 
but with the much greater and more frequent varia- 
tions of quantity, and is consequently extremely 
fluctuating. But the profit of some of the dealers 
must necessarily fiuctuate with the price of the 
commodities. The operations of the speculative mer- 
chant are principally employed about such com- 
modities. He endeavours to buy them up when he 
foresees that their price is likely to rise, and to sell 
them when it is likely to fall. 

Thirdly, this equality in the whole of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of the different employ- 
ments of labour and stock, can take place only in 
such as are the sole or principal employments of 
those who occupy them. 

When a person derives his subsistence from one 
employment, which does not occupy the greater 
part of his time; in the intervals of his leisure he is 
often willing to work at another for less wages than 
would otherwise suit the nature of the employment. 

There still subsists in many parts of Scotland a 
set of people called Cotters or Cottagers, though 
they were more frequent some years ago than they 
are now. They are a sort of out-servants of the 
landlords and farmers. The usual reward which they 
receive from their masters is a house, a small 
garden for pot-herbs, as much grass as will feed a 
cow, and, perhaps, an acre or two of bad arable 
land. When their master has occasion for their 
labour, he gives them, besides, two pecks of oat- 
meal a week, worth about sixteen pence sterling. 
During a great part of the year he has little or no 
occasion for their labour, and the cultivation of their 
own little possession is not sufficient to occupy the 
time which is left at their own disposal. When 
such occupiers were more numerous than they are 
at present, they are said to have been willing to give 
their spare time for a very small recompence to 
any body, and to have wrought for less wages than 
other labourers. In ancient times they $eem to have 
been common all over Europe. In countries ill cul- 
tivated and worse inhabited, the greater part of 
landlords and farmers could not otherwise provide 
themselves with the extraordinary number of hands, 
which country labour requires at certain seasons. 
The daily or weekly recompence which such labour- 
ers occasionally receive from their masters, was 
evidently not the whole price of their labour. Their 
small tenement made a considerable part of it. This 
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daily or weekly recompence, however, seems to 
have been considered as the whole of it, by many 
writers who have collected the prices of labour and 
provisions in ancient times, and who have taken 
pleasure in representing both as wonderfully low. 

The produce of such labour comes frequently 
cheaper to market than would otherwise be suitable 
to its nature. Stockings in many parts of Scotland 
are knit much cheaper than they can any-where be 
wrought upon the loom. They are the work of serv- 
ants and labourers, who derive the principal part 
of their subsistence from some other employment. 
More than a thousand pair of Shetland stockings 
are annually imported into Leith, of which the 
price is from five pence to seven pence a pair. At 
Learwick, the small capital of the Shetland islands, 
ten pence a day, I have been assured, is a common 
price of common labour. In the same islands they 
knit worsted stockings to the value of a guinea a 
pair and upwards. 

The spinning of linen yarn is carried on in Scot- 
land nearly in the same way as the knitting of 
stockings, by servants who are chiefly hired for 
other purposes. They earn but a very scanty sub- 
sistence, who endeavour to get their whole liveli- 
hood by either of those trades. In most parts of 
Scotland she is a good spinner who can earn twenty 
pence a week. 

In opulent countries the market is generally so 
extensive, that any one trade is sufficient to employ 
the whole labour and stock of those who occupy it. 
Instances of people’s living by one employment, and 
at the same time deriving some little advantage 
from another, occur chiefly in poor countries. The 
following instance, however, of something of the 
same kind is to be found in the capital of a very rich 
one. There is no city in Europe, I believe, in which 
house-rent is dearer than in London, and yet I 
know no capital in which a furnished apartment 
can be hired so cheap. Lodging is not only much 
cheaper in London than in Paris; it is much cheaper 
than in Edinburgh of the same degree of goodness; 
and what may seem extraordinary, the dearness of 
house-rent is the cause of the cheapness of lodging. 
The dearness of house-rent in London arises, not 
only from those causes which render it dear in all 
great capitals, the dearness of labour, the dearness 
of all the materials of building, which must generally 
be brought from a great distance, and above all the 
the dearness of ground-rent, every landlord acting 
the part of a monopolist, and frequently exacting 
a higher rent for a single acre of bad land in a town, 
than can be had for a hundred of the best in the 
country; but it arises in part from the peculiar 
manners and customs of the people which oblige 
every master of a family to hire a whole house 


from top to bottom. A dwelling-house in Eng- 
land means every thing that is contained under 
the same roof, In France, Scotland, and many 
other parts of Europe, it frequently means no 
more than a single story. A tradesman in London 
is obliged to hire a whole house in that part of the 
town where his customers live. His shop is upon 
the ground-floor, and he and his family sleep in the 
garret; and he endeavours to pay a part of his 
house-rent by letting the two middle stories to 
lodgers. He expects to maintain his family by his 
trade, and not by his lodgers. Whereas, at Paris and 
Edinburgh, the people who let lodgings have com- 
monly no other means of subsistence; and the 
price of the lodging must pay, not only the rent 
of the house, but the whole expence of the family. 


Inequalities Occasioned by 
the Policy of Europe 


Such are the inequalities in the whole of the 
advantages and disadvantages of the different em- 
ployments of labour and stock, which the defect 
of any of the three requisites above-mentioned 
must occasion, even where there is the most per- 
fect liberty. But the policy of Europe, by not leav- 
ing things at perfect liberty, occasions other in- 
equalities of much greater importance, 

It does this chiefly in the three following ways. 
First, by restraining the competition in some em- 
ployments to a smaller number than would other- 
wise be disposed to enter into them; secondly, by 
increasing it in others beyond what it naturally 
would be; and thirdly, by obstructing the free cir- 
culation of labour and stock, both from employ- 
ment to employment, and from place to place. 

First, the policy of Europe occasions a very im- 
portant inequality in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different employments of 
labour and stock, by restraining the competition in 
some employments to a smaller number than might 
otherwise be disposed to enter into them. 

The exclusive privileges of corporations are the 
principal means it makes use of for this purpose. 

The exclusive privilege of an incorporated trade 
necessarily restrains the competition, in the town 
where it is established, to those who are free of 
the trade. To have served an apprenticeship in the 
town, under a master properly qualified, is com- 
monly the necessary requisite for obtaining this 
freedom. The bye-laws of the corporation regulate 
sometimes the number of apprentices which any 
master is allowed to have, and almost always the 
number of years which each apprentice is obliged 
to serve. The intention of both regulations is to re- 
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strain the competition to a much smaller number 
than might otherwise be disposed to enter into the 
trade. The limitation of the number of apprentices 
restrains it directly. A long term of apprenticeship 
restrains it more indirectly, but as effectually, by 
increasing the expence of education. 


* * * 


The property which every man has in his own 
labour, as it is the original foundation of all other 
property, so it is the most sacred and inviolable. 
The patrimony of a poor man lies in the strength 
and dexterity of his hands; and to hinder him from 
employing this strength and dexterity in what man- 
ner he thinks proper without injury to his neigh- 
bour, is a plain violation of this most sacred prop- 
erty. It is manifest encroachment upon the just 
liberty both of the workman, and of those who 
might be disposed to employ him. As it hinders 
the one from working at what he thinks proper, 
so it hinders the others from employing whom they 
think proper. To judge whether he is fit to be em- 
ployed, may surely be trusted to the discretion of 
the employers whose interest it so much concerns. 
The affected anxiety of the law-giver, lest they 
should employ an improper person, is evidently as 
impertinent as it is operative. 

The institution of long apprenticeships can give 
no security that insufficient workmanship shall not 
frequently be exposed to public sale. When this 
is done it is generally the effect of fraud, and not of 
inability; and the longest apprenticeship can give no 
security against fraud. Quite different regulations 
are necessary to prevent this abuse. The sterling 
mark upon plate, and the stamps upon linen and 
woollen cloth, give the purchaser much greater se- 
curity than any statute of apprenticeship. He gen- 
erally looks at these, but never thinks it worth 
while to enquire whether the workmen had served 
a seven years apprenticeship. 

The institution of long apprenticeships has no 
tendency to form young people to industry. A 
journeyman who works by the piece is likely to 
be industrious, because he derives a benefit from 
every exertion of his industry. An apprentice is 
likely to be idle, and almost always is so, because 
he has no immediate interest to be otherwise. In the 
inferior employments, the sweets of labour consist 
altogether in the recompence of labour. They who 
are soonest in a condition to enjoy the sweets of it, 
are likely soonest to conceive a relish for it, and to 
acquire the early habit of industry. A young man 
naturally conceives an aversion to labour, when 
for a long time he receives no benefit from it. The 
boys who are put out apprentices from public chari- 
ties are generally bound for more than the usual 


number of years, and they generally turn out very 
idle and worthless. 


* * * 


People of the same trade seldom meet together, 
even for merriment and diversion, but the conver- 
sation ends in a conspiracy against the public, or 
in some contrivance to raise prices. It is impossible 
indeed to prevent such meetings, by any law which 
either could be executed, or would be consistent 
with liberty and justice. But though the law cannot 
hinder people of the same trade from sometimes 
assembling together, it ought to do nothing to fa- 
cilitate such assemblies; much less to render them 
necessary. 

A regulation which obliges all those of the same 
trade in a particular town to enter their names 
and places of abode in a public register, facilitates 
such assemblies. It connects individuals who might 
never otherwise be known to one another, and 
gives every man of the trade a direction where to 
find every other man of it. 

A regulation which enables those of the same 
trade to tax themselves in order to provide for their 
poor, their sick, their widows and orphans, by giv- 
ing them a common interest to manage, renders 
such assemblies necessary. 

An incorporation not only renders them neces- 
sary, but makes the act of the majority binding 
upon the whole. In a free trade an effectual com- 
bination cannot be established but by the unanimous 
consent of every single trader, and it cannot last 
longer than every single trader continues of the 
same mind. The majority of a corporation can enact 
a bye-law with proper penalties, which will limit the 
competition more effectually and more durably 
than any voluntary combination whatever. 

The pretence that corporations are necessary for 
the better government of the trade, is without any 
foundation. The real and effectual discipline which 
is exercised over a workman, is not that of his 
corporation, but that of his customers. It is the fear 
of losing their employment which restrains his 
frauds and corrects his negligence. An exclusive 
corporation necessarily weakens the force of this 
discipline. A particular set of workmen must then 
be employed, let them behave well or ill, It is upon 
this account, that in many large incorporated towns 
no tolerable workmen are to be found, even in some 
of the most necessary trades. If you would have your 
work tolerably executed, it must be done in the 
suburbs, where the workmen, having no exclusive 
privilege, have nothing but their character to de- 
pend upon, and you must then smuggle it into the 
town as well as you can. 

It is in this manner that the policy of Europe, by 
restraining the competition in some employments 
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to a smaller number than would otherwise be dis- 
posed to enter into them, occasions a very impor- 
tant inequality in the whole of the advantages and 
disadvantages of the different employments of la- 
bour and stock. 

Secondly, the policy of Europe, by increasing the 
competition in some employments beyond what 
it naturally would be, occasions another inequality 
of an opposite kind in the whole of the advantages 
and disadvantages of the different employments of 
labour and stock. 

It has been considered as of so much importance 
that a proper number of young people should be 
educated for certain professions, that, sometimes 
the public, and sometimes the piety of private 
founders have established many pensions, scholar- 
ships, exhibitions, bursaries, &c. for this purpose, 
which draw many more people into those trades 
than could otherwise pretend to follow them. In 
all christian countries, I believe, the education of 
the greater part of churchmen is paid for in this 
manner. Very few of them are educated altogether 
at their own expence. The long, tedious, and ex- 
pensive education, therefore, of those who are, will 
not always procure them a suitable reward, the 


2. The Class Struggle 


BY KARL MARX 


THE HIsToRY Of all hitherto existing so- 
ciety’ is the history of class struggles. 


Reprinted from Karl Marx, Manifesto of the Com- 
munist Party (Chicago: Charles H. Kerr, 1888), sec. 1, 

. 12-32. 
at That is, all written history. In 1847, the pre-history of 
society, the social organization existing previous to re- 
corded history, was all but unknown. Since then Haxthau- 
sen discovered common ownership of land in Russia, 
Maurer proved it to be the social foundation from which 
all Teutonic races started in history, and by and bye vil- 
lage communities were found to be, or to have been, the 
primitive form of society everywhere from India to Ire- 
Jand. The inner organization of this primitive Communistic 
society was laid bare, in its typical form, by Morgan's 
crowning discovery of the true nature of the gens and its 
relation to tribe. With the dissolution of these primaeval 
communities society begins to be differentiated into sepa- 
rate and finally antagonistic classes. I have attempted to 
retrace this process of dissolution in: “Der Ursprung der 
Familie des, Privateigenthums und des Staats,” 2nd edit., 
Stuttgart 1886. 


church being crowded with people who, in order 
to get employment, are willing to accept of a much 
smaller recompence than what such an education 
would otherwise have entitled them to; and in this 
manner the competition of the poor takes away 
the reward of the rich. It would be indecent, no 
doubt, to compare either a curate or a chaplain 
with a journeyman in any common trade. The pay 
of a curate or chaplain, however, may very properly 
be considered as of the same nature with the wages 
of a journeyman. They are, all three, paid for their 
work according to the contract which they may hap- 
pen to make with their respective superiors. 
* * * 


Thirdly, the policy of Europe, by obstructing the 
free circulation of labour and stock both from em- 
ployment to employment, and from place to place, 
occasions in some cases a very inconvenient in- 
equality in the whole of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of their different employments. 

The statute of apprenticeship obstructs the free 
circulation of labour from one employment to an- 
other, even in the same place. The exclusive privi- 
leges of corporations obstruct it from one place to 
another, even in the same employment. 


Freemen and slave, patrician and plebeian, lord 
and serf, guild-master* and journeyman, in a word, 
oppressor and oppressed, stood in constant opposi- 
tion to one another, carried on an uninterrupted, 
now hidden, now open fight, a fight that each time 
ended, either in a revolutionary re-constitution of 
society at large, or in the common ruin of the con- 
tending classes. 

In the earlier epochs of history, we find almost 
everywhere a complicated arrangement of society 
into various orders, a manifold gradation of social 
rank. In ancient Rome we have patricians, knights, 
plebeians, slaves; in the middle ages, feudal lords, 
vassals, guild-masters, journeymen, apprentices, 
serfs; in almost all of these classes, again, subordi- 
nate gradations. 


2. Guild-master, that is a full member of a guild, a 
master within, not a head of, a guild. 
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The modern bourgeois’ society that has sprouted 
from the ruins of feudal society, has not done 
away with class antagonisms. It has but established 
new classes, new conditions of oppression, new 
forms of struggle in place of the old ones. 

Our epoch, the epoch of the bourgeoisie, pos- 
sesses, however, this distinctive feature; it has 
simplified the class antagonisms. Society as a whole 
is more and more splitting up into two great hostile 
camps, into two great classes directly facing each 
other: Bourgeoisie and Proletariat. 

From the serfs of the middle ages sprang the 
chartered burghers of the earliest towns. From 
these burgesses the first elements of the bourgeoisie 
were developed. 

The discovery of America, the rounding of the 
Cape, opened up fresh ground for the rising 
bourgeoisie. The East-Indian and Chinese markets, 
the colonisation of America, trade with the col- 
onies, the increase in the means of exchange and 
in commodities generally, gave to commerce, to 
navigation, to industry, an impulse never before 
known, and thereby, to the revolutionary element 
in the tottering feudal society, a rapid development. 

The feudal system of industry, under which 
industrial production was monopolised by close 
guilds, now no longer sufficed for the growing 
wants of the new markets. The manufacturing 
system took its place. The guild-masters were 
pushed on one side by the manufacturing middle- 
class; division of labour between the different 
corporate guilds vanished in the face of division ot 
labour in each single workshop. 

Meantime the markets kept ever growing, the 
demand, ever rising. Even manufacture no longer 
sufficed. Thereupon, steam and machinery revolu- 
tionised industrial production. The place of manu- 
facture was taken by the giant, Modern Industry, 
the place of the industrial middle-class, by indus- 
trial millionaires, the leaders of whole industrial 
armies, the modern bourgeois. 5 

Modern industry has established the world- 
market, for which the discovery of America paved 
the way. This market has given an immense 
development to commerce, to navigation, to com- 
munication by land. This development has, in its 
turn, reacted on the extension of industry; and in 
proportion as industry, commerce, navigation, rail- 
ways extended, in the same proportion the bour- 
geoisie developed, increased its capital, and pushed 


3. By bourgeoisie is meant the class of modern Capital- 
ists, owners of the means of social production and em- 
ployers of wage-labour. By proletariat, the class of mod- 
ern wage-labourers who, having no means of production 
of their own, are reduced to selling their labour-power in 
order to live. 


into the background every class handed down from 
the Middle Ages. 

We see, therefore, how the modern bourgeoisie 
is itself the product of a long course of develop- 
ment, of a series of revolutions in the modes of pro- 
duction and of exchange. 

Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie 
was accompanied by a corresponding political ad- 
vance of that class. An oppressed class under the 
sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self- 
governing association in the mediaeval commune,” 
here independent urban republic (as in Italy and 
Germany), there taxable “third estate” of the 
monarchy (as in France), afterwards, in the period 
of manufacture proper, serving either the semi- 
feudal or the absolute monarchy as a counterpoise 
against the nobility, and, in fact, corner stone of 
the great monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie 
has at last, since the establishment of Modern 
Industry and of the world-market, conquered for 
itself, in the modern representative State, exclusive 
political sway. The executive of the modern State 
is but a committee for managing the common 
affairs of the whole bourgeoisie. 

The bourgeoisie, historically, has played a most 
revolutionary part. 

The bourgeoisie, wherever it has got the upper 
hand, has put an end to all feudal patriarchal, 
idyllic relations. It has pitilessly torn asunder the 
motley feudal ties that bound man to his “natural 
superiors,” and has left remaining no other nexus 
between man and man than naked self-interest, 
than callous “cash payment.” It has drowned the 
most heavenly ecstacies of religious fervour, of 
chivalrous enthusiasm, of philistine sentimentalism, 
in the icy water of egotistical calculation. It has 
resolved personal worth into exchange value, and 
in place of the numberless indefeasible chartered 
freedoms, has set us that single, unconscionable 
freedom—Free Trade. In one word, for political ex- 
ploitation, veiled by religious and political illusions, 
it has substituted naked, shameless, direct, brutal 
exploitation. 

The bourgeoisie has stripped of its halo every 
occupation hitherto honoured and looked up to 
with reverent awe. It has converted the physician, 
the lawyer, the priest, the poet, the man of science, 
into its paid wage-labourers. 

The bourgeoisie has torn away from the family 


4. “Commune” was the name, taken in France, by the 
nascent towns even before they had conquered from their 
feudal lords and masters, local self-government and po- 
litical rights as “the Third Estate.” Generally speaking, 
for the economical development of the bourgeoisie, Eng- 
land is here taken as the typical country, for its political 
development, France. 
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its sentimental veil, and has reduced the family 
relation to a mere money relation. 

The bourgeoisie has disclosed how it came to 
pass that the brutal display of vigour in the Middle 
Ages, which Reactionists so much admire, found 
its fitting complement in the most slothful in- 
dolence. It has been the first to shew what man’s 
activity can bring about. It has accomplished won- 
ders far surpassing Egyptian pyramids, Roman 
aqueducts, and Gothic cathedrals; it has con- 
ducted expeditions that put in the shade all former 
Exoduses of nations and crusades. 

The bourgeoisie cannot exist without constantly 
revolutionising the instruments of production, and 
thereby the relations of production, and with them 
the whole relations of society. Conservation of the 
old modes of production in unaltered form, was, 
on the contrary, the first condition of existence for 
all earlier industrial classes. Constant revolution- 
ising of production, uninterrupted disturbance of 
all social conditions, everlasting uncertainty and 
agitation distinguish the bourgeois epoch from all 
earlier ones. All fixed, fast-frozen relations, with 
their train of ancient and venerable prejudices and 
opinions, are swept away, all new-formed ones 
become antiquated before they can ossify. All that 
is solid melts into air, all that is holy is pro- 
faned, and man is at last compelled to face with 
sober senses, his real conditions of life, and his 
relations with his kind. 

The need of a constantly expanding market for 
its products chases the bourgeoisie over the whole 
surface of the globe. It must nestle everywhere, 
settle everywhere, establish connexions every- 
where. 

The bourgeoisie has through its exploitation of 
the world-market given a cosmopolitan character 
to production and consumption in every country. 
To the great chagrin of Re-actionists, it has drawn 
from under the feet of industry the national ground 
on which it stood. All old-established national 
industries have been destroyed or are daily being 
destroyed. They are dislodged by new industries, 
whose introduction becomes a life and death ques- 
tion for all civilised nations, by industries that no 
longer work up indigenous raw material, but raw 
material drawn from the remotest zones; industries 
whose products are consumed, not only at home, 
but in every quarter of the globe. In place of the 
old wants, satisfied by the productions of the 
country, we find new wants, requiring for their 
satisfaction the products of distant lands and 
climes. In place of the old local and national 
seclusion and self-sufficiency, we have intercourse 
in every direction, universal inter-dependence of 
nations. And as in material, so also in intellectual 


production. The intellectual creations of individual 
nations become common property. National one- 
sidedness and narrow-mindedness become more 
and more impossible, and from the numerous na- 
tional and local literatures there arises a world- 
literature. 

The bourgeoisie, by the rapid improvement of 
all instruments of production, by the immensely 
facilitated means of communication, draws all, 
even the most barbarian, nations into civilisation. 
The cheap prices of its commodities are the heavy 
artillery with which it batters down all Chinese 
walls, with which it forces the barbarians’ intensely 
obstinate hatred of foreigners to capitulate. It com- 
pels all nations, on pain of extinction, to adopt 
the bourgeois mode of production; it compels them 
to introduce what it calls civilisation into their 
midst, i.e., to become bourgeois themselves. In a 
word, it creates a world after its own image. 

The bourgeoisie has subjected the country to 
the rule of the towns. It has created enormous 
cities, has greatly increased the urban population 
as compared with the rural, and has thus rescued a 
considerable part of the population from the idiocy 
of rural life. Just as it has made the country 
dependent on the towns, so it has made barbarian 
and semi-barbarian countries dependent on the 
civilised ones, nations of peasants on nations of 
bourgeois, the East on the West. 

The bourgeoisie keeps more and more doing 
away with the scattered state of the population, 
of the means of productions, and of property. It 
has agglomerated population, centralised means of 
production, and has concentrated property in a 
few hands. The necessary consequence of this was 
political centralisation. Independent, or but loosely 
connected provinces, with separate interests, laws, 
governments and systems of taxation, became 
lumped together in one nation, with one govern- 
ment, one code of laws, one national class-interest, 
one frontier and one customs-tariff. 

The bourgeoisie, during its rule of scarce one 
hundred years, has created more massive and more 
colossal productive forces than have all preceding 
generations together. Subjection of Nature’s forces 
to man, machinery, application of chemistry to 
industry and agriculture, steam-navigation, rail- 
ways, electric telegraphs, clearing of whole con- 
tinents for cultivation, canalization of rivers, whole 
populations conjured out of the ground—what 
earlier century had even a presentiment that such 
productive forces slumbered in the lap of social 
labour? 

We see then: the means of production and of 
exchange on whose foundation the bourgeoisie 
built itself up, were generated in feudal society. 
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At a certain stage in the development of these 
means of production and of exchange, the con- 
ditions under which feudal society produced and 
exchanged, the feudal organisation of agriculture 
and manufacturing industry, in one word, the 
feudal relations of property became no longer 
compatible with the already developed productive 
forces; they became so many fetters. They had to 
burst asunder; they were burst asunder. 

Into their places stepped free competition, ac- 
companied by a social and political constitution 
adapted to it, and by the economical and political 
sway of the bourgeois class. 

A similar movement is going on before our own 
eyes. Modern bourgeois society with its relations 
of production, of exchange and of property, a 
society that has conjured up such gigantic means 
of production and of exchange, is like the sorcerer, 
who is no longer able to control the powers of the 
nether world whom he has called up by his spells. 
For many a decade past the history of industry and 
commerce is but the history of the revolt of mod- 
ern productive forces against modern conditions of 
production, against the property relations that are 
the conditions for the existence of the bourgeoisie 
and of its rule. It is enough to mention the com- 
mercial crises that by their periodical return put 
on its trial, each time more threateningly, the 
existence of the entire bourgeois society. In these 
crises a great part not only of the existing products, 
but also of the previously created productive 
forces, are periodically destroyed. In these crises 
there breaks out an epidemic that, in all earlier 
epochs, would have seemed an absurdity—the 
epidemic of over-production. Society suddenly 
finds itself put back into a state of momentary 
barbarism; it appears as if a famine, a universal 
war of devastation had cut off the supply of every 
means of subsistence; industry and commerce seem 
to be destroyed; and why? Because there is too 
much civilisation, too much means of subsistence, 
too much industry, too much commerce. The 
productive forces at the disposal of society no 
longer tend to further the development of the 
conditions of bourgeois property; on the contrary, 
they have become too powerful for these condi- 
tions, by which they are fettered, and so soon as 
they overcome these fetters, they bring disorder 
into the whole of bourgeois society, endanger the 
existence of bourgeois property. The conditions otf 
bourgeois society are too narrow to comprise the 
wealth created by them. And how does the bour- 
geoisie get over these crises? On the one hand 
by enforced destruction of a mass of productive 
forces; on the other, by the conquest of new mar- 
kets, and by the more thorough exploitation of 


the old ones. That is to say, by paving the way for 
more extensive and more destructive crises, and 
by diminishing the means whereby crises are 
prevented. 

The weapons with which the bourgeoisie felled 
feudalism to the ground are now turned against 
the bourgeoisie itself. 

But not only has the bourgeoisie forged the 
weapons that bring death to itself; it has also 
called into existence the men who are to wield 
those weapons—the modern working-class—the 
proletarians. 

In proportion as the bourgeoisie, i.e., capital, 
is developed, in the same proportion is the pro- 
letariat, the modern working-class, developed, a 
class of labourers, who live only so long as they 
find work, and who find work only so long as 
their labour increases capital. These labourers, 
who must sell themselves piecemeal, are a com- 
modity, like every other article of commerce, and 
are consequently exposed to all the vicissitudes of 
competition, to all the fluctuations of the market. 

Owing to the extensive use of machinery and to 
division of labour, the work of the proletarians 
has lost all individual character, and, consequently, 
all charm for the workman. He becomes an ap- 
pendage of the machine, and it is only the most 
simple, most monotonous, and most easily acquired 
knack that is required of him. Hence, the cost of 
production of a workman is restricted, almost en- 
tirely, to the means of subsistence that he requires 
for his maintenance, and for the propagation of 
his race. But the price of a commodity, and also 
of labour, is equal to its cost of production. In 
proportion, therefore, as the repulsiveness of the 
work increases, the wage decreases. Nay more, in 
proportion as the use of machinery and division 
of labour increases, in the same proportion the 
burden of toil also increases, whether by pro- 
longation of the working hours, by increase of the 
work enacted in a given time, or by increased speed 
of the machinery, etc. 

Modern industry has converted the little work- 
shop of the patriarchal master into the great factory 
of the industrial capitalist. Masses of labourers, 
crowded into the factory, are organised like 
soldiers. As privates of the industrial army they 
are placed under the command of a perfect hier- 
archy of officers and sergeants. Not only are they 
the slaves of the bourgeois class, and of the 
bourgeois State, they are daily and hourly enslaved 
by the machine, by the over-looker, and, above all, 
by the individual bourgeois manufacturer himself. 
The more openly this despotism proclaims gain to 
be its end and aim, the more petty, the more hateful 
and the more embittering it is. 
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The less the skill and exertion or strength im- 
plied in manual labour, in other words, the more 
modern industry becomes developed, the more is 
the labour of men superseded by that of women. 
Differences of age and sex have no longer any 
distinctive social validity for the working class. All 
are instruments of labour, more or less expensive 
to use, according to their age and sex. 

No sooner is the exploitation of the labourer by 
the manufacturer, so far, at an end, that he receives 
his wages in cash, than he is set upon by the other 
portions of the bourgeoisie, the landlord, the shop- 
keeper, the pawnbroker, etc. 

The lower strata of the Middle class—the small 
tradespeople, shopkeepers, and retired tradesmen 
generally, the handicraftsmen and peasants—all 
these sink gradually into the proletariat, partly 
because their diminutive capital does not suffice for 
the scale on which Modern Industry is carried on, 
and is swamped in the competition with the large 
capitalists, partly because their specialised skill is 
rendered worthless by new methods of production. 
Thus the proletariat is recruited from all classes 
of the population. 

The proletariat goes through various stages of 
development. With its birth begins its struggle with 
the bourgeoisie. At first the contest is carried on 
by individual labourers, then by the workpeople of 
a factory, then by the operatives of one trade, in 
one locality, against the individual bourgeois who 
directly exploits them. They direct their attacks 
not against the bourgeois conditions of production, 
but against the instruments of production them- 
selves; they destroy imported wares that compete 
with their labour, they smash to pieces machinery, 
they set factories ablaze, they seek to restore by 
force the vanished status of the workman of the 
Middle Ages. 

At this stage the labourers still form an in- 
coherent mass scattered over the whole country, 
and broken up by their mutual competition. If 
anywhere they unite to form more compact bodies, 
this is not yet the consequence of their own active 
union, but of the union of the bourgeoisie, which 
class, in order to attain its own political ends, is 
compelled to set the whole proletariat in motion, 
and is moreover yet, for a time, able to do so. At 
this stage, therefore, the proletarians do not fight 
their enemies, but the enemies of their enemies, 
the remnants of absolute monarchy, the land- 
owners, the non-industrial bourgeois, the petty 
bourgeoisie. Thus the whole historical movement 
is concentrated in the hands of the bourgeoisie; 
every victory so obtained is a victory for the 
bourgeoisie. 

But with the development of industry the 


proletariat not only increases in number; it be- 
comes concentrated in greater masses, its strength 
grows, and it feels that strength more. The various 
interests and conditions of life within the ranks 
of the proletariat are more and more equalised, in 
proportion as machinery obliterates all distinctions 
of labour, and nearly everywhere reduces wages 
to the same low level. The growing competition 
among the bourgeois, and the resulting commer- 
cial crises, make the wages of the workers ever 
more fluctuating. The unceasing improvement of 
machinery, ever more rapidly developing, makes 
their livelihood more and more precarious; the 
collisions between individual workmen and 
individual bourgeois take more and more the 
character of collisions between two classes. There- 
upon the workers begin to form combinations 
(Trades’ Unions) against the bourgeois; they club 
together in order to keep up the rate of wages; 
they found permanent associations in order to 
make provision beforehand for these occasional 
revolts. Here and there the contest breaks out into 
riots. 

Now and then the workers are victorious, but 
only for a time. The real fruit of their battles lies, 
not in the immediate result, but in the ever expand- 
ing union of the workers. This union is helped on 
by the improved means of communication that are 
created by modern industry, and that place the 
workers of different localities in contact with one 
another. It was just this contact that was needed 
to centralise the numerous local struggles, all of 
the same character, into one national struggle be- 
tween classes. But every class struggle is a political 
struggle. And that union, to attain which the 
burghers of the Middle Ages, with their miserable 
highways, required centuries, the modern prole- 
tarians, thanks to railways, achieve in a few years. 

This organisation of the proletarians into a class, 
and consequently into a political party, is con- 
tinually being upset again by the competition be- 
tween the workers themselves. But it ever rises up 
again, stronger, firmer, mightier. It compels legis- 
lative recognition of particular interests of the 
workers, by taking advantage of the divisions 
among the bourgeoisie itself. Thus the ten-hours’- 
bill in England was carried. 

Altogether collisions between the classes of the 
old society further, in many ways, the course of 
development of the proletariat. The bourgeoisie 
finds itself involved in a constant battle. At first 
with the aristocracy; later on, with those portions 
of the bourgeoisie itself, whose interests have 
become antagonistic to the progress of industry; 
at all times, with the bourgeoisie of foreign coun- 
tries. In all these battles it sees itself compelled to 
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appeal to the proletariat, to ask for its help, and 
thus, to drag it into the political arena. The 
bourgeoisie itself, therefore, supplies the proletariat 
with its own elements of political and general 
education, in other words, it furnishes the prole- 
tariat with weapons for fighting the bourgeoisie. 

Further, as we have already seen, entire sections 
of the ruling classes are, by the advance of in- 
dustry, precipitated into the proletariat, or are at 
least threatened in their conditions of existence. 
These also supply the proletariat with fresh ele- 
ments of enlightenment and progress. 

Finally, in times when the class-struggle nears 
the decisive hour, the process of dissolution going 
on within the ruling class, in fact within the whole 
range of old society, assumes such a violent, 
glaring character, that a small section of the ruling 
class cuts itself adrift, and joins the revolutionary 
class, the class that holds the future in its hands. 
Just as, therefore, at an earlier period, a section 
of the nobility went over to the bourgeoisie, so 
now a portion of the bourgeoisie goes over to the 
proletariat, and in particular, a portion of the bour- 
geois ideologists, who have raised themselves to 
the level of comprehending theoretically the his- 
torical movements as a whole. 

Of all the classes that stand face to face with the 
bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is a really 
revolutionary class. The other classes decay and 
finally disappear in the face of modern industry; 
the proletariat is its special and essential product. 

The lower middle-class, the small manufacturer, 
the shopkeeper, the artisan, the peasant, all these 
fight against the bourgeoisie, to save from extinc- 
tion their existence as fractions of the middle class. 
They are therefore not revolutionary, but conserva- 
tive. Nay more, they are reactionary, for they try 
to roll back the wheel of history. If by chance 
they are revolutionary, they are so, only in view of 
their impending transfer into the proletariat, they 
thus defend not their present, but their future in- 
terests, they desert their own standpoint to place 
themselves at that of the proletariat. 

The “dangerous class,” the social scum, that 
passively rotting mass thrown off by the lowest 
layers of old society, may, here and there, be swept 
into the movement by a proletarian revolution; its 
conditions of life, however, prepare it far more for 
the part of a bribed tool of reactionary intrigue. 

In the conditions of the proletariat, those of old 
society at large are already virtually swamped. The 
proletarian is without property; his relation to his 
wife and children has no longer anything in com- 
mon with the bourgeois family-relations; modern 
industrial labour, modern subjection to capital, the 
same in England as in France, in America as in 


Germany, has stripped him of every trace of 
national character. Law, morality, religion, are to 
him so many bourgeois prejudices, behind which 
lurk in ambush just as many bourgeois interests. 

All the preceding classes that got the upper hand, 
sought to fortify their already acquired status by 
subjecting society at large to their conditions of 
appropriation. The proletarians cannot become 
masters of the productive forces of society, ex- 
cept by abolishing their own previous mode of 
appropriation, and thereby also every other pre- 
vious mode of appropriation. They have nothing 
of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission 
is to destroy all previous securities for, and insur- 
ances of, individual property. 

All previous historical movements were move- 
ments of minorities, or in the interest of minorities. 
The proletarian movement is the self-conscious, 
independent movement of the immense majority, 
in the interest of the immense majority. The 
proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present so- 
ciety, cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the 
whole superincumbent strata of official society be- 
ing sprung into the air. 

Though not in substance, yet in form, the 
struggle of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie is 
at first a national struggle. The proletariat of each 
country must, of course, first of all settle matters 
with its own bourgeoisie. 

In depicting the most general phases of the 
development of the proletariat, we traced the more 
or less veiled civil war, raging within existing 
society, up to the point where that war breaks out 
into open revolution, and where the violent over- 
throw of the bourgeoisie, lays the foundation for 
the sway of the proletariat. 

Hitherto, every form of society has been based, 
as we have already seen, on the antagonism of 
oppressing and oppressed classes. But in order to 
oppress a class, certain conditions must be assured 
to it under which it can, at least, continue its 
slavish existence. The serf, in the period of serf- 
dom, raised himself to membership in the com- 
mune, just as the petty bourgeois, under the yoke 
of feudal absolutism, managed to develop into a 
bourgeois. The modern labourer, on the contrary, 
instead of rising with the progress of industry, sinks 
deeper and deeper below the conditions of exist- 
ence of his own class. He becomes a pauper, and 
pauperism develops more rapidly than population 
and wealth. And here it becomes evident, that the 
bourgeoisie is unfit any longer to be the ruling 
class in society, and to impose its conditions of 
existence upon society as an over-riding law. It is 
unfit to rule, because it is incompetent to assure an 
existence to its slave within his slavery, because 
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it cannot help letting him sink into such a State, that 
it has to feed him, instead of being fed by him. 
Society can no longer live under this bourgeoisie, 
in other words, its existence is no longer compatible 
with society. 

The essential condition for the existence, and for 
the sway of the bourgeois class, is the formation 
and augmentation of capital; the condition for 
capital is wage-labour. Wage-labour rests exclu- 
sively on competition between the labourers. The 


3. Class and Occupation 


BY EDMOND GOBLOT 


NOTHING STAMPS a man as much as 
his occupation. Daily work determines the mode 
of life; even more than the organs of the body, it 
constrains our ideas, feelings, and tastes. Habits of 
the body and mind and habits of language combine 
to give each one of us his occupational type. People 
of the same occupation know one another, seek 
each other’s company, and frequent one another— 
by necessity and by choice. Consequently, each 
imitates the other. 

The end result is groups and not classes. Classes, 
by contrast, influence the choice of occupation. A 
bourgeois does not become a carpenter, a lock- 
smith, a baker, or a blacksmith. On the other hand, 
one can very well become a bourgeois by starting 
from such professions. But if a carpenter’s son is 
to become a lawyer, he must first become a bour- 
geois in the lycée and in law school. 

Men of very different professions are members 
of the bourgeoisie and treat one another as equals; 
men of very different trades are all craftsmen. The 
function of classes is to group occupations and 
to segregate them. Language reflects this segrega- 
tion: functions performed by craftsmen are not 
called professions, but trades. The gradation in 
meaning subsists even when the terms are inverted. 
If, instead of saying that a physician or a lawyer is 
“learned” or “capable,” we say that he “knows his 
job,” we are intentionally signifying that he 
is being judged outside of any class consideration 
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advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter 
is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the 
labourers, due to competition, by their involuntary 
combination, due to association. The development 
of Modern Industry, therefore, cuts from under its 
feet the very foundation on which the bourgeoisie 
produces and appropriates products. What the 
bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, are its 
own gravediggers. Its fall and the victory of the 
proletariat are equally inevitable. 


and that we are evaluating in the man only the 
good workman. If the schools where trades are 
taught are called “professional schools,” rather than 
trade schools, it is because at their inception it 
was felt desirable to give them a designation that 
upgraded them. In these inversions of terms, there 
is a dash of democratic spirit as well as an implicit 
recognition of social inequality. 

The proverb, “there is no stupid trade, there are 
only stupid people,” is an idea of simple common 
sense. Why, then, was it necessary to express it, 
if not to combat a prejudice? Proverbs are often 
self-evident truths that seem to require restatement, 
in order to be remembered. Restating them still 
does not protect them from oblivion. For if this 
particular proverb were really taken seriously, and 
applied, it would be the very denial of social classes. 
In fact, the bourgeois does believe that there are 
many stupid trades, trades that are low and ridicu- 
lous and yet very good and very honorable—but for 
someone else. Some may even tempt him because 
they pay well and would fit his tastes and aptitudes, 
but self-respect must deter him. What are these 
trades that are taboo for the bourgeois? 

First, there are the trades that are repugnant and 
dirty the hands or the clothing. The hands of the 
bourgeois are not soiled by the dirt, scratches, and 
calluses of work. Delicate hands are a sign of 
class; the bourgeois takes good care of his. He 
wears gloves. 

Then, we have the strenuous trades: carrying 
loads, manipulating heavy tools, maintaining a 
tiresome position, or mechanically repeating a 
monotonous motion are not proper work for 
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a bourgeois. His means permit him to escape the 
slavery of hard labor, where the physical strength 
of man struggles against the physical strength of 
things. 

Finally, manual trades in general, even if the 
tool is as light as a pen, or a needle, are below his 
dignity, as long as they involve docile hands rather 
than the spirit that conceives or the will that orders. 

In these three cases, 1t seems evident that the 
exercise of such trades is precluded by class mem- 
bership. One does not do carpentry in a cutaway 
or ditchdigging in a top hat. When a man belongs to 
good society, he does not risk carrying, even after 
washing, the persistent smell of the substances 
he has handled all day long. A man may well have 
dealings with persons of inferior education in 
order to give them orders, but he cannot live with 
them in intimacy. It is because he is a bourgeois, 
because he lives in a bourgeois manner, because 
he visits in bourgeois society, because he wears in 
the street and in society the garb of the bourgeois, 
that he cannot accept work that disfigures or that 
soils, or that compels mingling with inferiors. 

In her house, Madame does not remain inactive; 
but there are tasks she will not do. She has them 
done by domestics or mercenaries; for instance, all 
the cleaning and the heavy work. 

The bourgeoisie attaches an extreme importance 
to keeping one’s distance from manual labor. In 
the country, those employers who have no preten- 
sions to a bourgeois style of life (and who there- 
fore often live all the better) eat at the same table 
with their servants, wear the same clothes, perhaps 
of a trifle better quality, speak the same language, 
and can be distinguished only by the fact that they 
command. In town, it is the same for the master 
craftsman in relation to his co-worker and to the 
apprentices. But in bourgeois life, the distances 
between master and servants are all the more 
clearly marked as they live under the same roof. 
Servants are generally treated with humanity. They 
are well fed; they are cared for when they are sick. 
Feelings of personal fondness grow for those who 
are devoted and faithful. There used to be, in 
practically every bourgeois household, old retainers 
attached to their masters, who spent their lives and 
died in their shadows after having raised several 
generations of children. They were loved; they 
truly belonged to the family; but they did not live 
a bourgeois life. The clothes and the language 
indicated the inequality between those whose con- 
dition it was to serve and those who had the 
advantage and the right to be served. It is per- 
haps because the more recent bourgeoisie has too 
strongly accentuated these distances that these old 
and faithful servants have practically disappeared. 


The bourgeois also separates himself from those 
who serve him outside the house. A lady speaks of 
her tradesman with a distinct tone of voice, some- 
what in the style of a great lady of the ancien 
régime who used to say “my people.” She does 
not like to meet them or their wives socially; she 
is not of the same social rank as those to whom 
she gives orders. These tradesmen may be capital- 
ists, be good businessmen, even be much wealthier 
than their customers. They are not bourgeois if 
they themselves wait on their customers. The re- 
tailer or the industrialist is bourgeois only if he 
is a manager, if he has personnel to weigh, wrap, 
and receive money, and if he shows up in the store 
only to supervise and give orders. The bourgeois 
of the ancient régime was above all a merchant; the 
bourgeois of the new regime can still be a mer- 
chant, but not a shopkeeper. 

Thus, self-respect forbids the bourgeois to attend 
personally to repugnant or too-strenuous tasks, as 
well as to serve others for money. For his style of 
life is to be fashionable and to be waited upon. 

But would not the reverse be correct? Can we 
not say that the bourgeois class is the totality of 
persons lucky enough to be able to leave the “stupid 
trades” to others? And is not bourgeois life simply 
the adoption of the mores, the customs, clothing, 
language, manners, and even ideas, opinions, and 
feelings of professional-type occupations? 

Besides, the negative prestige attached to manual 
and subordinate labor is not a trait specific to the 
modern French bourgeoisie; we meet it everywhere 
where castes and classes exist. Every superiority of 
social rank translates itself and expresses itself by 
the power to be waited on, not so much in order 
to avoid fatigue as to mark social rank. For it is 
imperative that rank be recognizable and, if pos- 
sible, at first glance. In China, the nails of the 
mandarin, as long as his fingers, wellgroomed, 
supple, transparent, spiraled, are manifest proof 
that he does nothing with his hands. Is it not also 
to signify that he would not demean himself to 
servile tasks that our bourgeois wears a costume in 
which these tasks would be impossible? He feels 
the need to have it known, at a glance, that he is 
not a common laborer, a hired hand, og a servant. 
Is it social class that determines the occupation? Is 
it not rather the occupation that classes? 

It is both. Whoever has recognized the falsity, 
the absurdity, and often the revolting injustice of 
the principles underlying certain class attitudes and 
the customs which they support, and who would 
try to renounce them, meets the nearly invincible 
resistance of the social milieu to which he belongs. 
There are cases where it is absolutely necessary “to 
do like everybody else”; that is, like one’s equals, 
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like people of the same occupation. Hence, it is 
the occupation, once selected, that imposes the 
style of life. But, on the other hand, class precedes 
occupation; before choosing a career, a man al- 
ready belongs to a class by virtue of his family, 
his connections, his education, and his culture. He 
has not chosen his social rank any more than he 
has chosen his family. He was born there; he was 
raised there; he is owned by his class. He chose his 
profession, but the choice was limited; a bourgeois 
can only choose a bourgeois occupation. True, 
occupation is the most common means for climbing 
socially. But he will only be a parvenu if he does 
not become a bourgeois at the same time, and even 
beforehand. 

The bourgeois does not fear physical effort any 
more than the next man if this effort is voluntary 
and gratuitous, but he would blush to find there 
his means of existence. Not that he be indifferent 
to money. The revenues of his trading house, fac- 
tory, or bank seem to him the just reward of his 
efforts, energy, foresight, and good behavior. These 
virtues bringing cash benefits are those which he 
praises the most. He is not afraid to sell or rent 
his intelligence, knowledge, advice, supervision, his 
mere presence, and even, if it has a cash value, his 
name; but he does not rent his hands, shoulders, or 
back. He requires payment for his time, work, and 
responsibility; but he does not earn his bread by 
“the sweat of his brow.” However, he will work 
with his hands when witnesses, if there are any, 
will believe or know that he is not compelled to do 
so and that it brings him no return. He will not hide 
to dig in his garden, or to split wood, or to do 
carpentry, as long as it is believed he is doing 
it for his pleasure or for his health. Certain sports 
demand more physical efforts and more endurance 
than many manual trades. The bourgeois would not 
cross the square with a basket; yet he goes on a 
hike loaded with an enormous sack, and he does 
it voluntarily. He does not fear the strain, but the 
humiliation. He does not want to seem constrained, 
either by someone’s authority or the necessity of 
earning a living, to endure the fatigues of manual 
labor. 

It is quite honorable for a lady to busy herself 
in her home with the care of her linen, and to make 
her own hats and her dresses. But, if ladies grouped 
in a salon busy their fingers while talking or listen- 
ing to music, it is not to darn socks; it must be for 
some “lady-like work,”—-some useless embroidery, 
some superfluous tapestry, or sewing for the poor. 

Intellectual work is as tiresome as many manual 
trades. “Getting used to it” is as necessary for the 
one as it is for the others. An intellectual would 
not stand for one hour the task that a laborer bears 


for eight hours; but then how many laborers would 
stand one hour’s serious reading? Every lecturer 
knows that one hour is the maximum of intellectual 
effort that one may request from an adult audience, 
even an intelligent and learned audience, 

However, it seems that the work of the mind 
elevates one’s status as much as the other degrades 
it. Could the value judgments that make for the 
distinction between classes be reduced to the su- 
periority of mind over matter, of intellectual and 
moral life over physical life? There was once a 
bourgeois philosophy; upper class people had to 
be spiritualists; for them materialism was always 
“crude.” This superiority of the spiritual over the 
corporal is at once in the tradition of classical 
antiquity and in the tradition of Christianity; our 
civilization is completely permeated by it. Manual 
work assimilates man to a beast of toil; one uses 
the handy man as one uses a horse, an ox, or a dog, 
each according to its natural aptitudes. A man and 
an Ox are two servants, the bones, muscles, organs, 
and perceptions of which are differently constituted 
and differently available. With progress, one re- 
places advantageously the human servant as well 
as the animal servant by a machine. 

According to this logic, the bourgeoisie would 
monopolize the professions of initiative, command, 
and intelligence, and would leave to the lower 
classes the trades of execution, obedience, and 
physical effort. The former are those which were 
exercised in antiquity by the freemen, hence, the 
name of liberal professions. The popular trades 
would correspond to the servile arts of ancient 
times. There would be, in our class division, some- 
thing of a “survival”—very indirect, and very re- 
mote, it is true—of antique slavery. Of course, our 
legal code no longer allows persons without rights 
or without family to be bought and sold as com- 
modities, but if manual labor and subordinate 
work are still considered signs of social inferiority, 
it must mean that, however many revolutions, the 
division of labor has in its essential features, 
remained unchanged. 

No one will deny that there are in the lower 
classes persons who are very superior—intellec- 
tually and morally—to many bourgeois, and more 
capable and worthy to exercise the better profes- 
sions. A social class cannot prevent the birth, in 
its midst, of weak characters, of mediocre or worse 
than mediocre minds, of inferior personalities who 
will never exercise authority because nobody would 
obey them, and of men of dubious morality, to 
whom nobody cares to trust his interests. These 
children are the despair and the shame of their fami 
lies. It may be possible, eventually, to place them; 
they are found some subordinate employment that 
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retains the appearance of a bourgeois profession. 
But it is the threat and even the first step of down- 
ward mobility. In the lower classes, there is no short- 
age of gifted men who, while remaining in their 
trades, become leaders, run their businesses well, 
and become financially independent, without, for all 
that, adopting a bourgeois profession and a bour- 
geois style of life. But it is the first step of social 
climbing; their children will be ladies and gentle- 
men. It is more frequent to become a bourgeois 
through one’s father’s merits than through one’s 
own. 

The liberal professions could, then, be said to 
be the touchstone of the bourgeois class, if we 
agree that it is through those professions that one 
reaches and maintains bourgeois status and it is 
through failure to be capable or worthy to exercise 
them that one begins to fall downward. With equal- 
ity before the law, the most important and defin- 
itive conquest of the Revolution was the abolition 
of the privileges of birth and the access of all to 
all occupations. 

But if the modern bourgeoisie were of superior 
intellect and culture, those who have been named, 
recently, the intellectuals, would form a class su- 
perior to the bourgeoisie or, at least, a subclass 
occupying a superior status within the bourgeoisie. 
It is nothing of the kind. Intellectual professions 
do not constitute special classes and even less one 
class. Intellectuals are bourgeois, but of a com- 
paratively low social rank if they are bourgeois 
only because of their intelligence. The respect one 
has for them is somewhat equivocal: one does not 
know very well if these professions are common or 
superior, coveted or disdained. The way they are 
judged, if judgment is not corrected by reflection, 
is often colored by some disfavor and even con- 
descending pity. We admire that such enlightened 
men assume so much work for so little profit. The 
first impulse is to think that their choice was a 
blunder and another blunder to persevere in it. As 
an afterthought, one bows to their disinterested- 
ness. 

Intellectual work is, at least in part, disinterested, 
because those who give themselves to it, feeling 
rewarded for their effort by personal satisfaction, 
are content with comparatively low monetary re- 
numerations. Every university professor feels a 
certain pride in thinking that his salary does not 
represent the value of his services. The judge, the 
soldier, and the priest have the same feeling. The 
mediocrity of their financial situation is a guarantee 
that they do not sell science, or justice, or the 
sacrifices of their lives, or the salvation of souls. 
Naturally, intellectuals are bourgeois if they were 
already so by their income, their family, and the 


social milieu from which they came, If they are 
bourgeois only by their professions, they are rather 
mediocre bourgeois. 

Indeed, it is impossible for class distinction to be 
based upon fundamental characteristics requiring 
subtle evaluation, such as intelligence, morality, or 
character. The advantages in being a member of a 
class are precisely that the outward signs of class 
membership certify, rightly or wrongly, to merits 
which, without these signs, would escape detection. 
The bourgeoisie which believes itself to be and 
wants to look like an elite, cannot tolerate another 
elite forming above it and stealing its advantage. It 
honors talent, knowledge, and virtue; it welcomes 
intellectuals. It cannot reject them, for its whole 
raison d'etre, its sole appearance of legitimacy is 
the superiority of its culture. But personal merit, 
by the very fact that it is personal, is a dissolvent of 
class, a perpetual danger to its existence. By vital 
necessity, bourgeois society upholds the talent that 
emerges from itself and from below itself, and at- 
tempts to absorb it, to color itself entirely with its 
reflection and its diffusion, so as to make it appear 
an emanation and a natural flowering of its own es- 
sence. If the intellectual professions should with- 
draw from its midst, if the world of science, letters, 
and arts, on the one hand, and the world of business, 
on the other, although having received a similar gen- 
eral culture, could not, because of their later spe- 
cialization, remain on the same level, the bour- 
geoisie would disappear. 

To be exact, the superiority of the bourgeoisie 
is neither intellectual or moral. Intellectual work 
is deemed more honorable than the work of the 
body, but it is even more honorable not to work at 
all and to live on one’s income. And of all the 
spiritual and moral qualities, the most honored are 
those rewarded by increase in wealth. Practical and 
calculating wisdom, prudence, order, economy, 
regularity in work—those are the bourgeois virtues. 
The most degrading vices are those that disturb 
the world of business or the enjoyment of revenues: 
dishonesty, theft, swindling, deception. Bankruptcy 
declasses and dishonors, even when it is more a 
misfortune than a personal failure. We know the 
severity of juries for crimes against property, their 
indulgence for crimes against the person. Although 
debauchery is severely judged when it results in 
ruin and downward mobility, it is a very minor sin 
when it is carefully regulated and limited. The bour- 
geois has no great esteem for pure thought, science, 
and philosophy; he does not like doctrinaires and 
ideologues; he is suspicious of engineers who are 
too learned—pure theoreticians, and bad practi- 
tioners. This fear of ideas is a characteristic of the 
bourgeois mind. He is also afraid of imagination 
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and afraid of sentiment. He prides himself on being 
practical; he is a utilitarian. Hence, he has only 
a moderate taste for art, poetry, literature. In this 
latter respect, he has in due time gone to schools 
which have partly corrected this attitude. Under 
Louis Philippe, the bourgeoisie was obstinately 
against the “addition of the skilled” to the elector- 
ate: and this triggered the Revolution of 1848. 
Later, the bourgeoisie became aware that practically 
all of the artistic world and a part of the literary 
world were outside of it, in that it was ignoring 
them shamefully. Arts and letters then became 
fashionable; otherwise, another elite would have 
formed outside of the bourgeoisie and would have 
constituted, of course, the best elite. 

Hence, we shall not find in the superiority of in- 
telligence and culture a sufficient explanation for 
the division of society in classes; like income, occu- 
pations rank but do not classify. They rank on an 
infinite variety of levels. In a public administration, 
in a large private enterprise—whether of rural, in- 
dustrial or commercia] character—in an industry 
such as the building, clothing, or food, industries, 
work is not only specialized, it is more or less inte- 
grated in a hierarchy. Within these various hier- 
archies, one can, almost without hesitating, trace 
the demarkation between bourgeois professions and 
popular trades. In general, the occupation is ranked 
more highly when it requires more intelligence and 
more independence, when it has more scope, and 
when it brings more revenue. There is a line above 
which the occupation is liberal and bourgeois; be- 
low that limit it remains common. The social scale 
of occupations and the social scale of fortunes do 
not class because they are both continuous. But 
this scale is cut in two by the frontier of class. Above 
this frontier, one admits a sort of equivalence be- 
tween the most various occupations, or an equality 
or community of class even where there is in- 
equality of rank. This is the level. One can see with- 
out difficulty that the engineer deems himself su- 
perior to the road-worker; and the superior court 
judge, to the process-server. But why is the engineer 
superior to the process-server, to whom he is not the 
superior and to whom he does not give any orders, 
in the same way as the judge is superior to the road 
worker? And why are the engineer and the superior 
court judge of the same bourgeois class, the process- 
server and the road-worker of the same working 
class? Why, finally, in the public and private occu- 
pations, does the inequality of ranks, so clearly 
indicated by hierarchy, not result in an inequality of 
classes? Occupationally unequal, why are some 
people socially equal? 

In the continuum of occupations, as in the 
continuum of incomes, class distinction seems to 


operate through a single variable upon which all 
the others depend: liberal professions versus servile 
trades; intellectual work versus physical work; 
scientific education versus manual apprenticeship; 
initiative versus compliance; commandment versus 
obedience; etc. This variable is the concrete and 
easily grasped fact that the preparation for liberal 
professions lasts until about the age of twenty-five. 
The bourgeois begins to earn his living ten years 
later than the common man. As a result, his family 
must be able to advance him funds. At twenty-five 
years of age, the young bourgeois is a human 
capital that has not produced yet any interest; it is 
in this sense that the bourgeois can be called a 
capitalist. These advances are considerable; they 
exceed by far specific tuition costs. Scholarships 
give a very efficacious aid to the poor bourgeois 
and favor the ascension to the bourgeoisie of some 
gifted children of the lower classes. The elements 
thus preserved or acquired by the upper classes are 
generally the best. But scholarships are never suffi- 
cient. As a result, they are very rarely sought by 
the lower classes, for whom they are nearly useless. 
For even if prolonged studies are necessary, they 
are far from sufficient to enable one to break 
through the barrier of class, be it only for the 
reason that, except for rare exceptions, one does 
not break through this barrier alone. Family solid- 
arity is a very crucial factor. 

It is not sufficient that the social climber possess 
intelligence, knowledge, aptitudes, and the virtues 
necessary to his profession. He—and his family— 
must be able to live in a social milieu that corre- 
sponds to his profession. In the Second Empire, 
which was, far more than the reign of Louis 
Philippe, the apex of the bourgeoisie, social factors 
were greatly emphasized in the promotion of civil 
servants: the manner in which they entertained, 
how they behaved in a drawing room, and the be- 
havior of their wives, their kin, and the kin of 
their wives were taken into account. The ministries 
were informed of all this by special memorandums. 
The lieutenant who “cut his bread” at the table 
would never reach the higher ranks. The republi- 
can civil service cares less about these details 
of private life, but the bourgeois class defends it- 
self against outsiders and opposes to them a sub- 
tly complicated fence, constantly kept up and re- 
paired, so as to insure that only those who can be 
treated as equals will be able to break through it. 

In principle, the liberal professions are those 
supposing qualities of intelligence, knowledge, cul- 
ture, character, and authority; in a word, qualities 
of personal worth. Because of this, it is impossible 
that they should constitute a class. The bourgeoisie 
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appropriates these qualities by associating intellec- 
tual and moral qualities with the superficial char- 
acteristics that constitute and distinguish it. Its ways 
of judging, feeling, acting—in a word, its mores— 


can be understood as efforts to maintain the opinion 
that personal merit is naturally found among its 
members and that it is found only rarely outside its 
boundaries. 


4, On Superordination and Subordination 


BY GEORG SIMMEL 


Introduction 


1. DOMINATION, A FORM OF INTERACTION 


NOBODY, in general, wishes that his influ- 
ence completely determine the other individual. He 
rather wants this influence, this determination of 
the other, to act back upon him. Even the abstract 
will-to-dominate, therefore, is a case of interaction. 
This will draws its satisfaction from the fact that 
the acting or suffering of the other, his positive or 
negative condition, offers itself to the dominator 
as the product of his will. The significance of this 
solipsistic exercise of domination (so to speak) con- 
sists, for the superordinate himself, exclusively in 
the consciousness of his efficacy. Sociologically 
speaking, it is only a rudimentary form. By virtue 
of it alone, sociation occurs as little as it does be- 
tween a sculptor and his statue, although the statue, 
too, acts back on the artist through his conscious- 
ness of his own creative power. The practical func- 
tion of this desire for domination, even in this 
sublimated form, is not so much the exploitation of 
the other as the mere consciousness of this possibil- 
ity. For the rest, it does not represent the extreme 
case of egoistic inconsiderateness. Ceftainly, the 
desire for domination is designed to break the 
internal resistance of the subjugated (whereas 
egoism usually aims only at the victory over his 
external resistance). But still, even the desire for 
domination has some interest in the other person, 
who constitutes a value for it. Only when egoism 
does not even amount to a desire for domination; 
only when the other is absolutely indifferent and a 
mere means for purposes which lie beyond him, is 
the last shadow of any sociating process removed. 

The definition of later Roman jurists shows, in 
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a relative way, that the elimination of all independ- 
ent significance of one of the two interacting parties 
annuls the very notion of society. This definition 
was to the effect that the societas leonina must not 
be conceived of as a social contract. [“sociation 
with a lion,” that is, a partnership in which all the 
advantage is on one side—Tr.}] A comparable state- 
ment has been made regarding the lowest-paid 
workers in modern giant enterprises which pre- 
clude all effective competition among rivaling 
entrepreneurs for the services of these laborers. It 
has been said that the difference in the strategic 
positions of workers and employers is so over- 
whelming that the work contract ceases to be a 
“contract” in the ordinary sense of the word, be- 
cause the former are unconditionally at the mercy 
of the latter. It thus appears that the moral maxim 
never to use a man as a mere means is actually the 
formula of every sociation. Where the significance 
of the one party sinks so low that its effect no longer 
enters the relationship with the other, there is as 
little ground for speaking of sociation as there is in 
the case of the carpenter and his bench. 

Within a relationship of subordination, the ex- 
clusion of all spontaneity whatever is actually rarer 
than is suggested by such widely used popular 
expressions as “coercion,” “having no choice,” 
“absolute necessity,” etc. Even in the most oppres- 
sive and cruel cases of subordination, there is still 
a considerable measure of personal freedom. We 
merely do not become aware of it, because its 
manifestation would entail sacrifices which we 
usually never think of taking upon ourselves. 
Actually, the “absolute” coercion which even the 
most cruel tyrant imposes upon us is always dis- 
tinctly relative. Its condition is our desire to escape 
from the threatened punishment or from other con- 
sequences of our disobedience. More precise analy- 
sis shows that the super-subordination relationship 
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destroys the subordinate’s freedom only in the case 
of direct physical violation. In every other case, 
this relationship only demands a price for the 
realization of freedom—a price, to be sure, which 
we are not willing to pay. It can narrow down more 
and more the sphere of external conditions under 
which freedom is clearly realized, but, except for 
physical force, never to the point of the complete 
disappearance of freedom. The moral side of this 
analysis does not concern us here, but only its 
sociological aspect. This aspect consists in the fact 
that interaction, that is, action which is mutually 
determined, action which stems exclusively from 
personal origins, prevails even where it often is not 
noted. It exists even in those cases of superordina- 
tion and subordination—and therefore makes even 
those cases societal forms—where according to 
popular notions the “coercion” by one party de- 
prives the other of every spontaneity, and thus of 
every real “effect,” or contribution to the process 
of interaction. 


2. AUTHORITY AND PRESTIGE 


Relationships of superordination and subordina- 
tion play an immense role in social life. It is there- 
fore of the utmost importance for its analysis to 
clarify the spontaneity and co-efficiency of the 
subordinate subject and thus to correct their wide- 
spread minimization by superficial notions about 
them. For instance, what is called “authority” pre- 
supposes, in a much higher degree than is usually 
recognized, a freedom on the part of the person 
subjected to authority. Even where authority seems 
to “crush” him, it is based not only on coercion or 
compulsion to yield to it. 

The peculiar structure of “authority” is signifi- 
cant for social life in the most varied ways; it shows 
itself in beginnings as well as in exaggerations, in 
acute as well as in lasting forms. It seems to come 
about in two different ways. A person of superior 
significance or strength may acquire, in his more 
immediate or remote milieu, an overwhelming 
weight of his opinions, a faith, or a confidence 
which have the character of objectivity. He thus 
enjoys a prerogative and an axiomatic trustworthi- 
ness in his decisions which excel, at least by a 
fraction, the value of mere subjective personality, 
which is always variable, relative, and subject to 
criticism. By acting “authoritatively,” the quantity 
of his significance is transformed into a new 
quality; it assumes for his environment the physical 
state—metaphorically speaking—of objectivity. 

But the same result, authority, may be attained 
in the opposite direction. A super-individual 
power—state, church, school, family or military 
organizations—clothes a person with a reputation, 


a dignity, a power of ultimate decision, which 
would never flow from his individuality. It is the 
nature of an authoritative person to make decisions 
with a certainty and automatic recognition which 
logically pertain only to impersonal, objective 
axioms and deductions. In the case under discus- 
sion, authority descends upon a person from above, 
as it were, whereas in the case treated before, it 
arises from the qualities of the person himself, 
through a generatio aequivoca. [“Equivocal birth” 
or “spontaneous generation.”—Tr.] But evidently, 
at this point of transition and change-over [from 
the personal to the authoritative situation], the 
more or less voluntary faith of the party subjected 
to authority comes into play. This transformation 
of the value of personality into a super-personal 
value gives the personality something which is be- 
yond its demonstrable and rational share, however 
slight this addition may be. The believer in author- 
ity himself achieves the transformation. He (the 
subordinate element) participates in a sociological 
event which requires his spontaneous cooperation. 
As a matter of fact, the very feeling of the “oppres- 
siveness” of authority suggests that the autonomy 
of the subordinate party is actually presupposed 
and never wholly eliminated. 

Another nuance of superiority, which is desig- 
nated as “prestige,” must be distinguished from 
“authority.” Prestige lacks the element of super- 
subjective significance; it lacks the identity of the 
personality with an objective power or norm. 
Leadership by means of prestige is determined 
entirely by the strength of the individual. This 
individual force always remains conscious of itself. 
Moreover, whereas the average type of leadership 
always shows a certain mixture of personal and 
superadded-objective factors, prestige leadership 
stems from pure personality, even as authority 
stems from the objectivity of norms and forces. 
Superiority through prestige consists in the ability 
to “push” individuals and masses and to make un- 
conditional followers of them. Authority does not 
have this ability to the same extent. The higher, 
cooler, and normative character of authority is 
more apt to leave room for criticism, even on the 
part of its followers. In spite of this, however, 
prestige strikes us as the more voluntary homage 
to the superior person. Actually, perhaps, the 
recognition of authority implies a more profound 
freedom of the subject than does the enchantment 
that emanates from the prestige of a prince, a 
priest, a military or spiritual leader. But the matter 
is different in regard to the feeling on the part of 
those led. In the face of authority, we are often 
defenseless, whereas the élan with which we follow 
a given prestige always contains a consciousness of 
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spontaneity. Here, precisely because devotion is 
only to the wholly personal, this devotion seems to 
flow only from the ground of personality with its 
inalienable freedom. Certainly, man is mistaken 
innumerable times regarding the measure of free- 
dom which he must invest in a certain action. One 
reason for this is the vagueness and uncertainty of 
the explicit conception by means of which we ac- 
count for this inner process. But in whatever way 
we interpret freedom, we can say that some meas- 
ure of it, even though it may not be the measure 
we suppose, is present wherever there is the feeling 
and the conviction of freedom. 


3. LEADER AND LED 


The seemingly wholly passive element is in 
reality even more active in relationships such as 
obtain between a speaker and his audience or be- 
tween a teacher and his class. Speaker and teacher 
appear to be nothing but leaders; nothing but, 
momentarily, superordinate. Yet whoever finds 
himself in such or a similar situation feels the 
determining and controlling re-action on the part 
of what seems to be a purely receptive and guided 
mass. This applies not only to situations where the 
two parties confront one another physically. All 
leaders are also led; in innumerable cases, the 
master is the slave of his slaves. Said one of the 
greatest German party leaders referring to his 
followers: “I am their leader, therefore I must 
follow them.” 

In the grossest fashion, this is shown by the 
journalist. The journalist gives content and direction 
to the opinions of a mute multitude. But he is 
nevertheless forced to listen, combine, and guess 
what the tendencies of this multitude are, what it 
desires to hear and have confirmed, and whither it 
wants to be led. While apparently it is only the 
public which is exposed to his suggestions, actually 
he is as much under the sway of the public’s sug- 
gestion. Thus, a highly complex interaction (whose 
two, mutually spontaneous forces, to be sure, ap- 
pear under very different forms) is hidden here 
beneath the semblance of the pure superiority of 
the one element and a purely passive being-led of 
the other. 

The content and significance of certain personal 
relations consist in the fact that the exclusive func- 
tion of one of the two elements is service for the 
other. But the perfect measure of this devotion of 
the first element often depends on the condition 
that the other element surrenders to the first, even 
though on a different level of the relationship. Thus, 
Bismarck remarked concerning his relation to Wil- 
liam I: “A certain measure of devotion is de- 
termined by law; a greater measure, by political 


conviction; beyond this, a personal feeling of reci- 
procity is required—My devotion had its prin- 
cipal ground in my loyalty to royalist convictions. 
But in the special form in which this royalism ex- 
isted, it is after all possible only under the impact 
of a certain reciprocity—the reciprocity between 
master and servant.” The most characteristic case 
of this type is shown, perhaps, by hypnotic sugges- 
tion. An outstanding hypnotist pointed out that in 
every hypnosis the hypnotized has an effect upon 
the hypnotist; and that, although this effect cannot 
be easily determined, the result of the hypnosis 
could not be reached without it. Thus here, too, 
appearance showns an absolute influence, on the 
one side, and an absolute being-influenced, on the 
other; but it conceals an interaction, an exchange 
of influences, which transforms the pure one-sided- 
ness of superordination and subordination into a 
sociological form. 


4. INTERACTION IN THE IDEA OF “LAW” 


I shall cite some cases of superordination and 
subordination in the field of law. It is easy to reveal 
the interaction which actually exists in what seems 
a purely unilateral situation. If the absolute despot 
accompanies his orders by the threat of punishment 
or the promise of reward, this implies that he him- 
self wishes to be bound by the decrees he issues. 
The subordinate is expected to have the right to 
request something of him; and by establishing the 
punishment, no matter how horrible, the despot 
commits himself not to impose a more severe one. 
Whether or not afterward he actually abides by the 
punishment established or the reward promised is 
a different question: the significance of the relation 
is that, although the superordinate wholly deter- 
mines the subordinate, the subordinate neverthe- 
less is assured of a claim on which he can insist or 
which he can waive. Thus even this extreme form of 
the relationship still contains some sort of spon- 
taneity on his part. 

The motive of interaction within an apparently 
one-sided and passive subordination appears in a 
peculiar modification in a medieval theory of the 
state. According to this theory, the state came into 
existence because men mutually obligated one an- 
other to submit to a common chief. This, the ruler 
—including, apparently, the unconditional ruler— 
is appointed on the basis of a mutual contract 
among his subjects. Whereas contemporaneous 
theories of domination saw its reciprocal character 
in the contract between ruler and ruled, the theory 
under discussion located this mutual nature of 
domination in its very basis, the people: the obliga- 
tion to the prince is conceived to be the mere articu- 
lation, expression, or technique of a reciprocal re- 
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lation among the individuals of whom his people 
is composed. In Hobbes, in fact, the ruler has no 
means of breaking the contract with his subjects 
because he has not made one; and the corollary 
to this is that the subject, even if he rebels against 
his ruler, does not thereby break a contract con- 
cluded with him, but only the contract he has en- 
tered with all other members of the society, to the 
effect of letting themselves be governed by this 
Tuler. 

It is the absence of this reciprocity which ac- 
counts for the observation that the tyranny of a 
group over its own members is worse than that of 
a prince over his subjects. The group—and by no 
means the political group alone—conceives of its 
members, not as confronting it, but as being in- 
cluded by it as its own links. This often results in 
a peculiar inconsiderateness toward the members, 
which is very different from a ruler’s personal 
cruelty. Wherever there is, formally, confrontation 
(even if, contentually, it comes close to submission), 
there is interaction; and, in principle, interaction 
always contains some limitation of each party to the 
process (although there may be individual excep- 
tions to this rule). Where superordination shows an 
extreme inconsiderateness, as in the case of the 
group that simply disposes of its members, there 
no longer is any confrontation with its form of in- 
teraction, which involves spontaneity, and hence 
limitation, of both superordinate and subordinate 
elements. 

This is very clearly expressed in the original con- 
ception of Roman law. In its purity, the term “law” 
implies a submission which does not involve any 
spontaneity or counter-effect on the part of the 
person subordinate to the law. And the fact that 
the subordinate has actually cooperated in making 
it—and more, that he has given himself the law 
which binds him—is irrelevant. For in doing so, he 
has merely decomposed himself into the subject and 
object of lawmaking; and the law which the subject 
applies to the object does not change its significance 
only by the fact that both subject and object are 
accidentally lodged in the same physical person. 
Nevertheless, in their conception of law, the Ro- 
mans directly allude to the idea of interaction. For 
originally, “Jex’? means “contract,” even though in 
the sense that the conditions of the contract are 
fixed by its proponent, and the other party can 
merely accepi or reject it in its totality. In the be- 
ginning, the lex publica populi romani implied that 
the King proposed this legislation, and the people 
were its acceptors. Hence the very concept which 
most of all seems to exclude interaction is, never- 
theless, designed to refer to it by its linguistic ex- 
pression. In a certain sense this is revealed in the 


prerogative of the Roman king that he alone was 
allowed to speak to the people. Such a prerogative, 
to be sure, expressed the jealously guarded exclu- 
siveness of his rulership, even as in ancient Greece 
the right of everybody to speak to the people indi- 
cated complete democracy. Nevertheless, this pre- 
rogative implies that the significance of speaking to 
the people, and, hence, of the people themselves, 
was recognized. Although the people merely re- 
ceived this one-sided action, they were nonetheless 
a contractor (whose party to the contract, of course, 
was only a single person, the king). 

The purpose of these preliminary remarks was to 
show the properly sociological, social-formative 
character of superordination and subordination 
even where it appears as if a social relationship 
were replaced by a purely mechanical one—where, 
that is, the position of the subordinate seems to 
be that of a means or an object for the superordi- 
nate, without any spontaneity. It has been possible, 
at least in many cases, to show the sociologically 
decisive reciprocal effectiveness, which was con- 
cealed under the one-sided character of influence 
and being-influenced. 

% * * 


Subordination under a Principle 


1. SUBORDINATION UNDER A PRINCIPLE VS. 
A PERSON 


I now come, finally, to the third typical form of 
subordination, subordination neither to an individ- 
ual nor to a plurality, but to an impersonal, objec- 
tive principle. The fact that here a real interaction, 
at least an immediate interaction, is precluded, 
seems to deprive this form of the element of free- 
dom. The individual who is subordinate to an ob- 
jective law feels himself determined by it; while 
he, in turn, in no way determines the law, and has 
no possibility of reacting to it in a manner which 
could influence it—quite in contrast to even the 
most miserable slave, who, in some fashion at least, 
can still in this sense react to his master. For if one 
simply does not obey the law, one is, to this extent, 
not really subjected to it; and if one changes the 
law, one is not subordinate to the old law at all, but 
is again, in the same entirely unfree manner, sub- 
ject to the new law. In spite of this, however, for 
modern, objective man, who is aware of the differ- 
ence between the spheres of spontaneity and of 
obedience, subordination to a law which functions 
as the emanation of impersonal, uninfluenceable 
powers, is the more dignified situation. This was 
quite different at a time when the personality could 
preserve its self-esteem only in situations charac- 
terized by full spontaneity, which even in case of 
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complete subordination were still associated with 
inter-personal effect and counter-effect. For this 
reason, as late as in the sixteenth century, princes 
in France, Germany, Scotland, and the Nether- 
lands often met with considerable resistance, if 
they let their countries be ruled by administrative 
bodies or erudite substitutes—that is, more nearly 
by laws. The ruler’s order was felt to be something 
personal; the individual wanted to lend him obedi- 
ence only from personal devotion; and personal 
devotion, in spite of its unconditional character, 
is always in the form of free reciprocity. 

This passionate personalism of the subordination 
relationship almost becomes its own caricature in 
the following circumstance, reported from Spain at 
the beginning of the modern period. An impover- 
ished nobleman who became a cook or lackey, did 
not thereby definitely lose his nobility: it only be- 
came latent and could be awakened again by a 
favorable turn of fate. But once he became a crafts- 
man, his nobility was destroyed. This is entirely 
contrary to the modern conception, which separates 
the person from his achievement and, therefore, 
finds personal dignity to be preserved best if the 
content of subordination is as objective as possible. 
Thus, an American girl, who would work in a fac- 
tory without the slightest feeling of humiliation, 
would feel wholly degraded as a family cook. Al- 
ready in thirteenth-century Florence, the lower 
guilds comprised occupations in the immediate serv- 
ice of persons, such as cobblers, hosts, and school 
teachers; whereas the higher guilds were composed 
of occupations which, though still serving the pub- 
lic, were yet more objective and less dependent on 
particular individuals—for instance, clothiers and 
grocers. On the other hand, in Spain, where knightly 
traditions, with their engagement of the whole per- 
son in all activity, were still alive, every relation- 
ship which (in any sense) took place between 
person and person, was bound to be considered at 
least bearable; while every subordination to more 
objective claims, every integration into a system of 
impersonal duties (impersonal, because serving 
many and anonymous persons), was bound to be 
regarded as wholly disgraceful. An aversion to the 
objectivity of law can still be felt in the legal theories 
of Althusius: the summus magistratus legislates, but 
he does so, not because he represents the state, 
but because he is appointed by the people. The 
notion that the ruler could be designated as the 
representative of the state by appointment through 
law, not by personal appointment (actual or pre- 
sumed) by the people—is still alien to Althusius. 

In antiquity, on the contrary, subordination to 
law appeared thoroughly adequate, precisely be- 
cause of the idea that law is free from any personal 


characteristics. Aristotle praised law as “t6 méson,” 
that is, as that which is moderate, impartial, free 
from passions. Plato, in the same sense, had al- 
ready recognized government by impersonal law 
as the best means for counteracting selfishness. His, 
however, was only a psychological motivation. It 
did not touch the core of the question, namely, 
the fundamental transition of the relationship of 
obedience from personalism to objectivism, a tran- 
sition which cannot be derived from the anticipa- 
tion of utilitarian consequence. Yet, in Plato, we 
also find this other theory: that, in the ideal state, 
the insight of the ruler stands above the law; and 
as soon as the welfare of the whole seems to require 
it of the ruler, he must be able to act even against 
the laws laid down by him. There must be laws 
which may not be broken under any circumstances, 
only if there are no true statesmen. The law, there- 
fore, appears here as the lesser evil—but not, as 
in the Germanic feeling, mentioned before, because 
subordination under a person has an element of 
freedom and dignity in comparison with which all 
obedience to laws has something mechanical and 
passive. Rather, it is the rigidity of the law which is 
felt to be its weakness: in its rigidity, it confronts 
the changing and unforeseeable claims of life in 
a clumsy and inadequate way; and this is an evil 
from which only the entirely unprejudiced insight 
of a personal ruler can escape; and only where 
there is no such insight, does law become relatively 
advantageous. Here, therefore, it is always the 
content of the law, its physical state, as it were, 
which determines its value or disvalue as compared 
with subordination under persons. The fact that 
the relationship of obedience is totally different in 
its inner principle and in terms of the whole feeling 
of life, on the part of the obeyer, according to 
whether it originates in a person or in a law—this 
fact does not enter these considerations. The most 
general, or formal relation between government 
by law and government by person can (of course) 
be expressed in a preliminary, practical manner by 
saying that where the law is not forceful or broad 
enough, a person is necessary, and where the person 
is inadequate, the law is required. But, far beyond 
this, whether rule by man is considered as some- 
thing provisional in lieu of rule by perfect law, or, 
inversely, rule by law is considered a gap-filler or 
an inferior substitute for government by a person- 
ality which is absolutely qualified to rule—this 
choice depends upon decisions of ultimate, indis- 
cussable feelings concerning sociological values. 


2. SUBORDINATION UNDER OBJECTS 


There is still another form in which an objective 
principle may become the turning point in the re- 
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lationship between superordinates and subordinates, 
namely, when neither a law nor an ideal norm, 
but rather a concrete object governs the domination, 
as, for instance, in the principle of patrimony. Here 
—most radically under the system of Russian bond- 
age—bonded subjects are only appurtenances of 
the land—“the air bonds the people.” The terrible 
hardship of bondage at least excluded personal 
slavery which would have permitted the sale of the 
slave. Instead, it tied subordination to the land in 
such a way that the bondsman could be sold only 
along with the land. In spite of all contentual and 
quantitative differences, nevertheless, sometimes 
this same form occurs in the case of the modern 
factory worker, whose own interest, through cer- 
tain arrangements, binds him to a given factory. 
For instance, the acquisition of his house was made 
possible for him, or he participated out of his own 
purse in certain welfare expenditures, and all these 
benefits are lost once he leaves the factory, etc. He 
is thus bound, merely by objects, in a way which in 
a very specific manner makes him powerless in re- 
spect to the entrepreneur. Finally, it was this same 
form of domination which, under the most primi- 
tive patriarchal conditions, was governed not by a 
merely spatial, but by a living object: children did 
not belong to the father because he was their pro- 
genitor, but because the mother belonged to him 
(as the fruits of the tree belong to the tree’s owner); 
therefore, children begotten by other fathers were 
no less his property. 

This type of domination usually involves a hu- 
miliatingly harsh and unconditional kind of sub- 
ordination. For, inasmuch as a man is subordinate 
by virtue of belonging to a thing, he himself psy- 
chologically sinks to the category of mere thing. 
With the necessary reservations, one could say that 
where law regulates domination, the superordinate 
belongs in the sphere of objectivity; while, where 
a thing regulates it, the subordinate does. The con- 
dition of the subordinate, therefore, is usually more 
favorable in the first case, and more unfavorable 
in the second, thari in many cases of purely personal 
subordination. 


3. CONSCIENCE 


Immediate sociological interest in subordination 
under an objective principle attaches to two chief 
cases of it. One case is when this ideal, superordi- 
nate principle can be interpreted as a psychological 
crystallization of an actual social power. The other 
is when, among those who are commonly subject 
to it, it produces particular and characteristic re- 
lationships. The first case must be taken into con- 
sideration, above all, when dealing with moral im- 
peratives. In our moral consciousness, we feel 


subordinate to a command which does not seem to 
derive from any human, personal power. The voice 
of conscience we hear only in ourselves, although 
in comparison with all subjective egoism, we hear 
it with a force and decisiveness which apparently 
can stem only from a tribunal outside the individ- 
ual. An attempt has been made, as is well-known, 
to solve this contradiction by deriving the contents 
of morality from social norms. What is useful to the 
species and the group, the argument runs, and what 
the group, therefore, requests of its members for 
the sake of its own maintenance, is gradually bred 
into the individual as an instinct. He thus comes to 
contain it in himself, as his own, autonomous feel- 
ing, in addition to his personal feelings properly 
speaking, and thus often in contrast to them. This, 
it is alleged, explains the dual character of the moral 
command: that on the one hand, it confronts us as 
an impersonal order to which we simply have to 
submit, but that, on the other, no external power, 
but only our most private and internal impulses, 
imposes it upon us. At any rate, here is one of the 
cases where the individual, within his own con- 
sciousness, repeats the relationships which exist be- 
tween him, as a total personality, and the group. It 
is an old observation that the conceptions of the 
single individual, with all their relations of associa- 
tion and dissociation, differentiation, and unifica- 
tion, behave in the same way in which individuals 
behave in regard to one another. It is merely a pe- 
culiar case of this correspondence that those intra- 
psychological relations are repeated, not only be- 
tween individuals in general, but also between the 
individual and his group. All that society asks of its 
members—adaptation and loyalty, altruism and 
work, self-discipline and truthfulness—the individ- 
ual also asks of himself. 

In all this, several very important motives cut 
across one another. Society confronts the individ- 
ual with precepts. He becomes habituated to their 
compulsory character until the cruder and subtler 
means of compulsion are no longer necessary. His 
nature may thereby be so formed or deformed that 
he acts by these precepts as if on impulse, with a 
consistent and direct will which is not conscious of 
any law. Thus, the pre-Islamic Arabs were without 
any notion of an objectively legal compulsion; in all 
instances, purely personal decision was their high- 
est authority, although this decision was thoroughly 
imbued with tribal consciousness and the require- 
ments of tribal life, which gave it its norms. Or else, 
the law, in the form of a command which is carried 
by the authority of the society, does live in the indi- 
vidual consciousness, but irrespective of the ques- 
tion whether society actually backs it with its com- 
pulsory power or even itself supports it solely with 
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its explicit will. Here then, the individual represents 
society to himself. The external confrontation, with 
its suppressions, liberations, changing accents, has 
become an interplay between his social impulses 
and the ego impulses in the stricter sense of the 
word; and both are included by the ego in the larger 
sense. 

But this is not yet the really objective lawfulness, 
indicated above, in whose consciousness of which 
no trace of any historical-social origin is left. At a 
certain higher stage of morality, the motivation of 
action lies no longer in a real-human, even though 
super-individual power; at this stage, the spring of 
moral necessities flows beyond the contrast between 
individual and totality. For, as little as these neces- 
sities derive from society, as little do they derive 
from the singular reality of individual life. In the 
free conscience of the actor, in individual reason, 
they only have their bearer, the locus of their 
efficacy. Their power of obligation stems from these 
necessities themselves, from their inner, super-per- 
sonal validity, from an objective ideality which we 
must recognize, whether or not we want to, in a 
manner similar to that in which the validity of a 
truth is entirely independent of whether or not the 
truth becomes real in any consciousness. The con- 
tent, however, which fills these forms is (not neces- 
sarily but often) the societal requirement. But this 
requirement no longer operates by means of its 
social impetus, as it were, but rather as if it had 
undergone a metapsychosis into a norm which must 
be satisfied for its own sake, not for my sake nor 
for yours. 

We are dealing here with differences which not 
only are psychologically of the greatest delicacy, 
but whose boundaries are also constantly blurred 
in practice. Yet this mixture of motivations in 
which psychic reality moves, makes it all the more 
urgent that it be isolated analytically. Whether so- 
ciety and individual confront one another like two 
powers and the individual’s subordination is ef- 
fected by society through energy which seems to 
flow from an uninterrupted source and constantly 
seems to renew itself; or whether this energy 
changes into a psychological impulse in the very 
individual who considers himself a social being and, 
therefore, fights and suppresses those of his im- 
pulses that lean toward his “egoistic” part; or 
whether the Ought, which man finds above himself 
as an actuality as objective as Being, is merely 
filled with the content of societal life conditions— 
these are constellations which only begin to ex- 
haust the kinds of individual subordination to the 
group. In them, the three powers which fill histori- 
cal life—society, individual, and objectivity—be- 
come norm-giving, in this order. But they do so 


in such a way that each of them absorbs the social 
content, the quantity of superordination of society 
over the individual; in a specific manner, each of 
them forms and presents the power, the will, and 
the necessities of society. 


4, SOCIETY AND “OBJECTIVITY” 


Among these three potencies, objectivity can be 
defined as the unquestionably valid law which is 
enthroned in an ideal realm above society and the 
individual. But it can also be defined in still another 
dimension, as it were. Society often is the third 
element, which solves conflicts between the indi- 
vidual and objectivity or builds bridges where they 
are disconnected. As regards the genesis of cogni- 
tion, the concept of society has liberated us from 
an alternative characteristic of earlier times, 
namely, that a cultural value either must spring 
from an individual or must be bestowed upon man- 
kind by an objective power. Practically speaking, it 
is societal labor by means of which the individual 
can satisfy his claims upon the objective order. The 
cooperation of the many, the efforts of society as a 
unit, both simultaneously and successively, wrest 
from nature not only a greater quantity of need- 
satisfactions than can be achieved by the individual, 
but also new qualities and types of need-satisfac- 
tions which the labor of the individual alone cannot 
possibly attain. This fact is merely a symbol of the 
deeper and fundamental phenomenon of society 
standing between individual man and the sphere of 
general natural laws. As something psychologically 
concrete, society blends with the individual; as 
something general, it blends with nature. It is the 
general, but it is not abstract. To be sure, every his- 
torical group is an individual, as is every historical 
human being; but it is this only in relation to other 
groups; for its members, it is super-individual. But 
it is super-individual, not as a concept is in regard 
to its single, concrete realizations, where the con- 
cept synthesizes what is common to all of them. 
The group is super-individual, rather, in a specific 
manner of generality—similar to the organic body, 
which is “general” above its organs, or to “room 
furniture,” which is “general” above table, chair, 
chest, and mirror. And this specific generality coin- 
cides with the specific objectivity which society 
possesses for its members as subjects. 

But the individual does not confront society as 
he confronts nature. The objectivity of nature de- 
notes the irrelevance of the question of whether or 
not the subject spiritually participates in nature; 
whether he has a correct, a false, or no conception 
of it. Its being exists, and its laws are valid, inde- 
pendently of the significance which either of them 
may have for any subject. Certainly, society, like- 
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wise, transcends the individual and lives its own life 
which follows its own laws; it, too, confronts the 
individual with a historical, imperative firmness. 
Yet, society’s “in front of” the individual is, at 
the same time, a “within.” The harsh indifference 
toward the individual also is an interest: social 
objectivity needs general individual subjectivity, al- 
though it does not need any particular individual 
subjectivity. It is these characteristics which make 
society a structure intermediate between the sub- 
ject and an absolutely impersonal generality and 
objectivity. 

The following observation, for instance, points 
in this direction. As long as the development of an 
economy does not yet produce objective prices, 
properly speaking; as long as knowledge and regu- 
lation of demand, offer, production costs, amounts 
at risk, gain, etc., do not yet lead to the idea that a 
given piece of merchandise is worth so much and 
must have such and such a fixed price—so long is 
the immediate interference of society and its organs 
and laws with the affairs of commerce (particularly 
in regard to the price and stability of commerce) 
much more strong and rigorous than under other 
conditions. Price taxes, the surveillance of quantity 
and quality of production, and, in a Jarger sense, 
even sumptuary laws and consumers’ obligations, 
often emerged at that stage of economic develop- 
ment at which the subjective freedom of commerce 
strove after stable objectivity, without, however, yet 
being able to attain any pure, abstract objectivity 
in determining prices. It is at this stage that the con- 
crete generality, the living objectivity of society 
enters, often clumsily, obstructively, schematically, 
but yet always as a super-subjective power which 
supplies the individual with a norm before he de- 
rives this norm directly from the structure of the 
matter at issue and its understood regularity. 

On a much larger scale, this same formal develop- 
ment, from subordination under society to sub- 
ordination under objectivity, occurs in the intellec- 
tual sphere. All of intellectual history shows to what 
extent the individual intellect fills the content of its 
truth-concepts only with traditional, authoritative 
conceptions which are “accepted by all,” long be- 
fore he confronts the object directly and derives the 
content of the truth-concepts from its objectivity. 
Initially, the support and the norm of the inquiring 
mind are not the object, whose immediate observa- 
tion and interpretation the mind is entirely unable 
to manipulate, but the general opinion of the object. 
It is this general opinion which mediates theoretical 
conceptions, from the silliest superstition to the 
subtlest prejudices, which almost entirely conceal 
the lacking independence of their recipient and the 
un-objective nature of their contents. It seems as if 


man could not easily bear looking the object in the 
eye; as if he were equal neither to the rigidity of its 
lawfulness nor to the freedom which the object, in 
contrast to all coercion coming from men, gives 
him. By comparison, to bow to the authority of the 
many or their representatives, to traditional opin- 
ion, to socially accepted notions, is something in- 
termediate. Traditional opinion, after all, is more 
modifiable than is the law of the object; in it, man 
can feel some psychological mediation; it trans- 
mits, as it were, something which is already digested 
psychologically. At the same time, it gives us a hold, 
a relief from responsibility—the compensation for 
the lack of that autonomy which we derive from 
the purely intrinsic relationship between ego and 
object. 

The concept of objective justice, no less than the 
concept of truth, finds its intermediate stage, which 
leads toward the objective sense of “justice,” in 
social behavior. In the field of criminal law, as well 
as in all other regulations of life, the correlation be- 
tween guilt and expiation, merit and reward, service 
and counter-service, is first, evidently, a matter of 
social expediency or of social impulses. Perhaps the 
equivalence of action and reaction, in which justice 
consists, is never an analytical equivalence directly 
resulting from these elements, but always requires 
a third element, an ideal, a purpose, a norm-setting 
situation, in which the first two elements create or 
demonstrate their mutual correspondence synthet- 
ically. Originally, this third element consists in the 
interests and forms of the general life which sur- 
rounds the individuals, that is, the subjects of the 
realization of justice. This general life creates, and 
acts on, the criteria of justice or injustice in the re- 
lation between action and reaction—of justice or 
injustice which cannot be ascertained in the action- 
and-reaction in isolation. Above this process, and 
mediated by it, there rises, at an objectively and 
historically later stage, the necessity of the “just” 
correspondence between action and reaction, a cor- 
respondence which emerges in the comparison of 
these two elements themselves. This higher norm, 
which perhaps even in this later phase continues to 
determine weight and counter-weight according to 
its own scale, is completely absorbed by the ele- 
ments themselves; it has become a value which 
seems to originate with them and operates out of 
them. Justice now appears as an objective relation- 
ship which follows necessarily from the intrinsic 
significance of sin and pain, good deed and happi- 
ness, offer and response. It must be realized for its 
own sake: fiat justitia, pereat mundus. It was, by 
contrast, the very preservation of the world which, 
from the earlier standpoint, constituted the ground 
of justice. Whatever the ideal sense of justice may 
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be (which is not the topic of discussion here), the 
objective law, in which justice, purely for its own 
sake, embodies itself, and which claims compliance 
in its own right, is historically and psychologically a 
later stage of development. It is preceded, prepared, 
and mediated by the claim to justice stemming from 
merely social objectivity. 

This same development, finally, prevails within 
the moral sphere, in the stricter sense of this term. 
The original content of morality is of an altruistic- 
social nature. The idea is not that morality has its 
own life independent of this content and merely 
absorbs it. Rather, the devotion of the “I” to the 
“thou” (in the singular or plural) is the very idea, 
the definition, of the moral. Philosophical doctrines 
of ethics represent, by comparison, a much later 
phase. In them, an absolutely objective Ought is 
separated from the question of “I” and “thou.” If it 
is important to Plato that the Idea of the Good be 
realized; to Kant, that the principle of individual 
action be suitable as a general law; to Nietzsche, 
that the human species transcend its momentary 
stage of development; then, occasionally, these 
norms may also refer to reciprocal relations among 
individuals. But, essentially this is no longer im- 
portant. What is important is the realization of an 
objective law, which not only leaves behind the sub- 
jectivity of the actor but also the subjectivity of the 
individuals whom the action may concern. For, 
now, even the reference to the societal complex of 
the subjects is merely an accidental satisfaction of 
a much more general norm and obligation, which 
may legitimate socially and altruistically oriented 
action, but may also refuse to do so. In the develop- 
ment of the individual as of the species, ethical 
obedience to the claims of the “thou” and of society 
characterizes the first emergence from the pre- 
ethical stage of naive egoism. Innumerable individ- 
uals never go beyond obedience to the “thou.” But, 
in principle, this stage is preparatory and transitory 
to subordination under an objectively ethical law, 
which transcends the “I” as much as the “thou,” 
and only on its own initiative admits the interests of 
the one or the other as ethical contents. 


5. THE EFFECT OF SUBORDINATION UNDER A PRIN- 
CIPLE UPON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN SUPERORDI- 
NATES AND SUBORDINATES 


The second sociological question in regard to 
subordination under an impersonal-ideal principle 
concerns the effect of this common subordination 
upon the reciprocal relations among the subordi- 
nates. Here, also, it must above all be remembered 
that ideal subordination is often preceded by real 
subordination. We frequently tind that a person or 


class exerts superordination in the name of an ideal 
principle to which the person or class themselves are 
allegedly subordinated. This principle, therefore, 
seems to be logically prior to the social arrange- 
ment; the actual organization of domination among 
people seems to develop in consequence of that 
ideal dependency. Historically, however, the road 
has usually run in the opposite direction. Superordi- 
nations and subordinations develop out of very real, 
personal power relations. Through the spiritualiza- 
tion of the superordinate power or through the en- 
largement and de-personalization of the whole rela- 
tionship, there gradually grows an ideal, objective 
power over and above these superordinations and 
subordinations. The superordinate then exerts his 
power merely in the capacity of the closest represen- 
tative of this ideal, objective force. 

These successive processes are shown very dis- 
tinctly in the development of the position of pater 
familias among the Aryans. Originally—this is how 
the type is presented to us—his power was un- 
limited and wholly subjective. That is, the pater 
familias decided all arrangements by momentary 
whim and in terms of personal advantage. Yet this 
arbitrary power was gradually replaced by a feeling 
of responsibility. The unity of the family group, 
embodied (for instance) in the spiritus familiaris, be- 
came an ideal force, in reference to which even the 
master of the whole felt himself to be merely an 
executor and obeyer. It is in this sense that custom 
and habit, rather than subjective preference, de- 
termined his actions, his decisions, and judicial de- 
crees; that he no longer behaved as the uncondi- 
tional master of the family property, but rather as 
its administrator in the interest of the whole; that his 
position had more the character of an office than 
that of an unlimited right. The relation between 
superordinates and subordinates was thus placed 
upon an entirely new basis. Whereas, at the first 
stage, the subordinates constituted, so to speak, 
only at a personal appurtenance of the super- 
ordinates, later there prevailed the objective idea 
of the family which stands above all individuals 
and to which the leading patriarch is as much sub- 
ordinated as is every other member. The patriarch 
can give orders to the other members of the family 
only in the name of that ideal unit. ~ 

Here we encounter an extremely important 
form-type, namely, that the very commander sub- 
ordinates himself to the law which he has made. 
The moment his will becomes law, it attains ob- 
jective character, and thus separates itself from its 
subjective-personal origin. As soon as the ruler 
gives the law as law, he documents himself, to this 
extent, as the organ of an ideal necessity. He merely 
reveals a norm which is plainly valid on the ground 
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of its inner sense and that of the situation, whether 
or not the ruler actually enunciates it. What is 
more, even if instead of this more or less distinctly 
conceived legitimation, the will of the ruler itself 
becomes law, even then the ruler cannot avoid 
transcending the sphere of subjectivity: for in this 
case, he carries the super-personal legitimation a 
priori in himself, so to speak. In this way, the 
inner form of law brings it about that the law-giver, 
in giving the law, subordinates himself to it as a 
person, in the same way as all others. Thus, the 
Privileges of the medieval Flemish cities stated 
expressly that the jurors must give everybody a fair 
trial, including even the Count who had bestowed 
this privilege upon the city. And such a sovereign 
Tuler as the Great Elector introduced a head-tax 
without asking the estates for their consent—but 
then he not only made his court pay it, but he 
also paid it himself. 

The most recent history gives an example of the 
growth of an objective, power, to which the person, 
who is originally and subsequently in command, 
must subordinate himself in common with his sub- 
ordinates. The example is formally related to the 
case cited from the history of the family. In mod- 
ern economic production, objective and technical 
elements dominate over personal elements. In 
earlier times, many superordinations and sub- 
ordinations had a personal character, so that in a 
given relationship, one person simply was super- 
ordinate, and the other subordinate. Many of these 
super-subordinations have changed in the sense that 
both superordinates and subordinates alike stand 
under an objective purpose; and it is only within 
this common relationship to the higher principle 
that the subordination of the one to the other con- 
tinues to exist as a technical necessity. As long as 
the relationship of wage labor is conceived of as 
a rental contract (in which the worker is rented), 
it contains as an essential element the worker’s 
subordination to the entrepreneur. But, once the 
work contract is considered, not as the renting of 
a person, but as the purchase of a piece of mer- 
chandise, that is, labor, then this element of per- 
sonal subordination is eliminated. In this case, the 
subordination which the employer requests of the 
worker is only—so it has been expressed—sub- 
ordination “under the cooperative process, a sub- 
ordination as compulsive for the entrepreneur, once 
he engages in any activity at all, as for the worker.” 
The worker is no longer subject as a person but only 
as the servant of an objective, economic procedure. 
In this process, the element which in the form of 
entrepreneur or manager is superordinated to the 
worker, operates no longer as a personal element 


but only as one necessitated by objective require- 
ments. 

The increased self-feeling of the modern worker 
must, at least partly, be connected with this process, 
which shows its purely sociological character also 
in the circumstance that it often has no influence 
upon the material welfare of the laborer. He merely 
sells a quantitatively defined service, which may be 
smaller or larger than what was required of him 
under the earlier, personal arrangement. As a man, 
he thus frees himself from the relationship of sub- 
ordination, to which he belongs only as an element 
in the process of production; and to this extent, he 
is coordinate with those who direct the production. 
This technical objectivity has its symbol in the legal 
objectivity of the contract relation: once the con- 
tract is concluded, it stands as an objective norm 
above both parties. In the Middle Ages, this 
phenomenon marked the turning point in the con- 
dition of the journeyman, which originally im- 
plied full personal subordination under the master: 
the journeyman was generally called “servant” 
[Knecht]. The gathering of journeymen in their 
own estate was centered upon the attempt at trans- 
forming the personal-service relationship into a 
contractual relationship: as soon as the organiza- 
tion of the “servants” was achieved, their name, 
most characteristically, was replaced by that of 
‘“journeymen.” In general, it is relative coordina- 
tion, instead of absolute subordination, which is 
correlated with the contractual form, no matter 
what the material content of the contract may be. 

This form further strengthens its objective char- 
acter if the contract is not concluded between 
individuals, but consists in collective regulations 
between a group of workers on the one side, and 
a group of employers on the other. It has been 
developed especially by the English Trade Unions, 
which in certain, highly advanced industries con- 
clude cuntracts regarding wage rates, working time, 
overtime, holidays, etc., with associations of en- 
trepreneurs. These contracts may not be ignored 
by any sub-contract that might be made between 
individual members of these larger categories. In 
this manner, the impersonality of the labor relation- 
ship is evidently increased to an extraordinary 
degree. The objectivity of this relationship finds an 
appropriate instrument and expression in the super- 
individual collectivity. This objective character, 
finally, is assured in an even more specific manner 
if the contracts are concluded for very brief 
periods. English Trade Unions have always urged 
this brevity, in spite of the increased insecurity 
which results from it. The explanation of the 
recommendation has been that the worker distin- 
guishes himself from the slave by the right to leave 
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his place of work; but, if he surrenders this right 
for a long time, he is, for the whole duration of 
this period, subject to all conditions which the 
entrepreneur imposes upon him, with the exception 
of those expressly stipulated; and he has lost the 
protection offered him by his right to suspend the 
relationship. Instead of the breadth, or comprehen- 
siveness, of the bond which in earlier times com- 
mitted the total personality, there emerges, if the 
contract lasts very long, the length, or duration, of 
the bond. In the case of short contracts, objectivity 
is guaranteed, not by something positive, but only 
by the necessity of preventing the objectively reg- 
ulated contractual relationship from changing into 
a relationship determined by subjective arbitrari- 
ness—whereas in the case of long contracts there 
is no corresponding, sufficient protection. 

In the condition of domestic servants—at least, 
on the whole, in contemporary central Europe— 
it is still the total individual, so to speak, who en- 
ters the subordination. Subordination has not yet 
attained the objectivity of an objectively, clearly 
circumscribed service. From this circumstance 
derive the chief inadequacies inherent in the in- 
stitution of domestic service. This institution does 
approach that more perfect form when it is re- 
placed by services of persons who perform only 
certain, objective functions in the house, and who 
are, to this extent, coordinated with the housewife. 
The earlier, but still existing, relationship involved 
them as total personalities and obliged them—as 
is most strikingly shown by the concept of the “all- 
around girl” [“Mddchen fiir alles’’|}—to “unlimited 
services”: they became subordinate to the house- 
wife as a person, precisely because there were no 
objective delimitations. Under thoroughly patri- 
archal (as contrasted with contemporary) condi- 
tions, the “house” is considered an objective, intrin- 
sic purpose and value, in behalf of which housewife 
and servants cooperate. This results, even if there is 
a completely personal subordination, in a certain 
coordination sustained by the interest which the 
servant, who is solidly and permanently connected 
with the house, usually feels for it. The “thou,” used 
in addressing him, on the one hand, gives expression 
to his personal subordination, but on the other, 
makes him comparable to the children of the house 
and thus ties him more closely to its organization. 
Strangely enough, it thus appears that in some meas- 
ure, obedience to an objective idea occurs at the 
extreme stages in the development of obedience: un- 
der the condition of full patriarchal subordination, 
where the house still has, so to speak, an absolute 
value, which is served by the work of the housewife 
(though in a higher position) as well as by that of the 
servant; and then, under the condition of complete 


differentiation, where service and reward are ob- 
jectively pre-determined, and the personal attach- 
ment, which characterizes the stage of an undefined 
quantity of subordination, has become extraneous 
to the relationship. The contemporary position of 
the servant who shares his master’s house, particu- 
larly in the large cities, has lost the first of these two 
kinds of objectivity, without having yet attained the 
second. The total personality of the servant is no 
longer claimed by the objective idea of the “house”; 
and yet, in view of the general way in which his serv- 
ices are requested, it cannot really separate itself 
from it. 

Finally, this form-type may be illustrated by the 
relationship betwen officers and common soldiers. 
Here, the cleavage between subordination within 
the organization of the group, and coordination 
which results from common service in defense 
of one’s country, is as wide as can be imagined. Un- 
derstandably enough, the cleavage is most notice- 
able at the front. On the one hand, discipline is 
most merciless there, but on the other hand, fel- 
lowship between officers and privates is furthered, 
partly by specific situations, partly by the general 
mood. During peacetime, the army remains arrested 
in the position of a means which does not attain its 
purposes; it is, therefore, inevitable for its technical 
structure to grow into a psychologically ultimate 
aim, so that super-subordination, on which the tech- 
nique of the organization is based, stands in the 
foreground of consciousness. The peculiar socio- 
logical mixture with coordination, which results 
from the common subordination under an objective 
idea, becomes important only when the changed 
situation calls attention to this idea, as the real pur- 
pose of the army. 

Within the group organization of his specific 
content of life, the individual thus occupies a super- 
ordinate or subordinate position. But the group as a 
whole stands under a dominating idea which gives 
each of its members an equal, or nearly equal, posi- 
tion in comparison with all outsiders. Hence, the 
individual has a double role which makes his purely 
formal, sociological situation the vehicle for pecul- 
iarly mixed life-feelings. The employee of a large 
business may have a leading position in his firm, 
which he lets his subalterns feel in a superior and 
imperious way. But, as soon as he confronts the 
public, and acts under the idea of his business as a 
whole, he will exhibit serviceable and devout be- 
havior. In the opposite direction, these elements 
are interwoven in the frequent haughtiness of sub- 
alterns, servants in noble houses, members of deci- 
mated intellectual or social circles, who actually 
stand at the periphery of these groups, but to the 
outsider represent all the more energetically the 
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dignity of the whole circle and of its idea. For, the 
kind of positive relation to the circle which they 
have, gives them only a semi-solid position in it, 
internally and externally; and they seek to improve 
it in a negative way, by differentiating themselves 
from others. The richest formal variety of this type 
is offered, perhaps, by the Catholic hierarchy. Al- 
though every member of it is bound by a blind 
obedience which admits of no contradiction, never- 
theless, in comparison with the layman, even the 


5. The Circulation of Elites 


BY VILFREDO PARETO 


1 


2026. Social élites and their circulation. 
Suppose we begin by giving a theoretical definition 
of the thing we are dealing with, making it as exact 
as possible, and then go on to see what practical 
considerations we can replace it with to get a first 
approximation. Let us for the moment completely 
disregard considerations as to the good or bad, use- 
ful or harmful, praiseworthy or reprehensible char- 
acter of the various traits in individuals, and confine 
ourselves to degrees—to whether, in other words, 
the trait in a given case be slight, average, intense, 
or more exactly, to the index that may be assigned 
to each individual with reference to the degree, or 
intensity, in him of the trait in question. 

2027. Let us assume that in every branch of hu- 
man activity each individual is given an index 


Reprinted from Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, 
ed. Arthur Livingston, trans. Andrew Bongiorno and Ar- 
thur Livingston (New .York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935), 
Vol. III, §§ 2026-59; Vol. IV, §§ 2233-36, with the per- 
mission of The Pareto Fund. 

1. Kolabinska, La circulation des élites en France, p. 
5: “The outstanding idea in the term ‘élite’ is ‘superiority.’ 
That is the only one I keep. I disregard secondary con- 
notations of appreciation or as to the utility of such su- 
periority. I am not interested here in what is desirable. I 
am making a simple study of what is. In a broad sense I 
mean by the élite in a society people who possess in marked 
degree qualities of intelligence, character, skill, capacity, 
of whatever kind. . . . On the other hand I entirely avoid 
any sort of judgment on the merits and utility of such 
classes.” [The phrase “circulation of élites” is well es- 
tablished in Continental literature. Pareto himself renders 
it in Italian as “circulation of the élite (selected, chosen, 
ruling, “‘better”) classes.” It is a cumbersome phrase and 
not very exact, and I see no reason for preferring it to the 
more natural and, in most connexions, the more exact, 
English phrase, class-circulation.—A. L.] 


lowest member stands at an absolute elevation, 
where the idea of the eternal God rises above all 
temporal matters. At the same time, the highest 
member of this hierarchy confesses himself to be 
the “servant of servants.” The monk, who within 
his order may have absolute power, dresses himself 
in deepest humility and servility in the face of a 
beggar; but the lowest brother of an order is superior 
to the secular prince by all the absolute sovereignty 
of church authority. 


which stands as a sign of his capacity, very much 
the way grades are given in the various subjects in 
examinations in school. The highest type of lawyer, 
for instance, will be given 10. The man who does 
not get a client will be given 1—reserving zero for 
the man who is an out-and-out idiot. To the man 
who has made his millions—honestly or dishonestly 
as the case may be—we will give 10. To the man 
who has earned his thousands we will give 6; to 
such as just manage to keep out of the poor-house, 
1, keeping zero for those who get in. To the woman 
“in politics,” such as the Aspasia of Pericles, the 
Maintenon of Louis XIV, the Pompadour of Louis 
XV, who has managed to infatuate a man of power 
and play a part in the man’s career, we shall give 
some higher number, such as 8 or 9; to the strumpet 
who merely satisfies the senses of such a man and 
exerts no influence on public affairs, we shall give 
zero. To a clever rascal who knows how to fool 
people and still keep clear of the penitentiary, we 
shall give 8, 9, or 10, according to the number of 
geese he has plucked and the amount of money he 
has been able to get out of them. To the sneak-thief 
who snatches a piece of silver from a restaurant 
table and runs away into the arms of a policeman, 
we shall give 1. To a poet like Carducci we shall 
give 8 or 9 according to our tastes; to a scribbler 
who puts people to rout with his sonnets we shall 
give zero. For chess-players we can get very precise 
indices, noting what matches, and how many, they 
have won. And so on for all the branches of human 
activity. 

2028. We are speaking, remember, of an actual, 
not a potential, state. If at an English examination 
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a pupil says: “I could know English very well if I 
chose to; I do not know any because I have never 
seen fit to learn,” the examiner replies: “I am not 
interested in your alibi. The grade for what you 
know is zero.” If, similarly, someone says: “So-and- 
so does not steal, not because he couldn’t but be- 
cause he is a gentleman,” we reply: “Very well, 
we admire him for his self-control, but his grade 
as a thief is zero.” 

2029. There are people who worship Napoleon 
Bonaparte as a god. There are people who hate him 
as the lowest of criminals. Which are right? We do 
not choose to solve that question in connexion with 
a quite different matter. Whether Napoleon was a 
good man or a bad man, he was certainly not an 
idiot, nor a man of little account, as millions of 
others are. He had exceptional qualities, and that 
is enough for us to give him a high ranking, though 
without prejudice of any sort to questions that 
might be raised as to the ethics of his qualities or 
their social utility. 

2030. In short, we are here as usual resorting to 
scientific analysis, which distinguishes one prob- 
lem from another and studies each one separately. 
As usual, again, we are replacing imperceptible 
variations in absolutely exact numbers with the 
sharp variations corresponding to groupings by 
class, just as in examinations those who are passed 
are sharply and arbitrarily distinguished from those 
who are “failed,” and just as in the matter of physi- 
cal age we distinguish children from young people, 
the young from the aged. 

2031. So let us make a class of the people who 
have the highest indices in their branch of activity, 
and to that class give the name of élite. 

2032. For the particular investigation with which 
we are engaged, a study of the social equilibrium, 
it will help if we further divide that class into two 
classes: a governing élite, comprising individuals 
who directly or indirectly play some considerable 
part in government, and a non-governing élite, 
comprising the rest.* 

2033. A chess champion is certainly a member 
of the élite, but it is no less certain that his merits 
as a chess-player do not open the doors to po- 
litical influence for him; and hence unless he has 
other qualities to win him that distinction, he is 
not a member of the governing élite. Mistresses of 


2. Kolabinska, Op. cit., p. 6: “We have just enumerated 
different categories of individuals comprising the élite. 
They may also be classified in many other ways. For the 
purpose I have in view in this study it is better to divide 
the élite into two parts: one, which I will call M, will 
contain those individuals in the élite who share in the 
government of the state, who make up what may be more 
or less vaguely called ‘the governing class.’ The other part, 
N, will be made up of the remainder of the élite when 
the part M has been set off from it.” 


absolute monarchs have oftentimes been members 
of the élite, either because of their beauty or be- 
cause of their intellectual endowments; but only 
a few of them, who have had, in addition, the par- 
ticular talents required by politics, have played any 
part in government. 

2034. So we get two strata in a population: (1) 
A lower stratum, the non-élite, with whose possible 
influence on government we are not just here con- 
cerned; then (2) a higher stratum, the élite, which 
is divided into two: (a) a governing élite; (b) a non- 
governing élite. 

2035. In the concrete, there are no examinations 
whereby each person is assigned to his proper place 
in these various classes. That deficiency is made up 
for by other means, by various sorts of labels that 
serve the purpose after a fashion. Such labels are 
the rule even where there are examinations. The 
label “lawyer” is affixed to a man who is supposed 
to know something about the law and often does, 
though sometimes again he is an ignoramus. So, the 
governing élite contains individuals who wear labels 
appropriate to political offices of a certain altitude 
—ministers, Senators, Deputies, chief justices, gen- 
erals, colonels, and so on—making the opposite ex- 
ceptions for those who have found their way into 
that exalted company without possessing qualities 
corresponding to the labels they wear. 

2036. Such exceptions are much more numerous 
than the exceptions among lawyers, physicians, 
engineers, millionaires (who have made their own 
money), artists of distinction, and so on; for the 
reason, among others, that in these latter depart- 
ments of human activity the labels are won directly 
by each individual, whereas in the élite some of the 
labels—the label of wealth, for instance—are 
hereditary. In former times there were hereditary 
labels in the governing élite also—in our day hardly 
more than the label of king remains in that status: 
but if direct inheritance has disappeared, inherit- 
ance is still powerful indirectly; and an individual 
who has inherited a sizable patrimony can easily 
be named Senator in certain countries, or can get 
himself elected to the parliament by buying votes 
or, on occasion, by wheedling voters with assur. 
ances that he is a democrat of democrats, a Socialist. 
an Anarchist. Wealth, family, or social connexions 
also help in many other cases to win the label of 
the élite in general, or of the governing élite in par- 
ticular, for persons who otherwise hold no claim 
upon it. 

2037. In societies where the social unit is the 
family the label worn by the head of the family 
also benefits all other members. In Rome, the mar 
who became Emperor generally raised his freedor 
to the higher class, and oftentimes, in fact, to the 
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governing élite. For that matter, now more, now 
fewer, of the freemen taking part in the Roman 
government possessed qualities good or bad that 
justified their wearing the labels which they had 
won through imperial bounty. In our societies, the 
social unit is the individual; but the place that the 
individual occupies in society also benefits his wife, 
his children, his connexions, his friends. 

2038. If all these deviations from type were of 
little importance, they might be disregarded, as 
they are virtually disregarded in cases where a 
diploma is required for the practice of a profession. 
Everyone knows that there are persons who do not 
deserve their diplomas, but experience shows that 
on the whole such exceptions may be overlooked. 

2039. One might, further, from certain points 
of view at least, disregard deviations if they re- 
mained more or less constant quantitatively—if 
there were only a negligible variation in proportions 
between the total of a class and the people who 
wear its label without possessing the qualities cor- 
responding. ; 

2040. As a matter of fact, the real cases that we 
have to consider in our societies differ from those 
two. The deviations are not so few that they can 
be disregarded. Then again, their number is vari- 
able, and the variations give rise to situations having 
an important bearing on the social equilibrium. We 
are therefore required to make a special study of 
them. 

2041. Furthermore, the manner in which the 
various groups in a population intermix has to be 
considered. In moving from one group to another 
an individual generally brings with him certain 
inclinations, sentiments, attitudes, that he has ac- 
quired in the group from which he comes, and that 
circumstance cannot be ignored. 

2042. To this mixing, in the particular case in 
which only two groups, the élite and the non-élite, 
are envisaged, the term “circulation of élites” has 
been applied*—in French, circulation des élites {or 
in more general terms “class-circulation”]. 

2043. In conclusion we must pay special atten- 
tion (1), in the case of one single group, to the 
proportions between the total of the group and 
the number of individuals who are nominally mem- 
bers of it but do not possess the qualities requisite 
for effective membership; and then (2), in the case 
of various groups, to the ways in which transitions 
from one group to the other occur, and to the in- 


3. And most inappropriately, for, in this sense, the 
phrase never meant more than circulation within the 
élite. Furthermore, the élite is not the only class to be 
considered, and the principles that apply to circulation 
within the élite apply to circulation within such lower 
classes as one may choose for one purpose or another to 
consider.—A.L. 


tensity of that movement—that is to say, to the 
velocity of the circulation. 

2044, Velocity in circulation has to be considered 
not only absolutely but also in relation to the sup- 
ply of and the demand for certain social elements. 
A country that is always at peace does not require 
many soldiers in its governing class, and the pro- 
duction of generals may be overexuberant as com- 
pared with the demand. But when a country is in 
a state of continuous warfare many soldiers are 
necessary, and though production remains at the 
same level it may not meet the demand. That, we 
might note in passing, has been one of the causes 
for the collapse of many aristocracies.* 

2045. Another example. In a country where there 
there is little industry and little commerce, the sup- 
ply of individuals possessing in high degree the 
qualities requisite for those types of activity exceeds 
the demand. Then industry and commerce develop 
and the supply, though remaining the same, no 
longer meets the demand. 

2046. We must not confuse the state of law with 
the state of fact. The latter alone, or almost alone, 
has a bearing on the social equilibrium. There are 
many examples of castes that are legally closed, 
but into which, in point of fact, new-comers make 
their way, and often in large numbers. On the other 
hand, what difference does it make if a caste is 
legally open, but conditions de facto prevent new 
accessions to it? If a person who acquires wealth 
thereby becomes a member of the governing class, 
but no one gets rich, it is as if the class were closed; 
and if only a few get rich, it is as if the law erected 
serious barriers against access to the caste. Some- 
thing of that sort was observable towards the end 
of the Roman Empire. People who acquired wealth 
entered the order of the curials. But only a few in- 
dividuals made any money. Theoretically we might 
examine any number of groups. Practically we have 
to confine ourselves to the more important. We 
shall proceed by successive approximations, start- 
ing with the simple and going on to the complex. 

2047. Higher class and lower class in general. The 
least we can do is divide society into two strata: a 
higher stratum, which usually contains the rulers, 
and a lower stratum, which usually controls the 
ruled. That fact is so obvious that it has always 


4. Kolabinska, Op. cit., p. 10: “Inadequate recruiting in 
the élite does not result from a mere numerical proportion 
between new members and old. Account has to be taken 
of the number of persons who possess the qualities re- 
quired for membership in the governing élite but are re- 
fused admittance; or else, in an opposite direction, the 
number of new members the élite might require but does 
not get. In the first case, the production of persons pos- 
sessing unusual qualities as regards education may far 
surpass the number of such persons that the élite can 
accommodate, and then we get what has been called an 
‘intellectual proletariat.’ ”’ 
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forced itself even upon the most casual observation, 
and so for the circulation of individuals between 
the two strata. Even Plato had an inkling of class- 
circulation and tried to regulate it artificially. The 
“new man,” the upstart, the parvenu, has always 
been a subject of interest, and literature has an- 
alyzed him unendingly. Here, then, we are merely 
giving a more exact form to things that have long 
been perceived more or less vaguely. We noted 
a varying distribution of residues in the various 
social groupings, and chiefly in the higher and the 
lower class. Such heterogeneousness is a fact per- 
ceived by the most superficial glance. 

2048. Changes in Class I and Class II residues 
occurring within the two social strata have an im- 
portant influence in determining the social equilib- 
rium. They have been commonly observed by lay- 
men under a special form, as changes in “religious” 
sentiments, so called, in the higher stratum of so- 
ciety. It has often been noted that there were times 
when religious sentiments seemed to lose ground, 
others when they seemed to gain strength, and that 
such undulations corresponded to social movements 
of very considerable scope. The uniformity might 
be more exactly described by saying that in the 
higher stratum of society Class II residues gradually 
Jose in strength, until now and again they are re- 
inforced by tides updwelling from the lower stra- 
tum.° 


5. Many writers who are not equipped with this general 
conception fall into contradictions. Sometimes the clarity 
of the facts forces itself upon them; then again precon- 
ceptions will blur their view of things. Taine is an ex- 
ample. In the Ancien régime he well notes (Chap. III) that 
the mind of the masses at large is steeped in prejudices 
(is, in our terms, under the sway of Class II residues). 
On that basis he should go on and conclude that the 
French Revolution was a particular case of the religious 
revolution, where popular faith overwhelms the scepticism 
of the higher classes. But, consciously or otherwise, he 
succumbs to the influence of the preconception that the 
higher classes are educators of the masses, and views un- 
belief and impiety in the nobility, the Third Estate, and 
the higher clergy as among the main causes of the Revolu- 
tion. He notes the difference between France and England 
in that regard and seems on the verge of ascribing to that 
circumstance the fact that the revolution which occurred 
in France did not occur in England. Says he, Bk. IV, 
Chap. II, sec. 1 (Vol. II, p. 118): “In England [the higher 
class] speedily perceived the danger. Philosophy was pre- 
cocious in England, native to England. That does not 
matter. It never got acclimated there. Montesquieu wrote 
in his travel note-book in 1729 (Notes sur l’Angleterre, p. 
352): ‘No religion in England. . . . If anyone brings up 
the subject of religion, he is Jaughed at.’ Fifty years later 
the public mind has about-faced: ‘all those who have a 
tight roof over their heads and a good coat on their backs’ 
{The expression is Macaulay’s.] have seen what these new 
doctrines mean. In any event they feel that speculations in 
the library must not become preachings on the streets. 
[They and Taine therefore believe in the efficacy of such 
preachings.] Impiety seems to them bad manners. They re- 
gard religion as the cement that holds public order to- 
gether. That is because they are themselves public men, 


2049. Religious sentiments were very feeble in 
the higher classes in Rome towards the end of the 
Republic; but they gained notably in strength 
thereafter, through the rise to the higher classes of 
men from the lower, of foreigners that is, freed- 
men, and others, whom the Roman Empire raised 
in station. They gained still further in intensity in 
the days of the decadent Roman Empire, when the 
government passed into the hands of a military 
plebs and a bureaucracy originating in the lower 
classes. That was a time when a predominance of 
Class II residues made itself manifest in a deca- 
dence in literature and in the arts and sciences, and 
in invasions by Oriental religions and especially 
Christianity. 

2050. The Protestant Reformation in the six- 
teenth century, the Puritan Revolution in Crom- 
well’s day in England, the French Revolution of 
1789, are examples of great religious tides originat- 
ing in the lower classes and rising to engulf the 
sceptical higher classes. An instance in our day 
would be the United States of America, where this 


interested in doing things, participating in the government 
and well taught by daily personal experience. ... [Yet 
a few lines before that Taine had refuted himself:] When 
you talk religion or politics with people, you find their 
minds almost always made up. Their preconceptions, their 
interests, their situation in life, have convinced them al- 
ready, and they will listen to you only if you tell them 
aloud things they have been thinking in silence.” If that is 
so, the “preachings in the street” to which Taine alludes 
ought not to be very effective, and if they are, it cannot 
be that people “will listen to you only if you tell them 
aloud things they have been thinking in silence.” As a 
matter of fact, it is these latter hypotheses that the more 
closely approximate experience. The mental state of the 
French people towards the end of the eighteenth century 
had been but little affected by the impiety of the higher 
classes, any more than the mental state of the Romans 
had been affected by the impiety of the contemporaries of 
Lucretius, Cicero, and Caesar, or the mental state of the 
European masses by the impiety of the nobility and higher 
clergy at the time of the Reformation. Belin, La commerce 
des livres prohibés a Paris de 1750 a 1789, pp. 104-05: 
“One may assert that the works of the philosophers did 
not directly reach the masses or the lower bourgeoisie. The 
working-men, the tradesmen, did not know Voltaire and 
Rousseau until the time of the Revolution, when their 
tribunes began to gloss them in inflammatory harangues 
or to translate their maxims into legislation. When they 
stepped into the limelight they had certainly not read the 
great books of the century, though they could not have 
missed entirely the more celebrated of the literary quarrels. 
The true disciples of the philosophes, the faithful patrons 
of the pedlars of forbidden literature, were the nobles, the 
abbés, the members of the privileged classes, idlers about 
the parlours of society who were on the look-out for some 
distraction from their relentless tedium and threw them- 
selves headlong into philosophical discussions and soon 
let themselves be vanquished by the new spirit [That is 
all borne out by the experience; the following Jess so.], with- 
out foreseeing the remoter consequences of the premises that 
they were adopting so gaily. . . . [Belin makes a further 
point:] The privileged for that matter were the only ones 
who could afford the exorbitant prices that any lover of 
forbidden books had to pay.” 
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upward thrust of members of lower classes strong 
in Class II residues is very intense; and in that 
country One witnesses the rise of no end of strange 
and wholly unscientific religions—such as Christian 
Science—that are utterly at war with any sort of 
scientific thinking, and a mass of hypocritical laws 
for the enforcement of morality that are replicas of 
laws of the European Middle Ages. 

2051. The upper stratum of society, the élite, 
nominally contains certain groups of people, not 
always very sharply defined, that are called aristoc- 
Tacies. There are cases in which the majority of 
individuals belonging to such aristocracies actually 
possess the qualities requisite for remaining there; 
and then again there are cases where considerable 
numbers of the individuals making up the class do 
not possess those requisites. Such people may oc- 
cupy more or less important places in the govern- 
ing élite or they may be barred from it. 

2052. In the beginning, military, religious, and 
commercial aristocraci¢s and plutocracies—with a 
few exceptions not worth considering—must have 
constituted parts of the governing élite and some- 
times have made up the whole of it. The victorious 
warrior, the prosperous merchant, the opulent 
plutocrat, were men of such parts, each in his own 
field, as to be superior to the average individual. 
Under those circumstances the label corresponded 
to an actual capacity. But as time goes by, consider- 
able, sometimes very considerable, differences 
arise between the capacity and the label; while 
on the other hand, certain aristocracies originally 
figuring prominently in the rising élite end by con- 
stituting an insignificant element in it. That has 
happened especially to military aristocracies. 

2053. Aristocracies do not last. Whatever the 
causes, it is an incontestable fact that after a certain 
length of time they pass away. History is a grave- 
yard of aristocracies. The Athenian “People” was 
an aristocracy as compared with the remainder of a 
population of resident aliens and slaves. It vanished 
without leaving any descent. The various aristoc- 
racies of Rome vanished in their time. So did the 
aristocracies of the Barbarians. Where, in France, 
are the descendents of the Frankish conquerors? 
The genealogies of the English nobility have been 
very exactly kept; and they show that very few 
families still remain to claim descent from the 
comrades of William the Conqueror. The rest have 
vanished. In Germany the aristocracy of the present 
day is very largely made up of descendants of vas- 
sals of the lords of old. The populations of Euro- 
pean countries have increased enormously during 
the past few centuries. It is as certain as certain 
can be that the aristocracies have not increased in 


proportion. 


2054. They decay not in numbers only. They de- 
cay also in quality, in the sense that they lose their 
vigour, that there is a decline in the proportions 
of the residues which enabled them to win their 
power and hold it. The governing class is restored 
not only in numbers, but—and that is the more 
important thing—in quality, by families rising 
from the lower classes and bringing with them the 
vigour and the proportions of residues necessary 
for keeping themselves in power. It is also restored 
by the loss of its more degenerate members. 

2055. If one of those movements comes to an 
end, or worse still, if they both come to an end. 
the governing class crashes to ruin and often 
sweeps the whole of a nation along with it. Potent 
cause of disturbance in the equilibrium is the ac- 
cumulation of superior elements in the lower classes 
and, conversely, of inferior elements in the higher 
classes. If human aristocracies were like thorough- 
breds among animals, which reproduce themselves 
over long periods of time with approximately the 
same traits, the history of the human race would 
be something altogether different from the history 
we know. 

2056. In virtue of class-circulation, the govern- 
ing élite is always in a state of slow and continuous 
transformation. It flows on like a river, never be- 
ing today what it was yesterday. From time to time 
sudden and violent disturbances occur. There is 
a flood—the river overflows its banks. Afterwards, 
the new governing élite again resumes its slow 
transformation. The flood has subsided, the river 
is again flowing normally in its wonted bed. 

2057. Revolutions come about through accumu- 
lations in the higher strata of society—either be- 
cause of a slowing-down in class-circulation, or 
from other causes—of decadent elements no longer 
possessing the residues suitable for keeping them 
in power, and shrinking from the use of force; 
while meantime in the lower strata of society ele- 
ments of superior quality are coming to the fore, 
possessing residues suitable for exercising the func- 
tions of government and willing enough to use 
force. 

2058. In general, in revolutions the members of 
the lower strata are captained by leaders from the 
higher strata, because the latter possess the intel- 
lectual qualities required for outlining a tactic, 
while lacking the combative residues supplied by 
the individuals from the lower strata. 

2059. Violent movements take place by fits and 
starts, and effects therefore do not follow immedi- 
ately on their causes. After a governing class, or 
a nation, has maintained itself for long periods of 
time on force and acquired great wealth, it may 
subsist for some time still without using force, buy- 
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ing off its adversaries and paying not only in gold, 
but also in terms of the dignity and respect that it 
had formerly enjoyed and which constitute, as it 
were, a capital. In the first stages of decline, power 
is maintained by bargainings and concessions, and 
people are so deceived into thinking that that policy 
can be carried on indefinitely. So the decadant 
Roman Empire brought peace of the Barbarians 
with money and honours. So Louis XVI, in France, 
squandering in a very short time an ancestral in- 
heritance of love, respect, and almost religious rev- 
erence for the monarchy, managed, by making 
repeated concessions, to be the King of the Revolu- 
tion. So the English aristocracy managed to pro- 
long its term of power in the second half of the 
nineteenth century down to the dawn of its deca- 
dence, which was heralded by the “Parliament 
Bill” in the first years of the twentieth. 


* * * 


Suppose we put in one category, which we may 
call S, individuals whose incomes are essentially 
variable and depend upon the person’s wide-awake- 
ness in discovering sources of gain. In that group, 
generally speaking and disregarding exceptions, 
will be found those promoters of enterprise—those 
entrepreneurs—whom we were considering some 
pages back; and with them will be stockholders in 
industrial and commercial corporations (but not 
bondholders, who will more fittingly be placed in 
our group next following). Then will come owners 
of real estate in cities where building speculation 
is rife; and also landowners—on a similar condi- 
tion that there be speculation in the lands about 
them; and then stock-exchange speculators and 
bankers who make money on governmental, indus- 
trial, and commercial loans. We might further add 
all persons depending upon such people—lawyers, 
engineers, politicians, working-people, clerks— 
and deriving advantage from their operations. In a 
word, we are putting together all persons who di- 
rectly or indirectly speculate and in one way or 
another manage to increase their incomes by in- 
geniously taking advantage of circumstances. 

2234, And let us put into another category, which 
we may call R, persons who have fixed or virtually 
fixed incomes not depending to any great extent 
on ingenious combinations that may be conceived 
by an active mind. In this category, roughly, will 
be found persons who have savings and have de- 
posited them in savings-banks or invested them in 
life-annuities; then people living on incomes from 
government bonds, certificates of the funded debt, 
corporation bonds, or other securities with fixed 
interest-rates; then owners of real estate and lands 
in places where there is no speculation; then farm- 
ers, working-people, clerks, depending upon such 


persons and in no way depending upon speculators. 
In a word, we so group together here all persons 
who neither directly nor indirectly depend on specu- 
lation and who have incomes that are fixed, or 
virtually fixed, or at least are but slightly variable.* 

2235. Just to be rid of the inconvenience of using 
mere letters of the alphabet, suppose we use the 
term “speculators” for members of category S and 
the French term rentiers for members of category 
R.’ Within the two groups of persons we shall find 
analogous conflicts, economic and social, between 
them. In the speculator group Class I residues pre- 
dominate, in the rentier group, Class II residues. 
That that should be the case is readily understand- 
able. A person of pronounced capacity for eco- 
nomic combinations is not satisfied with a fixed in- 
come, often a very small one. He wants to earn 
more, and if he finds a favourable opportunity, he 
moves into the S category. The two groups per- 
form functions of differing utility in society. The $ 
group is primarily responsible for change, for eco- 


6. Monographs along the lines of Le Play’s would be 
of great use in determining the character of the persons 
belonging in our S group, and those belonging to our R 
group. Here is one such, contributed by Prezzolini: La 
Francia e i francesi del secolo XX osservati da un italiano. 
I know it as quoted by E. Cesari in the Vita italiana, Oct. 
15, 1917, pp. 367-70. The person in question is a well- 
known member of the French parliament—we suppress the 
proper name: for us here, he is not a person, but just a 
type. The figures given by Prezzolini are those publicly 
declared by the member himself, Monsieur X. X’s fixed 
income yields a total of 17,500 francs, of which 15,000 
are salary as a member of the parliament and 2,500 interest 
on his wife’s dowry. Only the latter sum belongs in cate- 
gory R—the salary belongs rather in category S, because 
to get such a thing one must have the ability and the good 
fortune to be elected. X’s expense-account shows a total of 
64,200 francs, divided as follows: household expenses, 
33,800; office expenses, 22,550; expenses for his election 
district (avowable expenses), 7,850. There ought, there- 
fore, to be a deficit of 45,700 francs; but the deficit is not 
only covered but changes into a surplus in view of the 
following revenues: contributions to newspapers and other 
publications, 12,500 francs; honorarium as general agent 
of the A.B.C. Company, 21,000 francs; commissions on 
sales, 7,500. In this connexion, Prezzolini notes that X, re- 
porting on the war budget, enters 100,000 francs for sup- 
plies delivered to himself, as general agent of the A.B.C. 
Company: that gives X his ‘sales commissions.” Finally, 
because of the influence that he enjoys, our member, X, 
receives a stipend of 18,000 francs from a newspaper. In 
all, these revenues, which clearly belong in the category 
S, yield a total of 50,000 francs. Prezzolini ‘adds that the 
member in question is not the only one, nor the least, of 
his species. He is just a better-known and an honester 
type. 

7. It might be well to repeat that our use of such terms 
is not based on their ordinary senses, nor upon their ety- 
mologies. We are to use them strictly in the sense defined 
in §§ 2233-34, and the reader must refer to those defini- 
tions whenever he encounters them in the remainder of 
this volume. [I keep the term “speculator.” English ordi- 
narily analyzes the matter embraced under Pareto’s term, 
especially in slang. Pareto’s “speculator” is our “hustler,” 
“man of pep,” “wide-awake individual,” “live-wire,” and 
so on.—A. L.] 
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nomic and social progress. The R group, instead, is 
a powerful element in stability, and in many cases 
counteracts the dangers attending the adventurous 
capers of the S’s. A society in which R’s almost ex- 
Clusively predominate remains stationary and, as 
it were, crystallized. A society in which S’s pre- 
dominate lacks stability, lives in a state of shaky 
equilibrium that may be upset by a slight accident 
from within or from without. 

Members of the R group must not be mistaken 
for “conservatives,” nor members of the S group 
for “progressives,” innovators, revolutionaries. 
They may have points in common with such, but 
there is no identity. There are evolutions, revolu- 
tions, innovations, that the R’s support, especially 
movements tending to restore to the ruling classes 
certain residues of group-persistence that had been 
banished by the S’s. A revolution may be made 
against the S’s—a revolution of that type founded 
the Roman Empire, and such, to some extent, was 
the revolution known as the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. Then too, for the very reason that sentiments 
of group-persistence are dominant in them, the 
R’s may be so blinded by sentiment as to act against 
their own interests. They readily allow themselves 
to be duped by anyone who takes them on the side 
of sentiment, and time and time again they have 
been the artisans of their own ruin. If the old 
feudal lords, who were endowed with R traits in a 
very conspicuous degree, had not allowed them- 
selves to be swept off their feet by a sum of senti- 
ments in which religious enthusiasm was only one 
element, they would have seen at once that the 
Crusades were to be their ruin. In the eighteenth 
century, had the French nobility living on income, 
and that part of the French bourgeoisie which was 
in the same situation, not succumbed to the lure of 
humanitarian sentiments, they would not have pre- 
pared the ground for the Revolution that was to be 
their undoing. Not a few among the victims of the 
guillotine had for long years been continually, pa- 
tiently, artfully grinding the blade that was to cut 
off their heads. In our day those among the R’s who 
are known as “intellectuals” are following in the 
footprints of the French nobles of the eighteenth 
century and are working with all their might to 
encompass the ruin of their own class. 

Nor are the categories R and S to be confused 
with groupings that might be made according to 
economic occupation. There again we find points 
of contact, but not full coincidence. A retail mer- 
chant often belongs to the R group, and a whole- 
sale merchant too, but the wholesaler will more 
likely belong to the S group. Sometimes one same 
enterprise may change in character. An individual 
of the S type founds an industry as a result of for- 


tunate speculations. When it yields or seems to be 
yielding a good return, he changes it into a corpo- 
ration, retires from business, and passes over into 
the R group. A large number of stockholders in 
the new concern are also R’s—the ones who bought 
stock when they thought they were buying a sure 
thing. If they are not mistaken, the business changes 
in character, moving over from the S type to the R 
type. But in many cases the best speculation the 
founder ever made was in changing his business to 
a corporation. It is soon in jeopardy, with the R’s 
standing in line to pay for the broken crockery. 
There is no better business in this world than the 
business of fleecing the lambs—of exploiting the 
inexperience, the ingenuousness, the passions, of 
the R’s. In our societies the fortunes of many many 
wealthy individuals have no other foundations.* 
2236. The differing relative proportions in which 
S types and R types are combined in the governing 


8. Many people conclude that such facts are enough te 
condemn our social organization, and hold it responsible 
for most of the pains from which we suffer. Others think 
that they can defend our present order only by denying 
the facts or minimizing their significance. Both are right 
from the ethical standpoint, wrong from the standpoint of 
social utility experimentally considered. Obviously, if it 
be posited as an axiom that men ought, whatever happens, 
to observe certain rules, those who do not observe them 
necessarily stand condemned. If one goes on to say that the 
organization so condemned is in the main injurious to 
society, one must logically fiall back on some premise that 
confuses morality and utlility. On the other hand, if prem- 
ises of those types are granted and one would, notwith- 
standing, still defend or approve the organization of our 
societies, there is nothing left but to deny the facts or say 
they are not significant. The experimental approach is 
altogether different. Anyone accepting it grants no axioms 
independent of experience, and therefore finds it neces- 
sary to discuss the premises of the reasonings mentioned. 
On so doing one soon perceives that it is a question of 
two phenomena that do indeed have points in common 
but are in no sense identical, and that in every particular 
case experience has to be called in to decide whether one 
is dealing with a point of contact or a point of divergence. 
An instant’s reflection is enough to see that if one accepts 
certain conclusions one adopts by that fact the premises 
to which they are indissolubly bound. But the power of 
sentiment and the influence of habitual manners of reason- 
ing are such that people disregard the force of logic en- 
tirely and establish conclusions without reference to the 
premises or, at the very best, accept the premises as axioms 
not subject to discussion. Another effect of such power and 
such influence will be that in spite of the warnings we have 
given and over and over again repeated, there will always be 
someone to carry the import of the remarks that he is here 
reading on the R’s and 5S’s beyond the limits we have so 
strictly specified, interpreting all that we have been saying 
against one of those groups as implying that the influence 
of the group is, on the whole, harmful to society and the 
group itself “‘ccondemnable”’; and all that we have been 
saying in its favour as a proof that the influence of the 
group is, in general, beneficial to society and the group 
itself worthy of praise. We have neither the means nor the 
least desire to prevent the fabrication of such interpreta- 
tions. We are Satisfied with recognizing them as one 
variety of our derivat:ons. 
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class correspond to differing types of civilization; 
and such proportions are among the principal traits 
that have to be considered in social heterogeneity. 
Going back, for instance, to the protectionist cycle, 
we may say that in modern democratic countries 


6. Conspicuous Consumption 


BY THORSTEIN VEBLEN 


THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN exploit 
and drudgery is an invidious distinction between 
employments. Those employments which are to be 
classed as exploit are worthy, honourable, noble; 
other employments, which do not contain this ele- 
ment of exploit, and especially those which imply 
subservience or submission, are unworthy, debas- 
ing, ignoble. The concept of dignity, worth, or hon- 
our, as applied either to persons or conduct, is of 
first-rate consequence in the development of classes 
and of class distinctions, and it is therefore neces- 
sary to say something of its derivation and meaning. 
Its psychological ground may be indicated in out- 
line as follows. 

As a matter of selective necessity, man is an 
agent. He is, in his own apprehension, a centre of 
unfolding impulsive activity—‘“teleological” activ- 
ity. He is an agent, seeking in every act the accom- 
plishment of some concrete, objective, impersonal 
end. By force of his being such an agent he is pos- 
sessed of a taste for effective work, and a distaste 
for futile effort. He has a sense of the merit of serv- 
iceability or efficiency and of the demerit of futility, 
waste, or incapability. This aptitude or propensity 
may be called the instinct of workmanship. Wher- 
ever the circumstances or traditions of life lead to 
an habitual comparison of one person with another 
in point of efficiency, the instinct of workmanship 
works out in an emulative or invidious comparison 
of persons. The extent to which this result follows 
depends in some considerable degree on the tem- 
perament of the population. In any community 
where such an invidious comparison of persons is 
habitually made, visible success becomes an end 
sought for its own utility as a basis of esteem. Es- 
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industrial protection increases the proportion of S’s 
in the governing class. That increase in turn serves 
to intensify protection, and the process would go 
on indefinitely if counter-forces did not come into 
play to check it. 


teem is gained and dispraise is avoided by putting 
one’s efficiency in evidence. The result is that the 
instinct of workmanship works out in an emulative 
demonstration of force. 

During that primitive phase of social develop- 
ment, when the community is still habitually peace- 
able, perhaps sedentary, and without a developed 
system of individual ownership, the efficiency of 
the individual can be shown chiefly and most con- 
sistently in some employment that goes to further 
the life of the group. What emulation of an eco- 
nomic kind there is between the members of such 
a group will be chiefly emulation in industrial serv- 
iceability. At the same time the incentive to emu- 
lation is not strong, nor is the scope for emulation 
large. 

When the community passes from peaceable sav- 
agery to a predatory phase of life, the conditions of 
emulation change. The opportunity and the incen- 
tive to emulation increase greatly in scope and 
urgency. The activity of the men more and more 
takes on the character of exploit; and an invidious 
comparison of one hunter or warrior with another 
grows continually easier and more habitual. Tan- 
gible evidences of prowess—trophies—find a place 
in men’s habits of thought as an essential feature of 
the paraphernalia of life. Booty, trophies of the 
chase or of the raid, come to be prized,as evidence 
of preeminent force. Aggression becomes the ac- 
credited form of action, and booty serves as prima 
facie evidence of successful aggression. As accepted 
at this cultural stage, the accredited, worthy form of 
self-assertion is contest; and useful articles or serv- 
ices obtained by seizure or compulsion, serve as a 
conventional evidence of successful contest. There- 
fore, by contrast, the obtaining of goods by other 
methods than seizure comes to be accounted un- 
worthy of man in his best estate. The performance 
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of productive work, or employment in personal 
service, falls under the same odium for the same 
reason. An invidious distinction in this way arises 
between exploit and acquisition by seizure on the 
one hand and industrial employment on the other 
hand. Labour acquires a character of irksomeness 
by virtue of the indignity imputed to it. 

With the primitive barbarian, before the simple 
content of the notion has been obscured by its own 
ramifications and by a secondary growth of cognate 
ideas, “honourable” seems to connote nothing else 
than assertion of superior force. “Honourable” is 
“formidable”; “worthy” is “prepotent.” A honorific 
act is in the last analysis little if anything else than 
a recognised successful act of aggression; and where 
aggression means conflict with men and beasts, the 
activity which comes to be especially and primarily 
honourable is the assertion of the strong hand. The 
naive, archaic habit of construing all manifestations 
of force in terms of personality or “will power” 
greatly fortifies this conventional exaltation of the 
strong hand. Honorific epithets, in vogue among 
barbarian tribes as well as among peoples of a more 
advanced culture, commonly bear the stamp of this 
unsophisticated sense of honour. Epithets and titles 
used in addressing chieftains, and in the propitiation 
of kings and gods, very commonly impute a pro- 
pensity for overbearing violence and an irresistible 
devastating force to the person who is to be propi- 
tiated. This holds true to an extent also in the more 
civilised communities of the present day. The predi- 
lection shown in heraldic devices for the more rapa- 
cious beasts and birds of prey goes to enforce the 
same view. 

Under the common-sense barbarian appreciation 
of worth or honour, the taking of life—the killing 
of formidable competitors, whether brute or human 
—is honourable in the highest degree. And this high 
office of slaughter, as an expression of the slayer’s 
prepotence, casts a glamour of worth over every act 
of slaughter and over all the tools and accessories of 
the act. Arms are honourable, and the use of them, 
even in seeking the life of the meanest creatures of 
the fields, becomes a honorific employment. At the 
same time, employment in industry becomes cor- 
respondingly odious, and, in the common-sense 
apprehension, the handling of the tools and imple- 
ments of industry falls beneath the dignity of able- 
bodied men. Labour becomes irksome. 

It is here assumed that in the sequence of cultural 
evolution primitive groups of men have passed from 
an initial peaceable stage to a subsequent stage at 
which fighting is the avowed and characteristic 
employment of the group. But it is not implied that 
there has been an abrupt transition from unbroken 
peace and good-will to a later or higher phase of life 


in which the fact of combat occurs for the first time. 
Neither is it implied that all peaceful industry dis- 
appears on the transition to the predatory phase of 
culture. Some fighting, it is safe to say, would be 
met with at any early stage of social development. 
Fights would occur with more or less frequency 
through sexual competition. The known habits of 
primitive groups as well as the habits of the anthro- 
poid apes, argue to that effect and the evidence from 
the well-known promptings of human nature en- 
forces the same view. 

It may therefore be objected that there can have 
been no such initial stage of peaceable life as is here 
assumed. There is no point in cultural evolution 
prior to which fighting does not occur. But the point 
in question is not as to the occurrence of combat, 
occasional or sporadic, or even more or less fre- 
quent and habitual; it is a question as to the occur- 
rence of an habitual bellicose frame of mind—a 
prevalent habit of judging facts and events from the 
point of view of the fight. The predatory phase of 
culture is attained only when the predatory attitude 
has become the habitual and accredited spiritual 
attitude for the members of the group; when the 
fight has become the dominant note in the current 
theory of life; when the common-sense appreciation 
of men and things has come to be an appreciation 
with a view to combat. 

The substantial difference between the peaceable 
and the predatory phase of culture, therefore, is a 
spiritual difference, not a mechanical one. The 
change in spiritual attitude is the outgrowth of a 
change in the material facts of the life of the group, 
and it comes on gradually as the material circum- 
stances favourable to a predatory attitude super- 
vene. The inferior limit of the predatory culture is 
an industrial limit. Predation cannot become the 
habitual, conventional resource of any group or any 
class until industrial methods have been developed 
to such a degree of efficiency as to leave a margin 
worth fighting for, above the subsistence of those 
engaged in getting a living. The transition from 
peace to predation therefore depends on the growth 
of technical knowledge and the use of tools. A pred- 
atory culture is similarly impracticable in early 
times, until weapons have been developed to such 
a point as to make man a formidable animal. The 
early development of tools and of weapons is of 
course the same fact seen from two different points 
of view. 

The life of a given group would be characterised 
as peaceable so long as habitual recourse to combat 
has not brought the fight into the foreground in 
men’s everyday thoughts, as a dominant feature of 
the life of man. A group may evidently attain such 
a predatory attitude with a greater or less degree of 
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completeness, so that its scheme of life and canons 
of conduct may be controlled to a greater or less 
extent by the predatory animus. The predatory 
phase of culture is therefore conceived to come on 
gradually, through a cumulative growth of preda- 
tory aptitudes, habits, and traditions; this growth 
being due to a change in the circumstances of the 
group’s life, of such a kind as to develop and con- 
serve those traits of human nature and those tradi- 
tions and norms of conduct that make for a preda- 
tory rather than a peaceable life. 

The evidence for the hypothesis that there has 
been such a peaceable stage of primitive culture is 
in great part drawn from psychology rather than 
from ethnology, and cannot be detailed here. It will 
be recited in part in a later chapter, in discussing the 
survival of archaic traits of human nature under the 
modern culture. 


* * ae 


The end of acquisition and accumulation is con- 
ventionally held to be the consumption of the goods 
accumulated—whether it is consumption directly 
by the owner of the goods or by the household at- 
tached to him and for this purpose identified with 
him in theory. This is at least felt to be the econom- 
ically legitimate end of acquisition, which alone it 
is incumbent on the theory to take account of. Such 
consumption may of course be conceived to serve 
the consumer’s physical wants—his physical com- 
fort—or his so-called higher wants—spiritual, zs- 
thetic, intellectual, or what not; the latter class of 
wants being served indirectly by an expenditure of 
goods, after the fashion familiar to all economic 
readers. 

But it is only when taken in a sense far removed 
from its naive meaning that consumption of goods 
can be said to afford the incentive from which ac- 
cumulation invariably proceeds. The motive that 
lies at the root of ownership is emulation; and the 
same motive of emulation continues active in the 
further development of the institution to which it 
has given rise and in the development of all those 
features of the social structure which this institution 
of ownership touches. The possession of wealth 
confers honour; it is an invidious distinction. Noth- 
ing equally cogent can be said for the consumption 
of goods, nor for any other conceivable incentive to 
acquisition, and especially not for any incentive to 
the accumulation of wealth. 

It is of course not to be overlooked that in a com- 
munity where nearly all goods are private property 
the necessity of earning a livelihood is a powerful 
and ever-present incentive for the poorer members 
of the community. The need of subsistence and of 
an increase of physical comfort may for a time be 


the dominant motive of acquisition for those classes 
who are habitually employed at manual labour, 
whose subsistence is on a precarious footing, who 
possess little and ordinarily accumulate little; but it 
will appear in the course of the discussion that even 
in the case of these impecunious classes the pre- 
dominance of the motive of physical want is not so 
decided as has sometimes been assumed. On the 
other hand, so far as regards those members and 
classes of the community who are chiefly concerned 
in the accumulation of wealth, the incentive of sub- 
sistence or of physical comfort never plays a con- 
siderable part. Ownership began and grew into a 
human institution on grounds unrelated to the sub- 
sistence minimum. The dominant incentive was 
from the outset the invidious distinction attaching 
to wealth, and, save temporarily and by exception, 
no other motive has usurped the primacy at any 
later stage of the development. 

Property set out with being booty held as trophies 
of the successful raid. So long as the group had de- 
parted but little from the primitive communal or- 
ganisation, and so long as it still stood in close con- 
tact with other hostile groups, the utility of things 
or persons owned lay chiefly in an invidious com- 
parison between their possessor and the enemy from 
whom they were taken. The habit of distinguishing 
between the interests of the individual and those of 
the group to which he belongs is apparently a later 
growth. Invidious comparison between the posses- 
sor of the honorific booty and his less successful 
neighbours within the group was no doubt present 
early as an element of the utility of the things pos- 
sessed, though this was not at the outset the chief 
element of their value. The man’s prowess was still 
primarily the group’s prowess, and the possessor of 
the booty felt himself to be primarily the keeper of 
the honour of his group. This appreciation of ex- 
ploit from the communal point of view is met with 
also at later stages of social growth, especially as re- 
gards the laurels of war. 

But so soon as the custom of individual owner- 
ship begins to gain consistency, the point of view 
taken in making the invidious comparison on which 
private property rests will begin to change. Indeed, 
the one change is but the reflex of the other. The 
initial phase of ownership, the phase of acquisition 
by naive seizure and conversion, begins to pass into 
the subsequent stage of an incipient organisation of 
industry on the basis of private property (in slaves); 
the horde develops into a more or less self-sufficing 
industrial community; possessions then come to be 
valued not so much as evidence of successful foray, 
but rather as evidence of the prepotence of the pos- 
sessor of these goods over other individuals within 
the community. The invidious comparison now be- 
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comes primarily a comparison of the owner with 
the other members of the group. Property is still of 
the nature of trophy, but, with the cultural advance, 
it becomes more and more a trophy of successes 
scored in the game of ownership carried on between 
the members of the group under the quasi-peaceable 
methods of nomadic life. 

Gradually, as industrial activity further displaces 
predatory activity in the community’s everyday life 
and in men’s habits of thought, accumulated prop- 
erty more and more replaces trophies of predatory 
exploit as the conventional exponent of prepotence 
and success. With the growth of settled industry, 
therefore, the possession of wealth gains in relative 
importance and effectiveness as a customary basis 
of repute and esteem. Not that esteem ceases to be 
awarded on the basis of other, more direct evidence 
of prowess; not that successful predatory aggression 
or warlike exploit ceases to call out the approval and 
admiration of the crowd, or to stir the envy of the 
less successful compefitors; but the opportunities 
for gaining distinction by means of this direct mani- 
festation of superior force grow less available both 
in scope and frequency. At the same time opportu- 
nities for industrial aggression, and for the accumu- 
lation of property by the quasi-peaceable methods 
of nomadic industry, increase in scope and availa- 
bility. And it is even more to the point that property 
now becomes the most easily recognised evidence 
of a reputable degree of success as distinguished 
from heroic or signal achievement. It therefore be- 
comes the conventional basis of esteem. Its posses- 
sion in some amount becomes necessary in order to 
any reputable standing in the community. It be- 
comes indispensable to accumulate, to acquire 
property, in order to retain one’s good name. When 
accumulated goods have in this way once become 
the accepted badge of efficiency, the possession of 
wealth presently assumes the character of an inde- 
pendent and definitive basis of esteem. The posses- 
sion of goods, whether acquired aggressively by 
one’s own exertion or passively by transmission 
through inheritance from others, becomes a con- 
ventional basis of reputability. The possession of 
wealth, which was at the outset valued simply as an 
evidence of efficiency, becomes, in popular appre- 
hension, itself a meritorious act. Wealth is now 
itself intrinsically honourable and confers honour 
on its possessor. By a further refinement, wealth ac- 
quired passively by transmission from ancestors or 
other antecedents presently becomes even more 
honorific than wealth acquired by the possessor’s 
own effort; but this distinction belongs at a later 
stage in the evolution of the pecuniary culture and 
will be spoken of in its place. 

Prowess and exploit may still remain the basis of 


award of the highest popular esteem, although the 
possession of wealth has become the basis of com- 
monplace reputability and of a blameless social 
standing. The predatory instinct and the consequent 
approbation of predatory efficiency are deeply in- 
grained in the habits of thought of those peoples 
who have passed under the discipline of a pro- 
tracted predatory culture. According to popular 
award, the highest honours within human reach 
may, even yet, be those gained by an unfolding of 
extraordinary predatory efficiency in war, or by a 
quasi-predatory efficiency in statecraft; but for the 
purposes of a commonplace decent standing in the 
community these means of repute have been re- 
placed by the acquisition and accumulation of 
goods. In order to stand well in the eyes of the com- 
munity, it is necessary to come up to a certain, 
somewhat indefinite, conventional standard of 
wealth; just as in the earlier predatory stage it is 
necessary for the barbarian man to come up to the 
tribe’s standard of physical endurance, cunning and 
skill at arms. A certain standard of wealth in the one 
case, and of prowess in the other, is a necessary con- 
dition of reputability, and anything in excess of this 
normal amount is meritorious. 

Those members of the community who fall short 
of this, somewhat indefinite, normal degree of 
prowess or of property suffer in the esteem of their 
fellow-men; and consequently they suffer also in 
their own esteem, since the usual basis of self-respect 
is the respect accorded by one’s neighbours. Only 
individuals with an aberrant temperament can in the 
long run retain their self-esteem in the face of the 
disesteem of their fellows. Apparent exceptions to 
the rule are met with especially among people with 
strong religious convictions. But these apparent ex- 
ceptions are scarcely real exceptions, since such per- 
sons commonly fall back on the putative approba- 
tion of some supernatural witness of their deeds. 

So soon as the possession of property becomes 
the basis of popular esteem therefore it becomes 
also a requisite to that complacency which we call 
self-respect. In any community where goods are 
held in severalty it is necessary, in order to his own 
peace of mind that an individual should possess as 
large a portion of goods as others with whom he is 
accustomed to class himself; and it is extremely 
gratifying to possess something more than others. 
But as fast as a person makes new acquisitions, and 
becomes accustomed to the resulting new standard 
of wealth, the new standard forthwith ceases to af- 
ford appreciably greater satisfaction than the 
earlier standard did. The tendency in any case is 
constantly to make the present pecuniary standard 
the point of departure for a fresh increase of wealth; 
and this in turn gives rise to a new standard of suffi- 
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ciency and a new pecuniary classification of one’s 
self as compared with one’s neighbours. So far as 
concerns the present question, the end sought by 
accumulation is to rank high in comparison with 
the rest of the community in point of pecuniary 
strength. So long as the comparison is distinctly un- 
favourable to himself, the normal, average indi- 
vidual will live in chronic dissatisfaction with his 
present lot; and when he has reached what may be 
called the normal pecuniary standard of the com- 
munity, or of his class in the community, this 
chronic dissatisfaction will give place to a restless 
straining to place a wider and ever-widening pecu- 
niary interval between himself and this average 
standard. The invidious comparison can never be- 
come so favourable to the individual making it that 
he would not gladly rate himself still higher rela- 
tively to his competitors in the struggle for pecuni- 
ary reputability. 

In the nature of the case, the desire for wealth can 
scarcely be satiated in any individual instance, and 
evidently a satiation of the average or general desire 
for wealth is out of the question. However widely, 
or equally, or “fairly,” it may be distributed, no 
general increase of the community’s wealth can 
make any approach to satiating this need, the 
ground of which is the desire of every one to excel 
every one else in the accumulation of goods. If, as 
is Sometimes assumed, the incentive to accumulation 
were the want of subsistence or of physical comfort, 
then the aggregate economic wants of a community 
might conceivably be satisfied at some point in the 
advance of industrial efficiency; but since the strug- 
gle is substantially a race for reputability on the 
basis of an invidious comparison, no approach to a 
definitive attainment is possible. 

What has just been said must not be taken to 
mean that there are no other incentives to acquisi- 
tion and accumulation than this desire to excel in 
pecuniary standing and so gain the esteem and envy 
of one’s fellow-men. The desire for added comfort 
and security from want is present as a motive at 
every stage of the process of accumulation in a 
modern industrial community; although the stand- 
ard of sufficiency in these respects is in turn greatly 
affected by the habit of pecuniary emulation. To a 
great extent this emulation shapes the methods and 
selects the objects of expenditure for personal com- 
fort and decent livelihood. 

Besides this, the power conferred by wealth also 
affords a motive to accumulation. That propensity 
for purposeful activity and that repugnance to all 
futility of effort which belong to man by virtue of 
his character as an agent do not desert him when he 
emerges from the naive communal culture where 
the dominant note of life is the unanalysed and un- 


differentiated solidarity of the individual with the 
group with which his life is bound up. When he 
enters upon the predatory stage, where self-seeking 
in the narrower sense becomes the dominant note, 
this propensity goes with him still, as the pervasive 
trait that shapes his scheme of life. The propensity 
for achievement and the repugnance to futility re- 
main the underlying economic motive. The propen- 
sity changes only in the form of its expression and 
in the proximate objects to which it directs the 
man’s activity. Under the régime of individual own- 
ership the most available means of visibly achieving 
a purpose is that afforded by the acquisition and 
accumulation of goods; and as the self-regarding 
antithesis between man and man reaches fuller con- 
sciousness, the propensity for achievement—the in- 
stinct of workmanship—tends more and more to 
shape itself into a straining to excel others in pecu- 
niary achievement. Relative success, tested by an 
invidious pecuniary comparison with other men, 
becomes the conventional end of action. The cur- 
rently accepted legitimate end of effort becomes the 
achievement of a favourable comparison with other 
men; and therefore the repugnance to futility to a 
good extent coalesces with the incentive of emula- 
tion. It acts to accentuate the struggle for pecuniary 
reputability by visiting with a sharper disapproval 
all shortcoming and all evidence of shortcoming in 
point of pecuniary success. Purposeful effort comes 
to mean, primarily, effort directed to or resulting in 
a more creditable showing of accumulated wealth. 
Among the motives which lead men to accumulate 
wealth, the primacy, both in scope and intensity, 
therefore, continues to belong to this motive of pe- 
cuniary emulation. 

In making use of the term “invidious,” it may 
perhaps be unnecessary to remark, there is no in- 
tention to extol or depreciate, or to commend or 
deplore any of the phenomena which the word is 
used to characterise. The term is used in a technical 
sense as describing a comparison of persons with 
a view to rating and grading them in respect Of rela- 
tive worth or value—in an esthetic or moral sense 
—and so awarding and defining the relative degrees 
of complacency with which they may legitimately 
be contemplated by themselves and by. others. An 
invidious comparison is a process of valuation of 
persons in respect of worth. 


’ 


* * * 


Conspicuous Consumption 


In what has been said of the evolution of the vi- 
carious leisure class and its differentiation from the 
general body of the working classes, reference has 
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been made to a further division of labour,— that be- 
tween different servant classes. One portion of the 
servant class, chiefly those persons whose occupa- 
tion is vicarious leisure, come to undertake a new, 
subsidiary range of duties—the vicarious consump- 
tion of goods. The most obvious form in which this 
consumption occurs is seen in the wearing of liveries 
and the occupation of spacious servants’ quarters. 
Another, scarcely less obtrusive or less effective 
form of vicarious consumption, and a much more 
widely prevalent one, is the consumption of food, 
clothing, dwelling, and furniture by the lady and the 
rest of the domestic establishment. 

But already at a point in economic evolution far 
ante-dating the emergence of the lady, specialised 
consumption of goods as an evidence of pecuniary 
strength had begun to work out in a more or less 
elaborate system. The beginning of a differentiation 
in consumption even antedates the appearance of 
anything that can fairly be called pecuniary 
strength. It is traceable back to the initial phase of 
predatory culture, and there is even a suggestion 
that an incipient differentiation in this respect lies 
back of the beginnings of the predatory life. This 
most primitive differentiation in the consumption of 
goods is like the later differentiation with which we 
are all so intimately familiar, in that it is largely of a 
ceremonial character, but unlike the latter it does 
not rest on a difference in accumulated wealth. The 
utility of consumption as an evidence of wealth is 
to be classed as a derivative growth. It is an adapta- 
tion to a new end, by a selective process, of a distinc- 
tion previously existing and well established in 
men’s habits of thought. 

In the earlier phases of the predatory culture the 
only economic differentiation is a broad distinction 
between an honourable superior class made up of 
the able-bodied men on the one side, and a base in- 
ferior class of labouring women on the other. Ac- 
cording to the ideal scheme of life in force at that 
time it is the office of the men to consume what the 
women produce. Such consumption as falls to the 
women is merely incidental to their work; it is a 
means to their continued labour, and not a con- 
sumption directed to their own comfort and fulness 
of life. Unproductive consumption of goods is hon- 
ourable, primarily as a mark of prowess and a per- 
quisite of human dignity; secondarily it becomes 
substantially honourable in itself, especially the 
consumption of the more desirable things. The con- 
sumption of choice articles of food, and frequently 
also of rare articles of adornment, becomes tabu to 
the women and children; and if there is a base 
(servile) class of men, the tabu holds also for them. 
With a further advance in culture this tabu may 
change into simple custom of a more or less rig- 


orous character; but whatever be the theoretical 
basis of the distinction which is maintained, whether 
it be a tabu or a larger conventionality, the features 
of the conventional scheme of consumption do not 
change easily. When the quasi-peaceable stage of 
industry is reached, with its fundamental institution 
of chattel slavery, the general principle, more or less 
rigorously applied, is that the base, industrious class 
should consume only what may be necessary to 
their subsistence. In the nature of things, luxuries 
and the comforts of life belong to the leisure class. 
Under the tabu, certain victuals, and more particu- 
larly certain beverages, are strictly reserved for the 
use of the superior class. 

The ceremonial differentiation of the dietary is 
best seen in the use of intoxicating beverages and 
narcotics. If these articles of consumption are 
costly, they are felt to be noble and honorific. There- 
fore the base classes, primarily the women, practise 
an enforced continence with respect to these stimu- 
lants, except in countries where they are obtainable 
at a very low cost. From archaic times down 
through all the length of the patriarchal régime it 
has been the office of the women to prepare and 
administer these luxuries, and it has been the per- 
quisite of the men of gentle birth and breeding to 
consume them. Drunkenness and the other patho- 
logical consequences of the free use of stimulants 
therefore tend in their turn to become honorific, as 
being a mark, at the second remove, of the superior 
status of those who are able to afford the indulgence. 
Infirmities induced by over-indulgence are among 
some peoples freely recognised as manly attributes. 
It has even happened that the name for certain dis- 
eased conditions of the body arising from such an 
origin has passed into everyday speech as a syno- 
nym for “noble” or “gentle.” It is only at a relatively 
early stage of culture that the symptoms of expen- 
sive vice are conventionally accepted as marks of a 
superior status, and so tend to become virtues and 
command the deference of the community; but the 
reputability that attaches to certain expensive vices 
long retains so much of its force as to appreciably 
lessen the disapprobation visited upon the men of 
the wealthy or noble class for any excessive indul- 
gence. The same invidious distinction adds force to 
the current disapproval of any indulgence of this 
kind on the part of women, minors, and inferiors. 
This invidious traditional distinction has not lost its 
force even among the more advanced peoples of 
to-day. Where the example set by the leisure class 
retains its imperative force in the regulation of the 
conventionalities, it is observable that the women 
still in great measure practise the same traditional 
continence with regard to stimulants. 

This characterisation of the greater continence 
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in the use of stimulants practised by the women of 
the reputable classes may seem an excessive refine- 
ment of logic at the expense of common sense. But 
facts within easy reach of any one who cares to 
know them go to say that the greater abstinence 
of women is in some part due to an imperative 
conventionality; and that this conventionality is, in 
a general way, strongest where the patriarchal 
tradition—the tradition that the woman is a chat- 
tel—has retained its hold in greatest vigour. In a 
sense which has been greatly qualified in scope and 
rigour, but which has by no means lost its meaning 
even yet, this tradition says that the woman, being 
a chattel, should consume only what is necessary 
to her sustenance,—except so far as her further 
consumption contributes to the comfort or the good 
repute of her master. The consumption of luxuries, 
in the true sense, is a consumption directed to the 
comfort of the consumer himself, and is, therefore, 
a mark of the master. Any such consumption by 
others can take place only on a basis of suffer- 
ance. In communities where the popular habits of 
thought have been profoundly shaped by the 
patriarchal tradition we may accordingly look for 
survivals of the tabu on luxuries at least to the 
extent of a conventional deprecation of their use 
by the unfree and dependent class. This is more 
particularly true as regards certain luxuries, the 
use of which by the dependent class would detract 
sensibly from the comfort or pleasure of their 
masters, or which are held to be of doubtful 
legitimacy on other grounds. In the apprehension 
of the great conservative middle class of Western 
civilisation the use of these stimulants is obnoxious 
to at least one, if not both, of these objections; and 
it is a fact too significant to be passed over that it 
is precisely among these middle classes of the 
Germanic culture, with their strong surviving 
sense of the patriarchal proprieties, that the women 
are to the greatest extent subject to a qualified 
tabu on narcotics and alcoholic beverages. With 
many qualifications—with more qualifications as 
the patriarchal tradition has gradually weakened— 
the general rule is felt to be right and binding that 
women should consume only for the benefit of 
their masters, The objection of course presents 
itself that expenditure on women’s dress and house- 
hold paraphernalia is an obvious exception to this 
rule; but it will appear in the sequel that this 
exception is much more obvious than substantial. 

During the earlier stages of economic de- 
velopment, consumption of goods without stint, 
especially consumption of the better grades of 
goods,—ideally all consumption in excess of the 
subsistence minimum,—pertains normally to the 
leisure class. This restriction tends to disappear, 


at least formally, after the later peaceable stage 
has been reached, with private ownership of goods 
and an industrial system based on wage labour or 
on the petty household economy. But during the 
earlier quasi-peaceable stage, when so many of 
the traditions through which the institution of a 
leisure class has affected the economic life of later 
times were taking form and consistency, this prin- 
ciple has had the force of a conventional law. It 
has served as the norm to which consumption has 
tended to conform, and any appreciable departure 
from it is to be regarded as an abberant form, 
sure to be eliminated sooner or later in the further 
course of development. 

The quasi-peaceable gentleman of leisure, then, 
not only consumes of the staff of life beyond the 
minimum required for subsistence and physical 
efficiency, but his consumption also undergoes a 
specialisation as regards the quality of the goods 
consumed. He consumes freely and of the best, in 
food, drink, narcotics, shelter, services, ornaments, 
apparel, weapons and accoutrements, amusements, 
amulets, and idols or divinities. In the process of 
gradual amelioration which takes place in the 
articles of his consumption, the motive principle 
and the proximate aim of innovation is no doubt 
the higher efficiency of the improved and more 
elaborate products for personal comfort and well- 
being. But that does not remain the sole purpose 
of their consumption. The canon of reputability is 
at hand and seizes upon such innovations as are, 
according to its standard, fit to survive. Since the 
consumption of these more excellent goods is an 
evidence of wealth, it becomes honorific; and con- 
versely, the failure to consume in due quantity 
and quality becomes a mark of inferiority and 
demerit. 

This growth of punctilious discrimination as 
to qualitative excellence in eating drinking, etc., 
presently affects not only the manner of life, but 
also the training and intellectual activity of the 
gentleman of leisure. He is no longer simply the 
successful, aggressive male,—the man of strength, 
resource, and intrepidity. In order to avoid stultifi- 
cation he must also cultivate his tastes, for it now 
becomes incumbent on him to discriminate with 
some nicety between the noble and the ignoble 
in consumable goods. He becomes a connoisseur in 
creditable viands of various degrees of merit, in 
manly beverages and trinkets, in seemly apparel 
and architecture, in weapons, games, dances, and 
the narcotics. This cultivation of the esthetic fac- 
ulty requires time and application, and the demands 
made upon the gentleman in this direction there- 
fore tend to change his life of leisure into a more 
or Jess arduous application to the business of learn- 
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ing how to live a lite of ostensible leisure in a 
becoming way. Closely related to the requirement 
that the gentleman must consume freely and of 
the right kind of goods, there is the requirement 
that he must know how to consume them in a 
seemly manner. His life of leisure must be con- 
ducted in due form. Hence arise good manners in 
the way pointed out in an earlier chapter. High- 
bred manners and ways of living are items of 
conformity to the norm of conspicuous leisure and 
conspicuous consumption. 

Conspicuous consumption of valuable goods is 
a means of reputability to the gentleman of leisure. 
As wealth accumulates on his hands, his own 
unaided effort will not avail to sufficiently put 
his opulence in evidence by this method. The aid 
of friends and competitors is therefore brought in 
by resorting to the giving of valuable presents and 
expensive feasts and entertainments. Presents and 
feasts had probably another origin than that of 
naive ostentation, but they acquired their utility 
for this purpose very early, and they have retained 
that character to the present; so that their utility 
in this respect has now long been the substantial 
ground on which these usages rest. Costly enter- 
tainments, such as the potlatch or the ball, are 
peculiarly adapted to serve this end. The compet- 
itor with whom the entertainer wishes to institute 
a comparison is, by this method, made to serve as 
a means to the end. He consumes vicariously for 
his host at the same time that he is a witness to the 
consumption of that excess of good things which 
his host is unable to dispose of single-handed, and 
he is also made to witness his host’s facility in 
etiquette. 

In the giving of costly entertainments other 
motives, of a more genial kind, are of course also 
present. The custom of festive gatherings probably 
originated in motives of conviviality and religion; 
these motives are also present in the later develop- 
ment, but they do not continue to be the sole 
motives. The latter-day leisure-class festivities and 
entertainments may continue in some slight degree 
to serve the religious need and in a higher degree 
the needs of recreation and conviviality, but they 
also serve an invidious purpose; and they serve it 
none the less effectually for having a colourable 
non-invidious ground in these more avowable 
motives. But the economic effect of these social 
amenities is not therefore lessened, either in the 
vicarious consumption of goods or in the exhibition 
of difficult and costly achievements in etiquette. 

As wealth accumulates, the leisure class develops 
further in function and structure and there arises a 
differentiation within the class. There is a more or 
less elaborate system of rank and grades. This 


differentiation is furthered by the inheritance of 
wealth and the consequent inheritance of gentility. 
With the inheritance of gentility goes the inher- 
itance of obligatory leisure; and gentility of a 
sufficient potency to entail a life of leisure may be 
inherited without the complement of wealth re- 
quired to maintain a dignified leisure. Gentle blood 
may be transmitted without goods enough to afford 
a reputably free consumption at one’s ease. Hence 
results a class of impecunious gentlemen of leisure, 
incidentally referred to already. These half-caste 
gentlemen of leisure fall into a system of hier- 
archical gradations. Those who stand near the 
higher and the highest grades of the wealthy leisure 
class, in point of birth, or in point of wealth, or both, 
sutrank the remoter-born and the pecuniarily 
weaker. These lower grades, especially the im- 
pecunious or marginal gentlemen of leisure, 
affiliate themselves by a system of dependence or 
fealty to the great ones; by so doing they gain an 
increment of repute, or of the means with which 
to lead a life of leisure, from their patron. They 
become his courtiers or retainers, servants; and 
being fed and countenanced by their patron they 
are indices of his rank and vicarious consumers of 
his superfluous wealth. Many of these affiliated 
gentlemen of leisure are at the same time lesser 
men of substance in their own right; so that some 
of them are scarcely at all, others only partially, 
to be rated as vicarious consumers. So many of 
them, however, as make up the retainers and 
hangers-on of the patron may be classed as vicar- 
ious consumers without qualification. Many of 
these again, and also many of the other aristocracy 
of less degree, have in turn attracted to their per- 
sons a more or less comprehensive group of 
vicarious consumers in the persons of their wives 
and children, their servants, retainers, etc. 
Throughout this graduated scheme of vicarious 
leisure and vicarious consumption the rule holds 
that these offices must be performed in some such 
manner, or under some such circumstance or in- 
signia, as shall point plainly to the master to whom 
this leisure or consumption pertains, and to whom 
therefore the resulting increment of good repute 
of right inures. The consumption and leisure 
executed by these persons for their master or patron 
represents an investment on his part with a view 
to an increase of good fame. As regards feasts and 
largesses this is obvious enough, and the imputa- 
tion of repute to the host or patron here takes place 
immediately, on the ground of common notoriety. 
Where leisure and consumption is performed vicar- 
iously by henchmen and retainers, imputation of 
the resulting repute to the patron is effected by 
their residing near his person so that it may be 
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plain to all men from what source they draw. As 
the group whose good esteem is to be secured in 
this way grows larger, more patent means are 
required to indicate the imputation of credit for 
the leisure performed, and to this end uniforms, 
badges, and liveries come into vogue. The wearing 
of uniforms or liveries implies a considerable 
degree of dependence, and may even be said to 
be a mark of servitude, real or ostensible. The 
wearers of uniforms and liveries may be roughly 
divided into two classes—the free and the servile, 
or the noble and the ignoble. The services per- 
formed by them are likewise divisible into noble 
and ignoble. Of course the distinction is not 
observed with strict consistency in practice; the 
less debasing of the base services and the less 
honorific of the noble functions are not infre- 
quently merged in the same person. But the general 
distinction is not on that account to be overlooked. 
What may add some perplexity is the fact that this 
fundamental distinction between noble and ignoble, 
which rests on the nature of the ostensible service 
performed, is traversed by a secondary distinction 
into honorific and humiliating, resting on the rank 
of the person for whom the service is performed 
or whose livery is worn. So, those offices which 
are by right the proper employment of the leisure 
class are noble; such are government, fighting, 
hunting, the care of arms and accoutrements, and 
the like,—in short, those which may be classed as 
ostensibly predatory employments. On the other 
hand, those employments which properly fall to 
the industrious class are ignoble; such as handicraft 
or other productive labour, menial services, and the 
like. But a base service performed for a person of 
very high degree may become a very honorific 
office; as for instance the office of a Maid of 
Honour or of a Lady in Waiting to the Queen, or 
the King’s Master of the Horse or his Keeper 
of the Hounds. The two offices last named suggest 
a principle of some general bearing. Whenever, 
as in these cases, the menial service in question 
has to do directly with the primary leisure em- 
ployments of fighting and hunting, it easily acquires 
a reflected honorific character. In this way great 
honour may come to attach to an employment 
which in its own nature belongs to the baser sort. 

In the later development of peaceable industry, 
the usage of employing an idle corps of uniformed 
men-at-arms gradually lapses. Vicarious consump- 
tion by dependents bearing the insignia of their 
patron or master narrows down to a corps of 
liveried menials. In a heightened degree, therefore, 
the livery comes to be a badge of servitude, or 
rather of servility. Something of a honorific char- 
acter always attached to the livery of the armed 


retainer, but this honorific character disappears 
when the livery becomes the exclusive badge of 
the menial. The livery becomes obnoxious to nearly 
all who are required to wear it. We are yet so little 
removed from a state of effective slavery as still to 
be fully sensitive to the sting of any imputation of 
servility. This antipathy asserts itself even in the 
case of the liveries or uniforms which some cor- 
porations prescribe as the distinctive dress of their 
employees. In this country the aversion even goes 
the length of discrediting—in a mild and uncertain 
way—those government employments, military and 
civil, which require the wearing of a livery or 
uniform. 

With the disappearance of servitude, the number 
of vicarious consumers attached to any one gentle- 
man tends, on the whole, to decrease. The like is 
of course true, and perhaps in a still higher degree, 
of the number of dependents who perform vicar- 
ious leisure for him. In a general way, though not 
wholly nor consistently, these two groups coincide. 
The dependent who was first delegated for these 
duties was the wife, or the chief wife; and, as 
would be expected, in the later development of 
the institution, when the number of persons by 
whom these duties are customarily performed 
gradually narrows, the wife remains the last. In 
the higher grades of society a large volume of both 
these kinds of service is required; and here the wife 
is of course still assisted in the work by a more or 
less numerous corps of menials. But as we descend 
the social scale, the point is presently reached 
where the duties of vicarious leisure and consump- 
tion devolve upon the wife alone. In the communi- 
ties of the Western culture, this point is at present 
found among the lower middle class. 

And here occurs a curious inversion. It is a fact 
of common observation that in this lower middle 
class there is no pretence of leisure on the part 
of the head of the household. Through force of 
circumstances it has fallen into disuse. But the 
middle-class wife still carries on the business of 
vicarious leisure, for the good name of the house- 
hold and its master. In descending the social scale 
in any modern industrial community, the primary 
fact—the conspicuous leisure of the master of the 
household—disappears at a relatively high point. 
The head of the middle-class household has been 
reduced by economic circumstances to turn his 
hand to gaining a livelihood by occupations which 
often partake largely of the character of industry, 
as in the case of the ordinary business man of 
to-day. But the derivative fact—the vicarious 
leisure and consumption rendered by the wife, 
and the auxiliary vicarious performance of leisure 
by menials—remains in vogue as a conventionality 
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which the demands of reputability will not suffer 
to be slighted. It is by no means an uncommon 
spectacle to find a man applying himself to work 
with the utmost assiduity, in order that his wife 
may in due form render for him that degree of 
vicarious leisure which the common sense of the 
time demands. 

The leisure rendered by the wife in such cases 
is, of course, not a simple manifestation of idleness 
or indolence. It almost invariably occurs disguised 
under some form of work or household duties or 
social amenities, which prove on analysis to serve 
little or no ulterior end beyond showing that she 
does not and need not occupy herself with anything 
that is gainful or that is of substantial use. As has 
already been noticed under the head of manners, 
the greater part of the customary round of domes- 
tic cares to which the middle-class housewife gives 
her time and effort is of this character. Not that 
the results of her attention to household matters, 
of a decorative and mundificatory character, are 
not pleasing to the sense of men trained in middle- 
class proprieties; but the taste to which these effects 
of household adornment and tidiness appeal is a 
taste which has been formed under the selective 
guidance of a canon of propriety that demands just 
these evidences of wasted effort. The effects are 
pleasing to us chiefly because we have been taught 
to find them pleasing. There goes into these domes- 
tic duties much solicitude for a proper combination 
of form and colour, and for other ends that are to 
be classed as esthetic in the proper sense of the 
term; and it is not denied that effects having some 
substantial esthetic value are sometimes attained. 
Pretty much all that is here insisted on is that, as 
regards these amenities of life, the housewife’s 
efforts are under the guidance of traditions that 
have been shaped by the law of conspicuously 
wasteful expenditure of time and substance. If 
beauty or comfort is achieved,—and it is a more 
or less fortuitous circumstance if they are,—they 
must be achieved by means and methods that 
commend themselves to the great economic law of 
wasted effort. The more reputable, “presentable” 
portion of middle-class household paraphernalia 
are, on the other hand, apparatus for putting in 
evidence the vicarious leisure rendered by the 
housewife. 

The requirement of vicarious consumption at the 
hands of the wife continues in force even at a 
lower point in the pecuniary scale than the require- 
ment of vicarious leisure. At a point below which 
little if any pretence of wasted effort, in ceremonial 
cleanness and the like, is observable, and where 
there is assuredly no conscious attempt at osten- 
sible leisure, decency still requires the wife to con- 


sume some goods conspicuously for the reputability 
of the household and its head. So that, as the latter- 
day outcome of this evolution of an archaic institu- 
tion, the wife, who was at the outset the drudge 
and chattel of the man, both in fact and in 
theory,—the producer of goods for him to con- 
sume,—has become the ceremonial consumer of 
goods which he produces. But she still quite un- 
mistakably remains his chattel in theory; for the 
habitual rendering of vicarious leisure and con- 
sumption is the abiding mark of the unfree servant. 

This vicarious consumption practised by the 
household of the middle and lower classes can not 
be counted as a direct expression of the leisure- 
class scheme of life, since the household of this 
pecuniary grade does not belong within the leisure 
class. It is rather that the leisure-class scheme of 
life here comes to an expression at the second 
remove. The leisure class stands at the head of the 
social structure in point of reputability; and its 
manner of life and its standards of worth therefore 
afford the norm of reputability for the community. 
The observance of these standards, in some degree 
of approximation, becomes incumbent upon all 
classes lower in the scale. In modern civilized 
communities the lines of demarcation between 
social classes have grown vague and transient, and 
wherever this happens the norm of reputability 
imposed by the upper class extends its coercive 
influence with but slight hindrance down through 
the social structure to the lowest strata. The result 
is that the members of each stratum accept as their 
ideal of decency the scheme of life in vogue in 
the next higher stratum, and bend their energies 
to live up to that ideal. On pain of forfeiting their 
good name and their self-respect in case of failure, 
they must conform to the accepted code, at least 
in appearance. 

The basis on which good repute in any highly 
organised industrial community ultimately rests is 
pecuniary strength; and the means of showing 
pecuniary strength, and so of gaining or retaining 
a good name, are leisure and a conspicuous con- 
sumption of goods. Accordingly, both of these 
methods are in vogue as far down the scale as it 
remains possible; and in the lower strata in which 
the two methods are employed, both offices are in 
great part delegated to the wife and children of the 
household. Lower still, where any degree of leisure, 
even ostensible, has become impracticable for the 
wife, the conspicuous consumption of goods re- 
mains and is carried on by the wife and children. 
The man of the household also can do something 
in this direction, and, indeed, he commonly does; 
but with a still lower descent into the levels of 
indigence—along the margin of the slums—the 
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man, and presently also the children, virtually cease 
to consume valuable goods for appearances, and 
the woman remains virtually the sole exponent of 
the household’s pecuniary decency. No class of 
society, not even the most abjectly poor, forgoes 
all customary conspicuous consumption. The last 
items of this category of consumption are not 
given up except under stress of the direst necessity. 
Very much of squalor and discomfort will be en- 
dured before the last trinket or the last pretence 
of pecuniary decency is put away. There is no 
class and no country that has yielded so abjectly 
before the pressure of physical want as to deny 
themselves all gratification of this higher or spiritual 
need. 

From the foregoing survey of the growth of 
conspicuous leisure and consumption, it appears 
that the utility of both alike for the purposes of 
reputability lies in the element of waste that is 
common to both. In the one case it is a waste of 
time and effort, in the other it is a waste of goods. 
Both are methods of demonstrating the possession 
of wealth, and the two are conventionally accepted 
as equivalents. The choice between them is a ques- 
tion of advertising expediency simply, except so 
far as it may be affected by other standards of 
propriety, springing from a different source. On 
grounds of expediency the preference may be given 
to the one or the other at different stages of the 
economic development. The question is, which of 
the two methods will most effectively reach the 
persons whose convictions it is desired to affect. 
Usage has answered this question in different ways 
under different circumstances. 

So long as the community or social group is 
small enough and compact enough to be effectually 
reached by common notoriety alone,—that is to 
say, so long as the human environment to which 
the individual is required to adapt himself in 
respect of reputability is comprised within his 
sphere of personal acquaintance and ‘neighbour- 
hood gossip,—so long the one method is about 
as effective as the other. Each will therefore serve 
about equally well during the earlier stages of social 
growth. But when the differentiation has gone 
farther and it becomes necessary to reach a wider 
human environment, consumption begins to hold 
over leisure as an ordinary means of decency. This 
is especially true during the later, peaceable eco- 
nomic stage. The means of communication and the 
mobility of the population now expose the indi- 
vidual to the observation of many persons who 
have no other means of judging of his reputability 
than the display of goods (and perhaps of breeding) 
which he is able to make while he is under their 
direct observation. 


The modern organisation of industry works in 
the same direction also by another line. The 
exigencies of the modern industrial system fre- 
quently place individuals and households in juxta- 
position between whom there is little contact in 
any other sense than that of juxtaposition. One’s 
neighbours, mechanically speaking, often are so- 
cially not one’s neighbours, or even acquaintances; 
and still their transient good opinion has a high 
degree of utility. The only practicable means of 
impressing one’s pecuniary ability on these un- 
sympathetic observers of one’s everyday life is an 
unremitting demonstration of ability to pay. In the 
modern community there is also a more frequent 
attendance at large gatherings of people to whom 
one’s everyday life is unknown; in such places as 
churches, theatres, ballrooms, hotels, parks, shops, 
and the like. In order to impress these transient 
observers, and to retain one’s self-complacency 
under their observation, the signature of one’s 
pecuniary strength should be written in characters 
which he who runs may read. It is evident, there- 
fore, that the present trend of the development is 
in the direction of heightening the utility of con- 
spicuous consumption as compared with leisure. 

It is also noticeable that the serviceability of 
consumption as a means of repute, as well as the 
insistence on it as an element of decency, is at its 
best in those portions of the community where 
the human contact of the individual is widest and 
the mobility of the population is greatest. Con- 
spicuous consumption claims a relatively larger 
portion of the income of the urban than of the 
rural population, and the claim is also more im- 
perative. The result is that, in order to keep up a 
decent appearance, the former habitually live 
hand-to-mouth to a greater extent than the latter. 
So it comes, for instance, the American farmer 
and his wife and daughters are notoriously less 
modish in their dress, as well as less urbane in their 
manners, than the city artisan’s family with an equal 
income. It is not that the city population is by 
nature much more eager for the peculiar com- 
placency that comes of a conspicuous consumption, 
nor has the rural population less regard for pecu- 
niary decency. But the provocation tosthis line of 
evidence, as well as its transient effectiveness, are 
more decided in the city. This method is therefore 
more readily resorted to, and in the struggle to 
outdo one another the city population push their 
normal standard of conspicuous consumption to a 
higher point, with the result that a relatively greater 
expenditure in this direction is required to indicate 
a given degree of pecuniary decency in the city. 
The requirement of conformity to this higher 
conventional standard becomes mandatory. The 
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standard of decency is higher, class for class, and 
this requirement of decent appearance must be 
lived up to on pain of losing caste. 

Consumption becomes a larger element in the 
standard of living in the city than in the country. 
Among the country population its place is to some 
extent taken by savings and home comforts known 
through the medium of neighbourhood gossip 
sufficiently to serve the like general purpose of 
pecuniary repute. These home comforts and the 
leisure indulged in—where the indulgence is found 
—are of course also in great part to be classed 
as items of conspicuous consumption; and much 
the same is to be said of the savings. The smaller 
amount of the savings laid by by the artisan class 
Is no doubt due, in some measure, to the fact that 
in the case of the artisan the savings are a less 
effective means of advertisement, relative to the 
environment in which he is placed, than are the 
savings of the people living on farms and in 
the small villages. Among the latter, everybody’s 
affairs, especially everybody’s pecuniary status, 
are known to everybody else. Considered by itself 
simply—taken in the first degree—this added prov- 
Ocation to which the artisan and the urban labour- 
ing classes are exposed may not very seriously 
decrease the amount of savings; but in its cumula- 
tive action, through raising the standard of decent 
expenditure, its deterrent effect on the tendency to 
save cannot but be very great. 


* * * 


The use of the term “waste” is in one respect an 
unfortunate one. As used in the speech of everyday 
life the word carries an undertone of deprecation. 
It is here used for want of a better term that will 
adequately describe the same range of motives 
and of phenomena, and it is not to be taken in 
an odious sense, as implying an illegitimate ex- 
penditure of human products or of human life. 
In the view of economic theory, the expenditure 
in question is no more and no less legitimate than 
any other expenditure. It is here called “waste” 
because this expenditure does not serve human 
life or human well-being on the whole, not because 
it is waste or misdirection of effort or expenditure 
as viewed from the standpoint of the individual 
consumer who chooses it. If he chooses it, that 
disposes of the question of its relative utility to 
him, as compared with other forms of consumption 
that would not be deprecated on account of their 
wastefulness. Whatever form of expenditure the 
consumer chooses, or whatever end he seeks in 
making his choice, has utility to him by virtue of 
his preference. As seen from the point of view of 
the individual consumer, the question of wasteful- 


ness does not arise within the scope of economic 
theory proper. The use of the word “waste” as a 
technical term, therefore, implies no deprecation 
of the motives or of the ends sought by the con- 
sumer under this canon of conspicuous waste. 

But it is, on other grounds, worth noting that 
the term “waste” in the language of everyday life 
implies deprecation of what is characterised as 
wasteful. This common-sense implication is itself 
an outcropping of the instinct of workmanship. 
The popular reprobation of waste goes to say that 
in order to be at peace with himself the common 
man must be able to see in any and all human effort 
and human enjoyment an enhancement of life and 
well-being on the whole. In order to meet with 
unqualified approval, any economic fact must ap- 
prove itself under the test of impersonal useful- 
ness—usefulness as seen from the point of view 
of the generically human. Relative or competitive 
advantage of one individual in comparison with 
another does not satisfy the economic conscience, 
and therefore competitive expenditure has not the 
approval of this conscience. 

In strict accuracy nothing should be included 
under the head of conspicuous waste but such 
expenditure as is incurred on the ground of an 
invidious pecuniary comparison. But in order to 
bring any given item or element in under this head 
it is not necessary that it should be recognised as 
waste in this sense by the person incurring the 
expenditure. It frequently happens that an element 
of the standard of living which set out with being 
primarily wasteful, ends with becoming, in the 
apprehension of the consumer, a necessary of life; 
and it may in this way become as indispensable 
as any other item of the consumer’s habitual ex- 
penditure. As items which sometimes fall under 
this head, and are therefore available as illustra- 
tions of the manner in which this principle applies, 
may be cited carpets and tapestries, silver table 
service, waiter’s services, silk hats, starched linen, 
many articles of jewellery and of dress. The in- 
dispensability of these things after the habit and 
the convention have been formed, however, has 
little to say in the classification of expenditures as 
waste or not waste in the technical meaning of the 
word. The test to which all expenditure must be 
brought in an attempt to decide that point is the 
question whether it serves directly to enhance 
human life on the whole—whether it furthers the 
life process taken impersonally. For this is the 
basis of award of the instinct of workmanship, 
and that instinct is the court of final appeal in 
any question of economic truth or adequacy. It is 
a question as to the award rendered by a dis- 
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passionate common sense. The question is there- 
fore, not whether, under the existing circumstances 
of individual habit and social custom, a given 
expenditure conduces to the particular consumer’s 
gratification or peace of mind; but whether, aside 
from acquired tastes and from the canons of usage 
and conventional decency, its result is a net gain 
in comfort or in the fulness of life. Customary 
expenditure must be classed under the head of 
waste in so far as the custom on which it rests is 
traceable to the habit of making an invidious 
pecuniary comparison—in so far as it is conceived 
that it could not have become customary and 
prescriptive without the backing of this principle 
of pecuniary reputability or relative economic 
success. 

It is obviously not necessary that a given object 
of expenditure should be exclusively wasteful in 
order to come in under the category of conspicuous 
waste. An article may be useful and wasteful both, 
and its utility to the consumer may be made up of 
use and waste in the most varying proportions. 


7. Social Stratification 


BY PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


CONCEPTIONS AND DEFINITIONS 


SOCIAL stratification means the differ- 
entiation of a given population into hierarchically 
superposed classes. It is manifested in the existence 
of upper and lower layers. Its basis and very es- 
sence consist in an unequal distribution of rights 
and privileges, duties and responsibilities, social 
values and privations, social power and influences 
among the members of a society. Concrete forms 
of social stratification are different and numerous. 
If the economic status of the members of a society 
is unequal, if among them there are both wealthy 
and poor, the society is economically stratified, re- 
gardless of whether its organization is communistic 
or capitalistic, whether in its constitution it is styled 
“the society of equal individuals” or not. Labels, 


Reprinted from Pitirim A. Sorokin, Social Mobility, in 
Social and Cultural Mobility (Glencoe, Il.: The Free 
Press, 1959), chap. ii, pp. 11-17, with the permission of 
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Consumable goods, and even productive goods, 
generally show the two elements in combination, 
as constituents of their utility; although, in a gen- 
eral way, the element of waste tends to predominate 
in articles of consumption, while the contrary is 
true of articles designed for productive use. Even 
in articles which appear at first glance to serve for 
pure ostentation only, it is always possible to detect 
the presence of some, at least ostensible, useful 
purpose; and on the other hand, even in special 
machinery and tools contrived for some particular 
industrial process, as well as in the rudest appliances 
of human industry, the traces of conspicuous waste, 
or at least of the habit of ostentation, usually be- 
come evident on a close scrutiny. It would be haz- 
ardous to assert that a useful purpose is ever absent 
from the utility of any article or of any service, how- 
ever obviously its prime purpose and chief element 
is conspicuous waste; and it would be only less 
hazardous to assert of any primarily useful product 
that the element of waste is in no way concerned 
in its value, immediately or remotely. 


signboards and “speech reactions” cannot change 
nor obliterate the real fact of the economic in- 
equality manifested in the differences of incomes, 
economic standards, and in the existence of the 
rich and the poor strata. If the social ranks within a 
group are hierarchically superposed with respect 
to their authority and prestige, their honors and 
titles; if there are the rulers and the ruled, then 
whatever are their names (monarchs, executives, 
masters, bosses), these things mean that the group 
is politically stratified, regardless of what is written 
in its constitution or proclaimed in its declarations. 
If the members of a society are differentiated into 
various Occupational groups, and some of the oc- 
cupations are regarded as more honorable than 
others, if the members of an occupational group 
are divided into bosses of different authority and 
into members who are subordinated to the bosses, 
the group is occupationally stratified, independ- 
ently of the fact whether the bosses are elected or 
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appointed, whether their position is acquired by 
social inheritance or personal achievement. 


PRINCIPAL FORMS OF SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 
AND THEIR INTERRELATIONS 


Concrete forms of social stratification are nu- 
merous. The majority of them may, however, be re- 
duced to three principal classes: the economic, the 
political, and the occupational stratification. As a 
general rule, these forms are closely intercorrelated 
with each other. Usually, those who occupy the 
upper strata in one respect happen to be in the 
upper strata also in other respects, and vice versa. 
The men who dwell in the upper economic layers 
happen also to be in the upper political and oc- 
cupational strata. The poor, as a rule, are politically 
disfranchised and dwell in the lowest strata of the 
occupational hierarchy. Such is the general rule, 
though there are, however, many exceptions to it. 
Not always are the wealthiest men at the apex of the 
political or occupational pyramid; and not always 
are the poor men the lowest in the political or the 
occupational gradations. This means that the inter- 
correlation among the three forms of stratification 
is far from being perfect; the strata of each form do 
not coincide completely with one another. There 
is always a certain degree of overlapping among 
them. This fact does not permit us to analyze in a 
summary way all three fundamental forms of social 
stratification. For the sake of a greater accuracy 
each form has to be studied separately. A real pic- 
ture of social stratification in any society is very 
complex. In order to make its analysis easier, only 
the most fundamental traits must be taken. Many 
details must be omitted, and the situation simplified, 
without, however, disfiguring it. This is done in 
any science and has to be done especially here 
where the problem is so complex and so little 
studied. In such cases the Roman minima non curat 
pretor is completely justified. 


SOCIAL STRATIFICATION IS A PERMANENT 
CHARACTERISTIC OF ANY ORGANIZED 
SOCIAL GROUP 


Any organized social group is always a stratified 
social body. There has not been and does not exist 
any permanent social group which is “flat,” and in 
which all members are equal. Unstratified society, 
with a real equality of its members, is a myth which 
has never been realized in the history of mankind. 
This statement may sound somewhat paradoxical 
and yet it is accurate. The forms and proportions 
of stratification vary, but its essence is permanent, 
as far as any more or less permanent and or- 
ganized social group is concerned. This is true not 


only in human society, but even in plant and animal 
communities. Let us consider the principal cor- 
roborations. 

Plant and Animal Communities.—As far as it is 
possible to apply the conceptions of human sociol- 
ogy to plant and animal communities, social strati- 
fication may be said to exist here also. In the plant 
communities there are different “social” classes, 
the phenomena of parasitism and exploitation, sup- 
pression and domination, different “economic” 
standards of living (the amount of air, sunlight, 
moisture, and soil ingredients consumed) and so on. 
Of course, these phenomena are but roughly analo- 
gous to those of social stratification in human 
society; and yet they signify clearly that the plant 
community is in no way a community of “equal 
units,” whose positions are equal and whose inter- 
relations are identical within the community. 

With still greater reason the same may be said 
of animal societies. Within them social stratification 
is manifested in: (a) the existence of different and 
sharply divided classes in the communities of bees, 
ants, and other insects; (b) the existence of leaders 
among gregarious mammals; (c) the general facts 
of parasitism, exploitation, domination, subordina- 
tion, and so on. In brief, one cannot find here any 
society which may be styled an unstratified group. 

Pre-literate Human Tribes—-Except, perhaps, 
the few cases where the members of a population 
are leading an isolated life, where no permanent 
social life and interaction exist, where, therefore, 
we do not have a social organization in the proper 
sense of the word, as soon as organization begins 
primitive social groups exhibit the trait of strati- 
fication. It is manifested in various forms. First, 
in the existence of the sex and age groups with 
quite different privileges and duties. Second, in the 
existence of a privileged and influential group of 
the tribe’s leaders. Third, in the existence of the 
most influential chieftain or headman. Fourth, in 
the existence of outcasts and outlawed men. Fifth, 
in the existence of inter- and intratribal division of 
labor. Sixth, in the existence of different economic 
standards, and in that of economic inequality gen- 
erally. Traditional opinion about primitive groups 
as communistic societies which do not have any 
commerce or private property, or economic in- 
equality, or inheritance of fortune, are far from 
being correct. “The primitive economy (Urwirt- 
schaft) is neither an economy of isolated individ- 
uals searching for food (as K. Bicher thinks), nor 
the economy of communism or collective produc- 
tion. What we really have is the economic group 
composed of mutually dependent and economically 
active individuals and of the smaller parts of the 
group which have a system of commerce and barter 
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with each other.” If in many tribes economic differ- 
entiation is very slight, and customs of mutual aid 
approach communism, this is due only to the gen- 
eral poverty of the group. These facts support the 
contention that primitive groups also are stratified 
bodies. 

More Advanced Societies and Groups.—lf we 
cannot find a non-stratified society among the most 
primitive groups, it is useless to try to find it among 
more advanced, larger and compound societies. 
Here, without any single exception the fact of 
stratification is universal. Its forms and proportions 
vary; its essence has existed everywhere and at all 
times. Among all agricultural and, especially, in- 
dustrial societies social stratification has been con- 
spicuous and clear. The modern democracies also 
do not present any exception to the rule. Though in 
their constitutions it is said that “all men are equal,” 
only a quite naive person may infer from this a non- 
existence of social stratification within these so- 
cieties. It is enough to mention the gradations: 
from Henry Ford to a beggar; from the President 
of the United States to a policeman; from a fore- 
man to the most subordinate worker; from the 
president of a university to a janitor; from an 
“LL.D.” or “Ph.D.” to a “B.A.”; from a “leading 
authority” to an average man; from a commander- 
in-chief of an army to a soldier; from a president of 
a board of directors of a corporation to its com- 
mon laborer; from an editor-in-chief of a news- 
paper to a simple reporter; it is enough to mention 
these various ranks and social gradations to see 
that the best democracies have social stratification 
scarcely less than the non-democratic societies. 

It is needless to insist on these obvious facts. 
What should be stressed here is, that not only large 
social bodies, but any organized social group what- 
ever, once it is organized, is inevitably stratified to 
some degree. 


Gradations, hierarchies, shining leaders, cumulative 
aspirations—all these appear spontaneously whenever 
men get together, whether for play, for mutual help, 
for voluntary association, or for the great compulsory 
association of the State. Every Englishman is said to 
love a lord; every American is said to love a title.” 


1. Somié6, F., Der Giiterverkehr in der Urgesellschaft, 
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PaNskow, H., “Betrachtungen tiber das Wirtschaftsleben 
der Natiirvolker,” Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft fiir Erd- 
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Lowie, R. H., Primitive Society, Chap. 1X, New York, 
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sentwicklung aus ihren Aufangen heraus, 1923; MALINOW- 
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New York, 1915. 


Family, church, sect, political party, faction, busi- 
ness organization, gang of brigands, labor union, 
scientific society—in brief, any organized social 
group is stratified at the price of its permanency and 
organization. The organization even of groups of 
ardent Ievelers, and the permanent failure of all 
attempts to build a non-stratified group, testify 
to the imminency and unavoidability of stratifica- 
tion in an organized social group. This remark may 
appear somewhat strange to many people who, 
under the influence of high-sounding phraseology, 
may believe that, at least, the societies of the 
levelers themselves are non-stratified. This belief, 
as many another one, is utterly wrong. Different 
attempts to exterminate social feudalism have been 
successful, in the best cases, only in ameliorating 
some of the inequalities, and in changing the con- 
crete forms of stratification. They have never suc- 
ceeded in annihilating stratification itself. And the 
regularity with which all these efforts have failed 
once more witnesses the “natural” character of 
stratification. Christianity started its history with 
an attempt to create an equal society; very soon, 
especially after 313 a.D., it already had a compli- 
cated hierarchy, and soon finished by the creation 
of a tremendous pyramid, with numerous ranks and 
titles, beginning with the omnipotent pope and end- 
ing with that of a lawless heretic. The institution 
of Fratres Minorum was organized by St. Francis 
of Assisi on the principle of perfect equality. Seven 
years later equality disappeared. Without any ex- 
ceptions, all attempts of the most ardent levelers in 
the history of all countries have had the same fate. 
They could not avoid it even when the faction of 
the levelers has been victorious. The failure of the 
Russian Communism is only an additional example 
in a long series of similar experiments performed 
on small and large scale, sometimes peacefully, as 
in many religious sects, sometimes violently, as in 
social revolutions of the past and present. If many 
forms of stratification were destroyed for a mo- 
ment, they regularly reappeared again in the old 
or in a modified form, often being built by the 
hands of the levelers themselves. 

Present democracies and Socialist, Communist, 
Syndicalist, and other organizations, with their 
slogan of “equality” do not present any exception 
to the rule. In regard to democracies this has been 
shown above. The inner organization of different 
socialist and similar groups pleading “equality” 
shows that perhaps in no other organization does 
such an enormous hierarchy and “bossism” exist 
as in these groups of levelers. “The Socialist lead- 
ers regard the masses only as the passive tools in 
their hands, as a series of zeros destined only to in- 
crease the significance of the figure on the left” (the 
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importance of the leaders themselves), says E. 
Fourniére, himself one of these socialists.® If in the 
Statement there is an exaggeration, it is hardly con- 
siderable. At least, the best and the most competent 
investigators of the situation are unanimous in their 
conclusions of an enormous development of oli- 
garchy and stratification within all these groups. 
The enormous potential taste for inequality of nu- 
merous “levelers” becomes at once conspicuous, as 
soon, indeed, as they happen to be victorious. In 
such cases they often exhibit a greater cruelty and 
contempt toward the masses than former kings and 
rulers. This has been repeated regularly in victori- 
ous revolutions where the levelers become dictators. 
Classical descriptions of the situation given by 
Plato and Aristotle, on the basis of the ancient 
Greek social revolutions, may be literally applied 
to all such cases, including the Bolshevist experi- 
ment. 

To sum up: social stratification is a permanent 
characteristic of any organized society. “Varying 
in form, social stratification has existed in all so- 
cieties which proclaimed the equality of men.” 


3. Fournigre, E., La Sociocratie, p. 117, 1910. 
4. Pareto, V., Traité de suciologie générale, Vol. I, p. 
613, Paris, 1917-1919. 


Feudalism and oligarchy continue to exist in sci- 
ence and arts, in politics and administration, in a 
gang of bandits, in democracies, among the level- 
ers, everywhere. 

This, however, does not mean that the stratifica- 
tion quantitatively or qualitatively is identical in 
all societies and at all times. In its concrete forms, 
defects or virtues, it certainly varies. The problem 
to be discussed now is these quantitative and quali- 
tative variations. Begin with the quantitative as- 
pect of social stratification in its three forms; eco- 
nomic, political and occupational. This is what is 
meant by the height and the profile of social strati- 
fication, and, correspondingly, the height and the 
profile of a “social building.” How high is it? How 
long is the distance from the bottom to the top of 
a social cone? Of how many stories is it composed? 
Is its profile steep, or does it slope gradually? These 
are the problems of the quantitative analysis of 
social stratification. It deals, so to speak, exclusively 
with the exterior architecture of a social building. 
Its inner structure, in its entirety, is the object of 
the qualitative analysis. The study should begin 
with the height and the profile of the social pyra- 
mid. After that the pyramid should be entered and 
an investigation of its inner organization made from 
the standpoint of stratification. 


8. Social Stratification and Class Structure 


BY MAX WEBER 


The Concepts of Class and Class Status 


271 


THE TERM “class status” will be ap- 
plied to the typical probability that a given state of 
(a) provision with goods, (b) external conditions 
of life, and (c) subjective satisfaction or frustration 
will be possessed by an individual or a group. These 
probabilities define class status in so far as they are 


Reprinted fron. Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
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cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
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1. Weber uses the term “class” (Klasse) in a special 
sense, which is defined in this paragraph and which, in 
particular, he contrasts with Stand. There seems no other 
alternative translation of Klasse, but it shouid be kept in 
mind that it is being used in a special sense ——ED. 


dependent on the kind and extent of control or lack 
of it which the individual has over goods or services 
and existing possibilities of their exploitation for 
the attainment of income or receipts within a given 
economic order. 

A “class” is any group of persons occupying 
the same class status. The following types of classes 
may be distinguished: (a) A class is a “property 
class” when class status for its members is pri- 
marily determined by the differentiation of prop- 
erty holdings; (b) a class is an “acquisition class” 
when the class situation of its members is primarily 
determined by their opportunity for the exploita- 
tion of services on the market; (c) the “social 
class” structure is composed of the plurality of 
class statuses between which an interchange of 
individuals on a personal basis or in the course of 
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generations is readily possible and typically observ- 
able. On the basis of any of the three types of class 
status, associative relationships between those shar- 
ing the same class interests, namely, corporate class 
organizations may develop. This need not, however, 
necessarily happen. The concepts of class and class 
status as such designate only the fact of identity 
or similarity in the typical situation in which a 
given individual and many others find their inter- 
ests defined. In principle control over different 
combinations of consumers goods, means of pro- 
duction, investments, capital funds or marketable 
abilities constitute class statuses which are different 
with each variation and combination. Only persons 
who are completely unskilled, without property 
and dependent on employment without regular 
occupation, are in a strictly identical class status. 
Transitions from one class status to another vary 
greatly in fluidity and in the ease with which an 
individual can enter the class. Hence the unity of 
“social” classes is highly relative and variable. 

The primary significance of a positively privi- 
leged property class lies in the following facts: (i) 
Its members may be able to monopolize the pur- 
chase of high-priced consumers goods. (ii) They 
may control the opportunities of pursuing a sys- 
tematic monopoly policy in the sale of economic 
goods. (iii)They may monopolize opportunities for 
the accumulation of property through unconsumed 
surpluses. (iv) They may monopolize opportunities 
to accumulate capital by saving, hence, the pos- 
sibility of investing property in loans and the re- 
lated possibility of control over executive positions 
in business. (v) They may monopolize the privi- 
leges of socially advantageous kinds of education 
so far as these involve expenditures. 

Positively privileged property classes typically 
live from property income. This may be derived 
from property rights in human beings, as with 
slaveowners, in land, in mining property, in fixed 
equipment such as plant and apparatus, in ships, 
and as creditors in loan relationships. Loans may 
consist of domestic animals, grain, or money. 
Finally they may live on income from securities. 

Class interests which are negatively privileged 
with respect to property belong typically to one of 
the following types: (a) They are themselves ob- 
jects of ownership, that is they are unfree. (b) 
They are “outcasts” that is “proletarians” in the 
sense meant in Antiquity. (c) They are debtor 
classes and, (d) the “poor.” 

In between stand the “middle” classes. This term 
includes groups who have all sorts of property, or 
of marketable abilities through training, who are 
in a position to draw their support from these 
sources. Some of them may be “acquisition” classes. 


Entrepreneurs are in this category by virtue of es- 
sentially positive privileges; proletarians, by virtue 
of negative privileges. But many types such as 
peasants, craftsmen, and officials do not fall in this 
category. The differentiation of classes on the basis 
of property alone is not “dynamic,” that is, it does 
not necessarily result in class struggles or class 
revolutions. It is not uncommon for very strongly 
privileged property classes such as slaveowners, to 
exist side by side with such far less privileged groups 
as peasants or even outcasts without any class strug- 
gle. There may even be ties of solidarity between 
privileged property classes and unfree elements. 
However, such conflicts as that between creditors 
and debtors, the latter often being a question of 
urban patricians as opposed to either rural peasants 
or urban craftsmen, may lead to revolutionary con- 
flict. Even this, however, need not necessarily aim 
at radical changes in economic organization. It 
may, on the contrary, be concerned in the first in- 
stance only with a redistribution of wealth. These 
may be called “property revolutions.” 

A classic example of the lack of class antagonism 
has been the relation of the “poor white trash,” 
originally those not owning slaves, to the planters 
in the Southern States of the United States. The 
“poor whites” have often been much more hostile 
to the Negro than the planters who have frequently 
had a large element of patriarchal sentiment. The 
conflict of outcast against the property classes, of 
creditors and debtors, and of landowners and out- 
casts are best illustrated in the history of Antiquity. 


The Significance of Acquisition Classes 


The primary significance of a positively privi- 
leged acquisition class is to be found in two direc- 
tions. On the one hand it is generally possible to go 
far toward attaining a monopoly of the manage- 
ment of productive enterprises in favour of the 
members of the class and their business interests. 
On the other hand, such a class tends to insure the 
security of its economic position by exercising in- 
fluence on the economic policy of political bodies 
and other groups. 

The members of positively privileged acquisition 
classes are typically entrepreneurs. The following 
are the most important types: merchants, shipown- 
ers, industrial and agricultural entrepreneurs, bank- 
ers and financiers. Under certain circumstances two 
other types are also members of such classes, 
namely, members of the “liberal” professions with 
a privileged position by virtue of their abilities or 
training, and workers with special skills command- 
ing a monopolistic position, regardless of how far 
they are hereditary or the result of training. 
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_ Acquisition classes in a negatively privileged 
situation are workers of the various principal types. 
They may be roughly classified as skilled, semi- 
skilled and unskilled. 

In this connexion as well as the above, inde- 
pendent peasants and craftsmen are to be treated 
as belonging to the “middle classes.” This category 
often includes in addition officials, whether they are 
in public or private employment, the liberal pro- 
fessions, and workers with exceptional monopolistic 
assets Or positions. 

Examples of “social classes” are (a) the “work- 
ing” class as a whole. It approaches this type the 
more completely mechanized the productive prac- 
ess becomes. (b) The “lower middle” classes.’ (c) 
The “intelligentsia” without independent property 
and the persons whose social position is primarily 
dependent on technical training such as engineers, 
commercial and other officials, and civil servants. 
These groups may differ greatly among themselves, 
in particular according to costs of training. (d) The 
classes occupying a privileged position through 
property and education. 

The unfinished concluding section of Karl Marx’s 
Kapital was evidently intended to deal with the 
problem of the class unity of the proletariat, which 
he held existed in spite of the high degree of qualita- 
tive differentiation. A decisive factor is the increase 
in the importance of semi-skilled workers who have 
been trained in a relatively short time directly on 
the machines themselves, at the expense of the older 
type of “skilled” labour and also of unskilled. How- 
ever, even this type of skill may often have a 
monopolistic aspect. Weavers are said to attain the 
highest level of productivity only after five years’ 
experience. 

At an earlier period every worker could be said 
to have been primarily interested in becoming an 
independent small bourgeois, but the possibility 
of realizing this goal is becoming progressively 
smaller. From one generation to another the most 
readily available path to advancement both for 
skilled and semi-skilled workers is into the class of 
technically trained individuals. In the most highly 
privileged classes, at least over the period of more 
than one generation, it is coming more and more to 
be true that money is overwhelmingly decisive. 
Through the banks and corporate enterprises mem- 
bers of the lower middle class and the salaried 
groups have certain opportunities to rise into the 
privileged class. 

2. Like the French “petite bourgeoisie,” the German 
term Kleinbiirgertum has a somewhat more specific mean- 
ing than the English ‘“‘lower-middle class.” It refers par- 
ticularly to economically independent elements not em- 
ployed in large-scale organizations. The typical example 


are the small shopkeeper and the proprietor of a small 
handicraft workshop.—Eb. 


Organized activity of class groups is favoured by 
the following circumstances: (a) the possibility of 
concentrating on opponents where the immediate 
conflict of interests is vital. Thus workers organize 
against management and not against security hold- 
ers who are the ones who really draw income with- 
out working. Similarly peasants are not apt to or- 
ganize against landlords. (b) The existence of a 
class status which is typically similar for large 
masses of people. (c) The technical possibility of 
being easily brought together. This is particularly 
true where large numbers work together in a small 
area, as in the modern factory. (d) Leadership di- 
rected to readily understandable goals. Such goals 
are very generally imposed or at least are inter- 
preted by persons, such as intelligentsia, who do not 
belong to the class in question. 


Social Strata and Their Status 


The term of “social status’’ will be applied to a 
typically effective claim to positive or negative 
privilege with respect to social prestige so far as 
it rests on one or more of the following bases: (a) 
mode of living, (b) a formal process of education 
which may consist in empirical or rational training 
and the acquisition of the corresponding modes 
of life, or (c) on the prestige of birth, or of an 
occupation. 

The primary practical manifestations of status 
with respect to social stratification are conubium, 
commensality, and often monopolistic appropria- 
tion of privileged economic opportunities and also 
prohibition of certain modes of acquisition. Finally, 
there are conventions or traditions of other types 
attached to a social status. 

Stratificatory status may be based on class status 
directly or related to it in complex ways. It is not, 
however, determined by this alone. Property and 
managerial positions are not as such sufficient to 
lend their holder a certain social status, though 
they may well lead to its acquisition. Similarly, 
poverty is not as such a disqualification for high 
social status though again it may influence it. 

Conversely, social status may partly or even 
wholly determine class status, without, however, 
being identical with it. The class status of an officer, 
a civil servant, and a student as determined by their 
income may be widely different while their social 
status remains the same, because they adhere to the 
same mode of life in all relevant respects as a re- 
sult of their common education, 

A social “stratum” stand is a plurality of individ- 
uals who, within a larger group, enjoy a particular 
kind and level of prestige by virtue of their position 


"3. Standische Lage.—Eb. 
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and possibly also claim certain special monopolies, 

The following are the most important sources 
of the development of distinct strata: (a) The most 
important is by the development of a peculiar style 
of life including, particularly, the type of occupa- 
tion pursued. (b) The second basis is hereditary 
charisma arising from the successful claim to a 
position of prestige by virtue of birth. (c) The 
third is the appropriation of political or hierocratic 
authority as a monopoly by socially distinct groups. 

The development of hereditary strata is usually 
a form of the hereditary appropriation of privileges 
by an organized group or by individual qualified 
persons. Every well-established case of appropria- 
tion of opportunities and abilities, especially of 
exercising imperative powers, has a tendency to 
lead to the development of distinct strata. Con- 
versely, the development of strata has a tendency 
in turn to lead to the monopolistic appropriation of 
governing powers and of the corresponding eco- 
nomic advantages. 

Acquisition classes are favoured by an economic 


system oriented to market situations, whereas so- 
cial strata develop and subsist most readily where 
economic organization is of a monopolistic and 
liturgical character and where the economic needs 
of corporate groups are met on a feudal or patri- 
monial basis. The type of class which is most closely 
related to a stratum is the “social’’ class, while the 
“acquisition” class is the farthest removed. Prop- 
erty classes often constitute the nucleus of a 
stratum. 

Every society where strata play a prominent part 
is controlled to a large extent by conventional rules 
of conduct. It thus creates economically irrational 
conditions of consumption and hinders the develop- 
ment of free markets by monopolistic appropriation 
and by restricting free disposal of the individual’s 
own economic ability. This will have to be discussed 
further elsewhere.* 


4. This chapter breaks off at this point but is obviously 
incomplete. There is, however, no other part of Weber’s 
published work in which the subject is systematically 
developed, although aspects of it are treated in different 
connexions at many points.—Ep. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Political Organization and Authority 


I. CONSIDERING THE POLITICAL 
aspect of social structure, one is faced—as in the 
economic case, though not in that of stratification— 
with a plethora of materials from which to choose. 
In both the political and the economic cases, this 
situation is a result of the existence of social science 
disciplines which had become firmly established be- 
fore sociology emerged, and developed a very im- 
portant literature independent of sociology. We 
have touched on this literature at various points; but 
the present section is, with only two exceptions, 
confined to selections whose major direct refer- 
ence is sociological. This decision is justified by 
our limited available space and by the extent to 
which political theory figures in our general histori- 
cal prolegomena, as shown in Part One, Section A. 

Orientation to the utilitarian-Marxist point of 
view is a major axis of organization for this 
Reader. One aspect of this tradition—that we de- 
liberately use as a counterfoil—has been its al- 
legediy “hard” and “realistic” emphasis on 
economic interest. The obverse is the tradition’s 
utopian element—Locke’s postulation of the “nat- 
ural identity of interests,” as Halevy called it, was 
an early version of. this." In its political context, 
this utopian element culminates in the Marxist doc- 
irine of the “withering away of the state’—which 
had precedents in Godwinian “anarchism” and 
similar pre-Marxian movements. We have begun 
this section of selections with a violent contrast. 
First, we present the selection, from Lenin’s State 
and Revolution, incorporating the doctrine of 
“withering away” in the strong form which has be- 
come canonical for the Communist movement. This 


1. In the interpretive literature on Marxism, the most 
insightful discussion of this component known to us is 
by Ernest Troeltsch, Der Historismus und Seine Probleme 
(Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr), Chap. III, section 4. 


by Talcott Parsons 


is followed by a selection from Pareto that—in this 
area, as distinct from the economic—presents a 
sharply “realistic” view of the inevitability of the 
use of force in social affairs. This juxtaposition 
presents the fundamental problem of the conditions 
of order. In modern thought, this problem’s first 
classical formulation occurred in the conflict be- 
tween Hobbes and Locke, as outlined above in 
the Introduction to Part One, Section A. In its 
relation to collective goal-attainment this is the 
fundamental setting of the political problem, viewed 
from our sociological perspective. 

The questions of political equality, and of the 
senses in which various kinds of inequality are 
functional necessities, are involved deeply here. 
The so-called “€élitist” theorists of the early twen- 
tieth century were especially concerned with the 
problem. The theme of the integration of the 
class structure with political authority and leader- 
ship was developed in a particularly well-rounded 
and sophisticated way by Mosca, whose analysis 
has been very influential in subsequent political 
thinking. The second selection relevant here is 
from Michels’ book on political parties, stressing 
the oligarchic element existing in party leadership 
whatever the party’s program. In general, these 
views were consequences of disillusionment with 
the more utopian convictions of the democratic 
liberalism of the intellectual circles of the political 
left in Europe during the later nineteenth century. 
They indicated important problems concerning the 
realistic structure of political systems as these were 
integrated with other elements of the social struc- 
ture. 

The second subsection is concerned less with the 
conflict between ideals of equality and the elements 
of political structure making for inequality; it is 


By 
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more concerned with positive institutionalization 
in the area of political function. Much political 
theory has dealt with problems which, like that of 
“sovereignty,” treat the direct relation of the indi- 
vidual to the state as a whole. However, the great 
German legal historian, Otto von Gierke, presented 
the classic analysis of the development of the corpo- 
ration as a type of collectivity sanctioned in law, 
standing between the individual and the state, hav- 
ing privileges of acting responsibly in concert, hold- 
ing property, etc. This indicates especially that 
many private and semi-public collectivities are not 
the atomistic associations of discrete individuals 
that much of utilitarian theory postulated. By the 
same token, the “state,” conceived as the over-all 
collectivity structure of a society, is not a simple 
aggregation of individuals; but individuals’ rela- 
tions to the higher authorities are mediated by a 
complex network of more or less corporate subcol- 
lectivities. 

Since all sophisticated law in the Western world 
is based on the Roman model, it is particularly im- 
portant that Roman Law was, on normative 
grounds, hostile to corporate collectivities within 
the state that could possibly serve as a focus of 
alienation from over-all loyalty to the state—a 
hostility based on the pattern of the Greek polis. 
Gierke’s most important direct contribution was 
showing how, in Europe, the corporate idea that 
derived from Germanic and feudal sources gradu- 
ally attained a permanent place in the normative 
structure of Western society—a place which funda- 
mentally distinguishes Western society from the 
society of classical antiquity. This emphasis is sig- 


nificant for the major theme of structural differ- 
entiation that has been one of our major guides in 
treating social morphology. 

The last two selections in this section are chosen 
on the same principle as those dealing with the 
problem of inequality. The first, from Max Weber, 
concerns the broadest bases of the society-wide or- 
ganization of political authority. The second, from 
Barnard, deals with the problem at the level of a 
more specific type of collectivity within the society. 

Weber’s classification of three major types of 
“authority” (in German, legitime Herrschaft) has 
probably influenced political science more than any 
other single contribution from sociology. Its pri- 
mary theme concerns modes of legitimizing the 
right to make collective decisions which are binding 
on a societal collectivity as a whole. It fits in a 
comparative and in an evolutionary perspective. 
Weber did not himself fully clarify the status of 
these concepts—the three cases are not on the same 
level. Working out this problem is, however, the 
task of a generation of theorists later than Weber’s. 
His classification has proved a focus for much 
fruitful comparative analysis and for integration 
with a variety of non-political phenomena. 

The last selection is the chapter on authority 
from Chester I. Barnard’s Functions of the Execu- 
tive. Barnard was a business executive when he 
wrote it, and he refers primarily to business organi- 
zations. His analysis is, however, on such a general 
level that it presents a prototype for analyzing this 
problem, with special reference to the collectivity 
which, like those with which Gierke is concerned, 
stands between the individual and the state. 


I-POWER AND INEQUALITY 


1. The Withering Away of the State 


BY NICOLAI LENIN 


IN THE USUAL debates about the State, 
it is constantly forgotten that the destruction of 
the State involves also the destruction of democracy; 


Reprinted from Nicolai Lenin, State and Revolution, 
trans. Moissaye J. Olgin (New York: International Pub- 
lishers, 1932), chap. v, pp. 84-105, with the permission of 
International Publishers. 


that the withering away of the State also means the 
withering away of Democracy. At first sight such a 
statement seems exceedingly strange and incompre- 
hensible. Indeed, perhaps some one or other may 
begin to fear lest we be expecting the advent of such 
an order of society in which the principle of ma- 
jority rule will not be respected—for is not a 
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Democracy just the recognition of this principle? 

No, Democracy is not identical with majority 
rule. No, Democracy is a State which recognizes 
the subjection of the minority to the majority, 
that is, an organization for the systematic use of 
violence by one class against the other, by one 
part of the population against another. 

We set ourselves, as our final aim, the task of the 
destruction of the State, that is, of every organized 
and systematic violence, every form of violence 
against man in general. We do not expect the ad- 
vent of an order of society in which the principle 
of the submission of the minority to the majority 
will not be observed. But, striving for Socialism, 
we are convinced that it will develop further into 
Communism, and, side by side with this, there will 
vanish all need for force, for the subjection of one 
man to another, of one section of society to an- 
other, since people will grow accustomed to observ- 
ing the elementary conditions of social existence 
without force and without subjection. 

In order to emphasize this element of habit, 
Engels speaks of a new generation, “brought up 
under new and free social conditions which will 
prove capable of throwing on the dustheap all the 
useless old rubbish of State Organization” —every 
sort of State, including even the democratic re- 
publican State. 

For the elucidation of this, we must examine 
the question of the economic foundations of the 
withering away of the State. 

A most detailed elucidation of this question is 
given by Marx in his Criticism of the Gotha Pro- 
gramme (letter to Bracke, May 15th, 1875, printed 
as late as 1891 in the Neve Zeit, ix. 1). The polemi- 
cal part of this remarkable work consisting of a 
criticism of Lassalleanism has, so to speak, over- 
shadowed its positive part, namely the analysis of 
the connection between the development of Com- 
munism and the withering away of the State. 


The Formulation of the Question by Marx 


From a superficial comparison of the letter of 
Marx to Bracke (May 15th, 1875) with Engels’ 
letter to Bebel (March 28th, 1875), discussed above, 
it might appear that Marx was much more of an 
upholder of the State than Engels, and that the 
difference of opinion between them on the question 
of the State is very considerable. 

Engels suggests to Bebel that all the chatter about 
the State should be thrown overboard; that the 
word “State” should be eliminated from the pro- 
gramme and replaced by “Commonwealth”; Engels 
even declares that the Commune was really no 
longer a State in the proper sense of the word. 


Whereas Marx even speaks of the “future State in 
Communist society,” that is, apparently recogniz- 
ing the necessity of a State even under Com- 
munism, 

But such a view would be fundamentally incor- 
rect; and a closer examination shows that Marx’s 
and Engels’ views on the State and its decay were 
completely identical, and that Marx’s expression 
quoted above refers merely to the decaying State. 

It is clear that there can be no question of defin- 
ing the exact moment of the future “withering 
away”—the more so as it must obviously be a pro- 
longed process. The apparent difference between 
Marx and Engels is due to the different subjects 
they dealt with, the different aims they were pur- 
suing. Engels set forth the problem in a plain, bold, 
and large outline in order to show Bebel all the 
absurdity of the current superstitions concerning 
the State, shared to no small degree by Lassalle 
himself. Marx only touches upon this question in 
passing, being interested mainly in another sub- 
ject—the evolution of Communist society. The 
whole theory of Marx is an application of the 
theory of evolution—in its most consistent, com- 
plete, well-thought-out and fruitful form—to mod- 
ern Capitalism. Naturally, for Marx there arose 
the question of the application of this theory both 
to the coming crash of Capitalism and to the future 
development of future Communism. 

On what foundation of facts can the future de- 
velopment of future Communism be based? It can 
be based on the fact that it has its origin in Capital- 
ism, that it develops historically from Capitalism, 
that it is the result of the action of social forces 
to which Capitalism has given birth. There is no 
shadow of an attempt on Marx’s part to fabricate a 
Utopia, idly to guess that which cannot be known. 
Marx treats the question of Communism in the 
same way as a naturalist would treat the question 
of the development of, say, a new biological variety, 
if he knew that such and such was its origin, and 
such and such is the direction in which it changes 
its form. 

Marx, first of all, brushes aside the confusion 
which is introduced by the Gotha programme into 
the question of the mutual relations of State and 
of Society, 


Contemporary society, [he writes] is capitalist so- 
ciety, which exists in all civilized countries, freed, to a 
greater or lesser extent, from admixture of mediaeval- 
ism, more or less varying in type according to the 
peculiar historical conditions of development of each 
country, more or less fully developed. The “con- 
temporary State,” on the contrary, varies with every 
State boundary. In the Prusso-German Empire it is 
quite a different thing from that in Switzerland; in 
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England quite different from that in the United States. 
The “contemporary State” is, therefore a fiction. 

“However, in spite of the motley variety of their 
forms, the different forms of the State in the different 
civilized countries have this in common—they are all 
based on contemporary bourgeois society, more or less 
capitalistically developed. They have, therefore, cer- 
tain fundamental traits in common. In this sense one 
can speak of the “contemporary State” in contradis- 
tinction to that future time when its present root, 
namely, capitalist society, will have perished. 

“The question is then put thus: To what transforma- 
tion will the forms of government be subjected in 
communist society? In other words, what social func- 
tions will there remain, then, analogous to the present 
functions of the State? This question can only be 
answered with the help of the scientific method; and 
however many thousands of times the word “people” is 
combined with the word “State,” this will not bring us 
one iota nearer its solution. . 


Having thus ridiculed all the talk of a “People’s 
State,” Marx formulates the question and warns 
us, as it were, that for a scientific answer to it one 
can only rely on firmly established scientific facts. 

The first fact that has been established with com- 
plete exactness by the whole theory of evolution, 
indeed, by the whole of science—a fact which the 
utopians forgot, however, and which is now for- 
gotten by the present Opportunists, afraid of the 
Socialist revolution—is that, historically, there 
must undoubtedly be a special stage or epoch of 
transition from Capitalism to Communism. 


The Transition from Capitalism 
to Communism 


Between capitalist and communist society, [Marx 
continues] there lies a period of revolutionary trans- 
formation from the former to the latter. A stage of 
political transition corresponds to this period, and the 
State during this period can be no other than the 
revolutionary dictatorship of the proletariat. 


This conclusion Marx bases on an analysis of 
the role played by the proletariat in modern capital- 
ist society, on the facts of the development of this 
society and on the irreconcilability of the antagonis- 
tic interests of the proletariat and the capitalist class. 

Earlier the question was put thus: To attain its 
emancipation the proletariat must overthrow the 
capitalist class, conquer political power and es- 
tablish its own revolutionary dictatorship. Now the 
question is put somewhat differently: The transi- 
tion from capitalist society developing towards 
Communism, to a communist Society, is impossible 
without a period of “political transition,” and the 
State in this period can only be the revolutionary 
dictatorship of the proletariat. 


What; then, is the relation of this dictatorship to 
democracy? 

We saw that the Communist Manifesto simply 
places side by side the two ideas: the “conversion 
of the proletariat into the ruling class” and the 
“conquest of Democracy.” On the basis of all that 
has been said above, one can define more exactly 
how democracy changes in the transition from 
Capitalism to Communism. 

In capitalist society, under the conditions most 
favorable to its development, we have a more or 
less complete democracy in the form of a demo- 
cratic republic. But this democracy is always bound 
by the narrow framework of capitalist exploitation, 
and, consequently, always remains, in reality, a 
democracy only for the minority, only for the pos- 
sessing classes, only for the rich. Freedom in capital- 
ist society always remains more or less the same 
as it was in the ancient Greek republics, that is, 
freedom for the slave owners. The modern wage- 
slaves, in virtue of the conditions of capitalist ex- 
ploitation, remain to such an extent crushed by 
want and poverty that they “cannot be bothered 
with democracy,” have “no time for politics”; that, 
in the ordinary peaceful course of events, the ma- 
jority of the population is debarred from partici- 
pating in public political life. 

The accuracy of this statement is perhaps most 
clearly proved by Germany, just because in this 
state constitutional legality has lasted and remained 
stable for a remarkably long time—for nearly half 
a century (1871-1914); and the Social-Democracy 
during this time has been able, far better than has 
been the case in other countries, to make use of 
“legality” in order to organize into a political party 
a larger proportion of the working class than has 
occurred anywhere else in the world. 

What, then, is this highest proportion of po- 
litically conscious, and active wage-slaves that has 
so far been observed in capitalist society? One 
million members of the Social-Democratic Party 
out of fifteen millions of wage-workers! Three mil- 
lions industrially organized out of fifteen millions! 

Democracy for an insignificant minority, democ- 
racy for the rich—that is the democracy of capital- 
ist society. If we look more closely into the 
mechanism of capitalist democracy, everywhere— 
in the so-called “petty” details of the suffrage 
(the residential qualification, the exclusion of 
women, etc.), in the technique of the representative 
institutions, in the actual obstacles to the right of 
meeting (public buildings are not for the “poor”), 
in the purely capitalist organization of the daily 
press, etc., etc.—on all sides we shall see restric- 
tions upon restrictions of Democracy. These re- 
strictions, exceptions, exclusions, obstacles for the 
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poor, seem light—especially in the eyes of one 
who has himself never known want, and has never 
lived in close contact with the oppressed classes in 
their herd life, and nine-tenths, if not ninety-nine 
hundredths, of the bourgeois publicists and poli- 
ticians are of this class! But in their sum these re- 
strictions exclude and thrust out the poor from 
politics and from an active share in democracy. 
Marx splendidly grasped the essence of capitalist 
democracy, when, in his analysis of the experience 
of the Commune, he said that the oppressed are 
allowed, once every few years, to decide which 
particular representatives of the oppressing class 
are to represent and repress them in Parliament! 

But from this capitalist democracy—inevitably 
narrow, stealthily thrusting aside the poor, and 
therefore to its core, hypocritical and treacherous 
——progress does not march along a simple, smooth 
and direct path to “greater and greater democracy,” 
as the Liberal professors and the lower middle- 
class Opportunists would have us believe. No, pro- 
gressive development—that is, towards Commu- 
nism—marches through the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat; and cannot do otherwise, for there is no 
one else who can break the resistance of the ex- 
ploiting capitalists, and no other way of doing it. 

And the dictatorship of the proletariat—that is, 
the organization of the advance-guard of the op- 
pressed as the ruling class, for the purpose of 
crushing the oppressors—cannot produce merely 
an expansion of democracy. Together with an 
immense expansion of democracy—for the first 
time becoming democracy for the poor, democracy 
for the people, and not democracy for the rich 
folk—the dictatorship of the proletariat will pro- 
duce a series of restrictions of liberty in the case 
of the oppressors, exploiters and capitalists. We 
must crush them in order to free humanity from 
wage-slavery; their resistance must be broken by 
force. It is clear that where there is suppression 
there most also be violence, and there cannot be 
liberty or democracy. 

Engels expressed this splendidly in his letter to 
Bebel when he said, as the reader will remember, 
that “the proletariat needs the State, not in the in- 
terests of liberty, but for the purpose of crushing 
its opponents; and, when one will be able to speak 
of freedom, the State will have ceased to exist.” 

Democracy for the vast majority of the nation, 
and the suppression by force—that is, the exclusion 
from democracy—of the exploiters and oppressors 
of the nation: this is the modification of democ- 
racy which we shall see during the transition from 
Capitalism to Communism. 

Only in Communist Society, when the resistance 
of the capitalists has finally been broken, when the 


capitalists have disappeared, when there are no 
longer any classes (that is, when there is no differ- 
ence between the members of society in respect 
of their social means of production), only then 
“does the State disappear and one can speak of 
freedom.” Only then will be possible and will be 
realized a really full democracy, a democracy with- 
out any exceptions. And only then will democracy 
itself begin to wither away in virtue of the simple 
fact that, freed from capitalist slavery, from the 
innumerable horrors, savagery, absurdities and in- 
famies of capitalist exploitation, people will gradu- 
ally become accustomed to the observation of the 
elementary rules of social life, known for cen- 
turies, repeated for thousands of years in all ser- 
mons. They will become accustomed to their ob- 
servance without force, without constraint, without 
subjection, without the special apparatus for com- 
pulsion which is called the State. 

The expression “the State withers away,” is very 
well chosen, for it indicates the gradual and ele- 
mental nature of the process. Only habit can. and 
undoubtedly will, have such an effect: for we see 
around us millions of times how readily people get 
accustomed to observe the necessary rules of life 
in common, if there is no exploitation, if there is 
nothing that causes indignation, that calls forth 
protest and revolt and has to be suppressed. 

Thus, in capitalist society, we have a democracy 
that is curtailed, wretched, false; a democracy only 
for the rich, for the minority. The dictatorship of 
the proletariat, the period of transition to Com- 
munism, will, for the first time, produce a democ- 
racy for the people, for the majority, side by side 
with the necessary suppression of the minority 
constituted by the exploiters. Communism alone 
is capable of giving a really complete democracy, 
and the fuller it is the more quickly will it become 
unnecessary and wither away of itself. In other 
words, under Capitalism we have a State in the 
proper sense of the word: that is, a special instru- 
ment for the suppression of one class by another, 
and of the majority by the minority at that. 
Naturally, for the successful discharge of such a 
task as the systematic suppression by the minority 
of exploiters of the majority of exploited, the 
greatest ferocity and savagery of suppression is 
required, and seas of blood are needed, through 
which humanity has to direct its path, in a condition 
of slavery, serfdom and wage labor. 

Again, during the transition from Capitalism to 
Communism, suppression is still necessary; but in 
this case it is the suppression of the minority of 
exploiters by the majority of exploited. A special 
instrument, a special machine for suppression— 
that is, the “State’—is necessary, but this is now 
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a transitional State, no longer a State in the or- 
dinary sense of the term. For the suppression of 
the minority of exploiters by the majority of those 
who were but yesterday wage slaves, is a matter 
comparatively so easy, simple and natural that it 
will cost far less bloodshed than the suppression 
of the risings of the slaves, serfs or wage laborers, 
and will cost the human race far less. And it is 
compatible with the diffusion of democracy over 
such an overwhelming majority of the nation that 
the need for any special machinery for suppression 
will gradually cease to exist. The exploiters are 
unable, of course, to suppress the people without 
a most complex machine for performing this duty; 
but the people can suppress the exploiters even with 
a very simple “machine”’—almost without any 
“machine” at all, without any special apparatus— 
by the simple organization of the armed masses 
(such as the Councils of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies, we may remark, anticipating a little). 

Finally, only under Communism will the State 
become quite unnecessary, for there will be no one 
to suppress—‘‘no one” in the sense of a class, in 
the sense of a systematic struggle with a definite 
section of the population. We are not utopians, 
and we do not in the least deny the possibility and 
inevitability of excesses by individual persons, and 
equally the need to suppress such excesses. But, in 
the first place, for this no special machine, no 
special instrument of repression is needed. This will 
be done by the armed nation itself, as simply and 
as readily as any crowd of civilized people, even 
in modern society, parts a pair of combatants or 
does not allow a woman to be outraged. And, 
secondly, we know that the fundamental social 
cause of excesses which violate the rules of social 
life is the exploitation of the masses, their want 
and their poverty. With the removal of this chief 
cause, excesses will inevitably begin to “wither 
away.” We do not know how quickly and in what 
stages, but we know that they will be withering 
away. With their withering away, the State will also 
wither away. Marx, without plunging into Utopia, 
defined more fully what can now be defined regard- 
ing this future epoch: namely, the difference be- 
tween the higher and lower phases (degrees, stages) 
of Communist society. 


The First Phase of Communist Society 


In the Criticism of the Gotha Programme Marx 
disproves in detail the Lassallean idea of the receipt 
by the workers under Socialism of the “undimin- 
ished” or “full product of their labor.” Marx shows 
that out of the whole of the social labor of society, 
it will be necessary to deduct a reserve fund, a fund 


for the expansion of industry, the replacement of 
“worn-out” machinery, and so on; then, also, out 
of the collective product, a fund for the expenses 
of management, for schools, hospitals, homes for 
the aged, and so forth. 

Instead of the hazy, obscure, general phrase of 
Lassalle—‘the full product of his labor for the 
worker’’—Marx gives a sober estimate as to how 
exactly a Socialist society will have to manage its 
affairs. Marx takes up a concrete analysis of the 
conditions of life of a society in which there will 
be no capitalism, and says: “We have to deal here” 
(analyzing the programme of the Party), “not with 
a Communist society which has developed on its 
own foundations, but with one which has just 
issued actually from capitalist society, and which in 
consequence, in all respects—economic, moral, and 
intellectual—still bears the stamp of the old society, 
from the womb of which it came.” And it is this 
Communist society—a society which has just come 
into the world out of the womb of Capitalism, and 
which, in all respects, bears the stamp of the old 
society—that Marx terms the first, or lower, phase 
of Communist society. 

The means of production are now no longer the 
private property of individuals. The means of pro- 
duction belong to the whole of society. Every 
member of society, performing a certain part of 
socially-necessary labor, receives a certificate from 
society that he has done such and such a quantity 
of work. According to this certificate, he receives 
from the public stores of articles of consumption 
a corresponding quantity of products. After the 
deduction of that proportion of labor which goes 
into the public fund, every worker, therefore, re- 
ceives from society as much as he has given it. 

“Equality” seems to reign supreme. But when 
Lassalle, having in view such a social order (gen- 
erally called “Socialism,” but termed by Marx the 
first phase of Communism) speaks of this as “just 
distribution,” and says that this is “the equal right 
of each to an equal share of the products of labor,” 
Lassalle is mistaken, and Marxism explains his 
error. 


Equal right [says Marx], we indeed have here; but 
it is still a “bourgeois right,” which, liké every right, 
presupposes inequality. Every “right” is an applica- 
tion of the same measure to different people who, as 
a matter of fact, are not similar and are not equal 
one to another; and, therefore, “equal right” is really 
a violation of equality, and an injustice. In effect, 
every man having done as much social labor as every 
other, receives an equal share of the social products 
(with the above-mentioned deductions). Notwith- 
standing this, different people are not equal to one 
another. One is strong, another is weak; one is mar- 
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ried, the other is not. One has more children, another 
has less, and so on. 

With equal labor [Marx concludes], and therefore 
with an equal share in the public stock of articles of 
consumption, one will, in reality, receive more than an- 
other, will find himself richer, and so on. To avoid 
all this, “rights,” instead of being equal, should be un- 
equal. 


The first phase of Communism, therefore, still 
cannot produce justice and equality; differences, and 
unjust differences, in wealth will still exist, but the 
exploitation of one man by many, will have become 
impossible, because it will be impossible to seize 
as private property, the means of production, the 
factories, machines, land, and so on. While tearing 
to tatters Lassalle’s small bourgeois, confused 
phrase about “equality” and “justice” in general, 
Marx at the same time shows the line of develop- 
ment of Communist society, which is forced at 
first to destroy only the “injustice” that the means 
of production are in the hands of private individ- 
uals. It is not capable‘of destroying at once the 
further injustice which is constituted by the dis- 
tribution of the articles of consumption according 
to “work performed” (and not according to need). 

The vulgar economists, including the bourgeois 
professors (such as “our” Tugan-Baranowsky), 
constantly reproach the Socialists with forgetting 
the inequality of mankind and with “dreaming” of 
destroying this inequality. Such a reproach, as we 
see, only proves the extreme ignorance of the 
bourgeois ideologists. 

Marx not only, with the greatest care, takes into 
account the inevitable inequalities of men; he also 
takes cognizance of the fact that the mere conver- 
sion of the means of production into the common 
property of the whole of society—“Socialism” in 
the generally accepted sense of the word—does not 
remove the shortcomings of distribution and the 
inequality of “bourgeois justice,” which continue 
to exist as long as the products are divided accord- 
ing to the quantity of “work performed.” 


But these defects [Marx continues] are unavoid- 
able in the first phase of Communist society, in the 
form in which it comes forth, after the prolonged 
travail of birth, from capitalist society. Justice can 
never be in advance of its stage of economic develop- 
ment, and of the cultural development of society 
conditioned by the latter. 


And so, in the first phase of Communist society 
(generally called Socialism) “bourgeois justice” is 
not abolished in its entirety, but only in part, only 
in proportion to the economic transformation so 
far attained, that is, only in respect of the means 
of production. “Bourgeois law” recognizes them as 
the private property of separate individuals. Social- 


ism converts them into common property, and to 
that extent and only to that extent, does “bourgeois 
law” die out. But it continues to live as far as its 
other part is concerned, in the capacity of regulator 
or adjuster dividing labor and allotting the products 
among the members of society. 

“He who does not work neither shall he eat”— 
this Socialist principle is already realized. “For an 
equal quantity of labor an equal quantity of prod- 
ucts”—this Socialist principle is also already real- 
ized. Nevertheless, this is not yet Communism, and 
this does not abolish “bourgeois law,” which gives 
to unequal individuals, in return for an unequal 
(in reality) amount of work, an equal quantity of 
products. 

This is a “defect,” says Marx, but it is un- 
avoidable during the first phase of Communism; 
for, if we are not to land in Utopia, we cannot 
imagine that, having overthrown Capitalism, 
people will at once learn to work for society with- 
out any regulations by law; indeed, the abolition of 
Capitalism does not immediately lay the economic 
foundations for such a change. 

And there is no other standard yet than that of 
“bourgeois law.” To this extent, therefore, a form 
of State is still necessary, which, while maintaining 
the public ownership of the means of production, 
preserves the equality of labor and equality in the 
distribution of the products. The State is withering 
away in so far as there are no longer any capitalists, 
any classes, and, consequently, any class whatever 
to suppress. But the State is not yet dead altogether, 
since there still remains the protection of “bour- 
geois law,” which sanctifies actual inequality. For 
the complete extinction of the State complete Com- 
munism is necessary. 


The Highest Phase of Communist Society 


Marx continues: 


In the highest phase of Communist society, after 
the disappearance of the enslavement of man caused 
by his subjection to the principle of division of labor; 
when, together with this, the opposition between brain 
and manual work will have disappeared; when labor 
will have ceased to be a mere means of supporting 
life and will itself have become one of the first neces- 
sities of life; when, with the all-round development of 
the individual, the productive forces, too, will have 
grown to maturity, and all the forces of social wealth 
will be pouring an uninterrupted torrent—only then 
will it be possible wholly to pass beyond the narrow 
horizon of bourgeois laws, and only then will Society 
be able to inscribe on its banner: “From each accord- 
ing to his ability; to each according to his needs.” 


Only now can we appreciate the full justice of 
Engels’ observations when he mercilessly ridiculed 
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all the absurdity of combining the words “freedom” 
and “State.” While the State exists there can be no 
freedom. When there is freedom there will be no 
State. 

The economic basis for the complete withering 
away of the State is that high stage of development 
of Communism when the distinction between brain 
and manual work disappears; consequently, when 
one of the principal sources of modern social in- 
equalities will have vanished—a source, moreover, 
which it is impossible to remove immediately by 
the mere conversion of the means of production 
into public property, by the mere expropriation of 
the capitalists. 

This expropriation will make it possible gigan- 
tically to develop the forces of production. And 
seeing how incredibly, even now, Capitalism re- 
tards this development, how much progress could 
be made even on the basis of modern technique at 
the level it has reached, we have a right to say, 
with the fullest confidence, that the expropriation 
of the capitalists will result inevitably in a gigantic 
development of the productive forces of human 
society. But how rapidly this development will go 
forward, how soon it will reach the point of break- 
ing away from the division of labor, of the destruc- 
tion of the antagonism between brain and manual 
work, of the transformation of work into a “first 
necessity of life’ —this we do not and cannot know. 

Consequently, we are right in speaking solely of 
the inevitable withering away of the State, empha- 
sizing the protracted nature of this process, and its 
dependence upon the rapidity of development of 
the higher phase of Communism; leaving quite open 
the question of lengths of time, or the concrete 
forms of this withering away, since material for the 
solution of such questions is not available. 

The State will be able to wither away completely 
when Society has realized the formula: “From each 
according to his ability; to each according to his 
needs”; that is, when people have become accus- 
tomed to observe the fundamental principles of so- 
cial life, and their labor is so productive, that they 
will voluntarily work according to their abilities. 
“The narrow horizon of bourgeois law,” which 
compels one to calculate, with the pitilessness of a 
Shylock, whether one has not worked half an hour 
more than another, whether one is not getting less 
pay than another—this narrow horizon will then be 
left behind. There will then be no need for any exact 
calculation by Society of the quantity of products to 
be distributed to each of its members; each will take 
freely “according to his needs.” 

From the capitalist point of view, it is easy to 
declare such a social order a “pure Utopia,” and to 
sneer at the Socialists for promising each the right 


to receive from society, without any control of the 
labor of the individual citizens, any quantity of 
truffles, motor cars, pianos, and so forth. Even now, 
most bourgeois “savants” deliver themselves of 
such sneers, but thereby they only display at once 
their ignorance and their material interest in de- 
fending Capitalism. Ignorance—for it has never 
entered the head of any Socialist “to promise” that 
the highest phase of Communism will actually ar- 
tive, while the anticipation of the great Socialists 
that it will arrive, assumes neither the present pro- 
ductive powers of labor, nor the present unthinking 
“man in the street” capable of spoiling, without re- 
flection, the stores of social wealth and of demand- 
ing the impossible. As long as the “highest” phase 
of Communism has not arrived, the Socialists de- 
mand the strictest control, by Society and by the 
State, of the quantity of labor and the quantity of 
consumption; only this control must start with the 
expropriation of the capitalists, with the control of 
the workers over the capitalists, and must be carried 
out, not by a Government of bureaucrats, but by a 
Government of the armed workers. 

The interested defence of Capitalism by the capi- 
talist ideologists (and their hangers-on like Tsere- 
telli, Tchernoff and Co.) consists just in that they 
substitute their disputes and discussions about the 
far future for the essential, imperative questions of 
the day: the expropriation of the capitalists, the 
conversion of ail citizens into workers and em- 
ployees of one huge “syndicate’”—the whole State 
—and the complete subordination of the whole of 
the work of this syndicate to a really democratic 
State—to the State consisting of the Councils of 
Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies. In reality, when a 
learned professor, and in his train, some philistine, 
and in his wake Messrs. Tseretelli and Tchernoff, 
talk of the unreasonable Utopias, of the demagogic 
promises of the Bolsheviks, of the impossibility of 
“bringing in” Socialism, it is the highest stage or 
phase of Communism which they have in mind, and 
which no one has not only not promised, but never 
even thought of trying to “bring in,” because, in any 
case, it is altogether impossible to “bring it in.” 

And here we come to that question of the scien- 
tific difference between Socialism and Communism, 
upon which Engels touched in his discussion cited 
above on the incorrectness of the name “Social 
Democrat.” The political difference between the 
first, or lower, and the higher phase of Communism 
will in time, no doubt, be tremendous; but it would 
be ridiculous to emphasize it now, under Capitalism, 
and only, perhaps, some isolated Anarchist could 
invest it with primary importance,—that is, if there 
are still people among the Anarchists who have 
learned nothing from the Plekhanoff-like conver- 
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sion of the Kropotkins, the Graves, the Cornelisens, 
and other “leading lights” of Anarchism to Social- 
Chauvinism or Anarcho-Jusquauboutism as one of 
the few Anarchists still preserving their honor (Gay) 
has expressed it. 

But the scientific difference between Socialism 
and Communism is clear. That which is generally 
called Socialism is termed by Marx the first or lower 
phase of Communist society. In so far as the means 
of production become public property, the word 
Communism is also applicable here, providing that 
we do not forget that it is not full Communism. The 
great importance of Marx’s explanation is this: that 
here, too, he consistently applies materialist dialec- 
tics, the theory of evolution, looking upon Commu- 
nism as something which evolves out of Capitalism. 

Instead of artificially elaborate and scholastic 
definitions and profitless disquisitions on the mean- 
ings of words (“what Socialism is,” “what Com- 
munism is”), Marx gives us an analysis of what 
may be called the stages in the economic growth of 
Communism. 

In its first phase or first stage Communism can- 
not as yet be economically mature and quite free 
of all tradition and of all taint of Capitalism. Hence 
we see the interesting phenomenon of the first phase 
of Communism retaining “the narrow horizon of 
bourgeois law.” Bourgeois law, in respect of the 
distribution of articles of consumption, presupposes 
inevitably the capitalist State, for law is nothing 
without the organization for forcing people to obey 
it. Consequently, for a certain time not only bour- 
geois law, but even the capitalist State may remain 
under Communism without the capitalist class. 

This may appear to some a paradox, a piece of 
intellectual subtlety, of which Marxism is often ac- 
cused by people who would not put themselves out 
to study its extraordinarily profound teachings. But, 
as a matter of fact, the Old surviving in the New 
confronts us in life at every step in nature as well as 
in Society. It is not Marx’s own sweet will which 
smuggled a scrap of bourgeois law into Com- 
munism; he simply indicated what is economically 
and politically inevitable in a society issuing from 
the womb of Capitalism. 

Democracy is of great importance in the working- 
class struggle for freedom against the capitalists. 
But Democracy is not a limit one may not overstep; 
it is merely one of the stages in the course of devel- 
opment from Feudalism to Capitalism, and from 
Capitalism to Communism. 

Democracy implies equality. The immense sig- 
nificance of the struggle of the proletariat for equal- 
ity and the power of attraction of such a battle-cry 
are obvious, if we but rightly interpret it as meaning 


the annihilation of classes. But the equality of De- 
mocracy is formal equality—no more; and imme- 
diately after the attainment of the equality of all 
members of society in respect to the ownership of 
the means of production, that is, of equality of labor 
and equality of wages, there will inevitably arise 
before humanity the question of going further from 
equality which is formal to equality which is real, 
and of realizing in life the formula “From each ac- 
cording to his ability; to each according to his 
needs.” By what stages, by means of what practical 
measures humanity will proceed to this higher aim 
—this we do not and cannot know. But it is impor- 
tant that one should realize how infinitely menda- 
cious is the usual capitalist representation of Social- 
ism as something lifeless, petrified, fixed once for 
all. In reality, it is only with Socialism that there will 
commence a rapid, genuine, real mass advance, in 
which first the majority and then the whole of the 
population will take part—an advance in all do- 
mains of social and individual life. 

Democracy is a form of the State—one of the 
varieties of the State; and, consequently, like every 
State, it stands as an organized, systematic applica- 
tion of force against mankind. That is its one aspect. 
But, on the other hand, it is the formal recognition 
of the equality of all citizens, the equal right of all 
to determine the structure and administration of 
the State. Out of this formal recognition there arises, 
in its turn, a stage in the development of Democ- 
racy, when it first rallies the proletariat as a revolu- 
tionary class against Capitalism, and gives it an 
opportunity to crush, to break to atoms, to wipe 
off the face of the earth the capitalist government 
machine—even the republican variety: the standing 
army, police, and bureaucracy. Second, it enables it 
to substitute for all this a more democratic, but still 
a State machinery in the shape of armed masses of 
the working class, which then become transformed 
into a universal participation of the people in a 
militia. 

Here “quantity passes into quality.” Such a de- 
gree of Democracy carries with it the abandonment 
of the framework of capitalist society, and the be- 
ginning of its Socialist reconstruction. If everyone 
really takes part in the administration of the State, 
Capitalism cannot retain its hold. As a matter of 
fact, Capitalism as it develops, itself prepares the 
ground for everyone to be able really to take part in 
the administration of the State. 

We may class as part of this preparation of the 
ground the universal literacy of the population, al- 
ready realized in most of the more progressive cap- 
iialist countries; then the education and discipline 
inculcated upon millions of workers by the huge, 
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complex, and socialized apparatus of the post, rail- 
ways, big factories, large-scale commerce, banking, 
and so on, and so forth. 

With such an economic groundwork it is quite 
possible, immediately, within twenty-four hours, to 
pass to the overthrow of the capitalists and bureau- 
crats, and to replace them, in the control of pro- 
duction and distribution, in the business of appor- 
tioning labor and products, by the armed workers, 
or the people in arms. The question of control and 
book-keeping must not be confused with the ques- 
tion of the scientifically educated staff of engineers, 
agriculturists, and so on. These gentlemen work 
today owing allegiance to the capitalists: they will 
work even better tomorrow, owing it to the armed 
workers. Book-keeping and control—these are the 
chief things necessary for the smooth and correct 
functioning of the first phase of Communist society. 
All the citizens are here transformed into the hired 
employees of the State, which then is the armed 
workers. All citizens become the employees and 
workers of one national State “syndicate.” It simply 
resolves itself into a question of all working to an 
equal extent, of all carrying out regularly the meas- 
ure of work apportioned to them, and of all receiv- 
ing equal pay. 

The book-keeping and control necessary for this 
have been simplified by capitalism to the utmost, 
till they have become the extraordinarily simple 
operations of watching, recording, and issuing re- 
ceipts, within the reach of anybody who can read 
and write and knows the first four arithmetical rules. 
(When most of the functions of the State are re- 
duced to this book-keeping and control by the work- 
ers themselves it ceases to be a “political” State. 
Then “the public functions are converted from po- 
litical into simple administrative functions.”) When 
the majority of the citizens themselves begin every- 
where to keep such accounts and maintain such con- 
trol over the capitalists, now converted into em- 
ployees, and over the intellectual gentry, who still 
retain capitalist habits, this control will, indeed, be- 


come universal, pervading, rational: it will be 
ubiquitous, and there will be no way of escaping it. 

The whole of society will have become one office 
and one factory, with equal work and equal pay. But 
this “factory” discipline, which the proletariat will 
extend to the whole of society on the defeat of 
Capitalism and the overthrow of the exploiters, is 
by no means our ideal, and is far from our final aim. 
It is but a foothold as we press on to the radical 
cleansing of society from all the brutality and foul- 
ness of capitalist exploitation: we leave it behind as 
we move on. 

When ali, or be it even only the greater part of 
society, have learnt how to govern the State, have 
taken this business into their own hands, have estab- 
lished a control over the insignificant minority of 
capitalists, over the gentry with capitalist leanings, 
and workers thoroughly demoralized by capitalism 
—from this moment the need for any government 
begins to vanish. The more complete the Democ- 
racy, the nearer the moment when it ceases to be 
necessary. The more democratic the “State” con- 
sisting of armed workers, which is “no longer really 
a State in the ordinary sense of the term,” the more 
rapidly does every form of the State begin to decay. 
For when all have learnt to manage, and really do 
manage, socialized production, when all really do 
keep account and control of the idlers, gentlefolk, 
swindlers, and suchlike “guardians of capitalist tra- 
ditions,” the escape from such general registration 
and control will inevitably become so increasingly 
difficult, so much the exception, and will probably 
be accompanied by such swift and severe punish- 
ment (for the armed workers are very practical peo- 
ple, not sentimental intellectuals, and they will 
scarcely allow anyone to trifle with them), that very 
soon the necessity of observing the simple, funda- 
mental rules of any kind of social life will become a 
habit. The door will then be wide open for the tran- 
sition from the first phase of Communist society to 
its second and higher phase, and along with it to the 
complete withering away of the State. 
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2. The Use of Force in Society 


BY VILFREDO PARETO 


2170. Societies in general subsist because 
alive and vigorous in the majority of their con- 
stituent members are sentiments corresponding to 
residues of sociality. But there are also individuals 
in human societies in whom some at least of those 
sentiments are weak or indeed actually missing. 
That fact has two interesting consequences which 
stand in apparent contradiction, one of them threat- 
ening the dissolution of a society, the other making 
for its progress in civilization. What at bottom is 
there is continuous movement, but it is a movement 
that may progress in almost any direction. 

2171. It is evident that if the requirement of uni- 
formity were so strongly active in all individuals in 
a given society as to prevent even one of them from 
breaking away in any particular from the uniformi- 
ties prevalent in it, such a society would have no 
internal causes for dissolution; but neither would it 
have any causes for change, whether in the direction 
of an increase, or of a decrease, in the utility of the 
individuals or of the society. On the other hand if 
the requirement of uniformity were to fail, society 
would not hold together, and each individual would 
go on his own way, as lions and tigers, birds of prey, 
and other animals do. Societies that endure and 
change are therefore situated in some intermediate 
condition between those two extremes. 

2172. A homogeneous society might be imagined 
in which the requirement of uniformity would be 
the same in all individuals, and would correspond 
to the intermediate state just mentioned. But obser- 
vation shows that that is not the case with human 
societies. Human societies are essentially hetero- 
geneous, and the intermediate state is attained be- 
cause the requirement of uniformity is very strong 
in some individuals, moderately strong in others, 
very feeble in still others, and almost entirely absent 
in a few. The average is found not in each individ- 
ual, but in the group comprising them all. One may 
add as a datum of fact that the number of individ- 
uals in whom the requirement of uniformity is 
stronger than the average requisite of the intermedi- 
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ate state in which the society is situated is much 
greater than the number of individuals in whom the 
requirement is weaker than that average, and very 
very much greater than the number in whom it is 
entirely missing. 

2173. For the reader who has followed us thus 
iar it is needless to add that, in view of the effects of 
this greater or lesser potency of the sentiments of 
uniformity, one may foresee out of hand that two 
theologies will put in an appearance, one of which 
will glorify the immobility of one or another uni- 
formity, real or imaginary, the other of which will 
glorify movement, progress, in one direction or an- 
other. That is what has actually happened in history. 
There have been popular Olympuses where the gods 
fixed and determined once and for all how human 
society was to be; and then, too, Olympuses of uto- 
pian reformers, who derived from their exalted 
minds conceptions of forms from which human so- 
ciety was never more to deviate. On the other hand 
from the days of ancient Athens down to our own, 
the lord gods of Movement in a Certain Direction 
have listened to the prayers of their faithful and 
now sit triumphant in our latter-day Olympus, 
where Progress Optimus Maximus reigns in sov- 
ereign majesty. So that intermediate situation of 
society has usually been attained as the resultant of 
many forces, prominent among them the two cate- 
gories mentioned, which envisage different imag- 
inary goals and correspond to different classes of 
residues. 

2174. To ask whether or not force ought to be 
used in a society, whether the use of force is or is 
not beneficial, is to ask a question that has no mean- 
ing; for force is used by those who wish to preserve 
certain uniformities and by those who wish to over- 
step them; and the violence of the ones stands in 
contrast and in conflict with the violence of the 
others. In truth, if a partisan of a governing class 
disavows the use of force, he means that he disa- 
vows the use of force by insurgents trying to escape 
from the norms of the given uniformity. On the 
other hand, if he says he approves of the use of 
force, what he really means is that he approves of 
the use of force by the public authority to constrain 
insurgents to conformity. Conversely, if a partisan 
of the subject class says he detests the use of force 
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in society, what he really detests is the use of force 
by constituted authorities in forcing dissidents to 
conform; and if, instead, he lauds the use of force, 
he is thinking of the use of force by those who would 
break away from certain social uniformities, 

2175. Nor is there any particular meaning in the 
question as to whether the use of violence to enforce 
existing uniformities is beneficial to society, or 
whether it is beneficial to use force in order to over- 
step them; for the various uniformities have to be 
distinguished to see which of them are beneficial 
and which deleterious to society. Nor, indeed, is that 
enough; for it is further necessary to determine 
whether the utility of the uniformity is great enough 
to offset the harm that will be done by using violence 
to enforce it, or whether detriment from the uni- 
formity is great enough to overbalance the damage 
that will be caused by the use of force in subverting 
it; in which detriment and damage we must not for- 
get to reckon the very serious drawback involved in 
the anarchy that results from any frequent use of 
violence to abolish existing uniformities, just as 
among the benefits and utilities of maintaining 
frankly injurious uniformities must be counted the 
strength and stability they lend to the social order. 
So, to solve the problem as to the use of force, it is 
not enough to solve the other problem as to the 
utility, in general, of certain types of social organi- 
zation; it is essential also and chiefly to compute all 
the advantages and all the drawbacks, direct and in- 
direct. Such a course leads to the solution of a scien- 
tific problem; but it may not be and oftentimes is not 
the course that leads to an increase in social utility. 
It is better, therefore, if it be followed only by peo- 
ple who are called upon to solve a scientific problem 
or, to some limited extent, by certain individuals 
belonging to the ruling class; whereas social utility 
is oftentimes best served if the members of the sub- 
ject class, whose function is not to lead but to act, 
accept one of the two theologies according to the 
case—either the theology that enjoins preservation 
of existing uniformities, or the theology that coun- 
sels change. 

2178. What now are the correlations that subsist 
between this method of applying force and other 
social facts? We note, as usual, a sequence of actions 
and reactions, in which the use of force appears now 
as cause, now as effect. As regards the governing 
class, one gets, in the main, five groups of facts to 
consider: 1. A mere handful of citizens, so long as 
they are willing to use violence, can force their will 
upon public officials who are not inclined to meet 
violence with equal violence. If the reluctance of 
the officials to resort to force is primarily motivated 
by humanitarian sentiments, that result ensues very 
readily; but if they refrain from violence because 


they deem it wiser to use some other means, the 
effect is often the following: 2. To prevent or resist 
violence, the governing class resorts to “diplomacy,” 
fraud, corruption—governmental authority passes, 
in a word, from the lions to the foxes. The governing 
class bows its head under the threat of violence, but 
it surrenders only in appearances, trying to turn the 
flank of the obstacle it cannot demolish in frontal 
attack. In the long run that sort of procedure comes 
to exercise a far-reaching influence on the selection 
of the governing class, which is now recruited only 
from the foxes, while the lions are blackballed. The 
individual who best knows the arts of sapping the 
strength of the foes of “graft” and of winning back 
by fraud and deceit what seemed to have been sur- 
rendered under pressure of force, is now leader of 
leaders. The man who has bursts of rebellion, and 
does not know how to crook his spine at the proper 
times and places, is the worst of leaders, and his 
presence is tolerated among them only if other dis- 
tinguished endowments offset that defect. 3. So it 
comes about that the residues of the combination- 
instinct (Class I) are intensified in the governing 
class, and the residues of group-persistence debili- 
tated; for the combination-residues supply, pre- 
cisely, the artistry and resourcefulness required for 
evolving ingenious expedients as substitutes for 
open resistance, while the residues of group-persist- 
ence stimulate open resistance, since a strong senti- 
ment of group-persistence cures the spine of all 
tendencies to curvature. 4. Policies of the governing 
class are not planned too far ahead in time. Predom- 
inance of the combination instincts and enfeeble- 
ment of the sentiments of group-persistence result 
in making the governing class more satisfied with 
the present and less thoughtful of the future. The 
individual comes to prevail, and by far, over family, 
community, nation. Material interests and interests 
of the present or a near future come to prevail over 
the ideal interests of community or nation and in- 
terests of the distant future. The impulse is to enjoy 
the present without too much thought for the mor- 
row. 5. Some of these phenomena become observ- 
able in international relations as well. Wars become 
essentially economic. Efforts are made to avoid con- 
flicts with the powerful and the sword is rattled only 
before the weak. Wars are regarded more than any- 
thing else as speculations. A country is often un- 
wittingly edged towards war by nursings of eco- 
nomic conflicts which, it is expected, will never get 
out of control and turn into armed conflicts. Not 
seldom, however, a war will be forced upon a 
country by peoples who are not so far advanced in 
the evolution that leads to the predominance of 
Class I residues. 

2179. As regards the subject class, we get the fol- 
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lowing relations, which correspond in part to the 
preceding: 1. When the subject class contains a 
number of individuals disposed to use force and 
with capable leaders to guide them, the governing 
Class is, in many cases, overthrown and another 
takes its place. That is easily the case where govern- 
ing classes are inspired by humanitarian sentiments 
primarily, and very very easily if they do not find 
ways to assimilate the exceptional individuals who 
come to the front in the subject classes. A humani- 
tarian aristocracy that is closed or stiffly exclusive 
represents the maximum of insecurity. 2. It is far 
more difficult to overthrow a governing class that is 
adept in the shrewd use of chicanery, fraud, corrup- 
tion; and in the highest degree difficult to overthrow 
such a class when it successfully assimilates most of 
the individuals in the subject class who show those 
same talents, are adept in those same arts, and might 
therefore become the leaders of such plebeians as 
are disposed to use violence. Thus left without lead- 
ership, without talent, disorganized, the subject class 
is almost always powerless to set up any lasting ré- 
gime. 3. So the combination-residues (Class I) be- 
come to some extent enfeebled in the subject class. 
But that phenomenon is in no way comparable to 
the corresponding reinforcement of those same resi- 
dues in the governing class; for the governing class, 
being composed, as it is, of a much smaller number 
of individuals, changes considerably in character 
from the addition to it or withdrawal from it of rela- 
tively small numbers of individuals; whereas shifts 
of identical numbers produce but slight effects in 
the enormously greater total of the subject class. 
For that matter the subject class is still left with 
many individuals possessed of combination- 
instincts that are applied not to politics or activities 
connected with politics but to arts and trades inde- 
pendent of politics. That circumstance lends stabil- 
ity to societies, for the governing class is required 
to absorb only a small number of new individuals 
in order to keep the subject class deprived of leader- 
ship. However, in the long run the differences in 
temperament between the governing class and the 
subject class become gradually accentuated, the 
combination-instincts tending to predominate in the 
ruling class, and instincts of group-persistence in the 
subject class. When that difference becomes suffi- 
ciently great, revolution occurs. 4. Revolution often 
transfers power to a new governing class, which 
exhibits a reinforcement in its instincts of group- 
persistence and so adds to its designs of present en- 
joyment aspirations towards ideal enjoyments pre- 
sumably attainable at some future time—scepticism 
in part gives way to faith. 5. These considerations 
must to some extent be applied to international re- 
lations. If the combination-instincts are reinforced 


in a given country beyond a certain limit, as com- 
pared with the instincts of group-persistence, that 
country may be easily vanquished in war by an- 
other country in which that change in relative pro- 
portions has not occurred. The potency of an ideal 
as a pilot to victory is observable in both civil and 
international strife. People who lose the habit of 
applying force, who acquire the habit of considering 
policy from a commercial standpoint and of judging 
it only in terms of profit and loss, can readily be in- 
duced to purchase peace; and it may well be that 
such a transaction taken by itself is a good one, for 
war might have cost more money than the price of 
peace. Yet experience shows that in the long run, 
and taken in connexion with the things that inevit- 
ably go with it, such practice leads a country to ruin. 
The combination-instincts rarely come to prevail in 
the whole of a population. More commonly that 
situation arises in the upper strata of society, there 
being few if any traces of it in the lower and more 
populous classes. So when a war breaks out one 
gazes in amazement on the energies that are sud- 
denly manifested by the masses at large, something 
that could in no way have been foreseen by studying 
the upper classes only. Sometimes, as happened in 
the case of Carthage, the burst of energy may not be 
sufficient to save a country, because a war may have 
been inadequately prepared for and be incompe- 
tently led by the ruling classes, and soundly pre- 
pared for and wisely led by the ruling classes of the 
enemy country. Then again, as happened in the 
wars of the French Revolution, the energy in the 
masses may be great enough to save a country be- 
cause, though the war may have been badly pre- 
pared for by its ruling classes, preparations and 
leadership have been even worse in the ruling classes 
of the enemy countries, a circumstance that gives 
the constituent members of the lower strata of soci- 
ety time to drive their ruling class from power and 
replace it with another of greater energy and pos- 
sessing the instincts of group-persistence in greater 
abundance. Still again, as happened in Germany 
after the disaster at Jena, the energy of the masses 
may spread to the higher classes and spur them to 
an activity that proves most effective as combining 
able leadership with enthusiastic faith. 

2180. These, then, are the main, the outstanding 
phenomena, but other phenomena of secondary or 
incidental importance also figure. Notable among 
such is the fact that if a ruling class is unable or un- 
willing or incompetent to use force to eradicate vio- 
lations of uniformities in private life, anarchic ac- 
tion on the part of the subject class tends to make 
up for the deficiency. It is well known to history that 
the private vendetta languishes or recurs in propor- 
tion as public authority continues or ceases to re- 
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place it. It has been seen to recur in the form of 
lynchings in the United States, and even in Europe. 
Whenever the influence of public authority declines, 
little states grow up within the state, little societies 
within society. So, whenever judicial process fails, 
private or group justice replaces it, and vice versa. 
In international relations, the tinselling of humani- 
tarian and ethical declamation is just a dressing for 
an underlying force. The Chinese considered them- 
selves the superiors in civilization of the Japanese, 
and perhaps they were, but they lacked a military 
aptitude that the Japanese, in virtue of a surviving 
remnant of feudal “barbarism,” possessed in abun- 
dance. So the poor Chinese were attacked by hordes 
of Europeans—whose exploits in China, as Sorel 
well says, remind one of the feats of the Spanish 
conquistadores in the Americas. They suffered mur- 
der, rapine, and pillage at European hands, and then 
paid an indemnity into the bargain; whereas the 
Japanese came off victorious over the Russians and 
now exact respect from everybody. A few centuries 
back, the subtle diplomacy of the Christian lords of 
Constantinople did not save them from ruin under 
the impact of the fanaticism and might of the Turks; 
and now, in this year 1913, on the very same spot, 
the victors show that they have deteriorated in their 
fanaticism and in their power and, in their turn re- 
posing illusory hopes in the diplomatic arts, are de- 
feated and overthrown by the vigour of their some- 
time subjects. Grievous the hallucination under 
which those statesmen labour who imagine that they 
can replace the use of force with unarmed law. 
Among the many examples that one might point to 
are Sulla’s constitution in ancient Rome and the 
conservative constitution of the Third Republic in 
France. Sulla’s constitution fell because the armed 
force that might have compelled respect for it was 
not maintained. The constitution of Augustus en- 
dured because his successors were in a position to 
rely on the might of the legions. When the Com- 
mune had been defeated and overthrown, Thiers de- 
cided that his government ought to find its support 
rather in the law than in armed force. As a result his 
laws were scattered like leaves before the hurricane 
of democratic plutocracy. We need say nothing of 
Louis X VI of France, who thought he could halt the 
Revolution with his royal veto, for his was the illu- 
sion of a spineless weakling who was soon to lose 
what little head he had. 

2181. All such facts as a rule present themselves 
in the guise of derivations. In one direction we get 
theories that condemn the use of violence by the 
subject class in whatever case, in the other direction 
theories that censure its use by public authority. 

2182. Ruling-class theories, when the require- 
ment of logic is not too keenly felt, appeal simply 


to sentiments of veneration for holders of power, or 
for abstractions such as “the state,” and to senti- 
ments of disapprobation for individuals who try to 
disturb or subvert existing orders (§ 2192). Then 
when it is deemed advisable to satisfy the need of 
logic, the effort is to create a confusion between the 
violation of an established uniformity for the indi- 
vidual’s exclusive profit and a violation designed to 
further some collective interest or some new uni- 
formity. The aim in such a derivation is to carry 
over to the social or political act the reprobation 
that is generally visited upon common crime. Fre- 
quent in our day are reasonings in some way con- 
nected with the theology of Progress. Not a few of 
our modern governments have revolutionary ori- 
gins. How condemn the revolutions that might be 
tried against them without repudiating the fore- 
fathers? That is attended to by invoking a new di- 
vine right: Insurrection was legitimate enough 
against governments of the past, where authority 
was based on force; it is not legitimate against mod- 
ern governments, where the authority is based on 
“reason.” Or else: Insurrection was legitimate 
against kings and oligarchies; it is never legitimate 
against “the People.” Or again: Rebellion is justifi- 
able where there is no universal suffrage, but not 
where that panacea is the law of the land. Or again: 
Revolt is useless and therefore reprehensible in all 
countries where “the People” are able to express 
their “will.” Then finally—just to give some little 
satisfaction to their Graces, the Metaphysicists: In- 
surrection cannot be tolerated where a “state of 
law” exists. I hope I shall be excused if I do not de- 
fine that very sweet entity here. For all of most 
painstaking researches on my part, it remains an 
entity altogether unknown to me, and I should much 
rather be asked to give the zoological pedigree of 
the Chimaera. 

2183. Again as usual, no one of these derivations 
has any exact meaning. All governments use force, 
and all assert that they are founded on reason. In 
the fact, whether universal suffrage prevails or not, 
it is always an oligarchy that governs, finding ways 
to give to the “will of the people” that expression 
which the few desire, from the “royal law” that be- 
stowed the imperium on the Roman Emperors down 
to the votes of a legislative majority éiected in one 
way or another, from the plebiscite that gave the 
empire to Napoleon III down to the universal suf- 
frage that is shrewdly bought, steered, and manipu- 
lated by our “speculators.” Who is this new god 
called Universal Suffrage? He is no more exactly 
definable, no less shrouded in mystery, no less be- 
yond the pale of reality, than the hosts of other 
divinities; nor are there fewer and less patent con- 
tradictions in his theology than in theirs. Worship- 
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pers of Universal Suffrage are not led by their god. 
It is they who lead him—and by the nose, determin- 
ing the forms in which he must manifest himself. 
Oftentimes, proclaiming the sanctity of “majority 
rule,” they resist “majority rule” by obstructionist 
tactics, even though they form but small minorities, 
and burning incense to the goddess Reason, they in 
no Wise disdain, in certain cases, alliances with Chi- 
canery, Fraud, and Corruption. 

2184. Substantially such derivations express the 
sentiments felt by people who have climbed into the 
saddle and are willing to stay there—along with the 
far more general sentiment that social stability is a 
good thing. If, the moment a group, large or smail, 
ceased to be satisfied with certain norms established 
in the community of which it is a part, it flew to 
arms to abolish them, organized society would fall 
to pieces. Social stability is so beneficial a thing that 
to maintain it it is well worth while to enlist the aid 
of fantastic ideals and this or that theology—among 
the others, the theology of universal suffrage—and 
be resigned to putting up with certain actual disad- 
vantages. Before it becomes advisable to disturb 
the public peace, such disadvantages must have 
grown very very serious; and since human beings 
are effectively guided not by the sceptical reason- 
ings of science but by “living faiths” expressed in 
ideals, theories such as the divine right of kings, the 
legitimacy of oligarchies, of “the people,” of ““ma- 
jorities,” of legislative assemblies, and other such 
things, may be useful within certain limits, and have 
in fact proved to be, however absurd they may be 
from the scientific standpoint. 

2185. Theories designed to justify the use of force 
by the governed are almost always combined with 
theories condemning the use of force by the public 
authority. A few dreamers reject the use of force in 
general, on whatever side; but their theories either 
have no influence at all or else serve merely to 
weaken resistance on the part of people in power, 
so clearing the field for violence on the part of the 
governed. In view of that we may confine ourselves 
to considering such theories, in general, in the com- 
bined form. 

2186. No great number of theories are required to 
rouse to resistance and to the use of force people 
who are, or think they are, oppressed. The deriva- 
tions therefore are chiefly designed to incline people 
who would otherwise be neutral in the struggle to 
condemn resistance on the part of the governing 
powers, and so to make their resistance less vigor- 
ous; or at a venture, to persuade the rulers them- 
selves in that sense, a thing, for that matter, that is 
not likely to have any great success in our day save 
with those whose spinal columns have utterly rotted 
from the bane of humanitarianism. A few centuries 


ago some results might have been achieved in our 
Western countries by working with religious deri- 
vations upon sincere Christians; and, in other coun- 
tries, by working upon firm believers with deriva- 
tions of the religion prevailing in the given case. 
Since humanitarianism is a religion, like the Chris- 
tian, the Moslem, or any other, we may say, in gen- 
eral, that one may sometimes secure the aid of neu- 
trals and weaken resistance on the part of people in 
power by using derivations of the religion, whatever 
it may be, in which they sincerely believe, But since 
derivations readily lend themselves to proving the 
pro and contra, that device is often of scant effect 
even when it is not a mere mask for interests. 

2187. In our times conflicts are chiefly economic. 
Tf a government therefore sets out to protect em- 
ployers or strike-breakers from violence by strikers, 
it is accused of “interfering” in an economic matter 
that does not properly concern it. If the police do 
not allow their heads to be broken without using 
their weapons, they are said to have “shown poor 
judgment,” to have acted “impulsively,” “nerv- 
ously.” Like strike-breakers, they must be denied 
the right to use arms whenever they are attacked by 
strikers, for otherwise some striker might be killed, 
and the crime of assault, assuming but not conced- 
ing that there has been such a crime, does not de- 
serve the penalty of death. Court decisions are im- 
pugned as “class decisions”; at any rate, they are 
always too severe. Amnesties, finally, must wipe out 
all remembrance of such unpleasantness. One might 
suppose that since the interests of employers and 
strike-breakers are directly contrary to the interests 
of the strikers, they would use the opposite deriva- 
tions. But that is not the case, or if they do, they do 
it in a very mild, apologetic way. The reason is, as 
regards the “strike-breaker,” the “scab,” that he 
has, as a class, very little spirit. He is not inspired by 
any lofty ideal, he is almost ashamed of what he is 
doing, and does it with as little talk as possible. As 
regards employers of labour, the reason is that 
many of them are “speculators” who hope to make 
up for their losses in a strike through government 
aid and at the expense of consumer or taxpayer. 
Their quarrels with strikers are quarrels between 
accomplices over the division of the loot. The strik- 
ers belong to the masses, where there is a wealth of 
Class II residues. They have not only interests but 
ideals. Their “speculator” employers belong to a 
class that has grown rich in its aptitude for combina- 
tions. They are well supplied, over-supplied, with 
residues from Class I and so have interests chiefly, 
and few or no ideals. They spend their time in activi- 
ties that are far more lucrative than the manufacture 
of theories. Among them are not a few plutocratic 
demagogues who are artists at the trick of turning 
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to their advantage strikes that are in all appearances 
directed against them. There are general considera- 
tions, furthermore, that apply to both domestic and 
international conflicts. They come down, in brief, 
to an appeal to sentiments of pity for the sufferings 
that are caused by the use of force, disregarding en- 
tirely the reasons for which the force is used and 
the utility or the harm that results from using or not 
using it. They are often filled out with expressions of 
reverence, or at least of compassion, for the prole- 
tariat, which can never do wrong or at the very least 
is excusable for whatever it does. In a day gone by, 
similar derivations, corresponding to the very same 
sentiments, were used in favour now of royal, now 
of theocratic, now of aristocratic, rule. 

2188. It is interesting, as in keeping with the 
essentially sentimental character of derivations, that 
theories that would be the soundest from the logico- 
experimental standpoint are as a rule neglected. 
In the Middle Ages an excellent argument might 
have been put forward in favour of the ecclesiastical 
power at a time when it was at war with imperial, 
royal, or baronial powers—the fact that it was 
virtually the only counterbalance to those other 
powers, and almost the only refuge of intelligence, 
science, and cultivation against ignorant brutal 
force. But that argument was seldom, if ever, used. 
People preferred to rely on derivations based on 
the doctrine of revelation and quotations from 
Scripture. Now employers who themselves enjoy 
economic protection manifest great indignation at 
strikers for trying to rid themselves of the com- 
petition of non-union workers. The rejoinder is 
never made that they are trying to keep others 
from doing what they are doing themselves, and 
that they fail to show how and why free competition 
is good for the workingman and bad for the em- 
ployer of labour. An individual tries to slip across 
the Italian frontier with a few bags of saccharin. 
Customs officers come running and violently pre- 
vent such competition with Italian manufacturers 
of beet-sugar, going, on occasion, so far as to use 
their guns and sometimes to kill the smuggler whom 
nobody mourns. All the same it is owing to just 
such violence and such murders that now a few 
Italian “sugar men” have managed to amass con- 
siderable fortunes and win public esteem, national 
honours, and even seats among the law-makers. 
One still has to be shown why violence cannot be 
used in the same way to increase wages. 

2189. It may be objected that the violence that 
safe-guards the interests of the employer is legal 
and the violence used by the strikers on “scabs” 
illegal. That transfers the question from the utility 
of the violence to the utility of the manner in which 
violence is applied—a matter of considerable im- 


portance, no one will deny. Legal violence is the 
consequence of the norms established in a society, 
and in general resort to it is more beneficial or at 
least Jess harmful than resort to private violence, 
which is designed as a rule to overthrow prevailing 
norms. The strikers might answer, and in fact some- 
times do, that they are using illegal violence be- 
cause they are cut off from using the legal variety. 
If the law were to constrain people by use of legal 
violence to give them what they demand, they 
would not need to resort to illegal violence. The 
same argument would serve in many other cases. 
People who use illegal violence would ask for 
nothing better than to be able to transmute it into 
legal violence. 

2190. But the matter is not yet exhausted, and 
we now come to the salient point in question. Let 
us set the particular case aside and look at the 
problem in its general form. The dispute is really 
as to the relative merits of shrewdness and force, 
and to decide it in the sense that never, not even in 
the exceptional case, is it useful to meet wits with 
violence, it would be necessary first to show that 
the use of cunning is always, without exception, 
more advisable than the use of force. Suppose a 
certain country has a governing class, A, that as- 
similates the best elements, as regards intelligence, 
in the whole population. In that case the subject 
class, B, is largely stripped of such elements and can 
have little or no hope of ever overcoming the class 
A so long as it is a battle of wits. If intelligence were 
to combine with force, the dominion of the A’s 
would be perpetual, for as Dante says, Inferno, 
XXXVI, wy. 55—57 (Fletcher translation): 


“For if the machination of the mind 
To evil-will be added and to might, 
Of no defence is competent mankind.” 


But such a happy combination occurs only for a 
few individuals. In the majority of cases people 
who rely on their wits are or become less fitted to 
use violence, and vice versa. So concentration in 
the class A of the individuals most adept at chi- 
canery leads to a concentration in class B of the 
individuals most adept at violence; and if that proc- 
ess is long continued, the equilibrium tends to be- 
come unstable, because the A’s are long in cunning 
but short in courage to use force and in the force 
itself; whereas the B’s have the force and the cour- 
age to use it, but are short in the skill required for 
exploiting those advantages. But if they chance to 
find leaders who have the skill—and history shows 
that such leadership is usually supplied by dissatis- 
fied A’s—they have all they need for driving the 
A’s from power. Of just that development history 
affords countless examples from remotest times all 
the way down to the present. 
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2191. In general terms, a revolution of that type 
is beneficial to a community—more so when a 
governing class is tending more and more towards 
humanitarianism, less so when it is made up of in- 
dividuals who are tending more and more to use 
combinations instead of force, especially if the 
combinations result, even indirectly, in the material 
prosperity of the community. 

Let us imagine a country where the governing 
class, A, is inclining more and more in the direction 
of humanitarianism, is fostering, in other words, 
only the more harmful group-persistences, rejecting 
the others as outworn prejudices, and, while await- 
ing the advent of the “reign of reason,” is becoming 
less and less capable of using force and is so shirking 
the main duty of a ruling class. Such a country is on 
its way to utter ruin. But lo, the subject class, B, 
revolts against the class A. In fighting A it uses the 
humanitarian derivations so dear to the A’s, but 
underlying them are quite different sentiments, and 
they soon find expression in deeds. The B’s apply 
force on a far-reaching scale, and not only over- 
throw the A’s but kill large numbers of them— 
and, in so doing, to tell the truth, they are per- 
forming a useful public service something like 
ridding the country of a baneful animal pest. They 
bring with them to the seats of power a great 
abundance of group-persistences; and little it mat- 
ters, if it matters at all, that these group-persistences 
be different in outward forms from the old. The im- 
portant thing is that now they are functioning in 
the governing class and that owing to them the 
social fabric is acquiring stability and strength. The 
country is saved from ruin and is reborn to a new 
life. 

If one judges superficially, one may be tempted 
to dwell more especially on the slaughter and pil- 
laging that attend a revolution, without thinking to 
ask whether such things may not be manifestations 
~—as regrettable as one may wish—of sentiments, 
of social forces, that are very salutary. If one 
should say that, far from being reprehensible, the 
slaughter and robbery are signs that those who 
were called upon to commit them deserved power 
for the good of society, he would be stating a para- 
dox, for there is no relationship of cause and effect, 
nor any close and indispensable correlation, be- 
tween such outrages and social utility; but the 
paradox would still contain its modicum of truth, 
in that the slaughter and rapine are external symp- 
toms indicating the advent of strong and coura- 
geous people to places formerly held by weaklings 
and cowards. In all that we have been describing in 
the abstract many revolutions that have actually oc- 
curred in the concrete, from the revolution which 
gave imperial rule to Augustus down to the French 


Revolution of ’89. If the class governing in France 
had had the faith that counsels use of force and the 
will to use force, it would never have been over- 
thrown and, procuring its own advantage, would 
have procured the advantage of France. Since it 
failed in that function it was salutary that its rule 
should give way to rule by others; and since, again, 
it was the resort to force that was wanting, it was 
in keeping with very general uniformities that 
there should be a swing to another extreme where 
force was used even more than was required. Had 
Louis XVI not been a man of little sense and less 
courage, letting himself be floored without fighting, 
and preferring to lose his head on the guillotine to 
dying weapon in hand like a man of sinew, he might 
have been the one to do the destroying. If the 
victims of the September massacres, their kinsmen 
and friends, had not for the most part been spine- 
less humanitarians without a particle of courage 
or energy, they would have annihilated their ene- 
mies instead of waiting to be annihilated them- 
selves. It was a good thing that power should pass 
into the hands of people who showed that they had 
the faith and the resolve requisite for the use of 
force. 

The advantage of the use of force to a society is 
less apparent when the governing class is made up 
of persons in whom the combination instincts are 
prevalent, and within certain limits there may be 
no advantage. But when a governing class divests 
itself too completely of the sentiments of group- 
persistence, it easily reaches a point where it is unfit 
to defend, let alone its own power, what is far 
worse the independence of its country. In such a 
case, if the independence is to be deemed an ad- 
vantage, it must also be deemed an advantage to be 
rid of a class that has become incompetent to per- 
form the functions of defence. As a rule it is from 
the subject class that individuals come with the 
faith and the resolve to use force and save a coun- 
try. 

2192. The governing class, A, tries to defend its 
power and avert the danger of an uprising of the 
B’s in various ways. It may try to take advantage 
of the strength of the B’s, and that is the most 
effective policy. Or it may try to prevent its dis- 
affected members from becoming leaders of the 
B’s, or rather, of that element among the B’s which 
is disposed to use force; but that is a very difficult 
thing to achieve. And the A’s use derivations to 
keep the B’s quiet ($2182), telling them that “all 
power comes from God,” that it is a “crime” to re- 
sort to violence, that there is no reason for using 
force to obtain what, if it is “just,” may be obtained 
by “reason.” The main purpose of such derivations 
is to keep the B’s from giving battle on their own 
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terrain, the terrain of force, and to lead them to 
other ground—the field of cunning—where their 
defeat is certain, pitted as they will be against the 
A’s, who are immensely their superiors in wits. 
But as a rule the effectiveness of such derivations 
depends largely upon the pre-existing sentiments 
that they express, and only to a slight extent upon 
sentiments that they create. 

2193. Those derivations have to be met with 
other derivations of equal effectiveness, and it will 
be better if some of them play upon sentiments 
that are acceptable to people who imagine that 
they are neutral, though in reality they may not be, 
who would prefer not to take sides with either the 
A’s or the B’s but to think solely of what is “just” 
and “honest.” Such sentiments are chiefly available 
in the group manifested by residues of sociality 
(Class IV) and more especially the sentiments of 
pity. For that reason, most of the derivations fa- 
vouring the use of violence by the subject class de- 
fend it not so much directly as indirectly—con- 
demning resistance on the part of the governing 
class in the name of sociality, pity, and repugnance 
to sufferings in others. These latter sentiments are 
almost the only ones that are exploited by many 
pacifists who can think of no other way to defend 
their thesis than by describing the “horrors of war.” 
Derivations relating to the social struggle often 
have recourse, further, to sentiments of asceticism, 
which sometimes influence individuals among the 
A’s and so prove to be of no mean advantage to 
the B’s. 

2194. At bottom all such derivations express in 
chief, the sentiments of individuals who are eager 
for change in the social order, and they are there- 
fore beneficial or harmful according as the change 
is beneficial or harmful. If one is going to assert 
that change is always for the worse, that stability 
is the supreme good, one ought to be ready to show 
either that it would have been to the advantage of 
human societies always to have remained in a state 
of barbarism, or that the transition from barbarism 
to civilization has been achieved, or might have 
been achieved, without wars and revolutions, This 
latter assertion is so grossly at variance with the 
facts as we learn them from history that it is ab- 
surd even to discuss it. So only the first is left, and 
it might be defended by giving a special meaning 
to the term, “utility” and adopting the theories that 
have sung the joys of a “state of nature.” If one is 
unwilling to go as far as that, one cannot hold to the 
first proposition either; and so one is forced by the 
facts and by logic to admit that wars and revolu- 
tions have sometimes been beneficial (which does 
not mean that they have always been so). And once 
that is admitted for the past, no bias whatever re- 


mains for showing that things will be otherwise in 
the future. 

2195. So there we are again, and as usual, driven 
from the qualitative field, where derivations pre- 
dominate, into the quantitative field of logico-exper- 
imental science. One cannot assert in general that 
stability is always beneficial or that change is al- 
ways beneficial. Every case has to be examined on 
its particular merits and the utility and the detri- 
ment appraised to see whether the first overbalances 
the second, or vice versa. 

2196. We have already found that in many cases 
stability is beneficial. We should find cases no fewer 
in number where violations of existing norms have 
also proved beneficial, provided we consider norms 
of an intellectual order along with norms of a ma- 
terial order. But keeping them separate, it will be 
apparent that—especially as regards violations by 
small numbers of individuals—many are the cases 
where violations of intellectual norms by indi- 
viduals or by a few individuals prove advantageous, 
few the cases where violations of norms of a 
material order prove beneficial. For that reason, 
the implications of the formula stated in §2176, 
whereby violations of norms of a material order 
should be the more vigorously suppressed, the 
more exclusively they are the work of individuals, 
the less so, the more they are the work of groups, 
do not in many cases take us too far astray from 
the maximum of social utility, as they would do if 
the formula were applied to violations of norms 
of an intellectual order. That, substantially, is the 
chief argument that can be advanced in favour 
of what is called “freedom of thought.” 

2197. Derivations do not run that way. Dis- 
senters defend their opinions because they are 
“better” than the opinions held by the majority; 
and it is a good thing that they have that faith, 
for it alone can supply them with the energy they 
need to resist the persecutions that they almost 
always incur. So long as they are few in numbers, 
they ask just for a little place in the Sun for their 
sect. In reality they are panting for the moment 
when they can turn from persecuted to persecutor, 
a thing that infallibly happens as soon as they have 
become numerous enough to enforce their will. 
At that moment the advantage of their past dissent 
is at an end, and the detriment resulting from their 
new orthodoxy begins to assert itself. 

2198. In considering the use of force there is 
a stronger temptation than in other social con- 
nexions to think only of relationships of cause and 
effect; nor in many cases do we go very far wide 
of the mark in that. After all, in the sequence of 
actions and reactions that confronts one, the action 
of this or that force as producing this or that effect 
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occupies a very considerable place. However, it is 
better not to stop at that, but go on to see whether 
phenomena that are more general should not be 
taken into account. 

2199. We have previously compared the revolu- 
tion in Rome at the time of Augustus with the 
revolution in France at the time of Louis XVI; 
and we saw that to understand those two events 
we had to look beyond the derivations to the senti- 
ments and interests that the derivations repre- 
sented. Advancing one step further, one notes that 
both in the fall of the Roman Republic and in 
the fall of the French monarchy, the respective 
governing classes were either unwilling or unable to 
use force, and were overthrown by other classes 
that were both willing and able to do that ($2191). 
Both in ancient Rome and in France the victorious 
element rose from the people and was made up in 
Rome of the legions of Sulla, Caesar, and Octavius, 
in France of the revolutionary mobs that routed 
a very feeble royal power, and then of an army 
that vanquished the very inefficient troops of the 
European potentates. The leaders of the victors 
spoke Latin, of course, in Rome, and French in 
France, and no less naturally used derivations that 
were suitable to the Romans and the French 
respectively. The Roman people was fed on deriva- 
tions conforming with a feeling that substance 
might be changed so long as forms were kept, the 
French masses, on derivations inspired by the re- 
ligion of “Progress,” a faith surpassing dear to the 
French of that day. Not otherwise, in the days of 
the Puritan Revolution, did Cromwell and other 
foes of the Stuarts use biblical derivations. 

2200. The French derivations are more familiar 
than the Roman not only because more documents 
have come down to us, but also, as seems very 
probable, because they were supplied in greater 
abundance. Had Octavius long continued in his 
role as defender of the Senate, he might have made 
very lavish use of them; but when, before Bologna, 
he came to an understanding with Antony and 
Lepidus, his fortunes came to rest altogether on 
the might of his legions; so he laid his derivations 
away in his arsenals as weapons no longer needed, 
not taking them out again till after his victory, 
when it was a question of smoothing the fur of 
old-timers in Rome, which might have been 
ruffled by the change in régime. Something of the 
same sort took place in France as regards Napo- 
leon I; but before his time the Jacobins, who 
opened the road for him, found it impossible to 
play only the lion and had to resort to the tricks 
of the fox. With his own prestige as commander, 
Octavius had made sure of the support of an armed 
force, and at first with his own money, later on 


with the money that he was in a position to extort 
by force from others. The French revolutionary 
leaders were unable to do anything like that, in 
the beginning. They had to recruit their revolution- 
ary army with derivations, which, expressing as 
they did the sentiments of many of the govern- 
ment’s enemies, brought them in a flock to their 
standards, and, expressing also the sentiments of 
almost all members of the ruling classes, further 
served as an opiate to their already listless vigilance, 
and broke down their already feeble resistance. 
Later on, as soon as the revolution got possession 
of power, its leaders imitated the Roman triumvirs 
and many other masterful men of the same type, 
distributing among their followers the money and 
property of their adversaries. 

2201. If the effects of derivations are much less 
considerable than the effects of residues, they are 
not, as we have many times seen, altogether with- 
out influence, serving primarily to give greater 
strength and effectiveness to the residues that they 
express. It would not therefore be exact to say that 
the historians who have made the derivations of 
the French Revolution their exclusive or at least 
their main concern have dealt with an entirely 
irrelevant aspect of that episode. They may be said 
to have erred in regarding as primary an aspect 
that was merely secondary. It has been a more 
serious error on their part not to consider the rdle 
played by force and the reasons why force was 
used by some parties, and not by others. The few 
who have considered the rdle of force at all have 
gone astray in assuming that this or that man in 
power refrained from using force in deference to 
derivations, whereas both derivations and the 
aversion to use of force had a common origin in 
the sentiments of those men. And yet—if one 
examines closely—the whole thing seems clear, 
with the proof and the counter-proof. Louis XVI 
fell because he was unwilling, unable, incompetent, 
to use force; the revolutionists triumphed because 
they were willing and able and competent. Not by 
any cogency in their theories but by sheer might 
of their followings did now this and now that 
revolutionary faction climb to power. Even the 
Directory, which had saved itself by resorting to 
force in conflicts with weaker factions, succumbed 
to force in its struggle with Bonaparte, made the 
man of the hour by his victorious troops. And 
Napoleon lasts until he is worn down under the 
superior force of the Allies. And then—over again: 
a succession of régimes in France, each falling 
because unwilling, unable, incompetent, to use 
force, and others rising on the use of force. That 
was observable on the fall of Charles X, on the 
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fall of Louis Philippe, on the advent of Napoleon 
III; and one may go on and say that if the govern- 
ment of Versailles in 1871 managed to keep its 


3. On the Ruling Class 


BY GAETANO MOSCA 


IN SOCIETIES in which religious beliefs - 
are strong and ministers of the faith form a special 
class a priestly aristocracy almost always arises and 
gains possession of a more or less important share 
of the wealth and the political power. Conspicuous 
examples of that situation would be ancient Egypt 
(during certain periods), Brahman India and medie- 
val Europe. Oftentimes the priests not only perform 
religious functions. They possess legal and scien- 
tific knowledge and constitute the class of highest 
intellectual culture. Consciously or unconsciously, 
priestly hierarchies often show a tendency to mo- 
nopolize learning and hamper the dissemination of 
the methods and procedures that make the ac- 
quisition of knowledge possible and easy. To that 
tendency may have been due, in part at least, the 
painfully slow diffusion of the demotic alphabet in 
ancient Egypt, though that alphabet was infinitely 
more simple than the hieroglyphic script. The 
Druids in Gaul were acquainted with the Greek 
alphabet but would not permit their rieh store of 
sacred literature to be written down, requiring their 
pupils to commit it to memory at the cost of 
untold effort. To the same outlook may be attrib- 
uted the stubborn and frequent use of dead lan- 
guages that we find in ancient Chaldea, in India, 
and in medieval Europe. Sometimes, as was the 
case in India, lower classes have been explicitly 
forbidden to acquire knowledge of sacred books. 

Specialized knowledge and really scientific cul- 
ture, purged of any sacred or religious aura, be- 
come important political forces only in a highly 
advanced stage of civilization, and only then do 
they give access to membership in the ruling class 
to those who possess them. But in this case too, it 
is not so much learning in itself that has political 
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feet in the face of the Commune, it was because 
it had a strong army at its disposal and knew 
enough to use it. 


value as the practical applications that may be 
made of learning to the profit of the public or the 
state. Sometimes all that is required is mere posses- 
sion of the mechanical processes that are indispen- 
sable to the acquisition of a higher culture. This 
may be due to the fact that on such a basis it is 
easier to ascertain and measure the skill which a 
candidate has been able to acquire—it is easier to 
“mark” or grade him. So in certain periods in 
ancient Egypt the profession of scribe was a road 
to public office and power, perhaps because to have 
learned the hieroglyphic script was proof of long 
and patient study. In modern China, again, learning 
the numberless characters in Chinese script has 
formed the basis of the mandarin’s education. In 
present-day Europe and America the class that 
applies the findings of modern science to war, 
public administration, public works and public 
sanitation holds a fairly important position, both 
socially and politically, and in our western world, 
as in ancient Rome, an altogether privileged po- 
sition is held by lawyers. They know the com- 
plicated legislation that arises in all peoples of long- 
standing civilization, and they become especially 
powerful if their knowledge of law is coupled with 
the type of eloquence that chances to have a strong 
appeal to the taste of their contemporaries. 
There are examples in abundance where we see 
that long-standing practice in directing the military 
and civil organization of a community creates and 
develops in the higher reaches of the ruling class a 
real art of governing which is something better 
than crude empiricism and better than anything 
that mere individual experience could suggest. In 
such circumstances aristocracies of functionaries 
arise, such as the Roman senate, the Venetian 
nobility and to a certain extent the English aristoc- 
racy. Those bodies all stirred John Stuart Mill to 
admiration and certainly they all three developed 
governments that were distinguished for carefully 
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considered policies and for great steadfastness and 
Sagacity in carrying them out. This art of govern- 
ing is not political science, though it has, at one 
time or another, anticipated applications of a num- 
ber of the postulates of political science. However, 
even if the art of governing has now and again 
enjoyed prestige with certain classes of persons who 
have long held possession of political functions, 
Knowledge of it has never served as an ordinary 
criterion for admitting to public offices persons who 
were barred from them by social station. The 
degree of mastery of the art of governing that a 
person possesses is, moreover, apart from excep- 
tional cases, a very difficult thing to determine if 
the person has given no practical demonstration 
that he possesses it. 


In some countries we find hereditary castes. In 
such cases the governing class is explicitly restricted 
to a given number of families, and birth is the one 
criterion that determines entry into the class or 
exclusion from it. Examples are exceedingly com- 
mon. There is practically no country of long- 
standing civilization that has not had a hereditary 
aristocracy at one period or another in its history. 
We find hereditary nobilities during certain periods 
in China and ancient Egypt, in India, in Greece 
before the wars with the Medes, in ancient Rome, 
among the Slavs, among the Latins and Germans 
of the Middle Ages, in Mexico at the time of the 
Discovery and in Japan down to a few years ago. 

In this connection two preliminary observations 
are in point. In the first place, all ruling classes 
tend to become hereditary in fact if not in law. 
All political forces seem to possess a quality that 
in physics used to be called the force of inertia. 
They have a tendency, that is, to remain at the 
point and in the state in which they find themselves. 
Wealth and military valor are easily maintained in 
certain families by moral tradition and by heredity. 
Qualification for important office—the habit of, 
and to an extent the capacity for, dealing with 
affairs of consequence—is much more readily ac- 
quired when one has had a certain familiarity with 
them from childhood. Even when academic de- 
grees, scientific training, special aptitudes as tested 
by examinations and competitions, open the way to 
public office, there is no eliminating that special 
advantage in favor of certain individuals which the 
French call the advantage of positions déja prises. 
In actual fact, though examinations and competi- 
tions may theoretically be open to all, the majority 
never have the resources for meeting the expense 
of long preparation, and many others are without 
the connections and kinships that set an individual 
promptly on the right road, enabling him to avoid 


the gropings and blunders that are inevitable when 
one enters an unfamiliar environment without any 
guidance or support. 

The democratic principle of election by broad- 
based suffrage would seem at first glance to be in 
conflict with the tendency toward stability which, 
according to our theory, ruling classes show. But 
it must be noted that candidates who are successful 
in democratic elections are almost always the ones 
who possess the political forces above enumerated, 
which are very often hereditary. In the English, 
French and Italian parliaments we frequently see 
the sons, grandsons, brothers, nephews and sons- 
in-law of members and deputies, ex-members and 
ex-deputies. 

In the second place, when we see a hereditary 
caste established in a country and monopolizing 
political power, we may be sure that such a status 
de jure was preceded by a similar status de facto. 
Before proclaiming their exclusive and hereditary 
right to power the families or castes in question 
must have held the scepter of command in a firm 
grasp, completely monopolizing all the political 
forces of that country at that period. Otherwise 
such a claim on their part would only have aroused 
the bitterest protests and provoked the bitterest 
struggles. 

Hereditary aristocracies often come to vaunt 
supernatural origins, or at least origins different 
from, and superior to, those of the governed classes. 
Such claims are explained by a highly significant 
social fact, namely that every governing class tends 
to justify its actual exercise of power by resting it 
on some universal moral principle. This same sort 
of claim has come forward in our time in scientific 
trappings. A number of writers, developing and 
amplifying Darwin’s theories, contend that upper 
classes represent a higher level in social evolution 
and are therefore superior to lower classes by 
organic structure. Gumplowicz we have already 
quoted. That writer goes to the point of maintain- 
ing that the divisions of populations into trade 
groups and professional classes in modern civilized 
countries are based on ethnological heterogeneous- 
ness.” 

Now history very definitely shows the special 
abilities as well as the special defects—both very 
marked—which have been displayed by aristoc- 
racies that have either remained absolutely closed 
or have made entry into their circles difficult. The 
ancient Roman patriciate and the English and Ger- 
man nobilities of modern times give a ready idea 
of the type we refer to. Yet in dealing with this 
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fact, and with the theories that tend to exaggerate 
its significance, we can always raise the same ob- 
jection—that the individuals who belong to the 
aristocracies in question owe their special qualities 
not so much to the blood that flows in their veins 
as to their very particular upbringing, which has 
brought out certain intellectual and moral tenden- 
cies in them in preference to others. 

Among all the factors that figure in social su- 
periority, intellectual superiority is the one with 
which heredity has least to do. The children of men 
of highest mentality often have very mediocre 
talents. That is why hereditary aristocracies have 
never defended their rule on the basis of intellectual 
superiority alone, but rather on the basis of their 
superiorities in character and wealth. 

It is argued, in rebuttal, that education and en- 
vironment may serve to explain superiorities in 
strictly intellectual capacities but not differences 
of a moral order—will power, courage, pride, 
energy. The truth is that social position, family 
tradition, the habits of the class in which we live, 
contribute more than is commonly supposed to 
the greater or lesser development of the qualities 
mentioned. If we carefully observe individuals who 
have changed their social status, whether for better 
or for worse, and who consequently find themselves 
in environments different from the ones they have 
been accustomed to, it is apparent that their in- 
tellectual capacities are much less sensibly affected 
than their moral ones. Apart from a greater breadth 
of view that education and experience bring to 
anyone who is not altogether stupid, every indi- 
vidual, whether he remains a mere clerk or be- 
comes a minister of state, whether he reaches the 
rank of sergeant or the rank of general, whether he 
is a millionaire or a beggar, abides inevitably on 
the intellectual level on which nature has placed 
him. And yet with changes of social status and 
wealth the proud man often becomes humble, 
servility changes to arrogance, an honest nature 
learns to lie, or at least to dissemble, under pres- 
sure of need, while the man who has an ingrained 
habit of lying and bluffing makes himself over and 
puts on an outward semblance at least of honesty 
and firmness of character. It is true, of course, that 
a man fallen from high estate often acquires powers 
of resignation, self-denial and resourcefulness, just 
as one who rises in the world sometimes gains in 
sentiments of justice and fairness. In short, whether 
a man change for the better or for the worse, he 
has to be exceptionally level-headed if he is to 
change his social status very appreciably and still 
keep his character unaltered. Mirabeau remarked 
that, for any man, any great climb on the social 


ladder produces a crisis that cures the ills he has 
and creates new ones that he never had before.” 

Courage in battle, impetuousness in attack, en- 
durance in resistance—such are the qualities that 
have long and often been vaunted as a monopoly 
of the higher classes. Certainly there may be vast 
natural and—if we may say so—innate differences 
between one individual and another in these re- 
spects; but more than anything else traditions and 
environmental influences are the things that keep 
them high, low or just average, in any large group 
of human beings. We generally become indifferent 
to danger or, perhaps better, to a given type of 
danger, when the persons with whom we daily live 
speak of it with indifference and remain cool and 
imperturbable before it. Many mountaineers or 
sailors are by nature timid men, yet they face un- 
moved, the ones the dangers of the precipice, the 
others the perils of the storm at sea. So peoples 
and classes that are accustomed to warfare main- 
tain military virtues at the highest pitch. 

So true is this that even peoples and social classes 
which are ordinarily unaccustomed to arms acquire 
the military virtues rapidly when the individuals 
who compose them are made members of organiza- 
tions in which courage and daring are traditional, 
when—if one may venture the metaphor—they are 
cast into human crucibles that are heavily charged 
with the sentiments that are to be infused into their 
fiber. Mohammed II recruited his terrible Janizaries 
in the main from boys who had been kidnapped 
among the degenerate Greeks of Byzantium. The 
much despised Egyptian fellah, unused for long 
centuries to war and accustomed to remaining 
meek and helpless under the lash of the oppressor, 
became a good soldier when Mehemet Ali placed 
him in Turkish or Albanian regiments. The French 
nobility has always enjoyed a reputation for bril- 
liant valor, but down to the end of the eighteenth 
century that quality was not credited in anything 
like the same degree to the French bourgeoisie. 
However, the wars of the Republic and the Empire 
amply proved that nature had been uniformly 
lavish in her endowments of courage upon all the 
inhabitants of France. Proletariat and bourgeoisie 
both furnished good soldiers and, what is more, 
excellent officers, though talent for command had 
been considered an exclusive prerogative of the 
nobility. Gumplowicz’s theory that differentiation 
in social classes depends very largely on ethnologi- 
cal antecedents requires proof at the very least. 
Many facts to the contrary readily occur to one— 
among others the obvious fact that branches of the 
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same family often belong to widely different social 
classes, 


Finally, if we were to keep to the idea of those 
who maintain the exclusive influence of the heredi- 
tary principle in the formation of ruling classes, 
we should be carried to a conclusion somewhat 
like the one to which we were carried by the 
evolutionary principle: The political history of 
mankind ought to be much simpler than it is. If 
the ruling class really belonged to a different race, 
or if the qualities that fit it for dominion were 
transmitted primarily by organic heredity, it is 
difficult to see how, once the class was formed, it 
could decline and lose its power. The peculiar 
qualities of a race are exceedingly tenacious. Keep- 
ing to the evolutionary theory, acquired capacities 
in the parents are inborn in their children and, as 
generation succeeds generation, are progressively 
accentuated. The descendants of rulers, therefore, 
ought to become better and better fitted to rule, and 
the other classes ought to see their chances of 
challenging or supplanting them becomes more and 
more remote. Now the most commonplace experi- 
ence suffices to assure one that things do not go 
in that way at all. 

What we see is that as soon as there is a shift in 
the balance of political forces—when, that is, a 
need is felt that capacities different from the old 
should assert themselves in the management of the 
state, when the old capacities, therefore, lose some 
of their importance or changes in their distribution 
occur—then the manner in which the ruling class 
is constituted changes also. If a new source of 
wealth develops in a society, if the practical im- 
portance of knowledge grows, if an old religion 
declines or a new one is born, if a new current of 
ideas spreads, then, simultaneously, far-reaching 
dislocations occur in the ruling class. One might 
say, indeed, that the whole history of civilized man- 
kind comes down to a conflict between the tendency 
of dominant elements to monopolize political 
power and transmit possession of it by inheritance, 
and the tendency toward a dislocation of old forces 
and an insurgence of new forces; and this conflict 
produces an unending ferment of endosmosis and 
exosmosis between the upper classes and certain 
portions of the lower. Ruling classes decline in- 
evitably when they cease to find scope for the 
capacities through which they rose to power, when 
they can no longer render the social services which 
they once rendered, or when their talents and the 
services they render lose in importance in the social 
environment in which they live. So the Roman 
aristocracy declined when it was no longer the 
exclusive source of higher officers for the army, of 


administrators for the commonwealth, of governors 
for the provinces. So the Venetian aristocracy de- 
clined when its nobles ceased to command the 
galleys and no longer passed the greater part of 
their lives in sailing the seas and in trading and 
fighting. 

In inorganic nature we have the example of our 
air, in which a tendency to immobility produced 
by the force of inertia is continuously in conflict 
with a tendency to shift about as the result of in- 
equalities in the distribution of heat. The two 
tendencies, prevailing by turn in various regions on 
our planet, produce now calm, now wind and 
storm. In much the same way in human societies 
there prevails now the tendency that produces 
closed, stationary, crystallized ruling classes, now 
the tendency that results in a more or less rapid 
renovation of ruling classes. 

The Oriental societies which we consider station- 
ary have in reality not always been so, for other- 
wise, as we have already pointed out, they could 
not have made the advances in civilization of which 
they have left irrefutable evidence. It is much more 
accurate to say that we came to know them at a 
time when their political forces and their political 
classes were in a period of crystallization. The 
same thing occurs in what we commonly call 
“aging” societies, where religious beliefs, scientific 
knowledge, methods of producing and distributing 
wealth have for centuries undergone no radical 
alteration and have not been disturbed in their 
everyday course by infiltrations of foreign elements, 
material or intellectual. In such societies political 
forces are always the same, and the class that holds 
possession of them holds a power that is undis- 
puted. Power is therefore perpetuated in certain 
families, and the inclination to immobility becomes 
general through all the various strata in that society. 

So in India we see the caste system become 
thoroughly entrenched after the suppression of 
Buddhism. The Greeks found hereditary castes in 
ancient Egypt, but we know that in the periods of 
greatness and renaissance in Egyptian civilization 
political office and social status were not hereditary. 
We possess an Egyptian document that summarizes 
the life of a high army officer who lived during the 
period of the expulsion of the Hyksos. He had 
begun his career as a simple soldier. Other docu- 
ments show cases in which the same individual 
served successively in army, civil administration 
and priesthood. 

The best-known and perhaps the most important 
example of a society tending toward crystallization 
is the period in Roman history that used to be called 
the Low Empire. There, after several centuries of 
almost complete social immobility, a division be- 
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tween two classes grew sharper and sharper, the 
one made up of great landowners and high officials, 
the other made up of slaves, farmers and urban 
plebeians. What is even more striking, public office 
and social position became hereditary by custom 
before they became hereditary by law, and the 
trend was rapidly generalized during the period 
mentioned.* 

On the other hand it may happen in the history 
of a nation that commerce with foreign peoples, 
forced emigrations, discoveries, wars, create new 
poverty and new wealth, disseminate knowledge 
of things that were previously unknown or cause 
infiltrations of new moral, intellectual and religious 
currents. Or again—as a result of such infiltrations 
or through a slow process of inner growth, or from 
both causes—it may happen that a new learning 
arises, or that certain elements of an old, long for- 
gotten learning return to favor so that new ideas and 
new beliefs come to the fore and upset the intel- 
lectual habits on which the obedience of the masses 
has been founded. The ruling class may also be 
vanquished and destroyed in whole or in part by 
foreign invasions, or, when the circumstances just 
mentioned arise, it may be driven from power by 
the advent of new social elements who are strong 
in fresh political forces. Then, naturally, there 
comes a period of renovation, or, if one prefer, of 
revolution, during which individual energies have 
free play and certain individuals, more passionate, 
more energetic, more intrepid or merely shrewder 
than others, force their way from the bottom of the 
social ladder to the topmost rungs. 

Once such a movement has set in, it cannot be 
stopped immediately. The example of individuals 
who have started from nowhere and reached 
prominent positions fires new ambitions, new 
greeds, new energies, and this molecular rejuvena- 
tion of the ruling class continues vigorously until 
a Jong period of social stability slows it down again. 
We need hardly mention examples of nations in 
such periods of renovation. In our age that would be 
superfluous. Rapid restocking of ruling classes is a 
frequent and very striking phenomenon in countries 
that have been recently colonized. When social life 
begins in such environments, there is no ready-made 
tuling class, and while such a class is in process of 
formation, admittance to it is gained very easily. 


3. Marquardt, Manuel des antiquités romaines; Fustel de 
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Monopolization of land and other agencies of pro- 
duction is, if not quite impossible, at any rate more 
difficult than elsewhere. That is why, at least dur- 
ing a certain period, the Greek colonies offered a 
wide outlet for all Greek energy and enterprise. 
That is why, in the United States, where the col- 
onizing of new lands continued through the whole 
nineteenth century and new industries were con- 
tinually springing up, examples of men who started 
with nothing and have attained fame and wealth 
are still frequent—all of which helps to foster in 
the people of that country the illusion that democ- 
racy is a fact. 

Suppose now that a society gradually passes 
from its feverish state to calm. Since the human 
being’s psychological tendencies are always the 
same, those who belong to the ruling class will be- 
gin to acquire a group spirit. They will become 
more and more exclusive and learn better and better 
the art of monopolizing to their advantage the 
qualities and capacities that are essential to acquir- 
ing power and holding it. Then, at last, the force 
that is essentially conservative appears—the force 
of habit. Many people become resigned to a lowly 
station, while the members of certain privileged 
families or classes grow convinced that they have 
almost an absolute right to high station and com- 
mand. 

A philanthropist would certainly be tempted to 
inquire whether mankind is happier—or less un- 
happy—during periods of social stability and 
crystallization, when everyone is almost fated to 
remain in the social station to which he was born, 
or during the directly opposite periods of renova- 
tion and revolution, which permit all to aspire to the 
most exalted positions and some to attain them. 
Such an inquiry would be difficult. The answer 
would have to take account of many qualifications 
and exceptions, and might perhaps always be influ- 
enced by the personal preferences of the observer. 
We shall therefore be careful not to venture on any 
answer of our own. Besides, even if we could reach 
an undebatable conclusion, it would have a very 
slight practical utility; for the sad fact is that what 
the philosophers and theologians call free will—in 
other words, spontaneous choice by individuals— 
has so far had, and will perhaps always have, little 
influence, if any at all, in hastening either the ending 
or the beginning of one of the historical periods 
mentioned. 
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4. The Sociological Character of Political Parties 


BY ROBERT MICHELS 


_THE POLITICAL PARTY, etymologically 
and logically, can embrace only a part of the citi- 
zenry, politically organized. The party is a fraction; 
It 1s pars pro toto. Let us endeavor briefly to 
analyze its causal origin and its behavior. 

According to Max Weber, the political party has 
a dual teleology. It is a spontaneous society of 
propaganda and of agitation seeking to acquire 
power, in order to procure thereby for its active 
militant adherents chances, ideal and material, for 
the realization either of objective aims or of per- 
sonal advantages, or of both. Consequently, the 
general orientation of the political party, whether 
in its personal or impersonal aspect, is that of 
Machstreben (striving to power). 


Kinds of Political Parties 


In the personal aspect, parties are often based 
on the protection accorded inferiors by a strong 
man. In the Prussian diet of 1855, which was com- 
posed of a large number of political groups, each 
was given the name of its leader. There were the 
groups of Count de Schlieffen, of Count Arnim, of 
Tietz, of Karl, of von Patow, of von Vincke, of 
von Bethmann-Hollweg, of Reichensperger and 
Mallinkrodt (the last being Catholic). The only 
group which was called by its true name was a 
national one, the Polish party. 

The history of the labor movement shows that 
the socialists have not abandoned this “bourgeois” 
tradition. The socialist parties, on the contrary, 
have often so completely identified themselves with 
a leader that they have more or less officially as- 
sumed his name, as though to proclaim that they 
were his property. In Germany, between 1863 and 
1875, the rival socialist factions, courting the favor 
of the mass of workingmen, were the Marxists and 
the Lassallians. In France, more recently, the great 
current of socialism was divided into the Broussists, 
the Allemanists, the Blanquists, the Guesdists, and 
the Jaurésists. It is true that the men who so gave 
their names to different separatist movements per- 
sonified as completely as possible the ideas and the 
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disposition with which the party was inspired, and 
which guided them throughout the whole course of 
their evolution; but it must be admitted, on the other 
hand, that when the party assumes the name of its 
leader it is carrying the regard of the herd for its 
shepherd a bit too far. 

Perhaps there is here an analogy between po- 
litical party and religious sects or monastic orders. 
Yves-Guyot justly remarked that the individual be- 
longing to a modern party acts after the same fash- 
ion as did the mediaeval monks, who, faithful as 
they were to the precepts of their masters, called 
themselves after St. Dominicus,, St. Benedictus, St. 
Augustinius, and St. Franciscus, respectively, the 
Dominicans, the Benedictines, the Augustines, and 
the Franciscans. These are the types of party which 
one may designate as the parties of patronage. If the 
leader exercises his influence over his followers by 
qualities so striking that they seem to them super- 
natural, one can call him a charismatic chief. 

This sort of party, the charismatic, takes on vary- 
ing forms. Ferdinand Lassalle himself, the leader 
of the Lassallians, was officially merely president 
of the Allgemeiner Deutscher Arbeiterverein. But 
he was its president for life. All the main charac- 
teristics of leadership were united in him: force of 
will, wide knowledge, ambition and self-sufficiency, 
reputation for disinterestedness, celebrity, persua- 
sive oratorship. It pleased him to encourage his 
followers in idolatry of which he was made the 
object by the delirious masses and the white-clad 
virgins who chanted praises to him and offered 
him bouquets. But not only was, in the case of 
Lassalle, the charismatic faith the ripe fruit of a 
psychology which was exuberant and megalo- 
maniacal, but it also was in agreement with the 
theoretical conception of the hero. We must, he 
said to the workingmen of the Rhine, in offering 
them his ideas on the organization of the political 
party, out of all our scattered desires forge a ham- 
mer and place it in the hands of a man whose intel- 
ligence, character, and devotion would be to us a 
guaranty that with the hammer he will strike hard. 
That is the hammer of the dictator, as he was in 
fact. 

In later periods of history, when the masses de- 
manded at least a simulacrum of democracy and 
group control in party affairs, and when especially 
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the burning jealousy among the ever-increasing 
number of leaders admitted no longer, in the so- 
cialist movement, the dictatorship of one man, the 
striking individualities among the leaders, such as 
August Bebel and Jean Jaurés, were obliged to re- 
strain, as much as possible, these desires and jeal- 
ousies. Surely, Bebel and Jaurés, were two quite 
different types of charismatic leaders. The one was 
an orphan of a Pomeranian sergeant, the other 
a university professor of southern France. The 
former possessed hauteur and was as imperious as 
his cousin, the Kaiser (whence the nickname “Kai- 
ser Bebel” which Gustave Hervé attempted to fix 
upon him); the latter was an orator without peer, 
fiery, romantic as well as realistic, seeking to sur- 
mount difficulties by seriating problems and to re- 
solve them as fast as they presented themselves. 
Yet the two great leaders, at once friends and 
enemies, had in common an indomitable faith 
both in the efficacy of their action and in the his- 
torical destiny of the cohorts whose standard- 
bearers they were. So both became deified—the 
Prussian, still during his lifetime; the Frenchman, 
only, alas, after his death. 

Moreover, the present offers to discreet sociol- 
ogists another example of a great leader of a party 
which regards him as apostle and seer. In Italy, 
Benito Mussolini differs from the other men whom 
we have just mentioned in this: he is not only the 
leader of a great party, he has become also the 
leader of a great state. With him the axiom, “The 
party, it is I,” has assumed, not only with regard 
to powerfulness and consciousness, but also with 
regard to responsibility and assiduous labor, its 
maximum development. It is very interesting to see 
how far the masses understand and develop Mus- 
solini’s ideals even beyond his own concept. When, 
after having barely escaped (only some hours be- 
fore) an attempt on his life, Mussolini, from the 
balcony of the Palazzo Chigi, harangued an agitated 
crowd of ten thousand people, explaining to them 
Italy’s situation and the dangers she would have 
encountered if he had been killed, a voice was raised 
from the edge of the throng—immediately to be 
drowned by thunderous applause: “Tu sei l’Italia” 
(“But you are Italy itself”). With these words the 
interrupter meant to say (and the applauding crowd 
accentuated the sentiment) that there is really no 
difference between Mussolini the man and Italy 
the country, and that the death of the one would 
undoubtedly be followed by the complete ruin of 
the other. The leader of the Fascist party himself 
openly manifested the charismatic quintessence of 
his character when, after another attempt on his 
life, he sent a telegram to his Fascist comrades at 
Bologna urging them to be certain, absolutely cer- 


tain, that nothing serious could happen to him be- 
fore he had completed his task. 

We do not here have to indicate the dangers such 
an idea involves in politics. We shall, however, 
make one strictly sociological observation. It is 
evident that charismatic leadership like this bears 
within itself political dynamics of the utmost vigor. 
The great Saint-Simon on his deathbed told his 
disciples, it must be remembered, that in order to 
do great things one must be impassioned. But to 
be zealous means to have the gift of inciting the 
zeal of others. It is, in effect, a formidable goad. 
This is the advantage of charismatic parties over 
parties with a well-defined program and a class in- 
terest. It is true, on the other hand, that the dura- 
tion of the former is often circumscribed by the 
duration of their verve and enthusiasm, which 
sometimes furnish only a very fragile basis. So we 
see the charismatic parties induced to rest their 
appeal, in addition to enthusiasm, as much as pos- 
sible on institutions more durable than human emo- 
tions, such, for example, as protective, workers’, 
and professional organizations and interests. 

Charism thus lends itself to all political views, 
no matter of what complexion. All political parties 
can be provided with charismatic chiefs. Particu- 
larly is this true of young, ardent, doctrinaire par- 
ties, although, to be sure, charismatic chiefs are 
sometimes found in parties of more flexible be- 
liefs. In general, charismatic leaders are, as regards 
political parties, primary phenomena. In other 
words, they are the founders of them; it is they 
who engender and start parties. But the history of 
political parties demonstrates also that there is a cer- 
tain number of inverse cases. Then it is the party 
which is the primary phenomenon. From the chron- 
ological point of view the leaders are then secon- 
dary; that is to say, they appear later, when the party 
is already active. But that in no way diminishes the 
intensity of their force, once acknowledged, pro- 
vided that the pre-existing party is without other 
leaders of equal value. 

In the second place, there are parties which have 
for their bases, a priori, interests of economic and 
social classes. And these are especially workers’ 
parties or parties of peasants or of the lower middle 
class—what the French call “les petites gens”— 
since the bourgeoisie cannot, by itself, form a party. 
It is necessary to add still a third category composed 
of political parties which have been inspired by 
political or moral ideas—general and abstract—of 
a Weltanschauung. When this conception rests on 
a more developed and minutely elaborated dogma, 
one can speak of doctrinaire parties whose doc- 
trines are, however, a privilege of leaders. Here we 
are in the presence of parties of free trade or pro- 
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tection, or of those which speak of the rights of 
liberty or of justice (To each the fruit of his labor; 
or, To each according to his abilities; or, To each 
according to his needs), or, again, of those which 
speak of authority. 

It is, however, evident that this differentiation 
into parties of patronage, parties of social or eco- 
nomic interest, and parties of doctrinaire consist- 
ency is neither sharp nor final. It is not sharp, for 
the simple reason that past and present parties 
represent, in large degree, intermediate nuances or 
combinations, in which the competent observer will 
not fail immediately to recognize the existence, 
sometimes in very unequal proportions, of con- 
Stituent elements of all three categories. At all 
events, there is no doubt that the program (which 
is, so to speak, the codification of political beliefs 
that have given birth to organization) can, in the 
first category—based as it is entirely on the faith 
and authority of a single person—be rudimentary; 
while it is undeniable that the two other categories, 
and the second, perhaps, still more than the third, 
require well developed programs. But even for the 
doctrinaire parties it may be true to say, with P. 
Orman Ray, that the principles of a party are apt 
to be most conspicuous in its early or formative 
period, while in its later history politics are likely 
to overshadow principles. 

It seems to us, however, that there are still two 
categories of political parties which, while ap- 
proaching in a certain sense parties based on prin- 
ciples, have nevertheless characteristics belonging 
to other types of party that distinguish them some- 
what from their analogues. These are the confes- 
sional parties and the national parties. The former 
profess to have, not merely a Weltanschauung 
(theory of life) but an Veberweltanschauung (theory 
of metaphysical life, a belief). They are the parties 
seeking to adapt the needs of life here below, en- 
visaged as a preparatory phase, to the immortal 
life of the soul. The latter, the nationalist parties, 
may assuredly have ideas both general and univer- 
sal; they may, for example, proclaim, with the 
Italian Irredentists, with Stanislao Mancini and 
Terenzio Mamiani, the priciple of nationality, un- 
derstood in its true sense as the right of each peo- 
ple, and of each fraction of a people, to complete, 
unconditioned sovereignty. However, at least ever 
since 1870, the national parties practicing this ideal 
have transformed themselves into nationalistic 
parties. These are, in a sense, more limited and de- 
void of general principles, because one cannot con- 
ceive of a general principle which stops at the 
frontier, or, still worse, which crosses it only to 
refuse to other nationalities the claims to liberty and 


freedom which they jealously reserve for them- 
selves. 

It is, nevertheless, equally true that many other 
political principles in the course of time function in 
a manner exactly opposite to their original and gen- 
eral aims, e.g., the principle of freedom of thought. 
One can say that optimists are, in general, ex- 
tremist theoreticians. The consequences of this have 
been well put by Georges Sorel in writing of the 
Jacobins: “If, unfortunately, they find themselves 
armed with great political power allowing them to 
realize an ideal that they have conceived, optimists 
may lead their country to worse catastrophes. They 
are not long in recognizing, indeed, that social 
transformations are not achieved with the facility 
they had expected; they attribute their disappoint- 
ments to their contemporaries, rather than explain 
the march of events in terms of historic necessity; 
thus they end by attempting to remove those peo- 
ple whose evil desires seem to them dangerous to the 
welfare of mankind. During the Terror, the men 
who spilt most blood were exactly those who had 
the keenest desire to enable their fellow-creatures 
to enjoy the golden age of which they had dreamed, 
and who had the strongest sympathy for human 
misery. Optimistic, idealistic, and sensitive, as they 
were, these men showed themselves the more in- 
exorable as they had a greater thirst for universal 
well-being.” 

But if the unconscious identification of finali- 
ties—material or immaterial, it matters little—with 
the general good seems to be an absolute law of 
our spirit; it is none the less true that of all the 
social groups it is the national political party 
which uses and abuses this principle the most. For 
each nation believes that it must accomplish mis- 
sions, either of liberty (the French in the Revolu- 
tion), or of order (the Germans under William IJ), 
or of civilization (the “white man’s burden”), or of 
discipline, or of morality, or of other ideals. All 
of these occur in endowing them with presumptive 
rights over neighboring peoples, who are judged 
incapable of facing their jobs without being forced 
to obey orders issued by the missionary people. The 
good faith, which very often springs from this idea 
of a mission, communicating itself to national col- 
lectivities, gives them the aplomb and energy of 
which they have need in order to achieve their 
goals. This is as much as to say that those critics 
who estimate that in their aggressive actions na- 
tional groups are fundamentally ferocious and 
savage are profoundly wrong. At bottom, this fe- 
rocity and savagery which cause people to trample 
under foot and wipe out the interests and aspira- 
tions of others are only the forms in which the 
missionary—and almost always the visionary— 
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conviction manifests itself. Missionary peoples are 
ferocious and savage not in their feelings but in 
their actions. 

However, as I have attempted to prove in one of 
my books, the need for organization (what Ameri- 
cans call machinery) and the ineluctable tendencies 
of human psychology, individual and group, cause 
distinctions of origin in the main to disappear. The 
political party as such has its own peculiar soul, 
independent of the programs and rules which it 
possesses and the eternal principles with which it is 
embued. The psychology of the crowd is fairly the 
same in the socialists and the nationalists, in the 
liberals and the conservatives. In group movements, 
with rare exceptions everything proceeds naturally, 
and not “artificially.” The fact that the people follow 
their Jeader is quite a natural phenomenon. “To use 
the term exactly,” Rousseau has said, “there has 
never existed a true democracy, and none can ever 
exist. It is against natural order that the great num- 
ber should govern and that the few should be 
governed.” Our consistent knowledge of the po- 
litical life of the principal civilized nations of the 
world authorizes us to assert that the tendency 
toward oligarchy constitutes one of the historic 
necessities, one of the iron laws of history, from 
which the most democratic modern societies and, 
within those societies, the most advanced parties, 
have been unable to escape. 

By giving themselves leaders, the workers create 
with their own hands new masters, whose principal 
means of domination consists in their technical 
and intellectual superiority and in the inability of 
the masses to control the execution of their com- 
mands to the leaders. In this respect, the intel- 
lectual has played a role in party politics which has 
many times been the subject of profound study. 
Moreover, the mechanism of the socialist party of- 
fers to the workers, thanks to the numerous salaried 
and honorary positions of which it disposes, a possi- 
bility of making a career, which exercises on them 
a force of considerable attraction. Now, to the de- 
gree that the political calling becomes complicated 
and the rules of social legislation multiplied, there 
is imposed on the leaders of political parties an 
existence more and more professionalized, based on 
a continuously widening knowledge, savoir-faire, 
routine, and sometimes delicate finesse. This is 
why the distance between the leaders and the led 
grows constantly greater. Thus one can place one’s 
finger upon the flagrant contradiction which exists, 
in mature parties, between democratic declarations 
and intentions, on the one hand, and the concrete 
oligarchic reality, on the other. Hence the con- 
tinuous raising of conflicts, often Shakespearian in 
character, in which the comic borders upon the 


tragic. It may, therefore, be said that the organiza- 
tion constitutes precisely the source whence con- 
servative currents debouch upon the plain of de- 
mocracy, causing devastating inundations which 
render that plain unrecognizable. 

Such a G6iterddmmerung can in no way sur- 
prise analytic and alert spirits. Long ago Adam 
Smith’s teacher, the Scottish philosopher Hutche- 
son, remarked that the patience of the people has 
always been too great and its veneration for its 
leaders too inept. Furthermore, for Pareto, the 
contemporary era is in no way characterized by 
the augmentation of sociality and the diminution 
of individualism. Fundamentally, it can be only a 
question of a quadrille chassé-croisé. For example, 
the sentiment of subordination, whicn was mani- 
fested in former days by the subjection, more or 
less voluntary, of inferior classes to superior 
classes, has today merely been replaced by the sub- 
mission of the inferior classes to the leader of their 
party, the syndicate and the strike, and by the 
submission, less apparent, of the superior classes 
to the scum of the people, who have never been 
the object of so much flattery as in the present. 
And Gabriel Tarde has referred to two correlative 
sentiments of modern times, namely, the morbid 
mistrust of the democratic public for its master, 
and the fear, the malice, the insipidity of the so- 
called master who submits to all the orders of his 
inferiors. Naturally, experience informs us that 
the sycophant and demagogic chief himself con- 
siders flattery merely as a means, his aim being 
always that of dominating the crowd. The democ- 
racy clings to the lofty rungs of the orator’s ladder, 
Charles Maurras has said, just like a woman—for 
the mob is feminine—whose imagination greets 
with transport the element which is able to excite 
her. And Thomas Carlyle well stated before him: 
“No British man can attain to be a statesman or 
chief of workers till he has first proved himself a 
chief of talkers.” 


The Democratic Appeals 


Democracy is of a massive nature. Therefore it 
cannot function without masses. Parliamentarism 
presupposes electionism, electionism*implies elec- 
toral masses. It follows from this that political par- 
ties are in vain partly aristocratic in origin and in 
aim; for it is none the less true that they are forced 
to make use of the masses. At election time, the 
aristoi candidates deign to descend from their man- 
sions and to bestir themselves among the yokels in 
order to obtain the majority in their districts. That 
is not astonishing. They are not indeed ridiculous 
enough to speak in these solemn and decisive mo- 
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ments for the privilege of minorities, and to restrict 
themselves to accepting exclusively the votes of that 
portion of their fellow men who are sole possessors 
of the governing vocation. Inasmuch as they must 
rely upon the medium of election, the aristocratic 
parties make the best of a bad job. After all, the 
aristocrats cling to the hope of persuading the 
masses indirectly to renounce their own rights by 
their own votes. It is, at bottom, the ideal of the 
Prussian Junkers and the French aristocrats, who, 
to democratize themselves, discard the cast-off gar- 
ments of royalty. Moreover, parties of huge eco- 
nomic and social classes or interests also follow 
this method of camouflage very closely. The ma- 
jority parties also take care, in political elections, to 
address themselves not alone to their associates. 
In democracy every one appeals to the people, to 
every one of the people, without discrimination. 
The Socialist party—the most strictly proletarian 
—does not hesitate to solicit openly, at the proper 
time, the suffrage of artisans, peasants, and petty 
bourgeoisie. A Socialist who before the elections, 
and afterward, has only a very narrow conception 
of what is meant by the working class, loves, dur- 
ing the campaign, to stretch the theoretical extent 
of this class to the point of including capitalists, 
providing, of course, that they are not too refractory 
to accord to their employees, in such a case, some 
small wage increment. 

This tendency, immanent in contemporary po- 
litical life, and which a wag would be tempted 
to denominate a game of hide-and-seek, manifests 
itself even in the names that political parties are 
accustomed to give themselves in democratic coun- 
tries. Indeed, in a democracy, political parties tend 
to envelop themselves in a very thick terminological 
fog, and one of nearly even color. Here are a few 
modern political nomenclatures. In France, the 
Liberal Action, the Progressive Republicans, the 
Republican Union, the Democratic Left, the Radi- 
cal Left, the Radical-Socialist Republicans, the So- 
cialist Republicans. In Germany, the German 
Popular party, the German People’s National 
party, the German People’s party, the Democratic 
party, the Social Democratic party, and the Chris- 
tian People’s party. In Switzerland the names of po- 
litical parties differ scarcely at all from those 
used among their larger neighbors. One would say 
that no party is distinguishable from the others. 
All the German and French parties are more or less 
equally “popular,” “democratic,” and “national.” 
This tendency is a beautiful example, indeed, of the 
application of Darwin’s law of adaptation to en- 
vironment carried over into the political field. It 
is almost cryptic mimicry. In the French elections 


of 1848 the candidates of almost all shades of po- 
litical opinion liked to call themselves workers and 
socialists, in homage to the first universal suffrage. 
Nowadays they are all democratic. 

The influence which the omnibus tendency exerts 
on political parties is also very distinctly apparent 
in the tactics of the confessional parties. Let us 
remember, for example, that in the most important 
countries of Europe, where there is a Catholic 
party it has the habit of carefully concealing its 
essential character by the designations it uses. 
None ventures to call itself Catholic. In Italy, the 
Catholic party calls itself, quite simply, “Popular”; 
in Germany, it becomes the “Center party.” But 
further: the latter party offers strong inducements 
tu have among its members, even among its official 
representatives, a certain number of Protestants. 
In Italy, at the congress held by the Catholic party 
at Easter, 1923, in Turin, Don Sturzo, under the 
pretext that a party truly Catholic is a contradictio 
in adjecto (the word Catholic signifying universal, 
and the word party signifying partial), advanced the 
thesis that his party should be strongly non-confes- 
sional. This omnibus tendency has penetrated even 
into parliament. If this needs demonstration, it 
will suffice to cite, in France, the paradoxical exist- 
ence in the Palais Bourbon, in addition to the po- 
litically constituted groups, of a “group of deputies 
not enrolled in any group,” which includes men of 
every shade of opinion, and which even names a 
bureau. 

There is, of course, among political parties a 
differentiating tendency, which we shall designate 
a centrifugal tendency, by which they are induced 
to distinguish themselves one from another, whether 
in their program and theoretical basis or in their 
daily manifestations. Moreover, this tendency 
seems to he repressed and often diverted by a much 
strongei tendency inherent in all political parties. 
This is the integrative tendency of the numerical 
maximum, mortal enemy to all freedom of pro- 
gram and of thought. It is a centripetal tendency, 
and, in fact, only the logical consequence of the 
fundamental tendency that dominates the life of 
political parties, namely, the tendency toward the 
conquest of the state. Where there are only two 
parties, as in America, this system is already the 
extreme expression of the victory of the centripetal 
tendency over the centrifugal. This victory seems 
still more manifest considering the fact that the 
Democrats and the Republicans are at present 
almost devoid of theoretical or programmatical 
differences, so that they can both address them- 
selves to the electorate without any “ballast” of 
differentiating ideas. 
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False Party Classifications 


In truth, the raison d’étre of the political party 
is the push for power. Here the objectives certainly 
differ, some wishing to reach their goal in a peace- 
ful fashion, without agitation (evolutionary as it 
were). Others, believing that by evolutionary 
methods they may never attain their ends, prefer 
an action or a series of actions more vigorous and 
rapid, by tactics called revolutionary. And it is 
likewise obvious that the conceptions of political 
parties are no more identical in the action to be 
taken after success—action which will depend, at 
least in principle, on conceptions which they have 
formed of the role of the state, and which may, in 
theory, even contemplate its abolition. For to de- 
stroy, it is necessary first to capture. At any rate, 
the first stage of the political party is determined 
by its ardent desire to absorb power, to become 
the state. Also the final goal of the party consists 
in statization. This is why, while awaiting utopia, 
the party will try to establish at the outset as much 
as possible a little state within the state. One may 
thus sustain the thesis that the most accomplished 
political party will be that one which will have 
created in its own ranks all the organizing and in- 
tellectual details of a nature to make it capable 
some day to assume the functions of the state, in 
complete form, just as Minerva issued fully armed 
from the brain of Jupiter. 

It will be worth while to deal briefly with Vil- 
fredo Pareto’s theory of political parties. Like 
Max Weber, the author of these lines, and others, 
Pareto begins with the premise that political parties 
seek power. He then divides parties into two es- 
sential groups. First, there are the parties which de- 
vote themselves to government. This group em- 
braces alike the party in power and those that do 
not hold it but aspire to it with good chance, and 
that meanwhile form the parties of opposition. Sec- 
ond, there are the intransigent parties which would 
hardly attain power. These last contain a greater 
number of fanatics, but also of honest men, than 
the other parties which are less ferocious but like- 
wise more depraved. Let us note in passing that, 
according to an axiom of Jtalian juridical sociology, 
it is not a universal supposition that a government is 
composed of honest men. An eminent Italian so- 
ciologist, Gaetano Mosca, considers it even difficult 
for an honest man, having achieved the realization 
of his political ambitions, to resist deterioration of 
his moral sense, and seems to prefer that the hon- 
est man remain and act outside of the government, 
though capable of influencing public opinion. 

We should not dare to say, however, that the 
differentiation of Pareto is impeccable. In the first 


place, his point of view is, in my opinion, er- 
roneous. To divide political parties into those that 
have “arrived” and those that have not or do not 
wish to do so, is to set up chance as a criterion, un- 
less one considers that there are political parties 
which have amused themselves in being intransigent 
out of pure whimsy, which is inadmissible. For if 
there are parties that, at a given moment, refuse to 
take office, even when it is offered to them like a 
ripe fruit, this refusal does not signify a renunciation 
forever—a thing which would be for them equiva- 
lent to suicide. The refusal, on the contrary, is in- 
spired in these cases by the fear either of not yet 
being ready to assume with impunity the respon- 
sibilities of government, or of being uncertain of 
the obedience of their adherents, divided by differ- 
ences of opinion on the tactics to be followed; or, 
again, because they fear accepting but a Trojan 
horse and falling into an ambush or a trap which 
their enemies have laid for them. It is certain that 
such refusals (recent examples have been furnished 
by the Italian and French socialist parties) may be 
judged in a very different manner, as approaching a 
“policy of missed occasions and of tardy repent- 
ance.” Whatever it is, these refusals to assume 
power have, as we have seen, an accidental and 
casuistical political causation, and always imply 
the party’s hope of being able at an early maturity 
to redeem the mortgage on government and to con- 
quer the state under political constellations more 
lucky and more promising. 

In the second place, by identifying the party 
“arrived” and the party transigent, Pareto implies 
a relation between conquest of power and political 
compromise which certainly can often be verified, 
but which, nevertheless, is very far from forming 
a sovereign law capable of comprehending the 
extremely varied history of modern political 
parties. 

Here, still another question arises. May one, 
perhaps, distinguish political parties according to 
whether their aspirations are fixed in past history 
or in political progressivism? Are there not, indeed, 
retrogressive and reactionary parties and progres- 
sive parties? There resides in this nomenclature a 
modicum of truth. One can undoubtedly discern 
parties tending toward a re-establishment of politi- 
cal and social institutions which have existed and 
which are judged superior and more suitable than 
the state of things which has replaced them. 
Parenthetically, we may add that, pursuant to this 
uniquely historical criterion of time—which in- 
volves neither the idea of liberty, nor that of author- 
ity, nor yet that of any other principle of political or 
philosophic order—one should logically designate 
as retrogressive, for example, the anti-Bolshevist 
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parties in Russia, as well as the liberal anti-Fascist 
parties in Italy, the monarchist parties of France and 
Germany, and the irredentist parties in the countries 
detached from their fatherlands. Of course, this 
criterion gives us a most incongruous collection of 
political organizations in which are found joined 
together mortal enemies bound to one another by 
but a single tie: their common aspiration toward a 
pre-existing state of things, whatever it may have 
been. On the other hand, there is a group of politi- 
cal parties certainly no less incongruous than the 
collection we have just examined. These are the 
progressive parties, envisaging a new state of things 
which has never existed in history, but which they 
deem possible, desirable, and practicable. The 
prototypes of these parties are the socialist parties 
in central and western Europe. 

It would, however, not be exact to classify polit- 
ical parties in two categories, those of the past and 
those of the future. This is true, in the first place, 
because whoever dares to range himself along with 
partisans of Giambattista Vico’s philosophy of 
history—the kernel of which consists in the cyclical 
theory of corsi e ricorsi—would not at all doubt 
the thesis that the present is merely a contradictory 
parenthesis between the past and the future, with 
the result that the future often possesses a greater 
affinity with the past than it does with the present. 
In the next place, one lacks the historic sense if 
one supposes it possible completely to restore the 
past. Epochs of history do not lend themselves to 
photographic reproduction. In the process, some- 
thing has been altered, some one has moved, as 
regards congruity of situation and agreement of 
will. This is why parties of the past should not 
imagine themselves able to re-establish the tempora 
acta as they were. The future must perforce be 
influenced by the durable changes which have been 
produced, the “reactionary” party must take ac- 
count, not only of the real advantages evolved by 
the disliked present order which it is trying to 
eliminate, but also of the new fundamental inter- 
ests which this régime has created. Let us cite 
two examples. In France, the defeat of the great 
Revolution and of the fulfillment (though incom- 
plete) which it found in Napoleon I, even while 
involving the return of the Bourbons and the so- 
called Restoration, did not—despite the promises 
of indemnity made to the €migrés—at all restore 
the old great landed estates. The reaction inter- 
fered but slightly with the new peasant class, which, 
through fas aut nefas, had been called into being 
by means of the redistribution of confiscated 
property of the aristocrats. Although it is somewhat 
undesirable, and indeed hazardous, to predict a 
future enveloped in the mists of the unknown, it 


seems clear that the fall of Bolshevism, uncertain 
though it be, will end in enormous transformations 
within the legal and economic constitution of 
Russia, but will leave intact the new forms of small 
agrarian property which, at the expense of the 
nobility, have replaced the latifundia. 

A word more on the question, terminological in 
the extreme, of parties called revolutionary. Too 
often is assigned to the term “revolutionary” special 
historical significance derived from the memory 
men preserve of the great French Revolution, 
which is generally considered the prototype of 
revolutions. It follows that one attaches the word 
only to the struggles for liberty undertaken by in- 
ferior social classes against their superiors. And in 
addition to this, the popular interpretation of the 
term involves the existence of violence and blood- 
letting; whereas, from the purely logical point of 
view, the word implies only a fundamental change 
of a legal order, no matter what means are employed 
to consummate it. Hence one can sustain the thesis 
that the terms “revolution” and ‘“counter-revolu- 
tion” are, after all, equivalent. There is only a 
moral difference between them, and this difference 
is merely subjective. 

In 1831, a Prussian historian, Friedrich von 
Raumer, wrote from Paris these sensible words: 
“For liberals, the word ‘revolutionary’ signifies the 
suppression of a decrepit and obsolete social order, 
pernicious and ignominious; while ‘counter-revolu- 
tion’ is in their eyes equivalent to a leaning toward 
injustice and an outworn order. On the contrary, 
their opponents, the conservatives, understand by 
the word ‘revolution’ the aggregate of all follies and 
delinquencies; while the word ‘counter-revolution’ 
is for them a synonym for order, authority, and 
religion.” It is, then, a question of words that 
express only sentiments and evaluations perhaps 
quite appreciable but entirely personal and arbi- 
trary. Political science should not countenance 
such kinds of terminology. 

Certainly what may appear to some the debacle 
of democracy and a sad, nearly irremediable, lesion 
of its eternal principles can seem to others the 
confirmation of a salutary law. This law prescribes 
that men, in every enterprise requiring collective 
action, must submit their particular movements to 
the rule of the single will of a leader, and that, 
of the two possible attitudes, loyalty and mistrust, 
to be assumed toward that leader—to whom 
democracies must have recourse—the former is the 
only one that is constructive and generous. 

Since the World War, two new parties, inspired 
by the ideas of August Blanqui on minorities, and 
sull more by the severe and diversified conceptions 
of the French syndicalist movement under the 
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spiritual direction of Georges Sorel (Pareto’s 
friend), have arisen. The parties have a new basis, 
that of the elite. Both consequently find themselves 
in deep-seated contrast with the current democratic 
and electionist theories. In Russia, bolshevism, 
while seizing the central power with an unheard-of 
violence, has imposed on the majority of the pop- 
ulation the domination of a proletarian minority. 
In Italy, fascism, gifted with the same élan vital, 
snatched the power from weak hands and called 
to itself, in the name of the country, the minority 
of active and energetic men who are always to be 
found. 

Moreover, the anti-democratic and theoretically 
minority elite is rather unable to set completely 
aside the principle of the masses. For more than 
a century, liberalism, democracy, and socialism 
have daily addressed themselves to all classes of 
the people equally. Let us add to this the method 
of modern patriotism, which we know to be of a 
revolutionary nature both by its origin and by its 
tactics, and which has never ceased to attract to 
it or to try to fascinate the very last molecule 
of the national community. Indeed, on the eve of 
the Revolution, France was (or seemed to the 
democrats to be) merely an assemblage of people 
badly united, in part strangers to one another. In 
spite of a constant tendency toward unity, this 
France of the ancien régime appeared to exhibit 
only diversity, disorder, heterogeneity; to con- 
temporaries it offered the aspect of chaos. France 
was united neither in civil legislation (which in- 
cluded more than three hundred local systems of 
law, often contradictory), nor in administration, 
nor in judicature, nor in military arrangements, 
nor in communal life, nor in anything at all. Also, 
in order to voice in this disunited country the 
sentiment of la patrie moderne, one must give to 
the whole of France, urban and rural, leave to 
speak. Heaven knows how much she made use 
of it in the cahiers of 1789. 

Now, with the awakening of the laboring and 
peasant masses which followed thereupon for 
nearly a century and a half, the phenomenology 
of the facts which unroll continually before our 
eyes demonstrates that today the elite is no longer 
able to maintain its power without the explicit or 
tacit consent of the masses upon which it in numer- 
ous ways depends. There is, then, between the 


party, monopolistic and so far master of the state 
as to be confounded with it, on the one hand, and 
the masses, deprived of so-called political rights, 
on the other a social constraint at all points recipro- 
cal. So, at least in Italy, the party of the elite, the 
Fascists, could but solicit, secure, and conserve 
the sympathy of the masses. In pursuing this end, 
the Fascist party was also led by political necessity, 
i.e, the need of proving to the neighboring states— 
that, although theoretically a minority, it fully rep- 
resents the authentic and autochthonous popular 
will. From this results the adoption of the con- 
sensual theory which rests (more than upon the 
popular vote) upon a public opinion mensurable 
less by the liberty of the press than by the number 
of adherents and political and economico-social 
organizations. It is to some extent popular en- 
thusiasm which serves the parties of the elite as 
justification of their acquired rights. In relying 
upon it the party of the elite loses very little of 
its theoretical purity because an elite, theoretically 
sure as it is both of its calling and its power, will, 
by definition, be self-sufficient. There is no need 
for the elite to have the majority in agreement 
with it. 

And this is truly the antinomy of anti-democ- 
racy, an antinomy not necessarily tragic but 
dangerous, consisting in a dilemma that appears 
in a form which one might liken to that of an 
accordion. For the parties of the elite describe, in 
their applied political life, a perpetual oscillatory 
movement, stimulated alternately by fortuities, 
such as the suitability of the situation, and still 
more by the two inherent tendencies, that is, by 
their doctrinaire stereotypes and by their political 
interests. Indeed, the parties of the elite, turn by 
turn, swell their structures excessively up to the 
point of embracing nearly the whole nation and 
boast of their millions of political and syndical 
assessed members, and then suddenly contract their 
frames by expelling the excess, attempting to be- 
come again minority parties, properly so called, 
namely, the parties of election and of choice, some- 
times even in proportion to a mumerus clausus. 
Between these two extreme limits, the one signal- 
ized by the indispensability of the authority of 
numbers, and the other fixed by the principle of 
homogeneity and of the strength which flows there- 
from, the pendulum oscillates unceasingly. 
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II-SOME PATTERNS OF POLITICAL 
ORGANIZATION AND AUTHORITY 


1. The Idea of Corporation 


BY OTTO VON GIERKE 


THE INTERPRETATION of the material 
set down in the Corpus juris civilis, by the flourish- 
ing science of law in medieval Italy, called forth 
theoretical reflections about the legal nature of 
corporate groups [Verbaende]. Thus, a learned 
theory of corporations came into being. 

Its foundations were laid by the glossators of 
secular law. The extant legal writings of the pre- 
Bologna period, as well as the writings of the 
Lombard school of law, fail to show even a faint 
trace of a theory of corporations. The glossators, 
however, by their thorough scholarly preoccupa- 
tion with the sources, were necessarily led to 
resume the theoretical considerations about the 
legal nature of corporate groups already made 
by the Romans. Furthermore, making the redis- 
covered ideas of a vanished era the objects of their 
own thinking, they supplied the modern science of 
law with a speculative element that was alien to 
Roman jurisprudence. They were the first to raise 
questions about the “legal nature” and the “essence 
of the thing.” They posed the fundamental question 
as to whether, and to what extent, the universitas, 
or corporate body, is essentially identical with the 
sum of its members and the whole with the sum 
of its parts. The raising of these questions sowed 
the seed for all future speculation on the nature 
of the subjectivity of corporate groups. [Ver- 
bandssubjektivitaet]. 

Yet the glossators and their immediate succes- 
sors did not go beyond the beginnings of a theory 
of corporations. Its dogmatic elaboration and full 
expression took place only around the middle of 
the thirteenth century, and—as we shall see—it 
was largely in the hands of the canonists. In two 
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respects, however, the foundations laid in this 
preparatory stage by the civilistic glossators re- 
mained crucial for the entire medieval theory of 
corporations. 

First of all, the glossators had a major share in 
introducing Roman legal views of corporate groups 
into medieval thinking. They adhered as closely 
as possible to the text of the sources, much more 
closely than their successors. They took no account 
of the specific features of the legal customs of their 
own time whenever they had, or believed to have, 
an unequivocal decision of the sources before them. 
To the extent that they understood the sources 
correctly, the glossators inevitably revived Roman 
legal notions, although this revival was at first 
limited only to the community of scholars. 

On the other hand, they themselves had already 
brought into the theory of corporations an abun- 
dance of medieval Germanic elements. Here, more 
than in any other area, the source material, difficult 
and incomplete as it was, defied their full com- 
prehension. The principle behind the separate 
statements of the sources remained hidden to them; 
the historical context escaped them; the actual 
bases of the Roman [legal] abstractions remained 
strange to them. The distinction between legal 
subjectivity of public law and the personality of 
private law—so fundamental for Roman legal 
thought—must especially have been beyond their 
comprehension. They frequently tended to make 
obvious reinterpretations and misinterpretations 
and ingenious emendations. But wherever they 
acted in such an involuntarily independent way, 
the glossators read into the sources the point 
of view of the earlier, still essentially Germanic, 
Middle Ages, whose children they themselves were. 

Through the medium of the Longobard law and 
particularly the Longobard feudal law, the Italian 
statutes, and some laws of the German emperors, 
the glossators acquired a wealth of positive Ger- 
manic legal material, which was often incorporated 
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into their system. But the whole intellectual climate 
of medieval Italy and the realities of the state and 
legal life surrounding them influenced the intellec- 
tual form into which they shaped Roman legal 
materials. With respect to the gamut of political 
ideas and styles, inseparable from corporation law, 
it goes without saying that the law which pre- 
dominated in Italy in the period of glossators was 
the Germanic law. It is thus understandable that 
the ideas of Germanic law infiltrated the glossators’ 
theory of corporations. 

But the [legal] elements of ancient Rome and 
of the Germanic Middle Ages were not amal- 
gamated in the glossators’ doctrine. From the onset, 
an inner cleavage was implanted in corporation 
theory that has never been entirely healed. The 
contradiction and conflict of these two conceptions 
led to many confusions and misunderstandings, 
but they also gave impetus to a rich theoretical 
development. 

The glossators themselves were not fully aware 
of the contradiction between the divergent con- 
ceptions with which they operated. Nevertheless, 
they discerned the point which was at the root of 
the basic predicament of the theory and of the 
cleavage of the conceptions. They took pains to 
answer the question they had introduced into juris- 
prudence, namely, the question of the conceptual 
relationship between the group as a whole and the 
sum of its parts. Yet, as we shall demonstrate, they 
did not succeed in finding a satisfactory answer. 
We search in vain through their writings for a 
cogently formulated principle that was consciously 
applied to all particulars. They covered up resulting 
contradictions by blunting the unpleasant edge of 
this or that rule or completely ignoring, as if by 
a tacit consensus, this or that logical difficulty. Only 
over relatively unimportant points do the differ- 
ences crystallize into explicit controversies. 

In its foundations, the glossators’ theory of cor- 
porations is incomplete, inconclusive, and am- 
biguous. This is true not only of the form in which 
we encounter this theory in the compilation of 
Glossa ordinaria, but also of its formulation in the 
extant writings of the mid-thirteenth century. 

We shall now attempt to reconstruct this first 
stage of the medieval theory of corporations. It 
is apparent that the corporation theory of the 
glossators and their successors contains the begin- 
nings of a juridical conception of state and ec- 
clesiastic corporate groups. But at the point where, 
in the glossators’ own view, the genuine state sphere 
begins, the medieval philosophic conception of the 
universal spiritual-temporal association of mankind 
rises above the legal conception evolved from the 
corporation law. This is the meeting ground of the 


ideas of Romanistic jurisprudence developed on 
the basis of the revived Roman law, the theorems 
derived from the doctrine of the church, political 
ideas formulated in the struggle between the 
church and the state, and philosophical reflections 
about state and church stemming from the 
renascence of ancient philosophy. Therefore, both 
here and in the subsequent stages of development 
of the medieval theory of corporations, we shall 
discuss the relevant aspects of the theoretical sys- 
tem of the jurists only so far as necessary for our 
understanding and, later on, for a comprehensive 
presentation of the public-law theories of the 
Middle Ages. 

The glossators’ concept of the corporation is 
extraordinarily broad and vague. It coincided sub- 
stantially, in their own time and during the whole 
Middle Ages, with the concept of the corporate 
group as a legal subject. The glossators did not 
find in the sources any other generic term to 
denote a subjective unit that cannot be dissolved 
into a simple communal or societal relationship 
among the many [Gemeinschafts- oder Gesell- 
schaftsverhaeltnis unter Mehreren], nor did they 
coin such a concept themselves. 

Consequently, the glossators subsume every cor- 
porate unit that is a subject of public and private 
rights—including the church and the state—under 
the one concept of corporation. The term they 
prefer most to denote it is universitas, but they 
often use terms like corpus, collegium, and even 
societas co-extensively. They nevertheless try to 
establish a more precise and consistent terminology. 
Thus, while emphasizing the general meaning of 
the word universitas, they want to regard collegium 
only as an association of “simul cohabitantes’; 
societas as an association of “non cohabitantes’; 
and corpus as any one of both instances. But they 
themselves do not carry out this arbitrary differ- 
entiation, whose legal insignificance has been al- 
ready noted by Baldus. 

The definitions of the concept of corporation 
preserved from this time are so general as to be 
applicable to any organized human corporate 
group. The Glossa ordinaria does not contain any 
definition at all. On the other hand, the definitions 
of Pillius (Summa to Cod. 11, 17, Ne 1) and of 
Hugolinus (Summa to Dig. 3, 4 No. 1), later 
attributed to Azo, were held in great respect. Yet 
Pillius says: “Collegium est personarum plurium 
in corpus unum quasi conjunctio vel collectio: 
quod generali sermone universitas appellatur, 
corpus quoque, vulgariter apud nos consortium 
vel schola.” The definition of Hugolinus is even 
more general. Lumping together the universalities 
of persons and of things and quoting a reference 
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from 1. 30 D. 41, 3, he defines: “universitas est 
plurium corporum collectio inter se distantium, 
uno nomine specialiter eis deputato.” The words 
“plurium collectio” are used to indicate the dif- 
ference from the individuum (such as “bos vel 
Socrates’) which consists of parts; the words “inter 
se distantium” are meant to exclude the totum 
integrale, the compound things (such as armarium 
vel carruca); and the words “specialiter eis depu- 
tato,” to indicate that a generic term (such as homo) 
of itself does not denote a universitas. As a sub- 
species of the universitas, Hugolinus regards the 
universitas rationabilis, which alone is meant by 
the Digest title, despite the rubric word “cujusque.” 
A corporation to him, then, is any human corporate 
group that is outwardly characterized as a separate 
entity by means of a special corporate name. 

Not only were all the then existing communities 
and associations included under this generic con- 
cept. It was also applied to institutions [Anstalten] 
and foundations [Stiftungen], which we have come 
to think of in contrast’ to the corporation. Herein 
the glossators followed the example of the sources. 
But they treated the idea of corporation earnestly, 
in a way quite different than in late Roman law 
with the institutionalized corporation concept. All 
temporal and ecclesiastic groups were not only 
classified but also treated as universitates. This 
could be done because the corporate element in 
fact was never quite lacking in the temporal groups 
of that time, and it was also present, at least as 
a norm, in the ecclesiastic groups. 

The church especially, in so far as it was dis- 
cussed as a legal subject, was subsumed under the 
concept of the corporation. The glossators came 
to realize that the word ecclesia has several mean- 
ings. In particular, one had to distinguish three 
meanings of it: the general or universal, the spatial, 
and the particular church. The ecclesia universalis 
was conceived of as an universitas endowed with 
rights and privileges. There was no need of a more 
precise specification of the nature of the church, 
since the ownership of the church property and, 
thus, the legal subjectivity in accordance with sec- 
ular law were ascribed to the individual churches. 
With regard to the individual churches, the linguis- 
tic usage that introduced the “locus pius” or “locus 
religiosus” as a subject continues. An attempt is 
even made to construe the legal subjectivity of the 
church as a personification of a thing [Sach- 
personifikation]. We read about an “archiepiscopus 
Moyses,” who advanced the view that ecclesia is 
always “locus consecratus et parietibus circum- 
datus’; that the church in this spatial sense has 
property and possessions (“quod ipse locus pos- 
sideat’’); and that, therefore, especially after a com- 


plete cessation of clerical fellowship, the church 
property is held together by walls (quod parietes 
possessionem retineant”), since in reality “etiam 
durante collegio parietes possideant.” According to 
the gloss, it might be said in support of Moyses 
that the sources actually understood the ecclesia 
mostly in terms of the church building. Yet, at 
the same time, the church was regarded as having 
the right, having possession, and being the proper 
plaintiff in an action for recovery. But this con- 
ception, which might have led to a genuine concept 
of institution [Anstalt], was not understood, and 
there were even many who rejected it as absurd. 

The prevailing view ascribed rights and privileges 
to the church in the spatial sense, but these were 
only special privileges of all consecrated places, 
such as the right of asylum, etc. The idea of God’s 
ownership of the church property expressed in 
one gloss and the popular view of ownership by 
a particular patron saint of the church were in- 
sufficient from the legal standpoint, and the 
glossators had recourse to the third meaning of 
ecclesia, i.e., ecclesia as a local corporate group. 
This must be understood whenever the church is 
discussed as a legal subject. Considering the con- 
ditions of that time, the local corporate group 
[lokaler Verband] was not conceived of as the 
congregation [Gemeinde], but only as the clerical 
fellowship [Genossenschaft]. In this way, the 
glossators arrived at a definition such as the one 
formulated by Placentinus: “ecclesia dicitur col- 
lectio vel coadunatio virorum vel mulierum in 
aliquo sacro loco constitutorum vel constitutarum 
ad serviendum Deo.” Thus, the church was actually 
brought into the corporate schema as a legal sub- 
ject, and thus the ecclesia could be counted forth- 
with among the universitates and collegia and be 
subjected to the same rules of law. Moreover, since 
it was the most privileged of corporations, the 
church could not be deprived of any right ascrib- 
able to a corporation. Consequently, it was put on 
the same level with the respublica and civitas. 

This corporate concept of the church was com- 
pletely applicable to the collegiate churches and 
monasteries. One always thought primarily of such 
churches, and the legists generally refer to cathe- 
dral churches and cloisters for the purpose of 
exemplification in corporation law. But this concept 
becomes inadequate once the collegiate arrange- 
ment is lacking or is left out of consideration. As 
soon as one is fully aware that this subsumption is 
inappropriate, one cannot help but apply the cor- 
poration law anyway. Typical in this respect is the 
glossators’ treatment of the controversial question: 
“an episcopus, abbas aut similes personae jura- 
mentum calumniae ipsi subire debeant.” A legal 
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dispute about the components of church property 
is obviously assumed. In such a case, the prelate 
acts alone, not as a head of the collegiate body or 
with the collegiate body co-acting. There is a dis- 
pute over whether, in such an instance, the prelate 
can be represented in taking the oath. The right 
to swear through a syndicus or actor is regarded as 
a privilege of the universitas. Several legists, nota- 
bly Aldricus, refuse to grant this right to the 
bishop or abbot, “quia isti non sunt universi nec 
universitas,” (or as a gloss says: “quia ipse nec 
univ. nec corpus nec coll. est”), and because they 
are represented by a regular procurator without the 
rights of a syndicus. In spite of this, the opposite 
view of Johannes Bassianus, i.e., the application of 
the corporation law, became prevalent. The reason- 
ing was that the prelate does not litigate on behalf 
of himself but on behalf of the ecclesia and is, 
thus, on an equal footing with a guardian or a 
similar “Jegitimus administrator.” But it remained 
unanswered what the represented ecclesia really is. 

As a tule, little attention was paid to churches 
employing only one clergyman. Only Azo, who is 
generally commendably precise, tried to formulate 
a church concept comprehensive enough to include 
such churches. He defines ecclesia as “‘persona con- 
stituta ad serviendum Deo vel collectio personarum 
plurium ad idem destinata.” But he obviously desig- 
nates thereby only the outward form of the ideal 
legal subject and leaves unsolved the question of 
the nature of this subject in case of its being repre- 
sented by una persona. In his further discussion, 
Azo, like other glossators, makes the assumption 
that the church acts as a collegium. 

Charitable endowments did not evoke a special 
concept of institution or foundation as an addition 
to the concept of corporation. On the one hand, as 
church institutes, they were classed together with 
the ecclesiae; on the other hand, they were sub- 
sumed under the generic concept of collegia and 
corpora. This classification is a result of the old 
conception according to which even the personae 
miserabiles in the hospital or poorhouse constitute 
a collegium. 

The fact that the legists subsumed the churches 
and ecclesiastical institutions under the corpora- 
tion of Roman law had an important consequence, 
namely, that the canonists, in their turn, could 
incorporate the Roman corporation law into the 
church doctrine of ecclesiastical institutions. In 
this medley of the elements of fellowship [Genos- 
senschaftlich] and of institutions [anstaltlich], the 
legists gave precedence to the idea of fellowship, 
whereas the canonists embraced the institutional 
idea. 

No less important was the fact that the glossators 


subsumed the organs of the state of their time 
under the concept of corporation and consequently 
under Roman corporation law. In strict adherence 
to the classical texts, the glossators apply the Ro- 
man concept of the state only to the empire (Reich) 
of their time, identifying it with the Roman empire 
of the Caesarean era. For all other corporate 
groups, be they kingdoms or independent repub- 
lics, they retain the concept of universitas. 

However, the glossators would hardly have re- 
proved the later conception, which saw in the em- 
pire (Reich) itself only the most supreme and most 
inclusive universitas. But they do not yet make such 
an explicit subsumption. Rather they uphold in 
their theory the contrariety between the empire 
and other corporate groups as they found it in the 
sources. They put into the Roman concept of corpo- 
ration a content that makes it possible for it to be 
used for theoretical construction of entities having 
all the characteristics of the state, save formal 
sovereignty. 

The glossators insist that the Roman Empire is 
the only state in the sense of the sources. They 
claim the plenitude of power of the state only for 
the Emperor. This plenitude of power follows from 
his exclusive possession of the imperium conferred 
upon him by the populus Romanus. And where- 
ever the senate and the people are mentioned as 
bearers of state rights, in addition to the Emperor, 
the glossators apply these passages literally to the 
Roman senate and Roman people of their own day 
and treat the urban community of medieval Rome 
as the privileged respublica Romana and as the 
capital of the empire. In their view, there is no 
temporal sovereign but the Emperor, no real res- 
publica but the respublica Romana. They regard 
all other holders of public authority, including 
kings and princes, as Roman magistrates with a 
derivative imperium; and their lands, as Roman 
provinces and city districts. Every self-contained 
commonalty—vaguely defined as populus, as civi- 
tas, or as respublica—fits into the framework of the 
Roman universitas, no matter whether it is com- 
pared, as in the monarchical constitution, to the 
universitas provinciae under the praeses provinciae, 
or, as in a republican constitution, to the Roman 
municipium. : 

Nevertheless, the idea of a true disestablishment 
of the territorial and municipal corporate groups 
was not contained in the teachings of the glossators. 
No matter how much the glossators tried to en- 
hance the imperial power, the medieval empire 
[Kaiserreich] was much too removed from a genu- 
ine and exclusive state to make it plausible for 
them to resuscitate, though only in theory, the 
Roman conception of public law concentrated in 
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the sphere of one single will. And it was impossible 
to deny independent publicistic legal subjectivity 
to the more or less independent territories and 
municipalities, which contained the beginnings of 
the state structure to a far greater extent than was 
the case in the Reich, and especially to the power- 
ful city republics of Italy, in whose midst the 
glossators themselves lived. If the medieval lands 
and cities were to be regarded as provinces and 
municipal towns of the Roman law, the compelling 
nature of these facts forced an expansion of these 
concepts that was alien to the sources. This oc- 
curred in such a way that all fundamental con- 
cepts of the Roman law of state were unconsciously 
assimilated by the glossators to the medieval point 
of view. Roman offices came to be regarded as 
official prerogatives, jurisdictions as privileges, the 
imperium merum and mixtum and the jurisdictio 
as patrimonial or feudal property of their owners. 
The conception according to which public power 
was an object of acquired rights was thus brought 
into the sources. The associations [engere Ver- 
baende] or their heads obtained many publicistic 
power rights that could be traced to enfeoffment of 
superior power, but which were thought of as in- 
dependently acquired subjective rights even with 
regard to the grantor of the fief. Indeed, the in- 
ternal corporate rights were regarded as original 
attributes of the entity of every corporate group. 
The universitas thus became a self-contained body; 
its very concept held the quintessence of a public 
community [oeffentliches Gemeinwesen], and it was 
capable of absorbing all the constituents of the 
State. 

In principle, however, the glossators do not agree 
to applying the name of the public community to 
the associations [engere Verbaende]. Following the 
sources, they assert that the terms “res publica,” 
“jus publicum,” “bona publica” can be rightly ap- 
plied only to the empire and the city of Rome, other 
commonalties being “loco privatorum.” They also 
uphold the lasting validity of the internal and ex- 
ternal provincial and municipal law of the Justinian 
era. For this reason, they attribute to the cities only 
the importance of the Roman municipia, and ex- 
plain the independent status of the Italian cities, 
which is inconsistent with that notion, mostly as 
usurpation. In all jurisdictions that, according to 
Roman administrative organization, are in some 
way permanently connected with provincial or 
municipal administration, the glossators see the 
rights of such corporate groups, loaned one and 
for all and hence vested rights. For them, these 
corporate groups [Verbaende] are the equivalents of 
provinces and municipia. They concede the pos- 
sibility of an enlargement of a thus constituted 
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normal sphere of authority by special privileges of 
the Emperor or by other legitimate legal titles, 
from which they naturally let follow other acquired 
rights. On the basis of misunderstood passages, 
they finally grant to any recognized universitas 
autonomy, jurisdiction, election of the head, and 
other rights of self-administration. Actually, they 
elevate the associations [engere Verbaende] of the 
empire to public communities. The glossators in- 
creasingly apply the concept and the right of res- 
publica, of jus publicum, and of bona publica to 
the individual populi and civitates, with the usual 
provisos. Indeed, the glossators sometimes openly 
admit that they ascribe to the corporation a public- 
law sphere of its own. 

Yet, having taken from the Romans the terms 
publicus and privatus, the glossators do not make 
the complete separation of public and private rights 
in fact. Under the influence of medieval views, 
they constantly apply many public-law principles 
to situations included under Roman private law. 
Consider the continual confusion of dominance 
[Herrschaft] and property right [Vermoegensrechtt 
in the concept of dominium! Thus, the glossators 
are in the position to inject public-law content into 
allegedly private rights of corporations. 

In fact, then, the glossators’ doctrine of corpo- 
rations contains a fair amount of theory concerp- 
ing public or constitutional law. 


I] 


In view of such an expansion of the concept of 
corporation, the glossators were little prepared to 
comprehend the nature of the corporation as it was 
understood in the classical texts, since the sources 
did not contain an explicit formulation of funda- 
mental Roman ideas. Because the separation of 
publicistic and property-law aspects of the corpo- 
rate groups did not occur to them, the glossators 
lacked the key to a full comprehension of the 
various definitions contained in the sources. They 
applied anything stated in the sources about the 
public functions of a group or its head, uncritically 
to the sphere of the legal person as assumed in 
private law, and the other way round. In all their 
fumbling attempts at a conceptualization of the 
nature of corporativeness, the glossators take it 
for granted that the group [Verbandsganze] is in 
precisely the same way a subject as to property 
and as to power [Vermoegenssubjekt und Macht- 
subjekt]. 

In this sense, the glossators take from the sources 
the general idea that the corporate group, as such, 
is a unitary legal subject [einheitliches Rechts- 
subjekt]. By defining the universitas as an associa- 
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tion “in corpus unum” and comparing its members 
to the limbs of the human body, they conceive of 
the corporation as a unified whole made up of many 
parts. They ascribe to this whole its own legal 
subjectivity, by maintaining—following the classi- 
cal texts—that the universitas does not change with 
the exchange of its members, that it can last per- 
petually, and that it has a right different from that 
of the singuli. 

The glossators did not succeed in building a 
foundation for corporate legal subjectivity, since 
they failed to make the decisive step, which was 
the application of the concept of personality to the 
universitas. Not once does one find in the writings 
of the glossators the word and the concept of 
“juristic person.” The gloss characteristically re- 
frains from any comment on the famous /ex mortuo 
and on other passages of the classical texts that 
later led to the discovery of the personality of the 
corporate group. This fact makes it unnecessary to 
speculate about the nature of the corporate-group 
personality. Similarly, the theory of fictions was 
then not yet established. The first legist to write 
about the nature of the corporate legal subjectivity 
lived in the first half of the thirteenth century and 
was also a canonist. His name was Roffredus of 
Benevant. In the qu. 27 of his Questiones sab- 
batinae, Roffredus discusses the question of the 
right of recovery of a sponsor of a universitas 
against the singuli and, with a precision unusual at 
that time, evolves the distinction between the uni- 
versitas and the singuli. In this connection, he 
raises the question as to whether anybody could 
represent a pars universitatis in a lawsuit. He de- 
clares that this is logically impossible because the 
“universitas est quoddam individuum, unde partes 
non habet,” since—according to Aristotle—the 
individual is indivisible. The manner in which the 
idea of an indivisible individuality of the corpora- 
tion is expressed shows clearly that Roffredus was 
not yet familiar with the concept of persona ficta. 
This concept was to gain currency soon thereafter. 

So the glossators did not go beyond the idea that 
the corporate legal subject is identical with the 
totality [of members] [Gesammtheit]. And they 
were then confronted with an even more ponderous 
question concerning the relationship of the totality 
as a unity to the totality as a multiplicity. 

They did not reach an unequivocal decision on 
this cardinal question. The text of the sources has 
drawn them to the Roman conception, which held 
the universitas as a unitary legal subject to be an 
artificial “individual” quite distinct from the to- 
tality of its members. But the glossators were far 
from expressing and pursuing such a conception. 
They were much more profoundly influenced by 


the Germanic view holding the unity as a group- 
person, which is immanent to organized common- 
alty, to be elevated above the individual persons. 
But they were unable to come out with a legal ex- 
plication and clarification of this view. They re- 
main prisoners of the then prevalent sensory-con- 
crete way of thinking, which views the totality as 
a unity with assembled multiplicity as identical 
with the totality as a multiplicity with a dispersed 
unity. This accounts for the fact that they put forth 
many mutually contradictory statements that were 
to perplex even their successors in a later period. 
On the one hand, they make varied use of the 
Roman dictum “quod universitatis est non est singu- 
lorum,” from which it follows that the universitas 
is not identical with the sum of all its members. 
But, on the other hand, they steadfastly maintain 
that the universitas is a sum total of the individuals. 
If necessary, the word “‘singulorum” could be trans- 
lated as “of individual” rather than “of the indi- 
vidual,” so that either “omnes singuli” or “uni- 
versitas” could be construed as an antithesis of the 
“singuli.” The gloss to 1. 7 par. D. h.t., thus says: 
“yniversitas nihil aliud est, nisi singuli homines qui 
ibi sunt.” The gloss to 1. 15 par. 1 D. de dolo malo 
4, 3, explains “municipes” in terms of “sc. omnes 
generaliter.” The gloss to 1. 1 par. 1 D. h. t., says 
about the “syndicus” that he is a representative of 
an universitas and acts always “pro pluribus,” never 
“pro uno,” which is substantiated by a strange 
etymology: “nam dicitur syndicus quasi singulorum 
causam dicens.” 

Similar views emerge in other rulings and inter- 
pretations, although they are usually not expressed 
so bluntly. There is only one passage which sug- 
gests a solution for the inevitable contradictions: 
in the gloss to 1. par. 1 D. de coll. et corp. 47, 22 v., 
“competit” appears to be introducing, in its last 
sentence, the distinction between the totality in the 
collective, and the totality in the distributive, sense. 
The view of the universitas as a collective unity 
elevated to the status of a legal subject represents, in 
effect, the basic conception of the glossators. 

It may be concluded that the glossators were as 
yet not even aware of the difference between the 
corporation, on the one hand, and the communal or 
societal relationships, on the other hand. They 
protected themselves against outright confusion by 
closely following the classical texts, which on this 
very point are unambiguous. The glossators accord- 
ingly treat the universitas as a legal subject, while 
at the same time avoiding the assumption of legal 
subjectivity on the part of a societas or communio. 
The nonchalance with which they lump together the 
corporate and societal elements betrays the fact 
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that the glossators had not yet discovered the 
criterion for distinguishing between them. 

As the glossators’ view of the nature of a corpo- 
ration oscillates between the Roman and the Ger- 
manic conceptions, the details of the theory of 
corporations fluctuate correspondingly in both di- 
rections. Depending on which is determining—the 
clear language of the classical texts or the medieval- 
Germanic viewpoint of the commentators—the in- 
dividual decisions and rulings point to opposite 
basic principles. 


Ill 


To establish a corporate group, the glossators 
posit above all the requirement of recognition by 
the state. They even venture a supposition that no 
association is allowed for which there is not a 
specific proof of approval by the state. 

The glossators never expound the distinction be- 
tween a public-law permission or a permission is- 
sued by the police, on the one hand, and the grant- 
ing of a legal subjectivity, on the other hand. By 
governmental approval, a society [Verein] becomes 
collegium licitum and obtains corporate rights, 
whereas a society [Verein] without an approval, and 
thus as a collegium illicitum, not only is punishable 
but is devoid of the legal capacity to have rights and 
duties [Rechtsfaehigkeit]. Collegia licita without 
legal subjectivity are as unknown to the glossators 
as are collegia illicita with legal subjectivity. 

Although they call this required approval a “spe- 
cial” one, the glossators do not mean by this a 
special licensing of each individual society [Verein], 
but rather the permission of entire categories of 
corporations by a general rule of law. Such a rule 
they find expressed in the common written law 
favoring all types of corporations mentioned by the 
Corpus juris—either explicitly or in the opinion of 
its interpreters—as collegia licita. Therefore, they 
ascribe the corporate right to all churches and 
church institutions; to all local communities, in- 
cluding rural ones (on this only seldom was there 
a divergent view); to the town councils; to the 
artisans’ guilds explicitly mentioned in the sources; 
etc. But the glossators do not hesitate to expand 
these categories whenever they feel a special need 
for it. Thus, for example, they declare as collegia 
approved by law (on the basis of 1. 7 C. de jurisd. 
omn., jud. 3, 13, which is actually little suited for 
this purpose) all fellowships [Genossenschaften] of 
business men and artisans. On the same level with 
these fellowships, they put the collectivity of uni- 
versity teachers. There was a dispute as to whether 
the universitas scholarium was approved by com- 
mon law. Some denied it and questioned the right of 


election of the rector appertaining to the universitas 
scholarium in Bologna, on the ground that the 
scholares themselves do not practice a profession 
but are comparable to the pupils of the practitioners 
and, consequently, to the apprentices of a trade. 
Other glossators again drew an opposite conclusion 
from the classical texts. And, according to a wide- 
spread opinion, every fellowship [Genossenschaft] 
dedicated to protection of common rights was re- 
garded as universitas approbata. Thus, Hugolinus 
concludes his enumeration of collegia licita with 
the words: “et ut generalius loquar, omnis con- 
gregatio potest dici licita, quae fit pro conservanda 
cuique sua justitia.” And the gloss to 1. 1 par. 2 
D. h. t. v. “aliorum” takes up this category of 
“quaelibet congregatio pro justitia conservanda,” 
cites as an example the “congregatio scholarium 
Tuscorum vel universitatis totius,” and in the end 
even ascribes to every “societas quinque vel sex 
scholarium in uno hospitio”—the right to appoint 
a syndicus for causae societatis. 

No matter how broadly or how narrowly the 
categories of the corporations recognized by com- 
mon law are conceived, one can still think of situa- 
tions in which a corporately constituted group could 
not be subsumed under these categories. In such 
cases, the necessary approval was found in a spe- 
cial “privilegium principis.” Herein was the root 
and beginning of the doctrine of the necessity 
of a character [Koncessionslehre], which became 
fully developed only later on. 

The glossators have little to say about other re- 
quirements for the foundation of a corporation. 
They merely reiterate the rules contained in the 
sources that demand a union [Verein] of at least 
three persons and tacitly assume the necessity of a 
constitution and a president. 

The glossators do not divide corporations ac- 
cording to whether their coming into existence 
was indispensable or whether they were voluntarily 
created, nor do they distinguish conceptually be- 
tween purely personal corporations and those de- 
termined territorially or by material circumstances. 


IV 


In regard to the legal capacity of the corpora- 
tion, the glossators borrow from the classical texts 
the proposition that the corporation is capable of 
owning property. They equate this with the individ- 
ual person’s capability of owning property and go 
beyond the Roman law to the extent that they over- 
look the restrictions on corporate capability of ac- 
quiring property on death by bequest and device, 
restrictions that were upheld even by Justinian. 
They regard each collegium licitum as fully capable 
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of acquiring property from the institution of an 
heir. They also ascribe to the corporations the 
capacity for specific medieval rights—particularly 
public rights—regarding property. At the same 
time, they claim for the corporations of their time 
all the private-law privileges entrusted to certain 
kinds of corporations by the Roman law. They are 
disposed to transfer the privileges of fiscus, of the 
churches, and of the cities to all corporations or 
certain types of them. This gave rise to numerous 
controversies, such as those concerning the statute 
of the period of limitations, the restitutio in inte- 
grum, the taking of possession without “imme- 
morial usage,” the debt privileges, and letting out 
on bail. We shall be concerned with these contro- 
versies only in so far as they had a direct bearing 
on the nature of the corporation. 

In accordance with the Roman law, the glossators 
treat the corporate property as ordinary individual 
property, the subject of which is the universitas as 
such. 

This idea of corporate property had to overweigh 
the residual influence, noticeable both in the Ro- 
man and the German law, of another conception 
which negates, completely or partially, the idea of 
ownership as regards public property. The often 
unclear terminology of the sources with reference 
to derelict, common, and public things was a cause 
of many difficulties to the glossators. They ex- 
tricate themselves from some of these difficulties 
by labeling the Roman category of res nullius as 
ambiguous and vague. In their view, the category 
of res nullius in the narrower sense comprises only 
the ownerless things that can be occupied; in the 
broader sense it negates only the property of indi- 
viduals, but it comprises also the res sacrae, re- 
ligiosae et sanctae, since their real owner is God 
(“sed sunt in bonis Det, hominum censura sive dis- 
positione”). Furthermore, it comprises the common, 
public, and corporate things, since they belong to 
human groups but to no single individual as such 
(“quia esse possunt et sunt hominum, licet non 
hominis singularis; nullius, i.e., hominis privati, sed 
communitatis’). As to the latter, one has to dis- 
tinguish the res communae and the true res publicae 
from the res universitatis. Both former categories 
exclude ownership, not only by individuals, but 
also by any corporate group. Only the right of 
“populus totius mundi” is applicable to them. The 
res communes are common in terms of usage and 
ownerless in terms of ownership, whereas the res 
publicae are the property of all mankind. In con- 
trast to these, the res universitatis are characterized 
by the fact that they belong to a distinct corporate 
group; they are, in the glossators’ opinion, “res 
unius populi” and, therefore, they, too, are some- 


times called res publicae, although not in the strict 
sense of that word. 

Among the res universitatis, the gloss distin- 
guishes two kinds of property, depending on 
whether it is used publicly or not. The latter, the 
glossators agreed, are just as much “in patrimonio 
universitatis” as similar pieces of property are in 
the possession of individuals. But the old contro- 
versy with regard to the res universitatis left to 
public use persisted. Placentinus maintained that 
only the right of use [Gebrauchsrecht] but not of 
property [Eigentum] itself appertains to an uni- 
versitas. This view was supported by citing par- 
ticularly the restrictions on sale and the exclusion 
of adverse possession [Ausschluss der Ersitzung]. 
And it was on this view that Roffredus based his de- 
cision in an extremely interesting quaestio about 
the possibility of executive requisition of “forum, 
theatrum, viae publicae, fontes et flumina,” on ac- 
count of communal debts. But, on the whole, the 
opposite opinion of Azo prevailed, assuming a 
dominium of the universitas. Azo notes that the 
difference between both types of the res univer- 
sitatis lies in the fact that things destined for public 
use are both in dominium and in usus, whereas the 
other things are in dominium and fructus, but not in 
usus of the universitas. The identification of the 
universitas with the totality [Gesammtheit] in this 
statement is apparent. The latter usage that made 
the distinction between res in patrimonio univer- 
sitatis and true res universitatis and that included 
under the res universitatis those assets that—as 
“civic property” [Buergervermoegen] or “people’s 
property” [Genossengut]—we usually place in con- 
traposition to the “true” corporation property 
[Korporationsvermoegen] is thus made understand- 
able. The idea of individual corporate property 
[korporatives Individualvermoegen], which by defi- 
nition negates the concept of shares in Roman law, 
had to contend with the then firmly ingrained 
Germanic idea of the property of the community. 
The glossators mistakenly read into the sources a 
contradiction which they sensed in themselves. 
They maintained that the many variations on the 
theme “quod universitatis est non est singulorum,” 
in the classical texts, are contradicted by other 
statements which patently contained: the opposite 
idea: “quod est collegii est singulorum.” They par- 
ticularly pointed out to 1. 1 par. 11. f. D. de coll. et 
corp., according to which the resigning member can 
claim his share. They also referred to 1.3 eod., 
according to which the right of the division of 
property granted to collegia illicita in case of their 
dissolution must be automatically granted also to 
collegia licita. And they referred also to the least 
relevant Nov. 123 c. 36, which rules that the 
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bishop divides the property whenever monks and 
nuns are assigned to separate cloisters. In all these 
instances, the glossators said, the shares of singuli 
are recognized, but they cannot be reconciled, ac- 
cording to other passages (arg. 1. 25 pr. D. de V.S. 
and 1. 5 D. de leg. I) with the conception of the 
property of the universitas as distinguished from 
the right of singuli: “quod ergo erat collegii, erat 
singulorum” Whereas some glossators strictly ad- 
hered to the Roman conception, in spite of the 
ostensibly contradictory statements, others among 
them regarded the applications cited in the Corpus 
juris as mere singularities, and sought to substanti- 
ate the assumption of the shares by the individuals 
with the idea that members who were leaving were 
by right always replaced by substitutes. Gradually, 
they reached the very significant opinion that the 
solution is not to be sought in the rejection of one 
or the other rule but in the distinction between 
various types of assets, each of which is subsum- 
able under a different principle or rule. Already in 
the Glossa ordinaria this opinion is considered to 
be the correct one. But this distinction was then 
obviously novel and as yet insufficiently formu- 
lated. Evidence of this is to be found in the inap- 
propriate examples cited by the gloss for one or 
the other kind of assets, e.g., recognizing the shares 
of the singuli in property built by contributions, but 
denying them with regard to assets bequeathed to 
the corporation. The distinction between the vari- 
ous types of assets was then not yet applied to the 
actual conditions of joint ownership of commons; 
and it is not mentioned in the question of an indi- 
vidual’s capacity to give legal evidence in matters 
of the universitas, although it plays an important 
role later on. 

In any case, the first foundation was laid for the 
later [legal] constructions which attempted to in- 
corporate the ideas about the legal relations in 
commons and similar local communities as found 
in the German law into the Romanistic doctrine of 
corporate property. 

As to corporate debts, the glossators began with 
the Roman ruling that universitas itself is liable for 
debts to the exclusion of its single members. But 
they supplemented it by the general rule according 
to which a propertyless universitas could be com- 
pelled to procure the property necessary to meet 
its obligations by imposing a levy on its members. 
In the back of this, of course, there was the con- 
cept of the susidiary liability of the singuli. 


V 


Moreover, the glossators altered the content of 
the sources in two ways. First, by postulating a 


special publicistic legal capacity of corporate 
groups. Secondly, by identifying the subject of 
corporate power rights with the subject of corporate 
property rights. 

The glossators constantly assume that a uni- 
versitas can acquire public rights on ground of 
special claims to the same extent as can an indi- 
vidual. The dispute about the alienability [Ver- 
ueusserlichkeit] and prescriptibility [Verjaehrbar- 
Keit] of the rights of the empire [Reichsrechte] will 
be discussed in a later section of this work on pub- 
licistic theories. 

Of particular interest here is the fact that the 
glossators derive from the nature of the corporation 
a number of privileges characterizing the corpora- 
ition as a social organism with its own special and 
independent sphere of communal life [Gemein- 
leben}. They also conclude that the corporation is 
a community [Gemeinwesen] endowed with au- 
thority over its members. While subscribing to the 
views of their time, the glossators “rediscovered” 
their ideas in the Corpus juris, to which the idea of 
specific and aboriginal inner corporate rights was 
unknown. 

Only occasionally do the glossators say that 
they regard the rights of assemblage, admission 
of new members, election of the board, and taxation 
as self-evident attributes of the corporation. By 
citing misunderstood passages from the classical 
texts, they substantiate emphatically and thoroughly 
the rights of corporate autonomy and corporate 
jurisdiction. 

As far as autonomy was concerned, one found an 
explicit recognition of “statuta municipalia,” in 
those passages that defined the jus civile as “jus 
quod quisque populus ipse sibi constituit” or as 
“jus proprium civitatis,” in contradistinction to the 
jus gentium. The controversial right of territorial 
legislation [Recht partikulaerer Gesetzgebung] for 
various categories of territorial rulers and municipal 
authorities was derived from the official privileges of 
Roman magistrates, mixing the concepts of jurisdic- 
tion and legislation. And, by assuming or postulating 
the participation of the people [Volk] or its repre- 
sentatives, the territorial corporate group [ferri- 
torialer Verband] as such was regarded as the 
proper subject of the right of territorial legisla- 
tion. The maxim which ruled out autonomy: “soli 
principi legem facere licet,” was brushed aside in 
making the assumption that it refers only to lex 
generalis and leaves local legislation free. In other 
cases, the glossators made the even bolder interpre- 
tation that this rule only means that “solus Im- 
perator solus legem facere potest,” so that the par- 
ticipation of others is always necessary. 

The right of autonomy was in no way restricted 
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to territorial communities, but was also conceded 
to voluntarily created fellowships [gewillkuerte 
Genossenschaften], at least in handling their in- 
ternal affairs (inter se). It was esay to concede the 
broadest measure of autonomy, in supposed agree- 
ment with the classical texts, since autonomy has 
always been put on par with customary law. It was 
taught that the distinction between statutum and 
consuetudo implies merely the distinction be- 
tween an explicit and a tacit consensus, so that 
consuetudo is a statutum tacitum. Although this 
theory was subjected to devastating criticism by 
Johannes Basianus, Azo, and Accursius, both 
sources of law were subordinated to the communal 
standpoint of contract. Under such circumstances, 
the cause of local autonomy benefited from the 
struggle waged for the derogative power of local 
consuetudo in relation to common written law. 

The glossators succeeded in deducing the right 
of corporate jurisdiction from the Corpus juris, 
although the basis for this was very tenuous. They 
applied particularly 1. 7 C. de jurisd. omn, jud. 
3. 13, which deals with the subordination of trades- 
men and artisans to certain special laws, in that 
elected heads of the fellowship [Genossenschaft] 
were simply regarded as judges. Inversely, the 
glossators deduced from the stipulations (in Nov. 
15) regarding the election of the defensor civitatis 
that his office is a judicature of the community, 
performed in the name and mandate of the citizens. 
The glossators argued that the confirmation by the 
praefectus praetorio, as decreed by the supple- 
mentary law, merely grants permission to the per- 
formance of jurisdictio: the jurisdictio itself is in- 
stituted by municipal election. The glossators pro- 
ceeded to state that, in general, every universitas 
will establish a normal jurisdiction by electing a 
board, and consequently the Roman rule “consen- 
sus privatorum non facit judicem” does not imply 
the “consensus universitatis.” 


VI 


The glossators’ understanding of the classical 
texts, with regard to the story of the corporation’s 
capacity to act and to have will of its own [Willens- 
und Handlungsfaehigkeit], was even more influ- 
enced by their Germanic conception and point of 
view than their understanding of the theory of 
legal capacity [Rechtsfaehigkeit]. 

Since they undoubtedly thought that the unani- 
mous will of all was the same thing as the corpo- 
rate will [Korporationswille], the glossators re- 
garded the corporation as capable of having a will 
of its own [willensfaehig]. And since every com- 
munal action of all, such as occurred during elec- 


tions and acts of assemblies, appeared to them as 
an action of the corporation, the corporation it- 
self had to be regarded as having capacity to act 
[handlungsfaehig]. 

The glossators could not comprehend the true 
meaning of the contradictory statements of the 
classical texts, because they failed to distinguish 
between the sphere of the public law and that of 
the private law. They helped themselves out by 
seeing in these contradictions mere indication of 
actual difficulties which the plural nature [Viel- 
koepfigkeit] of the universitas and the human pro- 
pensity to differences in opinion pose to the unitary 
will and action of a totality [Gesamtheit]. This 
occasioned the oft-repeated excuse to the effect that 
in the Roman rule, “universi consentire non pos- 
sunt,” one has to insert the word “facile”; and that, 
likewise, wherever a ‘“facere” of the universitas 
seems to be described as impossible, what is really 
meant is that it is difficult. The glossators also claim 
that they can cite in their support other passages 
from the classical texts in which the capacity of 
the universitas to act and to have a will of its own 
is expressly recognized. And with characteristic 
frankness and simplicity, they also include the 
“consensus universorum,’ which the emperor 
[Kaiser] promised to consider, in the lex humana, 
before enacting new laws. 

Informed by such a conception, the glossators 
see in those institutions that, in our eyes, constitute 
the corporate organization only a series of expedi- 
ents, necessitated by the difficulty of bringing about 
unanimous co-operation, on the one hand, and by 
the inability of an assemblage to undertake certain 
acts, on the other hand. For this reason, they leave 
the specific legal concepts of the corporate con- 
stitution and of corporate organs as undeveloped 
as the Roman jurists had left them. They do not go 
beyond the elaboration and exposition of positive 
rules contained in the classical texts. The unre- 
lated conception which the glossators brought into 
these texts has a modifying effect. But the actual 
state of the corporate constitutional law of their 
time was decisive. 

The two elements to which they reduce all these 
institutions assert themselves also in the glossators’ 
categorization of these institutions according to 
two distinct criteria. Those institutions owing their 
existence to the fact that unanimous joint action 
is difficult are put into one group. They are the in- 
stitutions where the will of the majority is important 
and where there is a representation of the totality 
by an assembly of the representatives [Repraesen- 
tantenversammlung]. The glossators believed that 
both of these types of institutions are essentially 
based on a legal fiction, by virtue of which an ac- 
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tion not willed or done by all is regarded as if “all” 
willed or did it. It is in this connection that the 
word “fiction” appears in the medieval theory of 
corporations for the first time. 

In the other group are those institutions that 
enable the corporation to undertake such actions 
as can be, by their nature, undertaken only by indi- 
viduals and not at all by assemblies. These are the 
institutions of corporate board, of other corporate 
officialdom, and of an individual’s authority to 
represent the corporation. Essential to these insti- 
tutions, according to the glossators, is the principle 
of agency [Stellvertretung]. The idea of fiction, by 
virtue of which the actions of individuals were re- 
garded as direct joint actions, seems to be inap- 
propriate in this context, because the glossators 
were mainly concerned with things that the totality 
cannot do. The principle of agency, on the other 
hand, could be applied more easily, since the 
medieval jurists were free from the Roman re- 
strictions on the concept of representation. The 
glossators thus put forward the rule that the uni- 
versitas, like an individual, can act “per se” as well 
as “per alium.” And while regarding the action of 
all, or the action of a majority, or of a committee 
of representatives [Repraesentantenkolleg] as the 
actual or fictitious action of the universitas “per 
se,” the actions of heads, officials, and authorized 
agents were regarded as actions of the universitas 
“per alium.” 

If we look at the former of the two just-men- 
tioned groups, we see that the glossators borrowed 
from the Roman sources the principle of majority 
as a legal rule applicable to all corporations. The 
views of some glossators about the mode of reckon- 
ing a majority already betray the influence of canon 
law. To substantiate why the minority should be 
bound by the decision of the majority, the glos- 
sators cite explicitly and exclusively a legal fiction 
and argue as follows: since it is difficult to achieve 
an agreement of all it should be decreed by law 
that whatever the majority wills or does is to be 
regarded as if all willed or did it. The glossators 
do not yet think of explaining this rule in terms 
of the nature of the corporation; they are not yet 
aware of its specifically corporate constitution and 
cite, in a veritable hodge-podge, instances of un- 
animity in purely communal conditions as excep- 
tions to the general rule, and instances of majority 
will outside of the corporations as confirmations of 
the rule! 

Nevertheless, in two respects, the principle of 
majority became a starting-point for a clearer com- 
prehension of the concept of the corporation. 

First of all, the glossators put forth the rule that 
not any decision of a majority, but only a decision 


arrived at in a proper manner, is valid as a decision 
of the universitas. By generalizing the Roman rules 
concerning the decurion assemblies, the glossators 
required that all members be summoned to meet 
—be it singly, be it in the usual public form (“per 
tubam vel campanam vel voce praeconia’)—and 
that two-thirds of them actually appear. If this is 
the case, and rejecting a different interpretation of 
the sources, the majority of those present was 
deemed to be sufficient, since the two-thirds present 
are tantamount to the whole body. But now, if ma- 
jority resolutions were contingent on an assembly 
following a determinate set of rules, the question 
arose as to whether the situation is any different in 
case of complete unanimity of all. This question, 
the answer to which is of singular importance for 
the concept of the corporation, was actually raised 
by the glossators. But this very occasion demon- 
strated that they hardly made the conceptual dis- 
tinction between the unified joint will [Gesamt- 
wille] and the sum of individual wills, between the 
constituted assembly and the sum of its members. 
In answering the question: “quid si quilibet de uni- 
versitate tibi intulit injuriam? Numquid universitas 
dicetur hoc fecisse et poterit a te conveniri?” they 
assert “videtur quod non, quia non ut universitas, 
sc. concilio habito et campana sonata vel alias eis 
convocatis, fecisset, sed quilibet, suo motu.” But 
the ruling of the Glossa ordinaria is as follows: 
“econtra quod sic; quia universitas nihil aliud est 
nisi singuli homines, qui ibi sunt.” 

Secondly, the glossators state that the majority 
resolutions [Mehrheitsbeschluesse] are valid only 
within the area of corporate affairs, but they can 
never take any individual rights away from the 
members, nor can they impose individual burdens 
on them. This was the point of departure for the 
general idea that the entire activity of the corpo- 
ration is restricted to a sphere defined by the con- 
stitution and determined by its purpose, whereas 
the individual legal spheres of the members of a 
corporate group are not at all affected. 

On an equal footing with the principle of the 
majority, the glossators put the principle of repre- 
sentation [Repraesentativprincip]. In a way alien 
to the Romans, they developed this principle as a 
general institution of corporation law from the 
law of decurions. They formulated the rule that, 
wherever the assembly of all is difficult or imprac- 
ticable, a collegium of elected representatives of its 
majority can make and carry out corporate reso- 
lutions instead of the majority of all members. But 
even this rule they based upon a legal fiction, by 
virtue of which everything that such representatives 
willed or did was to be regarded as if all members 
willed or did. This conception, of course, did not 
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prevent them from simultaneous-developing the 
idea that full powers [Vollmacht] of all members 
were bestowed by the election. Since the glossators 
had in mind especially the town-councils of their 
time, in which representative and administrative 
functions were combined, they generally interpreted 
that rule in favor of those who “govern,” “admin- 
ister,” or “preside over” a corporate group. But 
whatever the actions of heads or managers [Vor- 
steher] are thus characterized as actions of the 
“universitas ipsa,” what is understood are never 
individual managers but rather council-like col- 
legia. No fixed rules were as yet formulated in re- 
gard to the extent to which the assemblage of mem- 
bers can be replaced by the assemblage of repre- 
sentatives. Generally, in congruence with the idea 
of fiction, the glossators were inclined to make a 
considerable extension of the principle. This meant 
that wherever the majority resolutions of all would 
have been sufficient, in case of doubt the acts of 
the assembly of representatives could be attributed 
to the totality [Gesamtheit]. 

These institutions oriented to a fictitious con- 
struction of an action of the universitas ipsa were 
then contrasted by the glossators with another 
group of institutions in which an action of the 
universitas per alium was assumed. Here, again, 
the glossators altered the content of the classical 
texts in two respects. On the one hand, they un- 
critically carried out the principle of free agency 
[freie Stellvertretung], based on a contract or the 
law, with regard to public-law and private-law acts. 
On the other hand, they conceived of the relation- 
ship between the universitas and its heads [Vor- 
steher], officials, and representatives—not merely 
with regard to its possible consequences for the 
rights of property, but above all with regard to its 
publicistic content—as a reciprocal legal relation- 
ship. Instead of talking about mere distribution of 
deportments [Kompetenz], they made* the assign- 
ment of their own proper powers. [Befugniss- 
phaeren], which, even though they were freely 
founded and bestowed by the universitas, consti- 
tuted the object of vested rights of their carriers. 

Above all, the glossators take it for granted 
that each universitas has a head, a “rector,” or 
“praeses.” Using the Germanic constitutional ar- 
rangements as a model, the head of secular cor- 
porations, in their view, was the judicial-govern- 
mental director [Vorsteher]; in the ecclesiastic 
corporations, it was the prelate or rector ecclesiae. 
They considered this head of the corporate group 
to be the bearer of the powers of public authority 
[obrigkeitliche Befugnisse}, related to the group in 
question, powers to which they ascribe—under the 
Roman names of imperium merum and mixtum or 


of a mere jurisdictio—the content of Germanic 
public authorities. However, the exercise of these 
powers generally called for a single individual. The 
totality, in so far as it was independent, could 
acquire such powers, but it could not keep and 
exercise them and was compelled to transfer them 
to an individual. And, in so far as the authority in 
question originated not from the group itself but 
had its origin in the enfeoffment of superior power 
[hoehere Verleihung], it was entrusted at the outset 
to the head of the totality. Thus, according to 
medieval jurisprudence, the board [Vorsteher- 
schaft] was regarded as a sphere of power 
[Befugnissphaere] separated from the legal sphere 
of the totality [Gesamtheit] and independent on 
that totality. In every case, the rector universitatis 
was to some extent a monarchical subject with 
public authority of his own, regardless of the fact 
that his position and right could be traced back 
to a choice and a mandate of the totality. Con- 
versely, even the actual monarch was, in medieval 
jurisprudence, always regarded as a head of a 
corporation, whose sphere of power in the last 
analysis was only a separate and independent piece 
in the sphere of totality, regardless of the fact 
that enfeoffment of superior and ultimately divine 
power was thought to be the source of his power. 
Thus, in diverse groups, the head of the group and 
the totality of the group [Verbandsgesamtheit] 
confront each other as two distinct legal subjects 
as far as their special rights and duties are con- 
cerned, while being, as it were, the head and the 
limbs of one body corporate in the affairs of the 
community. 

Hence, an actual split of the corporate per- 
sonality into an institutional board or directorate 
and an associational body, as we often encounter 
in canonic and publicistic doctrine, was made pos- 
sible. Although the head of the group and the 
totality of the group appear collectively as one 
corporate legal subject, one head is at the same 
time regarded as the carrier of a special legal per- 
sonality over and above the totality, while the 
totality in its turn, even without the head, is re- 
garded as a corporation and, consequently, as a 
separate juristic person. , 

A similar position, in a less comprehensive sense, 
was assigned to other officials of the corporation. 
They, too, had to perform legal acts on behalf of 
the universitas, that is to say, acts which the totality 
could not perform at all or only with difficulty. 
This is true especially of the officials responsible 
for the current management of property matters 
and for the conduct of legal cases. Hence, they 
were regarded as representatives who stood beside 
the universitas rather than in it, and who in fact 
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did not have to belong to the universitas at all. 
Their spheres of power also could be seen as more 
or less independent in relationship to the cor- 
poration. 

Finally, the universitas was in the position to 
appoint all kinds of representatives [Bevollmaech- 
tigte] for both private and public law affairs, 
which could then represent the universitas in 
actions which the totality could not, or did not 
want to, attend directly. 

The jurisdictional powers of all those persons 
who act in behalf of the wniversitas were delineated 
on the basis of general principles regarding repre- 
sentation. They were determined partly by the 
powers of attorney conferred by the totality, but 
on the other hand, if necessary, their content was 
defined by law. In this latter connection, one spoke 
of a “legitima administratio” and meticulous care 
was exercised in defining its scope. 

In elaboration of the idea contained in the 
classical texts, the “Jegitima administratio” of the 
directors, syndics, and administrators was thought 
of as a guardianship [Vormundschaft] under which 
the universitas was placed, in analogy to the tutela, 
cura, or paternal supervision. Consequently, the 
universitas itself was thought of as a minor. Hence, 
it was entitled also to the benefits [Rechtswohltaten] 
accorded to minors. In fact, instances in which the 
universitas was not equated with the “pupillus” 
were regarded as exceptions. In the old controversy 
about the time limit of the “restitutio in integrum” 
granted the corporations, some teachers of law 
took the comparison of the universitas with the 
minor so literally that they wanted to allow the 
universitas a perpetual delay, since it will remain 
forever under age. And when the opinion pre- 
vailed that restitution is to be made only “intra 
quadrennium a die lesionis,” most of them adduced 
only reasons of expediency (“ratione infinitatis 
vitandae”’). The view of Azo that the universitas, 
though having the rights of minors, is not really 
minor et pupilla was isolated and had no effect. 

Yet this conception of the universitas as a minor 
obviously meant a partial limitation of its capacity 
to act and to have will of its own. The view of 
the glossators was that the universitas is capable 
to will and to act, but that this capacity extends 
only so far as the totality can be directly active in 
corporate affairs, either actually or by virtue of a 
fiction. On the other hand, in so far as direct action 
of an assembly is not possible, the universitas 
seemed to them to be incapable to act and in need 
of being represented by a guardian. Since in every 
universitas there are some legal transactions that 
can be performed only by representatives, the 
universitas seemed to belong to the class of subjects 


held in tutelage, subjects who “de necessitate per 
alios agunt.” 

To this were added further restrictions on cor- 
porate capacity to act, which the glossators im- 
posed by accepting the concept of state and/or 
ecclesiastical general superintendence rights as they 
found it in the classical texts. Although they came 
close to public-law viewpoints and to suggesting 
the idea of paramount guardianship [Obervor- 
mundschaft], they did not develop any concise 
principle, nor did they go beyond proclaiming 
Roman rules as a valid law. They were only 
slightly concerned with the problem of how all 
these rules about the duties of decurions, the 
decretum judicis, the required permission of the 
praeses provinciae, of the praefectus praetorio, or 
of the princeps himself were to be carried out in 
the real-life situations of their time. 


VII 


When we examine the theory of corporate 
capacity to act as it was applied to various spheres 
of activity, we find a confirmation of what we said 
above in regard to the publicistic sphere. In so far 
as the assembly of members or a representative 
committee are directly involved, such as in elec- 
tions, in the admission of new members, statutes, 
appointments of officials, etc., the action of the 
“universitas ipsa” is assumed. In so far as the 
director performs functions of public power, or in 
so far as other officials or agents act within their 
spheres of competence, then a direct representa- 
tion on behalf of the universitas is given. 

In many cases, the participation or permission 
of a superior power is necessary for such actions 
to be considered valid. 

Similarly, the corporation was thought to be 
capable of acting in the pecuniary sphere, e.g., of 
acquiring possession, concluding contracts, coming 
into a legacy, accomplishing sales, and release on 
bond. Here, too, it could act both by itself and 
through a representative, but for the current man- 
agement of property matters it needed permanent 
“administratores,” to whom a certain jurisdictional 
sphere belonged by right. In case of a sale, gift, 
relinquishment, or settlement, special formalities 
and assistance of public power were necessary. In 
this respect, the glossators repeated and often 
generalized the positive rules contained in the 
classical texts, especially those pertaining to cities 
and churches, in spite of numerous controversies 
and uncertainties. 

In applying many of these legal rules to corpora- 
tions, the glossators did not understand the difficul- 
ties that the Roman law had to overcome, since 
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they did not have any reservations that would be 
rooted in the assumption of absolute capacity to 
act on the part of the universitas, on the one hand, 
and the limited right of representation, on the 
other. The glossators regarded the theoretical 
doubts expressed on the question of the acquisition 
of property as mistakes that were repudiated later 
on, and they overlooked other pertinent ideas on 
this problem. They take as valid law only the 
positive limitation of the capacity to assume obliga- 
tion by way of loan, as it was ruled for the cities 
and churches by the lex civitas (1. 27 D. de R. C.) 
and its emendations. Yet, although the glossators 
are disposed to extend this rule to all corporations 
and to all kinds of obligations incurred by the 
receipt of money, they do not think of explaining 
it in terms of the legal person. Nor do they attempt, 
as later writers did, to explain away all fundamental 
peculiarities contained in the lex civitas by in- 
terpreting them and reshaping them in the desired 
direction. Rather, they view it as a positive ruling 
of a special type. 

The glossators believed that the universitas could 
take an oath, since the “universitas ipsa’ seemed 
to be taking an oath whenever all members, or the 
majority of members or just the majority of repre- 
sentatives took an oath in a unanimous manner. 
In this connection, the glossator referred to 
1. 97 D. de cond. et dem. 35, 1, in applying the 
jurist’s doubt about the possibility to fulfill the 
condition “si jurassent municipes’ to the material 
difficulties of such an oath. Thus the famous con- 
troversy of the glossators concerning the corporate 
oath of calumny centered not around the possibility 
of corporate oath as such, but only around the 
extent to which the corporation can be represented 
in taking the oath. 

Whereas Martinus, Aldricus, Placentinus, and 
others required, on the basis of 1. 2, par. 5 Code 
jur. cal. 2, 59, that this oath be taken by all mem- 
bers or their majority, most of the teachers of law 
interpreted the passage of the Codex, in accordance 
with Pillius, Azo, and Hugolinus, so as to mean 
that in this instance, too, the oath of the represent- 
ing authority or its majority is sufficient. Beyond 
that, on the basis of “legitima administratio” and 
by drawing an analogy with the guardians, special 
representatives of the corporations in a lawsuit 
were generally admitted to the oath of calumny 
on behalf of the universitas. In this circumstance, 
one saw clearly one of the main differences between 
such representatives and the regular procuratores. 
To substantiate this power of representation, the 
glossators never argued that the universitas as such 
was unable to take an oath bul always pointed to 
the actual, material difficulties of a collective oath. 


VI 


The corporation’s power to sue and to be sued 
was never doubted. But it is precisely before a 
court of justice that the totality itself cannot appear, 
either directly or through a representative. Hence, 
in this area, in the opinion of the glossators, the 
corporation had to be represented: it had to “agere 
et excipere per alium.” In the absence of a legiti- 
mate representative, the universitas was thought to 
be tantamount to a “pupillus indefensus.” 

The head of a corporation can act as its repre- 
sentative in a lawsuit. But a special corporate 
representation in a lawsuit can be established 
permanently or for individual disputes by means of 
an election by the totality or its representatives, by 
a mandate of the directors or administrators, by a 
decree of the statutes, or through custom. But, 
according to the glossators, neither the universitas 
itself, nor its directors or administrators can ap- 
point a regular “procurator,” since that is reserved 
only to the representation of an individual person 
litigating his own case. For procedural representa- 
tion of a corporation, one can engage the offices 
of a “syndicus,” “actor,” and “oeconomus.” These 
three kinds of representatives are carefully dis- 
tinguished from each other, in that the “syndicus” 
is only a representative of the universitas, the 
“actor” is a representative both of the universitas 
and of individuals, and the “oeconomus” can only 
be a representative of the bishopric. Actual differ- 
ences in their legal status are hardly noticeable, 
the “syndicus” and the “actor” particularly being 
treated as equals. All three categories represent an 
antithesis to the “procurator,” being distinguished 
from him by greater scope of power to act in a 
lawsuit, based on their “legitima administratio.” 

In any case, the difference between the pro- 
cedural representative of a corporation and attor- 
neys acting for an individual is only of a qualitative, 
nature. The representatives of a corporation also 
belong to the “‘procuratores” in the broader sense, 
and, like regular procurators, they are not a party 
to a lawsuit, but only representatives of the absent 
party. Therefore, in certain cases, even though the 
lawsuit may be conducted through a “syndicus,” 
“actor,” or “oeconomus,”’ one has to Gonsider the 
universitas as the true party. Consequently, accord- 
ing to the glossators, in order to put the universitas 
as such in contempt of court, the summons must 
reach the corporation while it is in assembly. This 
is closely connected with the conception of the 
criminal consequences of contumacy, a conception 
that dominated the whole doctrine. Likewise, the 
confession of a principal or syndic should be 
binding on the universitas only when it is made in 
the presence or with the approval of the totality. 
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Finally, the penalty should be imposed not on the 
sentenced representative but directly on the prop- 
erty of the corporation. 

The above conception of procedural representa- 
tives of a corporation as mere independent pro- 
curators explains, perhaps, the fact that the older 
writings on lawsuit overlooked completely, or 
almost completely, the important doctrine about 
the procedural situation of legal persons. The first 
writer on trials to put forth a detailed theoretical 
statement of this doctrine, containing a special dis- 
cussion “de syndico et actore,” is the canonist 
Tancredus in his Ordo judiciarius, written about 
1216. Even later, it was chiefly the canonists who 
elaborated this theory. ’ 


[X 


No wonder, then, that the glossators regarded 
the corporation as capable of committing the tort. 
In fact, they proclaim, without any hesitation that 
every universitas, every local community, yes, 
every ecclesia can be judged delinquent, and to this 
end they exploit every allusion contained in the 
Corpus juris, while eliminating the antithetical 
1. 15 par. 1 D. de dolo, by inserting the word 
“facile,” as mentioned above. 

They assume that a corporation committed a 
tort as soon as the totality had acted directly. The 
view obtained that a wrong committed by every- 
body for himself was committed by all and con- 
sequently by the universitas. Yet this opinion was 
countered by the statement, later generally ac- 
cepted, that the universitas, as such, is delinquent 
only when all act “ut universitas,” i.e., in corporate 
assembly under corporate forms. Furthermore, in 
case of unlawful actions as well as in legal trans- 
actions, one assumed that the totality was repre- 
sented by the majority and even by a representative 
committee, such as, for example, a municipal coun- 
cil. Finally, unlawful actions of the directors, 
administrators, and other representatives were not 
supposed to be attributed to the universitas any 
more than the delicts of a guardian are ascribed 
to the pupil. However, the glossators held that in 
such a case one could not only bring an action for 
unjust enrichment against the corporation—and 
here they were in agreement with the classical 
texts—but they wanted to impute the delict directly 
to the corporation, at least when the unlawful 
action was commissioned or sanctioned after the 
act by the totality. 

The same principles were applied to churches in 
a way characteristic of the then prevailing con- 
ception of the church. The glossators reaffirmed 
the canonical rules: “delictum personae non nocet 


ecclesiae,” and “ecclesia non patitur damnum 
propter culpam praelati.” But not only were the 
exceptions to this rule postulated, particularly in 
case of a felony by the prelate of an enfeoffed 
church, but it was generally assumed that this rule 
applied only to actions of a superior or of an 
individual clergyman, and that the opposite held 
true as soon as the totality of clergymen employed 
by the church in question acted or took part in 
the action of the prelate. Such a delict then is a 
delict committed by the ecclesia itself and has the 
usual consequences. 

The glossators found support for this conception 
in a very artificial interpretation of the 1. 10 C. 
de ss. ecclesiis 1, 2 (lex jubemus), threatening with 
the confiscation of a ship which was not given to 
the disposal of the state, under some pretext, such 
as the use of the ship for religious purposes. 
Whereas some maintained that the confiscation 
with which the church was threatened constituted 
a breaking of the rule, “delictum praelati non nocet 
ecclesiae,” the opinion of the glossators was that 
in this passage the participation of the collegium 
of clergymen in the refusal was presupposed, and, 
hence, the delict of the church as such was assumed 
and punished, 

There is no doubt that the glossators regarded 
punishment of the corporation as permissible. The 
Germanic rules about decreeing a ban against com- 
munities, then widely used in Italy, were to them 
quite unobjectionable. It was precisely here that the 
Germanic concept of fellowship [Genossenschaft] 
with its identification of unity [Einheit] and totality 
[Gesamtheit] made its influence felt in a con- 
spicuous Way. 


xX 


As far as the termination [Beeindingung] of the 
corporate was concerned, the glossators assume 
that in itself every universitas, as such, can be 
permanent. In this connection, they bring up the 
limitation of the duration of its ususfructus, al- 
though there was an old controversy as to whether 
this rule was analogously applicable to the bequest 
of an annual rent or whether the rent was to be 
paid perpetually. But the glossators also mention 
that a corporation can cease to exist in a natural 
way. They cannot dismiss the explicit ruling of 
the sources that the corporation continues to exist 
in a single member. They are aware of the con- 
tradiction between this ruling and their own basic 
conception, and they try to resolve it by claiming 
that in such a case the universitas no longer really 
exists, since one person cannot constitute a totality, 
but that one person retains the righis of the uni- 
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versitas. They also discuss what the consequences 
would be should all members cease to exist (“si 
nullus omnino remanserit’). In the church view, 
the existing legal subject can continue to exist even 
then, since the possession [Besitz] and title [Eigen- 
tum] remain attached to the building of the in- 
stitution [Anstaltsgebdude], which was the true 
subject even “durante collegio.” The glossators 
resolutely reject this view as entirely irreconcilable 
with their own conception. They declare emphatic- 
ally that the corporation is dissolved when its 
members “fall away” and that its property becomes 
ownerless and derelict. Yet, in the eventuality of 
a reconstitution of the corporation by a competent 
authority, by means of some legal stratagem, they 
want to use the fiction—by analogy with the 
universal succession in case of heritage—that in 
the new corporation the rights of the old one are 


2. The Types of Authority 


BY MAX WEBER 


I. The Basis of Legitimacy 


THE DEFINITION, CONDITIONS, AND TYPES OF 
IMPERATIVE CONTROL 


“IMPERATIVE CO-ORDINATION” was 
defined as the probability that certain specific 
commands (or all commands) from a given source 
will be obeyed by a given group of persons. It thus 
does not include every mode of exercising “power” 
or “influence” over other persons. The motives of 
obedience to commands in this sense can rest on 
considerations varying over a wide range from case 
to case; all the way from simple habituation to the 
most purely rational calculation of advantage. A 
criterion of every true relation of imperative con- 
trol, however, is a certain minimum of voluntary 
submission; thus an interest (based on ulterior 
motives or genuine acceptance) in obedience. 

Not every case of imperative co-ordination 
makes use of economic means; still less does it 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Iil.; Free 
Press, 1947), pp. 324-36. Copyright 1947 by Oxford 
University Press. 


perpetuated (“sed tamen si postea auctoritate dom- 
ini Papae vel ejus, ad quem spectat cura ejusdem 
collegii, instituatur in eodem collegio, juris artificio 
fingitur istius fuisse”). 

In discussing the settlement of property of the 
universitas, the glossators assert that, since the 
classical sources decreed a distribution of a col- 
legium illicitum, this ruling must hold with an 
even greater force for the collegia licita. When all 
members “fall away,” however, the glossators 
assume that the title of the extinct corporation 
goes as abandoned to the fiscus or to the Pope 
(“verumtamen id esse videtur, ut nullo modo 
dicantur esse ullius, scil. ab eo tempore, quo 
solutum est collegium: sed ipso jure sint fisco vel 
Papae quasita’), while the possessions become 
extinct (“et hoc quantum ad dominium, secus 
quantum ad possessionem’’). 


always have economic objectives. But normally 
(not always) the imperative co-ordination of the 
action of a considerable number of men requires 
control of a staff of persons. It is necessary, that is, 
that there should be a relatively high probability 
that the action of a definite, supposedly reliable 
group of persons will be primarily oriented to the 
execution of the supreme authority’s general policy 
and specific commands. 

The members of the administrative staff may be 
bound to obedience to their superior (or superiors) 
by custom, by affectual ties, by a purely material 
complex of interests, or by ideal (wertrational) 
motives. Purely material interests and calculations 
of advantage as the basis of solidarity between the 
chief and his administrative staff result, in this as 
in other connexions, in a relatively unstable situa- 
tion. Normally other elements, affectual and ideal, 
supplement such interests. In certain exceptional, 
temporary cases the former may be alone decisive. 
In everyday routine life these relationships, like 
others, are governed by custom and in addition, 
material calculation of advantage. But these factors, 
custom and personal advantage, purely affectual or 
ideal motives of solidarity, do not, even taken to- 
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gether, form a sufficiently reliable basis for a system 
of imperative co-ordination. In addition there is 
normally a further element, the belief in legilimacy. 

It is an induction from experience that no system 
of authority voluntarily limits itself to the appeal to 
material or affectual or ideal motives as a basis 
for guaranteeing its continuance. In addition every 
such system attempts to establish and to cultivate 
the belief in its “legitimacy.” But according to the 
Kind of legitimacy which is claimed, the type of 
obedience, the kind of administrative staff de- 
veloped to guarantee it, and the mode of exercising 
authority, will all differ fundamentally. Equally 
fundamental is the variation in effect. Hence, it is 
useful to classify the types of authority according 
to the kind of claim to legitimacy typically made 
by each. In doing this it is best to start from modern 
and therefore more familiar examples. 

1. The choice of this rather than some other 
basis of classification can only be justified by its 
results. The fact that certain other typical criteria 
of variation are thereby neglected for the time being 
and can only be introduced at a later stage is not 
a decisive difficulty. The “legitimacy” of a system 
of authority has far more than a merely “ideal” 
significance, if only because it has very definite 
relations to the legitimacy of property. 

2. Not every “claim” which is protected by 
custom or by law should be spoken of as involving 
a relation of authority. Otherwise the worker, in his 
claim for fulfilment of the wage contract, would 
be exercising “authority” over his employer be- 
cause his claim can, on occasion, be enforced by 
order of a court. Actually his formal status is that 
of party to a contractual relationship with his 
employer, in which he has certain “rights” to re- 
ceive payments. At the same time, the concept of 
a relation of authority naturally does not exclude 
the possibility that it has originated in a formally 
free contract. This is true of the authority of the 
employer over the worker as manifested in the 
former’s rules and instructions regarding the work 
process; and also of the authority of a feudal lord 
over a vassal who has freely entered into the rela- 
tion of fealty. That subjection to military discipline 
is formally “involuntary” while that to the dis- 
cipline of the factory is voluntary does not alter the 
fact that the latter is also a case of subjection to 
authority. The position of a bureaucratic official 
is also entered into by contract and can be freely 
resigned, and even the status of “subject” can often 
be freely entered into and (in certain circumstances) 
freely repudiated. Only in the limiting case of the 
slave is formal subjection to authority absolutely 
involuntary. 

Another case, in some respects related, is that of 


economic “power” based on monopolistic position; 
that is, in this case, the possibility of “dictating” 
the terms of exchange to contractual partners. This 
will not, taken by itself, be considered to constitute 
“authority” any more than any other kind of “in- 
fluence” which is derived from some kind of 
superiority, as by virtue of erotic attractiveness, 
skill in sport or in discussion. Even if a big bank is 
in a position to force other banks into a cartel 
arrangement, this will not alone be sufficient to 
justify calling it a relation of imperative co- 
ordination. But if there is an immediate relation of 
command and obedience such that the manage- 
ment of the first bank can give orders to the others 
with the claim that they shall, and the probability 
that they will, be obeyed purely as such regardless 
of particular content, and if their carrying out is 
supervised, it is another matter. Naturally, here as 
everywhere the transitions are gradual; there are 
all sorts of intermediate steps between mere in- 
debtedness and debt slavery. Even the position of 
a “salon” can come very close to the borderline of 
authoritarian domination and yet not necessarily 
constitute a system of authority. Sharp differentia- 
tion in concrete fact is often impossible, but this 
makes clarity in the analytical distinctions all the 
more important. 

3. Naturally, the legitimacy of a system of 
authority may be treated sociologically only as the 
probability that to a relevant degree the appropriate 
attitudes will exist, and the corresponding practical 
conduct ensue. It is by no means true that every 
case of submissiveness to persons in positions of 
power is primarily (or even at all) oriented to this 
belief. Loyalty may be hypocritically simulated by 
individuals or by whole groups on purely oppor- 
tunistic grounds, or carried out in practice for 
reasons of material self-interest. Or people may 
submit from individual weakness and helplessness 
because there is no acceptable alternative. But these 
considerations are not decisive for the classification 
of types of imperative co-ordination. What is 
important is the fact that in a given case the 
particular claim to legitimacy is to a significant 
degree and according to its type treated as “valid”; 
that this fact confirms the position of the persons 
claiming authority and that it helps to determine 
the choice of means of its exercise. 

Furthermore a system of imperative co-ordina- 
tion may—as often occurs in practice—be so 
completely assured of dominance, on the one hand 
by the obvious community of interests between 
the chief and his administrative staff as opposed to 
the subjects (bodyguards, Pretorians, “red” or 
“white” guards), on the other hand by the helpless- 
ness of the latter, that it can afford to drop even 
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the pretence of a claim to legitimacy. But even 
then the mode of legitimation of the relation be- 
tween chief and his staff may vary widely according 
to the type of basis of the relation of authority 
between them, and, as will be shown, this variation 
is highly significant for the structure of imperative 
co-ordination. 

4. “Obedience” will be taken to mean that the 
action of the person obeying follows in essentials 
such a course that the content of the command may 
be taken to have become the basis of action for its 
own sake. Furthermore, the fact that it is so taken 
is referable only to the formal obligation, without 
regard to the actor’s own attitude to the value or 
lack of value of the content of the command as 
such. 

5. Subjectively, the causal sequence may vary, 
especially as between “submission” and -“sym- 
pathetic agreement.” This distinction is not, how- 
ever, significant for the present classification of 
types of authority. 

6. The scope of determination of social relation- 
ships and cultural phenomena by authority and 
imperative co-ordination is considerably broader 
than appears at first sight. For instance, the author- 
ity exercised in the school has much to do with the 
determination of the forms of speech and of written 
language which are regarded as orthodox. The 
official languages of autonomous political units, 
hence of their ruling groups, have often become 
in this sense orthodox forms of speech and writing 
and have even led to the formation of separate 
“nations” (for instance, the separation of Holland 
from Germany). The authority of parents and of 
the school, however, extends far beyond the deter- 
mination of such cultural patterns which are per- 
haps only apparently formal, to the formation of the 
character of the young, and hence of human beings 
generally. 

7. The fact that the chief and his administrative 
staff often appear formally as servants or agents of 
those they rule, naturally does nothing whatever 
to disprove the authoritarian character of the 
relationship. There will be occasion later to speak 
of the substantive features of so-called “democ- 
racy.” But a certain minimum of assured power 
to issue commands, thus of “authority,” must be 
provided for in nearly every conceivable case. 


THE THREE PURE TYPES OF LEGITIMATE 
AUTHORITY 


There are three pure types of legitimate author- 
ity. The validity of their claims to legitimacy may 
be based on: 

1. Rational grounds—resting on a belief in the 
“legality” of patterns of normative rules and the 


right of ‘those elevated to authority under such 
rules to issue commands (legal authority). 

2. Traditional grounds—resting on an estab- 
lished belief in the sanctity of immemorial tradi- 
tions and the legitimacy of the status of those 
exercising authority under them (traditional author- 
ity); or finally, 

3. Charismatic grounds—resting on devotion to 
the specific and exceptional sanctity, heroism or 
exemplary character of an individual person, and 
of the normative patterns or order revealed or 
ordained by him (charismatic authority). 

In the case of legal authority, obedience is owed 
to the legally established impersonal order. It 
extends to the persons exercising the authority of 
office under it only by virtue of the formal legality 
of their commands and only within the scope of 
authority of the office. In the case of traditional 
authority, obedience is owed to the person of the 
chief who occupies the traditionally sanctioned 
position of authority and who is (within its sphere) 
bound by tradition. But here the obligation of 
obedience is not based on the impersonal order, but 
is a matter of personal loyalty within the area of 
accustomed obligations. In the case of charismatic 
authority, it is the charismatically qualified leader 
as such who is obeyed by virtue of personal trust 
in him and his revelation, his heroism or his exem- 
plary qualities so far as they fall within the scope 
of the individual’s belief in his charisma. 

1. The usefulness of the above classification can 
only be judged by its results in promoting system- 
atic analysis. The concept of “charisma” (the gift 
of grace”) is taken from the vocabulary of early 
Christianity. For the Christian religious organiza- 
tion, Rudolf Sohm, in his Kirchenrecht, was the 
first to clarify the substance of the concept, even 
though he did not use the same terminology. 
Others (for instance, Hollin, Enthusiasmus und 
Bussgewalt) have clarified certain important con- 
sequences of it. It is thus nothing new. 

2. The fact that none of these three ideal types, 
the elucidation of which will occupy the following 
pages, is usually to be found in historical cases in 
“pure” form, is naturally not a valid objection to 
attempting their conceptual formulation in the 
sharpest possible form. In this respect the present 
case is no different from many others. Later on 
the transformation of pure charisma by the process 
of routinization will be discussed and thereby the 
relevance of the concept to the understanding of 
empirical systems of authority considerably in- 
creased. But even so it may be said of every 
empirically historical phenomenon of authority that 
it is not likely to be “as an open book.” Analysis 
in terms of sociological types has, after all, as 
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compared with purely empirical historical investi- 
gation, certain advantages which should not be 
minimized. That is, it can in the particular case of 
a concrete form of authority determine what con- 
forms to or approximates such types as “charisma,” 
“hereditary charisma,” “the charisma of office,” 
“patriarchy,” “bureaucracy“ the authority of status 
groups [Stdndische], and in doing so it can work 
with relatively unambiguous concepts. But the idea 
that the whole of concrete historical reality can be 
exhausted in the conceptual scheme about to be 
developed is as far from the author’s thoughts as 
anything could be. 


IT. Legal Authority with a Bureaucratic 
Administrative Staff 


LEGAL AUTHORITY: THE PURE TYPE WITH 
EMPLOYMENT OF A BUREAUCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF 


The effectiveness of legal authority rests on the 
acceptance of the validity of the following mutually 
inter-dependent ideas. 

1. That any given legal norm may be established 
by agreement or by imposition, on grounds of ex- 
pediency or rational values or both, with a claim 
to obedience at least on the part of the members of 
the corporate group. This is, however, usually ex- 
tended to include all persons within the sphere of 
authority or of power in question—which in the 
case of territorial bodies is the territorial area— 
who stand in certain social relationships or carry 
out forms of social action which in the order gov- 
erning the corporate group have been declared 
to be relevant. 

2. That every body of law consists essentially 
in a consistent system of abstract rules which have 
normally been intentionally established. Further- 
more, administration of law is held to consist in 
the application of these rules to particular cases; 
the administrative process in the rational pursuit of 
the interests which-are specified in the order govern- 
ing the corporate group within the limits laid down 
by legal precepts and following principles which 
are capable of generalized formulation and are 
approved in the order governing the group, or at 
least not disapproved in it. 

3. That thus the typical person in authority oc- 
cupies an “office.” In the action associated with his 
status, including the commands he issues to others, 
he is subject to an impersonal order to which his 
actions are oriented. This is true not only for per- 
sons exercising legal authority who are in the usual 
sense “officials,” but, for instance, for the elected 
president of a state. 


4. That the person who obeys authority does so, 
as it is usually stated, only in his capacity as a 
“member” of the corporate group and what he 
obeys is only “the law.” He may in this connexion 
be the member of an association, of a territorial 
commune, of a church, or a citizen of a state. 

5. In conformity with point 3, it is held that 
the members of the corporate group, in so far as 
they obey a person in authority, do not owe this 
obedience to him as an individual, but to the imper- 
sonal order. Hence, it follows that there is an ob- 
ligation to obedience only within the sphere of 
the rationally delimited authority which, in terms 
of the order, has been conferred upon him. 

The following may thus be said to be the funda- 
mental categories of rational legal authority: — 

(1) A continuous organization of official func- 
tions bound by rules. 

(2) A specified sphere of competence. This in- 
volves (a) a sphere of obligations to perform func- 
tions which has been marked off as part of a sys- 
tematic division of labour. (b) The provision of 
the incumbent with the necessary authority to carry 
out these functions. (c) That the necessary means 
of compulsion are clearly defined and their use 
is subject to definite conditions. A unit exercising 
authority which is organized in this way will be 
called an “administrative organ” [Behdrde]. 

There are administrative organs in this sense in 
large-scale private organizations, in parties and 
armies, as well as in the state and the church. 
An elected president, a cabinet of ministers, or a 
body of elected representatives also in this sense 
constitute administrative organs. This is not, how- 
ever, the place to discuss these concepts. Not every 
administrative organ is provided with compulsory 
powers. But this distinction is not important for 
present purposes. 

(3) The organization of offices follows the prin- 
ciple of hierarchy; that is, each lower office is under 
the control and supervision of a higher one. There 
is a right of appeal and of statement of grievences 
from the lower to the higher. Hierarchies differ in 
respect to whether and in what case complaints 
can lead to a ruling from an authority at various 
points higher in the scale, and as to whether changes 
are imposed from higher up or the responsibility 
for such changes is left to the lower office, the con- 
duct of which was the subject of complaint. 

(4) The rules which regulate the conduct of an 
office may be technical rules or norms. In both 
cases, if their application is to be fully rational, 
specialized training is necessary. It is thus normally 
true that only a person who has demonstrated an 
adequate technical training is qualified to be a 
member of the administrative staff of such an or- 
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ganized group, and hence only such persons are 
eligible for appointment to official positions. The 
administrative staff of a rational corporate group 
thus typically consists of “officials,” whether the 
organization be devoted to political, religious, eco- 
nomic—in particular, capitalistic—or other ends. 

(5) In the rational type it is a matter of principle 
that the members of the administrative staff should 
be completely separated from ownership of the 
means of production or administration. Officials, 
employees, and workers attached to the administra- 
tive staff do not themselves own the non-human 
means of production and administration. These are 
rather provided for their use in kind or in money, 
and the official is obligated to render an account- 
ing of their use. There exists, furthermore, in prin- 
ciple complete separation of the property belonging 
to the organization, which is controlled within the 
sphere of office, and the personal property of the 
official, which is available for his own private uses. 
There is a corresponding separation of the place in 
which official functions are carried out, the “office” 
in the sense of premises, from living quarters. 

(6) In the rational type case, there is also a com- 
plete absence of appropriation of his official posi- 
tion by the incumbent. Where “rights” to an office 
exist, as in the case of judges, and recently of an 
increasing proportion of officials and even of work- 
ers, they do not normally serve the purpose of ap- 
propriation by the official, but of securing the 
purely objective and independent character of the 
conduct of the office so that it is oriented only to 
the relevant norms. 

(7) Administrative acts, decisions, and rules are 
formulated and recorded in writing, even in cases 
where oral discussion is the rule or is even manda- 
tory. This applies at least to preliminary discussions 
and proposals, to final decisions, and to all sorts 
of orders and rules. The combination of written 
documents and a continuous organization of official 
functions constitutes the “office” which is the central 
focus of all types of modern corporate action. 

(8) Legal authority can be exercised in a wide 
variety of different forms which will be distin- 
guished and discussed later. The following analysis 
will be deliberately confined for the most part to the 
aspect of imperative co-ordination in the structure 
of the administrative staff. It will consist in an 
analysis in terms of ideal types of officialdom or 
“bureaucracy.” 

In the above outline no mention has been made 
of the kind of supreme head appropriate to a sys- 
tem of legal authority. This is a consequence of 
certain considerations which can only be made 
entirely understandable at a later stage in the analy- 
sis. There are very important types of rational 


imperative co-ordination which, with respect to the 
ultimate source of authority, belong to other cate- 
gories. This is true of the hereditary charismatic 
type, as illustrated by hereditary monarchy and of 
the pure charismatic type of a president chosen 
by plebiscite. Other cases involve rational elements 
at important points, but are made up of a combina- 
tion of bureaucratic and charismatic components, 
as is true of the cabinet form of government. Still 
others are subject to the authority of the chief of 
other corporate groups, whether their character be 
charismatic or bureaucratic; thus the formal head 
of a government department under a parliamentary 
regime may be a minister who occupies his position 
because of his authority in a party. The type of 
rational, legal administrative staff is capable of ap- 
plication in all kinds of situations and contexts. It is 
the most important mechanism for the administra- 
tion of everyday profane affairs. For in that sphere, 
the exercise of authority and, more broadly, im- 
perative co-ordination, consists precisely in admin- 
istration. 


LEGAL AUTHORITY: THE PURE TYPE WITH 
EMPLOYMENT OF A BUREAUCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF—(Continued) 


The purest type of exercise of legal authority 
is that which employs a bureaucratic administrative 
staff. Only the supreme chief of the organization 
occupies his position of authority by virtue of ap- 
propriation, of election, or of having been desig- 
nated for the succession. But even his authority 
consists in a sphere of legal “competence.” The 
whole administrative staff under the supreme au- 
thority then consists, in the purest type, of individ- 
ual officials who are appointed and function ac- 
cording to the following criteria: 

(1) They are personally free and subject to au- 
thority only with respect to their impersonal official 
obligations. 

(2) They are organized in a clearly defined hier- 
archy of offices. 

(3) Each office has a clearly defined sphere of 
competence in the legal sense. 

(4) The office is filled by a free contractual re- 
lationship. Thus, in principle, there is free selection. 

(5) Candidates are selected on the basis of tech- 
nical qualifications. In the most rational case, this 
is tested by examination or guaranteed by diplomas 
certifying technical training, or both. They are ap- 
pointed, not elected. 

(6) They are remunerated by fixed salaries in 
money, for the most part with a right to pensions. 
Only under certain circumstances does the employ- 
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ing authority, especially in private organizations, 
have a right to terminate the appointment, but the 
official is always free to resign. The salary scale is 
primarily graded according to rank in the hierarchy; 
but in addition to this criterion, the responsibility 
of the position and the requirements of the incum- 
bent’s social status may be taken into account. 

(7) The office is treated as the sole, or at least 
the primary, occupation of the incumbent. 

(8) It constitutes a career. There is a system of 
‘promotion’ according to seniority or to achieve- 
ment, or both. Promotion is dependent on the judg- 
ment of superiors. 

(9) The official works entirely separated from 
ownership of the means of administration and with- 
out appropriation of his position. 

(10) He is subject to strict and systematic dis- 
cipline and control in the conduct of the office. 

This type of organization is in principle ap- 
plicable with equal facility to a wide variety of dif- 
ferent fields. It may be applied in profit-making 
business or in charitable organizations, or in any 
number of other types of private enterprises serv- 
ing ideal or material ends. It is equally applicable 
to political and to religious organizations. With 
varying degrees of approximation to a pure type, 
its historical existence can be demonstrated in all 
fields. 

1. For example, this type of bureaucracy is 
found in private clinics, as well as in endowed 
hospitals or the hospitals maintained by religious 
orders. Bureaucratic organization has played a 
major role in the Catholic Church. It is well illus- 
trated by the administrative role of the priesthood 
[Kaplanokratie] in the modern church, which has 
expropriated almost all of the old church benefices, 
which were in former days to a large extent subject 
to private appropriation. It is also illustrated by 
the conception of the universal Episcopate, which 
is thought of as formally constituting a universal 
legal competence in religious matters. Similarily, 
the doctrine of Papal infallibility is thought of as 
in fact involving a universal competence, but only 
one which functions “ex cathedra” in the sphere 
of the office, thus implying the typical distinction 
between the sphere of office and that of the private 
affairs of the incumbent. The same phenomena are 
found in the large-scale capitalistic enterprise; and 
the larger it is, the greater their role. And this is not 
less true of political parties, which will be discussed 
separately. Finally, the modern army is essentially a 
bureaucratic organization administered by that pe- 
culiar type of military functionary, the “officer.” 

2. Bureaucratic authority is carried out in its 
purest form where it is most clearly dominated by 
the principle of appointment. There is no such 


thing as a hierarchy of elected officials in the same 
sense as there is a hierarchical organization of ap- 
pointed officials. In the first place, election makes 
it impossible to attain a stringency of discipline 
even approaching that in the appointed type. For it 
is open to a subordinate official to compete for elec- 
tive honours on the same terms as his superiors, and 
his prospects are not dependent on the superior’s 
judgment. 

3. Appointment by free contract, which makes 
free selection possible, is essential to modern bu- 
reaucracy. Where there is a hierarchical organiza- 
tion with impersonal spheres of competence, but 
occupied by unfree officials—like slaves or de- 
pendents, who, however, function in a formally 
bureaucratic manner—the term “patrimonial bu- 
reaucracy” will be used. 

4. The role of technical qualifications in bureau- 
cratic organizations is continually increasing. Even 
an official in a party or a trade-union organization 
is in need of specialized knowledge, though it is 
usually of an empirical character, developed by ex- 
perience, rather than by formal training. In the 
modern state, the only “offices” for which no tech- 
nical qualifications are required are those of min- 
isters and presidents. This only goes to prove that 
they are “officials” only in a formal sense, and not 
substantively, as is true of the managing director 
or president of a large business corporation. There 
is no question but that the “position” of the capi- 
talistic entrepreneur is as definitely appropriated as 
is that of a monarch. Thus, at the top of a bureau- 
cratic organization, there is necessarily an element 
which is at least not purely bureaucratic. The 
category of bureaucracy is one applying only to 
the exercise of control by means of a particular kind 
of administrative staff. 

5. The bureaucratic official normally receives 
a fixed salary. By contrast, sources of income which 
are privately appropriated will be called “benefices” 
[Pfriinden]. Bureaucratic salaries are also normally 
paid in money. Though this is not essential to the 
concept of bureaucracy, it is the arrangement which 
best fits the pure type. Payments in kind are apt 
to have the character of benefices, and the receipt 
of a benefice normally implies the appropriation of 
opportunities for earnings and of positions. There 
are, however, gradual transitions in this field with 
many intermediate types. Appropriation by virtue 
of leasing or sale of offices or the pledge of income 
from office are phenomena foreign to the pure type 
of bureaucracy. 

6. “Offices” which do not constitute the incum- 
bent’s principal occupation, in particular “hon- 
orary” offices, belong in other categories. The 
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typical “bureaucratic” official occupies the office as 
his principal occupation. 

7. With respect to the separation of the official 
from ownership of the means of administration, 
the situation is essentially the same in the field of 
public administration and in private bureaucratic 
organizations, such as the large-scale capitalistic 
enterprise. 

8. Collegial bodies at the present time are rapidly 
decreasing in importance in favour of types of or- 
ganization which are in fact, and for the most part 
formally as well, subject to the authority of a single 
head. For instance, the collegial “governments” in 
Prussia have long since given way to the monocratic 
“district president” [Regierungs prisident]. The de- 
cisive factor in this development has been the need 
for rapid, clear decisions, free of the necessity of 


3. The Theory of Authority 


BY CHESTER I, BARNARD 


IN THIS CHAPTER we consider a subject 
which in one aspect relates to the “willingness of 
individuals to contribute to organizations,” the ele- 
ment of organization presented in the preceding 
chapter; and in a second aspect is the most general 
phase of the element “communication.” 


The Source of Authority 


If it is true that all complex organizations con- 
sist of aggregations of unit organizations and have 
grown only from unit organizations, we may rea- 
sonably postulate that, whatever the nature of au- 
thority, it is inherent in the simple organization 
unit; and that a correct theory of authority must 
be consistent with what is essentially true of these 
unit organizations. We shall, therefore, regard the 
observations which we can make of the actual 
conditions as at first a source for discovering what 
is essential in elementary and simple organizations. 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Chester 
I. Barnard, The Functions of the Executive (Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press. 1938), pp. 161-84. Copy- 
right 1938 by the President and Feilows of Harvard College. 
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compromise between different opinions and also 
free of shifting majorities. 

9. The modern army officer is a type of appointed 
official who is clearly marked off by certain class 
distinctions. In this respect such officers differ radi- 
cally from elected military leaders, from charismatic 
condottieri, from the type of officers who recruit 
and lead mercenary armies as a capitalistic enter- 
prise, and, finally, from the incumbents of com- 
missions which have been purchased. There may 
be gradual transitions between these types. The 
patrimonial “retainer,” who is separated from the 
means of carrying out his function, and the pro- 
prietor of a mercenary army for capitalistic pur- 
poses have, along with the private capitalistic en- 
trepreneur, been pioneers in the organization of the 
modern type of bureaucracy. 


Now a most significant fact of general observa- 
tion relative to authority is the extent to which it is 
ineffective in specific instances. It is so ineffective 
that the violation of authority is accepted as a mat- 
ter of course and its implications are not considered. 
It is true that we are sometimes appalled at the 
extent of major criminal activities; but we pass over 
very lightly the universal violations, particularly of 
sumptuary laws, which are as “valid” as any others. 
Even clauses of constitutions and statutes carrying 
them “into effect,” such as the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, are violated in wholesale degrees. 

Violation of law is not, however, peculiar to our 
own country. I observed recently in“a totalitarian 
state under a dictator, where personal liberty is 
supposed to be at a minimum and arbitrary au- 
thority at a maximum, many violations of positive 
law or edict, some of them open and on a wide 
scale; and I was reliably informed of others. 

Nor is this condition peculiar to the authority 
of the state. It is likewise true of the authority of 
churches. The Ten Commandments and the pre- 
scriptions and prohibitions of religious authority 
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are repeatedly violated by those who profess to 
acknowledge their formal authority. 

These observations do not mean that all citizens 
are lawless and defy authority; nor that all Chris- 
tians are godless or their conduct unaffected by the 
tenets of their faith. It is obvious that to a large 
extent citizens are governed; and that the conduct 
of Christians is substantially qualified by the pre- 
scriptions of their churches. What is implied is 
merely that which specific laws will be obeyed or 
disobeyed by the individual citizen are decided by 
him under the specific conditions pertinent. This 
is what we mean when we refer to individual re- 
sponsibility. It implies that which prescriptions of 
the church will be disobeyed by the individual are 
determined by him at a given time and place. This 
is what we mean by moral responsibility. 

It may be thought that ineffectiveness of author- 
ity in specific cases is chiefly exemplified in matters 
of state and church, but not in those of smaller 
organizations which are.more closely knit or more 
concretely managed. But this is not true. It is sur- 
prising how much that in theory is authoritative, in 
the best of organizations in practice lacks author- 
ity—or, in plain language, how generally orders 
are disobeyed. For many years the writer has been 
interested to observe this fact, not only in organiza- 
tions with which he was directly connected, but in 
many others. In all of them, armies, navies, uni- 
versities, penal institutions, hospitals, relief organi- 
zations, corporations, the same conditions prevail 
—dead Jaws, regulations, rules, which no one dares 
bury but which are not obeyed; obvious disobedi- 
ence carefully disregarded; vital practices and ma- 
jor institutions for which there is no authority, like 
the Democratic and Republican parties, not known 
to the Constitution. 


Il 


We may leave the secondary stages of this anal- 
ysis for later consideration. What we derive from 
it is an approximate. definition of authority for our 
purpose: Authority is the character of a communi- 
cation (order) in formal organization by virtue of 
which it is accepted by a contributor to or “mem- 
ber” of the organization as governing the action he 
contributes; that is, as governing or determining 
what he does or is not to do so far as the organiza- 
tion is concerned. According to this definition, au- 
thority involves two aspects: first, the subjective, 
the personal, the accepting of a communication as 
authoritative, the aspects which I shall present in 
this section; and, second, the objective aspect—the 
character in the communication by virtue of which 
it is accepted—which I present in the second sec- 
tion, “The System of Coordination.” 


If a directive communication is accepted by one 
to whom it is addressed, its authority for him is con- 
firmed or established. It is admitted as the basis of 
action. Disobedience of such a communication is 
a denial of its authority for him. Therefore, under 
this definition the decision as to whether an order 
has authority or not lies with the persons to whom 
it is addressed, and does not reside in “persons of 
authority” or those who issue these orders. 

This is so contrary to the view widely held by in- 
formed persons of many ranks and professions, and 
so contradictory to legalistic conceptions, and will 
seem to many so opposed to common experience, 
that it will be well at the outset to quote two opin- 
ions of persons in a position to merit respectful 
attention. It is not the intention to “argue from 
authorities”; but before attacking the subject it is 
desirable at least to recognize that prevalent notions 
are not universally held. Says Roberto Michels in 
the monograph “Authority” in the Encyclopaedia 
of the Social Sciences," “Whether authority is of 
personal or institutional origin it is created and 
maintained by public opinion, which in its turn is 
conditioned by sentiment, affection, reverence or 
fatalism. Even when authority rests on mere physi- 
cal coercion it is accepted’ by those ruled, although 
the acceptance may be due to a fear of force.” 

Again, Major-General James G. Harbord, of 
long and distinguished military experience, and 
since his retirement from the Army a notable busi- 
ness executive, says on page 259 of his The Ameri- 
can Army in France: 


A democratic President had forgotten that the 
greatest of all democracies is an Army. Discipline and 
morale influence the inarticulate vote that is instantly 
taken by masses of men when the order comes to move 
forward—a variant of the crowd psychology that in- 
clines it to follow a leader, but the Army does not move 
forward until the motion has “carried.” “Unanimous 
consent” only follows cooperation between the indi- 
vidual men in the ranks. 


These opinions are to the effect that even though 
physical force is involved, and even under the ex- 
treme condition of battle, when the regime is 
nearly absolute, authority nevertheless rests upon 
the acceptance of consent of individuals. Evidently 
such conceptions, if justified, deeply affect an ap- 
propriate understanding of organization and es- 
pecially of the character of the executive functions. 

Our definition of authority, like General Har- 
bord’s democracy in an army, no doubt will appear 


1. New York: Macmillan. 
2. Italics mine. 
3. Boston: Little, Brown and Co., 1936. 
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to many whose eyes are fixed only on enduring or- 
ganizations to be a platform of chaos. And so it is 
—exactly so in the preponderance of attempted 
organizations. They fail because they can maintain 
no authority, that is, they cannot secure sufficient 
contributions of personal efforts to be effective or 
cannot induce them on terms that are efficient. In 
the last analysis the authority fails because the in- 
dividuals in sufficient numbers regard the burden 
involved in accepting necessary orders as changing 
the balance of advantage against their interest, and 
they withdraw or withhold the indispensable con- 
tributions. 


I 


We must not rest our definition, however, on gen- 
eral opinion. The necessity of the assent of the in- 
dividual to establish authority for him is inescap- 
able. A person can and will accept a communication 
as authoritative only when four conditions simul- 
taneously obtain: (a) he can and does understand 
the communication; (5) at the time of his decision 
he believes that it is not inconsistent with the pur- 
pose of the organization; (c) at the time of his de- 
cision, he believes it to be compatible with his per- 
sonal interest as a whole; and (d) he is able mentally 
and physically to comply with it. 

(a) A communication that cannot be understood 
can have no authority. An order issued, for ex- 
ample, in a language not intelligible to the recipient 
is no order at all—no one would so regard it. Now, 
many orders are exceedingly difficult to understand. 
They are often necessarily stated in general terms, 
and the persons who issued them could not them- 
selves apply them under many conditions. Until 
interpreted they have no meaning. The recipient 
either must disregard them or merely do anything 
in the hope that that is compliance. 

Hence, a considerable part of administrative 
work consists in the interpretation and reinterpre- 
tation of orders in their application to concrete 
circumstances that were not or could not be taken 
into account initially. 

(6) A communication believed by the recipient to 
be incompatible with the purpose of the organiza- 
tion, as he understands it, could not be accepted. 
Action would be frustrated by cross purposes. The 
most common practical example is that involved 
in conflicts of orders. They are not rare. An intelli- 
gent person will deny the authority of that one 
which contradicts the purpose of the effort as he 
understands it. In extreme cases many individuals 
would be virtually paralyzed by conflicting orders. 
They would be literally unable to comply—for ex- 
ample, an employee of a water system ordered to 


blow up an essential pump, or soldiers ordered to 
shoot their own comrades. I suppose all experi- 
enced executives know that when it is necessary 
to issue orders that will appear to the recipients 
to be contrary to the main purpose, especially as 
exemplified in prior habitual practice, it is usually 
necessary and always advisable, if practicable, to 
explain or demonstrate why the appearance of con- 
flict is an illusion. Otherwise the orders are likely 
not to be executed, or to be executed inadequately. 

(c) If a communication is believed to involve 
a burden that destroys the net advantage of con- 
nection with the organization, there no longer would 
remain a net inducement to the individual to con- 
tribute to it. The existence of a net inducement is 
the only reason for accepting any order as having 
authority. Hence, if such an order is received it 
must be obeyed (evaded in the more usual cases) 
as utterly inconsistent with personal motives that 
are the basis of accepting any orders at all. Cases of 
voluntary resignation from all sorts of organiza- 
tions are common for this sole reason. Malingering 
and intentional lack of dependability are the more 
usual methods. 

(d) If a person is unable to comply with an order, 
obviously it must be disobeyed, or, better, disre- 
garded. To order a man who cannot swim to swim 
a river is a sufficient case. Such extreme cases are 
not frequent; but they occur. The more usual case 
is to order a man to do things only a little beyond 
his capacity; but a little impossible is still impos- 
sible. 


IV 


Naturally the reader will ask: How is it possible 
to secure such important and enduring codperation 
as we observe if in principle and in fact the deter- 
mination of authority lies with the subordinate in- 
dividual? It is possible because the decisions of in- 
dividuals occur under the following conditions: 
(a) orders that are deliberately issued in enduring 
organizations usually comply with the four condi- 
tions mentioned above; (5) there exists a “zone 
of indifference” in each individual within which 
orders are acceptable without conscious questioning 
of their authority; (c) the interests of the persons 
who contribute to an organization as a group re- 
sult in the exercise of an influence on the subject, 
or on the attitude of the individual, that maintains 
a certain stability of this zone of indifference. 

(a) There is no principle of executive conduct 
better established in good organizations than that 
orders will not be issued that cannot or will not be 
obeyed. Executives and most persons of experience 
who have thought about it know that to do so de- 
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stroys authority, discipline, and morale.‘ For rea- 
sons to be stated shortly, this principle cannot ordi- 
narily be formally admitted, or at least cannot be 
professed. When it appears necessary to issue orders 
which are initially or apparently unacceptable, 
either careful preliminary education, or persuasive 
efforts, or the prior offering of effective inducements 
will be made, so that the issue will not be raised, the 
denial of authority will not occur, and orders will be 
obeyed. It is generally recognized that those who 
least understand this fact—newly appointed minor 
or “first line” executives—are often guilty of “dis- 
organizing” their groups for this reason, as do ex- 
perienced executives who lose self-control or be- 
come unbalanced by a delusion of power or for 
some other reason. Inexperienced persons take lit- 
erally the current notions of authority and are 
then said “not to know how to use authority” or 
“to abuse authority.” Their superiors often profess 
the same beliefs about authority in the abstract, but 
their successful practice is easily observed to be 
inconsistent with their professions. 

(b) The phrase “zone of indifference” may be ex- 
plained as follows: If all the orders for actions rea- 
sonably practicable be arranged in the order of 


4. Barring relatively few individual cases, when the 
attitude of the individual indicates in advance likelihood 
of disobedience (either before or after connection with 
the organization), the connection is terminated or refused 
before the formal question arises. 

It seems advisable to add a caution here against inter- 
preting the exposition in terms of “democracy,” whether 
in governmental, religious, or industrial organizations. The 
dogmatic assertion that “democracy” or “democratic 
methods” are (or are not) in accordance with the prin- 
ciples here discussed is not tenable. As will be more 
evident after the consideration of objective authority, the 
issues involved are much too complex and subtle to be 
taken into account in any formal scheme. Under many 
conditions in the political, religious, and industrial fields 
democratic processes create artificial questions of more or 
less logical character, in place of the real questions, which 
are matters of feeling and appropriateness and of informal 
organization. By oversimplification of issues this may 
destroy objective authority. No doubt in many situations 
formal democratic processes may be an important element 
in the maintenance of authority, i.e., of organization 
cohesion, but may in other situations be disruptive, and 
probably never could be, in themselves, sufficient. On the 
other hand the solidarity of some cooperative systems 
(General Harbord’s army, for example) under many con- 
ditions may be unexcelled, though requiring formally auto- 
cratic processes. 

Moreover, it should never be forgotten that authority 
in the aggregate arises from all the contributors to a 
codperative system, and that the weighting to be attributed 
to the attitude of individuals varies. It is often forgotten 
that in industria! (or political) organizations measures 
which are acceptable at the bottom may be quite un- 
acceptable to the substantial proportion of contributors 
who are executives, and who will no more perform their 
essential functions than will others, if the conditions are, 
to them, impossible. The point to be emphasized is that 
the maintenance of the contributions necessary to the 
endurance of an organization requires the authority of all 
essential contributors, 


their acceptability to the person affected, it may be 
conceived that there are a number which are clearly 
unacceptable, that is, which certainly will not be 
obeyed; there is another group somewhat more or 
less on the neutral line, that is, either barely accept- 
able or barely unacceptable; and a third group un- 
questionably acceptable. This last group lies within 
the “zone of indifference.” The person affected will 
accept orders lying within this zone and is relatively 
indifferent as to what the order is so far as the 
question of authority is concerned. Such an order 
lies within the range that in a general way was an- 
ticipated at time of undertaking the connection with 
the organization. For example, if a soldier enlists, 
whether voluntarily or not, in an army in which the 
men are ordinarily moved about within a certain 
broad region, it is a matter of indifference whether 
the order to go to A or B, C or D, and so on; and 
goings to A, B, C, D, etc., are in the zone of indif- 
ference. 

The zone of indifference will be wider or nar- 
rower depending upon the degree to which the 
inducements exceed the burdens and sacrifices 
which determine the individual’s adhesion to the 
organization. It follows that the range of orders 
that will be accepted will be very limited among 
those who are barely induced to contribute to the 
system. 

(c) Since the efficiency of organization is affected 
by the degree to which individuals assent to orders, 
denying the authority of an organization com- 
munication is a threat to the interests of all indi- 
viduals who derive a net advantage from their 
connection with the organization, unless the orders 
are unacceptable to them also. Accordingly, at any 
given time there is among most of the contributors 
an active personal interest in the maintenance of the 
authority of all orders which to them are within 
the zone of indifference. The maintenance of this 
interest is largely a function of informal organiza- 
tion. Its expression goes under the names of “public 
opinion,” “organization opinion,” “feeling in the 
ranks,” “group attitude,” etc. Thus the common 
sense of the community informally arrived at affects 
the attitude of individuals, and makes them, as in- 
dividuals, loath to question authority that is within 
or near the zone of indifference. The formal state- 
ment of this common sense is the fiction that au- 
thority comes down from above, from the general 
to the particular. This fiction merely establishes a 
presumption among individuals in favor of the ac- 
ceptability of orders from superiors, enabling them 
to avoid making issues of such orders without in- 
curring a sense of personal subserviency or a loss 
of personal or individual status with their fellows. 

Thus the contributors are willing to maintain 
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the authority of communications because, where 
care is taken to see that only acceptable communi- 
cations in general are issued, most of them fall 
within the zone of personal indifference; and be- 
cause communal sense influences the motives of 
most contributors most of the time. The practical 
instrument of this sense is the fiction of superior 
authority, which makes it possible normally to 
treat a personal question impersonally. 

The fiction’ of superior authority is necessary 
for two main reasons: 

(1) It is the process by which the individual dele- 
gates upward, or to the organization, responsibility 
for what is an organization decision—an action 
which is depersonalized by the fact of its codrdinate 
character. This means that if an instruction is dis- 
regarded, an executive’s risk of being wrong must 
be accepted, a risk that the individual cannot and 
usually will not take unless in fact his position is at 
least as good as that of another with respect to 
correct appraisal of the relevant situation. Most 
persons are disposed to grant authority because 
they dislike the personal responsibility which they 
otherwise accept, especially when they are not in 
a good position to accept it. The practical difficul- 
ties in the operation of organization seldom lie in 
the excessive desire of individuals to assume re- 
sponsibility for the organization action of them- 
selves or others, but rather lie in the reluctance to 
take responsibility for their own actions in organiza- 
tion. 

(2) The fiction gives impersonal notice that what 
is at stake is the good of the organization. If ob- 
jective authority is flouted for arbitrary or merely 
temperamental reasons, if, in other words, there is 
deliberate attempt to twist an organization require- 
ment to personal advantage, rather than properly 
to safeguard a substantial personal interest, then 
there is a deliberate attack on the organization it- 
self. To remain outside an organization is not neces- 
sarily to be more than not friendly or not interested. 
To fail in an obligation intentionally: is an act of 
hostility. This no organization can permit; and it 
must respond with puntive action if it can, even 
to the point of incarcerating or executing the cul- 
prit. This is rather generally the case where a person 
has agreed in advance in general what he will do. 
Leaving an organization in the lurch is not often 
tolerable. 

The correctness of what has been said above 
will perhaps appear most probable from a con- 
sideration of the difference between executive ac- 


5. The word “fiction” is used because from the stand- 
point of logical construction it merely explains overt acts. 
Either as a superior officer or as a subordinate, however, 
I know nothing that I actually regard as more “real” than 
“authority.” 


tion in emergency and that under “normal” con- 
ditions. In times of war the disciplinary atmosphere 
of an army is intensified—it is rather obvious to 
all that its success and the safety of its members 
are dependent upon it. In other organizations, 
abruptness of command is not only tolerated in 
times of emergency, but expected, and the lack of 
it often would actually be demoralizing. It is the 
sense of the justification which lies in the obvious 
situation which regulates the exercise of the veto 
by the final authority which lies at the bottom. This 
is a commonplace of executive experience, though 
it is not a commonplace of conversation about it. 


The System of Coordination 


Up to this point we have devoted our attention 
to the subjective aspect of authority. The executive, 
however, is predominantly occupied not with this 
subjective aspect, which is fundamental, but with 
the objective character of a communication which 
induces acceptance. 


If 


Authority has been defined in part as a “charac- 
ter of a communication in a formal organization.” 
A “superior” is not in our view an authority nor 
does he have authority strictly speaking; nor is a 
communication authoritative except when it is an 
effort or action of organization. This is what we 
mean when we say that individuals are able to exer- 
cise authority only when they are acting “officially,” 
a principle well established in law, and generally in 
secular and religious practice. Hence the impor- 
tance ascribed to time, place, dress, ceremony, and 
authentication of a communication to establish its 
official character. These practices confirm the 
statement that authority relates to a communication 
“in a formal organization.” There often occur oc- 
casions of compulsive power of individuals and of 
hostile groups; but authority is always concerned 
with something within a definitely organized sys- 
tem. Current usage conforms to the definition in 
this respect. The word “authority” is seldom em- 
ployed except where formal organization connec- 
tion is stated or implied (unless, of course, the refer- 
ence is obviously figurative). i 

These circumstances arise from the fact that the 
character of authority in organization communica- 
tions lies in the potentiality of assent of those to 
whom they are sent. Hence, they are only sent to 
contributors or “members” of the organization. 
Since all authoritative communications are official 
and relate only to organization action, they have no 
meaning to those whose actions are not included 
within the codperative system. This is clearly in ac- 
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cord with the common understanding. The laws 
of one country have no authority for citizens of an- 
other, except under special circumstances. Employ- 
ers do not issue directions to employees of other 
organizations. Officials would appear incompetent 
who issued orders to those outside their jurisdiction. 

A communication has the presumption of au- 
thority when it originates at sources of organization 
information—a communications center—better 
than individual sources. It loses this presumption, 
however, if not within the scope or field of this 
center. The presumption is also lost if the com- 
munication shows an absence of adjustment to the 
actual situation which confronts the recipient of it. 

Thus men impute authority to communications 
from superior positions, provided they are reason- 
ably consistent with advantages of scope and per- 
spective that are credited to those positions. This 
authority is to a considerable extent independent 
of the personal ability of the incumbent of the po- 
sition. It is often recognized that though the in- 
cumbent may be of limited personal ability his ad- 
vice may be superior solely by reason of the ad- 
vantage of position. This is the authority of po- 
sition. 

But it is obvious that some men have superior 
ability. Their knowledge and understanding regard- 
less of position command respect. Men impute au- 
thority to what they say in an organization for this 
reason only. This is the authority of leadership. 
When the authority of leadership is combined with 
the authority of position, men who have an es- 
tablished connection with an organization generally 
will grant authority, accepting orders far outside 
the zone of indifference. The confidence engen- 
dered may even make compliance an inducement in 
itself. 

Nevertheless, the determination of authority re- 
mains with the individual. Let these “positions” 
of authority in fact show ineptness, ignorance of 
conditions, failure to communicate what ought to 
be said, or let leadership fail (chiefly by its con- 
crete action) to recognize implicitly its dependence 
upon the essential character of the relationship of 
the individual to the organization, and the authority 
if tested disappears. 

This objective authority is only maintained if 
the positions or leaders continue to be adequately 
informed. In very rare cases persons possessing 
great knowledge, insight, or skill have this adequate 
information without occupying executive position. 
What they say ought to be done or ought not to be 
done will be accepted. But this is usually personal 
advice at the risk of the taker. Such persons have 
influence rather than authority. In most cases genu- 
ine leaders who give advice concerning organized 


efforts are required to accept positions of responsi- 
bility; for knowledge of the applicability of their 
special knowledge or judgment to concrete organi- 
zation action, not to abstract problems, is essential 
to the worth of what they say as a basis of organiza- 
tion authority. In other words, they have an organi- 
zation personality, as distinguished from their 
individual personality, commensurate with the in- 
fluence of their leadership. The common way to 
state this is that there cannot be authority without 
corresponding responsibility. A more exact expres- 
sion would be that objective authority cannot be 
imputed to persons in organization positions unless 
subjectively they are dominated by the organization 
as respects their decisions. 

It may be said, then, that the maintenance of ob- 
jective authority adequate to support the fiction of 
superior authority and able to make the zone of 
indifference an actuality depends upon the opera- 
tion of the system of communication in the or- 
ganization. The function of this system is to supply 
adequate information to the positions of authority 
and adequate facilities for the issuance of orders. 
To do so it requires commensurate capacities in 
those able to be leaders. High positions that are 
not so supported have weak authority, as do strong 
men in minor positions. 

Thus authority depends upon a codperative per- 
sonal attitude of individuals on the one hand; and 
the system of communication in the organization 
on the other. Without the latter, the former can- 
not be maintained. The most devoted adherents of 
an organization will quit it, if its system results in 
inadequate, contradictory, inept orders, so that they 
cannot know who is who, what is what, or have the 
sense of effective coordination. 

This system of communication, or its mainten- 
ance, is a primary or essential continuing problem of 
a formal organization. Every other practical ques- 
tion of effectiveness or efficiency—that is, of the 
factors of survival—depends upon it. In technical 
language the system of communication of which 
we are now speaking is often known as the “lines 
of authority.” 


iI 


The requirements of communication determine 
the size of unit organizations, the grouping of units, 
the grouping of groups of unit organizations. We 
may now consider the controlling factors in the 
character of the communication system as a system 
of objective authority. 

(a) The first is that channels of communication 
should be definitely known. The language in which 
this principle is ordinarily stated is, “The lines of 
authority must be definitely established.” The 
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method of doing so is by assigning each individual 
to his position; by general announcements; by or- 
ganization charts; by educational effort, and most 
of all by habituation, that is, by securing as much 
permanence of system as is practicable. Emphasis 
is laid either upon the position, or upon the per- 
sons; but usually the fixing of authority is made 
both to positions and, less emphatically, to persons. 

(b) Next, we may say that objective authority re- 
quires a definite formal channel of communication 
to every member of an organization. In ordinary 
language this means “everyone must report to 
someone” (communication in one direction) and 
“everyone must be subordinate to someone” (com- 
munication in the other direction). In other words, 
in formal organizations everyone must have definite 
formal relationship to the organization. 

(c) Another factor is that the line of communica- 
tion must be as direct or short as possible. This 
may be explained as follows: Substantially all 
formal communication is verbal (written or oral). 
Language as a vehicle of communication is limited 
and susceptible of misunderstanding. Much com- 
munication is necessarily without preparation. Even 
communications that are carefully prepared require 
interpretation. Moreover, communications are 
likely to be in more general terms the more general 
—that is, the higher—the position. It follows that 
something may be lost or added by transmission at 
each stage of the process, especially when com- 
munication is oral, or when at each stage there is 
combination of several communications. Moreover, 
when communications go from high positions down 
they often must be made more specific as they pro- 
ceed; and when in the reverse direction, usually 
more general. In addition, the speed of communica- 
tion, other things equal, will be less the greater 
the number of centers through which it passes. Ac- 
cordingly, the shorter the line the greater the speed 
and the less the error. 

How important this factor is may be indicated 
by the remarkable fact that in great complex or- 
ganizations the number of levels of communication 
is not much larger than in smaller organizations. 
In most organizations consisting of the services of 
one or two hundred men the levels of communi- 
cation will be from three to five. In the Army the 
Jevels are: President, (Secretary of War), General, 
Major-General, Brigadier-General, Colonel, Major, 
Captain, Lieutenant, Sergeant, men—that is, nine 
or ten. In the Bell Telephone System, with over 
300,000 working members, the number is eight 
to ten.° A similar shortness of the line of communi- 


6. Disregarding the corporate aspects of the organiza- 
tion, and not including boards of directors. 


cation is noteworthy in the Catholic Church viewed 
from the administrative standpoint. 

Many organization practices or inventions are 
used to accomplish this end, depending upon the 
purpose and technical conditions. Briefly, these 
methods are: The use of expanded executive organi- 
zations at each stage; the use of the staff depart- 
ment (technical, expert, advisory); the division of 
executive work into functional bureaus; and proc- 
esses of delegating responsibility with automatic 
coordination through regular conference pro- 
cedures, committees for special temporary func- 
tions, etc. 

(d) Another factor is that, in principle, the com- 
plete line of communication should usually be 
used. By this is meant that a communication from 
the head of an organization to the bottom should 
pass through every stage of the line of authority. 
This is due to the necessity of avoiding conflicting 
communications (in either direction) which might 
(and would) occur if there were any “jumping of 
the line” of organization. It is also necessary be- 
cause of the need of interpretation, and to main- 
tain responsibility.” 

(e) Again, the competence of the persons serving 
as communication centers, that is, officers, super- 
visory heads, must be adequate. The competence 
required is that of more and more general ability 
with reference to the work of the entire organiza- 
tion the more central the office of communication 
and the larger the organization. For the function 
of the center of communication in an organization 
is to translate incoming communications concern- 
ing external conditions, the progress of activity, 
successes, failures, difficulties, dangers, into out- 
going communications in terms of new activities, 
preparatory steps, etc., all shaped according to the 
ultimate as well as the immediate purposes to be 
served. There is accordingly required more or less 
mastery of the technologies involved, of the 
capabilities of the personnel, of the informal or- 
ganization situation, of the character and status of 
the subsidiary organizations, of the principles of 
action relative to purpose, of the interpretation of 
environmental factors, and a power of discrimina- 
tion between communications that can possess au- 
thority because they are recognizably compatible 
with all the pertinent conditions and those which 
will not possess authority because they will not or 
cannot be accepted. 

It is a fact, I think, that we hardly nowadays ex- 
pect individual personal ability adequate to posi- 


7. These by no means exhaust the considerations, The 
necessity of maintaining personal prestige of executives as 
an inducement to them to function is on the whole an 
important additional reason. 
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tional requirements of communication in modern 
large-scale organization. The limitations of indi- 
viduals as respects time and energy alone preclude 
such personal ability, and the complexity of the 
technologies or other special knowledge involved 
make it impossible. For these reasons each major 
center of communication is itself organized, some- 
times quite elaborately. The immediate staff of the 
executive (commanding officer), consisting of depu- 
ties, or chief clerks, or adjutants, or auxiliaries 
with their assistants, constitute an executive unit of 
organization only one member of which is perhaps 
an “executive,” that is, occupies the position of au- 
thority; and the technical matters are assigned to 
staff departments or organizations of experts. Such 
staff departments often are partly “field” depart- 
ments in the sense that they directly investigate or 
secure information on facts or conditions external 
to the organizations; but in major part in most cases 
they digest and translate information from the field, 
and prepare the plans, orders, etc., for transmission. 
In this capacity they are advisory or adjutant to 
the executives. In practice, however, these assist- 
ants have the function of semi-formal advice under 
regulated conditions to the organizations as a whole. 
In this way, both the formal channels and the in- 
formal organization are supplemented by intermedi- 
ate processes. 

In some cases the executive (either chief or some 
subordinate executive) may be not a person but a 
board, a legislature, a committee. I know of no im- 
portant organizations, except some churches and 
some absolute governments in which the highest 
objective authority is not lodged in an organized 
executive group, that is, a “highest” unit of or- 
ganization. 

(f) Again, the line of communication should not 
be interrupted during the time when the organiza- 
tion is to function. Many organizations (factories, 
stores) function intermittently, being closed or sub- 
stantially so during the night, Sundays, etc. Others, 
such as army, police, railroad systems, telephone 
systems. never cease to operate. During the times 
when organizations are at work, in principle the line 
of authority must never be broken; and practically 
this is almost, if not quite, literally true in many 
cases. This is one of the reasons which may be 
given for the great importance attached to heredi- 
tary succession in states, and for the elaborate pro- 
vision that is made in most organizations (except 
possibly small “personal” organizations) for the 
temporary filling of offices automatically during 
incapacity or absence of incumbents. These pro- 
visions emphasize the non-personal and communi- 
cation character of organization authority, as does 
the persistent emphasis upon the office rather than 


the man that is a matter of indoctrination of many 
organizations, especially those in which “discipline” 
is an important feature. 

The necessity for this is not merely that specific 
communications cannot otherwise be attended to. 
It is at least equally that the informal organization 
disintegrates very quickly if the formal “line of au- 
thority” is broken. In organization parlance, “poli- 
tics” runs riot. Thus, if an officer were vacant, but 
the fact were not known, an organization might 
function for a considerable time without serious 
disturbance, except in emergency. But if known, 
it would quickly become disorganized. 

(g) The final factor I shall mention is that every 
communication should be authenticated. This 
means that the person communicating must be 
known actually to occupy the “position of author- 
ity” concerned; that the position includes the type 
of communication concerned—that is, it is “within 
its authority”; and that it actually is an authorized 
communication from this office. The process of 
authentication in all three respects varies in differ- 
ent organizations under different conditions and for 
different positions. The practice is undergoing rapid 
changes in the modern technique, but the prin- 
ciples remain the same. Ceremonials of investiture, 
inaugurations, swearing-in, general orders of ap- 
pointment, induction, and introduction, are all es- 
sentially appropriate methods of making known 
who actually fills a position and what the position 
includes as authority. In order that these positions 
may function it is often necessary that the filling 
of them should be dramatized, an essential process 
to the creation of authority at the bottom, where 
only it can be fundamentally—that is, it is essential 
to inculcate the “sense of organization.” This is 
merely stating that it is essential to “organization 
loyalty and solidarity” as it may be otherwise ex- 
pressed. Dignifying the superior position is an im- 
portant method of dignifying all connection with 
organization, a fact which has been well learned 
in both religious and political organizations where 
great attention to the subjective aspects of the 
“membership” is the rule. 

This statement of the principles of communica- 
tion systems of organizations from the viewpoint 
of the maintenance of objective authority has neces- 
sarily been in terms of complex organizations, since 
in a simple unit organization the concrete applica- 
tions of these principles are fused. The principles 
are with difficulty isolated under simple conditions. 
Thus, as a matter of course, in unit organizations 
the channels of communication are known, indeed 
usually obvious; they are definite; they are the 
shortest possible; the only lines of authority are 
complete lines; there is little question of authenti- 
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cation. The doubtful points in unit organization are 
the competence of the leader, never to be taken for 
granted even in simple organizations, and whether 
he is functioning when the organization is in opera- 
tion. Yet as a whole the adequately balanced main- 
tenance of these aspects of simple leadership is the 
basis of objective authority in the unit organiza- 
tion, as the maintenance of the more formal and 
observable manifestations of the same aspects in 
the basis of authority in the complex organizations. 


Reconciliation with Legalistic Conceptions 


Legalistic conceptions of authority, at least some- 
what different from those we have presented, seem 
to have support in the relations between superior 
and subsidiary organizations. A corporate organiza- 
tion, for example, is subject to the law of the state. 
Is not this a case where authority actually does 
come down from the top, from the superior or- 
ganizations? Only in exactly the same sense that 
individuals accept objective authority, as we have 
described it. A subsidiary or dependent organiza- 
tion must accept law to give law its authority. Units 
of organization, integrated complexes of organiza- 
tion, and dependent organizations, make and must 
make the subjective decision of authority just as 
individuals do. A corporation may and often does 
quit if it cannot obey the law and still have a net 
reason for existence. It is no more able to carry out 
an unintelligible law than an individual, it can no 
more do the impossible than an individual, it will 
show the same inability to conform to conflicting 
laws as the individual. The only difference between 
subsidiary, or dependent, unit and group organiza- 
tions and individuals is that the denial of authority 
can be made directly by the individual, and either 
directly or indirectly by the unit, group, or depend- 
ent or subsidiary complex. When it is direct, the 
effect of the law or order upon the organization 
as a whole is in point; when it is indirect the effect 
is on the individuals of whose efforts the whole is 
made up. Thus no complex can carry out a superior 
order if its members (either unit organizations or 
individuals) will not enable it to do so. For example, 
to order by law working conditions which will not 
be accepted by individual employees, even though 
the employer is willing, is futile; its authority is in 
fact denied. The employees quit, then the organiza- 
tion ends. 

But in the final analysis the differences are not 
important, except occasionally in the concrete case. 
The subsidiary organization in point of fact derives 
most of its authority for most of its action from 
its own “members” individually. They may quit 


if they do not accept the orders, no matter what 
the “ultimate” authority; and no absolute or ex- 
ternal authority can compel the necessary effort 
beyond a minimum insufficient to maintain efficient 
or effective organization performance. An impor- 
tant effect of the ascription of legalistic origin of 
a part of the formal authority of subsidiary and 
independent organizations has been its obscuring 
of the nature of the real authority that governs 
the greater part of the codperative effort of such 
organizations. 

There is, however, a considerable quantitative 
difference in the factor of informal organization, 
that is, the factor of public opinion, general senti- 
ment. This is not a difference of principle, but 
merely one of the relationship of the size of the 
informal organization relative to the individual or 
formal group. A strong individual can resist the 
domination of opinion if it is confined to a small 
number; but rarely if there is in question the opin- 
ion of an overwhelming number, actively and 
hostilely expressed. Now the size of any subsidiary 
organization is small compared with the informal 
organization that permeates the State; and this wide 
informal organization will usually support “law and 
order” regardless of merits if the question at issue 
is minor from its point of view. The pressure on 
the subjective attitude of individuals or on that of 
subsidiary or dependent organizations is strong 
ordinarily to induce acceptance of law in an 
“orderly” society. 

But this informal support of objective authority 
of the State depends upon essentially the same prin- 
ciples as in the case of ordinary organizations. In- 
appropriateness of law and of government admin- 
istration, lack of understanding of the ultimate 
basis of authority, indifference to the motives goy- 
erning individual support, untimely or impossible 
legislation, as is well known destroy “respect for 
law and order,” that is, destroy objective political 
authority. In democracies the normal reaction is 
to change law and administration through political 
action. But when majorities are unable to under- 
stand that authority rests fundamentally upon the 
consent of minorities as well as of majorities, or 
when the system is autocratic or absolute, the 
liquidation of attempted tyranny is through revolu- 
tion or civil war. Authority lies always with him 
to whom it applies. Coercion creates a contrary 
illusion; but the use of force ipso facto destroys 
the authority postulated. It creates a new authority, 
a new situation, a new objective, which is granted 
when the force is accepted. Many men have 
destroyed all authority as to themselves by dying 
rather than yield. 

At first thought it may seem that the element 
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of communication in organization is only in part 
related to authority; but more thorough considera- 
tion leads to the understanding that communica- 
tion, authority, specialization, and purpose are all 
aspects comprehended in coordination. All com- 
munication relates to the formulation of purpose 
and the transmission of coordinating prescriptions 
for action and so rests upon the ability to com- 
municate with those willing to codperate. 


Authority is another name for the willingness 
and capacity of individuals to submit to the neces- 
sities of codperative systems. Authority arises from 
the technological and social limitations of co- 
Operative systems on the one hand, and of indi- 
viduals on the other. Hence the status of authority 
in a society is the measure both of the development 
of individuals and of the technological and social 
conditions of the society. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Religion and Social Structure 


HE PRINCIPAL SOCIAL THINK- 
ers leading up to the developments of our special 
interest were largely concerned with the economic 
and political aspects of social systems. Besides this 
main trend, however, an important group of “mav- 
ericks” wrote with great insight about the religious 
aspects of social organization. 

Prominent among them is the founder of the 
special concept of sociology, Auguste Comte. 
Comte was among the rationalists and positivists 
who believed that religion could not form a stable 
permanent component in human orientation but 
would eventually be completely replaced by sci- 
ence. (This general issue will be further discussed 
in the Introduction to Part Four.) Comte, as noted, 
was one of the earliest proponents of a theory of 
social evolution. It is in this connection that he 
made his most important positive contributions to 
the understanding of the role of religion. In his 
famous “law of the three stages,” he placed the 
theological stage first. He thus recognized the fact 
that the political and the religious components of 
the leadership elements of early societies have 
usually not been differentiated from each other in 
a structural sense, at least involving collectivities. 
However, Comte extends his theological stage 
through the earlier history of Western Christianity 
through the Middle Ages, thus obscuring the 
fundamentally important event of the differentia- 
tion of church and state. Though we cannot agree 
with him that religion is becoming obsolete as an 
important focus of social structure, Comte made 
an important contribution to the statement of the 
problems of religion’s place in social evolution. 

The second selection antedates Comte; it follows 
his selection here because it is more specialized. 
This is David Hume’s essay on “superstition” and 
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“enthusiasm.” Hume was one of the great skeptics 
in history. The title of his essay shows his distance 
from any personal commitment to the religious posi- 
tions he was analyzing. Yet this essay, like so much 
of Hume’s work, contains extraordinarily shrewd 
observations about the characters of the social 
organization of the Catholic Church and of the 
Methodist movement. Hume was writing during the 
second half of the eighteenth century, when the 
rise of Methodism was the most important religious 
change occurring in the British Isles since the seven- 
teenth century. In an important sense, it was a kind 
of counterfoil to the impact of the Enlightenment, 
in which Hume himself was very much involved. In 
many respects, Hume’s analysis anticipates the 
Weber-Troeltsch distinction of church and sect that 
appears in a later selection. 

The next two selections are by writers who were 
important immediate precursors of the crystalliza- 
tion of interest in the sociology of religion that 
occurred in the generation with which we are con- 
cerned. Fustel de Coulanges was one of Durkheim’s 
teachers, and his Cité Antique was certainly a major 
source of the latter’s orientation to the sociological 
problems of religion. Fustel gave the classic ac- 
count of the fusion of religion and civic commit- 
ment in the polis; it served as a model for Durk- 
heim’s analysis of Australian Totemism. Since 
Western society has dual religio-cultural roots in 
Greek and Semitic sources, it seems significant that 
the second relatively direct precursor of Durk- 
heim’s ideas, W. Robertson Smith, was the most 
eminent scholar in his time of early Semitic religion. 
A selection from his more famous work, the Re- 
ligion of the Semites, is included in Part Four; this 
section contains his discussion of the Prophets of 
Israel. 
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In a theoretical sense, Robertson Smith probably 
had a more direct influence on Durkheim than 
on Weber. Yet Weber’s analysis of the relation 
between Western Christianity and the Oriental 
religions starts from the significance he attributes 
to Prophetic Judaism. These two selections thus 
express a particularly important “crossroads” of in- 
tellectual influence that helps very much to explain 
the common factors underlying the convergence 
between Durkheim and Weber—a convergence oc- 
curring in spite of their mutual unawareness and 
their disparate national allegiances. 

Next, two eminent authors are represented who 
belong to the relevant generation. Ernst Troeltsch is 
perhaps the most eminent sociologically oriented 
historian of Western Christianity, and his Social 
Teachings of the Christian Churches (1913) is a 
major classic. Our space has allowed inclusion of 
only one selection from this rich work, that outlines 
his typological distinction between church and sect. 
This generalized Hume’s theme, and delineated the 
most important single basis of differentiation of 
religious types of organization within the Christian 
tradition. The second selection is from another 
German historian, Adolf von Harnack. From his 
extensive researches we have chosen his treatment 
of the place of monasticism within the Western 
church, especially of the ways in which the monas- 
tic orders prepared and served as “bases of opera- 
tion” for the exertion of leverage on secular society 
from the point of view of Christian ethics. They 
constituted critical mechanisms for the movement 
in the direction of a Christian society that Troeltsch 
delineated. 

This section ends on a note of general theory with 
the concluding chapter of Durkheim’s Elemeniary 
Forms of the Religious Life (1912). This book 


1. The Theological Stage 


ye ANWIGIUS IIS, (COMMIS 


THE THEOLOGICAL PERIOD of hu- 
manity could begin no otherwise than by a com- 
plete and usually very durable state of pure Fetich- 
ism, which allowed free exercise to that tendency of 
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constitutes one primary landmark in the history 
of analysis of the relation between religion and 
society. Even this late in his career, Durkheim had 
not yet fully freed himself from the limitations of 
his positivistic orientation. He had, however, fully 
overcome the bias of the positivistic evolutionists 
that relegated the role of religion exclusively to the 
early stages of social development. Above all, he 
clearly stated the essential connection between 
religion and the paramount values of a society— 
the conscience collective. His statement constitutes 
a primary point of reference for all subsequent dis- 
cussion of this range of problems. 

We have faced a particularly difficult problem 
in drawing the line between this last section of 
Part Two, and the first subsection in Section B of 
Part Four on the religious and magical aspects 
of value and belief patterns; and the separation 
is partially arbitrary. This difficulty is a result of 
our treatment of religion as the focal point of the 
articulation and hence interpenetration of social 
systems and culture. It therefore may be regarded 
from the point of view either of the morphology 
of the social system or of the social implications of 
cultural orientations. 

Max Weber’s primary interest in the sociology 
of religion was conceived from the latter point of 
view; therefore the selections from this part of his 
work are included in Part Four rather than here. 
In general, the comparative significance of religious 
variation emerges particularly clearly in that con- 
text. The final selection in the second subsection 
of Section B in Part Four, from Weber, on religion 
and social status, brings the analysis full circle, to 
the religious orientations’ roots in the structure of 
societies. This very important selection might with 
equal relevance have been included at either point. 


our nature by which Man conceives of all ex- 
ternal bodies as animated by a life analogous to his 
own, with differences of mere intensity. This prim- 
itive character of human speculation is established 
by the biological theory of Man in the d-priori way; 
and in the opposite way, by all the precise informa- 
tion that we can obtain of the earliest social period; 
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and again, the study of individual development con- 
firms the analysis of the collective. Some philos- 
ophers set out in the inquiry, as a matter of course, 
with the supposition that polytheism was the first 
stage; and some have been so perverse as to place 
monotheism furthest back, and fetichism as a cor- 
ruption of polytheism: but such inversions are in- 
consistent with both the laws and the facts of 
human history. 

The real starting-point is, in fact, much humbler 
than is commonly supposed, Man having every- 
where begun by being a fetich-worshipper and a 
cannibal. Instead of indulging our horror and dis- 
gust of such a state of things by denying it, we 
should admit a collective pride in that human pro- 
gressiveness which has brought us into our present 
state of comparative exaltation, while a being less 
nobly endowed than Man would have vegetated to 
this hour in his original wretched condition. An- 
other supposition involves an error less grave, but 
still requiring notice. Some philosophers suppose a 
state prior even to fetighism; a state in which the 
human species was altogether material, and in- 
capable of any speculation whatever;—in that 
lowest condition in which they now conclude the 
natives of Tierra del Fuego and some of the Pacific 
Islanders to be. If this were true, there must have 
been a time when intellectual wants did not exist 
in Man: and we must suppose a moment when 
they began to exist, without any prior manifesta- 
tion;—a notion which is in direct contradiction to 
biological principles, which show that the human 
organism, in all times and places, has manifested 
the same essential needs, differing only in their 
degree of development and corresponding mode of 
Satisfaction. This is proof enough of the error of 
the supposition: and all our observation of the 
lowest idiocy and madness in which Man appears 
to be debased below the higher brutes, assures us 
that a certain degree of speculative activity exists, 
which obtains satisfaction in a gross fetichism. The 
error arises from the want of knowing what to 
look for; and hence, the absence of all theological 
ideas is hastily concluded wherever there is no 
organized worship or distinct priesthood. Now, we 
shall see presently that fetichism may obtain a 
considerable development, even to the point of 
star-worship, before it demands a real priesthood; 
and when arrived at star-worship, it is on the 
threshold of polytheism. The error is natural 
enough, and excusable in inquirers who are un- 
furnished with a positive theory which may obviate 
or correct any vicious interpretation of facts. 

On the ground of this hypothesis, it is said that 
Man must have begun like the lower animals. The 
fact is so,—allowing for superiority of organiza- 


tion; but perhaps we may find in the defects of 
the inference a misapprehension of the mental state 
of the lower animals themselves. Several species of 
animals afford clear evidence of speculative ac- 
tivity: and those which are endowed with it cer- 
tainly attain a kind of gross fetichism, as Man 
does,—supposing external bodies, even the most 
inert, to be animated by passion and will, more or 
less analogous to the personal impressions of the 
spectator. The difference in the case is that Man 
has ability to raise himself out of this primitive 
darkness, and that the brutes have not,—except 
some few select animals, in which a beginning to 
polytheism may be observed,—obtained, no doubt, 
by association with Man. If, for instance, we 
exhibit a watch to a child or a savage, on the one 
hand, and a dog or a monkey, on the other, there 
will be no great difference in their way of regard- 
ing the new object, further than their form of ex- 
pression:—each will suppose it a sort of animal, 
exercising its own tastes and inclinations: and in 
this they will hold a common fetichism,—out of 
which the one may rise, while the other can not. 
And thus the allegation about the starting-point of 
the human species turns out to be a confirmation 
of our proposition, instead of being in any way 
inconsistent with it. 

It is so difficult to us to conceive of any but a 
metaphysical theology, that we are apt to fall into 
perpetual mistakes in contemplating this, its gross 
origin. Fetichism has even been usually confounded 
with polytheism, when the latter has been called 
Idolatry,—a term which applies only to the former; 
and the priests of Jupiter and Minerva would 
doubtless have repelled the trite reproach of the 
adoration of images as justly as Catholic priests do 
now, when subject to the same charge from Prot- 
estants. But, though we are too distant from fetich- 
ism to form a just conception of it, each one of us 
may find in his own earliest experience a more or 
less faithful representation of it. The celebrated 
phrase of Bosseut, applied to the starting-point of 
the human mind, describes the elementary sim- 
plicity of theology:—Everything was God, except 
God himself; and from that moment forward, the 
number of gods steadily decreased. We may re- 
organize some features of that state in our own 
conditions of mind when we are betrayed into 
searching after the mode of production of phenom- 
ena, of whose natural laws we are ignorant. We 
then instinctively conceive of the production of un- 
known effects according to the passions and affec- 
tions of the corresponding being regarded as alive; 
and this is the philosophical principle of fetichism. 
A man who smiles at the folly of the savage in 
taking the watch for an animal may, if wholly 
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ignorant of watch-making, find himself surprised 
into a state not so far superior, if any unforeseen 
and inexplicable effects should arise from some 
unperceived derangement of the mechanism. But 
for a widely analogous experience, preparing him 
for such accidents and their interpretation, he could 
hardly resist the impression that the changes were 
tokens of the affections or caprices of an imaginary 
being. 

Thus is Fetichism the basis of the theological 
philosophy,—deifying every substance or phenom- 
enon which attracts the attention of nascent hu- 
manity, and remaining traceable through all its 
transformations to the very last. The Egyptian 
theocracy, whence that of the Jews was evidently 
derived, exhibited, in its best days, the regular and 
protracted coexistence of the three religious periods 
in the different castes of its sacerdotal hierarchy— 
the lowest remaining in mere fetichism, while those 
above them were in full possession of a marked 
polytheism, and the highest rank had probably 
attained an incipient monotheism. Moreover, a 
direct analysis will disclose to us very marked 
traces, at all times, of the original fetichism, how- 
ever it may be involved in metaphysical forms in 
subtile understandings. The conception among the 
ancients of the Soul of the universe, the modern 
notion that the earth is a vast living animal, and, 
in our own time, the obscure pantheism which is 
so rife among German metaphysicians, is only 
fetichism generalized and made systematic, and 
throwing a cloud of learned words as dust into the 
eyes of the vulgar. These evidences show that 
fetichism is no theological aberration, but the 
source of theology itself,—of that primitive the- 
ology which exhibits a complete spontaneousness, 
and which required from Man in his apathetic state 
no trouble in creating supernatural agents, but per- 
mitted him passively to yield to his propensity to 
transfer to outward objects the sense of existence 
which served him for an explanation of his own 
phenomena, and therefore for an absolute explana- 
tion of all out of himself. At first it was only in- 
animate nature that was the object in its more 
conspicuous phenomena,—even the negative ones, 
such as shadows, which no doubt terrified the 
nascent race as they now alarm individual children 
and some animals: but the spontaneous theology 
soon extended to embrace the animal kingdom, 
producing the express adoration of brutes, when 
they presented any aspect of mystery: that is, when 
Man did not find the corresponding equivalent of 
their qualities in himself,—whether it were the 
exquisite superiority of the sense of smell, or any 
other sense in animals, or tiat their organic sus- 


ceptibility made them aware, sooner than himself, 
of atmospheric changes, etc., etc. 

That philosophy was as suitable to the moral as 
to the intellectual state of the infant human race. 
The preponderance of the affective over the intel- 
lectual life, always conspicuous, was in its full 
strength in the earliest stages of the human mind. 
The empire of the passions over the reason, favor- 
able to theology at all times, is yet more favorable 
to fetich theology than to any other. All substances 
being immediately personified, and endowed with 
passions, powerful in proportion to the energy of 
the phenomena, the external world presented to the 
observer a spectacle of such perfect harmony as 
has never been seen since: of a harmony which 
yielded him a satisfaction to which we can not even 
give a name, from our inability to feel it, however 
strenuously we may endeavor to carry our minds 
back into that cradle of humanity. It is easy to see 
how this exact correspondence between the uni- 
verse and Man must attach us to fetichism, which, 
in return, specially protracts the appropriate moral 
state. In more advanced periods, evidence of this 
appears when organizations or situations show us 
any overwhelming action of the affective part of 
Man’s nature. Men who may be said to think 
naturally with the hinder part of the head, or who 
find themselves so disposed for the moment, are 
not preserved even by high intellectual culture from 
the danger of being plunged by some passion of 
hope or fear, into the radical fetichism,—personify- 
ing, and then deifying, even the most inert objects 
that can interest their roused sensibilities. From 
such tendencies in our own day, we may form 
some idea of the primitive force of such a moral 
condition, which, being at once complete and nor- 
mal, was also permanent and universal. 

The metaphorical constitution of human lan- 
guage is, in my eyes, a remarkable and eternal 
testimony to the primitive condition of Man. There 
can be no doubt that the main body of human 
language has descended from that remotest period, 
which must probably have endured much longer 
than any other, from the special slowness of such 
progress as it could admit of. The common opinion 
which attributes the use of figurative expressions 
to a dearth of direct signs is too rational to be 
admissible with regard to any but a very advanced 
period. Up to that time, and during the ages which 
must have mainly influenced the formation or 
rather the development, of language, the excessive 
abundance of figures belonged naturally to the 
prevalent philosophy, which, likening all phenom- 
ena to human acts, must introduce as faithful 
description expressions which must seem meta- 
phorical when that state had passed away in which 
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they were literal. It is an old observation that the 
tendency diminishes as the human mind expands: 
and we may remark that the nature of metaphors 
is gradually transformed with the lapse of time:— 
in the early ages men transferred to the external 
world the expressions proper to human acts; 
whereas now we apply to the phenomena of life 
terms originally appropriated to inert nature, thus 
showing that the scientific spirit, which looks from 
without inward, is more and more influencing hu- 
man language. 

Looking now to the influence of the primitive 
theological philosophy on human progression, we 
observe that fetichism is the most intense form of 
theology—at least, as regards the individual; that is, 
the fetich form of that order of ideas is the one 
which most powerfully influences the mental sys- 
tem. If we are surprised at the number of pagan 
gods that we are continually meeting with in 
ancient books, there is no saying how we might 
be impressed if we could for a moment see the 
multitude of deities that the pure fetich-worshipper 
must live in the midst of. And again, the primitive 
man could see and know nothing but through his 
theological conceptions, except some very few 
practical notions of natural phenomena, furnished 
by experience, and little superior to the knowledge 
obtained by the higher animals by the same means. 
In no other religious period could theological ideas 
be so completely adherent to the sensations, which 
were incessantly presenting those ideas; so that it 
was almost impossible for the reason to abstract 
them in any degree, or for a single moment. It 
does not follow that the social influence of this 
form of theology was at all in proportion to its 
effect on individuals. On the contrary, the political 
influence of the theological philosophy will be 
seen, as we proceed, to strengthen as it becomes 
more abstract in the human mind. 

It is not difficult to perceive why fetichism was 
a feeble instrument of civilization, notwithstanding 
its wide intellectual dominion; and this will disclose 
to us what its social influence really was. 

In the first place, sacerdotal authority is in- 
dispensable to render available the civilizing quality 
of theological philosophy. All doctrine must have 
special organs, to direct its social application; and 
the necessity is strongest in the case of religious 
doctrine, on account of its indefinite character, 
which compels a permanent exercise of active 
discipline, to keep the vagueness and indefiniteness 
within bounds. The experience of the last three 
centuries shows us how, when sacerdotal authority 
is broken up, religious ideas become a source of 
discord instead of union: and this may give us some 
notion of the small social influence of a theology 


which anticipated all priesthoods, though it might 
be the first concern of every member of that infant 
society. Why fetichism admitted of no priesthood, 
properly so called, is obvious. Its gods were indi- 
vidual; and each resided fixedly in a particular 
object; whereas, the gods of polytheism are more 
general by their nature, and have a more extended 
dominion and residence. The fetich gods had little 
power to unite men, or to govern them. Though 
there were certainly fetiches of the tribe, even of 
the nation, the greater number were domestic, or 
even personal; and such deities could afford little 
assistance to the development of common ideas. 
And again, the residence of each deity in a material 
object left nothing for a priesthood to do, and 
therefore gave no occasion for the rise of a distinct 
speculative class. The worship, incessant and per- 
vading as it was, when every act of a man’s life 
had its religious aspect, was of a kind that required 
every man to be his own priest, free from inter- 
vention between himself and gods that were con- 
stantly accessible. It was the subsequent belief in 
gods that were invisible, more or less general, and 
distinct from the substances which they ruled, 
that originated and developed a real priesthood, 
enjoving high social influence, in its character of 
mediator between the worshipper and his deity. In 
the most triumphant periods of Greek and Roman 
polytheism, we meet with evidence of the con- 
trasted character of the two theological phases, in 
the Lares and Penates, the domestic gods which 
had survived the fetich multitude, and which were 
served, not by any priest, but by each believer; 
or, at most, by the head of the family, as their 
spontaneous priest. 

The beginning of a priesthood may, however, be 
discerned in the professions of soothsayers, con- 
jurers, etc., which exist among the fetich tribes of 
Africa: but a close inquiry into their state, as into 
that of the first societies of men, will show that, 
in such cases, fetichism has reached its highest 
elevation, and become star-worship. This astrolatry 
is the introduction to polytheism; and it has qual- 
ities which instigate the development of a genuine 
priesthood. There is a character of generality about 
the stars which fits them to be common fetiches: 
and sociological analysis shows us that this was in 
fact their destination among populations of any 
extent. And again, when their inaccessible position 
was understood (which was not so soon as is com- 
monly thought) the need of special intermediaries 
began to be felt. These two circumstances, the 
superior generality and the inaccessible position of 
the stars, are the reasons why the adoration of 
them, without changing the character of the uni- 
versal fetichism, determined the formation of an 
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organized worship and a distinct priesthood: and 
thus the advent of astrolatry was not only a 
symptom, but a powerful means of social progress 
in its day, though, from its extreme and mis- 
chievous protraction, we are apt to condemn it as 
universally a principle of human degradation. It 
must have been long, however, before star-worship 
obtained a marked ascendency over other branches 
of fetichism, so as to impart a character of real 
astrolatry to the whole region. The human mind 
was long engrossed with what lay nearest; and the 
stars held no prominent place in comparison with 
many terrestrial objects, as, for instance, meteoro- 
logical effects, which indeed furnished the attributes 
of supernatural power through nearly the whole of 
the theological period. While magicians could con- 
trol the moon and stars, no one supposed they 
could have anything to do with the government 
of the thunder. A long series of gradual modifica- 
tions in human conceptions was therefore necessary 
to invert the primitive order, and place the stars 
at the head of natural bodies, while still sub- 
ordinated to the earth and Man, according to the 
spirit of theological philosophy at its highest per- 
fection. But, it was only when fetichism rose to 
the elevation of astrolatry that it could exercise 
any great social influence, for the reasons thus 
given. And this is the rational explanation of the 
singular characteristic of the theological spirit— 
that its greater intellectual extension is coincident 
with its smaller social influence. Thus, not only 
does fetichism share the common condition of all 
philosophies, that of not extending to moral and 
social considerations till it has embraced all simpler 
speculations, but there are special reasons for the 
retardation of the time when it can acquire any 
political consistency, notwithstanding its vast pre- 
paratory intellectual extension. The further we pro- 
ceed in our review of the social operation of the 
theological spirit, the more we shall perceive how 
great is the mistake of supposing that religious 
belief is the only basis of human association, to 
the exclusion of all other orders of common con- 
ceptions. We have now seen that the political 
attribute did not disclose itself in the period of the 
greatest mental prevalence of the religious system: 
and we shall presently find that polytheism, and 
yet more monotheism, exhibits the necessary con- 
nection between the intellectual decline of the 
theological spirit and the perfect realization of its 
civilizing faculty: and this will confirm our con- 
clusion that this social destination could be attrib- 
uted to it only provisionally, while awaiting the 
advent of more direct and more permanent prin- 
ciples.—If, however, fetichism is not adapted to 
the development of the theoiogical polity, its social 


influence has nevertheless been very extensive, as 
may be easily shown. a 

In a purely philosophical view,—that is, in 
regard to its function of directing human specula- 
tion,—this earliest form of religious belief man- 
ifests in the smallest possible degree the theological 
quality of attacking the original torpor of the 
human faculties, by furnishing some aliment to our 
conceptions, and some bond between them. Having 
done this, fetichism obstructs all advance in gen- 
uine knowledge. It is in this form, above all others, 
that the religious spirit is most directly opposed to 
the scientific, with regard to the simplest phenom- 
ena; and all idea of natural laws is out of the 
question when every object is a divinity with a will 
of its own. At this period of intellectual infancy, 
imaginary facts wholly overwhelm real ones; or 
rather, there is no phenomenon which can be dis- 
tinctly seen in its genuine aspect. The mind is in 
a state of vague pre-occupation with regard to the 
external world, which, universal and natural as it 
is, is not the less a kind of permanent hallucination, 
proceeding from such a preponderance of the 
affective over the intellectual life, that the most 
absurd beliefs impair all direct observation of 
natural phenomena. We are too apt to treat as 
imposture exceptional sensations which we have 
long ceased to be able to understand, but which 
have always been well known to magicians and 
fortunetellers in the stage of fetichism; but, if we 
try, we may picture to ourselves how it is that, in 
the absence of all conception of natural laws, noth- 
ing can appear monstrous, and Man is pretty sure 
to see what he is disposed to see, by illusions which 
appear to me strongly analogous to those which 
are experienced by brutes, through their gross 
fetichism. However familiar we may now be with 
the conception of the regularity of natural events, 
and however this conception may be now the basis 
of our whole mental system, it is certainly not an 
innate idea, as each of us can almost assign the 
very date of its formation in his own mind. Setting 
ourselves back to a time before its existence among 
men, we can not wonder at the hallucinations pro- 
duced by an intellectual activity so at the mercy of 
the passions, or of natural stimulants affecting the 
human frame; and our surprise is rather that the 
radical integrity of the mind of Man should have 
restrained as far as it did the tendency to illusion 
which was encouraged by the only theories then 
possible. 

The influence of fetichism was less oppressive in 
regard to the fine arts. It is evident that a philosophy 
which endowed the whole universe with life must 
favor the expansion of imagination, which was 
then supreme among the faculties. Thus, it is cer- 
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tain that the origin of all the fine arts, not excepting 
poetry, is to be referred to the fetich period. When 
I treat of the relation of polytheism to the fine 
arts, I shall have occasion to glance at that of 
fetichism also; and J therefore leave it now; observ- 
ing only that the fact to be shown is that, in social 
as in individual life, the rise and expansion of 
human faculties begins with the faculties of ex- 
pression, so as gradually to lead on the evolution 
of the superior and less marked faculties, in accord- 
ance with the connection established among them 
by our organization. 

As to the industrial development of the race, it 
is certain that Man began his conquests over 
external nature in the fetich period. We do not 
give their due to those primitive times when we 
forget that it was then that men learned to associate 
with tamed animals, and to use fire, and to employ 
mechanical forces, and even to affect some kind 
of commerce by the nascent institution of a cur- 
rency. In short, the germs of almost all the arts of 
life are found in that.period. Moreover, Man’s 
activity prepared the ground for the whole sub- 
sequent evolution of the race by the exercise of 
his destructive propensities, then in their utmost 
strength. The chase not only brought separate 
families into association when nothing else could 
have done it, but it cleared the scene of social 
operations from the encumbrance of an incon- 
venient multitude of brutes. So great was the de- 
struction, that it is now believed to have concurred 
with some geological causes in obliterating certain 
races of animals, and especially some of the largest: 
in the same way that the superfluous vegetation is 
believed to have been got rid of by the devastation 
attending a pastoral mode of life. It is not easy 
however to settle how much of the industrial ad- 
vance of the period is to be attributed to its 
fetichism. At the first glance, it might seem that 
the direct consecration of external objects must 
forbid Man to modify the world around him: and 
it is certain that too long a protraction of fetichism 
could not but have that effect, if the human mind 
were always or ever thoroughly consistent, and if 
there were no conflict between beliefs and instincts, 
in which the first must give way. But there is to be 
considered, besides, the theological quality which 
is so favorable to the incitement of human activity 
in the absence of all knowledge of natural Jaws,— 
the assurance given to Man that he is supreme in 
Nature. Though his supremacy is unavailing with- 
out the intervention of divine agents, the constant 
sense of this supreme protection can not but be 
the best support to human energy at a period when 
Man is surrounded by immense obstacles, which he 
would not otherwise venture to attack. Up to a 


very recent date in human history, when the knowl- 
edge of natural laws had become a sufficient 
groundwork for wise and bold action, the imperfect 
and precarious theological stimulus continued to 
act. Its function was all the more appropriate 
to fetichism, that it offered the hope of almost 
unlimited empire by an active use of religious re- 
sources. The more we contemplate those primitive 
ages, the more clearly we shall see that the great 
move was rousing the human mind from animal 
torpor; and it would have been extremely difficult, 
physically and morally, if the theological philos- 
ophy, in the form of fetichism, had not opened the 
only possible issue. When we examine, from the 
right point of view, the characteristic illusions of 
that age about controlling the courses of the stars, 
julling or exciting storms, etc., we are less disposed 
to an unphilosophical contempt than to mark in 
these facts the first symptoms of the awakening of 
human intelligence and activity. 

As to its social influence, fetichism effected great 
things for the race, though less than the subsequent 
forms of the theological spirit. We are apt to 
underrate these services, because the most religious 
persons of our own time are unable to do justice 
to the effects of a belief which is extinct. It is only 
the positive philosophy which enables us to estimate 
the share borne by the religious spirit in the social, 
as well as the intellectual progression of the human 
race. Now, it is plain that moral efforts must, from 
our organizations, be almost always in conflict, 
more or less, with the strongest impulses of our 
nature; and what but the theological spirit could 
afford a ground for social discipline at a time when 
foresight, collective and individual, was far too re- 
stricted to sustain any influence of rationality? Even 
at more advanced periods, institutions which are 
justified by reason, remain long under theological 
tutelage before they can be freely committed to 
their true sanctions; as, for instance, when sanitary 
precepts are diffused and established by religious 
prescription. An irresistible induction shows us the 
necessity of a similar consecration of social changes 
in which we are at present least disposed to look 
for it. We should not, for instance, suspect any 
religious influence to be concerned in the institution 
of property; yet there are some aspects of society, 
in which we find it; as, for instance, in the famous 
Taboo of the Pacific Islands, which I regard as a 
valuable trace of the participation of theology in 
that first consolidation of territorial property which 
takes place when hunting or pastoral tribes pass 
into the agricultural stage. It seems probable, too, 
that religious influences contributed to establish, 
and yet more to regulate, the permanent use of 
clothing, which is regarded as one of the chief 
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marks of nascent civilization, both because it stimu- 
lates industrial aptitudes and because its moral 
operation is good in encouraging Man to improve 
his own nature by giving reason control over the 
propensities, 

It is a great and injurious mistake to conceive 
of this theological influence as an artifice applied 
by the more enlightened men to the government 
of the less. We are strangely apt to ascribe eminent 
political ability to dissimulation and hypocrisy; but 
it is happily rendered incontestable, by all experi- 
ence and all study, that no man of superior en- 
dowments has ever exercised any great influence 
over his fellows without being first, for his own 
part, thoroughly convinced. It is not only that there 
must be a sufficient harmony of feeling and incli- 
nations between himself and them, but his facul- 
ties would be paralyzed by the effort to guide his 
thoughts in the two opposite ways,—the real and 
the affected,—either of which would separately be 
as much as he could manage. If theological theories 
entered into the simplest speculations of men, in the 
age of fetichism, they must have governed social 
and political meditations, the complexity of which 
rendered religious resources peculiarly necessary. 
The legislators of that age must have been as sin- 
cere in their theological conceptions of society as 
of everything else; and the dreadful practical ex- 
travagances into which they too often fell under 
that guidance are unquestionable evidence of their 
general sincerity. We must consider, too, that the 
earliest theological polity naturally afforded sug- 
gestions which were coincident with corresponding 
social needs. The coincidence arose partly from that 
general property of all religious phases,—the vague- 
ness of all faiths, which adapts them to be modified 
by all political exigencies, and thus to appear to 
sanction a suggestion when they merely respond to 
a want; and partly from the fact, special in each 
case, that the beliefs of any society must be mainly 
determined by the existing modifications of that 
society; so that opinions must necessarily present 
certain attributes in special harmony with corre- 
sponding social circumstances; and without this 
they could not retain their influence. By the first 
property an organization under a priesthood was 
rendered necessary, to prevent opinions so capable 
of abuse from being committed to the vulgar; and 
by the second, theological theories could not only 
consecrate all valuable suggestions, but could fre- 
quently produce some which were suitable to the 
contemporary social state. The first corresponds 
to what is vague and uncontrollable in each re- 
ligious system; and the other to what is definite 
and susceptible of regulation; and the two supply 
each other’s deficiencies. As belief becomes simpli- 


fied and organized, its social influence diminishes 
under the first aspect, on account of the restriction 
on speculation; but it is ever increasing under the 
second aspect, as we shall presently see, permitting 
superior men to make the utmost use of the civiliz- 
ing virtue of this primitive philosophy. It is clear 
that the first of these modes of social action of any 
theology must prevail eminently in fetichism; and 
this agrees with our observation of the absence or 
imperfection of any religious organization; but this 
fact renders all analysis inextricable, from the diffi- 
culty of discerning how much of the religious ele- 
ment was incorporated with the intricate web of 
a life which our familiar conceptions are so little 
adapted to unravel. We can only verify by some 
decisive examples the necessary reality of our 
theory; a thing which is easily done. As to the sec- 
ond mode, though it operated little during the fetich 
period, its precise nature enables us to obtain a 
better hold of it. An example or two will show its 
effect on the social progress of the race. 

All philosophers are agreed about the supreme 
importance of the institution of agricultural life, 
without which no further human progress would 
have been possible; but all do not see how religion 
was concerned in the transition. War, which is the 
chief temporal instrument of early civilization, has 
no important social influence till the nomade con- 
dition is left behind. The fierce conflicts of hunting, 
and even of pastoral tribes, are like those of carniv- 
orous animals, and only exercise activity and pre- 
pare for progress without producing immediate po- 
litical results. The importance of subjecting Man 
to a fixed residence is thus obvious enough, on the 
one hand, and, on the other, the difficulty attending 
a change so little compatible in many ways with the 
character of infant humanity. There can be no 
doubt that a wandering life was natural to primitive 
Man, as we see it to be now to individuals below the 
reach of culture. This shows us how the intervention 
of spiritual influences may have been necessary to 
so great a change. It is usual to suppose that the 
condensation of numbers, as the race increased, 
would compel the tillage of the soil, as it had before 
compelled the keeping of flocks. But the explana- 
tion, though true as far as it goes, is insufficient; 
for, as we have seen before, want dwes not pro- 
duce faculty. No social exigency will find its satis- 
faction if Man is not already disposed to provide 
it; and all experience shows that men will, in the 
most urgent cases, rather palliate each suffering as 
it arises, than resolve on a total change of condition 
which is repugnant to their nature. We know by 
observation what dreadful expedients men would 
adopt to reduce the excess of population, rather 
than exchange a nomade for an agricultural life, 
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before their intellectual and moral nature was duly 
prepared for it. The progression of the human being 
therefore caused the change, though the precise 
date of its accomplishment must depend on external 
requirements; and above all, on the numbers need- 
ing food. Now, as agricultural life was certainly 
instituted before fetichism passed away, it is clear 
that there must be in fetichism something favorable 
to the change, though we may not know precisely 
what it was. But I have no doubt about the essen- 
tial principle. The worship of the external world 
must be especially directed to the objects which 
are nearest and commonest; and this must tend to 
develop the originally feeble affection of men for 
their native soil. The moving lamentations of van- 
quished warriors for their tutelary gods were not 
about Jupiter, Minerva, or other abstract and gen- 
eral deities, whom they could find everywhere, but 
for their domestic gods; that is, pure fetiches. These 
were the special divinities whom the captives wept 
to leave behind, almost as bitterly as the tombs of 
their fathers, which were also involved in the uni- 
versal fetichism. Among nations which had reached 
polytheism before becoming agricultural, the re- 
ligious influence necessary to the change was chiefly 
due, no doubt, to the remains of fetichism, which 
held a conspicuous place in polytheism, up to a 
very advanced period. Such an influence then is an 
essential property of the first theological phase; and 
it would not have been strong enough in the subse- 
quent religions if the great material change had 
not by that time been so well established on other 
grounds as to be able to relinquish the original one 
which was passing away. The reaction of the change 
upon theology is, at the same time, worthy of notice. 
It was then that fetichism assumed that highest 
form,—that of star-worship,—which was the tran- 
sition stage to polytheism. It is plain that the set- 
tled abode of agricultural peoples must fix their 
speculative attention upon the heavenly bodies, 
while their labors remarkably disclosed the influ- 
ences of the sky: whereas, the only astronomical 
observations to be expected of a wandering tribe 
are of the polar star which guides their nocturnal 
course. Thus there is a double relation between 
the development of fetichism and the final establish- 
ment of agricultural life. 

Another instance of the influence of fetchism on 
social progress is its occasioning the systematic 
preservation of serviceable animals, and also of 
vegetables. It has been shown that the first action 
of Man on the external world must be in the form 
of devastation; and his destructive propensities do 
their work in clearing the field for future opera- 
tions. A propensity so marked among men as rude 
as they were vehement threatened the safety of 


all races, before the utility of any was known. The 
most valuable organic species were the most ex- 
posed; and they must almost inevitably have 
perished if the first intellectual and moral advance 
of the human race had not intervened to restrain 
the tendency to indiscriminate destruction. Fetich- 
ism performed this office, not only by introducing 
agricultural life, but directly; and if it was done by 
a method which afterward became excessively de- 
based—the express worship of animals, it may be 
asked how else the thing could have been done. 
Whatever evils belonged afterward to fetichism, 
it should be remembered how admirably it was 
adapted to preserve the most valuable animals and 
vegetables, and indeed all material objects requir- 
ing special protection. Polytheism rendered the 
same service, by placing everything under the care 
of some deity or other; but this was a less direct 
method than that of fetichism, and would not have 
sufficed in the first instance. No provision of the 
kind is to be found in monotheism; but neither is 
it so necessary in the more advanced stage of hu- 
man progress to which it is adapted: yet the want 
of regular discipline in this order of relations is 
found to be a defect to this day, and one which is 
only imperfectly repaired by purely temporal meas- 
ures. There can be no doubt that the moral effect of 
Man’s care of animals contributed largely to hu- 
manize him. His carnivorous constitution is one of 
the chief limitations of his pacific capabilities, favor- 
able as is the growing subdivision of employments 
to the milder inclinations of the majority of so- 
ciety; and, honorable as is the Utopia of Pythagoras, 
imagined in an age when the destructive tendency 
prevailed in the highest portion of society, it is not 
the less opposed to Man’s nature and destiny, which 
oblige him to increase in all directions his natural 
ascendency over the whole of the animal kingdom. 
On this account, and for the regulation of this 
power, laws are essential, as in every other case of 
power possessed; and fetichism must be regarded 
as having first indicated, in the only way then pos- 
sible, an exalted kind of human institution, for the 
regulation of the general political relations of all,— 
those of Man toward the external world, and es- 
pecially the animal part of it. The selfishness of 
kind could not prevail among these relations with- 
out serious danger; and it must become moderate 
in proportion as the organisms rise to an increasing 
resemblance to our own. When the positive phi- 
losophy shall regulate these relations, it will be by 
constituting a special department of external na- 
ture, in regard to which a familiar knowledge of 
our interest in the zoological scale will have trained 
us in our duty to all living beings. 

Such were, as nearly as we can estimate, the 
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social influences of fetichism. We must now observe 
how it passed into polytheism. 

There can be no doubt of the direct derivation of 
polytheism from fetichism, at all times and in all 
places. The analysis of individual development, and 
the investigation of the corresponding degrees of 
the social scale, alike disclose this constant suc- 
cession. The study of the highest antiquity, when 
illustrated by sound sociological theories, verifies 
the same fact. In most theogonies the prior exist- 
ence of fetichism is necessary to the formation of 
the gods of polytheism. The Greek gods that is- 
sued from the Ocean and the Earth, issued from 
the two principal fetiches; and we have seen how, in 
its maturity, polytheism incorporates strong re- 
mains of fetichism. Speculatively regarded, this 
transformation of the religious spirit is perhaps the 
most radical that it has ever undergone, though we 
are unable, through its remoteness, to appreciate 
with any steadiness its extent and difficulty. From 
the comparative nearness and social importance of 
the transition to monotheism, we naturally exag- 
gerate its relative importance; but, in truth, the in- 
terval to be passed was much narrower in the later 
case than in the earlier. If we reflect that fetichism 
supposed matter to be, in all forms, actually alive, 
while polytheism declared it to be nearly inert, and 
passively subject to the arbitrary will of a divine 
agent, it seems hardly imaginable how such a tran- 
sition of views could be gradually made. Both are 
equally remote from the positive view,—that of 
the operation of natural laws; but they are no less 
opposed to each other, except in the one point of 
some express will being the cause of every incident: 
and thus it is a matter of the highest philosophical 
interest to ascertain the spontaneous mode of this 
memorable transition. 

The intervention of the scientific spirit has only 
recently been direct and explicit; but not the less 
has it been concerned in all the successive modifi- 
cations of the religious spirit. If Man had been no 
more capable than monkeys and carnivorous ani- 
mals of comparing, abstracting, and generalizing, 
he would have remained for ever in the rude fetich- 
ism which their imperfect organization forbids 
their surmounting. Man, however, can perceive 
likeness between phenomena, and observe their suc- 
cession: and when these characteristic faculties 
had once found aliment and guidance under the 
first theological instigation, they gathered strength 
perpetually, and by their exercise reduced, more and 
more rapidly, the influence of the religious philoso- 
phy by which they had been cherished. The first 
general result of the rise of this spirit of observation 
and induction seems to me to have been the passage 
from fetichism to polytheism, beginning, as all such 
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changes do, with the highest order of minds, and 
reaching the multitude at last. To understand this, 
we must bear in mind that, as all fetich faith relates 
to some single and determinate object, the belief 
is of an individual and concrete nature. This quality 
suits well with the particular and unconnected char- 
acter of the rudely-material observations proper to 
an infant state of the human mind: so that the ex- 
act accordance between the conception and the in- 
vestigation that is found wherever our understand- 
ings are at work, is evident in the present case. The 
expansion of the spirit of observation caused by the 
first theory, imperfect as it was, must destroy the 
balance which, at length, can not be maintained at 
all but by some modification of the original phi- 
losophy. Thus the great revolution which carried 
men on from fetichism to polytheism is due to the 
same mental causes, though they may not be so 
conspicuous, that now produce all scientific revolu- 
tions,—which always arise out of a discordance 
between facts and principles. Thus did the growing 
generalization of human observations necessitate 
the same process in regard to the corresponding 
theological conceptions, and occasion the trans- 
formation of fetichism into simple polytheism; for 
the difference between the divinities of the two sys- 
tems is the essential one that the gods, properly 
so called, have, from their indeterminate residence, 
a more general and abstract character. Each under- 
takes a special order of phenomena, but in a great 
number of bodies at the same time; so that each 
rules a department of some extent; whereas the 
fetich is inseparable from the one object in which 
it resides. When certain phenomena appeared alike 
in various substances, the corresponding fetiches 
must have formed a group, and at length coalesced 
into one principal one, which thus became a god; 
that is, an ideal and usually invisible agent, whose 
residence is no longer rigorously fixed. Thus, when 
the oaks of a forest, in their likeness to each other, 
suggested certain general phenomena, the abstract 
being in whom so many fetiches coalesced was no 
fetich, but the god of the forest. Thus, the intellec- 
tual transition from fetichism to polytheism is 
neither more nor less than the ascendency of spe- 
cific over individual ideas, in the second stage of 
human childhood, social as well as ‘personal. As 
every essential disposition is, on our principles, in- 
herent in humanity from the beginning, this proc- 
ess must have already taken place, in certain cases; 
and the transition was thus, no doubt, much fa- 
cilitated; as it was only necessary to extend and imi- 
tate what had already been done. Polytheism itself 
may have been primitive in certain cases, where 
the individual had a strong natural tendency to 
abstraction, while his contemporaries, being more 
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impressible than reasonable, were more struck by 
differences than resemblances. As this exceptional 
condition does not indicate any general superiority, 
and the cases must have been few and restricted, 
my theory is not affected by them. They are inter- 
esting to us only as showing how the human mind 
was subjected to its first great philosophical tran- 
sition, and carried through it. Thus it is that the 
purely theological nature of the primitive philoso- 
phy was preserved, in the conception that phe- 
nomena were governed by Will and not by laws; 
while, again, it was profoundly modified by the 
view of matter being no longer alive but inert, and 
obtaining all its activity from an imaginary ex- 
ternal being. The intellectual and social conse- 
quences of the change will appear hereafter. The re- 
mark that occurs in this place is that the decline of 
the mental influence of the religious spirit, while its 
political influence is rising, may be distinctly per- 
ceived at this stage. When each individual thing 
lost its character of essential life and divineness, 
it became accessible to the scientific spirit, which 
might be humble enough in its operation, but was 
no longer excluded by theological intervention. The 
change is evidenced by the corresponding steady 
diminution of the number of divinities, while their 
nature was becoming more abstract and their do- 
minion more extended. Each god took the place of 
a troop of fetiches, which were thenceforth per- 
mitted, or reduced, to serve as his escort. We shall 
hereafter recognise the same process, in the suc- 
cession of monotheism to polytheism. 

The particular issue by which the transition was 
effected is easily found, when we consider that it 
must be through the phenomenon which appears 
the most general and abstract, and the most uni- 
versal in its influence. The stars answer to this de- 
scription, when once their isolated and inaccessible 
position had fixed men’s attention, in preference 
to the nearer objects which had at first engrossed 
it. The difference in conception between a fetich 
and a god must be smaller in the case of a star than 
of any other body; and it was this which made 
astrolatry, as I observed before, the natural inter- 
mediary state between the two first theological 
phases. Each sidereal fetich, powerful and remote, 
was scarcely distinguishable from a god; and es- 
pecially in an age when men did not trouble them- 
selves with nice distinctions. The only thing neces- 
sary to get rid of the individual and concrete 
character altogether, was to liberate the divinity 
from his imprisonment in one place and function, 
and to connect him by some real or apparent 
analogy with more general functions; thus making 
him a god, with a star for his preferred abode. This 
last transformation was so little necessary that, 


throughout nearly the whole polytheistic period, 
it was only the planets that, on account of their 
special variations, were subjected to it. The fixed 
stars remained true fetiches till they were included 
with everything in the universal monotheism. 

In order to complete our estimate of this part of 
the human evolution, in which all the principles of 
subsequent progress must be implicated, I must 
point out the manifestations of the metaphysical 
spirit which here present themselves. If the theo- 
logical philosophy is modified by the scientific 
spirit, this is done only through the metaphysical 
spirit, which rises with the decline of the theological, 
till the positive prevails over them both. The more 
recent dominion of the metaphysical spirit may be 
the most engrossing to us; but perhaps its operation 
when it was a mere gradation of the theological 
philosophy might appear to be of higher impor- 
tance, if we could estimate the change wrought by 
it, and were in possession of any precise evidence. 
When bodies ceased to be divinely alive by their 
own nature, they must have some abstract property 
which rendered them fit to receive the action of 
the supernatural agent—an action which could not 
be immediate when the agent had a wider influence 
and an unfixed abode. Again, when a group of 
fetiches yield up their common attributes to a single 
god, and that god is regarded as living, in spite of 
his abstract origin, the conception is metaphysical 
in its whole character—recognising, as it does, 
personified abstractions. For the universal char- 
acteristic of the metaphysical state, as a transitional 
condition of the understanding, is a radical con- 
fusion between the abstract and the concrete point 
of view, alternately assumed to modify theological 
conceptions; now to render abstract what was be- 
fore concrete, when each generalization is accom- 
plished, and now to prepare for a new concentra- 
tion the conception of more general existences, 
which was hitherto only abstract. Such is the opera- 
tion of the metaphysical spirit on the theological 
philosophy, whose fictions had offered the only 
intelligible ground to human understanding, while 
all that it could do was to transfer to everything out 
of itself its own sense of active existence. Distinct 
from every substance, though inseparable from it, 
the metaphysical entity is more subtile and less 
definite than the corresponding supernatural action 
from which it emanates; and hence its aptitude to 
effect transitions which are invariably a decline, in 
an intellectual sense, of the theological philosophy. 
The action is always critical, as it preserves theology 
while undermining its intellectual basis; and it can 
appear organic only when it is not too preponder- 
ant, and in as far as it contributes to the gradual 
modification of the theological philosophy, to 
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which, especially in a social view, must be referred 
whatever may appear to be organic in the meta- 
physical philosophy. These explanations must at 
first appear obscure; but the applications we shall 
have to make of them will render them unques- 
tionable as we proceed. Meantime, it was impos- 
sible to defer them, and to neglect the true origin 
of the metaphysical influence, concerned as it is 
in the great transition from fetichism to polytheism. 


Besides the immediate scientific necessity, it is cer- 
tainly desirable to trace from the cradle of hu- 
manity upward, that spontaneous and constant 
rivalry, first intellectual and then political, between 
the theological and the metaphysical spirit, which, 
protracted to the present moment, and necessary 
till the preparatory revolution is accomplished, is 
the main cause of our disturbed and conflicting 
condition. 


2. Of Superstition and Enthustasm 


BY DAVID HUME 


THAT’ the corruption of the best things 
produces the worst, is grown into a maxim, and is 
commonly proved, among other instances, by the 
pernicious effects of superstition and enthusiasm, 
the corruptions of true religion. 

These two species of false religion, though both 
pernicious, are yet of a very different, and even of 
a contrary nature. The mind of man is subject to 
certain unaccountable terrors and apprehensions, 
proceeding either from the unhappy situation of 


Reprinted from David Hume, Essays: Moral, Political, 
and Literary (London: Longmans Green & Co., 1882), 
Essay X, pp. 144-50. 

1. Some of the opinions, delivered in these Essays, with 
regard to the public transactions in the last century, the 
Author, on more accurate examination, found reason to 
retract in his History of Great Britain. And as he would 
not enslave himself to the systems of either party, neither 
would he fetter his judgment by his own preconceived 
opinions and principles; nor is he ashamed to acknowl- 
edge his mistakes. [This note does not occur in any edition 
prior to M. A and B add the following paragraph to the 
text:—As violent Things have not commonly so long a 
Duration as moderate, we actually find, that the Jacobite 
Party is almost entirely vanish’d from among us, and that 
the Distinction of Court and Country, which is but creep- 
ing in at London, is the only one that is ever mention’d 
in this kingdom, Beside the Violence and Openness of the 
Jacobite party, another Reason has, perhaps, contributed 
to produce so sudden and so visible an Alteration in this 
part of Britain. There are only two Ranks of Men among 
us; Gentlemen, who have some Fortune and Education, 
and the meanest slaving Poor; without any considerable 
Number of that middling Rank of Men, which abounds 
more in England, both in Cities and in the Country, than 
in any other Part of the World. The slaving Poor are 
incapable of any Principles: Gentlemen may be converted 
to true Principles, by Time and Experience. The middling 
Rank of Men have Curiosity and Knowledge enough to 
form Principles, but not enough to form true ones, or 
correct any Prejudices that they may have imbib’d: And 
‘tis among the middling Rank, that Tory Principles do at 
present prevail most in England.] 


private or public affairs, from ill health, from a 
gloomy and melancholy disposition, or from the 
concurrence of all these circumstances. In such a 
state of mind, infinite unknown evils are dreaded 
from unknown agents; and where real objects of 
terror are wanting, the soul, active to its own prej- 
udice, and fostering its predominant inclination, 
finds imaginary ones, to whose power and maley- 
olence it sets no limits. As these enemies are entirely 
invisible and unknown, the methods taken to ap- 
pease them are equally unaccountable, and consist 
in ceremonies, observances, mortifications, sacri- 
fices, presents, or in any practice, however absurd 
or frivolous, which either folly or knavery rec- 
ommends to a blind and terrified credulity. Weak- 
ness, fear, melancholy, together with ignorance, 
are, therefore, the true sources of Superstition. 

But the mind of man is also subject to an unac- 
countable elevation and presumption, arising from 
prosperous success, from luxuriant health, from 
strong spirits, or from a bold and confident disposi- 
tion. In such a state of mind, the imagination swells 
with great, but confused conceptions, to which no 
sublunary beauties or enjoyments can correspond. 
Every thing mortal and perishable vanishes as un- 
worthy of attention. And a full range is given to the 
fancy in the invisible regions or work! of spirits, 
where the soul is at liberty to indulge itself in every 
imagination, which may best suit its present taste 
and disposition. Hence arise raptures, transports, 
and surprising flights of fancy; and confidence and 
presumption still encreasing, these raptures, being 
altogether unaccountable, and seeming quite be- 
yond the reach of our ordinary faculties, are at- 
tributed to the immediate inspiration of that Divine 
Being, who is the object of devotion. In a little 
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time, the inspired person comes to regard himself 
as a distinguished favourite of the Divinity; and 
when this frenzy once takes place, which is the sum- 
mit of enthusiasm, every whimsy is consecrated: 
Human reason, and even morality are rejected as 
fallacious guides: And the fanatic madman delivers 
himself over, blindly, and without reserve, to the 
supposed illapses of the spirit, and to inspiration 
from above. Hope, pride, presumption, a warm 
imagination, together with ignorance, are, there- 
fore, the true sources of Enthusiasm. 

These two species of false religion might afford 
occasion to many speculations; but I shall confine 
myself, at present, to a few reflections concerning 
their different influence on government and society. 

* My first reflection is, That superstition is favour- 


2. [In Editions A and B, this and the three next para- 
graphs were written as follows: My first Reflection is, that 
Religions, which partake of Enthusiasm are, on their first 
Rise, much more furious and violent than those which 
partake of Superstition; but in a little Time become much 
more gentle and moderate. The Violence of this Species 
of Religion, when excited by Novelty, and animated by 
Opposition, appears from numberless Instances; of the 
Anabaptists in Germany, the Camisars in France, the Lev- 
ellers and other Fanaticks in England, and the Cov- 
enanters in Scotland. As Enthusiasm is founded on strong 
Spirits and a presumptuous Boldness of Character, it 
naturally begets the most extreme Resolutions; especially 
after it rises to that Height as to inspire the deluded 
Fanaticks with the Opinion of Divine Illuminations, and 
with a Contempt of the common Rules of Reason, 
Morality and Prudence. 

‘Tis thus Enthusiasm produces the most cruel Desolation 
in human Society: But its Fury is like that of Thunder 
and Tempest, which exhaust themselves in a little Time, 
and leave the Air more calm and serene than before. The 
Reason of this will appear evidently, by comparing 
Enthusiasm to Superstition, the other Species of false 
Religion; and tracing the natural Consequences of each. 
As Superstition is founded on Fear, Sorrow, and a Depres- 
sion of Spirits, it represents the Person to himself in such 
despicable Colours, that he appears unworthy, in his own 
Eyes, of approaching the Divine Presence, and naturally 
has Recourse to any other Person, whose Sanctity of Life, 
or, perhaps, Impudence and Cunning, have made him be 
supposed to be more favoured by the Divinity. To him 
they entrust their Devotions: To his Care they recommend 
their Prayers, Petitions, and Sacrifices: And, by his Means, 
hope to render their Addresses acceptable to their incensed 
Deity. Hence the Origin of Priests, who may justly be 
regarded as one of the grossest Inventions of a timorous 
and abject Superstition, which, ever diffident of itself, 
dares not offer up its own Devotions, but ignorantly 
thinks to recommend itself to the Divinity, by the Media- 
tion of his supposed Friends and Servants. As Superstition 
is a considerable Ingredient of almost all Religions, even 
the most fanatical; there being nothing but Philosophy able 
to conquer entirely these unaccountable Terrors; hence it 
proceeds, that in almost every Sect of Religion there are 
Priests to be found: But the stronger Mixture there is of 
Superstition, the higher is the Authority of the Priesthood. 
Modern Judaism and Popery, especially the latter, being 
the most barbarous and absurd Superstitions that have yet 
been known in the World, are the most enslav’d by their 
Priests. As the Church of England may justly be said to 
retain a strong Mixture of Popish Superstition, it partakes 
also, in its original Constitution, of a Propensity to Priestly 
Power and Dominion; particularly in the Respect it exacts 


able to priestly power, and enthusiasm not less or 
rather more contrary to it, than sound reason and 
philosophy. As superstition is founded on fear, sor- 
row, and a depression of spirits, it represents the 
man to himself in such despicable colours, that 
he appears unworthy, in his own eyes, of approach- 
ing the divine presence, and naturally has recourse 
to any other person, whose sanctity of life, or, per- 
haps, impudence and cunning, have made him be 
supposed more favoured by the Divinity. To him 
the superstitious entrust their devotions: To his 
care they recommend their prayers, petitions, and 
sacrifices: And by his means, they hope to render 
their addresses acceptable to their incensed Deity. 


tu the Priest. And though, according to the Sentiments of 
that Church, the Prayers of the Priest must be accom- 
panied with those of the Laity; yet is he the mouth of 
the Congregation, his Person is sacred, and without his 
Presence few would think their public Devotions, or the 
Sacraments, and other Rites, acceptable to the Divinity. 

On the other Hand, it may be observed, That all 
Enthusiasts have been free from the Yoke of Ecclesiastics, 
and have exprest a great Independence in their Devotion; 
with a contempt of Forms, Tradition and Authorities. The 
Quakers are the most egregious, tho’, at the same Time, 
the most innocent, Enthusiasts that have been yet known; 
and are, perhaps, the only Sect, that have never admitted 
Priests among them. The Independents, of all the English 
Sectaries, approach nearest to the Quakers in Fanaticism, 
and in their Freedom from Priestly Bondage. The Pres- 
byterians follow after, at an equal Distance in both these 
Particulars. In short, this Observation is founded on the 
most certain Experience; and will also appear to be 
founded on Reason, if we consider, that as Enthusiasm 
arises from a presumptuous Pride and Confidence, it thinks 
itself sufficiently qualified to approach the Divinity without 
any human Mediator. Its rapturous Devotions are so fer- 
vent, that it even imagines itself actually to approach him 
by the Way of Contemplation and inward Converse; 
which makes it neglect all those outward Ceremonies and 
Observances, to which the Assistance of the Priests ap- 
pears so requisite in the Eyes of their superstitious 
Votaries. This Fanatick consecrates himself, and bestows 
on his own Person a sacred Character, much superior to 
what Forms and ceremonious Institutions can confer on 
any other. 

Tis therefore an infallible Rule, That Superstition is 
favourable to Priestly Power, and Enthusiasm as much, or 
rather more, contrary to it than sound Reason and 
Philosophy. The Consequences are evident. When the first 
Fire of Enthusiasm is spent, Men naturally, in such 
fanatical Sects, sink into the greatest Remissness and 
Coolness in Sacred Matters; there being no Body of Men 
amongst them, endow’d with sufficient Authority, whose 
Interest is concerned, to support the religious Spirit. 
Superstition, on the contrary, steals in gradually and in- 
sensibly; renders Men tame and submissive; is acceptable 
to the Magistrate, and seems inoffensive to the People: 
Till at last the Priest, having firmly establish’d his Author- 
ity, becomes the Tyrant and Disturber of human Society, 
by his endless Contentions, Persecutions, and religious 
Wars. How smoothly did the Romish Church advance in 
their Acquisition of Power? But into what dismal Convul- 
sions did they throw all Europe, in order to maintain it? 
On the other Hand, our Sectaries, who were formerly such 
dangerous Bigots, are now become our greatest Free- 
thinkers; and the Quakers are, perhaps, the only regular 
Body of Deists in the Universe, except the Literati or 
Disciples of Confucius in China.] 
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Hence the origin of Priests,’ who may justly be re- 
garded as an invention of a timorous and abject 
superstition, which, ever diffident of itself, dares 
not offer up its own devotions, but ignorantly 
thinks to recommend itself to the Divinity, by 
the mediation of his supposed friends and servants. 
As superstition is a considerable ingredient in al- 
most all religions, even the most fanatical; there 
being nothing but philosophy able entirely to con- 
quer these unaccountable terrors; hence it proceeds, 
that in almost every sect of religion there are 
priests to be found: But the stronger mixture there 
is of superstition, the higher is the authority of 
the priesthood.* 

On the other hand, it may be observed, that all 
enthusiasts have been free from the yoke of ecclesi- 
astics, and have expressed great independence in 
their devotion; with a contempt of forms, ceremon- 
ies, and traditions, The quakers are the most egre- 
gious, though, at the same time, the most innocent 
enthusiasts that have yet been known; and are, 
perhaps, the only sect, that have never admitted 
priests amongst them. The independents, of all the 
English sectaries, approach nearest to the quakers 
in fanaticism, and in their freedom from priestly 
bondage. The presbyterians follow after, at an 
equal distance in both particulars. In short this ob- 
servation is founded in experience; and will also 
appear to be founded in reason, if we consider, 
that, as enthusiasm arises from a presumptuous 
pride and confidence, it thinks itself sufficiently 
qualified to approach the Divinity, without any 
human mediator. Its rapturous devotions are so 
fervent, that it even imagines itself actually to 
approach him by the way of contemplation and in- 
ward converse; which makes it neglect all those out- 
ward ceremonies and observances, to which the 
assistance of the priests appears so requisite in the 
eyes of their superstitious votaries. The fanatic 


3. [The following note is appended in Editions D to N: 
By Priests, I here mean only the pretenders-to power and 
dominion, and to a superior sanctity of character, distinct 
from virtue and good morals. These are very different 
from clergymen, who are set apart by the laws, to the care 
of sacred matters, and to the conducting our public devo- 
tions with greater decency and order. There is no rank of 
men more to be respected than the latter.] 

4. [Here D to P add: Modern Judaism and popery, 
especially the latter) being the most unphilosophical and 
absurd superstitions which have yet been known in the 
world, are the most enslaved by their priests. As the church 
of England may justly be said to retain some mixture of 
Popish superstition, it partakes also, in its original con- 
stitution, of a propensity to priestly power and dominion; 
particularly in the respect it exacts to the sacerdotal 
character. And though, according to the sentiments of that 
Church, the prayers of the priest must be accompanied 
with those of the laity; yet is he the mouth of the congre- 
gation, his person is sacred, and without his presence few 
would think their public devotions, or the sacraments, and 
other rites, acceptable to the divinity.] 


consecrates himself, and bestows on his own person 
a sacred character, much superior to what forms 
and ceremonious institutions can confer on any 
other. 
My second reflection with regard to these species 
of false religion is, that religions, which partake of 
enthusiasm are, on their first rise, more furious and 
violent than those which partake of superstition; 
but ina little time become more gentle and moder- 
ate. The violence of this species of religion, when 
excited by novelty, and animated by opposition, 
appears from numberless instances; of the anabap- 
tists in Germany, the camisars in France, the level- 
lers and other fanatics in England, and the cove- 
nanters in Scotland. Enthusiasm being founded on 
strong spirits, and a presumptuous boldness of char- 
acter, it naturally begets the most extreme resolu- 
tions; especially after it rises to that height as to 
inspire the deluded fanatic with the opinion of 
divine illuminations, and with a contempt for the 
common rules of reason, morality, and prudence. 
It is thus enthusiasm produces the most cruel 
disorders in human society; but its fury is like that 
of thunder and tempest, which exhaust themselves 
in a little time, and leave the air more calm and 
pure than before. When the first fire of enthusiasm 
spent, men naturally, in all fanatical sects, sink 
into the greatest remissness and coolness in sacred 
matters; there being no body of men among them, 
endowed with sufficient authority, whose interest 
is concerned to support the religious spirit: No rites, 
no ceremonies, no holy observances, which may 
enter into the common train of life, and preserve 
the sacred principles from oblivion. Superstition, 
on the contrary, steals in gradually and insensibly; 
renders men tame and submissive; is acceptable to 
the magistrate, and seems inoffensive to the people: 
Till at last the priest, having firmly established his 
authority, becomes the tyrant and disturber of 
human society, by his endless contentions, persecu- 
tions, and religious wars. How smoothly did the 
Romish church advance in her acquisition of 
power? But into what dismal convulsions did she 
throw all Europe, in order to maintain it? On the 
other hand, our sectaries, who were formerly such 
dangerous bigots, are now become very free rea- 
soners; and the quakers seem to approath nearly the 
only regular body of deists in the universe, the 
literati, or the disciples of Confucius in China.° 
My third observation on this head is that super- 


stition is an enemy to civil liberty, and enthusiasm a 


5. The Chinese Literati have no priests or ecclesiastical 
establishment. [This note is not in D and K, which read in 
the text: and the quakers seem to approach nearly the 
only regular body of deists in the universe, the literati, or 
the disciples of Confucius in China] 


Fustel de Coulanges 


friend to it. As superstition groans under the do- 
minion of priests, and enthusiasm is destructive of 
all ecclesiastical power, this sufficiently accounts 
for the present observation. Not to mention, that 
enthusiasm, being the infirmity of bold and am- 
bitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a 
spirit of liberty; as superstition, on the contrary, 
renders men tame and abject, and fits them for 
slavery. We learn from English history, that, dur- 
ing the civil wars, the independents and deists, 
though the most opposite in their religious prin- 
ciples; yet were united in their political ones, and 
were alike passionate for a commonwealth. And 
since the origin of whig and tory, the leaders of the 
whigs have either been deists or profest latitudin- 
arians in their principles; that is, friends to tolera- 
tion, and indifferent to any particular sect of chris- 
tians: While the sectaries, who have all a strong 
tincture of enthusiasm, have always, without ex- 
ception, concurred with that party, in defence of 
civil liberty. The resemblance in their superstitions 
long united the highchurch tories, and the Roman 


3. The Gods of the City 


BY FUSTEL DE COULANGES 


TO UNDERSTAND the truth about the 
Greeks and Romans, it is wise to study them with- 
out thinking of ourselves, as if they were entirely 
foreign to us; with the same disinterestedness, and 
with the mind as free, as if we were studying an- 
cient India or Arabia. 

Thus observed, Greece and Rome appear to us 
in a character absolutely inimitable; nothing in 
modern times resembles them; nothing in the fu- 
ture can resemble them. We shall attempt to show 
by what rules these societies were regulated, and it 
will be freely admitted that the same rules can 
never govern humanity again. 

Whence comes this? Why are the conditions of 
human government no longer the same as in earlier 
times? The great changes which appear from time 
to time in the constitution of society can be the 
effect neither of chance nor of force alone. 


Reprinted from Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City, 
trans. Willard Small (Boston: Lee and Shepard, 1874), 
pp. 10-13, 164-67. 
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catholics, in support of prerogative and kingly 
power; though experience of the tolerating spirit 
of the whigs seems of late to have reconciled the 
catholics to that party. 

The molinists and jansenists in France have a 
thousand unintelligible disputes, which are not 
worthy the reflection of a man of sense: But what 
principally distinguishes these two sects, and alone 
merits attention, is the different spirit of their 
religion. The molinists conducted by the jesuits, 
are great friends to superstition, rigid observers 
of external forms and ceremonies, and devoted to 
the authority of the priests, and to tradition. The 
jansenists are enthusiasts, and zealous promoters of 
the passionate devotion, and of the inward life; 
little influenced by authority; and, in a word, but 
half catholics. The consequences are exactly con- 
formable to the foregoing reasoning. The jesuits 
are the tyrants of the people, and the slaves of 
the court: And the jansenists preserve alive the 
small sparks of the love of liberty, which are to be 
found in the French nation. 


The cause which produces them must be power- 
ful, and must be found in man himself. If the laws 
of human association are no longer the same as in 
antiquity, it is because there has been a change 
in man. There is, in fact, a part of our being which 
is modified from age to age; this is our intelligence. 
It is always in movement; almost always progress- 
ing; and on this account, our institutions and our 
laws are subject to change. Man has not, in our 
day, the way of thinking that he had twenty-five 
centuries ago; and this is why he is no longer gov- 
erned as he was governed then. 

The history of Greece and Rome is a witness and 
an example of the intimate relation which always 
exists between men’s ideas and their social state. 
Examine the institutions of the ancients without 
thinking of their religious notions, and you find 
them obscure, whimsical, and inexplicable. Why 
were there patricians and plebeians, patrons, and 
clients, eupatrids and thetes; and whence came the 
native and ineffaceable differences which we find 
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between these classes? What was the meaning of 
those Lacedemonian institutions which appear to 
us so contrary to nature? How are we to explain 
those unjust caprices of ancient private law, at Cor- 
inth and at Thebes, the sale of land prohibited; at 
Athens and at Rome, an inequality in the succession 
between brother and sister? What did the jurists 
understand by agnation, and by gens? Why those 
revolutions in the laws, those political revolutions? 
What was that singular patriotism which some- 
times effaced every natural sentiment? What did 
they understand by that liberty of which they were 
always talking? How did it happen that institu- 
tions so very different from anything of which we 
have an idea to-day, could become established 
and reign for so long a time? What is the superior 
principle which gave them authority over the minds 
of men? 

But by the side of these institutions and laws 
place the religious ideas of those times, and the 
facts at once become clear, and their explanation 
is no longer doubtful. If, on going back to the first 
ages of this race,—that is to say, to the time when 
its institutions were founded,—we observe the idea 
which it had of human existence, of life, of death, 
of a second life, of the divine principle, we perceive 
a close relation between these opinions and the an- 
cient rules of private law; between the rites which 
spring from these opinions and their political in- 
stitutions. 

A comparison of beliefs and laws shows that a 
primitive religion constituted the Greek and Roman 
family, established marriage and paternal authority, 
fixed the order of relationship, and consecrated the 
right of property, and the right of inheritance. This 
same religion, after having enlarged and extended 
the family, formed a still larger association, the city, 
and reigned in that as it had reigned in the family. 
From it came all the institutions, as well as all the 
private law, of the ancients. It was from this that 
the city received all its principles, its rules, its 
usages, and its magistracies. But, in the course of 
time, this ancient religion became modified or 
effaced, and private law and political institutions 
were modified with it. Then came a series of revo- 
lutions, and social changes regularly followed the 
development of knowledge. 

It is of the first importance, therefore, to study 
the religious ideas of these peoples, and the oldest 
are the most important for us to know. For the in- 
stitutions and beliefs which we find at the flourish- 
ing periods of Greece and Rome are only the de- 
velopment of those of an earlier age; we must seek 
the roots of them in the very distant past. The 
Greek and Italian population are many centuries 
older than Romulus and Homer. It was at an epoch 


more ancient, in an antiquity without date, that 
their beliefs were formed, and that their institu- 
tions were either established or prepared. 


* * * 


It happened, in the course of time, the divinity 
of a family having acquired a great prestige over 
the imaginations of men, and appearing powerful in 
proportion to the prosperity of this family, that a 
whole city wished to adopt him, and offer him 
public worship, to obtain his favors. This was the 
case with the Demeter of the Eumolpide, the 
Athene of the Butade, and the Hercules of the 
Potitii. But when a family consented thus to share 
its god, it retained at least the priesthood. We may 
remark that the dignity of priest, for each god, was 
during a long time hereditary, and could not go 
out of a certain family. This is a vestige of a time 
when the god himself was the property of this 
family; when he protected it alone, and would be 
served only by it. 

We are correct, therefore, in saying that this sec- 
ond religion was at first in unison with the social 
condition of men. It was cradled in each family, 
and remained long bounded by this narrow horizon. 
But it lent itself more easily than the worship of 
the dead to the future progress of human associa- 
tion. Indeed, the ancestors, heroes, and manes 
were gods, who by their very nature could be 
adored only by a very small number of men, and 
who thus established a perpetual and impassable 
line of demarcation between families. The religion 
of the gods of nature was more comprehensive. 
No rigorous laws opposed the propagation of the 
worship of any of these gods. There was nothing 
in their nature that required them to be adored by 
one family only, and to repel the stranger. Finally, 
men must have come insensibly to perceive that 
the Jupiter of one family was really the same being 
or the same conception as the Jupiter of another, 
which they could never believe of two Lares, two 
ancestors, or two sacred fires. 

Let us add, that the morality of this new religion 
was different. It was not confined to teaching men 
family duties. Jupiter was the god of hospitality; in 
his name came strangers, suppliants, “the venerable 
poor,” those who were to be treated ‘‘as brothers.” 
All these gods often assumed the human form, and 
appeared among mortals; sometimes, indeed, to 
assist in their struggles and to take part in their 
combats; often, also, to enjoin concord, and to 
teach them to help each other. 

As this second religion continued to develop, 
society must have enlarged. Now, it is quite evident 
that this religion, feeble at first, afterwards as- 
sumed large proportions. In the beginning it was, 
so to speak, sheltered under the protection of its 
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older sister, near the domestic hearth. There the 
god had obtained a small place, a narrow cella, 
near and opposite to the venerated altar, in order 
that a little of the respect which men had for the 
sacred fire might be shared by him. Little by little, 
the god, gaining more authority over the soul, re- 
nounced this sort of guardianship, and left the 
domestic hearth. He had a dwelling of his own, 
and his own sacrifices. This dwelling (yads, from 
vatw, to inhabit) was, moreover, built after the 
fashion of the ancient sanctuary; it was, as before, 
a cella opposite a hearth; but the cella was enlarged 
and embellished, and became a temple. The holy 


4, Jehovah and the Prophets 


BY W. ROBERTSON SMITH 


THE PRIMARY difference between the 
religion of Israel and that of the surrounding nations 
does not lie in the idea of a theocracy, or in a phi- 
losophy of the invisible world, or in the external 
forms of religious service, but in a personal differ- 
erence between Jehovah and other gods. That dif- 
ference, again, is not of a metaphysical but of a 
directly practical nature; it was not defined once 
for all in a theological dogma, but made itself 
felt in the attitude which Jehovah actually took up 
towards Israel in those historical dealings with His 
nation to which the word of the prophets supplied 
a commentary. Everything that befell Israel was 
interpreted by the prophets as a work of Jehovah’s 
hand, displaying His character and will— not an 
arbitrary character or a changeable will, but a fixed 
and consistent holy purpose, which has Israel for 
its object and seeks the true felicity of the nation, 
but at the same time is absolutely sovereign over 
Israel, and will not give way to Israel’s desires or 
adapt itself to Israel’s convenience. No other re- 
ligion can show anything parallel to this. The gods 
of the nations are always conceived either as arbi- 
trary and changeful, or as themselves subordinate 
to blind fate, or as essentially capable of being bent 
into sympathy with whatever is for the time being 
the chief desire of their worshippers, or, in some 


Reprinted from W. Robertson Smith, The Prophets of 
Israel (New York: D. Appleton Co., 1882), pp. 70-75, 
78-83. 


fire remained at the entrance of the god’s house, 
but appeared very small by the side of this house. 
What had at first been the principal, had now be- 
come only an accessory. It ceased to be a god, and 
descended to the rank of the god’s altar, an in- 
strument for the sacrifice. Its office was to burn the 
flesh of the victim, and to carry the offering with 
men’s prayers to the majestic divinity whose statue 
resided in the temple. 

When we see these temples rise and open their 
doors to the multitude of worshippers, we may be 
assured that human associations have become en- 
larged. 


more speculative forms of faith, introduced when 
these simpler conceptions broke down, as escap- 
ing these limitations only by being raised to entire 
unconcern in the petty affairs of man. In Israel alone 
does Jehovah appear as a God near to man, and yet 
maintaining an absolute sovereignty of will, a con- 
sistent independence of character. And the advance 
of the Old Testament religion is essentially identi- 
fied with an increasing clearness of perception of 
the things which this character of the Deity involves. 
The name of Jehovah becomes more and more full 
of meaning as faith in His sovereignty and self-con- 
sistency is put to successive tests in the constantly 
changing problems presented by the events of his- 
tory. 

Now, when we speak of Jehovah as displaying 
a consistent character in His sovereignty over 
Israel, we necessarily imply that Israel’s religion 
is a moral religion, that Jehovah is a God of right- 
eousness, whose dealings with His people follow 
an ethical standard. The ideas of right and wrong 
among the Hebrews are forensic ideas; that is, the 
Hebrew always thinks of the right and the wrong 
as if they were to be settled before a judge. Right- 
eousness is to the Hebrew not so much a moral 
quality as a legal status. The word “righteous” 
(¢addik) means simply “in the right,” and the word 
“wicked” (rasha‘) means “in the wrong.” “I have 
sinned this time,” says Pharaoh, “Jehovah is in the 
right (A.V. righteous), and I and my people are 
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in the wrong (A.V. wicked) ,” Exod. ix. 27. Jehovah 
is always in the right, for He is not only sovereign 
but self-consistent. He is the fountain of righteous- 
ness, for from the days of Moses He is the judge as 
well as the captain of His people, giving forth law 
and sentence from His sanctuary. In primitive so- 
ciety the functions of judge and lawgiver are not 
separated, and reverence for law has its basis in 
personal respect for the judge. So the just consistent 
will of Jehovah is the law of Israel, and it is a law 
which as King of Israel He Himself is continually 
administering. 

Now, in every ancient nation, morality and law 
(including in this word traditional binding custom) 
are identical and in every nation law and custom 
are a part of religion, and have a sacred authority. 
But in no other nation does this conception attain 
the precision and practical force which it has in 
the Old Testament, because the gods themselves, 
the guardians of law, do not possess a sharply-de- 
fined consistency of character such as Jehovah pos- 
sesses. The heathen gods are guardians of law, but 
they are something else at the same time; they are 
not wholly intent on righteousness, and righteous- 
ness is not the only path to their favour, which 
sometimes depends on accidental partialities, or 
may be conciliated by acts of worship that have 
nothing to do with morality. And here be it ob- 
served that the fundamental superiority of the 
Hebrew religion does not lie in the particular 
system of social morality that it enforces, but in 
the more absolute and self-consistent righteousness 
of the Divine Judge. The abstract principles of 
morality—that is, the acknowledged laws of social 
order—are pretty much the same in all parts of 
the world in corresponding stages of social develop- 
ment. Heathen nations at the same general stage 
of society with the Hebrews will be found to 
acknowledge all the duties of man to man laid down 
in the decalogue; and on the other hand there are 
many things in the social order of the Hebrews, 
such as polygamy, blood revenge, slavery, the 
treatment of enemies, which do not correspond 
with the highest ideal morality, but belong to an 
imperfect social state, or, as the gospel puts it, 
were tolerated for the hardness of the people’s 
hearts. But, with all this, the religion of Jehovah 
put morality on a far sounder basis than any other 
religion did, because in it the righteousness of 
Jehovah as a God enforcing the known laws of 
morality was conceived as absolute, and as showing 
itself absolute, not in a future state, but upon 
earth. I do not, of course, mean that this high 
view of Jehovah’s character was practically present 
to all His worshippers. On the contrary, a chief 
complaint of the prophets is that it was not so, or. 


in other words, that Israel did not know Jehovah. 
But the higher view is never put forth by the 
prophets as a novelty; they regard it as the very 
foundation of the religion of Jehovah from the days 
of Moses downwards, and the people never venture 
to deny that they are right. In truth they could not 
deny it, for the history of the first creation of Israel, 
which was the fundamental evidence as to the true 
character of Jehovah’s relation to His people, gave 
no room for such mythological conceptions as 
operate in the heathen religions to make a just 
conception of the Godhead impossible. Heathen 
religions can never conceive of their gods as per- 
fectly righteous, because they have a natural as 
well as a moral side, a physical connection with 
their worshippers, physical instincts and passions, 
and so forth. The Old Testament brings out this 
point with great force of sarcasm when Elijah 
taunts the prophets of Baal, and suggests that their 
god may be asleep, or on a journey, or otherwise 
busied with some human avocation. In fact, all 
this was perfectly consistent with the nature of 
Baal. But the Hebrews knew Jehovah solely as the 
King and Judge of Israel. He was this, and this 
alone; and therefore there was no ground to ascribe 
to Him less than absolute sovereignty and absolute 
righteousness. If the masses lost sight of those great 
qualities, and assimilated His nature to that of the 
Canaanite deities, the prophets were justified in re 
minding them that Jehovah was Israel’s God before 
they knew the Baalim, and that He had then showed 
Himself a God far different from these. 

But religion cannot live on the mere memory of 
the past, and the faith of Jehovah had to assert 
itself as the true faith of Israel by realising a present 
God who still worked in the midst of the nation 
as He had worked of old. No nation can long 
cleave to a God whose presence and power are not 
actually with them in their daily life. If Jehovah 
was Israel’s God, He must manifest Himself as still 
the King and the Judge of His people, and these 
names must acquire more and more full signifi- 
cance through the actual experience of deeds of 
sovereignty and righteousness. Without such deeds 
no memory of the days of Moses could long have 
saved the God of the Hebrews from sinking to the 
level of the gods of the nations, and we have now 
to see that such deeds were not wanting, and not 
without fruit for the progress of the Old Testament 
faith. 


* * * 


The prophets were never patriots of the common 
stamp, to whom national interests stand higher 
than the absolute claims of religion and morality. 

Had Elijah been merely a patriot, to whom the 
state stood above every other consideration, he 
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would have condoned the faults of a king who did 
so much for the greatness of his nation; but the 
things for which Elijah contended were of far more 
worth than the national existence of Israel, and it 
is a higher wisdom than that of patriotism which 
insists that divine truth and civil righteousness are 
more than all the counsels of statecraft. Judged 
from a mere political point of view Elijah’s work 
had no other result than to open a way for the 
bloody and unscrupulous ambition of Jehu, and 
lay bare the frontiers of the land to the ravages 
of the ferocious Hazael; but with him the religion 
of Jehovah had already reached a point where it 
could no longer be judged by a merely national 
standard, and the truths of which he was the cham- 
pion were not the less true because the issue made 
it plain that the cause of Jehovah could not 
triumph without destroying the old Hebrew state. 
Nay, without the destruction of the state the 
religion of Israel could never have given birth to 
a religion for all mankind, and it was precisely the 
incapacity of Israel to carry out the higher truths 
of religion in national forms which brought into 
clearer and clearer prominence those things in the 
faith of Jehovah which are independent of every 
national condition, and make Jehovah the God not 
of Israel alone but of all the earth. This, however, 
is to anticipate what will come out more clearly 
as we proceed. Let us for the present confine our 
attention to what Elijah himself directly saw and 
taught. 

The ruling principle in Elijah’s life was his con- 
suming jealousy for Jehovah the God of hosts 
(1 Kings xix. 14); or, to put the idea in another 
and equally Biblical form, Jehovah was to him pre- 
eminently a jealous God who could endure no 
rival in His land or in the affections of His people. 
There was nothing novel in this idea; the novelty 
lay in the practical application which gave to the 
idea a force and depth which it had never shown 
before. To us it seems obvious that Ahab had 
broken the first commandment in giving Baal a 
place in his land, but to Ahab and the mass of his 
contemporaries the thing could hardly be so clear. 
There are controversies enough even among mod- 
ern commentators as to the exact force of the 
“before me” of the first commandment; and, even 
if we are to suppose that practical religious ques- 
tions were expressly referred to the words of this 
precept, it wouid not have been difficult to interpret 
them in a sense that meant only that no other god 
should have the pre-eminence over Israel’s King. 
But no doubt these things were judged of less by 
the letter of the decalogue than by habitual feeling 
and usage. Hitherto all Israel’s interest in Jehovah 
had had practical reference to His contests with 


the gods of hostile nations, and it was one thing 
to worship deities who were felt to be Jehovah’s 
rivals and foes, and quite another thing to allow 
some recognition to the deity of an allied race. But 
Elijah saw deeper into the true character of the 
God of Israel. Where He was worshipped no other 
god could be acknowledged in any sense. This was 
a proposition of tremendous practical issues. It 
really involved the political isolation of the nation, 
for as things then stood it was impossible to have 
friendship and alliance with other peoples if their 
gods were proscribed in Israel’s land. It is not 
strange that Ahab as a politician fought with all 
his might against such a view; for it contained more 
than the germ of that antagonism between Israel 
and all the rest of mankind which made the Jews 
appear to the Roman historian as the enemies of 
the human race, and brought upon them an un- 
broken succession of political misfortunes and the 
ultimate loss of all place among the nations. It is 
hard to say how far the followers of Elijah or 
indeed the prophet himself perceived the full con- 
sequences of the position which he took up. But 
the whole history of Elijah testifies to the profound 
impression which he made. The air of unique 
grandeur that surrounds the prophet of Gilead 
proves how high he stood above the common level 
of his time. It is Jehovah and Elijah not against 
Ahab alone, but against and above the world. 

The work of Elijah, in truth, was not so much 
that of a great teacher as of a great hero. He did 
not preach any new doctrine about Jehovah, but 
at a critical moment he saw what loyalty to the 
cause of Jehovah demanded, and of that cause he 
became the champion, not by mere words, but by 
his life. The recorded words of Elijah are but few, 
and in many cases have probably been handed down 
with the freedom that ancient historians habitually 
use in such matters. His importance lies in his per- 
sonality. He stands before us as the representative 
of Jehovah’s personal claims on Israel. The word 
of Jehovah in his mouth is not a word of doctrine, 
but of kingly authority, and to him pre-eminently 
applies the saying of Hosea: “I have hewed them 
by the prophets; I have slain them by the word 
of My mouth: and My judgments were as the light 
that goeth forth” (Hosea vi. 5). 

This view of the career of Elijah, which is that 
naturally derived from the Biblical narrative, is 
pretty much an exact inversion of the common 
representation of the function of the prophets. The 
traditional view which we have from the Rabbins 
makes the prophets mere interpreters of the Law, 
and places the originality of their work entirely 
in their predictions. In that case Elijah would be 
the least original of prophets, for he gave no 
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Messianic prediction. But in reality Jehovah did 
not first give a complete theoretical knowledge of 
Himself and then raise up prophets to enforce the 
application of the theoretical scheme in particular 
circumstances. That would not have required a 
prophet; it would have been no more than is still 
done by uninspired preachers. The place of the 
prophet is in a religious crisis where the ordinary 
interpretation of acknowledged principles breaks 
down, where it is necessary to go back, not to 
received doctrine, but to Jehovah Himself. The 
word of Jehovah through the prophet is properly 
a declaration of what Jehovah as the personal King 
of Israel commands in this particular crisis, and it 


5. Church and Sect 


BY ERNST TROELTSCH 


Sect-Type and Church-Type Contrasted 


THE IMPORTANCE of this element is 
the fact that at this point, alongside of the Church- 
type produced by Christianity in its sociological 
process of self-development, there appears the new 
type of the sect. 

At the outset the actual differences are quite 
clear. The Church is that type of organization 
which is overwhelmingly conservative, which to a 
certain extent accepts the secular order, and dom- 
inates the masses; in principle, therefore, it is 
universal, i.e., it desires to cover the whole life of 
humanity. The sects, on the other hand, are com- 
paratively small groups; they aspire after personal 
inward perfection, and they aim at a direct personal 
fellowship between the members of each group. 
From the very beginning, therefore, they are forced 
to organize themselves in small groups, and to 
renounce the idea of dominating the world. Their 
attitude towards the world, the State, and Society 
may be indifferent, tolerant, or hostile, since they 
have no desire to control and incorporate these 
forms of social life; on the contrary, they tend to 
avoid them; their aim is usually either to tolerate 
their presence alongside of their own body, or even 
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is spoken with authority, not as an inference from 
previous revelation, but as the direct expression of 
the character and will of a personal God, who has 
made Himself personally audible in the prophets 
soul. General propositions about divine things are 
not the basis but the outcome of such personal 
knowledge of Jehovah, just as in ordinary human 
life a general view of a man’s character must be 
formed by observation of his attitude and action 
in a variety of special circumstances. Elijah’s whole 
career, and not his words merely, contained a 
revelation of Jehovah to Israel—that is, made them 
feel that through this man Jehovah asserted Him- 
self as a living God in their midst. 


to replace these social institutions by their own 
society. 

Further, both types are in close connection with 
the actual situation and with the development of 
Society. The fully developed Church, however, 
utilizes the State and the ruling classes, and weaves 
these elements into her own life; she then becomes 
an integral part of the existing social order; from 
this standpoint, then, the Church both stabilizes and 
determines the social order; in so doing, however, 
she becomes dependent upon the upper classes, and 
upon their development. The sects, on the other 
hand, are connected with the lower classes, or at 
least with those elements in Society which are 
opposed to the State and to Society; they work 
upwards from below, and not downwards from 
above. 

Finally, too, both types vary a good deal in their 
attitude towards the supernatural and transcendent 
element in Christianity, and also in their view of 
its system of asceticism. The Church relates the 
whole of the secular order as a means and a 
preparation to the supernatural aim of life, and it 
incorporates genuine asceticism into its structure as 
one element in this preparation, all under the very 
definite direction of the Church. The sects refer 
their members directly to the supernatural aim of 
life, and in them the individualistic, directly re- 
ligious character of asceticism, as a means of union 
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with God, is developed more strongly and fully; 
the attitude of opposition to the world and its 
powers, to which the secularized Church now also 
belongs, tends to develop a theoretical and general 
asceticism. It must, however, be admitted that 
asceticism in the Church, and in ecclesiastical 
monasticism, has a different meaning from that of 
the renunciation of or hostility to the world which 
characterizes the asceticism of the sects. 

The asceticism of the Church is a method of 
acquiring virtue, and a special high watermark of 
religious achievement, connected chiefly with the 
repression of the senses, or expressing itself in 
special achievements of a peculiar character; other- 
wise, however, it presupposes the life of the world 
as the general background, and the contrast of 
an average morality which is on relatively good 
terms with the world. Along these lines, there- 
fore, ecclesiastical asceticism is connected with the 
asceticism of the redemption cults of late antiquity, 
and with the detachment required for the con- 
templative life; in any Case, it is connected with a 
moral dualism. 

The ascetism of the sects, on the other hand, is 
merely the simple principle of detachment from the 
world, and is expressed in the refusal to use the 
law, to swear in a court of justice, to own property, 
to exercise dominion over others, or to take part 
in war. The sects take the Sermon on the Mount as 
their ideal; they lay stress on the simple but radical 
opposition of the Kingdom of God to all secular 
interests and institutions. They practise renuncia- 
tion only as a means of charity, as the basis of a 
thorough-going communism of love, and, since 
their rules are equally binding upon all, they do 
not encourage extravagant and heroic deeds, nor 
the vicarious heroism of some to make up for the 
worldliness and average morality of others. The 
ascetic ideal of the sects consists simply in opposi- 
tion to the world and to its social institutions, but 
it is not opposition to the sense-life nor to the 
average life of humanity. It is therefore only related 
with the asceticism of monasticism in so far as the 
latter also creates special conditions, within which 
it is possible to lead a life according to the Sermon 
on the Mount, and in harmony with the ideal of 
the communism of love. In the main, however, the 
ascetic ideal of the sects is fundamentally different 
from that of monasticism, in so far as the latter 
implies emphasis upon the mortification of the 
senses, and upon works of supererogation in pov- 
erty and obedience for their own sake. In all things 
the ideal of the sects is essentially not one which 
aims at the destruction of the sense life and of 
natural self-feeling, but a union in love which is 


not affected by the social inequalities and struggles 
of the world. 

All these differences which actually existed be- 
tween the late Mediaeval Church and the sects, 
must have had their foundation in some way or 
another within the interior structure of the twofold 
sociological edifice. If, then, in reality both types 
claim, and rightly claim, a relationship with the 
Primitive Church, it is clear that the final cause for 
this dualistic development must lie within primitive 
Christianity itself. Once this point becomes clear, 
therefore, it will also shed light upon the whole 
problem of the sociological understanding of 
Christianity in general. Since it is only at this 
point that the difference between the two elements 
emerges very clearly as a permanent difference, 
only now have we reached the stage at which it 
can be discussed. It is also very important to under- 
stand this question thoroughly at this stage, since 
it explains the later developments of Church His- 
tory, in which the sect stands out ever more 
clearly alongside of the Church. In the whole 
previous development of the Church this question 
was less vital, for during the early centuries the 
Church itself fluctuated a great deal between the 
sect and the Church-type; indeed, it only achieved 
the development of the Church-type with the 
development of sacerdotal and sacramental doc- 
trine; precisely for that reason, in its process of 
development up to this time, the Church had only 
witnessed a sect development alongside of itself 
to a small extent, and the differences between them 
and the Church were still not clear. The problem 
first appears clearly in the opposition between 
the sacramental-hierarchical Church conception of 
Augustine and the Donatists. But with the dis- 
appearance of African Christianity this opposition 
also disappeared, and it only reappeared in a 
decisive form after the completion of the idea of 
the Church in the Gregorian church reform. 

The word “sect,” however, gives an erroneous 
impression. Originally the word was used in a 
polemical and apologetic sense, and it was used to 
describe groups which separated themselves from 
the official Church, while they retained certain 
fundamental elements of Christian thought; by the 
very fact, however, that they were outside the 
corporate life of the ecclesiastical tradition—a 
position, moreover, which was usually forced upon 
them—they were regarded as inferior side-issues, 
one-sided phenomena, exaggerations or abbrevia- 
tions of ecclesiastical Christianity. That is, nat- 
urally, solely the viewpoint of the dominant 
churches, based on the belief that the ecclesiastical 
type alone has any right to exist. Ecclesiastical law 
within the modern State definitely denotes as 
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“sects” those religious groups which exist along- 
side of the official privileged State Churches, by 
law established, groups which the State either does 
not recognize at all, or, if it does recognize them, 
grants them fewer rights and privileges than the 
official State Churches. Such a conception, how- 
ever, confuses the actual issue. Very often in the 
so-called “‘sects” it is precisely the essential ele- 
ments of the Gospel which are fully expressed; they 
themselves always appeal to the Gospel and to 
Primitive Christianity, and accuse the Church of 
having fallen away from its ideal; these impulses 
are always those which have been either suppressed 
or undeveloped in the official churches, of course 
for good and characteristic reasons, which again 
are not taken into account by the passionate party 
polemics of the sects. There can, however, be no 
doubt about the actual fact: the sects, with their 
greater independence of the world, and their con- 
tinual emphasis upon the original ideals of Chris- 
tianity, often represent in a very direct and char- 
acteristic way the essential fundamental ideas of 
Christianity; to a very great extent they are a most 
important factor in the study of the development 
of the sociological consequences of Christian 
thought. This statement is proved conclusively by 
all those who make a close study of the sect move- 
ments, which were especially numerous in the latter 
mediaeval perigd—movements which played their 
part in the general disintegration of the mediaeval 
social order. This comes out very clearly in the 
great works of Sebastian Franck, and especially of 
Gottfried Arnold, which were written later in 
defence of the sects. 

The main stream of Christian development, how- 
ever, flows along the channel prepared by the 
Church-type. The reason for this is clear: the 
Church-type represents the longing for a universal 
all-embracing ideal, the desire to control great 
masses of men, and therefore the urge to dominate 
the world and civilization in general. Paulinism, in 
spite of its strongly individualistic and ‘“enthusias- 
tic” features, had already led the way along this 
line: it desired to conquer the world for Christ; it 
came to terms with the order of the State by 
interpreting it as an institution ordained and per- 
mitted by God; it accepted the existing order with 
its professions and its habits and customs. The only 
union it desired was that which arose out of a 
common share in the energy of grace which the 
Body of Christ contained; out of this union the 
new life ought to spring up naturally from within 
through the power of the Holy Spirit, thus prepar- 
ing the way for the speedy coming of the Kingdom 
of God, as the real universal end of all things. The 
more that Christendom renounced the life of this 


supernatural and eschatological fulfilment of its 
universal ideal, and tried to achieve this end by 
missionary effort and organization, the more was 
it forced to make its Divine and Christian character 
independent of the subjective character and service 
of believers; henceforth it sought to concentrate all 
its emphasis upon the objective possession of re- 
ligious truth and religious power, which were con- 
tained in the tradition of Christ, and in the Divine 
guidance of the Church which fills and penetrates 
the whole Body. From this objective basis subjective 
energies could ever flow forth afresh, exerting a 
renewing influence, but the objective basis did not 
coincide with these results. Only thus was it possible 
to have a popular Church at all, and it was only 
thus that the relative acceptance of the world, the 
State, of Society, and of the existing culture, which 
this required, did no harm to the objective founda- 
tion. The Divine nature of the Church was retained 
in its objective basis, and from this centre there 
welled up continually fresh streams of vital spiritual 
force. It was the aim of the leaders of the Church 
to render this basis as objective as possible, by 
means of tradition, priesthood, and sacrament; to 
secure in it, objectively, the sociological point of 
contact; if that were once firmly established the 
subjective influence of the Church was considered 
secure; it was only in detail that it could not be 
controlled. In this way the fundamental religious 
sense of possessing something Divinely “given” and 
“redeeming” was ensured, while the universalizing 
tendency was also made effective, since it estab- 
lished the Church, the organ of Divine grace, in 
the supreme position of power. When to that was 
added the Sacrament of Penance, the power of 
spiritual direction, the law against heretics, and the 
general supervision of the faith, the Church was 
then able to gain an inward dominion over the 
hearts of men. 

Under these circumstances, however, the Church 
found it impossible to avoid making a compromise 
with the State, with the social order, and with econ- 
omic conditions, and the Thomist doctrine worked 
this out in a very able, comprehensive theory, which 
vigorously maintained the ultimate supernatural 
orientation of life. In all this it is claimed that the 
whole is derived, quite logically, from‘the Gospel; 
it is clear that this point of view became possible 
as soon as the Gospel was conceived as a universal 
way of life, offering redemption to all, whose 
influence radiates from the knowledge given by the 
Gospel, coupled with the assurance of salvation 
given by the Church. It was precisely the develop- 
ment of an objective sociological point of refer- 
ence, its establishment on a stable basis, and its 
endeavour to go forward from that point to or- 
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ganize the conquest of the world, which led to this 
development. It is, however, equally obvious that 
in so doing the radical individualism of the Gospel, 
with its urge towards the utmost personal achieve- 
ment, its radical fellowship of love, uniting all in 
the most personal centre of life, with its heroic in- 
difference towards the world, the State and civiliza- 
tion, with its mistrust of the spiritual danger of 
distraction and error inherent in the possession of 
or the desire for great possessions, has been given a 
secondary place, or even given up altogether; these 
features now appear as mere factors within the 
system; they are no longer ruling principles. 

It was precisely this aspect of the Gospel, how- 
ever, which the sects developed still farther, or, 
rather, it was this aspect which they were con- 
tinually re-emphasizing and bringing into fresh 
prominence. In general, the following are their 
characteristic features: lay Christianity, personal 
achievement in ethics and in religion, the radical 
fellowship of love, religious equality and brotherly 
love, indifference towards the authority of the State 
and the ruling classes, dislike of technical law and 
of the oath, the separation of the religious life from 
the economic struggle by means of the ideal of 
poverty and frugality, or occasionally in a charity 
which becomes communism, the directness of the 
personal religious relationship, criticism of official 
spiritual guides and theologians, the appeal to the 
New Testament and to the Primitive Church. The 
sociological point of contact, which here forms 
the starting-point for the growth of the religious 
community, differs clearly from that upon which 
the Church has been formed. Whereas the Church 
assumes the objective concrete holiness of the 
sacerdotal office, of Apostolic Succession, of the 
Depositum fidei and of the sacraments, and appeals 
to the extension of the Incarnation which takes 
place permanently through the priesthood, the sect, 
on the other hand, appeals to the ever new common 
performance of the moral demands, which, at 
bottom, are founded only upon the Law and the 
Example of Christ. In this, it must be admitted 
that they are in direct contact with the Teaching 
of Jesus. Consciously or unconsciously, therefore, 
this implies a different attitude to the early history 
of Christianity, and a different conception of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Scripture history and the history of 
the Primitive Church are permanent ideals, to be 
accepted in their literal sense, not the starting-point, 
historically limited and defined, for the develop- 
ment of the Church. Christ is not the God-Man, 
eternally at work within the Church, leading it into 
all Truth, but He is the direct Head of the Church, 
binding the Church to Himself through His Law 
in the Scriptures. On the one hand, there is develop- 


ment and compromise, on the other literal obedi- 
ence and radicalism. 

It is this point of view, however, which makes 
the sects incapable of forming large mass organiza- 
tions, and limits their development to small groups, 
united on a basis of personal intimacy; it is also 
responsible for the necessity for a constant renewal 
of the ideal, their lack of continuity, their pro- 
nounced individualism, and their affinity with all 
the oppressed and idealistic groups within the lower 
classes. These also are the groups in which an 
ardent desire for the improvement of their lot goes 
hand in hand with a complete ignorance of the 
complicated condition of life, in which therefore 
an idealistic orthodoxy finds no difficulty in expect- 
ing to see the world transformed by the purely 
moral principles of love. In this way the sects 
gained on the side of intensity in Christian life, 
but they lost in the spirit of universalism, since they 
felt obliged to consider the Church as degenerate, 
and they did not believe that the world could be 
conquered by human power and effort; that is why 
they were always forced to adopt eschatological 
views. On the side of personal Christian piety they 
score, and they are in closer touch with the radical 
individualism of the Gospel, but they lose spon- 
taneity and the spirit of grateful surrender to the 
Divine revelation of grace; they look upon the New 
Testament as the Law of God, and, in their active 
realization of personal fellowship in love, they tend 
towards legalism and an emphasis upon “good 
works.” They gain in specific Christian piety, but 
they lose spiritual breadth and the power to be 
receptive, and they thus revise the whole vast 
process of assimilation which the Church had com- 
pleted, and which she was able to complete because 
she had placed personal Christian piety upon an 
objective basis. The Church emphasizes the idea 
of Grace and makes it objective; the sect empha- 
sizes and realizes the idea of subjective holiness. In 
the Scriptures the Church adheres to the source of 
redemption, whereas the sect adheres to the Law of 
God and of Christ. 

Although this description of the sect-type repre- 
sents in the main its prevailing sociological char- 
acteristics, the distinctive significance of the sect- 
type contrasted with the Church-type still has a 
good concrete basis. (There is no need to consider 
here the particular groups which were founded 
purely upon dogma; they were indeed rare, and 
the pantheistic philosophical sects of the Middle 
Ages merge almost imperceptibly into sects of 
the practical religious kind. In reality, the sects 
are essentially different from the Church and the 
churches. The word “sect,” however, does not 
mean that these movements are undeveloped 
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expressions of the Church-type; it stands for an 
independent sociological type of Christian thought. 

The essence of the Church is its objective in- 
stitutional character. The individual is born into 
it, and through infant baptism he comes under its 
miraculous influence. The priesthood and the hier- 
archy, which hold the keys to the tradition of the 
Church, to sacramental grace and ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction, represent the objective treasury of 
grace, even when the individual priest may happen 
to be unworthy; this Divine treasure only needs to 
be set always upon the lampstand and made effec- 
tive through the sacraments, and it will inevitably 
do its work by virtue of the miraculous power 
which the Church contains. The Church means the 
eternal existence of the God-Man; it is the exten- 
sion of the Incarnation, the objective organization 
of miraculous power, from which, by means of 
the Divine Providential government of the world, 
subjective results will appear quite naturally. From 
this point of view compromise with the world, and 
the connection with the preparatory stages and 
dispositions which it contained, was possible; for in 
spite of all individual inadequacy the institution 
remains holy and Divine, and it contains the prom- 
ise of its capacity to overcome the world by means 
of the miraculous power which dwells within it. 
Universalism, however, also only becomes possible 
on the basis of this compromise; it means an actual 
domination of the institution as such, and a believ- 
ing confidence in its invincible power of inward 
influence. Personal effort and service, however 
fully they may be emphasized, even when they go 
to the limits of extreme legalism, are still only sec- 
ondary; the main thing is the objective possession 
of grace and its universally recognized dominion; 
to everything else these words apply: et cetera 
adjicientur vobis. The one vitally important thing 
is that every individual should come within the 
range of the influence of these saving energies of 
grace; hence the Church is forced to dominate 
Society, compelling all the members of Society to 
come under its sphere and influence; but, on the 
other hand, her stability is entirely unaffected by 
the fact of the extent to which her influence over 
all individuals is actually attained. The Church is 
the great educator of the nations, and like all 
educators she knows how to allow for various de- 
grees of capacity and maturity, and how to attain 
her end only by a process of adaptation and 
compromise. 

Compared with this institutional principle of an 
objective organism, however, the sect is a voluntary 
community whose members join it of their own 
free will. The very life of the sect, therefore, de- 
pends on actual personal service and co-operation; 


as an independent member each individual has his 
part within the fellowship; the bond of union has 
not been indirectly imparted through the common 
possession of Divine grace, but it is directly realized 
in the personal relationships of life. An individual 
is not born into a sect; he enters it on the basis of 
conscious conversion; infant baptism, which, in- 
deed, was only introduced at a later date, is almost 
always a stumbling-block. In the sect spiritual 
progress does not depend upon the objective im- 
partation of Grace through the Sacrament, but 
upon individual personal effort; sooner or later, 
therefore, the sect always criticizes the sacramental 
idea. This does not mean that the spirit of fellow- 
ship is weakened by individualism; indeed, it is 
strengthened, since each individual proves that he 
is entitled to membership by the very fact of his 
services to the fellowship. It is, however, naturally 
a somewhat limited form of fellowship, and the 
expenditure of so much effort in the maintenance 
and exercise of this particular kind of fellowship 
produces a certain indifference towards other forms 
of fellowship which are based upon secular inter- 
ests; on the other hand, all secular interests are 
drawn into the narrow framework of the sect and 
tested by its standards, in so far as the sect is able 
to assimilate these interests at all. Whatever cannot 
be related to the group of interests controlled by 
the sect, and by the Scriptural ideal, is rejected and 
avoided. The sect, therefore, does not educate 
nations in the mass, but it gathers a select group 
of the elect, and places it in sharp opposition to 
the world. In so far as the sect-type maintains 
Christian universalism at all, like the Gospel, the 
only form it knows is that of eschatology; this is the 
reason why it always finally revives the eschatology 
of the Bible. That also naturally explains the greater 
tendency of the sect towards “ascetic” life and 
thought, even though the original ideal of the New 
Testament had not pointed in that direction. The 
final activity of the group and of the individual 
consists precisely in the practical austerity of a 
purely religious attitude towards life which is not 
affected by cultural influences. That is, however, 
a different kind of asceticism, and this is the reason 
for that difference between it and the asceticism of 
the Church-type which has already been stated. 
It is not the heroic special achievement of a special 
class, restricted by its very nature to particular 
instances, nor the mortification of the senses in 
order to further the higher religious life; it is 
simply detachment from the world, the reduction 
of worldly pleasure to a minimum, and the highest 
possible development of fellowship in love; all this 
is interpreted in the old Scriptural sense. Since the 
sect-type is rooted in the teaching of Jesus, its 
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asceticism also is that of primitive Christianity and 
of the Sermon on the Mount, not that of the Church 
and of the contemplative life; it is narrower and 
more scrupulous than that of Jesus, but, literally 
understood, it is still the continuation of the attitude 
of Jesus towards the world. The concentration on 
personal effort, and the sociological connection 
with a practical ideal, makes an extremely exacting 
claim on individual effort, and avoidance of all 
other forms of human association. The asceticism of 
the sect is not an attempt to popularize and uni- 
versalize an ideal which the Church had prescribed 
only for special classes and in special circum- 
stances. The Church ideal of asceticism can never 
be conceived as a universal ethic; it is essentially 
unique and heroic. The ascetic ideal of the sect, 
on the contrary, is, as a matter of course, an ideal 
which is possible to all, and appointed for all, 
which, according to its conception, united the 
fellowship instead of dividing it, and according to 
its content is also capable of a general realization 
in so far as the circle of the elect is concerned. 

Thus, in reality we are faced with two different 
sociological types. This is true in spite of the fact 
(which is quite immaterial) that incidentally in 
actual practice they may often impinge upon one 
another. If objections are raised to the terms 
“Church” and “Sect,” and if all sociological groups 
which are based on and inspired by monotheistic, 
universalized, religious motives are described (in a 
terminology which is in itself quite appropriate) 
as “Churches,” we would then have to make the 
distinction between institutional churches and 
voluntary churches. It does not really matter which 
expression is used. The all-important point is this: 
that both types are a logical result of the Gospel, 
and only conjointly do they exhaust the whole 
range of its sociological influence, and thus also 
indirectly of its social results, which are always 
connected with the religious organization. 

In reality, the Church does not represent a mere 
deterioration of the Gospel, however much that 
may appear to be the case when we contrast its 
hierarchical organization and its sacramental sys- 
tem with the teaching of Jesus. For wherever the 
Gospel is conceived as primarily a free gift, as pure 
grace, and wherever it is offered to us in the picture 
which faith creates of Christ as a Divine institution, 
wherever the inner freedom of the Spirit, contrasted 
with all human effort and organization, is felt to 
be the spirit of Jesus, and wherever His splendid 
indifference towards secular matters is felt, in the 
sense of a spiritual and inner independence, while 
these secular things are used outwardly, there the 
institution of the Church may be regarded as a 
natural continuation and transformation of the 


Gospel. At the same time, with its unlimited uni- 
versalism, it still contains the fundamental impulse 
of the evangelic message; the only difference is 
that whereas the Gospel had left all questions of 
possible realization to the miraculous coming of 
the Kingdom of God, a Church which had to work 
in a world which was not going to pass away had 
to organize and arrange matters for itself, and in so 
doing it was forced into a position of compromise. 

On the other hand, the essence of the sect does 
not consist merely in a one-sided emphasis upon 
certain vital elements of the Church-type, but it 
is itself a direct continuation of the idea of the 
Gospel. Only within it is there a full recognition 
of the value of radical individualism and of the 
idea of love; it is the sect alone which instinctively 
builds up its ideal of fellowship from this point of 
view, and this is the very reason why it attains 
such a strong subjective and inward unity, instead 
of merely external membership in an institution. 
For the same reason the sect also maintains the 
original radicalism of the Christian ideal and its 
hostility towards the world, and it retains the 
fundamental demand for personal service, which 
indeed it is also able to regard as a work of grace: 
in the idea of grace, however, the sect emphasizes 
the subjective realization and the effects of grace, 
and not the objective assurance of its presence. 
The sect does not live on the miracles of the past, 
nor on the miraculous nature of the institution, 
but on the constantly renewed miracle of the Pres- 
ence of Christ, and on the subjective reality of the 
individual mastery of life. 

The starting-point of the Church is the Apostolic 
Message of the Exalted Christ, and faith in Christ 
the Redeemer, into which the Gospel has devel- 
oped; this constitutes its objective treasure which 
it makes still more objective in its sacramental- 
sacerdotal institution. To this extent the Church 
can trace its descent from Paulinism, which con- 
tained the germ of the sacramental idea, which, 
however, also contained some very unecclesiastical 
elements in its pneumatic enthusiasm, and in its 
urgent demand for the personal holiness of the 
“new creature.” 

The sect, on the contrary, starts from the teach- 
ing and the example of Jesus, from the subjective 
work of the apostles and the pattern of their life 
of poverty, and unites the religious individualism 
preached by the Gospel with the religious fellow- 
ship, in which the office of the ministry is not 
based upon ecclesiastical ordination and tradition, 
but upon religious service and power, and which 
therefore can also devolve entirely upon laymen. 

The Church administers the sacraments without 
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reference to the personal worthiness of the priests; 
the sect distrusts the ecclesiastical sacraments, and 
either permits them to be administered by laymen, 
or makes them dependent upon the personal char- 
acter of the celebrant, or even discards them al- 
together. The individualism of the sect urges it 
towards the direct intercourse of the individual with 
God; frequently, therefore, it replaces the ecclesias- 
tical doctrine of the sacraments by the Primitive 
Christian doctrine of the Spirit and by “enthu- 
siasm.” The Church has its priests and its sacra- 
ments; it dominates the world and is therefore also 
dominated by the world. The sect is lay Chris- 
tianity, independent of the world, and is therefore 
inclined towards asceticism and mysticism. Both 
these tendencies are based upon fundamental im- 
pulses of the Gospel. The Gospel contains the 
idea of an objective possession of salvation in the 
knowledge and revelation of God, and in develop- 
ing this idea it becomes the Church. It contains, 
however, also the idea of an absolute personal 
religion and of an absolute personal fellowship, 
and in following out this idea it becomes a sect. 
The teaching of Jesus, which cherishes the expecta- 
tion of the End of the Age and the Coming of the 
Kingdom of God, which gathers into one body all 


who are resolute in their determination to confess 
Christ ‘before men and to leave the world to its 
fate, tends to develop the sect-type. The apostolic 
faith which looks back to a miracle of redemption 
and to the Person of Jesus, and which lives in the 
powers of its heavenly Lord: this faith which leans 
upon something achieved and objective, in which 
it unites the faithful and allows them to rest, tends 
to develop the Church-type. Thus the New Testa- 
ment helps to develop both the Church and the 
sect; it has done so from the beginning, but the 
Church had the start, and its great world mission. 
Only when the objectification of the Church had 
been developed to is fullest extent did the sectarian 
tendency assert itself and react against this exces- 
sive objectification. Further, just as the objectifica- 
tion of the Church was achieved in connection with 
the feudal society of the Early Middle Ages, the 
reappearance of the tendency to form sects was 
connected with the social transformation, and the 
new developments of city-civilization in the central 
period of the Middle Ages and in its period of 
decline-—with the growth of individualism and the 
gathering of masses of people in the town them- 
selves-—and with the reflex effect of this city forma- 
tion upon the rural population and the aristocracy. 


6. Trends in Western Monasticism 


BY ADOLPH VON HARNACK 


IN THE TENTH CENTURY it appeared 
as if monasticism had well-nigh played its part in 
the West: it seemed—a few houses, chiefly nun- 
neries, being disregarded—as if Western monasti- 
cism had succumbed to the danger which in the 
East could not possibly in this way arise—it had 
become worldly, and vulgarly worldly, not by a 
hair’s breadth higher than the world at large. 
In the tenth century, Pope, Church and monastery 
alike seemed to have reached the last stage of 
decrepitude. 


Reprinted from Adolph von Harnack, Monasticism: Its 
Ideals and History & The Confessions of St. Augustine, 
(London: Williams & Norgate, 1901), pp. 81-116. 


And yet there had already begun a second move- 
ment in the Church; a second revival of monas- 
ticism. This revival started in Francé.«The monas- 
tery of Cluny, founded so early as the tenth cen- 
tury, became the home of that great reform of the 
Church which the West experienced in the eleventh. 
Begun by monks, it was at first supported by pious 
and intelligent princes and bishops as a counter- 
poise to the secularised Papacy; but later the great 
Hildebrand took it up, and alike as Cardinal and 
as Pope opposed it to the princes and the secularised 
clergy. The West gained by it an effective reforma- 
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tion of the Church; a reformation, however, not 
of Evangelical but on Catholic lines. The aims of 
this new movement were in the first instance a res- 
toration of the old discipline, of true renunciation 
and piety in the monasteries themselves; but later, 
first, a subjection of the secular clergy to the regu- 
lars, and, secondly, the dominion of the whole 
spiritualty, as regulated by the monks, over the 
laity—princes and nations alike. The great reform 
of the monks of Cluny and of their mighty Pope 
presents itself first as the energetic attempt to con- 
form the life of the whole spiritualty to monastic 
ordinances. In this movement Western monasti- 
cism for the first time puts forth the decisive claim 
to pose as the only Christian life for all adult be- 
lievers, and to ensure the general recognition of 
this claim. Monasticism in the West must inevitably 
come again and again into contact with the secular 
Church, for the reason that it can never cease itself 
to put forth claims on the whole of Christendom 
or to serve the Church. The Christian freedom at 
which it aims is to it, in‘spite of all vacillation, not 
only a freedom of the individual from the world, 
but the freedom of Christendom for the service of 
God in the world. We Evangelicals can even to- 
day still judge this great movement with sympathy: 
for in it expression is given to the consciousness 
that within the Church there can be only one mo- 
rality and only one ideal of life, and that to this 
therefore all adult Christians are pledged. If monas- 
ticism is really the highest form of Christianity, it 
comes to this. that all adult confessors should 
be subjected to the monastic rule, and all Christians 
in their nonage—i.e., in the medizval view all the 
laity—should be urged at least to obedience. Such 
were the ideas that dominated Cluny and Cluny’s 
great Pope. Hence the stern enforcement of the 
celibacy of the clergy; hence the struggle against 
the secularisation of the spiritualty, and specially 
against simony; hence the monastic discipline of 
the priests. And what about his effort after po- 
litical supremacy? Though it might from this point 
of view be looked on as a mere parergon which 
was to last because, and only so long as, the true 
conversion of the world was incomplete, yet here 
begin the points of difference between monasti- 
cism and the reformed secular Church. It is pos- 
sible so to represent the ideas of Hildebrand and 
those of his more earnest friends as to make them 
appear to differ only by a shade. Yet this shade of 
difference led to policies totally opposed. From 
the very first voices were heard, even among the 
most zealous supporters of the Pope, crying that it 
was enough to reform manners and to cherish 
piety: it was not for the Church to rule in the style 
and with the weapons of the State. These voices 


demanded a true return to apostolic life, and a 
renewal of the Early Church. It is incorrect to de- 
scribe these efforts of the monks as if they beto- 
kened a retrogression to the standard of the Greek 
Church, and thus fell outside the circle of West- 
ern Catholicism. The real truth is, these monks 
had a positive aim—Christian life for the whole 
of Christendom. But since tradition offered to them 
a conception of a supernaturally renewed Empire, 
which they did not renounce the hope of realising 
on earth, they conceived an almost invincible mis- 
trust of the “parergon,” which the Roman Bishop 
held out and for which he strove. In this mistrust 
was included that shrinking from everything in the 
Church that recalled political or legal ordinances. 
Repugnance to public law and to the State is in 
the Western monasticism as characteristic as in 
the East the reason is plain why Greek ascetics 
show no such repugnance. But in the eleventh 
century devotion to the Church and her ruler was 
powerful enough to prevent an open conflict be- 
tween the reformed clergy and the monks. In the 
Sacrament of Penance the Church possessed the 
strongest means of binding even the monks to her- 
self. With conscience stained and courage broken, 
many bowed to the will of the great monastic Pope. 
And it was precisely those that had most willingly 
dedicated their whole life to God whom he drew 
out of the quiet of the monastery. He knew well 
that only that monk will help to subjugate the 
world who shuns it and strives to free himself from 
it. Renunciation of the world in the service of a 
world-ruling Church—such is the amazing problem 
that Gregory solved for the next century and a half. 
But Gregory’s aims, and those of the reformed 
bishops, with all their political character, were 
spiritual also. Only as spiritual did they transform 
the masses, and inflame them against the worldly 
clergy in upper Italy, or against simoniacal princes 
throughout Europe. A new religious zeal stirred 
the nations, and specially the Romance nations, of 
the West. The enthusiasm of the Crusades was the 
direct fruit of the monastic reform of the eleventh 
century. That religious revival which Europe ex- 
perienced is expressed most vividly in them. The 
dominion of the Church is to be consummated on 
earth. It was the ideas of the world-ruling monk 
of Cluny that led the van of the Crusades; and the 
Crusaders brought back from the Holy Land and 
the Holy Places a new, or at least till now rare 
form of Christian piety—that of absorption in the 
sufferings and in the Via Dolorosa of Christ. Ascet- 
icism, once negative, received a positive form and 
a new positive aim, that of becoming one with the 
Redeemer by fervent love and perfect imitation. 
A personal element, working from heart to heart, 
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began to vivify the hitherto unimpassioned and 
aimless struggle of self-abnegation, and to awaken 
the sleeping subjectivity. Even to monasticism, 
though as a rule only in a few isolated cases, it 
lent an inner impulse. The great number of new 
Orders that were founded at this time, specially in 
France, bears witness to the general enthusiasm. 
It was then that arose the Carthusians, the Cister- 
cians, the Premonstratensians, the Carmelites, and 
many other Orders. But the constant appearance of 
fresh Orders only shows that monasticism, in al- 
liance with the secular Church, was ever losing its 
special character. Each new Order sought to call 
back the monks to their old austerity and to drag 
them away from secularisation; but in the very act 
of subjecting itself to the secular Church, it was 
annexed and exploited by the Church, It shows 
the illusions in which men moved that the Orders 
which were founded to restore the original monas- 
ticism, by the very terms of their foundation ex- 
pressly announced their subjection to the bishops, 
and thenceforward renounced not only the care of 
souls, but all special programmes within the Church 
and for the Church. In the twelfth century the de- 
pendence of Christendom, and thus also of monas- 
ticism, on the Church is still a very naive one: the 
contradiction between the actual form of the world- 
ruling Church and the Gospel which she preaches 
is felt indeed but always suppressed, and criticism 
of the claims and of the constitution of the Church 
is as yet ineffective. We need only mention the 
name of a single man, that of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
in order to see as in a picture alike all the greatness 
which this second monastic reform of the Church 
introduced, and its limitations and illusions. The 
same monk who in the quiet of his cell speaks a 
new language of devotion, who dedicates his soul 
entirely to the Bridegroom, who urges Christendom 
to forsake the world, who tells the Pope that he is 
called to the chair of Peter not for dominion but for 
service; this same man was yet imbued with all 
the hierarchical prejudices of his time, and him- 
self led the politics of the world-ruling Church. 
But it was precisely because monasticism in that 
age went with the Church that it was able to do so 
great a work for-her. It roused, it is true, a reform 
in the Church; but this reform, in the long run, 
came to strengthen the political power of the 
Church, and so to increase her secularisation—a 
strange and yet easily intelligible result. The domain 
in which Church and cloister found constantly their 
common ground was the contest with all the claims 
of the laity, and specially of the princes, on the 
Church. Western monasticism took this to be a 
“liberation from the world,” and therefore offered 
its services in the struggle to the Church. Only by 


observing this can we understand how one and the 
same man in that age could be at once an upright 
monk and a prince of the Church, or how he could 
deceive himself and others, or even be uncertain, 
as to the final aims of this opposition to the State. 


if 


A new age arose, with which the old conceptions 
did not harmonise. The Church had attained to po- 
litical world-dominion; she had either actually 
overcome, or was on the point of overcoming, the 
Empire and the old State order. The aims and 
results of the mighty efforts put forth by the 
Church in the eleventh and twelfth centuries had 
now been made manifest; but now a movement be- 
gan among the laity and in the nations to eman- 
cipate themselves from the tutelage of the hier- 
archy. In social movements, in religious sectarian- 
ism, in pious unions which failed to find satisfaction 
in official piety, in the endeavours of nations and 
princes to order their own concerns independently, 
was heralded the approach of a new era. For a 
whole century the secular Church succeeded in 
holding back the tide; and in doing so she was aided 
by a fresh phenomenon in monasticism which is 
marked by the foundation of the mendicant Orders. 

The figure of the tenderest and most loveable 
of all monks, the quaint saint of Assisi, stands out 
brilliantly in the history of the Middle Ages. Here, 
however, we are not asking what was his character, 
but what were his aims in devoting himself to the 
service of God and of his brethren. In the first place 
he desired to renew the life of the Apostles by imi- 
tating the poverty of their life and their preaching 
of the Gospel. This preaching was to arouse peni- 
tence in Christendom and to make Christendom 
effectively that which she already was through her 
possession of the Holy Sacraments. A society of 
brethren was to be formed which, like the Apostles, 
should possess nothing but penitence, faith, and 
love, and which should own no other aim than to 
serve Others and to win souls. St. Francis never 
clearly defined how far this society was to extend 
itself. He was no politician, and never intruded on 
the domain of government. But what could con- 
verts, made by the preaching of the poor brethren, 
have become, but themselves brethren, serving 
itinerant preachers, in their turn? For them St. 
Francis himself laid down fixed and settled rules. 
Neither individuals nor even the society, united as 
it was for a truly Christ-like life, was to possess 
property of any kind. “Go sell all that thou hast.” 
Life in God, suffering along with His Son, love for 
His creatures, human and other, service even to the 
sacrifice of one’s own life, the riches of the soul, 
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which possesses nothing but the Saviour—such was 
the Gospel of St. Francis. If any man ever realised 
in his life what he preached, St. Francis was that 
man. And—what is the characteristic mark of this 
Western movement—intense as this asceticism was, 
heartfelt as this religion was, it did not drive its 
disciples into solitude or the desert, but the reverse. 
Christendom, nay, the whole world, was to be won 
for this new and yet old Christianity of repentance, 
renunciation, and love. A Christian world—this 
conception, at the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, had a quite other content than in the sixth 
and eleventh; not only because the geographical 
horizon had extended itself for the West, but to a 
higher degree because the poor and the ordinary 
man were now to be reckoned as part of that world. 
Western monasticism, down to the end of the 
twelfth century, had been essentially an aristo- 
cratic institution; the privileges of the monasteries 
were in most cases conditioned by the descent of 
their inmates. The monastic schools were as a rule 
open only to the nobility. To the coarse and com- 
mon people the monastery remained as inaccessible 
as the castle. There were no popular Orders and 
few popular monks. St. Francis did not break down 
the walls of the noble monasteries but raised 
alongside them huts for poor and rich. He thus 
restored the Gospel to the people, who had 
hitherto possessed only the priest and the Sacra- 
ment. But the saint of Assisi was the most submis- 
sive son of the Church and of the Pope in history. 
His labours were devoted to the service of the 
Church. Thus he was the first to give to monasti- 
cism—for a monasticism his brotherhood became, 
little as he meant it—special tasks for Christianity 
as a whole, but in the bosom of the Church: for 
care for the Church is care for salvation. Cluny 
and its monks had exclusively devoted themselves 
to the reform of the spiritualty. St. Francis would 
know no distinctions. We may say without exag- 
geration that he wished not to found a new order 
of monks but to revolutionise the world—to make 
the world a fair garden, colonised by men who fol- 
low Christ, who need nothing, in whose hearts is 
God. It was love that enlarged his horizon: his 
fancy neither grew rankly luxuriant, nor did it be- 
come barren through his stern asceticism: his de- 
termination to serve Church and Christianity re- 
mained to the end strong and powerful, though he 
was constrained with pain to see how the Church 
corrected and narrowed his creation. Hundreds of 
thousands flocked to him. But what were thousands 
when it was a question of millions? The emergence 
of the so-called Tertiary Brethren by the side of 
the strict monastic order is on one side, of course, 
an indication that this Gospel does not penetrate 


into human society without compromise, but on 
the other a shining example of the far-reaching 
influence of the Franciscan preaching. The Ter- 
tiaries kept up their secular callings, their marriages 
and their possessions; but they adapted themselves 
as far as possible to the monastic life, held them- 
selves aloof from public affairs, and devoted them- 
selves, as far as they could, to asceticism and works 
of piety. This institution, which formed itself with- 
out any recognised founder, is a striking proof of 
the universal character of the Franciscan move- 
ment. Sects had led the way; but the brotherhood 
remained true to the Church. Nay, the interest of 
the laity in the life and in the sacraments of the 
Church was awakened by them; through them the 
idea grew slowly effective that a layman, sincerely 
obedient to the Church and inwardly pious, has a 
right to share in the highest good which the Church 
can communicate. The conception of a double mo- 
rality differing in value, could on this basis be trans- 
formed into another more tolerable conception of a 
morality differing only in kind. An active Christian 
life may be of equal value with the contemplative; 
the latter is only a more direct path to salvation. 

A newly moulded piety, dominated by the sur- 
render of the soul to Christ, spread forth from Assisi 
and made itself master of the Church. It was reli- 
gious individuality and freedom that had been awak- 
ened; Christianity as the religion of poverty and 
love was to come by its own as opposed to the de- 
generacy in morality and politics. 

The finest of medieval hymns, the mightiest of 
medieval sermons, belong to the Franciscan Order 
or to the nearly-related Dominicans. But to art and 
science also these Orders gave a new impulse. All 
the important schoolmen of the thirteenth century 
—a Thomas Aquinas, a Bonaventura, an Albertus 
Magnus—were mendicant monks. The noblest 
paintings of the old Italian school are inspired by 
the new spirit, the spirit of absorption in the suffer- 
ings of Christ, of a holy sorrow and a transcendental 
strength. A Dante, a Giotto, and again a Tauler, and 
a Berthold of Ratisbon—all these, in their feelings, 
thoughts, and creations, lived in the religious ideas 
of the mendicant Orders. But—what is more signifi- 
cant—these monks stooped to the populace and to 
individuals. They had an eye for their sorrows and 
an ear for their complaints. They lived with the 
people, they preached to the people in their own 
language, and they brought them a consolation they 
could understand. What the sacrament and the serv- 
ices had hitherto failed to give—a certainty of sal- 
vation—the mysticism of the Orders aimed at pro- 
ducing: but not outside of the Church means of 
grace. The eye must learn to see the Saviour; the 
soul must attain peace by sensuous perception of 
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His presence. But the ‘theology,’ which here arose, 
proclaimed also the religious freedom and blessed- 
ness of souls lifted above the world and conscious of 
their God. If by this idea it did not actually begin 
the Evangelical Reformation, it made the path 
straight for it. 

By the help of the mendicant Orders, of which 
she availed herself to the full, the Church was able 
in the thirteenth century to maintain herself at the 
height of her dominion. She won back the hearts of 
the faithful; but at the same time, through the activ- 
ity of the monks, she ordered and brought to per- 
fection her hold on the goods of the world, science, 
art, and law. It was then that the body of canon law 
was completed, which regulates all the relations of 
life from the standpoint of the Church’s world- 
dominion, and of an asceticism devoted to her 
service. This canon law is no longer recognized in 
civilised states, but its ideas still bear fruit. To a 
much higher degree are philosophy and theology, 
as well as social politics, still dependent on the mode 
of thought which in the thirteenth century, in the 
mendicant Orders, led to the masterly development 
of great scholastic systems. Through these Orders, 
again, the Church succeeded in overcoming the sec- 
tarian movements that had taken hold of the laity. 
It was the mendicants who with furious zeal con- 
quered the heretical, but, alas! also free-spirited and 
evangelical, movements of the thirteenth century. 
Thus here also they made common cause with the 
world-ruling Church, the Church of politics and of 
the sword: nay, they became precisely the most 
favoured clerical servants of the Popes, who en- 
dowed them with the highest privileges, and per- 
mitted them everywhere to interfere with the regular 
administration of the Church and with the cure of 
souls. In the mendicant Orders, the Roman Pope 
found a tool wherewith to weld the national 
churches of the country more closely to his see, and 
to crush the independence of the Bishops. Thus they 
had the largest share in the Romanising of the Cath- 
olic Church in Europe, and also influenced in many 
ways the older foundations which sprang out of the 
Benedictine Rule. But they became secularised as 
speedily as any other Order before them. The con- 
nection with the secular Church proved once again 
fatal to monasticism. That connection had been 
from the first extraordinarily close—Francis had 
been compelled to yield as if to a decree of Fate— 
and the ruin was all the more rapid. What was meant 
to raise them above the world—their poverty— 
proved but an occasion of specific secularisation to 
those who no longer took poverty seriously. They 
saw themselves led to speculate on the coarseness, 
the superstition, and the sluggishness of the masses; 


and they became, like the masses, coarse, supersti- 
tious, and sluggish. 

Yet the high ideal set before Christendom by St. 
Francis could not disappear without shaking to their 
foundations the Church and the Order founded by 
him. When one party in the Order urged a modifica- 
tion of the strictness of the regulations imposing 
poverty, another, faithful to the Master, arose to 
defend them. When the Popes took up the cause of 
the former, the zealous party turned their criticism 
upon the Papacy and the secular Church. Com- 
plaints of the corruption of the Church had long 
been uttered by individual monks, but they had al- 
ways died away again. The strife of the Church 
against the states and their claims had hitherto con- 
stantly enticed monasticism to recognise in the pro- 
gramme of the Church the beginning of the realisa- 
tion of its own. But now arose the idea which had 
always lain dormant in monasticism and had again 
and again been suppressed. The tie with Church and 
papacy was sundered: ancient apocalyptic ideas 
emerged; the Papal Church appeared as Babylon, 
as the Kingdom of Antichrist, who has falsified the 
true Christianity of renunciation and poverty. The 
whole history of the Church appeared suddenly in 
the light of a monstrous apostasy; and the Pope no 
longer as the successor of Peter but as the heir of 
Constantine. It was hopeless to attempt to move the 
Church to turn back. Nothing but a new revelation 
of the Spirit could avail to save her, and men ac- 
cordingly looked for a future final Gospel of Chris- 
tian perfection. With all the means in her power the 
Church suppressed this dangerous uprising. She 
pronounced the teachings of the Franciscans on the 
poverty of Christ and the Apostles to be heresy, and 
she demanded submission. A bitter struggle was the 
result. Christendom witnessed the new spectacle of 
the secular Church in arms against a doctrine of 
renunciation that had become aggressive. With the 
courage of men who had sacrificed all, the Spirituals 
preached to Pope and Bishop their doctrine of pov- 
erty, and sealed their testimony at the stake. At the 
end of the fourteenth century the secular Church 
came forth, victorious and unchanged, from her 
strife with poverty. Thus once again, at the end of 
the Middle Ages, the sleeping but ever reviving 
antagonism between the aims of the “Church and 
the aims of monasticism had come to light in a ter- 
rible crisis. But monasticism was vanquished. The 
foundation of the mendicant Orders was its last 
great attempt in the Middle Ages to assert itself and 
its ideal in the Church as a whole while maintaining 
its connection with the history and constitution of 
that Church. But the development of the Franciscan 
Order was twofold. The one party, from the very 
first, resigned its original ideal, subjected itself 
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completely to the Church, and became speedily sec- 
ularised; the other sought to maintain its ideal, made 
that ideal stricter, set it up even against the Church, 
and exhausted itself, until it succumbed, in fantastic 
pursuits. This development will to some appear an 
unredeemed tragedy; but it will perhaps not seem 
an unmixed evil to those who recognise that indi- 
viduals of the Order which strove to emancipate 
itself from the Church, sought deliverance at the 
hands of the State, and, in opposition to the claims 
of the Church, which they no longer or only par- 
tially admitted, began to defend the independence 
and ordinances of the State. It was the Franciscans 
who, in the fourteenth century, discovered a scien- 
tific foundation for the Hohenstaufen theory of 
politics. Western monasticism, as we learn from this 
astonishing volte-face, is unable to exist for any 
length of time without a close alliance with the 
forces of society. When the Church is not available 
it seeks even the State. Yet this movement was but 
transitory. In the fifteenth century a deathly stillness 
reigns in the Order, which is now in entire subjec- 
tion to the Church; attempts at reform were feeble, 
and resulted in no fresh life. In the age of the Ren- 
ascence monasticism—with a few honourable ex- 
ceptions—seemed to have condemned itself to in- 
action and uselessness. Yet the new culture, whose 
supporters, it is true, frequently spent their shafts 
of ridicule on the ignorant, slavish, and hypocritical 
monks, was not utterly hostile to ascetic ideals. 
Rather did the vision reappear of a wise and pious 
man, absorbed in the enjoyment of a quiet con- 
templation of heaven, without neglecting the world, 
in peaceful detachment from the noises of the day; 
who needs nothing because in spirit he possesses all. 
The attempt was even made to revive this ideal in 
the traditional forms of cloister-life; nor did it 
everywhere fail. But it was only given to isolated in- 
dividuals to unite the rule of the convent with the 
study of Cicero or Plato, and to be sufficient for 
both. The scholar who was at the same time a man 
of the world, and who at his desk became enthusias- 
tic for Stoical indifference or for Franciscan inde- 
pendence of externals, was anything but a monk; 
and the Church, in spite of all classical and edifying 
dissertations, remained as she was. The poor, as in 
the days before St. Francis had shown them the 
way, sought to secure their salvation in pious and 
enthusiastic unions of every kind, which were, it is 
true, of occasional service to the Church, but never- 
theless were to her a constant danger. 


IT 


What was left? What new form of monasticism 
remained possible after all these attempts? None— 


or rather, perhaps, one, which in truth is no longer 
one, and yet became the last and in a true sense the 
authentic word of Western monasticism. It re- 
mained possible to begin with reversing the relations 
between asceticism and ecclesiastical service; to 
keep at once in the eye, as the purposed and highest 
aim, the ideal which had always floated before the 
gaze of Western monasticism, but had never been 
taken up save with hesitation. It remained possible 
to find, instead of an ascetic union with ecclesiasti- 
cal tendencies, a society that should pursue no other 
aim than to strengthen and extend the dominion of 
the Church. The glory of recognising this possibility, 
and of understanding the lessons of history, belongs 
to the Spaniard, Ignatius Loyola. His creation, the 
Society of Jesus, which he set up against the Refor- 
mation, is no monasticism in the oldest sense of the 
word, nay, it appears as a downright protest against 
the monasticism of a St. Anthony or a St. Francis. 
True, the Society is equipped with all the rules of 
the older Orders; but its first principle is that which 
they had uncertainly viewed as a side-purpose, or 
which they had unwillingly allowed to be imposed 
upon them by circumstances. To the Jesuits all 
asceticism, all renunciation, is but a means to an 
end. Emancipation from the world extends only so 
far as such emancipation helps towards domination 
over the world—a domination exercised politically 
by means of the Church. The professed aim of the 
Order is the dominion of the Church over the world. 
Religious enthusiasm, culture and barbarism, splen- 
dour and squalor, diplomacy and simplicity, all 
alike are employed by this Order to attain the one 
purpose to which it has’ dedicated itself. In it, West- 
ern Catholicism, so to speak, neutralised monasti- 
cism, and gave it a turn by which it made the aims 
of monasticism its own. And yet the Society was not 
the work of a cunning, calculating intelligence 
merely. As it arose, it was the product of a high 
enthusiasm, but of an enthusiasm from within that 
Church which had already rejected any sort of 
evangelical reform, and which had resolved to 
maintain itself for ever in the form given to it, in 
the course of a long history, by worldly wisdom and 
policy. 

On the other side, the Jesuit Order is the last and 
authentic word of Western monasticism. Its rise, no 
less than its nature, lies entirely on the lines which 
we have traced from Benedict to Bernard, and from 
Bernard to the mendicants. The Society of Jesus has 
solved the problems to which they were unequal, 
and has attained the objects for which they strove. It 
produced a new form of piety, and gave to that 
piety a special expression and a methodical form, 
and in this respect it made a successful appeal to the 
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whole of Catholic Christianity. It has known how to 
interest the laity in the Church, and has opened to 
them in its mysticism that which hitherto had been 
denied to them. It has penetrated the life of the 
Church in all its domains, and brought the faithful 
to the feet of the Pope. But not only has the Order 
constantly pursued objects of its own in the service 
of the Church; it has also known how to maintain 
itself at all times in a certain independence of her. 
While it has not seldom corrected the policy of the 
Popes in accordance with the programme of the 
Papacy, it to-day rules the Church by its peculiar 
Christianity, its fantastic and sensuous mode of 
worship, and its political morality. It never became 
a mere tool in the hand of the Church, and it never, 
like the earlier Orders, sank into mere insignifi- 
cance. It never transformed itself into a department 
of the Church; rather did the Church fall under the 
domination of the Jesuits. In the Society of Jesus, in 
fact, monasticism has actually won the victory over 
the secular Church of the West. 

Monasticism, then, prevailed; but what form of 
monasticism? Not that of St. Francis; but one which 
had previously made the programme of the Church 
its own, and thus emptied and renounced its own 
essence. In it asceticism and renunciation have be- 
come mere political forms and instruments; diplo- 
macy and a sensuous mysticism have taken the place 
of a simple piety and moral discipline. This monas- 
ticism can no longer materially maintain its genu- 
ineness except by its opposition to states and their 
culture, and by making small account of the indi- 
vidual. Under the supremacy of the Jesuits the 
Church has become specifically and definitively 
secularized; she opposes to the world, to history, 
and to civilisation, her own worldly possessions, 
which are the legacy of the Middle Ages. Her con- 
sciousness of “other-worldliness” she strengthens 
to-day mainly by her opposition to the culture of 
the Renascence and of the Reformation; but she 
draws her strength from the failings arid defects of 
that culture and from the mistakes of its protectors. 
If we regard the negative attitude of the Church to 
the modern State as the expression of her “other- 
worldly” sentiment, then monasticism has indeed 
conquered in her; but if we see, in the manner in 
which she to-day maintains this attitude, an essen- 
tial secularisation, then it is precisely the Jesuitic 
monasticism which is to be made answerable there- 
for. As historical factors, the other Orders are to- 
day nearly without importance. The Society of Jesus 
influenced the older and the younger almost without 
exception. Whether they returned, like the Trap- 
pists, to an Oriental silence, or whether some of 
them, in the style of the old Egyptian monks, have 


come to view even ecclesiastical learning with mis- 
trust, and to declaim against it; whether they con- 
tinue their existence divided between the world and 
asceticism, though it be to the attainment of some- 
thing notable in social usefulness or in the salvation 
of individuals—in any case they have ceased to be 
an historical factor. Their place has been taken by 
the Jesuits, and by the “Congregations,” those elas- 
tic and pliant creations in which the spirit of the 
Jesuitic Order has found a point of contact with 
the needs and institutions of modern society. The 
Congregations, directed in the spirit of the Society 
of Jesus, and the innumerable “free” Catholic as- 
sociations which work in the same spirit, and which 
are at need secular or spiritual, free or “tied”; these 
are the real Catholic monasticism of modern times. 

In the Church of the West, which set before her- 
self moral and political aims, monasticism in its 
original form, and the ideals of that monasticism, 
have had in the long run but sporadic effects. So far 
as it decided to bear its part in the secular mission 
of the Church, it had to transform itself into that 
society which betokens its freedom from the world 
by a worldly and political reaction against culture 
and history, and which thus brought to completion 
the secularisation of the Church. Monasticism in 
the East maintained its independence at the cost of 
stagnation; monasticism in the West remained ef- 
fectual at the cost of losing its essential principle. In 
the East it was shattered, because it thought it could 
despise moral effort for the benefit of the world; and 
in the West it succumbed, because it subjected itself 
to a Church that devoted religion and morality to 
the service of politics. But there, as here, it was the 
Church herself that engendered monasticism and 
appointed its ideals; and thus in East and West alike, 
though after long vacillation and severe struggles, 
monasticism came finally to be the protector of 
ecclesiastical tradition and the guardian of ecclesias- 
tical empiricism; and so its original aims were trans- 
formed into their opposites. 

Even to-day, to certain hearts weary of the world, 
monasticism may indeed bring peace; but the view 
of history passes beyond monasticism to the mes- 
sage of Luther, that man begins the imitation of 
Christ when, in his calling and in his sphere of life, 
he aids in the work of God’s kingdom by faith and 
ministering love. Even this ideal is not simply iden- 
tical with the content of the Gospel message; but it 
points out the lines along which the Christian must 
move, and secures him against insincerity and self- 
deception. Like all ideals, it was set up when men 
were striving to escape from an intolerable position; 
and, like them, it was soon falsified and tainted by 
the world. But if it aims to be no more than the 
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confession that no man attains to the perfection of 
life which is set before us in the Gospel; and if it 
expresses the fact that in any condition the Christian 


7. Religion and Society 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


THE THEORISTS who have undertaken 
to explain religion in rational terms have generally 
seen in it before all else a system of ideas, corres- 
ponding to some determined object. This object has 
been conceived in a multitude of ways: nature, the 
infinite, the unknowable, the ideal, etc.; but these 
differences matter but little. In any case, it was the 
conceptions and beliefs which were considered as 
the essential elements of religion. As for the rites, 
from this point of view they appear to be only an 
external translation, contingent and material, of 
these internal states which alone pass as having any 
intrinsic value. This conception is so commonly held 
that generally the disputes of which religion is the 
theme turn about the question whether it can con- 
ciliate itself with science or not, that is to say, 
whether or not there is a place beside our scientific 
knowledge for another form of thought which 
would be specifically religious. 

But the believers, the men who lead the religious 
life and have a direct sensation of what it really is, 
object to this way of regarding it, saying that it does 
not correspond to their daily experience. In fact, 
they feel that the real function of religion is not to 
make us think, to enrich our knowledge, nor to add 
to the conceptions which we owe to science others 
of another origin and another character, but rather, 
it is to make us act, to aid us to live. The believer 
who has communicated with his god is not merely a 
man who sees new truths of which the unbeliever is 
ignorant; he is a man who is stronger. He feels with- 
in him more force, either to endure the trials of 
existence, or to conquer them. It is as though he 
were raised above the miseries of the world, because 
he is raised above his condition as a mere man; he 
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may rely on the divine help and grace; then it will be 
the strength of the weak, and in the strife of creeds 
it may yet be a signal of peace. 


believes that he is saved from evil, under whatever 
form he may conceive this evil. The first article in 
every creed is the belief in salvation by faith. But it 
is hard to see how a mere idea could have this effi- 
cacy. An idea is in reality only a part of ourselves; 
then how could it confer upon us powers superior 
to those which we have of our own nature? Howso- 
ever rich it might be in affective virtues, it could add 
nothing to our natural vitality; for it could only re- 
lease the motive powers which are within us, neither 
creating them nor increasing them. From the mere 
fact that we consider an object worthy of being 
loved and sought after, it does not follow that we 
feel ourselves stronger afterwards; it is also neces- 
sary that this object set free energies superior to 
these which we ordinarily have at our command and 
also that we have some means of making these enter 
into us and unite themselves to our interior lives. 
Now for that, it is not enough that we think of them; 
it is also indispensable that we place ourselves within 
their sphere of action, and that we set ourselves 
where we may best feel their influence; in a word, 
it is necessary that we act, and that we repeat the 
acts thus necessary every time we feel the need of 
renewing their effects. From this point of view, it is 
readily seen how that group of regularly repeated 
acts which form the cult get their importance. In 
fact, whoever has really practised a religion knows 
very well that it is the cult which gives rise to these 
impressions of joy, of interior peace, of serenity, of 
enthusiasm which are, for the believer, an experi- 
mental proof of his beliefs. The cult is not simply a 
system of signs by which the faith is outwardly 
translated; it is a collection of the means by which 
this is created and recreated periodically. Whether it 
consists in material acts or mental operations, it is 
always this which is efficacious. 

Our entire study rests upon this postulate that the 
unanimous sentiment of the believers of all times 
cannot be purely illusory. Together with a recent 
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apologist of the faith’ we admit that these religious 
beliefs rest upon a specific experience whose de- 
monstrative value is, in one sense, not one bit in- 
ferior to that of scientific experiments, though dif- 
ferent from them. We, too, think that “a tree is 
known by its fruits,”’ and that fertility is the best 
proof of what the roots are worth. But from the fact 
that a “religious experience,” if we choose to call it 
this, does exist and that it has a certain foundation— 
and, by the way, is there any experience which has 
none?—it does not follow that the reality which is 
its foundation conforms objectively to the idea 
which believers have of it. The very fact that the 
fashion in which it has been conceived has varied 
infinitely in different times is enough to prove that 
none of these conceptions express it adequately. If 
a scientist states it as an axiom that the sensations of 
heat and light which we feel correspond to some ob- 
jective cause, he does not conclude that this is what 
it appears to the senses to be. Likewise, even if the 
impressions which the faithful feel are not imagi- 
nary, still they are in no way privileged intuitions; 
there is no reason for believing that they inform us 
better upon the nature of their object than do ordi- 
nary sensations upon the nature of bodies and their 
properties. In order to discover what this object 
consists of, we must submit them to an examination 
and elaboration analogous to that which has substi- 
tuted for the sensuous idea of the world another 
which is scientific and conceptual. 

This is precisely what we have tried to do, and 
we have seen that this reality, which mythologies 
have represented under so many different forms, but 
which is the universal and eternal objective cause of 
these sensations sui generis out of which religious 
experience is made, is society. We have shown what 
moral forces it develops and how it awakens this 
sentiment of a refuge, of a shield and of a guardian 
support which attaches the believer to his cult. It is 
that which raises him outside himself; it is even that 
which made him. For that which makes a man is the 
totality of the intellectual property which constitutes 
civilization, and civilization is the work of society. 
Thus is explained the preponderating role of the cult 
in all religions, whichever they may be. This is be- 
cause society cannot make its influence felt un- 
less it is in action, and it is not in action unless the 
individuals who compose it are assembled together 
and act in common. It is by common action that 
it takes consciousness of itself and realizes its 
position; it is before all else an active co-operation. 
The collective ideas and sentiments are even pos- 
sible only owing to these exterior movements 
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which symbolize them, as we have established. 
Then it is action which dominates the religious 
life, because of the mere fact that it is society 
which is its source. 

In addition to all the reasons which have been 
given to justify this conception, a final one may be 
added here, which is the result of our whole work. 
As we have progressed, we have established the fact 
that the fundamental categories of thought, and 
consequently of science, are of religious origin. We 
have seen that the same is true for magic and conse- 
quently for the different processes which have issued 
from it. On the other hand, it has long been known 
that up until a relatively advanced moment of evo- 
lution, moral and legal rules have been indistin- 
guishable from ritual prescriptions. In summing up, 
then, it may be said that nearly all the great social in- 
stitutions have been born in religion.* Now in order 
that these principal aspects of the collective life may 
have commenced by being only varied aspects of the 
religious life, it is obviously necessary that the re- 
ligious life be the eminent form and, as it were, the 
concentrated expression of the whole collective life. 
If religion has given birth to all that is essential in 
society, it is because the idea of society is the soul 
of religion. 

Religious forces are therefore human forces, 
moral forces. It is true that since collective senti- 
ments can become conscious of themselves only by 
fixing themselves upon external objects, they have 
not been able to take form without adopting some 
of their characteristics from other things: they have 
thus acquired a sort of physical nature; in this way 
they have come to mix themselves with the life of 
the material world, and then have considered them- 
selves capable of explaining what passes there. But 
when they are considered only from this point of 
view and in this role, only their most superficial as- 
pect is seen. In reality, the essential elements of 
which these collective sentiments are made have 
been borrowed by the understanding. It ordinarily 
seems that they should have a human character only 
when they are conceived under human forms;* but 
even the most impersonal and the most anonymous 
are nothing else than objectified sentiments. 


3. Only one form of social activity has not yet been 
expressly attached to religion: that is economic activity. 
Sometimes processes that are derived from magic have, by 
that fact alone, an origin that is indirectly religious. Also, 
economic value is a sort of power or efficacy, and we know 
the religious origins of the idea of power. Also richness 
can confer mana; therefore it has it. Hence it is seen that 
the ideas of economic value and of religious value are 
not without connection. But the question of the nature of 
these connections has not yet been studied. 

4. It is for this reason that Frazer and even Preuss set 
impersonal religious forces outside of, or at least on the 
threshold of religion, to attach them to magic. 
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It is only by regarding religion from this angle 
that it is possible to see its real significance. If we 
stick closely to appearances, rites often give the 
effect of purely manual operations: they are anoint- 
ings, washings, meals. To consecrate something, it 
is put in contact with a source of religious energy, 
just as to-day a body is put in contact with a source 
of heat or electricity to warm or electrize it; the two 
processes employed are not essentially different. 
Thus understood, religious technique seems to be a 
sort of mystic mechanics. But these material ma- 
nceuvres are only the external envelope under which 
the mental operations are hidden. Finally, there is 
no question of exercising a physical constraint upon 
blind and, incidentally, imaginary forces, but rather 
of reaching individual consciousnesses, of giving 
them a direction and of disciplining them. It is some- 
times said that inferior religions are materialistic. 
Such an expression is inexact. All religions, even the 
crudest, are in a sense spiritualistic: for the powers 
they put in play are before all spiritual, and also 
their principal object is to act upon the moral life. 
Thus it is seen that whatever has been done in the 
name of religion cannot have been done in vain: for 
it is necessarily the society that did it, and it is hu- 
manity that has reaped the fruits. 

But, it is said, what society is it that has thus made 
the basis of religion? Is it the real society, such as it 
is and acts before our very eyes, with the legal and 
moral organization which it has laboriously fash- 
ioned during the course of history? This is full of 
defects and imperfections. In it, evil goes beside the 
good, injustice often reigns supreme, and the truth 
is often obscured by error. How could anything so 
crudely organized inspire the sentiments of love, the 
ardent enthusiasm and the spirit of abnegation 
which all religions claim of their followers? These 
perfect beings which are gods could not have taken 
their traits from so mediocre, and sometimes even 
so base a reality. 

But, on the other hand, does someone think of a 
perfect society, where justice and truth would be 
sovereign, and from which evil in all its forms would 
be banished for ever? No one would deny that this 
is in close relations with the religious sentiment; for, 
they would say, it is towards the realization of this 
that all religions strive. But that society is not an 
empirical fact, definite and observable; it is a fancy, 
a dream with which men have lightened their suffer- 
ings, but in which they have never really lived. It is 
merely an idea which comes to express our more or 
less obscure aspirations towards the good, the beau- 
tiful and the ideal. Now these aspirations have their 
roots in us; they come from the very depths of our 
being; then there is nothing outside of us which can 
account for them. Moreover, they are already reli- 


gious in themselves; thus it would seem that the 
ideal society presupposes religion, far from being 
able to explain it.° 

But, in the first place, things are arbitrarily simpli- 
fied when religion is seen only on its idealistic side: 
in its way, it is realistic. There is no physical or 
moral ugliness, there are no vices or evils which do 
not have a special divinity. There are gods of theft 
and trickery, of lust and war, or sickness and of 
death. Christianity itself, howsoever high the idea 
which it has made of the divinity may be, has been 
obliged to give the spirit of evil a place in its myth- 
ology. Satan is an essential piece of the Christian 
system; even if he is an impure being, he is not a 
profane one. The anti-god is a god, inferior and 
subordinated, it is true, but nevertheless endowed 
with extended powers; he is even the object of rites, 
at least of negative ones. Thus religion, far from 
ignoring the real society and making abstraction of 
it; is in its image; it reflects all its aspects, even the 
most vulgar and the most repulsive. All is to be 
found there, and if in the majority of cases we see 
the good victorious over evil, life over death, the 
powers of light over the powers of darkness, it is be- 
cause reality is not otherwise. If the relation between 
these two contrary forces were reversed, life would 
be impossible; but, as a matter of fact, it maintains 
itself and even tends to develop. 

But if, in the midst of these mythologies and the- 
ologies we see reality clearly appearing, it is none 
the less true that it is found there only in an en- 
larged, transformed and idealized form. In this re- 
spect, the most primitive religions do not differ from 
the most recent and the most refined. For example, 
we have seen how the Arunta place at the beginning 
of time a mythical society whose organization ex- 
actly reproduces that which still exists to-day; it in- 
cludes the same clans and phratries, it is under the 
same matrimonial rules and it practices the same 
rites. But the personages who compose it are ideal 
beings, gifted with powers and virtues to which 
common mortals cannot pretend. Their nature is 
not only higher, but it is different, since it is at once 
animal and human. The evil powers there undergo 
a similar metamorphosis: evil itself is, as it were, 
made sublime and idealized. The question now 
raises itself of whence this idealization comes. 

Some reply that men have a natural faculty for 
idealizing, that is to say, of substituting for the real 
world another difterent one, to which they transport 
themselves by thought. But that is merely changing 
the terms of the problem; it is not resolving it or 
even advancing it. This systematic idealization is an 
essential characteristic of religions. Explaining them 
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by an innate power of idealization is simply replac- 
ing one word by another which is the equivalent of 
the first; it is as if they said that men have made re- 
ligions because they have a religious nature. Ani- 
mals know only one world, the one which they per- 
ceive by experience, internal as well as external. 
Men alone have the faculty of conceiving the ideal, 
of adding something to the real. Now where does 
this singular privilege come from? Before making it 
an initial fact or a mysterious virtue which escapes 
science, we must be sure that it does not depend 
upon empirically determinable conditions. 

The explanation of religion which we have pro- 
posed has precisely this advantage, that it gives an 
answer to this question. For our definition of the 
sacred is that it is something added to and above the 
real: now the ideal answers to this same definition; 
we cannot explain one without explaining the other. 
In fact, we have seen that if collective life awakens 
religious thought on reaching a certain degree of 
intensity, it is because it brings about a state of 
effervescence which changes the conditions of psy- 
chic activity. Vital energies are over-excited, pas- 
sions more active, sensations stronger; there are 
even some which are produced only at this moment. 
A man does not recognize himself; he feels himself 
transformed and consequently he transforms the 
environment which surrounds him. In order to ac- 
count for the very particular impressions which he 
receives, he attributes to the things with which he is 
in most direct contact properties which they have 
not, exceptional powers and virtues which the ob- 
jects of every-day experience do not possess. In a 
word, above the real world where his profane life 
passes he has placed another which, in one sense, 
does not exist except in thought, but to which he 
attributes a higher sort of dignity than to the first. 
Thus, from a double point of view it is an ideal 
world. 

The formation of the ideal world is therefore not 
an irreducible fact which escapes science; it depends 
upon conditions which observation can touch; it is 
a natural product of social life. For a society to be- 
come conscious of itself and maintain at the neces- 
sary degree of intensity the sentiments which it thus 
attains, it must assemble and concentrate itself. Now 
this concentration brings about an exaltation of the 
mental life which takes form in a group of ideal 
conceptions where is portrayed the new life thus 
awakened; they correspond to this new set of physi- 
cal forces which is added to those which we have at 
our disposition for the daily tasks of existence. A 
society can neither create itself nor recreate itself 
without at the same time creating an ideal. This cre- 
ation is not a sort of work of supererogation for it, 
by which it would complete itself, being already 


formed; it is the act by which it is periodically made 
and remade. Therefore when some oppose the ideal 
society to the real society, like two antagonists 
which would lead us in opposite directions, they 
materialize and oppose abstractions. The ideal soci- 
ety is not outside of the real society; it is a part of it. 
Far from being divided between them as between 
two poles which mutually repel each other, we can- 
not hold to one without holding to the other. For a 
society is not made up merely of the mass of individ-. 
uals who compose it, the ground which they oc- 
cupy, the things which they use and the movements 
which they perform, but above all is the idea which 
it forms of itself. It is undoubtedly true that it hesi- 
tates over the manner in which it ought to conceive 
itself; it feels itself drawn in divergent directions. 
But these conflicts which break forth are not be- 
tween the ideal and reality, but between two differ- 
ent ideals, that of yesterday and that of to-day, that 
which has the authority of tradition and that which 
has the hope of the future. There is surely a place 
for investigating whence these ideals evolve; but 
whatever solution may be given to this problem, it 
still remains that all passes in the world of the ideal. 

Thus the collective ideal which religion expresses 
is far from being due to a vague innate power of the 
individual, but it is rather at the school of collective 
life that the individual has learned to idealize. It is 
in assimilating the ideals elaborated by society that 
he has become capable of conceiving the ideal. It is 
society which, by leading him within its sphere of 
action, has made him acquire the need of raising 
himself above the world of experience and has at 
the same time furnished him with the means of con- 
ceiving another. For society has constructed this 
new world in constructing itself, since it is society 
which this expresses. Thus both with the individual 
and in the group, the faculty of idealizing has noth- 
ing mysterious about it. It is not a sort of luxury 
which a man could get along without, but a condi- 
tion of his very existence. He could not be a social 
being, that is to say, he could not be a man, if he 
had not acquired it. It is true that incarnating them- 
selves in individuals, collective ideals tend to indi- 
vidualize themselves. Each understands them after 
his own fashion and marks them with his own 
stamp; he suppresses certain eleménts and adds 
others. Thus the personal ideal disengages itself 
from the social ideal in proportion as the individual 
personality develops itself and becomes an autono- 
mous source of action. But if we wish to understand 
this aptitude, so singular in appearance, of living 
outside of reality, it is enough to connect it with the 
social conditions upon which it depends. 

Therefore it is necessary to avoid seeing in this 
theory of religion a simple restatement of historical 
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materialism: that would be misunderstanding our 
thought to an extreme degree. In showing that re- 
ligion is something essentially social, we do not 
mean to say that it confines itself to translating into 
another language the material forms of society and 
its immediate vital necessities. It is true that we take 
it as evident that social life depends upon its ma- 
terial foundation and bears its mark, just as the men- 
tal life of an individual depends upon his nervous 
system and in fact his whole organism. But collec- 
tive consciousness is something more than a mere 
epiphenomenon of its morphological basis, just as 
individual consciousness is something more than a 
simple efflorescence of the nervous system. In order 
that the former may appear, a synthesis sui generis 
of particular consciousnesses is required. Now this 
synthesis has the effect of disengaging a whole world 
of sentiments, ideas and images which, once born, 
obey laws all their own. They attract each other, 
repel each other, unite, divide themselves, and mul- 
tiply, though these combinations are not com- 
manded and necessitated by the condition of the 
underlying reality. The life thus brought into being 
even enjoys so great an independence that it some- 
times indulges in manifestations with no purpose or 
utility of any sort, for the mere pleasure of affirming 
itself. We have shown that this is often precisely the 
case with ritual activity and mythological thought. 

But if religion is the product of social causes, how 
can we explain the individual cult and the univer- 
salistic character of certain religions? If it is born in 
foro externo, how has it been able to pass into the 
inner conscience of the individual and penetrate 
there ever more and more profoundly? If it is the 
work of definite and individualized societies, how 
has it been able to detach itself from them, even to 
the point of being conceived as something common 
to all humanity? 

In the course of our studies, we have met with the 
germs of individual religion and of religious cosmo- 
politanism, and we have seen how they were formed; 
thus we possess the more general elements of the 
reply which is to be given to this double question. 

We have shown how the religious force which 
animates the clan particularizes itself, by incarnat- 
ing itself in particular consciousnesses. Thus sec- 
ondary sacred beings are formed; each individual 
has his own, made in his own image, associated to 
his own intimate life, bound up with his own des- 
tiny; it is the soul, the individual totem, the pro- 
tecting ancestor, etc. These beings are the object 
of rites which the individual can celebrate by him- 
self, outside of any group; this is the first form of 
the individual cult. To be sure, it is only a very 
tudimentary cult; but since the personality of the 
individual is still only slightly marked, and but 


little value is attributed to it, the cult which ex- 
presses it could hardly be expected to be very 
highly developed as yet. But as individuals have 
differentiated themselves more and more and the 
value of an individual has increased, the corre- 
sponding cult has taken a relatively greater place 
in the totality of the religious life and at the same 
time it is more fully closed to outside influences. 

Thus the existence of individual cults implies 
nothing which contradicts or embarrasses the so- 
ciological interpretation of religion; for the religious 
forces to which it addresses itself are only the in- 
dividualized forms of collective forces. Therefore, 
even when religion seems to be entirely within the 
individual conscience, it is still in society that it finds 
the living source from which it is nourished. We are 
now able to appreciate the value of the radical in- 
dividualism which would make religion something 
purely individual: it misunderstands the fundamen- 
tal conditions of the religious life. If up to the pres- 
ent it has remained in the stage of theoretical aspi- 
rations which have never been realized, it is because 
it is unrealizable. A philosophy may well be elabo- 
rated in the silence of the interior imagination, but 
not so a faith. For before ail else, a faith is warmth, 
life, enthusiasm, the exaltation of the whole mental 
life, the raising of the individual above himself. 
Now how could he add to the energies which he 
possesses without going outside himself? How 
could he surpass himself merely by his own forces? 
The only source of life at which we can morally re- 
animate ourselves is that formed by the society of 
our fellow beings; the only moral forces with which 
we can sustain and increase our own are those 
which we get from others. Let us even admit that 
there really are beings more or less analogous to 
those which the mythologies represent. In order 
that they may exercise over souls the useful direc- 
tion which is their reason for existence, it is neces- 
sary that men believe in them. Now these beliefs 
are active only when they are partaken by many. 
A man cannot retain them any length of time by a 
purely personal effort; it is not thus that they are 
born or that they are acquired; it is even doubtful 
if they can be kept under these conditions. In fact, 
a man who has a veritable faith feels an invincible 
need of spreading it: therefore he leaves his isola- 
tion, approaches others and seeks to convince them, 
and it is the ardour of the convictions which he 
arouses that strengthens his own. It would quickly 
weaken if it remained alone. 

It is the same with religious universalism as with 
this individualism. Far from being an exclusive at- 
tribute of certain very great religions, we have 
found it, not at the base, it is true, but at the sum- 
mit of the Australian system. Bunjil, Daramulun or 
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Baiame are not simple tribal gods; each of them is 
recognized by a number of different tribes. In a 
sense, their cult is international. This conception is 
therefore very near to that found in the most re- 
cent theologies. So certain writers have felt it their 
duty to deny its authenticity, howsoever incontest- 
able this may be. 

And we have been able to show how this has 
been formed. 

Neighbouring tribes of a similar civilization can- 
not fail to be in constant relations with each other. 
All sorts of circumstances give an occasion for it; be- 
sides commerce, which is still rudimentary, there are 
marriages; these international marriages are very 
common in Australia. In the course of these meet- 
ings, men naturally become conscious of the moral 
relationship which united them. They have the same 
social organization, the same division into phratries, 
clans and matrimonial classes; they practise the 
same rites of initiation, or wholly similar ones. Mu- 
tual loans and treaties result in reinforcing these 
spontaneous resemblances. The gods to which these 
manifestly identical institutions were attached could 
hardly have remained distinct in their minds. Every- 
thing tended to bring them together and consequent- 
ly, even supposing that each tribe elaborated the no- 
tion independently, they must necessarily have 
tended to confound themselves with each other. 
Also, it is probable that it was in inter-tribal assem- 
blies that they were first conceived. For they are 


chiefly the gods of initiation, and in the initiation 
ceremonies, the different tribes are usually repre- 
sented. So if sacred beings are formed which are 
connected with no geographically determined soci- 
ety, that is not because they have an extra-social 
origin. It is because there are other groups above 
these geographically determined ones, whose con- 
tours are less clearly marked: they have no fixed 
frontiers, but include all sorts of more or less neigh- 
bouring and related tribes. The particular social life 
thus created tends to spread itself over an area with 
no definite limits. Naturally the mythological per- 
sonages who correspond to it have the same char- 
acter; their sphere of influence is not limited; they 
go beyond the particular tribes and their territory. 
They are the great international gods. 

Now there is nothing in this situation which is 
peculiar to Australian societies. There is no people 
and no state which is not a part of another society, 
more or less unlimited, which embraces all the 
people and all the States with which the first comes 
in contact, either directly or indirectly; there is no 
national life which is not dominated by a collective 
life of an international nature. In proportion as we 
advance in history, these international groups ac- 
quire a greater importance and extent. Thus we see 
how, in certain cases, this universalistic tendency 
has been able to develop itself to the point of affect- 
ing not only the higher ideas of the religious system, 
but even the principles upon which it rests. 
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HE PRECEDING PARTS OF THIS 
Reader have been concerned with the internal 
structure of social systems. The remaining parts 
will concentrate upon the relationship of the social 
system to the other analytical systems of behavioral 
science: in Part Three the personality system and 
the organic system; in Part Four the cultural sys- 
tem. Finally, Part Five deals with the study of 
social change, which is essentially the study of the 
process in which the equilibrium of social systems 
is broken and new equilibrium regained. 

In Part Three, we will consider primarily the 
relations between the personality and the social 
system, touching only secondarily on the relations 
between the organism and the social system. This 
is more the result of our comparative ignorance 
of the latter relations than of any theoretical 
position regarding their importance. The rela- 
tions between organism and social structure 
have led to few investigations, largely because 
we take the organism, like the one-to-one sex ratio, 
to be a constant. Such matters as the effect of the 
lengthened life span on social structure still await 
systematic investigation. 

We shall begin in Section A by analyzing the 
notion of society and the relation of individuals to 
social order: how is it that individuals, each 
unique, can harmonize their actions, often effort- 
lessly, so as to reach their goals without disconcert- 
ing, surprising, and destroying one another? A 
major aspect of this problem is the existence of 
consensus. From the broader theoretical stand- 
point, consensus implies the existence of structures 
common to both personality and social systems: 
each, while distinct from the other, enters into the 
constitution of the other. 

Section B examines the general conditions under 
which these common structures can be created. 
This involves the problem of learning. From the 
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sociologist’s viewpoint, the discussion here indicates 
the manner in which the general properties of the 
personality system limit the kinds of consensus 
that are possible. The second subsection of Section 
B goes on to attempt a more specific description of 
those units of the personality that are the “motiva- 
tional fuel” of social roles. 

Section C, which deals with socialization, will 
present some analyses of the process whereby these 
personality units are differentiated through inter- 
action with authoritative figures and groups. Sec- 
tion D will proceed to show how, on the basis of 
socialized motivation, tendencies for deviance orig- 
inate, how these tendencies are checked, how 
their consequences are minimized, how finally the 
consensus, which is the basis of the personality- 
society relationship, is maintained and reinforced. 


“SOCIETY IS IN THE MIND OF 
INDIVIDUALS” 


The concept of society has a long history, in the 
common language, as a convenient term used in 
describing historical events, or in describing the 
pressures for conformity an individual encounters 
in his daily life. As a scientific concept “society” 
has a comparatively short existence. In the period 
between approximately 1890 and 1930, students of 
human affairs often tried to reduce society to the 
elements that had a longer academic tradition. 
Those who, like the French sociologist Worms, 
adopted the biologically oriented view of society 
generally treated values or norms as dependent 
variables. Those who took a philosophical approach 
and adopted the emanationist view tended to ignore 
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interaction in favor of the inner logic of ideological 
or ultimate value systems. 

The authors excerpted here owe some of their 
greatness to their ability to break through the 
limits of the intellectual traditions from which they 
stemmed. The major intellectual problems that 
preoccupied them, in relating the individual to so- 
ciety, were the nature and origin of society’s con- 
straining power; the limits and possibilities of indi- 
vidual freedom in a progressively more liberal 
society; and the source of the individual’s com- 
mitment, not only to the total society, but also to 
the many smaller communities within it. 

Prior to 1890 those, like Karl Marx and Spencer, 
who had come closest to a distinct and not im- 
mediately reducible conception of society, had done 
so in the context of a belief that society limited the 
free realization of rational man. The utopian hope, 
for Spencer, was that society as a constraining force 
would wither away, leaving gentlemen of the 
English type free to enter into utilitarian contract; 
for Marx, it was a garden of plenty, in which a 
communist man could fulfill himself without the 
restrictions imposed by the division of labor. The 
history of societies, marked by inevitable oppres- 
sion and injustice, would be replaced eventually 
by the history of individuals. The sociology of 
Auguste Comte is certainly not free of this Mes- 
sianism. 

A common characteristic of Durkheim, Weber, 
Freud, G. H. Mead, W. I. Thomas is that they have 
abandoned the utopian wish. They see society ir- 
revocably as both limiting and enriching for the 
individual personality. In fact, Durkheim sees so- 
ciety as indispensable for restraining the desires of 
man, which otherwise would expand limitlessly, 
condemning him to limitless frustration. Reason 
is a characteristic not of individuals but of social 
order; it balances obligations and gratifications and 
keeps them within possible bounds, thus permitting 
a harmonious development of the individual. The 
individual is essentially a physical organism, whose 
“spirituality” and rationality derive from his par- 
ticipation in the social system. Durkheim retains 
Spencer’s concept of society as an organic whole 
that differentiates through the division of labor, but 
does not agree that this organic whole depends for 
its continued existence upon certain transient fears 
or scarcities.* Society is a reality sui generis, inde- 
pendent of the members that constitute it. If society 
has insufficient control over the individual, the re- 
sult is anomie, which is felt as psychic pain. 


1. Vilfredo Pareto should certainly be added to this 
list, although we have not had the space to reprint an 
excerpt of his work in this first section of Part Three. 

2. Cf. Durkheim, Division of Labor, Chapter VII. 


What is the source of society’s constraining 
force? Durkheim answers: the sharing by indi- 
viduals of a common set of representations, which 
prescribe and proscribe certain types of behavior, 
and which, because they are shared, create solidar- 
ity among those who share them—create, that is, 
a desire to be mutually helpful and to avoid con- 
flict.2 The sharing of these ideas is not explicable in 
terms of their utility to the individual organism; nor 
can it be explained as being the result of a social 
contract a la Rousseau. The individual is not free 
to refuse the constraint of these representations, 
because they arouse in him the nonrational feeling 
of “moral respect.” 

What, then, is the source of moral respect? 
Durkheim’s explanation seems somehow to involve 
a concept of mass: (a) the constraining power of 
a representation seems directly proportional to the 
number of people who share it—a positivistic ex- 
planation that still does not explain how or why the 
sharing began; and (b) what involves two or more 
individuals has greater survival value than what 
involves only one. Social utilitarianism has replaced 
individual utilitarianism. 

With all its insufficiencies, Durkheim’s approach 
to the relations between the individual and society 
remains very rich in theoretical potential. Society 
is essentially a set of ideas shared by individuals. 
Social facts are things, but things that exist only 
in the minds of individuals. Society, like religion, 
is abstract, normative, and emotional. As an ob- 
ject of investigation it is influenced by physical 
facts, size of collectivity, existential values, com- 
plexity of the division of labor, and the character- 
istics of individual psychology, but it is not re- 
ducible to any one of these factors. The main- 
tenance of consensus and the maintenance of order 
are the organizing principles of Durkheim’s society. 
He saw the development of new representations, of 
new social forms, as the result of a unilinear evolu- 
tionary force, with the maximum welfare of the 
society playing the role that adaptation had played 
in Darwinian evolution. Hence the specific value 
content of the collective representations is, for 
Durkheim, somewhat secondary. Each society will 
have the collective representations and the values 
that it needs in order to operate in its milieu. So- 
ciety has an inherent authority. 

For Max Weber, on the other hand, it is the 
reverse: society exists where there is an authority 


3. See “Organic Solidarity and Contract,” Part Two, 
Section B, II, Selection 6, in this Reader. Durkheim also 
calls our attention to a fact that is often overlooked in the 
evaluation of the functions of an institution: the institu- 
tion serves as a symbol of consensus. Technical improve- 
aoe may impair this function if they change the embléme 
valence. 
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that, in a sense, precedes it. And this authority 
is attached to ideas that fulfill the individual’s needs 
for ultimate meaning.’ In return for this fulfillment 
the individual grants legitimate authority to a leader 
or to a ruling apparatus. What forms a corporate 
group or a society? Weber answers: the presence 
of individuals around a leader. Durkheim avoids 
the problem of political authority; for Weber it is 
crucial, According to Weber, a society is an or- 
ganization of men who share a similar granting of 
legitimate authority to a leader. “Leader” and 
“organization” are terms used in referring to the 
fact that a society is a means for implementing the 
values that determine its pattern of legitimacy. This 
implementation is determined both by the content 
of the values, the kind of answers they provide to 
the problems of ultimate meaning—the existence 
of evil, the meaning of life and death—and the 
conditions of action given by the material and non- 
material environments. The most important aspect 
of the nonmaterial environment is the psychology 
of individuals. Weber.does not describe this psy- 
chology directly: only very rarely is he concerned 
with total systems, either social or psychological. 
Rather he describes four types of action of which 
individuals are capable. (1) “Substantive ration- 
ality” refers to the inner logic of value commit- 
ments that ignore questions of comparative costs. 
This contrasts with (2) “formal rationality,” in 
which the choice of values is determined by their 
comparative costs. Two somewhat residual cate- 
gories of action are: (3) “affectual action,” which 
is the capacity for random emotional reaction; and 
(4) “traditional action,” which is an equivalent of 
the inertia principle or of habit. 

These explain the different types of legitimate 
authority and social organization. Substantive ra- 
tionality and perhaps affectual action are behind 
the gift of the individual to the charismatic leader. 
The interplay between substantive rationality and 
formal rationality largely dictates the forms under 
which charisma will be routinized.° Because of sub- 
stantive rationality the commitment of the indi- 
vidual to certain religious values blocks other value 
commitments that are meaningfully incompatible 
with them. On the other hand, the individual]’s ex- 
perience in certain economic and political roles in- 
fluences the terms in which he poses to himself the 
questions of ultimate meaning: hence the differ- 


4. This is the trend of thought in Weber’s Religionssozi- 
ologie. This summary of Weber’s thought without doubt 
does some injustice to its nuances and complexities, well 
illustrated in the excerpts reprinted in Parts One and Two. 

5. Cf. Part One, Section C, Selection 6; Part Two, Sec- 
tion D, II, Selection 2; and Part Five, Section B, Selection 
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ential “vulnerability” of various individuals to re- 
ligious systems. Formal rationality feeds back upon 
substantive rationality: it implements, it countors, 
it influences, the choice of its initial direction.® 

According to Durkheim, the great contribution 
of society to the individual is order and control—a 
sort of French reasonableness that guarantees the 
individual his only chance of bonheur; society, 
according to Weber, offers the individual the “‘en- 
chantment” of final answers to the insoluble prob- 
lems of his life, and the occasions to implement, in 
cooperation with others, the values implied in these 
final answers. 

For Weber, then, the source of social order is in 
the individual’s need to give himself to something 
beyond himself. Durkheim agrees and attempts to 
give a mechanistic explanation for this need, which 
he describes as the attitude of moral respect: the 
exalting nature of ideas shared by all the members 
of a group. This is not very satisfactory. Weber 
takes this need as a datum and gives it what many 
will feel is an unduly romantic formulation. It 
remained for Freud to make here a decisive con- 
tribution to social science. 

For Freud, the attitude of moral respect is the 
result of the differentiation of the superego in the 
personality of the child, in response to the exi- 
gencies of the group in which he finds himself, that 
is, the family. He points to the long dependency of 
the child upon his parents; to his competition with 
the father for possession of the mother; and to his 
resolution of the conflict by internalizing the father 
figure, thus forming the superego. The character- 
istics of this superego are essentially the denial of 
pleasure (utility) and unquestioning obedience to 
the commands of the internalized figure, which is 
omnipotent and omniscient. Thus is explained the 
nonrational aspects of the attitude of moral respect. 
The superego, once established, can vary only in 
content, not in structure—it is immune to dilution 
by the temptations of expediency. Major collectivi- 
ties, like Church, State, or Army, can replace the 
parental figures that the growing adolescent finds 
wanting in omnipotence and omniscience. Hence 
the origin of the Weberian pattern of legitimacy 
is the father image. In relating the personality to 
the outside world two principles are operative: one 
is the pleasure principle embodied in the id; the 
other is the superego’s prohibition on certain be- 
havior. Between the id and the superego, the ego 
follows the reality principle, which Weber would 
call formal rationality, consisting primarily of 
adaptation to social situations, 


6. This shows that Weber did not, as is often thought, 
propound the sole causality of religious values. Cf. Part 
Four, Section B, II, Selection 9. 
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Freud’s second contribution to the problem of 
social order was his interpretation of the force that 
permits individuals to form solidary collectivities * 
capable of resiliency. The internalization of the 
same object—Durkheim would say, the sharing of 
an identical representation—by group members 
leads to their identification with one another, with 
consequent positive feelings and cooperation. The 
“object” in most cases is, of course, the leader, 
whom Durkheim would see as the symbol of the 
collectivity. This problem—of how order is 
achieved without immediate reference to consensus 
on the sacred—is one that Durkheim had ap- 
proached at one time through the concept of “or- 
ganic solidarity.” In the Division of Labor, Durk- 
heim had fallen back for explanation upon mutual 
dependency, expediency, and habit. Freud gives a 
nonrational explanation: the love that group 
members have for one another. 

Another aspect of Freud’s analysis locates a 
source of social order in the theory of lost objects. 
The ego, according to Freud, is a precipitate of 
objects to which an immediate gratifying relation- 
ship—an object cathexis—has been lost.* Through 
an effort to maintain the old relationship in fantasy, 
Alter’s role becomes a part of Ego’s personality. 
Thus the Jost object is reinstated within the ego, 
which becomes like the object. The relationship can 
then be continued on a narcissistic level, and the 
internalized object becomes the guide to new 
cathexes. However, incompatible internalizations 
will result in conflict within the personality system; 
social disorder leads to personality disorder. The 
theory of lost objects shows how the individual 
comes to want what the society needs, not only in 
terms of ultimate values, but in terms of operating 
procedures, that is, in terms of doing what the 
loved one is doing. This becomes much clearer if 
we follow the lead of G. H. Mead in stressing the 
fact that the object internalized is not a concrete 
person, but a role relationship between the ego and 
the person (alter). The process of generalization 
is Mead’s equivalent of Freud’s process of inter- 
nalization through object loss. It transforms the 
specific relationship with Alter into a capacity for 
relating in a patterned way with others. Thus, the 
unconditional and limitless character of the grati- 
fications secured by the child from his first cathexis 
are soon transformed, through a process in which 
language plays a vital part, into an internalized set 
of rules. Hence what the personality internalizes is 
an object system, a role-expectation for the self 


7. Group Psychology and the Analysis of the Ego (New 
York: Liveright, 1922), 

8. Cf. the excerpt from The Ego and the Id, Part Three, 
Section A, Selection 4. 


and for Alter. This role-expectation is the basic 
unit of the social system. Two or more comple- 
mentary role-expectations make up a role-system, 
the smallest type of social system studied by 
sociology. 

We now have a more developed version of the 
relation between individual and society. The facet 
of the personality that deals with the outside world 
is derived from the role structure of society: want- 
ing something, or, in Freudian terms, cathecting an 
object, is above all wanting to play a role. But each 
internalized role-expectation includes an idiosyn- 
cratic personality component, involving the sedi- 
ment of past internalizations and an output from 
the organism, that provides the energy for social 
action. In this way, personality in its biographical 
sense enters, through the self component of the 
role-expectation, into the constitution of the social 
system. The social system constantly responds to 
the needs of the individual, even as it molds those 
needs to insure some reliability and order. The 
definition of the situation, a concept offered by 
W. I. Thomas, was most convenient for handling 
this flexibility and ambiguity in the relation of man 
to society. 

Since then, the relevant action systems have been 
more strictly defined. The concept of the individual 
has been differentiated into the concepts of organ- 
ism and personality, while society has been dif- 
ferentiated into the cultural and social systems. 
Instead of the biological model of subject (man) 
adjusting to an object (nature), sociological 
theorists today accept, at least implicitly, the con- 
cept of interpenetration. By interpenetration we 
mean that two or more different systems of analysis 
—each with its own principle of organization— 
are all part of the same concrete data at the same 
time. This interaction involves both personality and 
social systems; not only must each be analyzed 
separately but the relationship between them must 
be sorted out in order to explain any concrete event. 
Another aspect of interpenetration is the fact that 
a unit of the social system—the role-expectation— 
is a component of the personality system. What are 
some of the implications of the concept? 

First, the concept of interpenetration casts a new 
light on the problem or order. In ome sense, the 
forces making for integrated action on the part of 
“individuals” who are members of the same society 
are stronger than the nineteenth-century thinkers 
had believed possible, in view of the spread of 
industrialization. For the goals of the personality 
are, above all, to act out valued roles within col- 
lectivities. Hence, the major problem of order is 
not the degree to which operating motivational 
components independently conform to society’s 
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rules, but the ways in which role systems within 
society intermesh; the problem is one of structural 
analysis. This does not exhaust the problem, 
since the concept of interpenetration also under- 
lines the subjective component in the internalized 
role-expectation. Thus, no two role-expectations 
can ever be quite the same. The solidarity of 
the corporate group (in Freud’s terms, the 
love that members have for one another) is the 
force that makes for the mutual adjustment of dis- 
crepant role-expectations. This could be called 
“the libidinal component of order.” 

This force is all the more necessary if, following 
Freud, we consider cathexes to be functions of 
internalized role-expectations: these internaliza- 
tions are necessarily made in terms of the past. 
According to the theory of “lost objects,” the rela- 
tionships that are internalized are those that have 
been interrupted; and these interrupted relation- 
ships become the source of future cathexes and role 
behavior. In one sense, then, internalized role- 
systems are always oriented to a world that is no 
longer there. In terms of the demands of the pres- 
ent, they are “regressive.” They can account for 
the continuity of social structure—the tendency to 
preserve the past and re-create it in the present 
(Weber’s traditional action)—-but they cannot ac- 
count for change toward higher levels of value 
implementation, nor even for adjustive change.” 
The latter can be explained in terms of the libidinal 
component of order described above. The Freudian 
superego, on the other hand, seemed largely con- 
fined to a negative, censorship, function. 

A force for change that is not “structurally 
frozen” is culture, which has its own set of relation- 
ships with the personality. Even though Freud pro- 
vides the best explanations of how the attitude of 
moral respect arises, he does not explain how the 
objects that replace the parental figures in the su- 
perego are chosen. Culture must provide the 
Weberian pattern of legitimacy, and we still lack 
a theory explaining the way the child develops, 
through social participation, the capacity for cul- 
tural participation. 

On the other hand, the theory of the internaliza- 
tion of lost objects does explain the fact that per- 
sonalities cannot internalize any and every role- 
system. The choice of object for cathexis, necessary 
for an eventual internalization, is limited by past 
internalizations, which themselves are part of the 
individual biography. Furthermore, the organic 


9. Freud has mentioned several times the concept of the 
ego-ideal, a sort of structure halfway between the ego 
and the superego that would have a positive, change- 
oriented force. Nevertheless, the concept is not extensively 
developed in his writings. 


system intervenes by affording differential ca- 
pacities to different personalities within a given 
collectivity. 

To understand social order, we must conclude 
that personalities will share the internalizations 
both of the broad collectivities like sex (“we men’) 
or nation (“we Americans”) mediated by the par- 
ents, and of a culture that has its own value em- 
phasis and strain toward self-consistency (sub- 
stantive rationality). Different roles will link 
personalities of varying capacity to the same lost 
objects, in the process of institutionalization. In- 
ternalization, however, is an aspect of the broader 
concept of learning, which we shall examine in the 
next section. 

An important consequence of the concept of 
interpenetration is that it defines at once the pos- 
sibilities and the limits of an analysis of the rela- 
tionship between personality and social system. 
Since society is in the minds of individuals, it is 
meaning that acts upon personality rather than an 
objectively defined set of social conditions. One 
can presume the likelihood of a certain event hav- 
ing a certain meaning; one cannot guarantee it. 
Constantly we are tempted to ascribe middle-class 
meanings to events occurring in a lower-class or 
upper-class context, not forgetting, of course, the 
differences in meaning created by the existence of 
different national references for the observer and 
the observed; these are inherent risks of social 
science research. 

Some of the challenging problems in relation to 
social order and consensus are those created by 
panic and mob actions. In certain forms of panic 
the individual is temporarily “desocialized”: the 
stimulus is suddenly threatening, and there is no 
social reference for coping with it. It is as if society 
had deserted the individual in his hour of greatest 
need. Hence he deserts society: the regression of 
the personality system is so deep that meaningful 
social interaction becomes impossible. The indi- 
vidual either goes into a state of passive shock or 
escapes into headlong flight. Combat has given 
many such examples, where the soldier will flee on 
half-torn limbs, to be stopped only by death or ex- 
haustion, unaware of the damage that this heedless 
flight was doing to his own organism, if not to his 
platoon. On the other hand, most cases of so-called 
panic are only the development of a withdrawal 
consensus in a situation that has become ambigu- 
ous. Flight has become an act of conformity to the 
peer group rather than the convergent actions of 
frightened men. The same consensus, reversing 
direction, can lead the same men to extraordinary 
feats of heroism, for men are usually more afraid 
to live alone than to die together. 
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THE ELEMENTS OF LEARNED 
MOTIVATION 


This section will consider how the structural 
aspects of the personality have consequences for 
the structure of the social system. The first part will 
attempt to outline some of the motivational units 
that must somehow be integrated into role behavior. 


The Nature of Learning 


One might question the rationale behind the 
order of this presentation—should not learning 
follow an outline of the basic properties of the 
personality system rather than vice versa? As a 
matter of fact, the scientific study of the person- 
ality seems to have received a decisive impetus 
from learning studies, which provided the first 
effective models for “before and after’ observa- 
tions of an objective nature. 

In the period covered by this Reader, social 
science was struggling to differentiate itself from 
ideology. Those who regarded divine intervention in 
man’s affairs as an overriding explanatory factor 
tended to emphasize the importance of human con- 
sciousness as a “free” agent irreducible to physico- 
chemical causality. Final causes found a new sup- 
port in the study of instincts as perfectly adapted 
behavior, requiring no experience. From the 
atheistic side came the radical positivists, such as 
LeDantec,” who saw in consciousness an epi- 
phenomenon, having no relevance to the effective 
causality of behavior. Superposed on this quarrel 
was the heredity-environment controversy, the con- 
servatives holding for the importance of heredity— 
a new source of legitimacy for the bourgeois dy- 
nasties that aspire to replace the “degenerate” 
aristocracies—and the liberals claiming that en- 
vironment is the crucial factor in determining be- 
havior. 

Psychologists who wanted their discipline to be- 
come a cumulative science believed they had to do 
the following: isolate themselves from the meta- 
physical problems of consciousness; give up intro- 
spective data, which were hopelessly heterogeneous 
and as such unfit for quantitative treatment; and 
reduce the scope of their concern to problems easily 
set in operational terms. Animal learning seemed 
to provide this opportunity. It stressed plasticity 
and determinism, where instinctual theories had 
stressed miraculous perfection and immutability. 
In the best Darwinian tradition it pointed to the 
animal nature of man and to the existence of laws 
governing not only the anatomy and physiology 


10. French biologist and philosopher (1869-1917). 


but also the behavior of all animal species. It 
avoided the problem of subjective meaning, since 
there was no language with which the animal could 
convey the existence of thought in his brain. Ex- 
periments on animals did not raise serious ethical 
problems that would interfere with the application 
of measuring devices to the operation, and to the 
control of the pre- and postexperimental life of the 
subject. 

Within this narrowed frame of reference we find 
two main schools of learning theory, the school of 
Pavlov and the American school, which derives its 
experimental orientation from Thorndike and its 
philosophy from Watson. The Pavlovian school 
solves the problem of subjectivism by calling its 
members physiologists rather than psychologists. 
They are interested in the activity of the brain as a 
source of conditioned reflexes, whereby the organ- 
ism furthers its adaptation by responding to signals 
rather than by responding only to unconditioned 
stimuli, such as food in the mouth or a shock to the 
paw. In the heredity-environment controversy, the 
Pavlovian school tends to support the environ- 
mentalist position: the associations that originate 
conditioned reflexes are given either by nature or 
by the experimenter. The organism, including its 
unconditioned reflexes, is essentially passive. 

Americans, however, could not bring them- 
selves to conceive of the human organism as lack- 
ing any autonomy. Thorndike introduced the con- 
cept of satisfaction which is an up-to-date version 
of utilitarianism: random responses to the environ- 
ment (stimulus) become selected by the organism 
on the basis of the fact that some responses will 
result in satisfaction for the organism, while other 
responses result in dissatisfaction. 

In the learning theory of Hull the concept of 
satisfaction became that of drive reduction. The 
needs of the organism determined “primary drives,” 
which were at the origin of reward. “Secondary 
drives,” less directly related to metabolic needs, 
were grafted upon primary drives through a process 
of association. The subjectivity of satisfaction has 
been replaced by the objectivity of drive reduction. 
On the other hand the concept of cue (Pavlov’s 
signal) becomes a means for reintroducing into the 
model those influencers of action that‘are not im- 
mediately explainable in terms of metabolic needs. 

The Hullian approach has been very popular in 
American psychology, partly because it did rep- 
resent a higher level of conceptual differentiation, 
and also because it has permitted many experi- 
ments susceptible of mathematical analysis, with 
small animals as subjects. Although dogs, pigeons, 
cats, OF mice are very frequently the subjects, man 
is the real focus of these animal experiments, under 
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the assumption that the result can be directly extra- 
polated to him. This extrapolation, in turn, implied 
two major theoretical positions. The structure of 
the experimental situation raises no problems; the 
definition of the learning problem set for the rat, 
and the interpretation of his responses, are pro- 
jections of meaning by the experimenter, as if he 
were in the rat’s position. Thrown out the front 
door, meaning and purpose tend to come back 
through the window. The other theoretical position 
is that the object of these experiments is essentially 
the physiology of learning. The proponents of this 
position have been moving in the direction of 
psychophysiology. 

Certain social scientists (for example, John 
Dollard, Neal E. Miller, Leonard W. Doob, George 
Murdock, John Whiting, Robert Sears) have used 
modified Hullian models in analyzing the processes 
of socialization, imitation, kinship terminology, and 
the diffusion of incest taboos, as well as various 
phenomena of deviance. Using Hull’s differentia- 
tion of the behaving individual into drive and re- 
Sponse, and of the environment into cue and re- 
ward, they were able to “relativize” the response 
of the personality in terms of the environmental 
cues and rewards present at the time of observation. 
Under different settings the same drive could be 
satisfied by a different set of responses. Thus they 
promoted more understanding of the interactional 
aspect of human behavior, even if this interaction 
Was sometimes considered in the framework of a 
semi-Darwinian model of individual versus nature- 
society. Hullian learning theory was an important 
force in getting the behavioral sciences out of the 
heredity-environment controversy. 

The counterpart of this relativism is the assump- 
tion that the personality—which is not clearly dif- 
ferentiated from the organism—has great plac- 
ticity: all that is needed in order to stamp habits 
into or out of the organism is either regularity of, 
or lack of, reward, respectively. These writers who 
did recognize the regularities of reward as a prop- 
erty of the social system sometimes forgot that the 
personality also has structural requirements as a 
system. Their analysis was often equivalent to say- 
ing that a society that gives great rewards to the 
winners of foot races will have good runners. As the 
notion of personality system became clearer, often 
under the impact of Freudian psychoanalysis, the 
application of learning theory models became less 
tautological: certain patterns, once learned, could 
favor or hinder the learning of other patterns. From 
more or less systematic descriptions we move closer 
to testable theoretical propositions. 

A difficulty, however, was encountered by the 
users of Hullian learning theory: as they came to 


give structure to the personality and to identify 
certain mechanisms, such as frustration-aggression, 
they tended to ignore or to abandon their earlier 
perceptions of the environment as structured. 
Again, they saw little problem as to what should be 
defined as frustration or aggression. The result has 
been a search for behavioral universals unaffected 
by differences created by the integration of these 
traits into different social systems and subsequent 
changes in their meaning for the personality.“ The 
associationist tradition of classical learning theory, 
when transposed to the level of culture, results in 
trait atomism. It is here that the Gestalt theories 
of learning bring their contribution. 

The Gestalt school, represented in our selections 
by Kohler, has stressed what the behaviorists tried 
io abandon: the autonomous activity of the mind, 
whether in animals or in men. The behaviorists 
have thought in terms of relatively discrete stimu- 
lus-response connections; the Gestaltists have 
thought in terms of perceptual systems, in which 
the meaning of any given stimulus depends upon 
the field in which it is perceived. Insight was a re- 
organization of the perceptual field that would give 
meaning to objects, leading to the most direct solu- 
tion to a problem. Insight can be regarded as a 
transposition of the “principle of least effort” * to 
problem solving. The field is reorganized so as to 
permit goal attainment with the minimum of 
motion. 

Some Gestaltists thought insight resulted from 
the inner harmony of the environment, which 
forces itself upon the mind. This explained the con- 
fluence of individual insights to one model. Again, 
there was no concept of interpenetration. 

Others saw in insight an independent creation of 
the mind in terms of its idiosyncratic needs: the 
perceiver gives structure to the environment. It is 
one of the rationales behind the development of the 
projective tests, which have turned out to be a 
major tool in determining the need structure of the 
individual personality. 

The Gestalt approach, tending to a nominalism 
of meaningful situations, has produced some arrest- 
ing descriptions of creative thinking, but few 
theorems that have broad applicability.” It is in the 
tradition of German intuitionism and emana- 
tionism. 


11. Durkheim had already warned about this pitfall in 
his Elementary Forms, pp. 94-95 

12. The same idea appears in Weber, who described it as 
“formal rationality,” and in Freud, who mentions it as 
the “economic” principle of the ego. 

13. With the exception of Kurt Lewin’s Field Theory, 
which stems from the Gestalt theory and has been a seminal 
contribution to social science, especially in the study of 
small groups. 
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Various Syntheses and Additional Develop- 
ments 


Several psychologists have tried to combine the 
cognitive approach of the Gestalt school with the 
objectivity and measurements of the behaviorists. 
Tolman used the concept of the “cognitive map” as 
an intervening variable between drives, cues, and 
the final overt behavior. The cognitive map is not 
directly connected with a specific goal object, but 
is a general adaptive facility, susceptible of modi- 
fication for future performance. 

Progress in learning theory seemed to have been 
promoted by a clearer definition of system reference 
and an abandonment of reductionism. Tolman, for 
instance, was not prevented by his concept of the 
cognitive map from stressing the importance of 
purely organic factors in learning. Others tried to 
combine Hullian learning theory and Freudian 
psychoanalysis—which can be considered one 
variant of the Gestalt approach—in order to show 
the facilities and hindrances to adult learning that 
are created by child learning. Psychoanalytical 
theory forced the notion of personality structure 
upon an approach that had taken for granted the 
infinite plasticity of a relatively undifferentiated 
personality-organism entity. 

Adorno and others“ have given an elaborate 
version of the cognitive map in the concept of the 
“authoritarian personality,” which has special 
capacities for the learning of antidemocratic ide- 
ology. Regardless of the eventual worth of the con- 
cept, it was one of the major efforts to relate 
systematically the personality system to the cul- 
tural system without reductionism. Furthermore, 
the efforts of Tolman, of the neo-Hullians, and of 
the “authoritarian personality” group did help to 
bring back to the study of human learning a psy- 
chology surer of its scientific standing. 

Indeed, until recently learning theory was able to 
give the social scientist little help—in analyzing 
the interchanges between the personality or the or- 
ganism and the social system—beyond the concepts 
of reward, repetition (Thorndike’s law of use), 
insight, and cognitive map. Reward and repetition 
were most useful in explaining the acquisition of 
instrumental skills, while insight and the cognitive 
map helped to explain the learning of general 
meanings.” 

The sociologist would like to know how to deter- 


14. T. W. Adorno, Else Frenkel-Brunswick, D. J. Lev- 
inson, and R. N. Sanford, The Authoritarian Personality 
(New York: Harper, 1950). 

15, O. H. Mower, “A Disorder of Conditioning or Prob- 
lem Solving,” Annals of The New York Academy of 
Sciences, LVI (1953), 273-288. 


mine when deprivation increases the drive power 
of a learned response and when, on the contrary, it 
tends to extinguish it. Here we have the contra- 
dictory findings of D. M. Levy, who shows pups, 
deprived of sucking, fixating a strong sucking 
need, and the experiments of R. R. Sears and G. 
M. Wise on small children, which supports the 
more classic reinforcement theory: children 
weaned early do not suck their fingers.” 

Recent research on the problem of the strength- 
ening or weakening of drives under deprivation has 
been done under the leadership of Hebb.” Here, 
some of the Pavlovian learning experiments, with 
their attempt to control the dog so that he would be 
sure to react to the laboratory stimulus only, have 
been extended to the attempt to deprive a human 
subject of all stimulus. The apparent success of 
Soviet “brain washing” techniques may have led to 
the conception of these experiments. The results 
of experiments in sensory deprivation seem to im- 
ply the need for a certain rate of sensory stimula- 
tion in order to maintain adequate reality testing. 
Below this rate the boundaries of the ego may 
weaken with the consequent development of hallu- 
cination. The narrowing of the perceptual field 
created by deprivation may result in regression; in 
this case the one stimulus made active assumes 
enormous reward power, and, in the hands of a 
skillful manipulator, this stimulus can lead to ex- 
tensive learning. Whether this learning is sign-learn- 
ing or essentially instrumental (expedient) is an- 
other question.” Sleep deprivation experiments tend 
to suggest that rather than the dream defending 
sleep—as Freud has said—it may be sleep that 
defends the dream. The latter may have more 
importance to the equilibrium of the personality 
than sleep may have for the equilibrium of the 
organism. Both sensory and sleep deprivation ex- 
periments may lead to a better understanding of the 


16, D. M. Levy, “Experiments on the Sucking Reflex 
and Social Behavior of Dogs,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, IV (1934), 203-224; R. R. Sears and G. M. 
Wise, “Relations of Cup Feeding in Infancy to Thumb 
Sucking and Oral Drive,” American Journal of Ortho- 
psychiatry, XX (1950), 123-128. See James Olds, The 
Growth and Structure of Motives (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1956), pp. 70-71, for an interestiflg attempt to 
synthesize these contradictory results. 

17, D. O. Hebb, “Drives and the CNS,” Psychological 
Review, LXII (1955), 243-254; W. H. Bexton, W. Heron, 
and T. H. Scott, “Effects of Decreased Variation in the 
Sensory Environment,” Canadian Journal of Psychology, 
VIII (1954), 70-76; W. Heron, B. K. Dohne, and T. H. 
Scott, “Visual Disturbances after Prolonged Perceptual 
eevee Canadian Journal of Psychology, X (1956), 

18. Cf. E. H. Shein, “The Chinese Indoctrination Pro- 
gram for Prisoners of War: a Study of Attempted Brain- 
washing,” Psychiatry, XIX (1956), 149-172. 
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impact upon the personality of such social situations 
as isolation, whether geographical or induced by 
guilt or rejection; isolation promoted by social plan- 
ning (in a doctor’s waiting room for instance), by 
the foreigner role, by long periods of passive but 
attentive waiting in some industrial or military 
situations. And thus learning theory leads to the 
objective analysis of general personality-dynamics. 

Another discovery in learning theory that has 
important implications to the social scientist is 
James Olds’ discovery of the pleasure center.” The 
existence of a pleasure center in the brain challenges 
the Hullian concept that learning reinforcement is 
a direct function of drive reduction. Pleasure, in- 
stead of being merely a signal or epiphenomenon, 
becomes a structural mechanism of the personality, 
perhaps its first organizing principle. It is probably 
the presence and easy stimulation of this non- 
metabolic erotic factor in the human personality 
that makes man capable of such a wide range of 
symbolic learning: pleasure is probably the major 
factor behind stimulus generalization. 

This hypothesis could have some bearing on 
early socialization theory. One of the aspects of 
early socialization is that the baby’s metabolic needs 
are rarely allowed to develop very strong drive 
force. The more diffuse sensory-motor needs, not 
having the competition of the metabolic needs, may 
on the contrary develop a reward primacy that 
promotes the initial mother-child role system: the 
baby learns to do the things that insure the greatest 
sensory-motor stimulation. It is also possible that 
sensory-motor stimulation allows for greater dif- 
ferentiation: there are more shades of plus and 
minus, while metabolic needs are more an all or 
none affair.?° Thus pattern transcends stimulus. 

The pleasure center probably also plays a crucial 
role in establishing internalized object-systems as 
sources of narcissistic rewards and tension manage- 
ment. Thus, the discovery of the pleasure center 
supports Freud’s theory that the id follows the 
pleasure principle quite independently of the or- 
ganism’s requirements for survival.?t Only the 
pleasure investment in the mother-child pattern can 
override the homeostatic pressures of early motiva- 


19. Cf. James Olds, “Self Stimulation of the Brain,” 
Science (1958) 1-27:315. Technically speaking, there are 
apparently several pleasure centers. For our purposes, how- 
ever, the distinction is not necessary. 

20. This hypothesis might also be used to explain some 
of the findings of marasmus in institutionalized babies. Cf. 
Rene Spitz, “Hospitalism,” in The Psychoanalytical Study 
of the Child (New York: International Universities Press, 
1945-46), Vols. I and II. 

21. The latter are mediated to the personality by the ego 
and its “reality principle.” 


tional systems. Freud emphasizes the attachment of 
libido (cathexes) to social objects, the transforma- 
tion of the cathexes into personality structure, and 
the capacity of libido to detach itself from objects 
that are no longer consistent with the structure. In 
this way, he accounts, much better than “secondary 
conditioning” can, for the progressive differentia- 
tion and greater complexity of motivational struc- 
ture within the personality. Only by neglecting 
structure and its resistance to change could learn- 
ing theory have been led to use mere contiguity 
and amount of reinforcement as the primary 
mechanisms of personality development. 


The Freudian Approach 


Psychoanalysis is perhaps the most comprehen- 
sive theory of human learning that we now possess. 
Early psychoanalysis stressed the reorganization of 
the cognitive map through the development of in- 
sight, and also showed how past learning could 
preclude the formation of insight. In its later de- 
velopments, the theory stressed the necessity, for 
the development of insight in problem-solving, of 
abreacting motivational energy that had been fix- 
ated upon imperfectly internalized and badly inte- 
grated objects—for example, parents toward whom 
there was much aggression or unrequited love. 
Freud’s learning theory is most relevant when we 
analyze the problems of socialization. But even for 
adult learning, Freudian theory offers important 
guide lines, especially when this learning involves a 
reorganization of the personality structure—such 
as occurs in psychotherapy, in assuming an occupa- 
tion, in coming to terms with old age. In these learn- 
ing situations certain identifications” (role systems) , 
in which participation had heretofore been legiti- 
mate, must be given up and transformed into in- 
ternalizations, so as to free libido for a new cathexis. 
This requires a shift of libido from the obsolete role 
systems to an intermediary and superior figure who 
stands for the broader social values. This is possible 
because, besides making greater superego demands, 
the new identification (transference) offers much 
unconditional support. It is tolerant of one’s fail- 
ures, yet denies reciprocity for attempts to re-create 
the obsolete relationship; it gives differential re- 
wards for adequate performance, and esteem for 
one’s commitment to a higher plateau of value 


22. Cf. the discussion in Section A, Selection 4. It seems 
preferable, in order to avoid confusion, to reserve the 
word “cathexis” for ‘wanting to have,” “identification” 
for “wanting to be with,” and “internalization” for “‘want- 
ing to be like.’ The common usage tends to give ta 
“identification” the meaning of ‘‘wanting to be like.” 
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achievement.” The superior figure involved in the 
relationship may be a person, a group, and may 
rarely intervene directly in the learning process. 
Freud has also brought out that among the 
reactions to a learning situation, even strongly 
cathected, will be found regression, attempts to 
leave the field, and aggression against the 
“teacher.” The sociologist will find in this model 
many cues for analyzing the impact upon the 
personality of various memberships that put high 
learning pressures on their members, at certain 
phases of membership or as a continuing stress. 
We have briefly reviewed four major approaches 
to the problem of learning: the stimulus-response 
approach, which strove for objectivity while treat- 
ing the problem of social and personality structure 
as residual; the Gestalt approach, which stressed 
structure but confused system references and had 
no place for interpenetration; the Tolman ap- 
proach, which combined the stimulus-response 
attempts at objectivity with the Gestalt stress upon 
meaning and purpose; and the Parsonian review 
of some implications of Freudian psychoanalysis. 
It is a common feature of these four major 
approaches that the content of the personality does 
not enter into the description of learning problems. 
Though theories attempting to describe mech- 
anisms of the personality might seem entitled to 
ignore content, the very concept of interpenetra- 
tion implies that role-content becomes an intrinsic 
part of structure. Freud discusses the content of 
early role-participation, especially as affecting the 
preoedipal child; but in classical Freudian analysis, 
several factors militated against a more extensive 
use of content. One was the residual use of “racial 
memory traces,” which obviated the need for a 
more refined structural analysis of the learning 
situation. Another was the primarily punitive con- 
cept of the superego, making any superordinate 
figure in the superego remain relatively external 
to the personality’s center of action. Finally, Freud 
remained somewhat committed to the older con- 
cept of motivation, the instinct concept. No 
effective theory of the superego was possible with- 
out both a concept of role-playing and a better 
understanding of the social system than was avail- 
able to Freud. 
The introduction of role-content in the analysis 
of personality structure would focus upon the 
logico-meaningful integration of the role commit- 


23. For a more detailed analysis of the synthesis of 
learning theory and of the psychoanalytical therapeutic 
model, see Talcott Parsons and Robert Bales, Family, 
Socialization and Interaction Process (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1955), Chap. 2. 


ments of the personality. The problem would be to 
delineate the congruence of early son or daughter 
roles with school, peer group, and status roles on 
the one hand, with their future specifications and 
unfolding into marital, parental, occupational, 
community, and recreational roles on the other 
hand. Since we are dealing with the interpenetra- 
tions of two action systems, there can be no direct 
equivalence between the logic of the social system 
(role integration) and the logic of the personality 
system (role-orientation and role-expectation in- 
tegration), Finding discrepancies would, however, 
aid in the determination of the specificities of the 
personality; thus we are led to the conclusion that 
development of personality science depends upon 
parallel development of social system science. 
Without parallel development, role requirements 
will continue to be described as preferences of 
personality types. 

The nature of the learning process draws the 
sociologist’s attention to the time dimension in 
social change. Social change means learning for 
the members of the community, and these members 
have differential capacity for learning. A barely 
explored categorization™ of this learning differen- 
tial is the concept of generation. In relation to 
certain social experiences, generations are not a 
continuum but rather a discontinuity: war, de- 
pression, defeat, are not equally shared within the 
same population. 

We cannot leave learning theory without men- 
tioning the relationship between organism and 
social structure. The logic of treating social action 
as the interaction among four major analytical] 
systems—organism, personality, social structure, 
and culture—requires a direct interchange between 
organism and social structure. So far, it has been 
easier to regard organic “needs” as mediated to 
the social structure through the personality; but 
in certain cases, the direct relationships deserve 
attention. The treatment of illness provides one 
example of such a direct relationship. It is also 
very likely that the nuclear family could not have 
developed as a tension-management center without 
a general increase in people’s life expectancy. 
Because of this increase, the nuclear family in the 
Western world has attained much oe reliability 
as a protective and nurturant center for the per- 
sonalities of its members. Children are more likely 
to have both parents in their formative years. The 
social scientist who wishes to take into account the 
needs of the personality system for tension man- 
agement, or the metabolic needs of the organism, 
may settle for making the nuclear family the unit 


24. Cf., however, S. N. Eisenstadt, From Generation to 
Generation (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1956). 
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of action, rather than using the classical ‘“indi- 
vidual.” Since the nuclear family is, in many 
civilizations, the main provider of the metabolic 
needs and of the needs for tension reduction, it 
will mediate, through its own role exigencies, the 
organic and personality needs that we cannot as 
yet evaluate meaningfully.” 


THE ORGANIZATION OF MOTIVATION 


The determination of the motivational units of 
the personality has been one of the most frustrating 
tasks encountered by social science. This is where, 
of course, the confusion between what belongs to 
the social system and what belongs to the person- 
ality system is greatest. On the basis of observable 
behavior it is easier to infer complementary role- 
expectations than to infer the needs of the person- 
ality. There can be many “reasons” for performing 
a role; the role may remain the same and yet the 
motivational forces that activate it may change. 
What began as a crusade ends by being a job. On 
the surface, at least, the same motions are per- 
formed, the same problems are solved; their mean- 
ing to the individual personality is no longer the 
same. The sociologist cannot ignore this fact be- 
cause it bears upon the problems of deviance and 
social change. If, for some reason, the role require- 
ments become ambiguous, they start to serve asa 
sort of projective test, and the definition of the 
situation by the actor becomes a measure of his 
personality needs. These needs may be regressive— 
that is, oriented to immediate gratification regard- 
less of the general value standards; they may be, 
on the contrary, highly value-oriented and result 
in behavior that sets role expectations higher than 
they had been heretofore. The sociological prob- 
lem becomes: when and how. do roles become 
ambiguous, or rather, more ambiguous than usual? 
On the basis of past recruitment patterns, is it 
possible to predict the reinterpretations that will 
take place in the personalities of the individuals, 
resulting in an attempt to institutionalize new role 
expectations? 

Another problem is the evaluation of the “de- 
mands” that a role makes on the personality and 
the question of whether all personalities called 
on to fulfill this role will have the motivational 
resources—the needs—that dovetail into these 
demands, and whether these motivational resources 
are likely to be available over a long period of 
time. Student nurses, for instance, bring to the job 


25. Cf. Talcott Parsons, ‘Social Structure and the De- 
velopment of Personality,” Psychiatry, XXI (1958), 321-40. 


a level of commitment that they are unlikely to 
maintain once they have become married. When 
student nurses become registered nurses employed 
in an organization, they join a professional peer 
group where established procedures become sym- 
bols of membership and consensus as well as 
techniques susceptible of improvement. Their 
critical spirit, their eagerness for the better tech- 
nique tends to decline.” 

The above reasoning is based on the assumption 
of a sort of hydraulic model of the personality: a 
personality is capable of just so much cathexis. If 
peer-group roles increase their claims—through 
clique warfare for instance—there is less energy 
available for client-oriented problem solving. We 
follow Freud in believing that personalities that 
share a common cathexis—the nursing role and 
the general nursing values—will identify with one 
another, this identification being the basis for the 
development of peer groups and peer-group roles. 

Robert Park, in fact, takes for granted this ten- 
dency of the personality even when there is a great 
difference in the level of problem solving, as in 
the master and slave relationship. Thus, “the 
intimate association of master and slave may be 
said steadily to have corrupted the institution of 
slavery and in so doing hastened it on its course 
to its predestined extinction.”” Caste etiquette, by 
creating distance, prevented this intimacy from 
developing to the point where control of the slave 
for economic purposes would have escaped the 
master completely. 

It is interesting to note that the descriptions of 
“human nature” that the sociologist has been able 
to use most fruitfully are often those that are the 
most literary. Literary descriptions have the ad- 
vantages of being shrewd, imprecise, and global. 
Scientific descriptions are narrow, precise, and 
often irrelevant to the problems of the sociologist. 
Psychoanalytic descriptions combine the best and 
the worst of these characteristics. The social scien- 
tist can usually find a table of needs that will fit 
the needs of his model. It is precisely this lack of 
resistance of the personality material that pre- 
occupies the reader. The American behaviorist 
used questionnaires and tests to locate specific 
personality attributes. The more sophisticated 


26. At least it has to be divided between multiple role 
contexts. The opportunity of the student nurse is that the 
sacred rituals and myths of the peer group are still largely 
distinct from specific nursing procedures. Some of the 
eagerness for change was in fact more a channel for the 
discharge of aggression generated by the learning pressures 
—‘“our floor supervisors are not really competent’”—than 
an effective concern with progress. 

27. R. E. Park, “The Etiquette of Race Relations in the 
South,” in Race and Culture (Glencoe: The Free Press, 
1950), p. 179. 
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studies tried to relate attitudes to one another, 
approaching the issue of personality structure 
through the study of attitude compatibilities. How- 
ever, they often overlooked the fact that any 
behavioral sequence involves several “instincts,” 
“sentiments,” “needs,” or “attributes,” and in this 
they were often less sophisticated than McDougall 
and the classic introspectionists.~ Social behavior 
as observed, and test behavior as measured,” are 
both forms of role behavior. And role behavior— 
in Tolman’s term, molar behavior—goes through 
several phases of problem solving, spread over 
time.” Using its system-properties model, action 
theory describes these four role phases as follows: 
adaptive, goal-consummatory, integrative, pattern 
maintenance. 

The adaptive phase is characterized by the at- 
tempt to secure facilities through cognition and 
manipulation. The “attitudes” required in this 
phase are affective neutrality and specificity—that 
is, orientation to an object is made dispassionately 
and exclusively on the basis of its immediate suit- 
ability or unsuitability as a facility. 

In the second phase, goal-consummation, there 
is a single-minded concentration on effective secur- 
ing of the goal; the functional “attitude” complex 
combines specificity and affectivity. 

There are two other phases, usually overlooked 
in attitude studies: the integrative phase, in which 
commitment is made to the particular relationship 
in which a gratification occurred; and the pattern- 
maintenance phase, in which the enacted role is 
made congruent with the internalized role as object 
system. In the integrative phase, the most func- 
tional “attitude” complex is one of diffused affec- 
tivity, in contrast with the specific affectivity of 
the goal-consummation phase. Ego ascribes, to a 
significant Alter or Alters, those qualities which 
imply a role complementarity for the future. The 
relationship with Alter becomes the promise of 
goal gratification. This is the process of identifica- 
tion (“wanting to be with,” as distinguished from 
“wanting to be like”) discussed briefly in the pre- 
ceding section.” 

Finally, in the pattern-maintenance phase, the 
congruence of the acted-out role-system with the 


28. T. Ribot, Physiologie des Sentiments (Paris: Felix 
Alcan, 1907). 

29. This would include the projective test, which sup- 
posedly offers no interactive stimulus from the experi- 
mentor to the subject. 

30. Cf. Talcott Parsons and Robert F. Bales, “The Di- 
mensions of Action Space,” in Working Papers in the 
saad of Action (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1953), Chap. 


; 31. Cf. footnote 22, above. 


internalized object system” requires an attitude 
complex that combines an affective neutrality with 
the type of generalization found in diffuseness— 
since here we are dealing with an evaluative judg- 
ment about whether the cathected role-system fits 
with one’s internalized values. 

Any enacted role can be seen as a series of 
behavioral systems, each triggering off the other 
until the goal of the role has been secured. Each 
of these behavioral systems will go through the 
four phases, and each of these phases will call for 
its successful accomplishment mainly (though not 
solely) on one of the attitude complexes described 
above. Each behavioral system will vary as to the 
type of system problem—adaptive, goal consum- 
matory, integrative, pattern maintenance—that is 
central to it. By adding up the behavioral systems 
that compose a role one could draw both a prob- 
lem-primacy profile and a motivational-primacy 
profile in terms of the differential primacy of each 
of the four attitude complexes. 

To return to these attitude complexes: what are 
they, and why are there four of them? First, there 
are four of them because the personality is also a 
system and must therefore meet the four system 
problems. So far this is only the tautology of action 
theory. Two sets of pattern variables—affective 
neutrality-affectivity, specificity-diffuseness—give 
four possible combinations. A more striking state- 
ment, by Talcott Parsons,” is that these attitude 
complexes each define one of four basic need- 
dispositions,” which themselves result from the 
internalization of the nuclear family. This is a good 
example of the theory of interpenetration.* 

From the conformity need-disposition stems the 
combination of affective neutrality and diffuseness 
needed for pattern-maintenance in role-systems. 
This necessary combination results from the inter- 
nalization of the father-self role, where Ego acts 
out the father’s role-expectation toward the self 
(Ego takes the role of the father vis 4 vis itself) .* 

The nurturance need-disposition results in the 
combination of affectivity and specificity most 
functional for goal consummation. This combina- 
tion derives from the internalization of the mother- 
self role, where Ego acts out the mother’s role- 


32. We use this term as synonymous with “internalized 
role-system,”’ for, in this context, it permits us to follow 
the parallelism with Freud’s thought a little bit more 
closely. 

33. Parsons and Bales, op. cit., Chap. 3. 

34, “Need” refers to the narcissistic aspect of this 
psychological “unit”; “disposition” refers to the perform- 
ance component—it is the disposition to act. 

35. Cf. p. 688. 

36. In classical psychoanalysis this personality com- 
ponent would be called the superego. 
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expectation toward the self (Ego takes the role of 
the mother vis a vis itself). 

The adequacy need-disposition results in the 
combination of affective neutrality and specificity 
necessary for solving the adaptive problems of 
role-systems. Here the necessary complex results 
from the internalization of the father-self role, 
where Ego acts out the role-expectation comple- 
mentary to father’s demand for specific perform- 
ance. Here, Father is the cathected object of a son 
role orientation.” 

The security need-disposition produces the com- 
bination of affectivity and diffuseness that is most 
functional for solving integrative problems. This 
combination results from the internalization of the 
mother-self role, where Ego acts out the role- 
expectation complementary to the mother’s nur- 
turance. This is a daughter role orientation. Its 
external manifestation is the giving of love. 

These four basic need-dispositions thus cor- 
respond to the structure of the nuclear family 
comprising father, mother, son, daughter. The 
personality of any one member of the family will 
have all four need-dispositions: hence we have a 
new basis for bisexuality of the personality. Girls 
will have adequacy and conformity needs, just as 
boys will have nurturance and security needs. Of 
course, the organism intervenes, facilitating the 
development of those need-dispositions that are 
better supported by one’s physical type; but in this 
schema, femininity or masculinity depends on role- 
experience aS much as upon physical sexual 
characteristics. 

The four basic need-dispositions, under the im- 
pact of pressures for participation in complex roles, 
are each going to differentiate into an attitude com- 
plex formed of various units, just as the various 
embryonic tissues differentiate in phase but inde- 
pendently of one another. Child, adolescent, and 
adult roles will utilize “units” in each of the 
attitude complexes, in varying combinations, and 
perhaps even units not belonging to the same 
complexity of differentiation.” Role participation 
will lead to the internalization of role systems that 
contain a rhythm of tension and satisfaction for 
the attitude complexes and their units. These role 
systems will appear in the personality as relatively 
stable role-orientations and role-expectations. In 
turn, each of these role orientations guides and 


37. The “achievement motive” studied by McClelland 
seems a close relative of the adequacy need-disposition. Cf. 
David C. McClelland, John W. Atkinson, Russel A. Clark, 
and Edgar L. Lowell, The Achievement Motive (New 
York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1953). 

38. The father role, for instance, will involve some units 
that are relatively undifferentiated, that is, the old internal- 
ized child roles. 


limits the role participation that is possible for a 
given individual. 

Action theory attempts to use role analysis in 
the determination of personality units without fall- 
ing into reductionism. It has offered a theory of 
differentiation. So far, however, the sixteen cate- 
gories that result from the differentiation of the 
four initial need-dispositions are too many and too 
broad to permit easy handling by the researcher. 
Further, to this writer’s knowledge, there have not 
been many attempts to spell out in role terms the 
differentiation of any one of the four need-disposi- 
tions beyond the oedipal state, where Parsons left 
them. 

Before this attempt by action theory to delineate 
personality units, there were various approaches to 
personality structure that have had their moments 
of popularity and have left a sediment of knowl- 
edge. Somewhat parallel to the four needs of action 
theory are the four wishes of W. I. Thomas;” the 
instinct theory of McDougall; the frustration- 
aggression theory of Miller and Dollard; the libido 
and death wish theory of classical psychoanalysis; 
the oral, anal, and urethral characters described 
by Abraham, Jones, Fenichel; the need-press 
theory of H. A. Murray, which rivals action theory 
in complexity but has the advantage of having 
developed some operational criteria; and more 
recently the authoritarian personality (Adorno 
et al.), which tried to isolate a general disposition 
of the personality toward prejudice, rigid thought 
patterns, and antidemocratic ideology. 

One treatment of the personality that has had 
great success with social scientists has been Freud’s 
description of the qualities of cathexis known as 
ambivalence and fixation. Ambivalence refers to 
the fact that any object relationship will contain a 
certain component of negative affect. Parsons has 
made of this structural aspect of the personality a 
crucial element of his theory of deviance. In the 
phenomenon of fixation, large amounts of libido 
are blocked on primitive role systems, leaving in- 
sufficient motivation for higher level roles. Since 
high frustration or, on the contrary, excessive 
gratification lead to fixation signalled by anxiety 
reactions, there have been attempts to recognize 
the socialization practices that would tend to pro- 
duce such fixations.” 

Even more popular, and in fact nearly uni- 
versally accepted today, are Freud’s descriptions 
of the homeostatic mechanisms of the personality 
systems known as “the mechanisms of ego- 


39. Cf. Part Three, Section A, Selection 6. 

40. Cf. John W. R. Whiting, and Irvin L. Child, Child 
Training and Personality: A Cross-Cultural Study (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), Chaps. 7-10. 
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defense.” This popularity has not been without its 
pitfalls as when social scientists speak of a group 
displacing aggression, or a group projecting hostil- 
ity upon an out-group. Unless this is a shorthand 
expression, there is a danger of confusing system 
references. Nevertheless it would be hard to under- 
stand the development of ideology in situations of 
role conflict if the personality of group members 
did not find “rationalization” a useful means of 
coping with their individual experience of stress.“ 

Classical psychoanalysis has also attributed to 
all the mechanisms of defense, except sublimation, 
a pathogenic quality. Ego-psychology rejects this 
view as too narrow and, with action theory, has 
stressed the fact that regression can actually serve 
the ego.” Better understanding of the personality 
meaning of certain role participations, as in enter- 
tainment, religious ritual, sports, has been opened 
up by this approach. 


THE PROCESSES OF SOCIALIZATION 


It is with the study of socialization that the social 
scientist finds his first major opportunity to relate 
systematically the personality system and the social 
system. During the period covered by this book, 
the major contributions were made by two students 
of the personality as a process of growth: Freud 
and Piaget. Piaget’s genetic theory has concen- 
trated on problems of cognition, while psycho- 
analysis has focused on problems of emotion and 
conation. Psychoanalysis has been more popular 
than genetic psychology because of its success in 
providing explanatory schemes for the behavior of 
the pre-school child, including, in fact, a richer ac- 
count of childhood phantasy than was provided by 
the more formal genetic approach. Both theories 
have a concept of personality development by 
stages. Both bring into their model the action of 
social factors: Piaget, the peer group, and Freud, 
the nuclear family. 

A popular use of Freudian socialization theory 
has been to show social integration through per- 


41. Nor should we forget that ideology may be an 
embleme of group membership rather than an effective 
commitment to implementation on the part of the members 
acting singly or collectively. 

42. The names to be mentioned here are those of Anna 
Freud, The Ego and the Mechanism of Defence (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1937); H. Hartmann, ‘Ego Psychology and 
the Problem of Adaptation,” in D. Rapaport, Organization 
and Pathology of Thought (New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1951); H. Hartmann, E. Kris, and R. Lowen- 
stein, ‘Comments on the Formation of Psychic Structure,” 
in The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child (New York: 
tnternational Universities Press, 1946), Vol. II. 


sonality integration: adult society was explainable 
by childhood experiences—the boys were fathers 
to the men. Some have reinterpreted psycho- 
analytical concepts along the lines of classical 
learning theory, retaining only the mechanisms 
and ascribing little importance to the structure of 
the situation—i.e., society. For instance, attempts 
have been made to explain national character as 
a consequence of early socialization practices re- 
sulting in oral or anal fixations. This approach 
is based on two misconceptions: (1) that the 
understanding of social action could be reached 
by merely adding up individual reactions; and (2) 
that the adult’s complex role-behavior could be 
adequately explained by pre-oedipal psychological 
structures. The “real” experiences of the infant— 
“permissive” or “harsh” weaning” or toilet-train- 
ing, or experiences of swaddling—were considered 
to determine a society’s political, religious or eco- 
nomic system, or the “paranoid” quality of a given 
culture. 

These explanations of adult behavior by means 
of the pre-oedipal experiences of the child were 
first derived from the study of non-literate societies, 
whose social structure does not appear, at first 
glance, to be extremely complex. The temptation 
was very strong to find, in very early family ex- 
perience, the origins of religious beliefs or of hier- 
archical structure; for, in such simple societies, 
socialization appears to be ended at puberty, and 
socialization in the latency period is apparently 
aimed at only the acquisition of technological con- 
cepts or folklore—which could be explained on a 
straight learning theory basis. 

But, applied to the study of complex societies, 
the “basic personality” approach has often pro- 
duced results that belong more properly to the 
realms of literature or of wartime propaganda than 
to the realm of social science.“ This approach has 
led to neglecting organizational considerations in 
favor of a dynamic of “basic attitudes.” For in- 
stance, studies of national character have obscured 
the fact of social class differences in implementing 
the common societal value system. 

The concept of “national character” correctly 
points to the fact that differences between societal 
structures are likely to be reflected in-«differences 


43. For some good examples of this approach, see A. 
Kardiner, Psychological Frontiers of Society (New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1945), and G. Gorer and John 
Rickman, The People of Great Russia (New York: Chanti- 
cleer Press, 1950). 

44. For a good review of national character studies, see 
A. Inkeles and D. J. Levinson, “National Character: The 
Study of Modal Personality and Sociocultural Systems,” in 
G. Lindzey, ed., Handbook of Social Psychology (Cam- 
bridge: Addison-Wesley, 1954), Vol. II. 
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between the distributions of personality types that 
“act out” each national society. “National char- 
acter” implies that individuals in a given nation 
reach adulthood with certain capacities and in- 
capacities for organizational behavior, and with 
certain general ways of defining unstructured situa- 
tions where communication and order must some- 
how be maintained. However, it seems very un- 
likely that these capacities and incapacities are 
formed in the first six years of the individual’s life, 
for the environment of the child during that period 
is everywhere the nuclear family; and if we accept 
psychoanalytical theory’s description of early so- 
cialization, we must conclude that the structures 
differentiated in the pre-oedipal child’s personality 
are universal. They involve the incest taboo, met in 
every society; and the basic differentiation of sex- 
roles into instrumental or expressive primacies, 
which also appear to be universal.“ In short, the 
child of six is probably available for socialization in 
any culture and society. What establishes the na- 
tional character is not early socialization; it is ex- 
periences in latency, puberty, and adolescence. 
However, psychoanalytical theory has least to say 
precisely when dealing with these ages. Too 
many national-character studies have made this 
gap a matter of principle, instead of recognizing it 
as a deficiency. 

Erikson® is, with Harry S. Sullivan, one of the 
few psychoanalysts who have paid attention to the 
phased development of the personality beyond 
puberty. If we are to understand latency and post- 
latency socialization, we must study the structure 
of the institutions in which the child participates— 
e.g., the nuclear family, the extended family, the 
school, the church, peer groups, dyadic friendships, 
cross-sex relationships, and the broad community 
relationships available for participation by the fu- 
ture citizen. 

We have stated that each of the four need dis- 
position systems—conformity, adequacy, security, 
and nurturance—existed at the oedipal stage, within 
the child’s personality. In fact, the existence of all 
four was essential to the child’s capacity to enter 
into new familial and extra-familial roles.“ Role- 
participation results in interaction among these four 
need systems, and in two additional differentiations 
within each of them. These two differentiations 
arise from the necessity to internalize two bases of 


45. See Zeldich, in Parsons and Bales, op. cit. 

46. Eric H. Erikson, Childhood and Society (NewYork: 
W. W. Norton, 1950) Chap. 7. 

47. The schools have become increasingly aware of the 
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object categorization—the universalism-particular- 
ism category, and the performance-quality category. 

The universalism-particularism category seems to 
be internalized mainly in the latency stage. Piaget 
has described this process, particularly in connec- 
tion with what action theory would describe as the 
conformity and adequacy need systems. Broadly, it 
refers to the transformation of “experience” into 
role-facilities with increasing self-control on the 
part of the individual, because he learns the classi- 
fication of objects. Time is one concept that be- 
comes crucial in the universalism-particularism 
categorization, as does the distinction between those 
role-systems in which Ego participates, and those 
which are outside his referability. Furthermore, 
the child is taught the hierarchy of role-participa- 
tion with a strong valuation on membership in his 
nation and his peer group. Durkheim® had great 
insight when he perceived that the concepts “in- 
clusion,” “unit,” and “interchangeable unit” re- 
lated directly to the organization of roles within 
a given society. Time enters in in so far as univer- 
salistic categories are connected with the most fu- 
ture-oriented perceptions, requiring strengthening 
of the notion of the relevant community and moral 
rule. 

The second major object categorization is that of 
quality versus performance, corresponding to the 
ascription-achievement polarity in social structure 
terms. This object categorization apparently occurs 
between puberty and the end of adolescence, as the 
individual comes to understand the legitimate limits 
to reciprocity. When is Ego entitled to hold Alter 
strictly to his end of the bargain? When may the 
latter’s past performance be transformed into an 
ascription of quality to Alter? 

Another dimension of this categorization is the 
margin of autonomy that is available to the individ- 
ual in implementing values. Indeed, this categoriza- 
tion contains many of the elements we associate 
in current language with maturity. 

Though these modes of object categorization 
affect all four families of need disposition, we may 
say that the particularism-universalism polarity 
more particularly affects the security and adequacy 
need dispositions, while the quality-performance 
categorization more particularly affects the con- 
formity and nurturance need dispositions. In the 
first case, school, peer groups, and extended family 
provide the basic pressures leading to differentia- 
tion. In the second case, the differentiation is sup- 
ported by cross-sex relationships, intimate friend- 


48. Cf. Durkheim, “‘Quelques formes de classification 
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ships, and the relationship to the community in oc- 
cupational and proto-occupational roles. 

We come now to the question that must have 
occurred to our readers: What about primitive so- 
cieties or comparatively undifferentiated societies 
—do they result in undifferentiated personalities? 

Most of the primitive societies that have been 
described in sufficient detail have a functional 
equivalent of our school system. When he is about 
six, the child is separated from his family and enters 
an intensive period of being trained in tribal lore 
and skills, paralleled by the development of strong 
peer groups. Often paternal or maternal uncles be- 
come the child’s task-masters, leaving to the parents 
the roles of support and of expressive rewarding.” 

However, in primitive societies the period of 
adolescence is more likely to be cut short; it fre- 
quently ends within two or three years after puberty. 
This raises the question of whether the quality- 
performance differentiation is made as completely 
in primitive as in literate societies. Primitive so- 
cieties certainly provide opportunities for individual 
achievement in securing desirable brides, or in gain- 
ing prestige for skilful hunting, farming, or fighting; 
nevertheless, the margin is much narrower than in 
literate societies. Primitive societies recognize fewer 
performances which can be evaluated and rewarded 
on their merits without committing the actor to a 
whole nexus of relationships. This is one reason that 
market relationships partake more of gift exchange 
than of true exchange. 

In literate societies, this situation may be ap- 
proximated in the lower class, where schooling is 
frequently ended shortly after puberty ® and the 
margin for personal achievement is comparatively 
small. The effective social system for the lower class 
is relatively undifferentiated. We may suggest that 
the failure to differentiate the performance-quality 
object categories is responsible for the rigidities 
in the thinking process described under the syn- 
drome of the authoritarian personality. Hence, al- 
though under certain conditions these thought pat- 
terns will be met at any social level, they are more 
endemic to the lower class.” 

The complexity of a social system, as an index of 
the range of roles available to the personality, can- 
not be analytically determined by the apparent 
number and complexity of visible organizations, A 
single organization, like the extended family, may 


49. Such seems to have been the case in the Trobriand 
Islands, See Malinowski, The Sexual Life of Savages (Lon- 
don: George Routledge and Sons, 1932), pp. 2-7. 

50. In Western society, this was, until recently, the norm 
rather than the exception. 

51. Cf. S. Stouffer, Communism, Conformity and Civil 
Liberties (New York: Doubleday, 1955). 


provide several different types of role-participation 
for the personality. In fact, an undifferentiated 
social system may require more varied role-partici- 
pation by the same individual than would a dif- 
ferentiated social system, which might keep all but 
a few specialists from participating actively in 
certain roles, because these roles, to be compatible 
with order, need be performed at a relatively high 
level of skill. 

Each society is probably characterized by the 
centrality of different role-systems in its total in- 
stitutional picture: occupational and family roles 
in the United States; political and occupational 
roles in the Soviet Union; family and peer-group 
roles in France. Hence, in each society, there is a 
special motivational complex which functions best 
—i.e., which is able to secure maximum satisfaction 
for the individual while contributing the maximum 
utility to the society. The post-oedipal socialization 
process is intended to produce the optimum moti- 
vational complex in as many citizens as possible. 
This is the logic behind the concept of national 
character. 

Then do we assume that a society with political 
primacy will tend to create personalities with goal- 
consummation primacy? Only within certain limits. 
The motivational complexes of those men who are 
essentially used as facilities need not be the same 
as the motivational complexes of those who make 
the decisions about how these facilities are to be 
used. Thus, we again meet the problem of struc- 
tural differentiation—the different national char- 
acters existing in the same society depend, in part, 
upon the different class memberships of individuals. 

In analyzing national character, we may use 
several ways of breaking down the concept into 
variables that can be systematically manipulated. 
We can analyze the ways the solidarity norms 
of a given society are transmitted. Solidarity 
norms are those which are fundamental to the 
functioning of any kind of social organization— 
e.g., honesty, loyalty, or reliability. National-char- 
acter analysis will not find that people in a given 
society are more honest, reliable, or loyal than 
those in another; but it will find that the situations 
in which one is expected to be honest, loyal, or re- 
liable in one nation are different from ‘the situations 
in which, in another country, the same performance 
is expected. This is because of differences in the 
categorization of objects, especially the universal- 
ism-particularism categorization, as well as the 
differential ranking of roles, by the value systems 
in different societies. 

The second variable may be described as the 
system values of the society. These values refer 
more directly to those over-all goals of the society 
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that distinguish it from other societies—e.g., the 
gentleman’s way of life, concern with a particular 
type of religious salvation—in short, the answers to 
the Weberian problem of ultimate meaning. The 
commitment to these system values is established 
with increasing irrevocability in latency and adoles- 
cence, though rarely perceived by nationals except 
through the opposition (and superiority) of their 
style of living to that of other nationals. System 
values may be a divinity known only to social 
scientists: they are abstractions from the pervasive 
patterning of culture. In fact, the very language 
transmits system values simply through its structure 
and its way of conceptualizing the world. As Whorf 
has shown,” a language has areas of conceptual 
richness and areas of conceptual poverty. It has a 
real, though unclear, influence upon the cognitive 
facilities available to the personality. Sentence 
structure influences the rhythm, the mode of 
thought, and the interaction between individuals. 
It fosters or hinders certain differentiations. 

Another major way that the personality intern- 
alizes the society’s sysfem values is through the 
series of memberships the child assumes during his 
latency period. School membership, for instance, 
implies the acceptance of an explicit value system, 
even though solidarity norms may be emphasized 
more than system values. The child’s peer group 
is another crucial socialization agency—the Ameri- 
can peer group is much more open than the French, 
but in America one’s membership is conditional on 
one’s contribution to a group purpose that is legiti- 
mate according to adult values. French peer groups 
are much more oriented to the tension reduction of 
their members than to implementing social values. 
They have little or no opportunity for autonomous 
achievement along lines approved by adults, since 
the French child is emphatically taught that legiti- 
mate goals of action are pursued only by established 
collectivities like family, state, and school. The 
implicit lesson of the American peer group is the 
reverse: a legitimate purpose may be served by any 
organization; the established collectivities have 
no monopoly on positive achievement. 

The teachings of the peer group have a great in- 
fluence on the child’s definition of situations along 
the universalistic-particularistic variable. He learns 
under what circumstances he should behave only 
to increase the group’s solidarity; and when, on the 
contrary, his behavior should be guided by general 
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values, and membership considerations should be 
relatively secondary. Social science has barely be- 
gun to investigate these less obvious but pervasive 
patterns of socialization. 


DEVIANCE AND THE MAINTENANCE 
OF CONFORMITY 


Illness, Error, Crime, and Sin 


We have analyzed the process of socialization 
that creates, in the human personality, the motiva- 
tional structure necessary for the assumption of 
adult roles. We shall now examine the process 
whereby these psychological structures are main- 
tained and developed to increase conformity with 
the role-systems constituting social structure. This 
process is commonly known as “social control,” 
and is often regarded as only a function of special- 
ized agencies, like the police or the courts; but in 
fact, every role-reciprocity involves an element of 
social control, by acting as a sanction, negative 
or positive, for behavior in conformity with role- 
expectations. The specialized agencies do not re- 
lieve the individual of all responsibility for enforc- 
ing social sanctions. 

As was mentioned previously, any role can be 
viewed as an example of a social system, with four 
major subsystems specialized in solving problems 
of (1) adaptation; (2) goal-attainment; (3) in- 
tegration; and (4) pattern maintenance. We may 
assume that each subsystem will have its particular 
focus of failure. Solution of the adaptive problem 
means the transformation of the environment into 
the maximum amounts of generalized facilities at 
the cost of the least expenditure of system re- 
sources, i.e., efficiency; deviance from this norm is 
waste. Goal-attainment requires conformity to the 
norm of effectiveness, i.e., mobilizing and using the 
facilities in order to attain system goals; deviance 
means failure to achieve the goal. Solution of the 
integrative problem requires solidarity and har- 
mony; deviance is nonreciprocity and disorder. 
Pattern maintenance requires the commitment to 
system values; failure is lack of motivational 
commitment to these values. 

If we now look at the failures of the personality 
system that parallel those on the social system 
level, we shall find that an adaptive failure would 
be the failure to transform the organism and the 
personality into role facilities, motivational and 
nonmotivational: this would be illness, either 
physical or mental. The failure to reach desired 
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goals is ascribed to error. Nonreciprocity is defined 
as crime of varying seriousness. Lack of commit- 
ment to system values could be called sin. Sin 
differs from crime in that it may be potential rather 
than virtual: reciprocity can be maintained by an 
individual for the wrong reasons. Treason is a 
form of sin. 

Error and illness are two forms of deviance that 
apparently derive exclusively from failures to reach 
efficiency and/or effectiveness. In error, failure is 
due to ignorance or to Jack of contro! over the 
elements of action. Illness is also a lack of con- 
trol—a lack of control over the body and the mind 
that renders the individual incapable of realizing 
his value commitments and of fulfilling his share 
of solidarity obligations. Even though error and 
illness appear “unmotivated,” they will nevertheless 
be sanctioned negatively, especially in role-systems 
that have adaptive or goal-consummatory primacy. 
For example, the frequently sick individual is not 
hired for positions that demand stamina and for 
which replacements are difficult to secure. Nor is 
error tolerated when it dissipates the resources of 
the community. 

Yet a distinction must somehow be made be- 
tween the error resulting from failure to control 
situational factors that no one could have con- 
trolled, and the error resulting from failure to 
assimilate available knowledge. The first we shall 
call “normal error’; the second, “presumption.” 
Normal error may be forgiven as long as it is 
clearly perceived as such by all; but presumption 
cannot be forgiven. The sanctions brought to bear 
against the author of the presumption include an 
imputation of negative personalities—‘“stupid,” 
“rash,” and “incompetent” are among the com- 
monly applied epithets; they will also usually en- 
tail, through market or political mechanisms, a 
reduction in his status. He will be shifted, at least 
until he demonstrates an improved capacity to 
fulfill his former role, to roles that have fewer 
responsibilities and opportunities for personal 
choice, and where any future errors he makes will 
not have so disruptive an impact on the social 
order. Unsuccessful entrepreneurs become em- 
ployees; defeated generals are shifted to training 
centers or service commands. 

Like error, illness is regarded as an “undesired” 
failure to control the organism, or, in the case of 
mental illness, to control the personality. When- 
ever an individual seems to violate the norm of 
least effort by systematically acting so as to increase 
his pain and decrease his pleasure, we ascribe his 
behavior to mental illness. This ascription is based 
on a rationalistic concept of man. Freud, however, 
has shown that the economics of the personality 


are more complex than had been realized, and 
that neurosis and even psychosis can have impor- 
tant “secondary gains.” Even “completely physical” 
illness can be an escape from onerous duty; error, 
too, can be the expression of a motivational system 
that is consciously inhibited but can find ways of 
securing its goals under the camouflage of “un- 
motivated” error. 

If error and illness are defined as undesired 
failures to achieve efficiency and effectiveness, 
“crime” and “sin” refer to failures to cooperate 
within the valued collectivities of the community 
or to demonstrate commitment to societal values. 
They are more severely punished than error or 
illness because the likelihood of their harming 
society is usually greater. There is a gradient of 
deviance in which the sinner occupies the top 
echelon. The sinner is bound eventually to show 
nonreciprocity; in fact he is likely to do so when 
the consequences of this nonreciprocity are most 
destructive of wealth and social order. The habitual 
criminal falls into the category of the sinner. The 
nonhabitual criminal, on the other hand, remains 
committed to social values. Sooner or later he will 
return to loyal membership in the community. The 
person in error destroys facilities and fails expec- 
tations while not threatening the basic framework 
of order. The sick person harms mainly himself, 
rather than the society. 

How a role failure will be interpreted in terms 
of the responsibility of the individual will depend 
less on the objective intent of the individual than 
on the society’s level of role-differentiation and 
on the over-all threat to the community that the 
deviance represents. An examination of error in 
economic and political action will clarify this 
statement. 


“Error” in Economic and Political Action 


Among economic acts, bankruptcy provides a 
good example of a type of deviance whose defini- 
tion has changed so that the relative immunity of 
“error” is more likely to be granted to the deviant 
than formerly. In nineteenth-century America, and 
in the first half of the twentieth century in Europe, 
bankruptcy was still considered a source of dis- 
honor—it was akin to stealing, since it dissipated 
the property of creditors. Since capital was scarcer, 
its loss was much more serious both to society and 
to the status of the owner’s family. 

In addition, economic efficacy was considered as 
a mysterious quality of the entrepreneur’s person- 
ality, one that he could transmit to his descendants 
through special family training and trade secrets. 
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This notion is typical of an economy where pro- 
duction roles, embedded in the family firm, are not 
yet segregated from pattern-maintenance and in- 
tegrative structures. The growth and differentiation 
of economic structures result in a more rational 
depiction of the economic situation. Economic 
problems are no longer considered soluble by 
special magical powers (the secret of the firm); 
rather, they may be resolved by knowledge ac- 
quired through universalistic procedures (business 
science, economics). Increased understanding of 
the economic situation reveals the many factors 
of uncertainty that do exist, and the fact that not 
all these factors can be controlled with the tech- 
niques available at the time. Thus the chance for 
normal error in all economic decisions is dis- 
covered to be large. Even though nonreciprocity 
may follow an economic action (e.g., customers 
fail to buy the goods offered at a certain price), 
the sanction valence of this nonreciprocity no 
longer extends to an indication of the individual's 
dishonesty or over-all incompetence. It has become 
restricted to indicating erroneous judgment— 
which may well have been due to normal error— 
or, at worst, to presumption. Although it may 
impair confidence in the entrepreneur’s business 
acumen, bankruptcy is no longer a black mark 
upon his whole character, and certainly not a stigma 
upon the character of his relatives. 

Another reason for the redefinition of bankruptcy 
is the wider collectivity’s acceptance of a share in 
the responsibility for bankruptcy. Once economic 
action has become differentiated from the kinship 
unit and the narrow territorial community, it ceases 
to be dominated by tradition. In undifferentiated 
economies, the entrepreneur is a deviant who must 
prove the legitimacy of his deviancy by being suc- 
cessful; but in a differentiated economy ruled by 
economic rationality there is an imperative for 
change—the present state of affairs is, by definition, 
unsatisfactory in relation to the economic ideal. The 
entrepreneur is no longer the deviant; on the con- 
trary, he is the leader in the search for greater effi- 
ciency. As leader,-he is entitled to co-operation— 
from the investors, in the form of their trusting him 
with their money; from the suppliers, who provide 
him with the raw materials; and from the workers 
and executives, in the form of their labor. All realize 
that any “gain” can only follow a “venture,” and 
that risk-taking is part of the dignity of economic 
action, just as facing danger is part of the dignity of 
soldiering. The bankrupt entrepreneur may be one 
who merely took more risks than other members of 
the community—then his failure, paradoxically, tes- 
tifies to his entrepreneurial virtues, even though the 
immediate outcome was unfortunate. 


Finally, capital becomes less scarce, so that the 
consequences of failure are not so drastic for the 
collectivity. In sum, there are four basic factors in 
the acceptance of normal error in the economy: (1) 
the differentiation of economic roles from other 
role-contexts; (2) the rationalization of economic 
roles; (3) the imperative of entrepreneurship that 
exposes one to risk; and (4) limitations on the con- 
sequences of error for the welfare of the collectivity. 

Unlike economic enterprise, political enterprise 
as yet does not provide so much immunity. A politi- 
cal leader’s failure to solve the group problem may 
initially raise the question: was the technique of 
leadership he used an efficacious one? Such a ques- 
tion bears only upon the “technological” capacity 
of the leader; it permits him to retire with some 
honor from the field. 

If other leaders fail at the same task, thus demon- 
strating that the explanation by error (presump- 
tion) is unsatisfactory, different questions may be 
raised. These might include the following: Did the 
collectivity provide the leader with sufficient facili- 
ties? Was the goal of the collectivity at all attainable 
in the present external circumstances? Was the pur- 
suit of this goal compatible with the pursuit of other 
goals dear to the collectivity? Was the goal legiti- 
mate in terms of the collectivity’s basic value com- 
mitments? 

These questions pose a much more direct threat 
to the equilibrium of collectivity members’ person- 
alities. If the collectivity proves incapable of achiev- 
ing a goal desirable and legitimate in terms of its 
value commitments, a reorganization of the various 
roles may be necessary; thus, role-expectations 
which were in harmony with the need dispositions 
of the individual will have to be abandoned. This 
threat to the homeostatic integration of the person- 
ality (the hierarchy of role-commitments) and to its 
identity (the level of value commitment) causes a 
“neurotic” anxiety, as distinct from the “true” anxi- 
ety caused by technological failure.” 

This threat itself will cause neurotic anxiety in 
the collectivity members most directly affected by 
the failure to achieve the goal; in addition, some of 
the solutions that present themselves may prove as 
traumatic as the failure. For example, people may 
feel tempted to shift membership, i.e., to desert the 
collectivity. Another way of neutralizing or coping 
with their neurotic anxiety is to project blame only 
on the unsuccessful leader, holding that he deceived 
his constituents by pretending a competence which 
he did not possess. More serious is the imputation of 
insincerity in his devotion to the commonweal: he 
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should have demanded more facilities, even if it 
meant some unpopularity. 

To a certain extent, insincerity may be considered 
an aspect of presumption: to boast of one’s capaci- 
ties, to be so sensitive to the rewards of political 
power that one cannot bear to risk losing office 
through unpopular but necessary policies, is “hu- 
man.” Boasting and opportunism are the occupa- 
tional hazards of the politician. When the citizen 
acknowledges this, he is close to acknowledging his 
own boasting and his own opportunism; he has re- 
linquished the image of an omnipotent and pure 
leader and made a more realistic appraisal of the 
political situation. 

An effort to retain this image results in more 
projection of neurotic anxiety, and the reactions 
toward the unsuccessful leader are likely to be even 
more severe. The collectivity’s failure will be ex- 
plained as resulting from the fact that the leader did 
not want the group to succeed in the first place, i.e., 
that he was disloyal. Similarly, when a particular 
goal’s compatibility with other collectivity goals is 
questioned, as well as the over-all efficacy of a cul- 
tural tradition (a pattern-maintenance problem), 
the leader may be accused not of mere insincerity, 
but of treason. It is hoped that the expulsion 
and/or destruction of the leader-traitor will permit 
the problem to be solved easily with the facilities at 
hand, and without undue disturbance to the present 
equilibrium in role-commitment: the sin of the 
feader restores the innocence of the members of the 
collectivity. 

Often, after having eliminated the leader “guilty” 
of disloyalty, the collectivity may be more willing 
to face the more or less drastic reorganization of 
roles that the achievement of collectivity goals 
seems to require. The aggression toward the leader 
—in its milder forms, it is expressed as common 
grumbling—has abreacted the regressive reactions 
characteristic of any learning situation. 

The collectivity’s participation in the entrepre- 
neur’s economic risk-taking makes the collectivity 
more willing to grant him, in case of bankruptcy, 
the immunities of “normal error” or the limited re- 
prisals attached to presumption. In the same way, it 
is possible that participation by the citizens in mak- 
ing collective political decisions results in an in- 
creased capacity to allow political leaders a compa- 
rable tolerance. On the other hand, this trend has 
been hampered by the lagging of political science 
behind economic science, and by the fact that there 
has been no increase in political security compa- 
rable to the growth of capital resources that has 
helped to “desensitize” economic action. 


“Illness” in French and American Society 


As in the case of “error,” a society’s definition of 
a deviance as “‘illness” implies the granting of im- 
munity from the more severe sanctions enforced 
against “crime.” It is interesting to compare the 
French and the American societies in their respec- 
tive willingness to grant the immunities of the defi- 
nition of various patterns of deviance as “illness.” 

In France, with the greater political and eco- 
nomic importance of family lineage and the hedon- 
istic bias of French values, “legitimate” illness and 
“legitimate” crime both have wider ranges than in 
the United States. “Legitimate,” applied to illness, 
indicates that there is much less tendency to ques- 
tion the motivation behind it, and to regard it as 
accidental. And criminal behavior which brings a 
palpable advantage to the perpetrator and to his 
family will be accepted as comprehensible, even 
though it is illegal. Adultery or stable pre- or proto- 
marital relations which act as safeguards for the ex- 
tended family will be conceded a measure of “legiti- 
macy”; so will crimes which discharge feelings of 
anger and jealousy or eliminate rivals for inheri- 
tance or for trade. The criminal has simply gone too 
far in asserting his self-interest or in securing his 
pleasure; he has lacked mesure (restraint) and con- 
sequently must be restrained by others and pun- 
ished. The rationale for punishment is the violation 
of public order more than the motivational state of 
the actor. Consequently, the prosecution of crime is 
subordinate to the requirement of public order, 
which at times may justify impunity for the delin- 
quent. But once his breach of public order has be- 
come an objective fact, there is little inquiry into the 
criminal’s motivation or concern about reforming 
him. His rights of habeas corpus are minimal, for 
the criminal is an enemy of the broader society and 
must be rendered innocuous. 

Illness, on the other hand, is not lack of mesure; 
it is the essence of powerlessness. In a civilization 
which does not stress the conquest of nature, illness 
is perceived as an expression of nature’s power over 
man. Illness also seems too obviously an intrinsic 
deprivation to be open to the suspicion of secondary 
gain. Besides being physically painful, it deprives 
one of pleasures like good food and sociable con- 
versation in a society which considers such civilized 
pleasure as one of the major goals of the socialized 
individual. 

In American society, however, the impact of ill- 
ness on the organization of the group is more read- 
ily perceived—the person who falls ill “lets the other 
members down.” Furthermore, in a society stressing 
the spirit’s mastery over matter, illness is consid- 
ered, not as inevitable, but as a failure of the will. 
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Americans see, in illness, not so much the onset of 
pain and the lack of pleasure, but the lack of activ- 
ity. Illness is enforced passivity, but passivity never- 
theless. Thus, illness strikes much more deeply at 
the values of American society. The ill person is 
more alienated from his society than he would be 
in France, where the will’s failure in the face of 
nature is expected as part of the order of things. 
In American society, the patient must earn his im- 
munity from the suspicion of alienation by taking 
vigorous steps to get well. Otherwise he will be 
suspected of malingering (secondary gain). In this 
context, popular acceptance of the Freudian theory 
of illness has increased the pressure on the indi- 
vidual. 

Such a conception of illness is apt to embrace 
the whole field of deviance. Rather than granting 
the criminal the “legitimacy” of a rational interest 
contradictory to the requirements of morality and 
of social order, American society tends to undercut 
any such claim by granting his deviance the legiti- 
macy of mental illness. By declaring the criminal 
mentally ill, the society declares it unthinkable for 
any sane individual to be alienated from the wider 
community of Americans and uncommitted to its 
Puritan values. Far from representing a dissolution 
of the value base from which deviancy is assessed, 
the American conception of deviance as illness be- 
comes a way to reassert the Puritan tradition that 
there can be no human behavior that is not an 
active search for secularized salvation and in the 
service of the commonwealth of true believers. 

This society asks, about someone who is physi- 
cally or mentally ill and/or has committed “‘irra- 
tional” crimes, “Is he motivated to get well?” If the 
answer is positive and the deviant “confesses” to his 
illness, much energy will be expended to permit him 
to recover control over his physical and mental 
capacities. If the answer is negative, he will be iso- 
lated from the community of the loyal and well- 
meaning, under a “sentence” that will probably be 
much longer and more immune to “fixing” than a 
prison sentence. 

As a society differentiates and gains greater mar- 
gins of security in the economic and _ political 
spheres, the error and illness concepts of deviance 
become progressively more prevalent. They provide 
the incumbent of a specialized role with the immu- 
nities necessary for risking the independent judg- 
ments that his tasks may require. They also may 
make more imperative his conformity to basic value 
commitments. Extending higher education to larger 
proportions of each new generation results in a 
higher level of participation in the dominant culture 
and a broader commitment to societal values. On 
the other hand, among the lower social classes, 


which do not benefit as much as the upper classes 
either in the level of education or in the level of 
general security, a definition of deviance as illness 
will often meet with skepticism, if not actual indig- 
nation: a case of deviance is more likely to appear 
as a political challenge, to be controlled by force 
and by physically eradicating the deviant. 

Finally, the illness concept of deviance helps cope 
with the fact that, in a differentiated society, suc- 
cessful performance is less defined in advance— 
even if unsuccessful performance is more visible, 
because of the growing “rationality of the market.” 
(In Weber’s terms, “rationality of the market” ex- 
presses both the market’s effectiveness as an indica- 
tion of societal utility, and the greater reliability and 
pervasiveness of the price system. Cost accounting 
is a by-product of this growing rationality.) Both 
the immunity accorded to normal error and the im- 
munity granted to illness mitigate the membership 
consequences of failure, while avoiding pressures 
upon the norms of judgment. 


White-Collar Crime 


The phenomenon of white-collar crime provides 
another illustration of the way social structure 
shapes definitions of deviance. Sutherland™ defines 
“white-collar crime” as crime “committed by a 
person of respectability and high social status in 
the course of his occupation.” One may also stress 
the fact that the latter has many opportunities for 
utilizing the situations of power given by the ignor- 
ance of the customer and the lack of alternative 
sources of supply. White-collar crime is less likely 
to meet retribution than is lower-class crime, largely 
because the former does not arouse the same level 
of indignation as the more obvious forms of 
robbery, and because the offender’s class status 
protects him to a large degree. 

The concept of white-collar crime involves a 
major ambiguity: it includes crimes, like abortion, 
that escape detection because of the structure of an 
occupation but are considered crimes by everyone 
within the occupation; and it includes alleged crimes 
that persons of good faith within the occupation 
seriously question defining as crimes. This is the 
case in “fee splitting” in medical practice, or in the 
misrepresentation of interest rates by bankers. In 
such situations, the attitude of the white-collar crim- 
inal is as follows: even if his action violates the letter 
of some law, he is justified in redefining the situation 
in terms that maximize his power, for his profes- 
sional position makes him responsible for imple- 
menting the more general rules in situations where 
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the letter of the law cannot apply. Within the medi- 
cal profession, fee splitting becomes a secret device 
for re-allocating income more “justly,” and prevent- 
ing the surgeon from being the sole beneficiary of a 
bargaining advantage usually denied the general 
practitioner. The banker may believe he does a 
better job of utilizing his customers’ money for the 
benefit of society than the customers are likely to 
do, so that ambiguous or deceptive advertising that 
maximizes the bank’s profit is morally justifiable. 

White-collar crime is, thus, one of the more 
common forms of the “class struggle,” centering in 
the maximization through power of profit-making 
opportunities, the proceeds of which may, in some 
cases, be used for the implementation of societal 
goals. As the concept of class interest becomes less 
particularistic—whether through a growing dedica- 
tion to societal membership rather than to the nar- 
rower class membership, or through a concept of 
noblesse oblige—the incidence of the second type 
of white-collar crime should decline. In a United 
States where Cornelius Vanderbilt had said “The 
public be damned,” the relative decline of the great 
bourgeois dynasties by the early twentieth century 
allowed the development, among employers, of a 
broader concept of the relevant community; and 
the professionalization of management has replaced 
the paternalistic noblesse oblige attitude. The de- 
sensitization of social hierarchies, the greater tol- 
erance for error, and the broadening of illness 
categories of deviance have compensated upper- 
status groups for the breakdown of class barriers 
and for the less relentless waging of the “class 
struggle.” 

This discussion has indicated that the categoriza- 
tion of deviance as error, illness, crime, white-collar 
crime or sin depends more on social aspects of the 
deviance situation than on the deviant’s personal 
motivation. This is the major source of the pattern- 
ing of deviance: society recognizes and classifies 
deviance in the categories with which it can cope. 


The Structure of Deviant Behavior 


The regularities of motivational content provide 
another source for the analysis of deviance. Both 
Robert K. Merton and Talcott Parsons have made 
classifications of deviance based on certain broad 
characteristics of the personality.” Merton analyzes 
deviance as an individual’s response to structural 
conflict between emphasized and general cultural 
goals (“success”) and the scarcity of institutional- 


55. Merton calls his categories types of more or less 
enduring response, not types of personality organization. 
See Robert K. Merton, Social Theory and Social Structure 
(rev. ed.), (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952), Chap. 4. 


ized means for achieving those goals (capital, 
profit-making opportunities). It may be useful to 
reprint this table, reminding the reader that the 
plus signs imply conformity and the minus signs 
imply rejection. 


A TYPOLOGY OF MODES OF INDIVIDUAL ADAPTATION ” 
Modes of Adaptation Culture Goals Institutional Means 


|. Conformity a + 
li. Innovation + _ 
Hh. Ritualism “= + 
1V. Retreatism _ = 
V. Rebellion ein st 


This has been a seminal contribution, dominat- 
ing work in the field for more than twenty years. 
Not only did it attempt to specify the types of 
deviance to which different social classes are prone, 
but it also pointed out that ritualism could be 
considered a form of deviance, while to most 
observers it seems, in fact, to be the acme of 
conformity. Ritualism is defined as the renuncia- 
tion of the higher levels of achievement promoted 
by the culture, and a concentration of energy upon 
the faultless conformity with institutionalized 
means at the level where the individual finds 
himself. 

It is true that all cultures, and not merely 
American culture, foster an imperative of max- 
imizing one’s level of achievement in relation to 
the system of values of the society. These values 
may be religious salvation and involve little or no 
social mobility, as in classical India, or, on the 
contrary, may refer to increasing levels of con- 
tribution to the society’s wealth and power. In the 
latter case, the increasing levels of contribution 
are manifested by an increase in the achiever’s 
control over wealth and power. Even though 
American values put greater stresses than most on 
the obligation to “make something of yourself”— 
i.e., in the old Puritanical statement, “to render 
the best possible account of the gifts God has 
entrusted to you”—the specific goals of this striving 
are usually kept at a realistic level. The norms for 
achievement are derived from one’s own “refer- 
ence group,” not from the contemplation of upper- 
class standards or the emulation of exceptional 
success; the norm for a skilled worker is certainly 
not becoming head of a large corporation. Keeping 
one’s level of aspiration within the scope of one’s 
achievement would not be adequately described as 
“Titualism.” Nor should we neglect the real achieve- 
ment involved in maintaining one’s level of 
achievement in the face of the normal frustrations 
and fatigues of everyday life. The lower-middle- 


class person, whom Merton considers “ritualism- 


56. Merton, op. cit., p. 140. 
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prone,” has to maintain middle-class standards 
with comparatively low financial means, and often 
from a lower-class starting point. His most difficult 
achievement is the complete break from lower- 
class attitudes toward immediate gratification, 
apathy toward community affairs, education, sex- 
uality, aggression and work. Many of his commit- 
ments to middle-class values will have the char- 
acteristics of reaction formation. Their rigidity 
may not permit, in fact, the type of productive 
innovation that secures rewards at the upper- 
middle-class levels. It may, in fact, take a whole 
generation to consolidate a commitment to middle- 
class values and pay off the mortgage on the 
split-level home. 

The point at issue here is that the conformity 
with institutionalized means is unlikely to be in 
conflict with the commitment to culture goals, 
since the former are by and large the institutional- 
ization of the latter.” There is, after all, great 
achievement in remaining an honest bank clerk. 
Where there is conflict we are more likely to be 
in the presence of Sin, rather than ritualism. 
Alienation hides itself under surface conformity 
often in order to hide a total lack of commitment— 
itself a violation of the spirit of the employment 
contract—or to strike all the more efficaciously at 
the organization through sabotage. The point will 
be explored further in the discussion of Parsons’ 
classification. 

There is a scarcity of time, talent, and space in 
relation to the achievement of cultural goals—this 
is an ineluctable characteristic of social structure. 
Normally, status groups mitigate the tensions 
created by the general desirability of cultural goals 
and the differential availability of the means for 
reaching them. They do this by increasing the flow 
of facilities to their members, crippling outsiders, 
and by acting as reference groups that translate the 
cultural goals into more specific norms that are 
relatively accessible to their members, given the 
supply of facilities. 

There may be, in fact, an interesting situation 
in American society due to the relative weakness of 
the extended family, and to the permeability of 
neighborhood and status groups. It is possible that 
these two factors have lowered the capacity of 
these groups to place limits on their members’ 
ambition and to punish the use of illegal means 
by candidates for admission. In one sense, easy 
entry into a higher status group destroys the lower 


57. In formal organization it is possible to have conflict 
between the imperatives to get along with others and to 
please the boss—all part of the culture—and the ‘‘ideals”’ 
of the organization. The Mertonian paradigm finds a nar- 
rower, and perhaps richer, application to the theory of 
formal organization. : 


echelon reference points for evaluating one’s suc- 
cess. “The local boy who made good” finds that 
he is not a local boy anymore; he “can’t go home 
again.” Thus it is more difficult, in such a society, 
to know whether one is really a success or merely 
an escapee from failure. The old Calvinist anxiety 
about one’s state of eternal grace has been secular- 
ized. This is Durkheim’s meaning of anomie from 
a psychological standpoint: the lack of limitation 
of one’s desires that leads one to an equally im- 
moderate frustration. 

We may then approach the problem of deviance 
from the standpoint of determining either what will 
diminish the capacity of the status groups to 
stabilize the motivation of their members, or what 
past role-participations make it more likely that 
the members will not accept adequate group con- 
trols. Talcott Parsons’ approach deals more with 
the second problem. 


A Typology of Deviant Behavior 


Holding role-expectation as a constant, Parsons 
has described the relationship (see the accompany- 
ing table“) between general need-dispositions of 
the personality and categories of deviant behavior 
as seen from the social system standpoint. 

In later writings” Parsons has attempted to link 
the three dimensions of the deviance paradigm— 
conformity-alienation, activity-passivity, focus on 
norms versus focus on social objects—to his anal- 
ysis of the differentiation of the personality system. 
Conformity-alienation would be rooted in the con- 
stitution of the primary mother-child identity with 
its attendant subordination of organic needs to the 
rules of the mother-child role system. A failure to 
develop a strong mother-child identity would result 
in a general psychopathic propensity, pervasive of 
the whole personality, with little capacity for fore- 
going immediate satisfaction in favor of long-range 
system goals. Activity-passivity would refer to the 
differentiation of the primary mother-child identity 
into an autonomy need-disposition and a depend- 
ency need-disposition. Passivity would imply a 
strong dependency dominance. Activity would im- 
ply a strong autonomy dominance.” Finally the 
focus of deviant motivation upon pattern or social 
objects would depend upon the third level of per- 
sonality differentiation, which gave rise to the four 


58. T. Parsons, The Social System (Glencoe: The Free 
Press, 1952), Chap. 7. 

59. T. Parsons and R. Bales, op. cit. pp. 145-146. 

60. Alienation and inappropriate passivity or activity 
need not result in deviant behavior if they are hidden by 
strong reaction-formations. The latter, however, tend to 
“spill over” into compulsive excesses, 
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PASSIVITY 


Compulsive Performance 
Orientation 


Compulsive Acquiescence 


Conformative Focus on Social Focus on Social 
Dominance Objects Focus on Norms Objects Focus on Norms 
Perfectionistic 
Compulsive En- opens Observance 
Dominance forcement Uo rtesen (Merton’s 
ritualism) 
ij - 
a rete Rebelliousness Withdrawal 
Dominance 
Aggressiveness Seer Compulsive In- : 
toward Social Incorrigibility Hapeadance Evasion 
Objects 


basic need-dispositions: conformity, nurturance, 
adequacy, security. The focus on norms would im- 
ply a dominance in the motivational system of the 
adequacy need,” the focus on objects a dominance 
of the security need. 

The value of any classification must be measured 
by the clarification it brings to the problem and to 
the insights it promotes. The motivation behind 
deviant behavior is as complex as that behind con- 
forming behavior, and the difficulty of inferring 
personality meaning from observed role events is 
ever present. 

Parsons’ classification is suggestive in several 
directions. First, it gives a genetic theory of deviant 
motivation. If the sociologist could isolate groups 
in which the child is likely to encounter defective 
infant ties to the mother, excessive reinforcement 
of dependency or autonomy needs, he could con- 
ceivably predict a propensity to deviance among 
the juveniles and the adults issued from this group. 
Lower-class groups show a higher percentage of 
broken homes,” and the earlier the home is broken 
the more difficult it is for the child to internalize the 
nuclear family and differentiate, in proper pro- 


61. Parsons, The Social System, p. 261. In Family, 
Socialization ..., pp. 145-146, Parsons focuses more on 
the dominance, in the case of deviance toward a pattern, of 
affectively neutral need-dispositions that are predominant 
in both the adequacy and conformity need-dispositions. In 
the case of deviance toward social objects, there is ‘‘over- 
emphasis on the affective ones,” which dominate in nur- 
turance and security. 

62. A. B. Hollingshead and F. C. Redlich, in their book, 
Social Class and Mental Illness (New York: Jobn Wiley 
and Sons, 1958), p. 124, state that forty per cent of the 
children under seventeen years of age, in class V (the lowest 
class), “live in homes that have been disrupted by death, 
desertion, separation, or divorce.” 


portions, the basic four need-dispositions men- 
tioned earlier. Difficult does not mean impossible. 
The meaning of a home broken by death is different 
from that of a home broken by divorce or deser- 
tion. An uncle, an elder brother, a cousin, a neigh- 
bor, a friendly policeman or grocer, can often 
make up for the lack of a biological father. Some- 
times even the peer group can take the meaning of 
the father image for a child. The presence of the 
father figure need not be continuous in order to be 
an effective force for personality differentiation. 

True enough, the lower-class family often lives in 
relative social isolation. When low achievement 
leads to self-doubt, the presence of one’s kind is a 
reminder of one’s own degradation. The lower- 
class family is apt to experience that meaning of 
anomie which American sociology has extended to 
the phenomenon Durkheim had described as lead- 
ing to suicide egoiste: the isolation of the individual 
from significant memberships, which could com- 
pensate for the deficiencies of the nuclear family.” 

The Parsonian typology also accounts for the 
way in which each sex tends to deviate from insti- 
tutionalized norms: men tend more to acts of vio- 
lence and sabotage (incorrigibility); women tend 
more to sexual offenses (if we wish to say that 
promiscuity has a high component of compulsive 
independence) and to illness, which Parsons has 
described as a form of deviance having a high com- 
ponent of evasion.” 


63. Cf. Part One, Section C, Selection 4. It is interesting 
to note that Durkheim had seen social isolation as more 
of a problem for the upper classes and intellectuals than 
for the lower classes. 

64. Granted that many of the deviancies of women 
escape public notice because they take place within the 
confines of the nuclear family. 
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Parsons’ use of the concept of ambivalence has 
also led him to approach the problem of deviance 
from the point of view of the “too much” as well as 
that of the “not enough.” When ambivalence ex- 
ceeds a certain intensity, behavior will follow a 
compulsively conforming direction, characterized 
frequently by excessive zeal. Here the “perfection- 
istic observance” of the passively inclined com- 
pulsive conformer takes its full meaning. It often 
will result in error and dysfunctional rigidities of 
behavior. For the compulsive conformer, the 
normal innovations of role performance resemble 
too much the temptations of alienation. This 
motivational set is, of course, dominated by the 
mechanism of reaction formation. 

One of the most fruitful consequences of Par- 
sons’ classification has been the insight as to the 
inevitable ambivalence of all alienation, which 
after all can exist only if there has been an initial 
commitment to the valued role-expectation. Start- 
ing from the inevitable ambivalence of the “crimi- 
nal” or of the “sinful,” it has added to our under- 
standing of the tendency of the deviant to try to 
gratify both aspects of his motivation: by joining 
a deviant group he can act out the alienative dis- 
position toward society and yet display great con- 
formity to his group, which, in fact, often claims 
value superiority in relation to the general society.” 

For instance the primary-school child must com- 
mit himself to roles that imply acceptance of the 
societal values as best exemplified by teachers, 
principals, traffic policemen, George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln. His failure to implement 
this initial commitment creates the problems from 
which alienation may spring—whether the failure 
be in deportment, in language, or in developing 
such basic “tool skills” as reading and writing. If 
the personality cannot find a “low achiever” role 
congruent with its still earlier masculine role-com- 
mitments, deviance will probably occur. If aliena- 
tion combines with passivity, withdrawal will re- 
sult. If alienation combines with activity, the result 
will be rebelliousness, as in the delinquent sub- 
culture described by A. K. Cohen.” This delinquent 
subculture presents a relatively clear case of am- 
bivalent alienation that has taken refuge in a cult 
of primitive masculinity, defined as the capacity 
for aggression and sex. Other themes for the de- 
linquent subculture are the “reverse English” of 
vandalism as a reply to the values of production, 
and of systematic idleness and hedonism as a 


65. Part Three, Section B, II, Selection 5. 
66. Cf. Parsons, The Social System, pp. 284-297. 
67. A. K. Cohen, Delinquent Boys (Glencoe: The Free 


Press; 1955. 


counterpart to the values of work.“ The problem of 
who is likely to join a gang as an active member is, 
of course, a problem of individual psychology, al- 
though it is related to family role participation.” 

From the analysis of ambivalent alienation lead- 
ing to membership in the delinquent group, with its 
two apparently contradictory contributions to the 
personality, it is interesting to consider the reverse 
process: how membership in noncompatible groups 
leads the member to a deviance-prone condition 
known as marginality. Here the concepts of am- 
bivalence, compulsive conformity, and compulsive 
alienation will be particularly useful. 


The Case of Marginality 


The concept of marginality is a contribution 
made by Robert Park and his pupil Stonequist to 
the understanding of deviance.” Its original mean- 
ing describes an enduring conflict between broad 
role-commitments associated with incompatible 
collectivity memberships. Our description of 
cathexes as deriving from past internalizations 
might lead us to think that there should be an 
automatic integration between new role cathexes 
and past internalization. This is largely so. But the 
initial cathexis is rarely to a role that is clearly 
spelled out; it is more to a collectivity whose pur- 
poses seem, at first glance, to be one’s own. Once 
inside the collectivity, the member may discover, 
too late, that roles are assigned to him that contra- 
dict his past commitments. How well these con- 
tradictions are resolved determines whether the new 
member “belongs” or remains “marginal.” 


SOURCES OF MARGINALITY 


In a way, some marginality is inherent in the very 
structure of all role-behavior, and especially in roles 


68. Cf. Walter B. Miller’s vivid description of ‘“Lower- 
Class Culture as a Generating Milieu of Gang Delin- 
quency,” Journal of Social Issues, X1V (1958), 3-19. How- 
ever, there is too much evidence of ambivalence among 
delinquents to believe that the lower class is so autonomous 
and ignorant of the middle-class values as Miller makes it 
out to be. While A. K. Cohen stresses the frequent non- 
utilitarian aspect of the gang’s activities, Herbert Bloch 
and Arthur Niederhoffer, The Gang: a Study in Adolescent 
Behavior (New York: Philosophical Library, 1958) 
stress the Mertonian, “innovation” oriented ways of the 
gang to secure money. For a description of gang types and 
a general discussion of the field see R. A. Cloward and 
L. E. Ohlin, Delinquency and Opportunity (Glencoe: The 
Free Press, 1960). 

69, Cf. J. McCord and W. McCord, “The Effort of Pa- 
rental Role Model on Criminality,” in The Journal of Social 
Issues, XIV (1958), 66-75. The whole issue of this journal 
deserves careful reading. ; 

70. [Robert E. Park and] Everett V. Stonequist, The 
Marginal Man (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1937), 
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where Ego must control Alter—Alter, even an 
“evil” Alter, must somehow be internalized. In this 
sense, a soldier is always fighting “the enemy 
within.” Colonial administrators, policemen, 
jailers, and ambassadors are also subject to this 
kind of marginality. 

Among the more transient sources of marginal- 
ity is subordination to dual authorities differing in 
their definitions of the situation or in their policies. 
In a mental hospital, for instance, a conflict be- 
tween the policies of the treating psychiatrist and of 
the psychiatrist administering the ward frequently 
results in exciting the patient, who does not know 
to which role-system he belongs and should give 
reciprocity.” This situation increases the secondary 
gains of illness as compared with the torments of 
therapeutic commitments; and the patient is likely 
to get worse. A less dramatic example is the em- 
ployee who is exposed to two sources of conflicting 
orders. Committed to the values of the organization, 
he ought to resolve the conflict by obeying the 
source which is more strategic for the smooth func- 
tioning of the organization; but conflict of authority 
does not promote conditions for making such con- 
structive decisions. The conflict is likely to generate, 
in the worker, a certain amount of antagonism 
toward the organization, which does not know what 
it wants; second, the employee is not always able 
to determine what the best interests of the organiza- 
tion are. As a result, his personality tends to re- 
assert its regressive needs; and he will support 
whichever source of orders is more compatible with 
them. In organizational terms, this support will be 
translated into the worker’s support of routine and 
his sabotage of measures that aim to increase eco- 
nomic and political rationality. 

On the more general structural level, some oc- 
cupational roles—such as chiropractor, optome- 
trist, or veterinarian—create marginality in their 
incumbents by being on the fringes of professional 
status, yet unable to claim commensality with the 
traditional professions of medicine, ministry, law, 
and university teaching. 

Still another level of marginality is exemplified 
by the adult immigrant. This marginality is often 
mitigated by the immigrant’s being able to limit his 
participation in his adopted country to a few rela- 
tively clear roles—e.g., worker, taxpayer, con- 
sumer—whose contents are determined universalis- 
tically by measurable performance rather than by 
membership in status groups or by the knowledge 
of complex symbol systems. These roles involve 
adjustive techniques which do not imply an altera- 
tion in the basic age, sex, and status roles internal- 


71. Alfred H. Stanton and Morris S. Schwartz, The 
Mental Hospital (New York: Basic Books, 1954). 


ized by the personality. For emotional support and 
tension reduction, the immigrant can usually turn to 
his family and to peer groups of the same national- 
ity. 

For the second-generation family, however, the 
problem is more complex. As the school and peer 
groups are socializing the second-generation child 
in the age, sex, and status roles functional to partici- 
pation in the larger community, his parents and 
their friends are trying to socialize him in the age, 
sex, and status roles functional to participation in 
the immigrant community which was so helpful in 
their adjustment to the new country. The language, 
the gestures, the valued symbols, the conceptions of 
authority, the limits of solidarity, the relations be- 
tween boys and girls, the conception of property— 
all these are different in the immigrant community. 
And the child cannot help internalizing some of 
the roles functional to immigrant societies, if only 
because his parents represent his basic concept of 
masculinity and femininity and remain two power- 
ful sources of sanctions. 

Another source of marginality is intermarriage 
between different nationality or ethnic groups and/ 
or social classes. The very fact of such a marriage 
reflects a certain alienation, on the part of each 
spouse, from his or her original milieu; without such 
alienation, each could have found a counterpart 
to his internalized female role, and to her internal- 
ized male role, in the local youth. Intermarriage 
may permit one to stabilize commitment to a 
milieu that is defined as “higher” in some scale of 
values. On the other hand, the motivation of one of 
the spouses may change after the marriage: the ag- 
gression against the milieu of origin may disappear, 
abreacted by the “acting out” implied by the inter- 
marriage. Then one’s differences from one’s spouse 
are reinterpreted negatively and the child of such 
a marriage may have difficulty learning what mem- 
berships he must assume in order to realize his sex 
and status role-commitments. The mother tries to 
re-create, in her son, a masculine role which is at 
variance with what his father appears to be. Even 
when this occurs with the father’s approval, it 
creates fundamental ambiguity. In one way, the 
son is “superior” to his father, and this superiority 
may weaken the father prematurely .in the son’s 
eyes; or, in order to resolve this conflict, he may 
over-identify with his father, and be strongly ag- 
gressive against what his mother represents. 


ANTICIPATORY SOCIALIZATION 


The motivational forces making for marginality 
may be reinforced by the group’s attitude toward 
the individual in whom signs of incompatible mem- 
bership have been recognized. The group in which 
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he claims membership may not accept him—or it 
may accept him partially, allowing him only a small 
range of error, compared to the range of error al- 
lowed in a “regular” member. Since there is always 
a second frame of reference available for interpret- 
ing the marginal man’s action (not only by the 
other group members, but, more important, by the 
actor himself), his error can always be explained 
coherently as the expression of an alien allegiance 
prescribing hostile acts against the group. This in- 
terpretation is particularly likely to be made when 
the marginal man’s past and present membership 
groups are currently antagonistic to each other. 
Since the marginal person implies, by his very 
existence, the possibility of deviance from the 
norms of the group, he can never be so fully a 
member as the others. A status group, for example, 
can never accept a social climber as a full member, 
because his motivation has not been completely 
tested by his mere financial success. Only after the 
financially successful family has demonstrated, 
through the raising of their children, that their 
hierarchy of values has changed to full con- 
formity with the upper-class emphasis on civic duty 
and “cultural” interests—only then will the chil- 
dren, or even the grandchildren, be accepted as full- 
fledged members. Until then, the marginal family 
is expected to demonstrate conspicuously its al- 
legiance to the upper-status group by a somewhat 
fundamentalist attachment to its causes and to its 
style of life. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MARGINALITY 


In coping with marginality—which, in its wider 
sense, has been described as conflicts between role- 
orientations—the personality appears to have sev- 
eral patterns of role-participation available. The 
first is aggressive projection: the role-orientations 
incompatible with the personality’s dominant com- 
mitments are projected outward onto the group 
whence they originated, and the personality is sys- 
tematically aggressive against this group. The 
marginal individual becomes an unusually active 
“defender of the faith.” This is the attitude of some 
of the “100 per cent Americans” descended from 
various immigrant groups. 

Fighting against a part of himself, the marginal 
man will often evince a keen sensitivity to the 
threats presented by the out-group. For him, the 
danger is always real; for the in-group, the danger 
may be objectively rather slight. But in situations 
where peril is generally recognized, the marginal 
man may even become a leader of the in-group. 
Aggressive projection could be described as the 
“political” solution to the problem of marginality. 

Another solution for the marginal.man is to 


proselytize the out-group instead of being aggres- 
sively against it: he will show the out-group that its 
members should abandon it and join the ranks of 
the faithful. Thus, instead of fighting his deviant 
role-orientation through projection and aggression, 
the marginal man will reinforce, in himself, the 
dominant commitments, through teaching and 
therapy. Some projection probably is still involved 
in this complex mechanism, but the approach to 
reality is likely to be more flexible, since the foster- 
ing of change is desired and expected. Furthermore, 
the role-orientations to be dissolved do not appear 
so threatening as they do in the case of aggressive 
projection—teaching and therapy imply an optimis- 
tic bias. This could be described as the “pattern- 
maintenance” solution of marginality. 

A third solution is to compromise between 
incompatible role-orientations by finding a struc- 
tural position where one can successively enact both 
role-orientations. This is the role of the diplomat: 
he represents his country to a certain foreign coun- 
try, and represents the foreign country to his own. 
Another example is the foreman, who participates 
in the working-class peer group and in the mana- 
gerial organization. One might anticipate that 
the marginal personality would shy away from 
marginal situations in order not to activate his con- 
flict; but, on the contrary, he tends to choose 
occupational roles which can utilize his marginality. 
Situations like this activate the conflicting role- 
orientations, but resolve their incompatibility by 
enclosing them in a single role-expectation made 
legitimate by society. The role of patient is an 
example of such a single role-expectation, combin- 
ing both excessive dependency and the commitment 
to health and activity. This is the “integrative” 
solution of marginality. 

The political, pattern-maintenance, and integra- 
tive solutions to marginality provide motivational 
resources for the functioning of agencies of social 
control. For example, roles of political control seem 
to utilize best the type of motivation characterized 
by aggressive projection. Police work, custodial 
roles in penitentiaries, and the control of the 
mentally ill in old-style hospitals provide outlets for 
such marginal personality types. This does not 
mean that such personality types are the only ones 
to assume police or custodial roles; it means only 
that, in these roles, aggressive projection can be an 
asset, as long as the aggression does not become 
excessive. 

Modern psychiatric hospitals attempt to develop 
staff roles that are integrative and oriented to pat- 
tern-maintenance rather than politically oriented. 
The integrative approach utilizes the patient’s role 
to the maximum, developing those aspects most 
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similar to the “normal” citizen and peer-group roles 
through patient self-government and “group activi- 
ties.” This requires the staff members to have the 
capacity to “identify,” without panic, with the 
patients, and to center the hospital organization 
around the new patient role. Friendships with 
patients are recommended; and the physical danger- 
ousness of the aggressive patient is minimized. The 
staff become the leaders of the patient community, 
mediating the needs of the patients to the surround- 
ing local community and vice versa. 

Many penitentiaries have a similar regime, in 
which the staff work out a modus vivendi with the 
convicts’ peer group.” Some policemen, too, inter- 
pret their roles as integrative, developing friend- 
ships with criminals, exchanging small favors, 
avoiding trouble and crusading zeal, with the 
desired result that the underworld may keep its 
activities below the level which would trigger 
reform movements.” The legal profession also 
sees itself as mainly devoted to reconciling 
the client’s interests with the requirements of 
order.” In addition to exegesis and interpretation, 
this involves some socialization of the client into 
behavior which may be less “profitable” than his 
first impulse. Indeed, this is an example of role- 
behavior utilizing both the pattern-maintenance 
and the integrative solutions of marginality. 

Therapy and teaching roles are other examples. 
They require intimate participation in the delin- 
quent or immature role-orientations, in order to 
promote in Alter the learning necessary to change 
the content and structure of his motivation. Con- 
sequently, they also require a stronger hold upon 
reality and morality, in order not to be seduced by 
the delinquent or immature Alter: seduction is the 
semi-Newtonian reaction to socialization action. 
Very powerful professional peer groups are neces- 
sary, to support this hold on reality and morality 
while permitting the expeditions into Hades that 
psychotherapy, for instance, may require. 

Thus we come to a somewhat paradoxical con- 
clusion. The organizations of social control aim to 
limit the activities of overt deviants and to re- 
cuperate them for adult social roles; and they also 
are means for controlling the activities of their 
staffs—thus, police work keeps certain policemen 
honest; psychotherapy keeps some psychiatrists 
sane. Similarly, even parents need children in order 
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to remain adult. To attain an effective understand- 
ing of the organizations of social control, we must 
remember that one of their major functions is to 
maintain conformity in their own staffs. Changing 
the staff’s role-orientations, from a political to an 
integrative or a pattern-maintenance primacy, re- 
quires that the personalities of the staff members 
abandon aggressive projection as a means of resolv- 
ing their own problems of marginality. Because 
they forgot this aspect of the socio-psychology of 
“normals,” many efforts at reform, whether in 
mental hospitals, in penitentiaries, or in personnel 
management, have come to naught. 


THE MODES OF SOCIAL CONTROL 


Discussing the ways by which personalities and 
collectivities mitigate the strains of marginality 
raises the more general issue of social control. 
“Social control” applies to the structural devices 
whose objects are to prevent the onset of deviance, 
and to limit its scope and effects when it does occur. 
The main procedures are those of (1) tension 
management, (2) reinforcing socialization pres- 
sure, and (3) labelling and isolating deviants. 

Tension management. The failure of role- 
behavior to satisfy the needs of the personality 
results in tensions which change the economy of 
purposive behavior and make the individual more 
likely to attempt to gain need satisfaction in socially 
unacceptable ways. Reduction of these tensions for 
all its members is one of the basic functions of the 
modern conjugal family. This function is accom- 
plished through great permissiveness for regressive 
behavior which, being isolated by the family from 
the wider social system, does not lead to social 
sanctions. The married couple find their level of 
mutual permissiveness, within which each is free of 
guilt and secure in the other’s understanding. 
Modern marriage, more oriented to reducing 
tension than past marriages, requires the matching 
of personalities by mutual choice. In turn, this pre- 
supposes greater freedom and equality in the sociali- 
zation experience of the teen-age girl, and greater 
opportunity for the wife who assumes super- 
ordinate roles within the family system. Vis-a-vis 
their children, parents find opportunities for tension 
reduction in acting out fantasies of, omnipotence 
or in gratifying the dependent needs of the internal- 
ized child while gratifying the flesh-and-blood child. 
Parenthood also permits the parents to realize their 
frustrated ambitions through the careers of their 
children. The presence of children lengthens the 
time span during which parents reap the rewards of 
conformity, and diminishes the gains secured from 
deviance—for parents who want their children to 
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succeed will think twice before engaging in deviant 
behavior that might handicap their children.” 

Organized religion works to reduce tensions on 
somewhat the same principle, by providing a wider 
time span for the realization of value.” In organ- 
ized religion, salvation in the after-life is secured 
through the basic dedication of the soul to social 
values, regardless of the worldly success one has in 
implementing these values. As long as the sinner 
sincerely confesses to Jesus Christ and attempts to 
improve his performance, all sins are reduced to 
error and need not alienate him from the broadest 
community of man, nor prevent him from attempt- 
ing to implement the common values through a 
performance for which he has so far received little 
or no reward. 

Another major source of tension reduction is 
entertainment. Basically, entertainment reduces 
tensions by acting as a reward, symbolizing pub- 
licly one’s accomplishment of valued performances 
and one’s concomitant accumulation of rights to 
gratification. Entertainment’s cathartic effect has 
been described by Aristotle. Identification with 
fictional characters permits the abreaction of ag- 
gressive, sexual, or dependent tendencies that are 
not functional to legitimate role-expectation; or the 
tribulations of fictional characters can make one’s 
own frustrations appear minimal by comparison. 
Soap opera, for example, enhances this feeling of 
“relative gratification” in its listeners. 

Entertainment can also reduce tensions by pro- 
viding—e.g., in sports, hobbies, or amateur theat- 
ricals—opportunities for capacities not ordinarily 
employable in economic and political structures. 
Such entertainment roles are insulated simultane- 
ously from the economic and political structures, 
for they are not “taken seriously.” Similarly, par- 
ticipation in certain other forms of entertainment 
allows one to behave irresponsibly without con- 
comitant repercussions for one’s regular roles: 
thus, the citizen may safely abreact his aggression 
against the government—in a letter to a newspaper; 
the office worker may safely insult his boss—at an 
office party. And the drunk is allowed his expres- 
sions of aggression, sexuality, and dependency only 
because he is implicitly committed when sober, not 
to make these demands. 

Reinforcement of socialization pressure. After 
tension management, society’s second mode of 
social control is the reinforcement of socialization 
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pressure. Little need be added to the description 
given by Durkheim and G. H. Mead of the social- 
izing functions of ritual and of punitive justice. 
Besides providing tension reduction, rituals act as 
powerful reinforcers of the more general beliefs 
necessary to social order. 

It is commonly considered that, outside of 
churches, ritual rarely occurs in modern society 
because of the increasing rationalization of life. 
But if we define ritual as a pattern of behavior 
which is invariant and immune to criticism based 
on the criteria of efficiency and effectiveness, and 
which has the purpose of expressing motivational 
conformity and solidarity, we find many rituals that 
disguise themselves as staff conferences, pep talks, 
seminars, political conventions, televised fireside 
chats, P.T.A. meetings, etc. These rituals are as 
real as those of Memorial Day or Independence 
Day. Each occupation has its own rituals; it is part 
of the skill that a new member must acquire to dis- 
tinguish between situations when communication 
based on criteria of efficiency and effectiveness is 
in order, and situations when the group happens to 
be in a sort of a collective trance during which 
creative comment would be strongly resented by all. 

Of all the means for reinforcing socialization 
pressures, punitive justice—the capture, trial, and 
condemnation of the criminal—is still among the 
most dramatic and efficacious. Its main impact is 
not on the criminal but on the rest of the public, 
for whom it creates a learning situation. First, the 
state’s action against the violator of the norm proves 
that the norm violated is an important one. For 
all those who are tempted toward rationalizing that 
this crime is not so serious any more, the prosecu- 
tion and condemnation of the culprit guilty of the 
specific crime make the situation unambiguous. 
Furthermore, the punishment of the guilty acts as a 
relative reward for those who have managed to 
remain innocent. Relative reward is important for 
those who are most exposed to the temptation of 
delinquency. Thus, some of the lower-status groups 
of the community, in particular “the poor but 
honest,” are most eager to see the criminal 
punished severely. This harsh punishment implies 
high rank for the values that “the poor but honest” 
are managing to implement. A great deal of 
criminality tends to prey on the lower classes, who 
have less police protection and are closer in social 
space to the criminal. Some sections of the upper 
classes, for which this type of criminality is no 
temptation, are likely to be more lenient toward the 
criminal, especially since they are rarely his victims. 

A third means of reinforcing socialization is 
commercial entertainment, especially in that it also 
acts as a means of tension reduction. Some believe 
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that the public, and especially children, are being 
socialized into criminal behavior by comic books 
and movies featuring violence.” They ignore the 
tension-reducing effect of catharsis and dismiss the 
moral message as ineffectual. On the second score, 
the pessimist may be right. The message of many 
movies and TV shows is: do not take direct action 
when confronted by exploitation; trust to the law to 
set matters right. As in much advertising, this moral 
propaganda touches only those who already were 
convinced. It gives them a greater feeling of legiti- 
macy, by glorifying the product they have already 
bought. On the other hand, the movies have un- 
doubtedly had a great influence in socializing the 
lower-class to middle-class standards of manners 
and consumption. 

Integration through labelling and isolation. The 
unknown is often more threatening than the 
dangerous.” Consequently, one of the best means 
of insuring conformity and limiting deviance is to 
give each individual a label, a stereotype that in- 
dicates what roles he is likely to perform at what 
level of competence and with what motivational 
style. This label is provided by the symbols of social 
class and, within this social class, by the status 
group to which the individual belongs. Order is also 
maintained by the fact that the status group is a 
peer group whose members aid and protect each 
other in order to maintain a certain level of value 
achievement. For example, in factory peer groups 
like those described by Roethlisberger and Dick- 
son,” the output of the worker actually becomes a 
group affair; the faster workers help the slower ones 
to maintain the level of production defined as a 
“fair day’s work.” In return for the protection of 
the status group, the individual commits himself 
to a certain level of performance, to shared values, 
and to automatic reciprocity to legitimate action by 
another group member. As a result, the status group 
becomes, both for its members and for the rest of 
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society, a center of order and reliable performance. 
Members who either surpass this level of perform- 
ance or consistently fail to achieve it must leave 
this status group for others more appropriate to 
them. Class membership sanctions conformity. 

Thus social class isolates from one another ih- 
dividuals committed to different levels of perform- 
ance in relation to societal values, and it reduces 
the traumas of uncertainty and the conflicts of in- 
compatible role-expectation between Ego and 
Alter. Isolation, labelling, and reliability are the 
reasons that it is much less dangerous for society to 
have its deviants grouped in organizations of their 
own. To be sure, these organizations are com- 
mitted to the promotion of deviance, and their unity 
may make them seem more noxious; but, on the 
other hand, their action is more predictable, and 
can be counteracted more reliably than can the in- 
dependent actions of individual deviants. 

The paradox is that society has more to fear from 
the anarchic deviant than it has to fear from groups 
promoting deviant subcultures. A good example is 
provided by the inexperienced criminal who takes 
unnecessary risks (and who is thus unpredictable 
from a rational standpoint) for petty gain (again, 
unpredictable from a rational standpoint). Once in 
prison, he will have a chance to learn his trade and 
become a fully socialized member of the under- 
world. Not all criminals, however, are integrated 
to what might be called the “industrial under- 
world.” Some criminals are deterred by their jail 
experience from persevering in a life of crime, 
either because they perceive that society “means 
it,” or because they see the gain from deviance as 
not being worth the risks. The data are rather 
scanty; nevertheless, it appears that perhaps one- 
quarter of all first-timers manage to stay out of 
jails for the rest of their lives.” The murderer of a 
“loved one” is a particularly good risk. Of the 
remainder, some join small criminal enterprises 
specializing in swindling, stealing furs and jewelry, 
etc.; and some join “syndicates” specializing in 
larger-scale crimes. Whether he has joined a syndi- 
cate or a “small operation,” if the “unreformed” 
criminal did not belong to the underworld before 
his jail experience, he will very likely belong to it 
afterwards; he will then learn its scale of prestige, 
its mores, and its definitions of “outlaws” €.g., the 
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“stool-pigeon,” the sex criminal, the kidnapper, 
and the cop-killer. And some criminals remain un- 
socialized, their criminal actions appearing as oc- 
casional explosions in otherwise law-abiding lives. 

Righteous citizens will avoid normal contact with 
those individuals who have been labelled “con- 
victs”; reciprocally, the ex-convict will restrict his 
interaction to other criminals. His contact with 
“honest people” will be limited to legitimate buyer- 
seller relations or to exploitative behavior in cir- 
cumstances exciting a minimum of anguish and 
anxiety within the general public. As a matter of 
fact, many underworld organizations specialize in 
furnishing services which are illegitimate in terms 
of the society’s values, but highly valuable in terms 
of tension reduction—such as prostitution, drugs, 
and gambling. The exploitation of the public is 
made through an “overcharge,” which in turn acts 
as a penalty for use. The identifiably criminal source 
of the service makes clear the moral dubiousness of 
the gratification—which may not deter the “regular 
customers,” but affects the potential customer on 
the margin of temptation. 

Thus the prison often isolates the criminal— 
not only in the immediate sense of locking him up 
for the term of his sentence, but also in the long- 
range sense of making him a member of the 
criminal subsociety. This subsociety has regularized 
modes of interaction with the broader society; and, 
by enforcing its own norms of behavior on its 
members, it makes their behavior more predictable 
and thus controllable. 

Similarly, isolation and stereotyping are still the 
major means of coping with the lower-class psy- 
chotic. His first admission to a mental hospital or to 
a prison is a rite of passage, in that it separates, 
forever, the patient or the prisoner from the rest of 
the community. He who wants to “pass” must after- 
ward demonstrate unswerving conformity. The 
mental hospital defines a deviancy as “mental ill- 
ness” to the patient himself, to his family, to his 
work companions, and to the local community 
Upon his discharge from the hospital, the patient 
has two choices: he‘may leave the protection of the 
patient role and try to “pass,” which is not difficult 
in a large city; or he may retain the protection of 
the role, which permits the ex-patient to be treated 
as a fragile object by the community and by the 
patient himself. Even the “passer” will preserve 
the benefit of careful handling by his intimates. 
The result is that about 50 per cent” of adult psy- 
chotics who are first admissions to hospitals leave 
and never “need” to return there. Whether he has 
recommitted himself to breadwinning and family 
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roles, or whether his home has been transformed 
into a hospital away from the hospital, the psychotic 
has been reintegrated into society. 

Besides the prison and the hospital, which both 
operate to label and isolate the deviant, there is 
also the less obvious (but not less efficacious) 
means provided by the fringe organization. Fringe 
organizations are usually involved in promoting 
policies that are sharply at variance with the politi- 
cal principles of the society or imply at least a 
drastic change in the hierarchy of social values. 
Examples of such fringe organizations are Com- 
munist and Trotskyite groups, on the Left; Silver 
Shirts and anti-Semitic groups, on the Right. Other 
fringe groups, like those particularly numerous in 
Southern California, profess various exotic religious 
revelations or more specific causes, like anti-vivi- 
section. 

These organizations attract people who feel a 
sense of alienation from their major role-participa- 
tion—who feel that they are not receiving, from 
the community, the type of reciprocity to which 
they are entitled. Adolescents and young adults with 
strong value commitments but few organizational 
participations, technicians barred by lack of dip- 
lomas from better prestige and earning opportuni- 
ties, writers without audiences, middle-aged women 
with weak family ties—in general, all kinds of 
people lacking in peer group skills and meaningful 
membership will feel drawn toward fringe organiza- 
tions. A general characteristic of fringe organi- 
zations is the members’ conviction that their group 
alone promotes the true values of the society; in the 
group, its members find a new reason for self- 
respect. The group turns their personal experi- 
ences of alienation into certificates of “special” 
value conformity. Relations with the outside world 
—the world of the squares, of the greedy capitalists, 
of the heartless persecutors of animals, of the blind 
sinners against the true God—must be limited to 
proselytizing, martyrdom, and/or direct aggres- 
sion. The delinquent gang is a variation of the 
fringe organization. 

Once they have recognized themselves and one 
another as members of the true faith, the members 
make a contract of reciprocity toward one another, 
either a new or long-forgotten event in their lives. 
Solidarity is strong, because the group must defend 
itself against the rest of society. Members learn 
reciprocity, forbearance, compliance with leader- 
ship, and frustration of immediate needs in order 
to serve the interest of the organization. In strug- 
gling with the wider society, the organization’s 
leadership is compelled to be realistic when assess- 
ing possibilities for implementing the organization’s 
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purpose and when enforcing their decisions on the 
membership. They are helped in maintaining 
discipline by defining the situation in terms of 
peril or high urgency for achieving the maximum 
objectives. Thus the organization compels alienated 
personalities to experience a high intensity of inter- 
action that will undo the motivational basis of 
alienation for many of the members. 

The fringe organization tends to be what Goff- 
man™ has called a “total institution,” i.e., one 
which includes as many of the member’s roles as is 
possible. It often organizes recreational activities; 
it may even attempt to provide food, clothing, and 
shelter. Participation in such an organization re- 
sembles the roles the member played in the pre- 
oedipal nuclear family. Participation permits the 
member to regress to a state of great dependency 
and trust in a powerful “parental” figure, the 
organization. The initial phase is one of enthu- 
siastic—compulsive—conformity: for the member 
the organization is the value incarnate, and mem- 
bership gives the personality a consecration which 
it previously lacked. Precisely because of this 
consecration, the needs of the individual gain in 
legitimacy, and the member learns dissent—or, 
at least, the fact that his continued membership 
necessitates compromising between organizational 
needs and his personality needs. Like the child 
who discovers that his parents are not perfect, the 
member discovers the discrepancy between the 
Utopian values of the group and the limits of its 
organization. He realizes that the in-groupers are 
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neither worse nor better than the out-groupers, 
and any participation in out-group activities in- 
creases his resistance to the organization’s tend- 
ency to monopolize his existence. Soon the 
member is ready to leave the organization and 
rejoin the ranks of the wider community. Participa- 
tion in the group has served as a therapeutic 
experience, permitting the member to work out 
some oedipal and post-oedipal problems which had 
made it very difficult for him to assume adult status 
and sex roles. 

Hence the high turnover in the membership of 
these fringe organizations: members leave either 
because they are cured, or because they shift to 
another organization in the hopeless search for a 
perfect group. For others, however, membership 
in the organization becomes a crutch indispensable 
for participation in breadwinning and/or home- 
making roles. 

Meanwhile, the fringe organization has served 
society in another way: it has channelled many 
diverse deviant motivations into a predictable pat- 
tern of deviant behavior which can be controlled 
by standard countermeasures. The fact that the 
deviance is shared by a collectivity which accepts 
the rules of political struggle implies that, in the 
last analysis, this collectivity is committed to the 
basic welfare of the society. In Durkheim’s terms,” 
the deviant collectivity becomes an alternative pat- 
tern available if conditions should change and re- 
quire a new response. For the capacity to tolerate 
deviance is also a measure of a society’s capacity 
to progress. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The Definition of the Situation 
and the Internalization of Objects 


L. SEEMED FITTING TO BEGIN 
Part Three with a selection from the Elementary 
Forms of the Religious Life where Durkheim ex- 
pressed his most mature view of the relation be- 
tween individual and society. Society constrains the 
individual through the attitude of moral respect. 
This moral respect is not derived from intrinsic 
properties of the ideas that are shared, but from 
the fact that they are shared. Durkheim adheres to 
a positivistic though anti-utilitarian explanation for 
the attitude of moral respect. In this view, the 
power of the idea is derived from the reverberation 
of ideas within the minds of individuals assembled 
in large and compact groups. This sharing is often 
objectified through the orator who is inspired by 
his audience and who, in turn, becomes a symbol 
of group consensus. The crucial importance of this 
excerpt resides in the paradox of a society as a 
phenomenon sui generis, with a specific type of 
causality, which is nevertheless present in the minds 
of individuals and only there. 

For Weber, it is not the group that determines the 
sacred and its particular characteristics, it is the 
sacred that determines the nature of the group. The 
answers to the problems of ultimate meaning that 
are given by the world religions have pervasive con- 
sequences for the forms of social organization and 
even for activities which seem to be remote from 
religious preoccupations—such as economic action. 
In this selection, Weber analyzes the consequences 
of religious interests shaped by Puritan ideas for the 
development of modern capitalism. This is not sim- 
ple emanationism, for such ideas as Calvinistic pre- 
destination suffer many alterations in the process of 
becoming satisfactorily meaningful for the mass of 
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faithful: a good example of the relationship between 
culture, personality, and social structure. 

Freud, on the other hand, introduces the organ- 
ism as a crucial component in relating the indi- 
vidual to his society. The organism is the source of 
the libido, the pleasure oriented force which drives 
the individual toward other individuals. This force 
is essentially non-rational since, of itself, it is in- 
capable of recognizing, in the cathexes of objects, 
those situations which will result in the destruction 
of the organism or in the disease of the personality. 
It does not have even the wisdom of the body since 
libido is largely independent of metabolic needs. 
When this libido becomes structured into the super- 
ego, it retains essentially the non-rational character- 
istic; this explains the rigid and uncompromising 
demands of conscience. Freud has never been very 
clear as to how superego differentiation occurred. 
One theme is that the wish for the mother has to be 
repressed under threat of castration, and that the 
child transforms his hostility toward the father- 
interloper into wanting to be like him through re- 
action-formation. The hostility felt toward the 
father is turned against the ego when it violates the 
wishes of the father. A straight “lost object” expla- 
nation would have to explain why the dual parental 
image has to be given up before it can be internal- 
ized and how the mother’s love disappears as an 
attribute of the superego.” 

As distinguished from structure, the content of 
the superego is given by the father image, and “the 
masters which follow after him.” On the other hand, 
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men are bound to one another, i.e., achieve solidar- 
ity through the fact that they share the same super- 
ego identification. Here Freud and Durkheim agree: 
solidarity results from the sharing of certain ideas. 
Freud, however, has moved from a theory of con- 
straint to a theory of internalization. 

For G. H. Mead, the internalization of social 
control takes place without Freudian drama. The 
essence of all human experience is social; hence 
perception and communication are social. The in- 
ternalization of the other, or as Mead puts it, the 
“taking the role of the other,” is an intrinsic aspect 
of human thinking. Leadership becomes the prerog- 
ative of the multiple participator and communica- 
tions facilitator. Implicit in G. H. Mead’s thinking 
is the idea that the unit of the social system is not 
the “individual” but the dyadic role expectation 
which involves expectations from self and alter: 
this is the social “me.” 


It remained for W. I. Thomas to give the growing 
understanding of the relationship between person- 
ality and social structure one of its more workable 
analytical tools: the concept of the definition of the 
situation. W. 1. Thomas makes more clearly than 
most the distinction between personality, culture, 
and social structure as independent but interpene- 
trating variables. Personality provides the wishes to 
be satisfied. Culture gives external objects their 
value. The social definition of the situation copes 
with the Darwinian competition of individuals and 
the needs of the community for order. It determines 
the terms under which values can be secured. It is 
the procedure for attaining simultaneously maxi- 
mum order and maximum individual satisfaction, 
and is the backbone of social structure. In the same 
time, the inexorably subjective aspect of any defini- 
tion of the situation opens up an avenue for the 
analysis of individual variations and deviance. 


1. Society and Individual Consciousness 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


IN A GENERAL WAY, it is unquestion- 
able that a society has all that is necessary to arouse 
the sensation of the divine in minds, merely by the 
power that it has over them; for to its members it 
is what a god is to his worshippers. In fact, a god 
is, first of all, a being whom men think of as supe- 
rior to themselves, and upon whom they feel that 
they depend. Whether it be a conscious personality, 
such as Zeus or Jahveh, or merely abstract forces 
such as those in play in totemism, the worshipper, 
in the one case as in the other, believes himself held 
to certain manners of acting which are imposed 
upon him by the nature of the sacred principle with 
which he feels that he is in communion. Now so- 
ciety also gives us the sensation of a perpetual de- 
pendence. Since it has a nature which is peculiar to 
itself and different from our individual nature, it 
pursues ends which are likewise special to it; but, 
as it cannot attain them except through our inter- 
mediacy, it imperiously demands our aid. It re- 
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quires that, forgetful of our own interests, we make 
ourselves its servitors, and it submits us to every 
sort of inconvenience, privation and sacrifice, with- 
out which social life would be impossible. It is be- 
cause of this that at every instant we are obliged to 
submit ourselves to rules of conduct and of thought 
which we have neither made nor desired, and which 
are sometimes even contrary to our most funda- 
mental inclinations and instincts. 

Even if society were unable to obtain these con- 
cessions and sacrifices from us except by a material 
constraint, it might awaken in us only the idea of 
a physical force to which we must give way of ne- 
cessity, instead of that of a moral power such as 
religions adore. But as a matter of fact,.the empire 
which it holds over consciences is due much less 
to the physical supremacy of which it has the privi- 
lege than to the moral authority with which it is 
invested. If we yield to its orders, it is not merely 
because it is strong enough to triumph over our re- 
sistance; it is primarily because it is the object of a 
venerable respect. 

We say that an object, whether individual or 
collective, inspires respect when the representation 
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expressing it in the mind is gifted with such a 
force that it automatically causes or inhibits ac- 
tions, without regard for any consideration relative 
to their useful or injurious effects. When we obey 
somebody because of the moral authority which 
we recognize in him, we follow out his opinions, 
not because they seem wise, but because a certain 
sort of physical energy is imminent in the idea that 
we form of this person, which conquers our will 
and inclines it in the indicated direction. Respect 
is the emotion which we experience when we feel 
this interior and wholly spiritual pressure operat- 
ing upon us. Then we are not determined by the 
advantages or inconveniences of the attitude which 
is prescribed or recommended to us; it is by the 
way in which we represent to ourselves the person 
recommending or prescribing it. This is why com- 
mands generally take a short, peremptory form 
leaving no place for hesitation; it is because, in so 
far as it is a command and goes by its own force, it 
excludes all idea of deliberation or calculation; it 
gets its efficacy from the intensity of the mental 
state in which it is placed. It is this intensity which 
creates what is called a moral ascendancy. 

Now the ways of action to which society is 
strongly enough attached to impose them upon its 
members, are, by that very fact, marked with a 
distinctive sign provocative of respect. Since they 
are elaborated in common, the vigour with which 
they have been thought of by each particular mind 
is retained in all the other minds, and reciprocally. 
The representations which express them within 
each of us have an intensity which no purely private 
states of consciousness could ever attain; for they 
have the strength of the innumerable individual rep- 
resentations which have served to form each of 
them. It is society who speaks through the mouths 
of those who affirm them in our presence; it is so- 
ciety whom we hear in hearing them; and the voice 
of all has an accent which that of one alone could 
never have. The very violence with which society 
reacts, by way of blame or material suppression, 
against every attempted dissidence, contributes to 
strengthening its empire by manifesting the com- 
mon conviction through this burst of ardour. In a 
word, when something is the object of such a state 
of opinion, the representation which each individ- 
ual has of it gains a power of action from its origins 
and the conditions in which it was born, which 
even those feel who do not submit themselves to it. 
It tends to repel the representations which contra- 
dict it, and it keeps them at a distance; on the other 
hand, it commands those acts which will realize it, 
and it does so, not by a material coercion or by the 
perspective of something of this sort, but by the 
simple radiation of the mental energy which it con- 


tains. It tas an efficacy coming solely from its psy- 
chical properties, and it is by just this sign that 
moral authority is recognized. So opinion, primarily 
a social thing, is a source of authority, and it might 
even be asked whether all authority is not the 
daughter of opinion.’ It may be objected that sci- 
ence is often the antagonist of opinion, whose er- 
rors it combats and rectifies. But it cannot succeed 
in this task if it does not have sufficient authority, 
and it can obtain this authority only from opinion 
itself. If a people did not have faith in science, all 
the scientific demonstrations in the world would 
be without any influence whatsoever over their 
minds. Even to-day, if science happened to resist a 
very strong current of public opinion, it would risk 
losing its credit there.’ 

Since it is in spiritual ways that social pressure 
exercises itself, it could not fail to give men the idea 
that outside themselves there exist one or several 
powers, both moral and, at the same time, effica- 
cious, upon which they depend. They must think of 
these powers, at least in part, as outside themselves, 
for these address them in a tone of command and 
sometimes even order them to do violence to their 
most natural inclinations. It is undoubtedly true 
that if they were able to see that these influences 
which they feel emanate from society, then the 
mythological system of interpretations would never 
be born. But social action follows ways that are 
too circuitous and obscure, and employs psychical 
mechanisms that are too complex to allow the ordi- 
nary observer to see whence it comes. As long as 
scientific analysis does not come to teach it to them, 
men know well that they are acted upon, but they 
do not know by whom. So they must invent by 


1. This is the case at least with all moral authority 
recognized as such by the group as a whole. 

2. We hope that this analysis and those which follow will 
put an end to an inexact interpretation of our thought, from 
which more than one misunderstanding has resulted. Since 
we have made constraint the outward sign by which social 
facts can be the most easily recognized and distinguished 
from the facts of individual psychology, it has been assumed 
that according to our opinion, physical constraint is the 
essential thing for social life. As a matter of fact, we have 
never considered it more than the material and apparent 
expression of an interior and profound fact which is wholly 
ideal: this is moral authority. The problem of sociology— 
if we can speak of a sociological problem—consists in 
seeking, among the different forms of external constraint, 
the different sorts of moral authority corresponding to them 
and in discovering the causes which have determined these 
latter. The particular question which we are treating in this 
present work has as its principal object, the discovery of the 
form under which that particular variety of moral author- 
ity which is inherent in all that is religious has been born, 
and out of what elements it is made. It will be seen presently 
that even if we do make social pressure one of the distinc- 
tive characteristics of sociological phenomena, we do not 
mean to say that it is the only one. We shall show another 
aspect of the collective life, nearly opposite to the preceding 
one, but none the less real. 
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themselves the idea of these powers with which they 
feel themselves in connection, and from that, we 
are able to catch a glimpse of the way by which 
they were led to represent them under forms that 
are really foreign to their nature and to transfigure 
them by thought. 

But a god is not merely an authority upon whom 
we depend; it is a force upon which our strength 
relies. The man who has obeyed his god and who, 
for this reason, believes the god is with him, ap- 
proaches the world with confidence and with the 
feeling of an increased energy. Likewise, social ac- 
tion does not confine itself to demanding sacrifices, 
privations and efforts from us. For the collective 
force is not entirely outside of us; it does not act 
upon us wholly from without; but rather, since so- 
ciety cannot exist except in and through individual 
consciousness,’ this force must also penetrate us 
and organize itself within us; it thus becomes an 
integral part of our being and by that very fact this 
is elevated and magnified. 

There are occasions when this strengthening and 
vivifying action of society is especially apparent. 
In the midst of an assembly animated by a com- 
mon passion, we become susceptible of acts and 
sentiments of which we are incapable when reduced 
to our own forces; and when the assembly is dis- 
solved and when, finding ourselves alone again, we 
fall back to our ordinary level, we are then able to 
measure the height to which we have been raised 
above ourselves. History abounds in examples of 
this sort. It is enough to think of the night of the 
Fourth of August, 1789, when an assembly was 
suddenly led to an act of sacrifice and abnegation 
which each of its members had refused the day 
before, and at which they were all surprised the day 
after. This is why all parties, political, economic 
or confessional, are careful to have periodical re- 
unions where their members may revivify their 
common faith by manifesting it in common. To 
strengthen those sentiments which, if left to them- 
selves, would soon weaken, it is sufficient to bring 
those who hold them together and to put them into 
closer and more active relations with one another. 
This is the explanation of the particular attitude of 
a man speaking to a crowd, at least if he has suc- 
ceeded in entering into communion with it. His 
language has a grandiloquence that would be ridic- 
ulous in ordinary circumstances; his gestures show 
a certain domination; his very thought is impatient 
of all rules, and easily falls into all sorts of excesses. 
It is because he feels within him an abnormal over- 
supply of force which overflows and tries to burst 


ah Of course this does not mean to say that the collective 
consciousness does not have distinctive characteristics of 
its Own. 


out from him; sometimes he even has the feeling 
that he is dominated by a moral force which is 
greater than he and of which he is only the inter- 
preter. It is by this trait that we are able to recog- 
nize what has often been called the demon of ora- 
torical inspiration. Now this exceptional increase 
of force is something very real; it comes to him 
from the very group which he addresses. The senti- 
ments provoked by his words come back to him, 
but enlarged and amplified, and to this degree they 
strengthen his own sentiment. The passionate ener- 
gies he arouses re-echo within him and quicken his 
vital tone. It is no longer a simple individual who 
speaks; it is a group incarnate and personified. 

Beside these passing and intermittent states, 
there are other more durable ones, where this 
strengthening influence of society makes itself felt 
with greater consequences and frequently even with 
greater brilliancy. There are periods in history 
when, under the influence of some great collective 
shock, social interactions have become much more 
frequent and active. Men look for each other and 
assemble together more than ever. That general ef- 
fervescence results which is characteristic of revo- 
lutionary or creative epochs. Now this greater ac- 
tivity results in a general stimulation of individual 
forces. Men see more and differently now than in 
normal times. Changes are not merely of shades 
and degrees; men become different. The passions 
moving them are of such an intensity that they can- 
not be satisfied except by violent and unrestrained 
actions, actions of superhuman heroism or of 
bloody barbarism. This is what explains the Cru- 
sades, for example, or many of the scenes, either 
sublime or savage, of the French Revolution. Un- 
der the influence of the general exaltation, we see 
the most mediocre and inoffensive bourgeois be- 
come either a hero or a butcher. And so clearly are 
all these mental processes the ones that are also at 
the root of religion that the individuals themselves 
have often pictured the pressure before which they 
thus gave way in a distinctly religious form. The 
Crusaders believed that they felt God present in the 
midst of them, enjoining them to go to the con- 
quest of the Holy Land; Joan of Arc believed that 
she obeyed celestial voices. 

But it is not only in exceptional circumstances 
that this stimulating action of society makes itself 
felt; there is not, so to speak, a moment in our lives 
when some current of energy does not come to us 
from without. The man who has done his duty finds, 
in the manifestations of every sort expressing the 
sympathy, esteem or affection which his fellows 
have for him, a feeling of comfort, of which he 
does not ordinarily take account, but which sus- 
tains him, none the less. The sentiments which so- 
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ciety has for him raise the sentiments which he 
has for himself. Because he is in moral harmony 
with his comrades, he has more confidence, courage 
and boldness in action, just like the believer who 
thinks that he feels the regard of his god turned 
graciously towards him. It thus produces, as it 
were, a perpetual sustenance for our moral nature. 
Since this varies with a multitude of external cir- 
cumstances, as our relations with the groups about 
us are more or less active and as these groups them- 
selves vary, we cannot fail to feel that this moral 
support depends upon an external cause; but we 
do not perceive where this cause is nor what it is. 
So we ordinarily think of it under the form of a 
moral power which, though immanent in us, rep- 
resents within us something not ourselves: this is 
the moral conscience, of which, by the way, men 
have never made even a slightly distinct representa- 
tion except by the aid of religious symbols. 

In addition to these free forces which are con- 
stantly coming to renew our own, there are others 
which are fixed in the methods and traditions which 
we employ. We speak a language that we did not 
make; we use instniments that we did not invent; 
we invoke rights that we did not found; a treasury 
of knowledge is transmitted to each generation that 
it did not gather itself, etc. It is to society that we 
owe these varied benefits of civilization, and if we 
do not ordinarily see the source from which we 
get them, we at least know that they are not our 
own work. Now it is these things that give man his 
own place among things; a man is a man only be- 
cause he is civilized. So he could not escape the 
feeling that outside of him there are active causes 
from which he gets the characteristic attributes of 
his nature and which, as benevolent powers, assist 
him, protect him and assure him of a privileged 
fate. And of course he must attribute to these 
powers a dignity corresponding to the great value 
of the good things he attributes to them. 

Thus the environment in which we live seems to 
us to be peopled with forces that are at once im- 
perious and helpful, august and gracious, and with 
which we have relations. Since they exercise over 
us a pressure of which we are conscious, we are 
forced to localize them outside ourselves, just as 
we do for the objective causes of our sensations. 
But the sentiments which they inspire in us differ 
in nature from those which we have for simple 
visible objects. As long as these latter are reduced 
to their empirical characteristics as shown in ordi- 
nary experience, and as long as the religious imagi- 
nation has not metamorphosed them, we entertain 
for them no feeling which resembles respect, and 
they contain within them nothing that is able to 
raise us outside ourselves. Therefore, the repre- 


sentations which express them appear to us to be 
very different from those aroused in us by collective 
influences. The two form two distinct and separate 
mental states in our consciousness, just as do the 
two forms of life to which they correspond. Con- 
sequently, we get the impression that we are in re- 
lations with two distinct sorts of reality and that a 
sharply drawn line of demarcation separates them 
from each other: on the one hand is the world of 
profane things, on the other, that of sacred things. 

Also, in the present day just as much as in the 
past, we see society constantly creating sacred 
things out of ordinary ones. If it happens to fall in 
love with a man and if it thinks it has found in him 
the principal aspirations that move it, as well as 
the means of satisfying them, this man will be 
raised above the others and, as it were, deified. 
Opinion will invest him with a majesty exactly anal- 
ogous to that protecting the gods. This is what has 
happened to so many sovereigns in whom their age 
had faith: if they were not made gods, they were 
at least regarded as direct representatives of the 
deity. And the fact that it is society alone which is 
the author of these varieties of apotheosis, is evi- 
dent since it frequently chances to consecrate men 
thus who have no right to it from their own merit, 
The simple deference inspired by men invested with 
high social functions is not different in nature from 
religious respect. It is expressed by the same move- 
ments: a man keeps at a distance from a high per- 
sonage; he approaches him only with precautions; 
in conversing with him, he uses other gestures and 
language than those used with ordinary mortals. 
The sentiment felt on these occasions is so closely 
related to the religious sentiment that many peoples 
have confounded the two. In order to explain the 
consideration accorded to princes, nobles and poli- 
tical chiefs, a sacred character has been attributed 
to them. In Melanesia and Polynesia, for example, 
it is said that an influential man has mana, and that 
his influence is due to this mana. However, it is evi- 
dent that his situation is due solely to the impor- 
tance attributed to him by public opinion. Thus the 
moral power conferred by opinion and that with 
which sacred beings are invested are at bottom of 
a single origin and made up of the same elements. 
That is why a single word is able to designate the 
two. 

In addition to men, society also consecrates 
things, especially ideas. If a belief is unanimously 
shared by a people, then, for the reason which we 
pointed out above, it is forbidden to touch it, that 
is to say, to deny it or to contest it. Now the pro- 
hibition of criticism is an interdiction like the others 
and proves the presence of something sacred. Even 
to-day, howsoever great may be the liberty which 
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we accord to others, a man who should totally deny 
progress or ridicule the human ideal to which mod- 
ern societies are attached, would produce the effect 
of a sacrilege. There is at least one principle which 
those the most devoted to the free examination of 
everything tend to place above discussion and to 
regard as untouchable, that is to say, as sacred: 
this is the very principle of free examination. 

This aptitude of society for setting itself up as 
a god or for creating gods was never more apparent 
than during the first years of the French Revolu- 
tion. At this time, in fact, under the influence of 
the general enthusiasm, things purely laical by na- 
ture were transformed by public opinion into sacred 
things: these were the Fatherland, Liberty, Rea- 
son. A religion tended to become established which 
had its dogmas, symbols, altars and feasts. It was to 
these spontaneous aspirations that the cult of Rea- 
son and the Supreme Being attempted to give a 
sort of official satisfaction. It is true that this reli- 
gious renovation had only an ephemeral duration. 
But that was because the patriotic enthusiasm which 
at first transported the masses soon relaxed. The 
cause being gone, the effect could not remain. But 
this experiment, though short-lived, keeps all its 
sociological interest. It remains true that in one 


determined case we have seen society and its es- 
sential ideas become, directly and with no trans- 
figuration of any sort, the object of a veritable cult. 

All these facts allow us to catch glimpses of how 
the clan was able to awaken within its members 
the idea that outside of them there exist forces 
which dominate them and at the same time sustain 
them, that is to say in fine, religious forces: it is 
because there is no society with which the primitive 
is more directly and closely connected. The bonds 
uniting him to the tribe are much more lax and 
more feebly felt. Although this is not at all strange 
or foreign to him, it is with the people of his own 
clan that he has the greatest number of things in 
common; it is the action of this group that he feels 
the most directly; so it is this also which, in prefer- 
ence to all others, should express itself in religious 
symbols. 

But this first explanation has been too general, 
for it is applicable to every sort of society indiffer- 
ently, and consequently to every sort of religion. 
Let us attempt to determine exactly what form this 
collective action takes in the clan and how it arouses 
the sensation of sacredness there. For there is no 
place where it is more easily observable or more 
apparent in its results. 


2. Ideas and Religious Interests 


BY MAX WEBER 


The Religious Foundations 
of Worldly Asceticism 


IT WOULD ALMOST SEEM as though 
we had best completely ignore both the dogmatic 
foundations and the ethical theory and confine our 
attention to the moral practice so far as it can be 
determined. That, however, is not true. The various 
different dogmatic roots of ascetic morality did no 
doubt die out after terrible struggles. But the orig- 
inal connection with those dogmas has left behind 
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important traces in the later undogmatic ethics; 
moreover, only the knowledge of the original body 
of ideas can help us to understand the connection 
of that morality with the idea of the after-life which 
absolutely dominated the most spiritual men of that 
time. Without its power, overshadowing everything 
else, no moral awakening which seriously influ- 
enced practical life came into being in that period. 

We are naturally not concerned with the question 
of what was theoretically and officially taught in the 
ethical compendia of the time, however much prac- 
tical significance this may have had through the in- 
fluence of Church discipline, pastoral work, and 
preaching. We are interested rather in something 
entirely different: the influence of those psychologi- 
cal sanctions which, originating in religious belief 
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and the practice of religion, gave a direction to prac- 
tical conduct and held the individual to it. 


* * * 


That great historic process in the development of 
religions, the elimination of magic from the world 
which had begun with the old Hebrew prophets and, 
in conjunction with Hellenistic scientific thought, 
had repudiated all magical means to salvation as 
superstition and sin, came here to its logical conclu- 
sion. ‘The genuine Puritan even rejected all signs of 
religious ceremony at the grave and buried his near- 
est and dearest without song or ritual in order that 
no superstition, no trust in the effects of magical and 
sacramental forces on salvation, should creep in. 

There was not only no magical means of attaining 
the grace of God for those to whom God had de- 
cided to deny it, but no means whatever. Combined 
with the harsh doctrines of the absolute transcen- 
dentality of God and the corruption of everything 
pertaining to the flesh, this inner isolation of the in- 
dividual contains, on the one hand, the reason for 
the entirely negative attitude of Puritanism to all the 
sensuous and emotional elements in culture and in 
religion, because they are of no use toward salva- 
tion and promote sentimental illusions and idola- 
trous superstitions. Thus it provides a basis for a 
fundamental antagonism to sensuous culture of all 
kinds. On the other hand, it forms one of the roots 
of that disillusioned and pessimistically inclined in- 
dividualism which can even to-day be identified in 
the national characters and the institutions of the 
peoples with a Puritan past, in such a striking con- 
trast to the quite different spectacles through which 
the Enlightenment later looked upon men. We can 
clearly identify the traces of the influence of the doc- 
trine of predestination in the elementary forms of 
conduct and attitude toward life in the era with 
which we are concerned, even where its authority 
as a dogma was on the decline. It was in fact only 
the most extreme form of that exclusive trust in 
God in which we are here interested. It comes out 
for instance in the strikingly frequent repetition, 
especially in the English Puritan literature, of warn- 
ings against any trust in the aid of friendship of men. 
Even the amiable Baxter counsels deep distrust of 
even one’s closest friend, and Bailey directly exhorts 
to trust no one and to say nothing compromising to 
anyone. Only God should be your confidant. In 
striking contrast to Lutheranism, this attitude 
toward life was also connected with the quiet dis- 
appearance of the private confession, of which Cal- 
vin was suspicious only on account of its possible 
sacramental misinterpretation, from all the regions 
of fully developed Calvinism. That was an occur- 
rence of the greatest importance. In the first place it 
is a symptom of the type of influence this religion 


exercised. Further, however, it was a psychological 
stimulus to the development of their ethical attitude. 
The means to a periodical discharge of the emo- 
tional sense of sin was done away with. 

Of the consequences for the ethical conduct of 
everyday life we speak later. But for the general 
religious situation of a man the consequences are 
evident. In spite of the necessity of membership in 
the true Church for salvation, the Calvinist’s inter- 
course with his God was carried on in deep spiritual 
isolation. To see the specific results of this peculiar 
atmosphere, it is only necessary to read Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, by far the most widely read book 
of the whole Puritan literature. In the description of 
Christian’s attitude after he had realized that he was 
living in the City of Destruction and he had received 
the call to take up his pilgrimage to the celestial city, 
wife and children cling to him, but stopping his ears 
with his fingers and crying, “life, eternal life,” he 
staggers forth across the fields. No refinement could 
surpass the naive feeling of the tinker who, writing 
in his prison cell, earned the applause of a believing 
world, in expressing the emotions of the faithful 
Puritan, thinking only of his own salvation. 

* * * 

It seems at first a mystery how the undoubted 
superiority of Calvinism in social organization can 
be connected with this tendency to tear the indi- 
vidual away from the closed ties with which he is 
bound to this world. But, however strange it may 
seem, it follows from the peculiar form which the 
Christian brotherly love was forced to take under 
the pressure of the inner isolation of the individual 
through the Calvinistic faith. In the first place it fol- 
lows dogmatically. The world exists to serve the 
glorification of God and for that purpose alone. The 
elected Christian is in the world only to increase this 
glory of God by fulfilling His commandments to 
the best of his ability. But God requires social 
achievement of the Christian because He wills that 
social life shall be organized according to His com- 
mandments, in accordance with that purpose. The 
social activity of the Christian in the world is solely 
activity in majorem gloriam Dei. This character is 
hence shared by labour in a calling which serves the 
mundane life of the community. Even in Luther we 
found specialized labour in callings justified in terms 
of brotherly love. But what for him remained an 
uncertain, purely intellectual suggestion became for 
the Calvinists a characteristic element in their ethi- 
cal system. Brotherly love, since it may only be 
practised for the glory of God and not in the service 
of the flesh, is expressed in the first place in the ful- 
filment of the daily tasks given by the lex naturae; 
and in the process this fulfilment assumes a pecul- 
iarly objective and impersonal character, that of 
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service in the interest of the rational organization of 
our social environment. For the wonderfully pur- 
poseful organization and arrangement of this cos- 
mos is, according both to the revelation of the Bible 
and to natural intuition, evidently designed by God 
to serve the utility of the human race. This makes 
labour in the service of impersonal social usefulness 
appear to promote the glory of God and hence to be 
willed by Him. The complete elimination of the 
theodicy problem and of all those questions about 
the meaning of the world and of life, which have 
tortured others, was as self-evident to the Puritan 
as, for quite different reasons, to the Jew, and even 
in a certain sense to all the non-mystical types of 
Christian religion. 

To this economy of forces Calvinism added an- 
other tendency which worked in the same direction. 
The conflict between the individual and the ethic 
(in S6ren Kierkegaard’s sense) did not exist for 
Calvinism, although it placed the individual entirely 
on his own responsibility in religious matters. This 
is not the place to analyse the reasons for this fact, 
or its significance for the political and economic 
rationalism of Calvinism. The source of the utili- 
tarian character of Calvinistic ethics lies here, and 
important peculiarities of the Calvinistic idea of the 
calling were derived from the same source as well. 
But for the moment we must return to the special 
consideration of the doctrine of predestination. 

For us the decisive problem is: How was this doc- 
trine borne in an age to which the after-life was not 
only more important, but in many ways also more 
certain, than all the interests of life in this world? 
The question, Am I one of the elect? must sooner or 
later have arisen for every believer and have forced 
ail other interests into the background. And how 
can I be sure of this state of grace? 

k as * 

It was impossible, at least so far as the question 
of a man’s own state of grace arose, to be satisfied 
with Calvin’s trust in the testimony of the expectant 
faith resulting from grace, even though. the ortho- 
dox doctrine had never formally abandoned that 
criterion. Above all, practical pastoral work, which 
had immediately to deal with all the suffering caused 
by the doctrine, could not be satisfied. It met these 
difficulties in various ways. So far as predestination 
was not reinterpreted, toned down, or fundamen- 
tally abandoned, two principal, mutually connected, 
types of pastoral advice appear. On the one hand it 
is held to be an absolute duty to consider oneself 
chosen, and to combat all doubts as temptation of 
the devil, since lack of self-confidence is the result 
of insufficient faith, hence of imperfect grace. The 
exhortation of the apostle to make fast one’s own 
call is here interpreted as a duty to attain certainty 


of one’s own election and justification in the daily 
struggle of life. In the place of the humble sinners 
to whom Luther promises grace if they trust them- 
selves to God in penitent faith are bred those self- 
confident saints whom we can rediscover in the hard 
Puritan merchants of the heroic age of capitalism 
and in isolated instances down to the present. On 
the other hand, in order to attain that self-confi- 
dence intense worldly activity is recommended as 
the most suitable means. It and it alone disperses 
religious doubts and gives the certainty of grace. 


* * * 


In practice this means that God helps those who 
help themselves. Thus the Calvinist, as it is some- 
times put, himself creates his own salvation, or, as 
would be more correct, the conviction of it. But this 
creation cannot, as in Catholicism, consist in a 
gradual accumulation of individual good works to 
one’s credit, but rather in a systematic self-control 
which at every moment stands before the inexorable 
alternative, chosen or damned. This brings us to a 
very important point in our investigation. 


a * * 


The rationalization of the world, the elimination 
of magic as a means to salvation, the Catholics had 
not carried nearly so far as the Puritans (and before 
them the Jews) had done. To the Catholic the abso- 
lution of his Church was a compensation for his 
own imperfection. The priest was a magician who 
performed the miracle of transubstantiation, and 
who held the key to eternal life in his hand. One 
could turn to him in grief and penitence. He dis- 
pensed atonement, hope of grace, certainty of for- 
giveness, and thereby granted release from that tre- 
mendous tension to which the Calvinist was doomed 
by an inexorable fate, admitting of no mitigation. 
For him such friendly and human comforts did not 
exist. He could not hope to atone for hours of weak- 
ness or of thoughtlessness by increased good will at 
other times, as the Catholic or even the Lutheran 
could. The God of Calvinism demanded of his be- 
lievers not single good works, but a life of good 
works combined into a unified system. There was no 
place for the very human Catholic cycle of sin, re- 
pentance, atonement, release, followed by renewed 
sin. Nor was there any balance of merit fora life as a 
whole which could be adjusted by temporal punish- 
ments or the Churches’ means of grace. 

The moral conduct of the average man was thus 
deprived of its planless and unsystematic charac- 
ter and subjected to a consistent method for conduct 
as a whole. 


* * * 


Sebastian Franck struck the central characteristic 
of this type of religion when he saw the significance 
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of the Reformation in the fact that now every Chris- 
tian had to be a monk all his life. The drain of 
asceticism from everyday worldly life had been 
stopped by a dam, and those passionately spiritual 
natures which had formerly supplied the highest 
type of monk were now forced to pursue their 
ascetic ideals within mundane occupations. 

But in the course of its development Calvinism 
added something positive to this, the idea of the 
necessity of proving one’s faith in worldly activity. 
Therein it gave the broader groups of religiously in- 
clined people a positive incentive to asceticism. By 
founding its ethic in the doctrine of predestination, 
it substituted for the spiritual aristocracy of monks 
outside of and above the world the spiritual aristoc- 
racy of the predestined saints of God within the 
world. It was an aristocracy which, with its charac- 
ter indelebilis, was divided from the eternally 
damned remainder of humanity by a more impass- 
able and in its invisibility more terrifying gulf, than 
separated the monk of the Middle Ages from the 
rest of the world about him, a gulf which penetrated 
all social relations with {ts sharp brutality. This con- 
sciousness of divine grace of the elect and holy was 
accompanied by an attitude toward the sin of one’s 
neighbour, not of sympathetic understanding based 
on consciousness of one’s own weakness, but of 
hatred and contempt for him as an enemy of God 
bearing the signs of eternal damnation. 


* * * 


As he observed his own conduct, the later Puritan 
also observed that of God and saw His finger in all 
the details of life. And, contrary to the strict doc- 
trine of Calvin, he always knew why God took this 
or that measure. The process of sanctifying life 
could thus almost take on the character of a business 
enterprise. A thoroughgoing Christianization of the 
whole of life was the consequence of this methodical 
quality of ethical conduct into which Calvinism as 
distinct from Lutheranism forced men. That this 
rationality was decisive in its influence on practical 
life must always be borne in mind in order rightly 
to understand the influence of Calvinism. 


Asceticism and the Spirit of Capitalism 


Baxter was a Presbyterian and an apologist of 
the Westminster Synod, but at the same time, like 
so many of the best spirits of his time, gradually 
grew away from the dogmas of pure Calvinism. At 
heart he opposed Cromwell’s usurpation as he 
would any revolution. He was unfavourable to the 
sects and the fanatical enthusiasm of the saints, but 
was very broad-minded about external peculiarities 
and objective towards his opponents. He sought his 


field of labour most especially in the practical pro- 
motion of the moral life through the Church. In the 
pursuit of this end, as one of the most successful 
ministers known to history, he placed his services at 
the disposal of the Parliamentary Government, of 
Cromwell, and of the Restoration, until he retired 
from office under the last, before St. Bartholomew’s 
day. His Christian Directory is the most complete 
compendium of Puritan ethics, and is continually 
adjusted to the practical experiences of his own min- 
isterial activity. In comparison we shall make use 
of Spener’s Theologische Bedenken, as representa- 
tive of German Pietism, Barclay’s Apology for the 
Quakers, and some other representatives of ascetic 
ethics, which, however, in the interest of space, will 
be limited as far as possible. 
oe * * 


Examples of the condemnation of the pursuit of 
money and goods may be gathered without end 
from Puritan writings, and may be contrasted with 
the late medieval ethical literature, which was 
much more open-minded on this point. 

Moreover, these doubts were meant with perfect 
seriousness; only it is necessary to examine them 
somewhat more closely in order to understand their 
true ethical significance and implications. The real 
moral objection is to relaxation in the security of 
possession, the enjoyment of wealth with the con- 
sequence of idleness and the temptations of the 
flesh, above all of distraction from the pursuit of a 
righteous life. In fact, it is only because possession 
involves this danger of relaxation that it is objec- 
tionable at all. For the saints’ everlasting rest is in 
the next world; on earth man must, to be certain of 
his state of grace, “do the works of him who sent 
him, as long as it is yet day.” Not leisure and enjoy- 
ment, but only activity serves to increase the glory 
of God, according to the definite manifestations of 
His will. 

Waste of time is thus the first and in principle the 
deadliest of sins. The span of human life is infinitely 
short and precious to make sure of one’s own elec: 
tion. Loss of time through sociability, idle talk, 
luxury, even more sleep than is necessary for health, 
six to at most eight hours, is worthy of absolute 
moral condemnation. It does not yet hold, with 
Franklin, that time is money, but the proposition is 
true in a certain spiritual sense. It is infinitely valu- 
able because every hour lost is lost to labour for the 
glory of God. Thus inactive contemplation is alse 
valueless, or even directly reprehensible if it is at 
the expense of one’s daily work. For it is less pleas- 
ing to God than the active performance of His will 
in a calling. Besides, Sunday is provided for that, 
and, according to Baxter, it is always those who are 
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not diligent in their callings who have no time for 
God when the occasion demands it. 

Accordingly, Baxter’s principal work is domi- 
nated by the continually repeated, often almost pas- 
sionate preaching of hard, continuous bodily or 
mental labour. It is due to a combination of two 
different motives. Labour is, on the one hand, an 
approved ascetic technique, as it always has been 
in the Western Church, in sharp contrast not only 
to the Orient but to almost all monastic rules the 
world over. It is in particular the specific defence 
against all those temptations which Puritanism 
united under the name of the unclean life, whose 
réle for it was by no means small. The sexual asceti- 
cism of Puritanism differs only in degree, not in 
fundamental principle, from that of monasticism; 
and on account of the Puritan conception of mar- 
riage, its practical influence is more far-reaching 
than that of the latter. For sexual intercourse is per- 
mitted, even within marriage, only as the means 
willed by God for the increase of His glory accord- 
ing to the commandment, “Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply.” Along with a moderate vegetable diet and 
cold baths, the same prescription is given for all 
sexual temptations as is used against religious 
doubts and a sense of moral unworthiness: “Work 
hard in your calling.” But the most important thing 
was that even beyond that labour came to be con- 
sidered in itself the end of life, ordained as such by 
God. St. Paul’s “He who will not work shall not 
eat” holds unconditionally for everyone. Unwilling- 
ness to work is symptomatic of the lack of grace. 


* * * 


Wealth is thus bad ethically only in so far as it is 
a temptation to idleness and sinful enjoyment of life, 
and its acquisition is bad only when it is with the 
purpose of later living merrily and without care. But 
as a performance of duty in a calling it is not only 
morally permissible, but actually enjoined. The 
parable of the servant who was rejected because he 
did not increase the talent which was entrusted to 
him seemed to say so directly. To wish to be poor 
was, it was often argued, the same as wishing to be 
unhealthy; it is objectionable as a glorification of 
works and derogatory to the glory of God. Espe- 
cially begging, on the part of one able to work, is 
not only the sin of slothfulness, but a violation of 
the duty of brotherly love according to the Apostle’s 
own word. 

The emphasis on the ascetic importance of a fixed 
calling provided an ethical justification of the mod- 
ern specialized division of labour. In a similar way 
the providential interpretation of profit-making jus- 
tified the activities of the business man. The superior 
indulgence of the seigneur and the parvenu ostenta- 


tion of the nouveau riche are equally detestable to 
asceticism. But, on the other hand, it has the highest 
ethical appreciation of the sober, middle-class, self- 
made man. “God blesseth His trade” is a stock re- 
mark about those good men who had successfully 
followed the divine hints. The whole power of the 
God of the Old Testament, who rewards His people 
for their obedience in this life, necessarily exercised 
a similar influence on the Puritan who, following 
Baxter’s advice, compared his own state of grace 
with that of the heroes of the Bible, and in the proc- 
ess interpreted the statements of the Scriptures as 
the articles of a book of statutes. 


% * * 


Man is only a trustee of the goods which have 
come to him through God’s grace. He must, like the 
servant in the parable, give an account of every 
penny entrusted to him, and it is at least hazardous 
to spend any of it for a purpose which does not serve 
the glory of God but only one’s own enjoyment. 
What person, who keeps his eyes open, has not met 
representatives of this view-point even in the pres- 
ent? The idea of a man’s duty to his possessions, to 
which he subordinates himself as an obedient stew- 
ard, or even as an acquisitive machine, bears with 
chilling weight on his life. The greater the posses- 
sions the heavier, if the ascetic attitude toward life 
stands the test, the feeling of responsibility for them, 
for holding them undiminished for the glory of God 
and increasing them by restless effort. The origin of 
this type of life also extends in certain roots, like so 
many aspects of the spirit of capitalism, back into 
the Middle Ages. But it was in the ethic of ascetic 
Protestantism that it first found a consistent ethical 
foundation. Its significance for the development of 
capitalism is obvious. 

This worldly Protestant asceticism, as we may re- 
capitulate up to this point, acted powerfully against 
the spontaneous enjoyment of possessions; it re- 
stricted consumption, especially of luxuries. On the 
other hand, it had the psychological effect of freeing 
the acquisition of goods from the inhibitions of tra- 
ditionalistic ethics. It broke the bonds of the impulse 
of acquisition in that it not only legalized it, but (in 
the sense discussed) looked upon it as directly willed 
by God. The campaign against the temptations of 
the flesh, and the dependence on external things, 
was, as besides the Puritans the great Quaker apolo- 
gist Barclay expressly says, not a struggle against 
the rational acquisition, but against the irrational 
use of wealth. 

But this irrational use was exemplified in the out- 
ward forms of luxury which their code condemned 
as idolatry of the flesh, however natural they had 
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appeared to the feudal mind. On the other hand, 
they approved the rational and utilitarian uses of 
wealth which were willed by God for the needs of 
the individual and the community. They did not 
wish to impose mortification on the man of wealth, 
but the use of his means for necessary and practical 
things. The idea of comfort characteristically limits 
the extent of ethically permissible expenditures. It is 
naturally no accident that the development of a 
manner of living consistent with that idea may be 
observed earliest and most clearly among the most 
consistent representatives of this whole attitude 
toward life. Over against the glitter and ostentation 
of feudal magnificence which, resting on an un- 
sound economic basis, prefers a sordid elegance to 
a sober simplicity, they set the clean and solid com- 
fort of the middle-class home as an ideal. 

On the side of the production of private wealth, 
asceticism condemned both dishonesty and impul- 


sive avarice. What was condemned as covetousness, 
Mammonism, etc., was the pursuit of riches for 
their own sake. For wealth in itself was a tempta- 
tion. But here asceticism was the power “which ever 
seeks the good but ever creates evil”; what was evil 
in its sense was possession and its temptations. For, 
in conformity with the Old Testament and in anal- 
ogy to the ethical valuation of good works, asceti- 
cism looked upon the pursuit of wealth as an end 
in itself as highly reprehensible; but the attainment 
of it as a fruit of labour in a calling was a sign of 
God’s blessing. And even more important: the re- 
ligious valuation of restless, continuous, systematic 
work in a worldly calling, as the highest means to 
asceticism, and at the same time the surest and most 
evident proof of rebirth and genuine faith, must 
have been the most powerful conceivable lever for 
the expansion of that attitude toward life which we 
have here called the spirit of capitalism. 


3. The Libido’s Attachment to Objects 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


IN EVERY WAY analogous to hunger, 
libido is the force by means of which the instinct, 
in this case the sexual instinct, as, with hunger, the 
nutritional instinct, achieves expression. 

Keep in view at the moment the idea that the 
sexual life—the libido-function, as we call it—does 
not first spring up in its final form, does not even 
expand along the lines of its earliest forms, but goes 
through a series of successive phases unlike one an- 
other; in short, that many changes occur in it, like 
those in the development of the caterpillar into the 
butterfly. The turning-point of this development is 
the subordination of all the sexual component-in- 
stincts under the primacy of the genital zone and, 
together with this, the enrolment of sexuality in the 
service of the reproductive function. Before this 
happens the sexual life is, so to say, disparate— 
independent activities of single component-impulses 
each seeking organ-pleasure (pleasure in a bodily 
organ). This anarchy is modified by attempts at 
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pre-genital “organizations,” of which the chief is 
the sadistic-anal phase, behind which is the oral, 
perhaps the most primitive. In addition there are 
the various processes, about which little is known 
as yet, which effect the transition from one stage of 
organization to the next above it. Of what signifi- 
cance this long journey over so many stages in the 
development of the libido is for comprehension of 
the neuroses we shall learn later on. 


The Theory of the Libido: Narcissism 


We have repeatedly, and again quite recently, re- 
ferred to the distinction between the sexual and the 
ego-instincts. First of all, repression showed how 
they can oppose each other, how the sexual instincts 
are then apparently brought to submission, and re- 
quired to procure their satisfaction by circuitous 
regressive paths, where in their impregnability they 
obtain compensation for their defeat. Then it ap- 
peared that from the outset they each have a differ- 
ent relation to the task-mistress, Necessity, so that 
their developments are different and they acquire 
different attitudes to the reality-principle. Finally we 
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believe we can observe that the sexual instincts are 
connected by much closer ties with the affective 
state of anxiety than are the ego-instincts—a con- 
clusion which in one important point only still seems 
incomplete. In support of it we may bring forward 
the further remarkable fact that want of satisfaction 
of hunger or thirst, the two most elemental of the 
self-preservative instincts, never results in conver- 
sion of them into anxiety, whereas the conversion of 
unsatisfied libido into anxiety is, as we have heard, 
a very well-known and frequently observed phe- 
nomenon. 

Our justification for distinguishing between sex- 
ual and ego-instincts can surely not be contested; it 
is indeed assumed by the existence of the sexual in- 
stinct as a special activity in the individual. The only 
question is what significance is to be attached to this 
distinction, how radical and decisive we intend to 
consider it. The answer to this depends upon what 
we can ascertain about the extent to which the sex- 
ual instincts, both in their bodily and their mental 
manifestations, conduct themselves differently from 
the other instincts which we set against them; and 
how important the results arising from these differ- 
ences are found to be. We have of course no motive 
for maintaining any difference in the fundamental 
nature of the two groups of instincts, and, by the 
way, it would be difficult to apprehend any. They 
both present themselves to us merely as descriptions 
of the sources of energy in the individual, and the 
discussion whether fundamentally they are one, or 
essentially different, and if one, when they became 
separated from each other, cannot be carried 
through on the basis of these concepts alone, but 
must be grounded on the biological facts underlying 
them. At present we know too little about this, and 
even if we knew more it would not be relevant to the 
task of psycho-analysis. 

We should clearly also profit very little by em- 
phasizing the primordial unity of all the instincts, as 
Jung has done, and describing all the energies which 
flow from them as “libido.” We should then be com- 
pelled to speak of sexual and asexual libido, since 
the sexual function is not to be eliminated from the 
field of mental life by any such device. The name 
libido, however, remains properly reserved for the 
instinctual forces of the sexual life, as we have 
hitherto employed it. 

In my opinion, therefore, the question how far 
the quite justifiable distinction between sexual and 
self-preservative instincts is to be carried has not 
much importance for psycho-analysis, nor is psy- 
cho-analysis competent to deal with it. From the 
biological point of view there are certainly various 
indications that the distinction is important. For the 
sexual function is the only function of a living 


organism which extends beyond the individual and 
secures its connection with its species. It is undeni- 
able that the exercise of this function does not al- 
ways bring advantage to the individual, as do his 
other activities, but that for the sake of an excep- 
tionally high degree of pleasure he is involved by 
this function in dangers which jeopardize his life 
and often enough exact it. Quite peculiar metabolic 
processes, different from all others, are probably 
required in order to preserve a portion of the indi- 
vidual’s life as a disposition for posterity. And fi- 
nally, the individual organism that regards itself as 
first in importance and its sexuality as a means like 
any other to its own satisfaction is from a biological 
point of view only an episode in a series of genera- 
tions, a short-lived appendage to a germ-plasm 
which is endowed with virtual immortality, com- 
parable to the temporary holder of an entail that will 
survive his death. 

We are not concerned with such far-reaching 
considerations, however, in the psycho-analytic 
elucidation of the neuroses. By means of following 
up the distinction between the sexual and the ego- 
instincts we have gained the key to comprehension 
of the group of transference neuroses. We were able 
to trace back their origin to a fundamental situation 
in which the sexual instincts had come into conflict 
with the self-preservative instincts, or—to express it 
biologically, though at the same time less exactly— 
in which the ego in its capacity of independent indi- 
vidual organism had entered into opposition with it- 
self in its other capacity as a member of a series of 
generations. Such a dissociation perhaps only exists 
in man, so that, taken all in all, his superiority over 
the other animals may come down to his capacity for 
neurosis. The excessive development of his libido 
and the rich elaboration of his mental life (perhaps 
directly made possible by it) seem to constitute the 
conditions which give rise to a conflict of this kind. 
It is at any rate clear that these are the conditions 
under which man has progressed so greatly beyond 
what he has in common with the animals, so that his 
capacity for neurosis would merely be the obverse 
of his capacity for cultural development. However, 
these again are but speculations which distract us 
from the task in hand. 

Our work so far has been conducted on the 
assumption that the manifestations of the sexual 
and the ego-instincts can be distinguished from one 
another. In the transference neuroses this is possible 
without any difficulty. We called the investments of 
energy directed by the ego towards the object of its 
sexual desires “libido,” and all the other investments 
proceeding from the self-preservative instincts its 
“interest”; and by following up the investments with 
libido, their transformations, and their final fates, 
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we were able to acquire our first insight into the 
workings of the forces in mental life. The trans- 
ference neuroses offered the best material for this 
exploration. The ego, however,—its composition 
out of various organizations with their structure and 
mode of functioning—remained undiscovered; we 
were led to believe that analysis of other neurotic 
disturbances would be required before light could 
be gained on these matters. 

The extension of psycho-analytic conceptions on 
to these other affections was begun in early days. 
Already in 1908 K. Abraham expressed the view 
after a discussion with me that the main characteris- 
tic of dementia precox (reckoned as one of the 
psychoses) is that in this disease the investments of 
objects with libido is lacking. (The Psycho-Sexual 
Differences between Hysteria and Dementia Pre- 
cox.) But then the question arose: what happens to 
the libido of dementia patients when it is diverted 
from its objects? Abraham did not hesitate to an- 
swer that it is turned back upon the ego, and that 
this reflex reversion of it is the source of the delu- 
sions of grandeur in dementia precox. The delusion 
of grandeur is in every way comparable to the well- 
known overestimation of the object in a love-rela- 
tionship. Thus we came for the first time to under- 
stand a feature of a psychotic affection by bringing 
it into relation to the normal mode of loving in life. 

I will tell you at once that these early views of 
Abraham’s have been retained in psycho-analysis 
and have become the basis of our position regarding 
the psychoses. We became slowly accustomed to the 
conception that the libido, which we find attached to 
certain objects and which is the expression of a de- 
sire to gain some satisfaction in these objects, can 
also abandon these objects and set the ego itself in 
their place; and gradually this view developed itself 
more and more consistently. The name for this utili- 
lization of the libido—NarcissismM—we borrowed 
from a perversion described by P. Nacke, in which 
an adult individual lavishes upon his own body all 
the caresses usually expended only upon a sexual 
object other than himself. 

Reflection then at once disclosed that if a fixation 
of this kind to the subject’s own body and his own 
person can occur it cannot be an entirely excep- 
tional or meaningless phenomenon. On the con- 
trary, it is probable that this narcissism is the univer- 
sal original condition, out of which object-love de- 
velops later without thereby necessarily effecting a 
disappearance of the narcissism. One also had to 
remember the evolution of object-libido, in which 
to begin with many of the sexual impulses are grati- 
fied on the child’s own body—as we say, auto- 
erotically—and that this capacity for auto-eroticism 


accounts for the backwardness of sexuality in learn- 
ing to conform to the reality-principle. Thus it ap- 
peared that auto-eroticism was the sexual activity 
of the narcissistic phase of direction of the libido. 

To put it briefly, we formed an idea of the relation 
between the ego-libido and the object-libido which 
I can illustrate to you by a comparison taken from 
zoology. Think of the simplest forms of life con- 
sisting of a little mass of only slightly differentiated 
protoplasmic substances. They extend protrusions 
which are called pseudopodia into which the proto- 
plasm overflows. They can, however, again with- 
draw these extensions of themselves and re-form 
themselves into a mass. We compare this extending 
of protrusions to the radiation of libido on to the 
objects, while the greatest volume of libido may yet 
remain within the ego; we infer that under normal 
conditions ego-libido can transform itself into 
object-libido without difficulty and that this can 
again subsequently be absorbed into the ego. 


* * * 


Two observations are in place here. First, how 
is the concept “narcissism” distinguished from 
“egoism”? In my opinion, narcissism is the libidinal 
complement of egoism. When one speaks of egoism 
one is thinking only of the interests of the person 
concerned, narcissism relates also to the satisfaction 
of his libidinal needs. It is possible to follow up the 
two separately for a considerable distance as prac- 
tical motives in life. A man may be absolutely 
egoistic and yet have strong libidinal attachments 
to objects, in so far as libidinal satisfaction in an 
object is a need of his ego: his egoism will then see 
to it that his desires towards the object involve no 
injury to his ego. A man may be egoistic and at the 
same time strongly narcissistic (i.e., feel very little 
need for objects), and this again either in the form 
taken by the need for direct sexual satisfaction, or 
in those higher forms of feeling derived from the 
sexual needs which are commonly called “love,” 
and as such are contrasted with “sensuality.” In 
all these situations egoism is the self-evident, the 
constant element, and narcissism the variable one. 
The antithesis of egoism, “altruism,” is not an al- 
ternative term for the investment of an object with 
libido; it is distinct from the latter in its lack of 
the desire for sexual satisfaction in the object. But 
when the condition of love is developed to its 
fullest intensity altruism coincides with the invest- 
ment of an object with libido. As a rule the sexual 
object draws to itself a portion of the ego’s narcis- 
sism, which becomes apparent in what is called the 
“sexual overestimation” of the object. If to this is 
added an altruism directed towards the object and 
derived from the egoism of the lover, the sexual 
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object becomes supreme; it has entirely swallowed 
up the ego. 


* * * 


Certain conditions—organic illness, painful ac- 
cesses of stimulation, an inflammatory condition of 
an organ—have clearly the effect of loosening the 
libido from its attachment to its objects. The libido 
which has thus been withdrawn attaches itself again 
to the ego in the form of a stronger investment of 
the diseased region of the body. Indeed, one may 
venture the assertion that in such conditions the 
withdrawal of the libido from its objects is more 
striking than the withdrawal of the egoistic interests 
from their concerns in the outer world. This seems 
to lead to a possibility of understanding hypochon- 
dria, in which some organ, without being per- 
ceptibly diseased, becomes in a very similar way 
the subject of a solicitude on the part of the ego. 
I shall, however, resist the temptation to follow this 
up, or to discuss other situations which become 
explicable or capable of exposition on this assump- 
tion of a return of the object-libido into the ego; 
for I feel bound to meet two objections which I 
know have all your attention at the moment. First 
of all, you want to know why when I discuss sleep, 
illness, and similar conditions, I insist upon dis- 
tinguishing between libido and “interests,” sexual 
instincts and ego-instincts, while the observations 
are satisfactorily explained by assuming a single 
uniform energy which is freely mobile, can invest 
either object or ego, and can serve the purposes of 
the one as well as of the other. Secondly, you will 
want to know how I can be so bold as to treat the 
detachment of the libido from its objects as the 
origin of a pathological condition, if such a trans- 
formation of object-libido into ego-libido—or into 
ego-energy in general—is a normal mental process 
repeated every day and every night. 

The answer is: Your first objection sounds a good 
one. Examination of the conditions of sleep, illness, 
and falling in love would probably never have led 
to a distinction between ego-libido and object-libido, 
or between libido and “interests.” But in this you 
omit to take into account the investigations with 
which we started, in the light of which we now re- 
gard the mental situations under discussion. The 
necessity of distinguishing between libido and “in- 
terests,’ between sexual and self-preservative in- 
stincts, has been forced upon us by our insight into 
the conflict from which the transference neuroses 
arise. We have to reckon with this distinction hence- 
forth. The assumption that object-libido can trans- 
form itself into ego-libido, in other words, that we 
shall also have to reckon with an ego-libido, appears 
to be the only one capable of solving the riddle 


of what are called the narcissistic neuroses, €.g., 
dementia precox, or of giving any satisfactory ex- 
planation of their likeness to hysteria and obses- 
sions and differences from them. We then apply 
what we have found undeniably proved in these 
cases to illness, sleep, and the condition of intense 
love. We are at liberty to apply them in any direc- 
tion and see where they will take us. The single con- 
clusion which is not directly based on analytical 
experience is that libido is libido and remains so, 
whether it is attached to objects or to the ego itself, 
and is never transformed into egoistic “interests,” 
and vice versa. This statement, however, is another 
way of expressing the distinction between sexual 
instincts and ego-instincts which we have already 
critically examined and which we shall hold to from 
heuristic motives until such time as it may prove 
valueless. 

Your second objection too raises a justifiable 
question, but it is directed to a false issue. The 
withdrawal of object-libido into the ego is certainly 
not pathogenic; it is true that it occurs every night 
before sleep can ensue, and that the process is re- 
versed upon awakening. The protoplasmic animal- 
cule draws in its protrusions and sends them out 
again at the next opportunity. But it is quite a dif- 
ferent matter when a definite, very forcible process 
compels the withdrawal of the libido from its ob- 
jects. The libido that has then become narcissistic 
can no longer find its way back to its objects, and 
this obstruction in the way of the free movement of 
the libido certainly does prove pathogenic. It seems 
that an accumulation of narcissistic libido over and 
above a certain level becomes intolerable. We might 
well imagine that it was this that first led to the in- 
vestment of objects, that the ego was obliged to send 
forth its libido in order not to fall ill of an exces- 
sive accumulation of it. If it were part of our 
scheme to go more particularly into the disorder of 
dementia preecox I would show you that the process 
which detaches the libido from its objects and 
blocks the way back to them again is closely allied 
to the process of repression, and is to be regarded 
as a counterpart of it. In any case you would recog- 
nize familiar ground under your feet when you 
found that the preliminary conditions giving rise to 
these processes are almost identical, so, far as we 
know at present, with those of repression. The con- 
flict seems to be the same and to be conducted be- 
tween the same forces. Since the outcome is so 
different from that of hysteria, for instance, the 
reason can only lie in some difference in the dis- 
position. The weak point in the libido-development 
in these patients is found at a different phase of 
the development; the decisive fixation which, as 
you will remember, enables the process of symptom- 
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formation to break out is at another point, probably 
at the stage of primary narcissism, to which de- 
mentia precox finally returns. It is most remarkable 
that for all the narcissistic neuroses we have to as- 
sume fixation-points of the libido at very much 
earlier phases of development than those found 
in hysteria or the obsessional neurosis. You have 
heard, however, that the concepts we have elicited 
from the study of the transference neuroses also 
suffice to show us our bearings in the narcissistic 
neuroses, which are in practice so much more 
severe. There is a very wide community between 
them; fundamentally they are phenomena of a 
single class. You may imagine how hopeless a task 
it is for anyone to attempt to explain these disorders 
(which properly belong to psychiatry) without be- 
ing first equipped with the analytical knowledge of 
the transference neuroses. 

The picture formed by the symptoms of dementia 
pracox, incidentally a very variable one, is not de- 
termined exclusively by the symptoms arising from 


4. The Ego and the Superego 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


THE FUNCTIONAL IMPORTANCE of 
the ego is manifested in the fact that normally con- 
trol over the approaches to motility devolves upon 
it. Thus in its relation to the id it is like a man on 
horseback, who has to hold in check the superior 
strength of the horse; with this difference, that the 
rider seeks to do so with his own strength while the 
ego uses borrowed forces. The illustration may be 
carried further. Often a rider, if he is not to be 
parted from his horse, is obliged to guide it where 
it wants to go; so in the same way the ego con- 
stantly carries into action the wishes of the id as if 
they were its own. 

It seems that another factor, besides the influence 
of the system Pcpt, has been at work in bringing 
about the formation of the ego and its differentia- 
tion from the id. The body itself, and above all its 
surface, is a place from which both external and 
internal perceptions may spring. It is seen in the 
same way as any other object, but to the touch it 
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the forcing of the libido back from the objects and 
the accumulation of it as narcissism in the ego. 
Other phenomena occupy a large part of the field, 
and may be traced to the efforts made by the libido 
to reach its objects again, which correspond there- 
fore to attempts at restitution and recovery. These 
are in fact the conspicuous, clamorous symptoms; 
they exhibit a marked similarity to those of hys- 
teria, or more rarely of the obsessional neurosis; 
they are nevertheless different in every respect. 
It seems that in dementia pracox the efforts of the 
libido to get back to its objects, that is, to the mental 
idea of its objects, do really succeed in conjuring 
up something of them, something that at the same 
time is only the shadow of them—namely, the 
verbal images, the words, attached to them. This 
is not the place to discuss this matter further but 
in my opinion this reversed procedure on the part 
of the libido gives us an insight into what consti- 
tutes the real difference between a conscious and an 
unconscious idea. 


yields two kinds of sensations, one of which is 
equivalent to an internal perception. Psychophysi- 
ology has fully discussed the manner in which the 
body attains its special position among other objects 
in the world of perception. Pain seems also to play 
a part in the process, and the way in which we gain 
new knowledge of our organs during painful ill- 
nesses is perhaps a prototype of the way by which 
in general we arrive at the idea of our own body. 

The ego is first and foremost a body-ego; it is 
not merely a surface entity, but it is itself the pro- 
jection of a surface. If we wish to find an anatomi- 
cal analogy for it we can easily identify it with the 
“cortical homunculus” of the anatomists, which 
stands on its head in the cortex, sticks its heels into 
the air, faces backwards and, as we know has its 
speech-area on the left-hand side. 

The relation of the ego to consciousness has been 

1. I.e., the ego is ultimately derived from bodily sensa- 
tions, chiefly from those springing from the surface of 
the body. It may thus be regarded as a mental projection 
of the surface of the body, besides, as we have seen 


above, representing the superficies of the mental apparatus. 
—Authorized note by the Translator. 


gone into repeatedly; yet there are still some im- 
portant facts in this connection which remain to 
be described. Accustomed as we are to taking our 
social or ethical standard of values along with us 
wherever we go, we feel no surprise at hearing 
that the scene of the activities of the lower passions 
is in the unconscious; we expect, moreover, that 
the higher any mental function ranks in our scale 
of values the more easily it will find access to con- 
sciousness assured to it. Here, however, psycho- 
analytic experience disappoints us. On the one 
hand, we have evidence that even subtle and in- 
tricate intellectual operations which ordinarily re- 
quire strenuous concentration can equally be car- 
ried out preconsciously and without coming into 
consciousness. Instances of this are quite incon- 
testable; they may occur, for instance, during sleep, 
as is shown when some one finds immediately after 
waking that he knows the solution of a difficult 
mathematical or other problem with which he had 
been wrestling in vain the day before.” 

There is another phenomenon, however, which 
is far stranger. In our analyses we discover that 
there are people in whom the faculties of self- 
criticism and conscience—mental activities, that is, 
that rank as exceptionally high ones—-are uncon- 
scious and unconsciously produce effects of the 
greatest importance; the example of resistances re- 
maining unconscious during analysis is therefore 
by no means unique. But this new discovery, which 
compels us, in spite of our critical faculties, to 
speak of an “unconscious sense of guilt,” bewilders 
us far more than the other and sets us fresh prob- 
lems, especially when we gradually come to see 
that in a great number of neuroses this unconscious 
sense of guilt plays a decisive economic part and 
puts the most powerful obstacles in the way of re- 
covery. If we come back once more to our scale 
of values, we shall have to say that not only what is 
lowest but also what is highest in the ego can be 
unconscious. It is as if we were thus supplied with 
a proof of what we have just asserted of the con- 
scious ego: that it is first and foremost a body-ego. 


If the ego were merely the part of the id that 
is modified by the influence of the perceptual sys- 
tem, the representative in the mind of the real 
external world, we should have a simple state of 
things to deal with. But there is a further complica- 
tion. 

The considerations that led us to assume the 
existence of a differentiating grade within the ego, 
which may be called the ego-ideal or super-ego. 

2. I was quite recently told an instance of this which 


was, in fact, brought up as an objection against my 
description of the “dream-work.” 
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have been set forth elsewhere. They still hold good.’ 
The new proposition which must now be gone into 
is that this part of the ego is less closely connected 
with consciousness than the rest. 

At this point we must widen our range a little. 
We succeeded in explaining the painful disorder of 
melancholia by supposing that, in those suffering 
from it, an object which was lost has been re- 
instated within the ego; that is, that an object- 
cathexis has been replaced by an identification. 
When this explanation was first proposed, how- 
ever, we did not appreciate the full significance of 
the process and did not know how common and 
how typical it is. Since then we have come to 
understand that this kind of substitution bas a 
great share in determining the form taken on by 
the ego and that it contributes materially towards 
building up what is called its “character.” 

At the very beginning, in the primitive oral 
phase of the individual’s existence, object-cathexis 
and identification are hardly to be distinguished 
from each other. We can only suppose that later 
on object-cathexes proceed from the id, in which 
erotic trends are felt as needs. The ego, which at 
its inception is still far from robust, becomes aware 
of the object-cathexes, and either acquiesces in 
them or tries to defend itself against them by the 
process of repression.* 

When it happens that a person has to give up a 
sexual object, there quite often ensues a modifica- 
tion in his ego which can only be described as a 
reinstatement of the object within the ego, as it 
occurs in melancholia; the exact nature of this 
substitution is as yet unknown to us. It may be 
that, by undertaking this introjection, which is a 
kind of regression to the mechanism of the oral 
phase, the ego makes it easier for an object to be 
given up or renders that process possible. It may 
even be that this identification is the sole condition 
under which the id can give up its objects. At 
any rate the process, especially in the early phases 


3. Except that I seem to have been mistaken in ascribing 
the function of testing the reality of things to this super- 
ego—a point which needs correction. The view that the 
testing of reality is rather one of the functions of the 
ego itself would fit in perfectly with what we know of 
the relations of the ego to the world of perception. Some 
earlier suggestions about a “nucleus of the ego,” never very 
definitely formulated, also require to be put right, since 
the system Pcpt-Cs alone can be regarded as the nucleus 
of the ego. 

4. An interesting parallel to the replacement of object- 
choice by identification is to be found in the belief of 
primitive peoples, and in the taboos based upon it, that 
the attributes of animals which are assimilated as nourish- 
ment survive as part of the character of the persons who 
eat them. As is well known, this belief is one of the roots 
of cannibalism and its effects can be traced down to the 
Holy Communion. The consequences ascribed by this 
belief to oral mastery of the object do in fact follow in 
the case of the later sexual object-choice. 
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of development, is a very frequent one, and it 
points to the conclusion that the character of the 
ego is a precipitate of abandoned object-cathexes 
and that it contains a record of past object-choices. 
It must, of course, be admitted from the outset 
that there are varying degrees of capacity for 
resistance, as shown by the extent to which the 
character of any particular person accepts or resists 
the influences of the erotic object-choices through 
which he has lived. In women who have had many 
love affairs there seems to be no difficulty in finding 
vestiges of their object-cathexes in the traits of 
their character. We must also take into considera- 
tion the case of simultaneous object-cathexis and 
identification, ie., in which the alteration in 
character occurs before the object has been given 
up. In such a case the alteration in character would 
be able to survive the object-relation and in certain 
sense to conserve it. 

From another point of view it may be said that 
this transformation of an erotic object-choice into 
a modification of the ego is also a method by which 
the ego can obtain control over the id and deepen 
its relations with it—at the cost, it is true, of 
acquiescing to a large extent in the id’s experiences. 
When the ego assumes the features of the object, 
it forces itself, so to speak, upon the id as a love- 
object and tries to make good the loss of that 
object by saying, “Look, I am so like the object, 
you can as well love me.” 

The transformation of object-libido into nar- 
cissistic libido which thus takes place obviously 
implies an abandonment of sexual aims, a process 
of desexualization; it is consequently a kind of 
sublimation. Indeed, the question arises, and de- 
serves careful consideration, whether this is not 
always the path taken in sublimation, whether all 
sublimation does not take place through the agency 
of the ego, which begins by changing sexual object- 
libido into narcissistic libido and then, perhaps, 
goes on to give it another aim.” We shall later on 
have to consider whether other instinctual vicissi- 
tudes may not also result from this transformation, 
whether, for instance, it may not bring about a 
defusion of the instincts that are fused together. 

Although it is a digression from our theme, we 
cannot avoid giving our attention for a moment 
longer to the ego’s object-identifications. If they 
obtain the upper hand and become too numerous, 
unduly intense and incompatible with one another, 
a pathological outcome will not be far off. It may 


5. Now that we have distinguished between the ego and 
the id, we must recognize the id as the great reservoir of 
libido mentioned in my introductory paper on narcissism 
(Collected Papers, Vol. IV.). The libido which flows into 
the ego owing to the identifications described above brings 
about its “secondary narcissism.’ 


come to a disruption of the ego in consequence of 
the individual identifications becoming cut off from 
one another by resistances; perhaps the secret of 
the cases of so-called multiple personality is that 
the various identifications seize possession of con- 
sciousness in turn. Even when things do not go so 
far as this, there remains the question of conflicts 
between the different identifications into which the 
ego is split up, conflicts which cannot after all be 
described as purely pathological. 

But, whatever the character’s capacity for re- 
sisting the influences of abandoned object-cathexes 
may turn out to be in after years, the effects of 
the first identifications in earliest childhood will be 
profound and lasting. This leads us back to the 
origin of the ego-ideal; for behind the latter there 
lies hidden the first and most important identifica- 
tion of all, the identification with the father,° 
which takes place in the prehistory of every person. 
This is apparently not in the first instance the 
consequence or outcome of an object-cathexis; it 
is a direct and immediate identification and takes 
place earlier than any object-cathexis. But the 
object-choices belonging to the earliest sexual 
period and relating to the father and mother seem 
normally to find their outcome in an identification 
of the kind discussed, which would thus reinforce 
the primary one. 

The whole subject, however, is so complicated 
that it will be necessary to go into it more 
minutely. The intricacy of the problem is due to 
two factors: the triangular character of the Oedipus 
situation and the constitutional bisexuality of each 
individual. 

In its simplified form the case of the male child 
may be described as follows. At a very early age 
the little boy develops an object-cathexis of his 
mother, which originally related to the mother’s 
breast and is the earliest instance of an object- 
choice on the anaclitic model; his father the boy 
deals with by identifying himself with him. For 
a time these two relationships exist side by side, 
until the sexual wishes in regard to the mother 
becomes more intense and the father is perceived 
as an obstacle to them; this gives rise to the 
Oedipus complex. The identification with the father 
then takes on a hostile colouring and changes into 


6. Perhaps it would be safer to say “with the parents”; 
for before a child has arrived at definite knowledge of 
the difference between the sexes, the missing penis, it does 
not distinguish in value between its father and its mother. 
I recently came across the instance of a young married 
woman whose story showed that, after noticing the lack 
of a penis in herself, she had supposed it to be absent 
not in all women, but only in those whom she regarded as 
inferior, and had still supposed that her mother possessed 
one. 

In order to simplify my presentment I shall discuss only 
identification with the father. 
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a wish to get rid of the father in order to take his 
place with the mother. Henceforward the relation 
to the father is ambivalent; it seems as if the 
ambivalence inherent in the identification from the 
beginning had become manifest. An ambivalent 
attitude to the father and an object-relation of a 
purely affectionate kind to the mother makes up 
the content of the simple positive Oedipus complex 
in the boy. 

Along with the dissolution of the Oedipus com- 
plex the object-cathexis of the mother must be 
given up. Its place may be filled by one of two 
things: either an identification with the mother or 
an intensified identification with the father. We 
are accustomed to regard the latter outcome as the 
more normal; it permits the affectionate relation 
to the mother to be in a measure retained. In this 
way the passing of the Oedipus complex would 
consolidate the masculinity in the boy’s character. 
In a precisely analogous way, the outcome of the 
Oedipus attitude in the little girl may be an in- 
tensification of the identification with her mother 
(or such an identification may thus be set up for 
the first time)—a result which will stamp the 
child’s character in the feminine mould. 

These identifications are not what our previous 
statements would have led us to expect, since they 
do not involve the absorption of the abandoned 
object into the ego: but this alternative outcome 
may also occur; it is more readily observed in girls 
than in boys. Analysis very often shows that a little 
girl, after she has had to relinquish her father as a 
love-object, will bring her masculinity into promi- 
nence and identify herself wtih her father, that is, 
with the object which has been lost, instead of with 
her mother. This will clearly depend on whether 
the masculinity in her disposition—whatever that 
may consist of—is strong enough. 

It would appear, therefore, that in both sexes 
the relative strength of the masculine and feminine 
sexual dispositions is what determines whether 
the outcome of the Oedipus situation shall be an 
identification with the father or with the mother. 
This is one of the ways in which bisexuality takes a 
hand in the subsequent vicissitudes of the Oedipus 
complex. The other way is even more important. 
For one gets the impression that the simple 
Oedipus complex is by no means its commonest 
form, but rather represents a simplification or 
schematization which, to be sure, is often enough 
adequate for practical purposes. Closer study 
usually discloses the more complete Oedipus com- 
plex, which is twofold, positive and negative, and is 
due to the bisexuality originally present in children: 
that is to say, a boy has not merely an ambivalent 
attitude towards his father and an affectionate 


object-relation towards his mother, but at the same 
time he also behaves like a girl and displays an 
affectionate feminine attitude to his father and a 
corresponding hostility and jealousy towards his 
mother. It is this complicating element introduced 
by bisexuality that makes it so difficult to obtain 
a clear view of the facts in connection with the 
earliest object-choices and identifications, and still 
more difficult to describe them intelligibly. It may 
even be that the ambivalence displayed in the 
relations to the parents should be attributed entirely 
to bisexuality and that it is not, as I stated just now, 
developed out of an identification in consequence 
of rivalry. 

In my opinion it is advisable in general, and 
quite especially where neurotics are concerned, to 
assume the existence of the complete Oedipus com- 
plex. Analytic experience then shows that in a num- 
ber of cases one or the other of its constituents 
disappears, except for barely distinguishable traces, 
so that a series can be formed with the normal 
positive Oedipus complex at one end and the 
inverted negative one at the other, while its inter- 
mediate members will exhibit the complete type 
with one or other of its two constituents pre- 
ponderating. As the Oedipus complex dissolves, 
the four trends of which it consists will group 
themselves in such a way as to produce a father- 
identification and a mother-identification. The 
father-identification will preserve the object-relation 
to the mother which belonged to the positive 
complex and will at the same time take the place 
of the object-relation to the father which belonged 
to the inverted complex: and the same will be true, 
mutatis mutandis, of the mother-identification. The 
relative intensity of the two identifications in any 
individual will reflect the preponderance in him of 
one or other of the two sexual dispositions. 

The broad general outcome of the sexual phase 
governed by the Oedipus complex may, therefore, 
be taken to be the forming of a precipitate in the 
ego, consisting of these two identifications in some 
way combined together. This modification of the 
ego retains its special position; it stands in contrast 
to the other constituents of the ego in the form of 
an ego-ideal or super-ego. 

The super-ego is, however, not merely a deposit 
left by the earliest object-choices of the id; it also 
represents an energetic reaction-formation against 
those choices. Its relation to the ego is not ex- 
hausted by the precept: “You ought to be such and 
such (like your father)”; it also comprises the 
prohibition: “You must not be such and such (like 
your father); that is, you may not do all that he 
does; many things are his prerogative.” This double 
aspect of the ego-ideal derives from the fact that 
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the ego-ideal had the task of effecting the repression 
of the Oedipus complex, indeed, it is to that revolu- 
tionary event that it owes its existence. Clearly the 
repression of the Oedipus complex was no easy 
task. The parents, and especially the father, were 
perceived as the obstacle to realization of the 
Oedipus wishes; so the child’s ego brought in a 
reinforcement to help in carrying out the repression 
by erecting this same obstacle within itself. The 
strength to do this was, so to speak, borrowed from 
the father, and this loan was an extraordinarily 
momentous act. The super-ego retains the character 
of the father, while the more intense the Oedipus 
complex was and the more rapidly it succumbed 
to repression (under the influence of discipline, 
religious teaching, schooling and reading) the more 
exacting later on is the domination of the super-ego 
over the ego—in the form of conscience or perhaps 
of an unconscious sense of guilt. I shall later on 
bring forward a suggestion about the source of the 
power it employs to dominate in this way, the 
source, that is, of its compulsive character which 
manifests itself in the form of a categorical 
imperative. 

If we consider once more the origin of the super- 
ego as we have described it, we shall perceive it to 
be the outcome of two highly important factors, 
one of them biological and the other historical: 
namely, the lengthy duration in man of the help- 
lessness and dependence belonging to childhood, 
and the fact of his Oedipus complex, the repression 
of which we have shown to be connected with the 
interruption of libidinal development by the latency 
period and so with the twofold onset of activity 
characteristic of man’s sexual life." According to 
the view of one psychoanalyst, the last-mentioned 
phenomenon, which seems peculiar to man, is a 
heritage of the cultural development necessitated 
by the glacial epoch. We see, then, that the differ- 
entiation of the super-ego from the ego is no matter 
of chance; it stands as the representative of the 
most important events in the development both of 
the individual and of the race; indeed, by giving 
permanent expression to the influence of the par- 
ents it perpetuates the existence of the factors to 
which it owes its origin. 

Psycho-analysis has been reproached time after 
time with ignoring the higher, moral, spiritual side 
of human nature. The reproach is doubly unjust, 
both historically and methodologically. For, in 
the first place, we have from the very beginning 
attributed the function of instigating repression to 
the moral and aesthetic tendencies in the ego, and 


7. This sentence represents a slight modification of the 
original text in accordance with direct instructions from 
the author.—TRANS. 


secondly, there has been a general refusal to 
recognize that psycho-analytic research could not 
produce a complete and finished body of doctrine, 
like a philosophical system, ready-made, but had to 
find its way step by step along the path towards 
understanding the intricacies of the mind by 
making an analytic dissection of both normal and 
abnormal phenomena. So long as the study of the 
repressed part of the mind was our task, there was 
no need for us to feel any agitated apprehensions 
about the existence of the higher side of mental 
life. But now that we have embarked upon the 
analysis of the ego we can give an answer to all 
those whose moral sense has been shocked and 
who have complained that there must surely be a 
higher nature in man: “Very true,” we can say, 
“and here we have that higher nature, in this 
ego-ideal or super-ego, the representative of our 
relation to our parents. When we were little chil- 
dren we knew these higher natures, we admired 
them and feared them; and later we took them 
into ourselves.” 

The ego-ideal, therefore, is the heir of the 
Oedipus complex and thus it is also the expression 
of the most powerful impulses and most important 
vicissitudes experienced by the libido in the id. 
By setting up this ego-ideal the ego masters its 
Oedipus complex and at the same time places 
itself in subjection to the id. Whereas the ego is 
essentially the representative of the external world, 
of reality, the super-ego stands in contrast to it as 
the representative of the internal world, of the id. 
Conflicts between the ego and the ideal will, as 
we are now prepared to find, ultimately reflect the 
contrast between what is real and what is mental, 
between the external world and the internal world. 

Through the forming of the ideal, all the traces 
left behind in the id by biological developments 
and by the vicissitudes gone through by the human 
race are taken over by the ego and lived through 
again by it in each individual. Owing to the way 
in which it is formed, the ego-ideal has a great 
many points of contact with the phylogenetic en- 
dowment of each individual—his archaic heritage. 
And thus it is that what belongs to the lowest 
depths in the minds of each one of us is changed, 
through this formation of the ideal, into what we 
value as the highest in the human soul. It would 
be vain, however, to attempt to localize the ego- 
ideal, even in the sense in which we have localized 
the ego, or to work it into any of those analogies 
with the help of which we have tried to picture the 
relation between the ego and the id. 

It is easy to show that the ego-ideal answers 
in every way to what is expected of the higher 
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nature of man. In so far as it is a substitute for 
the longing for a father, it contains the germ from 
which all religions have evolved. The self-judge- 
ment which declares that the ego falls short of 
its ideal produces the sense of worthlessness with 
which the religious believer attests his longing. 
As a child grows up, the office of father is carried 
on by masters and by others in authority; the 
power of their injunctions and prohibitions remains 
vested in the ego-ideal and continues, in the fori 
of conscience, to exercise the censorship of morals. 
The tension between the demands of conscience 
and the actual attainments of the ego is experienced 
as a sense of guilt. Social feelings rest on the 
foundation of identifications with others, on the 
basis of an ego-ideal in common with them. 

Religion, morality, and a social sense—the chief 
elements of what is highest in man—were origi- 
nally one and the same thing. According to the 
hypothesis which I have put forward in Totem und 
Tabu they were acquired phylogenetically out of 
the father-complex: religion and moral restraint by 
the actual process of mastering the Oedipus com- 
plex itself, and social feeling from the necessity 
for overcoming the rivalry that then remained 
between the members of the younger generation. 
It seems that the male sex has taken the lead 
in developing all of these moral acquisitions; and 
that they have then been transmitted to women 
by cross-inheritance. Even to-day the social feel- 
ings arise in the individual as a superstructure 
founded upon impulses of jealousy and rivalry 
against his brothers and sisters. Since the enmity 
cannot be gratified there develops an identification 
with the former rival. The study of mild cases of 
homosexuality confirms the suspicion that in this 
instance, too, the identification is a substitute for 
an affectionate object-choice which has succeeded 
the hostile, aggressive attitude. 

With the mention of phylogenesis, however, 
fresh problems arise, from which one is tempted 
to shrink back dismayed. But there is no help for 
it, the attempt must be made; in spite of a fear 
that it will lay bare the inadequacy of the whole 
structure that we have so arduously built up. The 
question is: which was it, the ego of primitive 
man or his id, that acquired religion and morality 
in those early days out of the father complex? If 
it was his ego, why do we not speak simply of these 
things being inherited by the ego? If it was the 
id, how does that agree with the character of the 
id? Or are we wrong in carrying the differentiation 
between ego, super-ego, and id back into such early 
times? Or should we not honestly confess that our 


whole conception of the processes within the ego 
is of no help in understanding phylogenesis and 
cannot be applied to it? 

Let us answer first what is easiest to answer. 
The differentiation betwen ego and id must be 
attributed not only to primitive man but even to 
much simpler forms of life, for it is the inevitable 
expression of the influence of the external world. 
The super-ego, according to our hypothesis, ac- 
tually originated from the experiences that led to 
totemism. The question whether it was the ego or 
the id that experienced and acquired these things 
soon ceases to have any meaning. Reflection at 
once shows us that no external vicissitudes can 
be experienced or undergone by the id, except by 
way of the ego, which is the representative of the 
outer world to the id. Nevertheless it is not possible 
to speak of direct inheritance by the ego. It is 
here that the gulf between the actual individual 
and the conception of the species becomes evident. 
Moreover, one must not take the difference between 
ego and id in too hard-and-fast a sense, nor forget 
that the ego is a part of the id which has been 
specially modified. The experiences undergone by 
the ego seem at first to be lost to posterity; but, 
when they have been repeated often enough and 
with sufficient intensity in the successive individuals 
of many generations, they transform themselves, so 
to say, into experiences of the id, the impress of 
which is preserved by inheritance. Thus in the id, 
which is capable of being inherited, are stored 
up vestiges of the existences led by countless 
former egos; and, when the ego forms its super-ego 
out of the id, it may perhaps only be reviving 
images of egos that have passed away and be 
securing them a resurrection. 

The way in which the super-ego came into being 
explains how it is that the earlier conflicts of the 
ego with the object-cathexes of the id can be carried 
on and continued in conflicts with their successor, 
the super-ego. If the ego has not succeeded in 
mastering the Oedipus complex satisfactorily, the 
energic cathexis of the latter, springing from the 
id, will find an outlet in the reaction-formations of 
the ego-ideal. The very free communication pos- 
sible between the ideal and these Ucs instinctual 
trends explains how it is that the ideal itself can 
be to a great extent unconscious and inaccessible 
to the ego. The struggle which once raged in the 
deepest strata of the mind, and was not brought 
to an end by rapid sublimation and identification, 
is now carred on in a higher region like the Battle 
of the Huns which in Kaulbach’s painting is being 
fought out in the sky. 
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5. Taking the Role of the Other 


BY GEORGE H. MEAD 


The Social Foundations and Functions of 
Thought and Communication 


IN THE SAME socio-physiological way 
that the human individual becomes conscious of 
himself he also becomes conscious of other indi- 
viduals; and his consciousness both of himself and 
of other individuals is equally important for his 
own self-development and for the development of 
the organized society or social group to which he 
belongs. 

The principle which I have suggested as basic to 
human social organizgtion is that of communica- 
tion involving participation in the other. This re- 
quires the appearance of the other in the self, the 
identification of the other with the self, the reach- 
ing of self-consciousness through the other. This 
participation is made possible through the type of 
communication which the human animal is able 
to carry out—a type of communication distin- 
guished from that which takes place among other 
forms which have not this principle in their soci- 
eties. I discussed the sentinel, so-called, that may 
be said to communicate his discovery of the dan- 
ger to the other members, as the clucking of the 
hen may be said to communicate to the chick. There 
are conditions under which the gesture of one form 
serves to place the other forms in the proper atti- 
tude toward external conditions. In one sense we 
may say the one form communicates with the other, 
but the difference between that and self-conscious 
communication is evident. One form does not know 
that communication is taking place with the other. 
We get illustrations of that in what we term mob- 
consciousness, the attitude which an audience will 
take when under the influence of a great speaker. 
One is influenced by the attitudes of those about 
him, which are reflected back into the different 
members of the audience so that they come to re- 
spond as a whole. One feels the general attitude of 
the whole audience. There is then communication 
in a real sense, that is, one form communicates to 
the other an attitude which the other assumes to- 
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ward a certain part of the environment that is of 
importance to them both. That level of communi- 
cation is found in forms of society which are of 
lower type than the social organization of the hu- 
man group. 

In the human group, on the other hand, there 
is not only this kind of communication but also 
that in which the person who uses this gesture and 
so communicates assumes the attitude of the other 
individual as well as calling it out in the other. He 
himself is in the role of the other person whom he 
is so exciting and influencing. It is through taking 
this role of the other that he is able to come back 
on himself and so direct his own process of com- 
munication. This taking the rdéle of the other, an 
expression I have so often used, is not simply of 
passing importance. It is not something that just 
happens as an incidental result of the gesture, but 
it is of importance in the development of coopera- 
tive activity. The immediate effect of such réle-tak- 
ing lies in the control which the individual is able 
to exercise over his own response. The control of 
the action of the individual in a co-operative process 
can take place in the conduct of the individual him- 
self if he can take the role of the other. It is this 
control of the response of the individual himself 
through taking the role of the other that leads to 
the value of this type of communication from the 
point of view of the organization of the conduct in 
the group. It carries the process of co-operative 
activity farther than it can be carried in the herd as 
such, or in the insect society. 

And thus it is that social control, as operating 
in terms of self-criticism, exerts itself so intimately 
and extensively over individual behavior or con- 
duct, serving to integrate the individual and his ac- 
tions with reference to the organized social process 
of experience and behavior in which he is impli- 
cated. The physiological mechanism of the human 
individual’s central nervous system makes it pos- 
sible for him to take the attitudes of other individ- 
uals, and the attitudes of the organized social group 
of which he and they are members, toward himself, 
in terms of his integrated social relations to them 
and to the group as a whole; so that the general 
social process of experience and behavior which 
the group is carrying on is directly presented to him 
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in his own exprience, and so that he is thereby able 
to govern and direct his conduct consciously and 
critically, with reference to his relations both to 
the social group as a whole and to its other individ- 
ual members, in terms of this social process. Thus 
he becomes not only self-conscious but also self- 
critical; and thus, through self-criticism, social con- 
trol over individual behavior or conduct operates 
by virtue of the social origin and basis of such criti- 
cism. That is to say, self-criticism is essentially so- 
cial criticism, and behavior controlled by self- 
criticism is essentially behavior controlled socially. 
Freud’s conception of the psychological “censor” 
represents a partial recognition of this operation of 
social control in terms of self-criticism, a recogni- 
tion, namely, of its operation with reference to sex- 
ual experience and conduct. But this same sort of 
censorship or criticism of himself by the individual 
is reflected also in all other aspects of his social ex- 
perience, behavior, and relations—a fact which fol- 
lows naturally and inevitably from our social theory 
of the self. Hence social control, so far from tend- 
ing to crush out the human individual or to obliter- 
ate his self-conscious individuality, is, on the con- 
trary, actually constitutive of and inextricably 
associated with that individuality; for the individual 
is what he is, as a conscious and individual per- 
sonality, just in as far as he is a member of society, 
involved in the social process of experience and 
activity, and thereby socially controlled in his con- 
duct. 

The very organization of the self-conscious com- 
munity is dependent upon individuals taking the 
attitude of the other individuals. The development 
of this process, as I have indicated, is dependent 
upon getting the attitude of the group as distinct 
from that of a separate individual—getting what I 
have termed a “generalized other.” I have illus- 
trated this by the ball game, in which the attitudes 
of a set of individuals are involved in a co-operative 
response in which the different roles involve each 
other. In so far as a man takes the attitude of one 


individual in the group, he must take it in its re- 
lationship to the action of the other members of 
the group; and if he is fully to adjust himself, he 
would have to take the attitudes of all involved in 
the process. The degree, of course, to which he can 
do that is restrained by his capacity, but still in all 
intelligent processes we are able sufficiently to take 
the rdles of those involved in the activity to make 
our own action intelligent. The degree to which the 
life of the whole community can get into the self- 
conscious life of the separate individuals varies 
enormously. History is largely occupied in tracing 
out the development which could not have been 
present in the actual experience of the members of 
the community at the time the historian is writing 
about. Such an account explains the importance of 
history. One can look back over that which took 
place, and bring out changes, forces, and interests 
which nobody at the time was conscious of. We 
have to wait for the historian to give the picture 
because the actual process was one which tran- 
scended the experience of the separate individuals. 

Occasionally a person arises who is able to take 
in more than others of an act in process, who can 
put himself into relation with whole groups in the 
community whose attitudes have not entered into 
the lives of the others in the community. He be- 
comes a leader. Classes under a feudal order may 
be so separate from each other that, while they can 
act in certain traditional circumstances, they can- 
not understand each other; and then there may arise 
an individual who is capable of entering into the 
attitudes of the other members of the group. Fig- 
ures of that sort become of enormous importance 
because they make possible communication be- 
tween groups otherwise completely separated from 
each other. The sort of capacity we speak of is in 
politics the attitude of the statesman who is able to 
enter into the attitudes of the group and to mediate 
between them by making his own experience uni- 
versal, so that others can enter into this form of 
communication through him. 
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6. The Four Wishes and the Definition of the Situation 


BY WILLIAM I. THOMAS 


THE VARIETY OF EXPRESSIONS of 
behavior is as great as the variety of situations aris- 
ing in the external world, while the nervous system 
represents only a general mechanism for action. 
We can however approach the problem of behavior 
through the study of the forces which impel to 
action, namely, the wishes, and we shall see that 
these correspond in general with the nervous 
mechanism. 

The human wishes have a great variety of 
concrete forms but are capable of the following 
general classification: 


1. The desire for new experience. 
2. The desire for security. 

3. The desire for response. 

4, The desire for recognition. 


THE DESIRE FOR NEW EXPERIENCE 


Men crave excitement, and all experiences are 
exciting which have in them some resemblance to 
the pursuit, flight, capture, escape, death which 
characterized the earlier life of mankind. Behavior 
is an adaptation to environment, and the nervous 
system itself is a developmental adaptation. It 
represents, among other things, a hunting pattern 
of interest. “Adventure” is what the young boy 
wants, and stories of adventure. Hunting trips are 
enticing; they are the survival of natural life. All 
sports are of the hunting pattern; there is a contest 
of skill, daring, and cunning. It is impossible not to 
admire the nerve of a daring burglar or highway- 
man. A fight, even a dog fight, will draw a crowd. 
In gambling or dice throwing you have the thrill 
of success or the chagrin of defeat. The organism 
craves stimulation and seeks expansion and shock 
even through alcohol and drugs. “Sensations” oc- 
cupy a large part of the space in newspapers. Court- 
ship has in it an element of “pursuit.” Novels, 
theaters, motion pictures, etc., are partly an adap- 
tation to this desire, and their popularity is a sign 
of its elemental force. 

* * * 
There is also in the hunting pattern of interest an 
intellectual element. Watson does not note curiosity 
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among the instincts because it does not manifest 
itself at birth, but it appears later as the watchful 
and exploratory attitude which determines the char- 
acter of action,—whether, for example, it shall be 
attack or flight. The invention of the bow and ar- 
row, the construction of a trap, the preparation of 
poison, indicated a scientific curiosity in early man. 
Activities of this kind were interesting because they 
implied life or death. The man who constructed 
the poisoned arrow visualized the scene in which 
it was to be used, saw the hunt in anticipation. The 
preparation for the chase was psychologically part 
of the chase. The modern scientific man uses the 
same mental mechanism but with a different appli- 
cation. He spends long months in his laboratory 
on an invention in anticipation of his final “‘achieve- 
ment.” The so-called “instinct for workmanship” 
and the creative impulse” are “sublimations” of the 
hunting psychosis. The making of a trap was a 
“problem,” and any problem is interesting, whether 
the construction of a wireless or the solving of a 
puzzle. Modern occupations or “pursuits” are in- 
teresting or irksome to the degree that they have 
or have not a problematical element. 
i *% * 


THE DESIRE FOR SECURITY 


The desire for security is opposed to the desire 
for new experience. The desire for new experience 
is, as we have seen, emotionally related to anger, 
which tends to invite death, and expresses itself in 
courage, advance, attack, pursuit. The desire for 
new experience implies, therefore, motion, change, 
danger, instability, social irresponsibility. The indi- 
vidual dominated by it shows a tendency to disre- 
gard prevailing standards and group interests. He 
may be a social failure on account of his instability, 
or a social success if he converts his experiences 
into social values,—puts them into the form of a 
poem, makes them a contribution to science. The 
desire for security, on the other hand, is based on 
fear, which tends to avoid death and expresses itself 
in timidity, avoidance, and flight. The individual 
dominated by it is cautious, conservative, and ap- 
prehensive, tending also to regular habits, sys- 
tematic work, and the accumulation of property. 

The social types known as “bohemian” and “phil- 
istine” are determined respectively by the domina- 
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tion of the desire for new experience and the desire 
for security. The miser represents a case where the 
means of security has become an end in itself. 

% * * 


THE DESIRE FOR RESPONSE 


Up to this point I have described the types of 
mental impressionability connected with the pur- 
suit of food and the avoidance of death, which are 
closely connected with the emotions of anger and 
fear. The desire for response, on the other hand, is 
primarily related to the instinct of love, and shows 
itself in the tendency to seek and to give signs of 
appreciation in connection with other individuals. 

There is first of all the devotion of the mother to 
the child and the response of the child, indicated in 
the passage from Watson above, and in the follow- 
ing passage from Thorndike. 


All women possess originally, from early childhood 
to death, some interest in human babies, and a re- 
sponsiveness to the instinctive looks, calls, gestures 
and cries of infancy and childhood, being satisfied by 
childish gurglings, smiles and affectionate gestures, 
and moved to instinctive comforting acts by childish 
signs of pain, grief and misery. Brutal habits may de- 
stroy, or competing habits overgrow, or the lack of 
exercise weaken, these tendencies, but they are none 
the less as original as any fact in human nature. 


This relation is of course useful and necessary 
since the child is helpless throughout a period of 
years and would not live unless the mother were im- 
pelled to give it her devotion. This attitude is present 
in the father of the child also but is weaker, less de- 
monstrative, and called out more gradually. 

In addition, the desire for response between the 
two sexes in connection with mating is very power- 
ful. An ardent courtship is full of assurances and 
appeals for reassurance. Marriage and a home in- 
volve response but with more settled habits, more 
routine work, less of new experience. Jealousy is an 
expression of fear that the response is directed else- 
where. The flirt is one who seeks new experience 
through the provocation of response from many 
quarters. 

In some natures this wish, both to receive and to 
give response, is out of proportion to the other 
wishes, “over-determined,” so to speak, and inter- 
feres with a normal organization of life. And the 
fixation may be either on a child or a member of 
either sex. 

* * 2 


In general the desire for response is the most so- 
cial of the wishes. It contains both a sexual and a 
gregarious element. It makes selfish claims, but on 
the other hand it is the main source of altruism. The 


devotion to child and family and devotion to causes, 
principles, and ideals may be the same attitude in 
different fields of application. It is true that devotion 
and self-sacrifice may originate from any of the 
other wishes also—desire for new experience, recog- 
nition, or security—or may be connected with all of 
them at once. Pasteur’s devotion to science seems to 
be mainly the desire for new experience,—scientific 
curiosity; the campaigns of a Napoleon represent 
recognition (ambition) and the self sacrifice of such 
characters as Maria Spiridonova, Florence Nightin- 
gale, Jane Addams is a sublimation of response. The 
women who demanded Juvenile Courts were 
stirred by the same feeling as the mother in docu- 
ment No. 11, whereas the usual legal procedure is 
based on the wish to have security for life and 


property. 
THE DESIRE FOR RECOGNITION 


This wish is expressed in the general struggle of 
men for position in their social group, in devices 
for securing a recognized, enviable, and advan- 
tageous social status. Among girls dress is now 
perhaps the favorite means of securing distinction 
and showing class. A Bohemian immigrant girl ex- 
pressed her philosophy in a word: “After all, life 
is mostly what you wear.” Veblen’s volume, 
“Theory of the Leisure Class,” points out that the 
status of men is established partly through the 
show of wealth made by their wives. Distinction is 
sought also in connection with skillful and hazard- 
Ous activities, as in sports, war, and exploration. 
Playwriters and sculptors strive for public favor and 
“fame.” In the “achievement” of Pasteur (case 6) 
and of similar scientific work there is not only 
the pleasure of the “pursuit” itself, but the pleasure 
of public recognition. Boasting, bullying, cruelty, 
tyranny, “the will to power” have in them a sadistic 
element allied to the emotion of anger and are 
efforts to compel a recognition of the personality. 
The frailty of women, their illness, and even feigned 
illness, is often used as a power-device, as well as 
a device to provoke response. On the other hand, 
humility, self-sacrifice, saintliness, and martyrdom 
may lead to distinction. The showy motives con- 
nected with the appeal for recognition we define as 
“vanity”; the creative activities we call “ambition.” 

The importance of recognition and status for the 
individual and for society is very great. The indi- 
vidual not only wants them but he needs them for 
the development of his personality. The lack of 
them and the fear of never obtaining them are 
probably the main source of those psychopathic 
disturbances which the Freudians treat as sexual 
in origin. 

On the other hand society alone is able to confer 
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status on the individual and in seeking to obtain 
it he makes himself responsible to society and is 
forced to regulate the expression of his wishes. His 
dependence on public opinion is perhaps the 
strongest factor impelling him to conform to the 
highest demands which society makes upon him. 


* * * 


The general pattern of behavior which a given 
individual tends to follow is the basis of our judg- 
ment of his character. Our appreciation (positive or 
negative) of the character of the individual is based 
on his display of certain wishes as against others 
and on his modes of seeking their realization. 
Whether given wishes tend to predominate in this or 
that person is dependent primarily on what is called 
temperament, and apparently this is a chemical 
matter, dependent on the secretions of the glandular 
systems. Individuals are certainly temperamentally 
predisposed toward certain classes of the wishes. 
But we know also, and I shall illustrate presently, 
that the expression of the wishes is profoundly in- 
fluenced by the approval of the man’s immediate 
circle and of the general public. The conversions of 
wild young men to stable ways, from new experi- 
ence to security, through marriage, religion, and 
business responsibility, are examples of this. We 
may therefore define character as an expression of 
the organization of the wishes resulting from tem- 
perament and experience, understanding by “or- 
ganization” the general pattern which the wishes as 
a whole tend to assume among themselves. 

The significant point about the wishes as related 
to the study of behavior is that they are the motor 
element, the starting point of activity. Any influ- 
ences which may be brought to bear must be exer- 
cised on the wishes. 

We may assume also that an individual life can- 
not be called normal in which all the four types of 
wishes are not satisfied in some measure and in 
some form. 


The Regulation of the Wishes 


One of the most important powers gained during 
the evolution of animal life is the ability to make 
decisions from within instead of having them im- 
posed from without. Very low forms of life do not 
make decisions, as we understand this term, but are 
pushed and pulled by chemical substances, heat, 
light, etc., much as iron filings are attracted or re- 
pelled by a magnet. They do tend to behave prop- 
erly in given conditions—a group of small crusta- 
ceans will flee as in a panic if a bit of strychnia is 


placed in the basin containing them and will rush 
toward a drop of beef juice like hogs crowding 
around swill—but they do this as an expression of 
organic affinity for the one substance and repug- 
nance for the other, and not as an expression of 
choice or “free will.” There are, so to speak, rules 
of behavior but these represent a sort of fortunate 
mechanistic adjustment of the organism to typically 
recurring situations, and the organism cannot 
change the rule. 

On the other hand, the higher animals, and 
above all man, have the power of refusing to obey 
a stimulation which they followed at an earlier time. 
Response to the earlier stimulation may have had 
painful consequences and so the rule or habit in 
this situation is changed. We call this ability the 
power of inhibition, and it is dependent on the fact 
that the nervous system carries memories or records 
of past experiences. At this point the determination 
of action no longer comes exclusively from outside 
sources but is located within the organism itself. 

Preliminary to any self-determined act of be- 
havior there is always a stage of examination and 
deliberation which we may call the definition of the 
situation. And actually not only concrete acts are 
dependent on the definition of the situation, but 
gradually a whole life-policy and the personality of 
the individual himself follow from a series of such 
definitions. 

But the child is always born into a group of 
people among whom all the general types of situa- 
tion which may arise have already been defined and 
corresponding rules of conduct developed, and 
where he has not the slightest chance of making his 
definitions and following his wishes without inter- 
ference. Men have always lived together in groups. 
Whether mankind has a true herd instinct or 
whether groups are held together because this has 
worked out to advantage is of no importance. Cer- 
tainly the wishes in general are such that they can 
be satisfied only in a society. But we have only to 
refer to the criminal code to appreciate the variety 
of ways in which the wishes of the individual may 
conflict with the wishes of society. And the criminal 
code takes no account of the many unsanctioned 
expressions of the wishes which society attempts to 
regulate by persuasion and gossip. 

There is therefore always a rivalry between the 
spontaneous definitions of the situation made by 
the member of an organized society and the defini- 
tions which his society has provided for him. The 
individual tends to a hedonistic selection of activity, 
pleasure first: and society to a utilitarian selection, 
safety first. Society wishes its member to be la- 
borious, dependable, regular, sober, orderly, self- 
sacrificing; while the individual wishes less of this 
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and more of new experience. And organized society 
seeks also to regulate the conflict and competition 
inevitable between its members in the pursuit of 
of their wishes. The desire to have wealth for ex- 
ample, or any other socially sanctioned wish, may 
not be accomplished at the expense of another 
member of the society,—by murder, theft, lying, 
swindling, blackmail, etc. 

It is in this connection that a moral code arises, 


which is a set of rules or behavior norms, regulating 
the expression of the wishes, and which is built up 
by successive definitions of the situation. In prac- 
tice the abuse arises first and the rule is made to 
prevent its recurrence. Morality is thus the gener- 
ally accepted definition of the situation, whether 
expressed in public opinion and the unwritten law, 
in a formal legal code, or in religious command- 
ments and prohibitions. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


The Elements of Learned Motivation 


I. THE NATURE OF LEARNING 


M... OF THE EARLY THINK- 


ing on the problem of learning took place within 
the framework of the heredity-environment con- 
troversy, itself an offshoot of Darwinian and 
Lamarkian concepts of evolution. McDougall’s 
instinct theory is one of the extreme expressions 
of the heredity side of the controversy, just as 
Pavlov’s theory is one of the extreme expressions 
of the environment viewpoint. McDougall found in 
instincts, and in the combination of instincts, a 
sort of molecular theory of behavior which by- 
passed the problem of social structure. 

The concept of instinct is rather discredited to- 
day, even though Freud and many others have taken 
the concept very seriously. From the point of view 
of theory development, it provided an easy way tu 
handle glaring gaps in knowledge and to achieve a 
certain degree of system closure. Instincts were ul- 
timately replaced by more complex structures in 
psychology, sociology, or economic theory, where 
the acquisitive instinct had led a long and useful 
life. The ultimate molecules, the units of theoretical 
systems were thereby pushed farther and farther 
from common-sense experience. And from instinct, 
there developed the concepts of tropism, drive, 
need, national character, authoritarian or humani- 
tarian personality, or the need-dispositions of 
action theory. Sometimes a change of label does 
not announce a new wine. 

McDougall was probably the last representative 
of that interesting mixture of introspectionism and 
positivism we find in Shand, Hobhouse, Ribot, and 
Wundt. After the behaviorist manifestos of Watson, 
this psychology found fewer and fewer supporters. 


by Jesse R. Pitts 


Watson’s behaviorism is a militant attempt to make 
psychology into a science on the model of biology, 
chemistry, or physics. The selection by Watson pre- 
sents not only the basic aspects of the doctrine, but 
also the interesting concept of inner thought proc- 
esses as a covert language response. This is as far as 
behaviorism was willing to go in taking “ideas” into 
its schema. As a consequence of this movement, 
American psychology concentrated heavily on the 
problems of learning. Since behaviorists did not 
treat ideation as a useful datum, it was difficult to 
impute invisible purpose to action. The social en- 
vironment, made essentially of meanings, was by- 
passed in favor of the physical environment. 

Although marginal to behaviorism, Thorndike 
believed, for instance, that the organism discharges 
energy (responses) at random. The responses 
which are reinforced are selected through the 
law of effect: the response which has resulted in 
satisfaction will, “other things being equal, be more 
firmly connected with the situation .. .” This proc- 
ess has become known as trial and error learning. 
For Thorndike, the adjustment of the organism is 
not conditional on its possession of the right in- 
stincts, but on its capacity to retain the procedures 
which secure its satisfaction. Since the behavior of 
the organism is initially random, the implicit con- 
clusion is that, for all practical purposes, the organ- 
ism has an infinite plasticity. 

In the heredity vs. environment controversy, 
Thorndike tended to regard the environment as the 
independent variable. However, the recognition of 
directionality on the part of the organism was 
started by Thorndike’s finding that the organism 
learned faster under the stimulus of satisfaction 
than under the stimulus of dissatisfaction induced 
through punishment. Teachers’ colleges took note. 

Indeed, Paviov’s learning theory is more rad- 


cay, 
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ically environment-oriented than is Thorndike’s. It 
limits the assumption of infinite plasticity through 
the determination of certain organic givens: the un- 
conditioned reflexes, which are triggered by uncon- 
ditioned stimuli. Food triggers salivation; electric 
shock triggers the lifting of the paw. Behavior de- 
velops by attaching, through simple contiguity, a 
conditioned stimulus to the unconditioned reflex, in 
order to obtain the same reflex—to make it a con- 
ditioned reflex: the dog begins to salivate at the 
sound of the metronome. If a black square is pre- 
sented to the dog at the same time as the metronome 
ticks away, it can, of itself, become a signal for sali- 
vation. Thus we have a process of second-order 
conditioning which, in human beings, particularly 
through language, can be extended to fifth or sixth 
order conditioning. As opposed to the trial and error 
learning of Thorndike, the conditioned learning of 
Pavlov is a progress because it takes into account 
the structure of the organism. It gives an external 
description of the process of symbolization and 
generalization which takes place in the brain. How- 
ever, it assumes too easily the equivalence of the 
conditioned reflex and the unconditioned reflex on 
the basis of external similarities—an assumption 
into which it is forced by Pavlov’s refusal to deal 
with the problem of purpose. 

Hull has made an effort to synthesize Thorndike 
and Pavlov through his theory of drive. From 
Thorndike he takes the concept of satisfaction and 
defines it in terms of an organic need manifested by 
a theoretical construct called drive. Drive is not as 
complex as instinct nor as specific as unconditioned 
reflex or even need. Nor does it pattern behavior 
directly. It is more an intensity than a steering 
device. The organism responds to a stimulus, and 
the response has no preordained efficiency, as in- 
stinct would have. This is still trial and error. If a 
particular response reduces a drive, i.e., if it secures 
a suitable object for the organism, the association 
between the stimulus and the response is “re- 
inforced.” The relatively vague and rather sub- 
jective notion of “satisfaction” no longer explains 
the retaining of a response; rather, it is retained 
because it reduces a drive with a direct organic 
referent. 

Thus Hull sees trial and error learning (also 
known as instrumental learning) and conditioned 
learning as aspects of the same fundamental proc- 
ess which is described by drive, cue, response, and 
reward. The concept of stimulus has been differen- 
tiated into an inner component, drive, and an en- 
vironmental component, the cue. A stimulus may 
have both a drive function which relates to its in- 
tensity and a cue function which relates to its dis- 
tinctiveness. Hullian theory has been used in such 


a way, however, that the drive component of the 
learning paradigm tends to be secondary to the cue 
component. What replaces the unconditioned re- 
flexes of Pavlov are the primary drives—hunger, 
thirst, pain, sex, upon which secondary drives, 
which include fear, can be grafted like so many 
conditioned reflexes. 

The selection by Kdhler deals with insight and is 
in sharp contrast to trial and error learning and to 
conditioned learning. The argument that the sud- 
denness of insight is proof that it is not connected 
with trial and error would not be accepted today. In 
fact, the “S” curve of learning described by Culler 
(1928) accepts rather well the application of the 
concept of insight; one could say that failures bom- 
bard the gestalt of the monkey as so many frustra- 
tions and subsequently decrease his commitment 
to this gestalt; eventually its components are re- 
organized into a new gestalt which becomes fixated 
by the successes which follow its synthesis in the 
mind of the subject. Learning would thus appear as 
a series of discontinuities, with insights marking 
the sharp improvements of performance. 

This synthesis between trial and error learning 
and Gestalt theory was in fact made by Tolman and 
is summarized in his “Summary for Psychologists 
and Philosophers.” One of the forces which led Tol- 
man to this synthesis was a series of experiments on 
“latent learning,” where animals seemed to become 
familiar with a maze even though there was no re- 
ward for its exploration. This familiarity resulted 
in much faster learning when specific rewards were 
offered. The hypothesis of a sign-gestalt—what W. 
I. Thomas would calla “definition of the situation” 
—explains /atent learning in a way that Thorndike 
with his law of effect and his law of use (practice 
makes perfect and longer lasting) could not match. 
Latent learning “reinforced” Tolman’s belief in the 
necessity of an intermediary between stimulus and 
response: Kohler’s insight became Tolman’s sign 
gestalt. 

Tolman postulated three sets of behavior deter- 
minants: capacities, which include past training; 
immanent determinants; and behavior adjustments. 

Immanent determinants are inferred from docile 
variations (behavior is docile when it responds to 
successful or unsuccessful consequenges) resulting 
from experimentally controlled conditions. The cog- 
nitions include means-end-readinesses, also known 
as sign-gestalt-readinesses, and a specific expecta- 
tion aroused by the actually presented stimuli. 

Behavior adjustments are the non-observable 
equivalents for “an actual running-back-and-forth.” 
Tolman, in the tradition of Watson, cites sub-vocal 
speech as an example of behavior adjustments. As 
to what the purposes of behavior are, Tolman is not 
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as specific as Hull and his theory of drives. Tolman 
finds it sufficient to reject the built-in purposes of 
McDougall and the randomness of Thorndike. He 
refers to his molar behaviorism, with its relatively 
complex sequences of action—such as a psycholo- 
gist’s reciting nonsense syllables in the laboratory 
in order to get an offer from another university. 
This is contrasted with Watson’s molecular behav- 
iorism. For Tolman, goals are an essential part of 
the behavioral systems he wishes to study. Others 
are free to study something else, and that is that. 
Sometimes science-making demands such arbitrari- 
ness. For Tolman, subjective purpose has returned 
into learning theory. Behaviorism has come of age. 


Il. THE ORGANIZATION OF 
MOTIVATIONAL STATES 


In the preceding section, the selections dealt with 
the basic elements of learned motivation. The pres- 
ent section contains selections describing motiva- 
tional systems closer tothe requirements of social 
system analysts. In fact, they are often constructed 
ad hoc to justify or to complement a social struc- 
tural analysis. 

Pareto first constructs a typology of psychologi- 
cal forces and analyzes various states of social equi- 
librium as the results of the various combinations 
into which these forces can enter. Residues and 
derivations do not in fact pretend to describe the 
essence of these psychological forces. Rather, they 
are indices, manifestations, of these forces, the 
residues being the more stable indicators, the deri- 
vations being the more variable. 

Of the six residues distinguished by Pareto, the 
first two, the instinct of combinations and the per- 
sistence of aggregates, have been most crucial to his 
sociological theories. For Pareto, the residues re- 
main invariant once established in the personality. 
Ideally an understanding of a given state of social 
equilibrium would be the knowledge of the quanti- 
tative composition of the residues brought to the 
society by its individual members. Hence, the major 
importance of those movements whereby the per- 
centage of residues, especially of Class I and Class 
II, is made to vary, either in the total society through 
invasions, or in the governing elite through circula- 
tion of elites or revolution. 

Simmel is also concerned with the motivational 
background of social equilibrium. He is concerned 
with why the personality should commit itself to re- 
lationships which outlive their initial usefulness. 
Simmel argues in terms of inertia. There is an in- 
ertia of the personality system which corresponds 
to the inertia of the social system. A relationship 
once undertaken will maintain itself unless some 


negative force is made to bear upon it. This, to a 
large extent, is the counterpart of Pareto’s residue 
of the persistence of aggregates. Another strand in 
Simmel’s discussion describes faithfulness as a 
principle of generalization, a diffuse feeling project- 
ing the experience of the past upon the future. 
Faithfulness maintains a relationship undisturbed 
by fluctuations on the outside and in the personal- 
ities of the participants. 

It is in the discussion of gratitude that Simmel 
makes the most of this diffuse quality of feeling 
which exceeds the limits of the immediate situation. 
While faithfulness exists regardless of need satisfac- 
tion, gratitude exists because of need satisfaction 
but transcends immediate gratification. It is the 
emotional background of reciprocity. Gratitude is 
an open commitment for the future, a promise of 
co-operation. It is more “practical” than faithful- 
ness, “it may yet engender new actions.” 

Simmel is probably the sociologist who went fur- 
thest in analyzing social forces as combinations of 
sentiments and of “presentations of self.” Whatever 
the arbitrariness of his initial concepts, there is here 
a hard residue of knowledge that more systematic 
theories of behavior must integrate. 

While Simmel describes the organizations of 
motivation that contribute to the inertia or integra- 
tion of social relationships, Lewin’s selection is con- 
cerned with the problem of goal attainment. Lewin 
was certainly one of the great psychologists of our 
times, and only categorical restraints from our pub- 
lisher have prevented us from presenting more ex- 
tensive selections from his work. “Life space,” “‘va- 
lence,” “barrier,” “levels of aspiration,” are con- 
cepts which have brought a new richness to our 
understanding of personality and social structure 
in microcosmic situations. Valence is different from 
value in that valence is a force in a given life space 
(subject plus human and non-human environment) 
which represents an active commitment of the per- 
sonality to the outside world—whether in attraction 
or repulsion. Leaving aside the problem of why a 
particular valence should exist, Lewin is concerned 
with the behavior that results from the complex 
economy of valences, barriers, and the change in 
the field of forces which the movement of the indi- 
vidual will create. The principle of least motion for 
maximum gain, which was utilized by Kohler for 
the description of insight, is implicitly utilized for 
the analysis of the individual’s performance in situa- 
tions of decision. These situations always involve, 
from the standpoint of the observer, an algebraic 
summation of valences and barriers. 

While Simmel’s gratitude generalizes in the direc- 
tion of inclusion, Freud’s anxiety generalizes in the 
direction of exclusion. Anxiety serves three specific 
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functions: it serves as a signal that a threat to the 
personality’s equilibrium is present; it orients the 
reaction of the personality to the threat by reinforc- 
ing the pleasure principle; libido which is not dis- 
charged because of the threat that its cathexis repre- 
sents for the personality as an integrated system, is 
transformed into anxiety. 

In later developments of his thinking, Freud 
tended to abandon the idea that blocked libido could 
be transformed into anxiety. Anxiety is seen more 
specifically as a homeostatic reaction, and certainly 
not as an instinctual reaction to specific stimuli. 
Anxiety is an alarm reaction of personality organi- 
zation. On the other hand, the painful character of 
anxiety helps to explain how symptom formation 
can still satisfy the pleasure principle. The patient 
flies into neurosis to avoid overwhelming anxiety. 
Only if we take into account the pain of anxiety that 
he is trying to avoid, will the “economy”—in a sense 
the lack of economy—of his symptoms make sense. 

The classical Freudian mechanisms of defense 
are part of the structure of the ego. They are means 
whereby the ego avoids anxiety and assimilates stim- 
uli. Their existence depends upon the property of 
libido described as displacement. When displace- 
ment results in the channeling of an impulse into an 
adequate discharge congruent with social values, 
then we have the process of sublimation which 
Freud considers as the prototype of healthy mental 
activity. If the impulse is channeled otherwise, we 
have the mechanisms of defense which classical psy- 
choanalysis saw as likely to be pathogenic. 

Today we tend to see the mechanisms of defense 
not only as means to ward off threats to the ego, but 
more generally as the means whereby the ego relates 
to all the stimuli. The classical list of defense 
mechanisms includes repression, regression, reac- 
tion-formation, isolation, projection, introjection. 
Introjection is the most archaic form of internaliza- 
tion of the object through swallowing it. In regres- 
sion, mastery of reality is replaced by behavior 


oriented to obsolete role participation. Its role is 
important in the so-called identification with the 
hero in fiction. Other mechanisms of defense less 
often cited are: denial where the ego, through a 
semi-hallucinatory process, refuses to integrate the 
stimulus; intellectualization, whereby the cathectic 
weaving of a stimulus is blunted; rationalization, 
an effort at the reintegration of behavior by 
syllogistic chains.’ 

Reaction-formation is one of the most important 
mechanisms of defense; yet it is one which Freud 
explains very little. Reaction-formation is a mech- 
anism whereby the ego follows a behavior pattern 


opposite to its cathectic impulse. Usually reaction- 


formation results in the transformation of aggres- 
sive impulses into patience, forbearance, or even 
nurturance. Yet there may be the transformation 
of nurturant impulses into an aggressive approach 
to the desired object: the gruff person “with a 
heart of gold” is an example of reaction-formation 
in the aggressive direction. The bigot obsessed with 
the dangers created by obscene literaure is another 
example of reaction-formation. In the face of the 
normal ambivalence toward stimulus, systematiza- 
tion of behavior will require some reaction-forma- 
tion. It will be the “compulsive” resolution of am- 
bivalence. 

Another aspect of reaction-formation fits well 
with the Mead-Parsons conception of the internali- 
zation of role. In passive reaction-formations, the 
ego acts out the part of the victim. But the reciproc- 
ity of aggression exists within the actor. Hence, the 
reaction-formation is successful at the cost of rein- 
forcing within the self the disposition which is con- 
sciously distasteful to the actor. Eventually the dis- 
position will reveal itself through organic conver- 
sions or destructive errors. 


1. For further discussion, cf. Otto Fenichel, The 
Psychoanalytic Theory of Neuroses, New York: W. W. 
Norton, 1945. 
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I-THE NATURE OF LEARNING 


Ll. The Principal Instincts of Man 


BY WILLIAM MCDOUGALL 


WE MaAy, then, define an instinct as an 
inherited or innate psycho-physical disposition 
which determines its possessor to perceive, and to 
pay attention to, objects of a certain class, to experi- 
ence an emotional excitement of a particular quality 
upon perceiving such an object, and to act in regard 
to it in a particular manner, or, at least, to experi- 
ence an impulse to such action. 


% * * 


Before we can make any solid progress in the 
understanding of the complex emotions and im- 
pulses that are the forces underlying the thoughts 
and actions of men and of societies, we must be 
able to distinguish and describe each of the prin- 
cipal human instincts and the emotional and cona- 
tive tendencies characteristic of each one of them. 
This task will be attempted in the present chapter. 


* * * 


In considering the claim of any human emotion 
or impulse to rank as a primary emotion or simple 
instinctive impulse, we shall find two principles of 
great assistance. First, if a similar emotion and 
impulse are clearly displayed in the instinctive ac- 
tivities of the higher animals, that fact will afford 
a strong presumption that the emotion and impulse 
in question are primary and simple; on the other 
hand, if no such instinctive activity occurs among 
the higher animals, we must suspect the affective 
state in question of being either a complex com- 
posite emotion or no true emotion. Secondly, we 
must inquire in each case whether the emotion and 
impulse in question occasionally appear in human 
beings with morbidly exaggerated intensity, apart 
from such general hyper-excitability as is displayed 
in mania. For it would seem that each instinctive 
disposition, being a relatively independent func- 
tional unit in the constitution of the mind, is cap- 
able of morbid hypertrophy or of becoming ab- 

Reprinted from William McDougall, An Introduction to 
Social Psychology (Boston: John W. Luce & Co., 1950), 
pp. 29, 45, 48-50, 57-70, 72-73, 81-84, 85-86, 87-89, 
with the permission of John W. Luce & Co. 


normally excitable, independently of the rest of 
the mental dispositions and functions. That is to 
Say, we must look to comparative psychology and 
to mental pathology for confirmation of the pri- 
mary character of those of our emotions that appear 
to be simple and unanalysable.* 


The Instinct of Flight and 
the Emotion of Fear 


The instinct to flee from danger is necessary for 
the survival of almost all species of animals, and in 
most of the higher animals the instinct is one of 
the most powerful. Upon its excitement the loco- 
motory apparatus is impelled to its utmost exer- 
tions, and sometimes the intensity and long dura- 
tion of these exertions is more than the visceral 
organs can support, so that they are terminated by 
utter exhaustion or death. Men also have been 
known to achieve extraordinary feats of running 
and leaping under this impulse; there is a well- 
known story of a great athlete who, when pursued 
as a boy by a savage animal, leaped over a wall 
which he could not again “clear” until he attained 
his full stature and strength. These locomotory 
activities are accompanied by a characteristic com- 
plex of symptoms, which in its main features is 
common to man and to many of the higher animals, 
and which, in conjunction with the violent efforts 
to escape, constitutes so unmistakable an expression 
of the emotion of fear that no one hesitates to in- 


1. That the emotion as a fact of consciousness may 
properly be distinguished from the cognitive process which 
it accompanies and qualifies is, I think, obvious and in- 
disputable. The propriety of distinguishing between the 
conative element in consciousness, the impulse, appetite, 
desire, or aversion, and the accompanying emotion is not 
so obvious. For these features are most intimately and 
constantly associated, and introspective discrimination of 
them is usually difficult. Nevertheless they show a certain 
degree of independence of one another; e.g., with frequent 
repetition of a particular emotional situation and reaction, 
the affective aspect of the process tends to become less 
prominent, while the impulse grows stronger. 
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terpret it as such; hence popular speech recognizes 
the connection of the emotion with the instinct that 
determines the movements of flight in giving them 
the one name fear. Terror, the most intense degree 
of this emotion, may involve so great a nervous 
disturbance, both in men and animals, as to defeat 
the ends of the instinct by inducing general con- 
vulsions or even death. In certain cases of mental 
disease the patient’s disorder seems to consist es- 
sentially in an abnormal excitability of this instinct 
and a consequent undue frequency and intensity of 
its operation; the patient lives perpetually in fear, 
shrinking in terror from the most harmless animal 
or at the least unusual sound, and surrounds himself 
with safeguards against impossible dangers. 
* * * 


The Instinct of Curiosity and 
the Emotion of Wonder 


The instinct of curiosity is displayed by many of 
the higher animals, although its impulse remains 
relatively feeble in most of them. And, in fact, it 
is obvious that it could not easily attain any con- 
siderable strength in any animal species, because 
the individuals that displayed a too strong curiosity 
would be peculiarly liable to meet an untimely end. 
For its impulse is to approach and to examine more 
closely the object that excites it—a fact well known 
to hunters in the wilds, who sometimes by exciting 
this instinct bring the curious animal within the 
reach of their weapons. The native excitant of the 
instinct would seem to be any object similar to, yet 
perceptibly different from, familiar objects habit- 
ually noticed. It is therefore not easy to distinguish 
in general terms between the excitants of curiosity 
and those of fear; for we have seen that one of the 
most general excitants of fear is whatever is strange 
or unfamiliar. The difference seems to be mainly 
one of degree, a smaller element of the strange or 
unusual exciting curiosity, while a larger and more 
pronounced degree of it excites fear. Hence the 
two instincts, with their opposed impulses of ap- 
proach and retreat, are apt to be excited in animals 
and very young children in rapid alternation, and 
simultaneously in ourselves. Who has not seen a 
horse, or other animal, alternately approach in 
curiosity, and flee in fear from, some such object 
as an old coat upon the ground? And who has not 
experienced a fearful curiosity in penetrating some 
dark cave or some secret chamber of an ancient 
castle? The behaviour of animals under the im- 
pulse of curiosity may be well observed by any one 
who will lie down in a field where sheep or cattle 
are grazing and repeat at short intervals some pe- 


culiar cry. In this way one may draw every member 
of a large flock nearer and nearer until one finds 
oneself the centre of a circle of them, drawn up 
at a respectful distance, of which every pair of 
eyes and ears is intently fixed upon the strange 
object of their curiosity. 

In the animals nearest to ourselves, namely, the 
monkeys, curiosity is notoriously strong, and them 
it impels not merely to approach its object and to 
direct the senses attentively upon it, but also to ac- 
tive manipulation of it. That a similar impulse is 
strong in children, no one will deny. Exception 
may perhaps be taken to the use of wonder as the 
name for the primary emotion that accompanies 
this impulse; for this word is commonly applied 
to a complex emotion of which this primary emo- 
tion is the chief but not the sole constituent.’ But, 
as was said above, some specialisation for technical 
purposes of words in common use is inevitable in 
psychology and in this instance it is, I think, de- 
sirable and justifiable owing to the lack of any 
more appropriate word. 

This instinct being one whose exercise is not of 
prime importance to the individual, exhibits great 
individual differences as regards its innate strength; 
and these differences are apt to be increased during 
the course of life, the impulse growing weaker for 
lack of use in those in whom it is innately weak, 
stronger through exercise in those in whom it is 
innately strong. In men of the latter type it may 
become the main source of intellectual energy and 
effort; to its impulse we certainly owe most of the 
purely disinterested labours of the highest types 
of intellect. It must be regarded as one of the prin- 
cipal roots of both science and religion. 


The Instinct of Pugnacity and 
the Emotion of Anger 


This instinct though not so nearly universal as 
fear, being apparently lacking in the constitution 
of the females of some species, ranks with fear as 
regards the great strength of its impulse and the 
high intensity of the emotion it generates. It oc- 
cupies a peculiar position in relation to the other in- 
stincts and cannot strictly be brought under the 
definition of instinct proposed in the first chapter. 
For it has no specific object or objects the percep- 
tion of which constitutes the initial stage of the in- 
stinctive process. The condition of its excitement 
is rather any opposition to the free exercise of any 
impulse, any obstruction to the activity to which 
the creature is impelled by any one of the other 
instincts. And its impulse is to break down any such 


_ 2. A form of admiration in which curiosity (or wonder 
in the sense in which the word is here used) predominates. 
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obstruction and to destroy whatever offers this op- 
position. This instinct thus presupposes the others; 
its excitement is dependent upon, or secondary to, 
the excitement of the others and is apt to be in- 
tense in proportion to the strength of the obstructed 
impulse. The most mean-spirited cur will angrily 
resent any attempt to take away its bone if it is 
hungry; a healthy infant very early displays anger, 
if his meal is interrupted; and all through life most 
men find it difficult to suppress irritation on similar 
occasions. In the animal world the most furious 
excitement of this instinct is provoked in the male 
of many species by any interference with the satis- 
faction of the sexual impulse; since such interfer- 
ence is the most frequent occasion of its excitement, 
and since it commonly comes from other male 
members of his own species, the actions innately 
organised for securing the ends of this instinct are 
such actions as are most effective in combat with 
his fellows. Hence, also, the defensive apparatus 
of the male is usually like the lion’s or the stallion’s 
mane, especially adapted for defence against at- 
tacks of his fellows. But the obstruction of every 
other instinctive impulse may in its turn become 
the occasion of anger. We see how among the ani- 
mals even the fear-impulse, the most opposed in 
tendency to the pugnacious, may on obstruction 
give place to it; for the hunted creature when 
brought to bay—i.e., when its impulse to flight is 
obstructed—is apt to turn upon its pursuers and to 
fight furiously, until an opportunity for escape pre- 
sents itself. 

Darwin has shown the significance of the facial 
expression of anger, of the contracted brow and 
raised upper lip; and man shares with many of the 
animals the tendency to frighten his opponent by 
loud roars or bellowings. As with most of the other 
human instincts, the excitement of this one is ex- 
pressed in its purest form by children, Many a little 
boy has, without any example or suggestion, sud- 
denly taken to running with open mouth to bite 
the person who has angered him, much to the dis- 
tress of his parents. As the child grows up, as self- 
control becomes stronger, the life of ideas richer, 
and the means we take to overcome obstructions 
to our efforts more refined and complex, this in- 
stinct ceases to express itself in its crude natural 
manner, save when most intensely excited, and be- 
comes rather a source of increased energy of ac- 
tion towards the end set by any other instinct; the 
energy of its impulse adds itself to and reinforces 
that of other impulses and so helps us to overcome 
our difficulties. In this lies its great value for civil- 
ised man. A man devoid of the pugnacious instinct 
would not only be incapable of anger, but would 
lack this great source of reserve energy which is 


called into play in most of us by any difficulty in 
our path. In this respect also it is the opposite of 
fear, which tends to inhibit all other impulses than 
its own. 


THE INSTINCTS OF SELF-ABASEMENT (OR SUB- 
JECTION) AND OF SELF-ASSERTION (OR SELF- 
DISPLAY), AND THE EMOTIONS OF SUBJECTION 
AND ELATION (OR NEGATIVE AND POSITIVE 
SELF-FEELING) 


These two instincts have attracted little attention, 
and the two corresponding emotions have, so far as 
I know, been adequately recognised by M. Ribot 
alone, whom I follow in placing them among the 
primary emotions. Ribot names the two emotions 
negative and positive self-feeling respectively, but 
since these names are awkward in English, I pro- 
pose, in the interests of a consistent terminology, 
to call them the emotions of subjection and elation. 
The clear recognition and understanding of these 
instincts, more especially of the instinct of self- 
display, is of the first importance for the psychology 
of character and volition, as I hope to show in a 
later chapter. At present I am only concerned to 
prove that they have a place in the native constitu- 
tion of the human mind. 

The instinct of self-display is manifested by 
many of the higher social or gregarious animals, 
especially, perhaps, though not only, at the time of 
mating. Perhaps among mammals the horse displays 
it most clearly. The muscles of all parts are strongly 
innervated the creature holds himself erect, his 
neck is arched, his tail lifted, his motions become 
superfluously vigorous and extensive, he lifts his 
hoofs high in the air, as he parades before the eyes 
of his fellows. Many animals, especially the birds, 
but also some of the monkeys are provided with 
organs of display that are specially disposed on 
these occasions. Such are the tail of the peacock and 
the beautiful breast of the pigeon. The instinct is 
essentially a social one, and is only brought into 
play by the presence of spectators. Such self-display 
is popularly recognised as implying pride; we say 
“How proud he looks!” and the peacock has be- 
come the symbol of pride. By psychologists pride 
is usually denied the animals, because it is held 
to imply self-consciousness, and that, save of the 
most rudimentary kind, they probably have not. 
But this denial arises from the current confusion of 
the emotions and the sentiments. The word “pride” 
is no doubt most properly to be used as the name 
of one form of the self-regarding sentiment, and 
such sentiment does imply a developed self-con- 
sciousness such as no animal can be credited with. 
Nevertheless, popular opinion is, I think, in the 
right in attributing to the animals in their moments 
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of self-display the germ of the emotion that is the 
most essential constituent of pride. It is this primary 
emotion which may be called positive self-feeling or 
elation, and which might well be called pride, if 
that word were not required to denote the sentiment 
of pride. In the simple form, in which it is expressed 
by the self-display of animals, it does not neces- 
sarily imply self-consciousness. 

Many children clearly exhibit this instinct of self- 
display; before they can walk or talk the impulse 
finds its satisfaction in the admiring gaze and 
plaudits of the family circle as each new acquire- 
ment is practised; a little later it is still more clearly 
expressed by the frequently repeated command, 
“See me do this,” or “See how well I can do so-and- 
so;” and for many a child more than half the delight 
of riding on a pony, or of wearing a new coat, con- 
sists in the satisfaction of this instinct, and vanishes 
if there be no spectators. A little later, with the 
growth of self-consciousness the instinct may find 
expression in the boasting and swaggering of boys, 
the vanity of girls; while, with almost all of us, 
it becomes the most important constituent of the 
self-regarding sentiment and plays an all-important 
part in the volitional control of conduct, in the 
way to be discussed in a later chapter. 

The situation that more particularly excites this 
instinct is the presence of spectators to whom one 
feels oneself for any reason, or in any way, superior, 
and this is perhaps true in a modified sense of the 
animals; the “dignified” behaviour of a big dog in 
the presence of small ones, the stately strutting of 
a hen among her chicks, seem to be instances in 
point. We have, then, good reason to believe that 
the germ of this emotion is present in the animal 
world, and, if we make use of our second criterion 
of the primary character of an emotion, it answers 
well to the test. For in certain mental diseases, 
especially in the early stages of that most terrible 
disorder, general paralysis of the insane, exaggera- 
tion of this emotion and of its impulse of display 
is the leading symptom. The unfortunate patient is 
perpetually in a state of elated self-feeling, and his 
behaviour corresponds to his emotional state; he 
struts before the world, boasts of his strength, his 
immense wealth, his good looks, his luck, his 
family, when, perhaps, there is not the least founda- 
tion for his boastings. 

As regards the emotion of subjection or negative 
self-feeling, we have the same grounds for regard- 
ing it as a primary emotion that accompanies the 
excitement of an instinctive disposition. The im- 
pulse of this instinct expresses itself in a slinking, 
crestfallen behaviour, a general diminution of mus- 
cular tone, slow restricted movements, a hanging 
down of the head, and sidelong glances. In the dog 


the picture is completed by the sinking of the tail 
between the legs. All these features express submis- 
siveness, and are calculated to avoid attracting at- 
tention or to mollify the spectator. The nature of 
the instinct is sometimes very completely expressed 
in the behaviour of a young dog on the approach of 
a larger, older dog; he crouches or crawls with legs 
so bent that his belly scrapes the ground, his back 
hollowed, his tail tucked away, his head sunk and 
turned a little on one side, and so approaches the 
imposing stranger with every mark of submission. 

The recognition of this behaviour as the expres- 
sion of a special instinct of self-abasement and of 
a corresponding primary emotion enables us to es- 
cape from a much-discussed difficulty. It has been 
asked, “Can animals and young children that have 
not attained to self-consciousness fee] shame?” 
And the answer usually given is, “No; shame im- 
implies self-consciousness.” Yet some animals, 
notably the dog, sometimes behave in a way which 
the popular mind interprets as expressing shame. 
The truth seems to be that, while fully-developed 
shame, shame in the full sense of the word, does im- 
ply self-consciousness and a self-regarding senti- 
ment, yet in the emotion that accompanies this 
impulse to slink submissively we may see the rudi- 
ment of shame; and, if we do not recognise this 
instinct, it is impossible to account for the genesis 
of shame or of bashfulness. 

In children the expression of this emotion is 
often mistaken for that of fear; but the young child 
sitting on his mother’s lap in perfect silence and 
with face averted, casting sidelong glances at a 
stranger, presents a picture very different from that 
of fear. 

Applying, again, our pathological test, we find 
that it is satisfied by this instinct of self-abasement. 
In many cases of mental disorder the exaggerated 
influence of this instinct seems to determine the 
leading symptoms. The patient shrinks from the 
observation of his fellows, thinks himself a most 
wretched, useless, sinful creature, and, in many 
cases he develops delusions of having performed 
various unworthy or even criminal actions; many 
such patients declare they are guilty of the un- 
pardonable sin, although they attach no definite 
meaning to the phrase—that is to say, the patient’s 
intellect endeavours to justify the persistent emo- 
tional state, which has no adequate cause in his re- 
lations to his fellow-men. 


THE PARENTAL INSTINCT AND THE 
TENDER EMOTION 


As regards the parental instinct and tender emo- 
tion, there are wide differences of opinion. Some 
of the authors who have paid most attention to the 
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psychology of the emotions, notably Mr. A. F. 
Shand, do not recognize tender emotion as a pri- 
mary; others, especially Mr. Alex Sutherland and 
M. Ribot recognize it as a true primary and see in 
its impulse the root of all altruism; Mr. Suther- 
land, however, like Adam Smith and many other 
writers, has confused tender emotion with sym- 
pathy, a serious error of incomplete analysis, which 
Ribot has avoided. 

The maternal instinct, which impels the mother 
to protect and cherish her young, is common to 
almost all the higher species of animals. Among 
the lower animals the perpetuation of the species 
is generally provided for by the production of an 
immense number of eggs or young (in some species 
of fish a single adult produces more than a million 
eggs), which are left entirely unprotected, and are 
so preyed upon by other creatures that on the aver- 
age but one or two attain maturity. As we pass 
higher up the animal scale, we find the number 
of eggs or young more and more reduced, and the 
diminution of their number compensated for by 
parental protection. At the lowest stage this protec- 
tion may consist in the provision of some merely 
physical shelter, as in the case of those animals 
that carry their eggs attached in some way to their 
bodies. But, except at this lowest stage, the pro- 
tection afforded to the young always involves some 
instinctive adaptation of the parent’s behaviour. We 
may see this even among the fishes, some of which 
deposit their eggs in rude nests and watch over 
them, driving away creatures that might prey upon 
them. From this stage onwards protection of off- 
spring becomes increasingly psychical in character, 
involves more profound modification of the parent’s 
behaviour and a more prolonged period of more 
effective guardianship. The highest stage is reached 
by those species in which each female produces at 
a birth but one or two young and protects them so 
efficiently that most of the young born reach ma- 
turity; the maintenance of the species thus becomes 
in the main the work of the parental instinct. In 
such species the protection and cherishing of the 
young is the constant and all-absorbing occupation 
of the mother, to which she devotes all her energies, 
and in the course of which she will at any time 
undergo privation, pain, and death. The instinct 
becomes more powerful than any other, and can 
override any other, even fear itself; for it works 
directly in the service of the species, while the other 
instincts work primarily in the service of the in- 
dividual life, for which Nature cares little. All this 
has been well set out by Sutherland, with a wealth 
of illustrative detail, in his work on “The Origin and 
Growth of the Moral Instinct.” 

When we follow up the evolution of this instinct 


to the highest animal level, we find among the apes 
the most remarkable examples of its operation. 
Thus in one species the mother is said to carry her 
young one clasped in one arm uninterruptedly for 
several months, never letting go of it in all her 
wanderings. This instinct is no less strong in many 
human mothers, in whom, of course, it becomes 
more or less intellectualised and organised as the 
most essential constituent of the sentiment of pa- 
rental love. Like other species, the human species 
is dependent upon this instinct for its continued 
existence and welfare. It is true that reason, work- 
ing in the service of the egoistic impulses and senti- 
ments, often circumvents the ends of this instinct 
and sets up habits which are incompatible with it. 
When that occurs on a large scale in any society, 
that society is doomed to rapid decay. But the in- 
stinct itself can never die out, save with the dis- 
appearance of the human species itself; it is kept 
strong and effective just because those families 
and races and nations in which it weakens become 
rapidly supplanted by those in which it is strong. 

It is impossible to believe that the operation 
of this, the most powerful of the instincts, is not 
accompanied by a strong and definite emotion; one 
may see the emotion expressed unmistakably by 
almost any mother among the higher animals, 
especially the birds and the mammals—by the cat, 
for example, and by most of the domestic animals; 
and it is impossible to doubt that this emotion has 
in all cases the peculiar quality of the tender emo- 
tion provoked in the human parent by the spectacle 
of her helpless offspring. This primary emotion 
has been very generally ignored by the philosophers 
and psychologists; that is, perhaps, to be explained 
by the fact that this instinct and its emotion are in 
the main decidedly weaker in men than in women, 
and in some men, perhaps, altogether lacking. We 
may even surmise that the philosophers as a class 
are men among whom this defect of native endow- 
ment is relatively common. 

It may be asked, How can we account for the 
fact that men are at all capable of this emotion 
and of this disinterested protective impulse? For 
in its racial origin the instinct was undoubtedly 
primarily maternal. The answer is that it is very 
common to see a character, acquired by one sex 
to meet its special needs, transmitted, generally im- 
perfectly and with large individual variations, to 
the members of the other sex. Familiar examples 
of such transmission of sexual characters are af- 
forded by the horns and antlers of some species of 
sheep and deer. That the parental instinct is by no 
means altogether lacking in men is probably due in 
the main to such transference of a primarily ma- 
ternal instinct, though it is probable that in the 
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human species natural selection has confirmed and 
increased its inheritance by the male sex. 

To this view, that the parental tenderness of 
human beings depends upon an instinct phylo- 
genetically continuous with the parental instinct of 
the higher animals, it might be objected that the 
very widespread prevalence of infanticide among 
existing savages implies that primitive man lacked 
this instinct and its tender emotion. But that would 
be a most mistaken objection. There is no feature 
of savage life more nearly universal than the kind- 
ness and tenderness of savages, even of savage 
fathers, for their little children. All observers are 
agreed upon this point. I have many a time watched 
with interest a bloodthirsty head-hunter of Borneo 
spending a day at home tenderly nursing his infant 
in his arms. And it is a rule, to which there are few 
exceptions among savage people, that an infant 
is only killed during the first hours of its life. If the 
child is allowed to survive but a few days, then its 
life is safe; the tender emotion has been called out 
in fuller strength and has begun to be organised 
into a sentiment of parental love that is too strong 
to be overcome by prudential or purely selfish con- 
siderations. 


* * * 


Like the other primary emotions, the tender emo- 
tion cannot be described; a person who had not 
experienced it could no more be made to under- 
stand its quality than a totally colour-blind person 
can be made to understand the experience of colour- 
sensation. Its impulse is primarily to afford physi- 
cal protection to the child, especially by throwing 
the arms about it; and that fundamental impulse 
persists in spite of the immense extension of the 
range of application of the impulse and its incorpo- 
ration in many ideal sentiments.* 

Like all other instinctive impulses, this one, when 
its operation meets with obstruction or opposition, 
gives place to, or is complicated by, the pugnacious 
or combative impulse directed against the source 
of the obstruction; and, the impulse. being essen- 
tially protective, its obstruction provokes anger per- 
haps more readily than the obstruction of any other. 
In almost all animals that display it, even in those 
which in all other situations are very timid, any 
attempt to remove the young from the protecting 
parent, or in any way to hurt them, provokes a 
fierce and desperate display of all their combative 
resources. By the human mother the same prompt 
yielding of the one impulse to the other is displayed 
on the same plane of physical protection, but also 


3. It is, I think, not improbable that the impulse to kiss 
the child, which is certainly strong and seems to be innate, 
is a modification of the maternal impulse to lick the young 
which is a feature of the maternal instinct of so many 
animal species, 


on the higher plane of ideal protection; the least 
threat, the smallest slight or aspersion (e.g., the 
mere speaking of the baby as “it,” instead of as “he” 
or “she”’), the mere suggestion that it is not the 
most beautiful object in the world, will suffice to 
provoke a quick resentment. 

This intimate alliance between tender emotion 
and anger is of great importance for the social life 
of man, and the right understanding of it is funda- 
mental for a true theory of the moral sentiments; 
for the anger evoked in this way is the germ of all 
moral indignation, and on moral indignation justice 
and the greater part of public law are in the main 
founded. Thus, paradoxical as it may seem, benefi- 
cence and punishment alike have their firmest and 
most essential root in the parental instinct. For the 
understanding of the relation of this instinct to 
moral indignation, it is important to note that the 
object which is the primary provocative of tender 
emotion is, not the child itself, but the child’s ex- 
pression of pain, fear, or distress of any kind, es- 
pecially the child’s cry of distress; further, that 
this instinctive response is provoked by the cry, 
not only of one’s own offspring, but of any child. 
Tender emotion and the protective impulse are, no 
doubt, evoked more readily and intensely by one’s 
own offspring, because about them a strongly or- 
ganised and complex sentiment grows up. But the 
distress of any child will evoke this response in a 
very intense degree in those in whom the instinct is 
strong. These are women—and men also, though 
fewer—who cannot sit still, or pursue any occupa- 
tion, within sound of the distressed cry of a child; 
if circumstances compel them to restrain their 
impulse to run to its relief, they yet cannot with- 
draw their attention from the sound, but continue 
to listen in painful agitation. 


* * * 


SOME OTHER INSTINCTS OF LESS WELL-DEFINED 
EMOTIONAL TENDENCY 


The seven instincts we have now reviewed are 
those whose excitement yields the most definite of 
the primary emotions; from these seven primary 
emotions together with feelings of pleasure and 
pain (and perhaps also feelings of excitement and 
of depression) are compounded all, wr almost all, 
the affective states that are popularly recognised as 
emotions, and for which common speech has 
definite names. But there are other human instincts 
which, though some of them play but a minor part 
in the genesis of the emotions, have impulses that 
are of great importance for social life; they must 
therefore be mentioned. 

Of these by far the most important is the sex- 
ual instinct or instinct of reproduction. It is un- 
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necessary to say anything of the great strength of 
its impulse or of the violence of the emotional 
excitement that accompanies its exercise. One point 
of interest is its intimate connection with the 
parental instinct. There can, I think, be little doubt 
that this connection is an innate one, and that in 
all (save debased) natures it secures that the object 
of the sexual impulse shall become also the object 
in some degree of tender emotion.‘ The biological 
utility of an innate connection of this kind is 
obvious. It would prepare the way for that co- 
operation between the male and female in which, 
even among the animals, a lifelong fidelity and 
mutual tenderness is often touchingly displayed. 

This instinct, more than any other, is apt in 
mankind to lend the immense energy of its impulse 
to the sentiments and complex impulses into which 
it enters, while its specific character remains sub- 
merged and unconscious. It is unnecessary to dwell 
on this feature, since it has been dealt with 
exhaustively in many thousands of novels. From 
the point of view of this section the chief impor- 
tance of this instinct is that it illustrates, in a 
manner that must convince the most obtuse, the 
continuity and the essential similarity of nature 
and function between the human and the animal 
instincts. 

In connection with the instinct of reproduction 
a few words must be said about sexual jealousy 
and female coyness. These are regarded by some 
authors as special instincts, but perhaps without 
sufficiently good grounds. Jealousy in the full sense 
of the word is a complex emotion that presupposes 
an organised sentiment, and there is no reason to re- 
gard the hostile behavior of the male animal in the 
presence of rivals as necessarily implying any such 
complex emotion or sentiment. The assumption 
of a specially intimate innate connection between 
the instincts of reproduction and of pugnacity 
will account for the fact that the anger of the male, 
both in the human and in most animal species, is 
so readily aroused in an intense degree by any 
threat of opposition to the operation of the sexual 
impulse; and perhaps the great strength of the 
sexual impulse sufficiently accounts for it. 

The coyness of the female in the presence of the 
male may be accounted for in similar fashion by 
the assumption that in the female the instinct of 
reproduction has specially intimate innate relations 
to the instincts of self-display and self-abasement, 
so that the presence of the male excites these as well 
as the former instinct. 

The desire for food that we experience when 
hungry, with the impulse to seize it, to carry it to 


4. In so far, of course, as the impulse is not completely 
thwarted. 


the mouth, to chew it and swallow it, must, I think, 
be regarded as rooted in a true instinct. In many of 
the animals the movements of feeding exhibit all 
the marks of truly instinctive behaviour. But in 
ourselves the instinct becomes at an early age 
so greatly modified through experience, on both 
its receptive and its executive sides, that little, save 
the strong impulse, remains to mark the instinctive 
nature of the process of feeding. 

The gregarious instinct is one of the human 
instincts of greatest social importance, for it has 
played a great part in moulding societary forms. 
The affective aspect of the operation of this instinct 
is not sufficiently intense or specific to have been 
given a name. The instinct is displayed by many 
species of animals, even by some very low in the 
scale of mental capacity. Its operation in its simplest 
form implies none of the higher qualities of mind, 
neither sympathy nor capacity for mutual aid. 
Mr. Francis Galton has given the classical descrip- 
tion of the operation of the crude instinct. Describ- 
ing the South African ox in Damaraland, he says 
he displays no affection for his fellows, and hardly 
seems to notice their existence, so long as he is 
among them; but, if he becomes separated from 
the herd, he displays an extreme distress that will 
not let him rest until he succeeds in rejoining it, 
when he hastens to bury himself in the midst of 
it, seeking the closest possible contact with the 
bodies of his fellows. There we see the working 
of the gregarious instinct in all its simplicity, a 
mere uneasiness in isolation and satisfaction in 
being one of a herd. Its utility to animals liable 
to the attacks of beasts of prey is obvious. 


* * * 


The gregarious instinct is no exception to the 
rule that the human instincts are liable to a morbid 
hypertrophy under which their emotions and im- 
pulses are revealed with exaggerated intensity. The 
condition known to alienists as agoraphobia seems 
to result from the morbidly intense working of 
this instinct—the patient will not remain alone, will 
not cross a wide empty space, and seeks always to 
be surrounded by other human beings. But of the 
normal man also it is true that, as Professor James 
says: “To be alone is one of the greatest of evils 
for him. Solitary confinement is by many regarded 
as a mode of torture too cruel and unnatural for 
civilised countries to adopt. To one long pent up 
on a desert island the sight of a human footprint 
or a human form in the distance would be the 
most tumultuously exciting of experiences.” 


* * * 


Two other instincts of considerable social impor- 
tance demand a brief mention. The impulse to 
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collect and hoard various objects is displayed in 
one way or another by almost all human beings, 
and seems to be due to a true instinct; it is mani- 
fested by many animals in the blind, unintelligent 
manner that is characteristic of crude instinct. And, 
like other instinctive impulses of man, it is liable 
to become morbidly exaggerated, when it appears, 
in a mild form, as the collecting mania and, in 
greater excess, as miserliness and kleptomania. 
Like other instincts, it ripens naturally and comes 
into play independently of all training. Statistical 
inquiry among large numbers of children has 
shown that very few attain adult life without having 
made a collection of objects of one kind or another, 
usually without any definite purpose; such collect- 
ing is no doubt primarily due to the ripening of an 
instinct of acquisition. 

We seem to be justified in assuming in man an 
instinct of construction. The playful activities of 
children seem to be in part determined by its 
impulse; and in most civilised adults it still survives, 
though but little scope is allowed it by the circum- 
stances of the majority. For most of us the satisfac- 
tion of having actually made something is very real, 
quite apart from the value or usefulness of the 
thing made. And the simple desire to make some- 
thing, rooted in this instinct, is probably a con- 
tributing motive to all human constructions from 
a mud-pie to a metaphysical system or a code of 
laws. 


2. On Behaviorism 


BY JOHN B. WATSON 


Scientific Procedure 


THE DETAILED SUBJECT MATTER OF SCIENTIFIC 
PSYCHOLOGY 


AS A SCIENCE psychology puts before 
herself the task of unraveling the complex factors 
involved in the development of human behavior 
from infancy to old age, and of finding the laws for 
the regulation of behavior. At first sight it may 


Reprinted from John B. Watson, Psychology from the 
Point of View of the Behaviorist (Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1919), pp. 8-15, 38-41. 


The instincts enumerated above, together with a 
number of minor instincts, such as those that 
prompt to crawling and walking, are, I think, all 
that we can recognise with certainty in the con- 
stitution of the human mind. Lightly to postulate 
an indefinite number and variety of human in- 
stincts is a cheap and easy way to solve psychologi- 
cal problems, and is an error hardly less serious 
and less common than the opposite error of ignor- 
ing all the instincts. How often do we not hear of 
the religious instinct! Renan asserted that the 
religious instinct is as natural to man as the nest- 
building instinct is to birds, and many authors 
have written of it as one of the fundamental 
attributes of the human mind. But, if we accept 
the doctrine of the evolution of man from animal 
forms, we are compelled to seek the origin of 
religious emotions and impulses in instincts that 
are not specifically religious. And consideration of 
the conditions, manifestations, and tendencies of 
religious emotions must lead to the same search. 
For it is clear that religious emotion is not a simple 
and specific variety, such as could be conditioned 
by any one instinct; it is rather a very complex 
and diversified product of the co-operation of sev- 
eral instincts, which bring forth very heterogeneous 
manifestations, differing from one another as 
widely as light from darkness, according to the 
degree and kind of guidance afforded by imagina- 
tion and reason. 


seem that this program leaves out many of the 
factors with which psychology ought to be con- 
cerned. Historically considered, this is true, but 
when we are confronted both with, the practical 
and scientific needs of life we are ready to admit 
that, after all, what we seek to have psychology 
busy herself with is just this matter of environmen- 
tal adjustment; what man can do apart from his 
training; what he can be trained to do, and what 
the best methods for training are; and finally, 
how, when the varied systems of instincts and habits 
have sufficiently developed, we can arrange the con- 
ditions for calling out appropriate action upon de- 
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mand. To solve such problems we must necessarily 
study the simple and complex things which call out 
action in man; how early in life he can react to the 
various simple and complex sense stimuli; at what 
age he usually puts on the various instincts, and 
what the situations are which call them out. Just 
what is the pattern of his instinctive acts—that is, 
does the human being, apart from training, do any 
complex acts instinctively as do the lower animals? 
If so, what is man’s full equipment of instincts? 
When does emotional activity manifest itself? and 
what are the situations which call it out? and what 
special acts can be observed in emotional behavior? 
How soon can we observe the beginnings of habit in 
infants? What special methods can we develop for 
rapidly and securely implanting and retaining the 
body and speech habits which society demands? Do 
we find special and individual equipments in infants, 
and do these develop, and, later, form the basis for 
their entering one kind of vocation or another, or 
developing into one or another type of personality? 
Are there such factors as habit and instinct conflicts, 
distortion of habits and emotions? How do they 
manifest themselves? and is it possible to develop 
methods for shaping the environment of the indi- 
vidual so that such conflicts will not arise? What in 
general are the factors which affect the functioning 
of habits once they are acquired? 


STIMULUS AND RESPONSE 


This general] description of the subject matter of 
psychology helps us very little as regards the 
analysis of particular problems in conduct and 
behavior. In order to plan an experimental attack 
upon any problem in psychology we must first 
reduce it to its simplest terms. If we look over the 
list of problems in human behavior given in the 
preceding paragraph, and at our practical exam- 
ples, we shall see that there are common factors 
running through all forms of human acts. In each 
adjustment there is always both a response or act 
and a stimulus or situation which call out that 
response. Without going too far beyond our facts, 
it seems possible to.say that the stimulus is always 
provided by the environment, external to the body, 
or by the movements of man’s own muscles and 
the secretions of his glands; finally, that the re- 
sponses always follow relatively immediately upon 
the presentation or incidence of the stimulus. These 
are really assumptions, but they seem to be basal 
ones for psychology. Before we finally accept or 
reject them we shall have to examine into both the 
nature of the stimulus or situation, and of the 
response. If we provisionally accept them we may 
say that the goal of psychological study is the 
ascertaining of such data and laws that, given the 


stimulus, psychology can predict what the response 
will be; or, on the other hand, given the response, 
it can specify the nature of the effective stimulus. 


USE OF THE TERM “STIMULUS” 


We use the term stimulus in psychology as it is 
used in physiology. Only in psychology we have 
to extend somewhat the usage of the term. In the 
psychological laboratory, when we are dealing with 
relatively simple factors, such as the effect of ether 
waves of different lengths, the effect of sound 
waves, etc., and are attempting to isolate their 
effects upon the adjustments of men, we speak of 
stimuli. On the other hand, when the factors lead- 
ing to reactions are more complex, as, for example, 
in the social world, we speak of situations. A situa- 
tion is, of course, upon final analysis, resolvable 
into a complex group of stimuli. As examples of 
stimuli we may name such things as rays of light 
of different wave lengths, sound waves differing in 
amplitude, length, phase, and combination; gaseous 
particles given off in such small diameters that they 
affect the membrane of the nose; solutions which 
contain particles of matter of such size that the 
taste buds are thrown into action; solid objects 
which affect the skin and mucous membrane; radi- 
ant stimuli which call out temperature response; 
noxious stimuli, such as cutting, pricking, and those 
injuring tissue generally. Finally, movements of the 
muscles and activity in the glands themselves serve 
as stimuli by acting upon the afferent nerve endings 
in the moving muscles. 

It must be emphasized here that only under the 
rarest experimental conditions can we stimulate the 
organism with a single stimulus. Life presents 
stimuli in confusing combinations. As you write 
you are stimulated by a complex system—perspira- 
tion pours from your brow, the pen bas a tendency 
to slip from your grasp; the words you write are 
focussed upon your retin; the chair offers stim- 
ulation, and finally the noises from the street 
constantly impinge upon your ear-drum. But far 
more important, delicate instruments would show 
that, though you are not speaking aloud, your 
vocal mechanisms—tongue, throat and laryngeal 
muscles—are in constant motion, moving in habit- 
ual trains; these laryngeal and throat movements 
serve largely as the stimuli for releasing the writing 
movements of the hands. The fact that you are 
here in the lecture room, facing your instructor and 
surrounded by your classmates, is another very 
important element. The world of stimulation is thus 
seen to be exceedingly complex. It is convenient to 
speak of a total mass of stimulating factors, which 
lead man to react as a whole, as a situation. Situa- 
tions can be of the simplest kind or of the greatest 
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complexity. It should be noted here, finally, that 
there are many forms of physical energy which do 
not directly affect our sense organs. As examples 
we may cite the facts that ether waves longer than 
760v or shorter than 397s do not lead to visual 
reactions, and that many of the wave motions in 
the air are of such length or amplitude that they 
do not produce auditory stimulation. The inability 
of the human organism to respond to many possible 
forms of stimulation will be discussed later. 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF RESPONSE 


In a similar way we employ in psychology the 
physiological term “response,” but again we must 
slightly extend its use. The movements which result 
from a tap on the patellar tendon, or from stroking 
the soles of the feet are “simple” responses which 
are studied both in physiology and in medicine. In 
psychology our study, too, is sometimes concerned 
with simple responses of these types, but more often 
with several complex responses taking place simul- 
taneously. In the latter case we sometimes use the 
popular term “act” or adjustment, meaning by that 
that the whole group of responses is integrated in 
such a way (instinct or habit) that the individual 
does something which we have a name for, that is, 
“takes food,” “builds a house,” “swirns,” “‘writes a 
letter,” “talks.’”* Psychology is not concerned with 
the goodness or badness of acts, or with their suc- 
cessfulness, as judged by occupational or moral 
standards. Because a man fails by his separate acts 
to get his food, to build his house, to work out his 
mathematical problem, or to live in harmony with 
his wife, is no reason for rejecting him as a psycho- 
logical subject. We study him for his reaction 
possibilities and without prejudice; the discovery of 
the fact that he will make only abortive attempts 
to meet and control certain aspects of his environ- 
ment is an important part of our task; just as 
important as being able to state that he can make 
certain other types of adjustment. ‘“Successful” 
adjustments, “good” acts, “bad” acts, are terms 
really which society uses. Every social age sets up 
certain standards of action, but these standards 
change from cultural epoch to cultural epoch. 
Hence they are not psychological standards. Re- 
action possibilities, however, on the average prob- 
ably remain about the same from eon to eon. It 
lies well within the bounds of probability that if 


1. But it should be well understood that whatever the 
man does under stimulation is a response or adjustment— 
blushing, increased heart-beat, change in respiration, etc., 
are definite part adjustments. We have names for only a 
few thousand of the total possible number of such adjust- 
ments. The term adjustment is used by most writers to 
refer to the doing of one of these named acts. In this 
volume the terms adjusment, response, and reaction are 
used almost interchangeably. 


we were able to obtain a new-born baby belonging 
to the dynasty of the Pharaohs, and were to bring 
him up along with other lads in Boston, he would 
develop into the same kind of college youth that 
we find among the other Harvard students. His 
chances for success in life would probably not be 
at all different from those of his classmates. The 
results obtained from the scientific analysis of re- 
action in the human being should fit any cultural 
age. It is part of the function of the psychologist 
to tell whether a given individual has the reaction 
possibilities within him to meet the standards of 
that cultural age, and the most rapid way of bring- 
ing him to act in accordance with them. The fact 
that social values (group mores) change puts ever 
new burdens upon the psychologist, because every 
change in the mores means a different situation, to 
which man has to respond by a different combina- 
tion of acts, and any new set of acts must be incor- 
porated into and integrated with the rest of the 
action systems of the individual. The problems put 
up to psychology are those of deciding whether the 
individual can meet the new standards, and for 
determining and developing methods of instructing 
him. 

Motor and Glandular Indicators of Response.— 
What is it that the psychologist can observe? 
Behavior, of course. But behavior on analysis is the 
separate systems of reactions that the individual 
makes to his environment. When we come to study 
the mechanics of such adjustments we find that 
they depend upon the integration of reflexes con- 
necting the receptors with the muscles and glands. 
It should be emphasized here that objective psy- 
chology does not analyze such integrations to the 
bitter end except where the problem demands it. 
Concrete, whole activities are as important to the 
behaviorist as to other psychologists. . . . 


* * * 


THE GENERAL CLASSIFICATION OF RESPONSES 


The various possibilities of reaction are thus seen 
to be vast; so vast, indeed, that it would seem at 
first sight as though any classification would be 
impossible. We can at least find a convenient group- 
ing which will serve both for discussion and for 
setting experimental problems. Most reactions may 
be looked upon as falling into one of four main 
classes: 

1. Explicit habit responses: as examples we cite 
unlocking a door, tennis playing, violin playing, 
building houses, talking easily to people, staying 
on good terms with the members of your own and 
the opposite sex. 

2. Implicit habit responses: “thinking,” by 
which we mean subvocal talking, general body 
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language habits, bodily sets or attitudes which are 
not easily observable without instrumentation or 
experimental aid; the system of conditioned re- 
flexes in the various glands and unstriped muscular 
mechanisms—for example, conditioned salivary 
reflexes. 

3. Explicit hereditary responses: including 
man’s observable instinctive and emotional re- 
actions as seen, for example, in grasping, sneezing, 
blinking and dodging, and in fear, rage, love. 

4. Implicit hereditary responses: this includes, 
of course, the whole system of endocrine or ductless 
gland secretions, changes in circulation, etc., so 
largely studied by physiology. Here again instru- 
mentation or experimental aid is necessary before 
observation can be made. 

These various types of response will be studied 
in detail in later chapters. The classification as a 
whole should be clear, with the possible exception 
of 2 (implicit habit responses). This group is so 
important and so generally neglected in discussion 
that we shall single it out here for brief mention 
in advance of the chapter in which it is entered 
into with some care. 


WHAT MAN IS DOING WHEN NOT OVERTLY ACTING 


With a highly specialized organism like man, 
even careful observation often fails to show any 
overt response. A man may sit motionless at his 
desk with pen in hand and paper before him. In 
popular parlance we may say he is idle or “think- 
ing,” but our assumption is that his muscles are 
really as active and possibly more active than if he 
were playing tennis. But what muscles? Those 
muscles which have been trained to act when he is 
in such a situation, his laryngeal, tongue, and 
speech muscles generally.* Those muscles are as 
active and are carrying out as orderly a system of 
movements as if he were executing a sonata on the 
piano; they are doing it well or ill, depending upon 
the training he has had along the particular lines 
which engage him. While we cannot at present 
watch the play of this implicit stream of words, 
there is no reason for hypothecating a mystery 
about it. Could we bring “thinking” out for obser- 
vation as readily as we can tennis playing or rowing, 
the need of “explaining” it would disappear. We 
shall see later that efforts have been made to bring 
such responses under experimental control. But 
entirely apart from our present unreadiness to 
make observation on implicit habits, we find a 
certain way of arriving indirectly at the same end: 
implicit language habits, by methods which we 
shall study, come to issue finally in overt action. 


2. Indeed, the whole glandular and muscular systems are 
contributory. 


By watching the easily observable explicit habits 
and instincts of an individual keenly enough, and 
for a sufficient stretch of time, and under varying 
enough conditions, we can obtain the necessary 
data for most psychological requirements. 

%* * * 


Verbal Report Methods 


INTRODUCTION 


The methods so far discussed have dealt with 
the integrated motor and glandular behavior of 
individuals other than ourselves. The methods have 
been largely developed by and have come into 
prominence through the study of animal behavior 
and infant human subjects. Indeed, in these fields 
we must depend largely upon such methods, since 
the observation of the happenings in their own 
bodies and the verbal reports of the same are im- 
possible in the case of animals, or very imperfect 
in the case of abnormal individuals. Man is above 
all an animal which reacts most often and most 
complexly with speech reactions. The notion has 
somehow gained ground that objective psychology 
does not deal with speech reactions. This, of course, 
is a mistake. It would be foolish and one-sided to 
an absurd degree to neglect man’s vocal behavior. 
Often the sole observable reaction in man is speech. 
In other words, his adjustments to situations are 
made more frequently by speech than through 
action of the remaining motor mechanisms. We 
shall in a later chapter develop our notion of the 
implicit and explicit language adjustments. We wish 
here mainly to show the use of speech reactions as 
a part of general psychological methods. As an 
illustration of the use of the verbal report method 
in an actual experiment we may glance for a 
moment at the tests on sensitivity to warmth and 
cold on a given area of the skin. We first mark off 
a small area and go over it with a warm and a 
cold cylinder: we say to the subject, “Tell us each 
time the cold cylinder is applied and each time the 
warm cylinder is applied.” If the area touched is 
sensitive to cold he responds with the word “cold,” 
and similarly when the warm cylinder is applied 
with the word “warm.” The verbal report or re- 
sponse is put down in our records of the results of 
the experiment and is used exactly as the con- 
ditioned reflex responses would be used had we 
adopted that form of experimentation in our test. 


IS THERE A VERBAL REPORT METHOD DISTINCT 
FROM OTHER OBSERVABLE METHODS? 


Up to the present time psychologists have em- 
ployed the verbal report method in a somewhat 
different sense from that used here. Without enter- 
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ing into this bitterly contested and controversial 
field, we can briefly outline the position of this text 
in regard to it. The question: Can I make the same 
observations upon myself that I make on other 
individuals? brings home the difficulties. The 
answer is, of course, “yes,” but it will be remem- 
bered that . . . we stated that all we can observe 
in another individual is his behavior, and we defined 
behavior as the integrated responses of muscles 
and glands. The question now becomes simpler: 
Can I observe the movements of my own muscles 
and glands and their integration? For example, 
that I am writing, that my face is flushed, etc.? 
Who would deny it? 

At this point we diverge for a moment to correct 
a misconception which has arisen with reference to 
objective psychology. The misconception lies in the 
fact that a good many psychologists have misunder- 
stood the behaviorist’s position. They insist that he 
is only observing the individual movements of the 
muscles and glands; that he is interested in the 
muscles and glands in exactly the same way the 
physiologist is interested in them. This is not the 
whole statement. The behaviorist is interested in 
integrations and total activities of the individual. 
At one moment we ask the question: What is the 
individual doing? We observe that he is typewriting, 
searching for a lost pocket-book or “reacting” to 
an emotional stimulus. If the latter happens to be 
true and we are interested in the way his emotional 
life as a whole hangs together, we may go on to 
show why the individual reacts in an emotional 
way to this particular stimulus. We may show how 
his fear reactions to certain situations arose in his 
infancy and how they have affected his whole per- 
sonality and more highly organized habit activities. 


3, The Law of Effect 


BY EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 


THE INTELLECT, character and skill 
possessed by any man is the product of certain 
original tendencies and the training which they 
have received, His eventual nature is the develop- 
ment of his original nature in the environment 


Reprinted from Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology 
of Learning (New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1913), II, pp. 1-5. 


To illustrate this we may give a hypothetical exam- 
ple: Through some injury (or other emotional 
happening) in youth, occasioned by a rapidly mov- 
ing mechanical toy, the individual cannot be in- 
duced to enter an automobile or motor boat or to 
ride in a train if it can possibly be avoided. In the 
occupations and activities of individuals we do not 
stop as a rule to reduce the total activity to muscle 
twitches. We can do it if necessary and we do it 
at times when it becomes necessary to study the 
various part reactions. Surely objective psychology 
can study brick-laying, house building, playing 
games, marriage or emotional activity without 
being accused of reducing everything to muscle 
twitch or the secretion of a gland. It is just as fair 
to accuse the behaviorist, or indeed the conven- 
tional psychologist as far as that goes, of reducing 
everything to the ionic constitution of matter. All 
of us believe that matter is constituted as the 
physicists would have us believe, but his formula- 
tion does not help us very much in specific 
psychological problems. On the psychological side, 
we can describe a man’s behavior in selecting and 
marrying a wife. We can show how that event has 
influenced his whole life after marriage. In detail, 
how the increased responsibility stabilized certain 
emotional mal-adjustments, how the added finan- 
cial burden led him to work longer hours and to 
study the details of his profession so that his salary 
would be increased and his number of business 
connections enlarged. It would not help us very 
much in the present state of science to be able to 
trace the molecular changes in cell constitution— 
they certainly exist, but are aside from our prob- 
lem. Our problem is the effect of marriage upon 
the general behavior of this one individual. 


which it has had. Human nature in general is the 
result of the original nature of man, the laws of 
learning, and the forces of nature amongst which 
man lives and learns. 

In a previous volume’ the original tendencies of 


1, Educational Psychology, Vol. I, The Original Nature 
of Man. 
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man as a species were listed and described. It was 
shown that these constitute an enormous fund of 
connections or bonds of varying degrees of direct- 
ness and strength between the situations furnished 
by physical forces, plants, animals and the behavior 
of other men and the responses of which the human 
creature is capable. Many of these tendencies are 
notably modifiable; and some of them—such as 
vocalization, manipulation, curiosity, “doing some- 
thing to have something happen,” and “making a 
variety of responses to an annoying state of affairs 
which continues in spite of this, that and the other 
responses’’—are veritable hot-beds for the growth 
of learned habits. 

These original human tendencies include also 
certain ones whereby modifiability or learning itself 
Is possible. These are best thought of in the form of 
the three laws of Readiness, Exercise and Effect. 
The Law of Readiness is: When any conduction 
unit is in readiness to conduct, for it to do so is 
satisfying. When any conduction unit is not in 
readiness to conduct, for it to conduct is annoying. 
When any conduction ‘unit is in readiness to con- 
duct. for it not to do so is annoying. By a satisfying 
state of affairs is meant one which the animal does 
nothing to avoid, often doing things which main- 
tain or renew it. By an annoying state of affairs 
is meant one which the animal does nothing to 
preserve, often doing things which put an end to it. 

The Law of Exercise comprises the laws of Use 
and Disuse. 

The Law of Use is: When a modifiable connec- 
tion is made* between a situation and a response, 
that connection’s strength is, other things being 
equal, increased. By the strength of a connection is 
meant roughly the probability that the connection 
will be made when the situation recurs. Greater 
probability that a connection will be made means 
a greater probability for the same time, or an equal 
probability, but for a longer time.* This probability 
in any case would be for the recurrence of the 
connection, supposing all other conditions—of 
general health, general or special fatigue, interest, 
time of day, distraction by competing tendencies, 
and the like—to be equal. Furthermore, in certain 
cases, where the probability that the connection 
will be made as the result of the mere presence 


2. The vigor and duration of each “making” of the 
connection count, as well as the number of times that it is 
made. 

3. Thus, a certain greater strength of the connection 
between the situation. “What is the square of 16?” and 
the response, “256,” may mean that the probability of that 
response to that situation is now ninety out of a hundred 
instead of sixty out of a hundred; or that it is ninety-nine 
out of a hundred for fifty days hence instead of for twenty 
days hence. 


of the situation is zero, the connection still may 
exist with a measurable degree of strength, shown 
by the fact that it can be re-made more readily.‘ 
Also, in certain cases in each of which the probabil- 
ity that the connection will be made is 100 per cent, 
the connections still may exist with different de- 
grees of strength, shown by the fact that the 
probability of 100 per cent will hold for a week 
only or for a year; will succumb to a slight, or 
prevail over a great, distraction; or will otherwise 
show little or much strength. Thus, if the reader 
will read and repeat miscob raltof once or twice 
he may be apparently as able to supply the raltof 
when miscob is presented as if he had read and 
repeated these words a thousand times: but the 
future history of the two connections would reveal 
their differences in strength. 

Ultimately degrees of strength of a connection in 
behavior will be defined as degrees of some 
anatomical or physiological fact whereby synapses 
between neurones differ in intimacy. 

Varying symptoms that we now refer to the 
“strength” of a connection will then each appear 
as a consequence of this difference in the neurones 
concerned. For the present, greater strength has to 
mean either a greater percentage of occurrence 
under equal conditions outside of itself; or an equal 
percentage of occurrence for a longer time, or 
against greater competition; or a readier reéstablish- 
ment to equal strength (tested in any of the above 
ways); or some even more subtle and indirect effects 
on behavior. 

It should be borne in mind also that the con- 
nection is often a compound of several connections 
each having possibly a different degree of strength. 
Thus, the connection between the situation, Under- 
standing of and desire to fulfill the command, 
“Write that man’s full name,” and the response of 
writing Jonathan Edwards Leighton is multiple. 
One of the names may be remembered and the 
other not; the bond productive of the general struc- 
ture of the name may be strong, but all the others 
very weak, with the result that Timothy Williams 
Damon is the best that can be done; similarly for 
many variations in completeness, spelling, and so 
on. The actual physiological bond in even the ap- 
parently most single connections is doubtless a 
compound, and subject to variation by varying 
unevenly in its different parts as well as by an 
equal strengthening or weakening of them all. 

The Law of Disuse is: When a modifiable con- 
nection is not made between a situation and a re- 


4, Thus, though a man was utterly unable to give the 
English equivalents of a hundred Greek words, both on 
January 1, 1905, and on Jan. 1, 1910, he might have been 
able to relearn them in thirty minutes in 1905, but only in 
sixty minutes in 1910. 
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sponse during a length of time, that connection’s 
strength is decreased. The explanations and quali- 
fications stated in connection with the Law of Use 
apply here also. 

The Law of Effect is: When a modifiable con- 
nection between a situation and a response is made 
and is accompanied or followed by a satisfying state 
of affairs, that connection’s strength is increased: 
When made and accompanied or followed by an 
annoying state of affairs, its strength is decreased. 
The strengthening effect of satisfyingness (or the 
weakening effect of annoyingness) upon a bond 
varies with the closeness of the connection between 
it and the bond. This closeness or intimacy of as- 
sociation of the satisfying (or annoying) state 
of affairs with the bond in question may be the 
result of nearness in time or of attentiveness to the 
situation, response and satisfying event in question. 
“Strength” means the same here as in the case 
of the Law of Use. 

These laws were briefly explained and illustrated 
in the previous volume. By their action original 
tendencies are strengthened, preserved, weakened, 
or altogether abolished; old situations have new 
responses bound to them and old responses are 
bound to new situations; and the inherited fund 
of instincts and capacities grows into a multitude 
of habits, interests and powers. They are the agents 
by which man acquires connections productive of 
behavior suitable to the environment in which he 
lives. Adaptation, adjustment, regulative change, 
and all other similar terms descriptive of successful 
learning, refer to their efiects. The consideration 
of their action in detail and of the results to which 
it leads is one task of this volume. 

A man’s intellect, character and skill is the sum 


4. On Conditioned Reflexes 


BY IVAN P. PAVLOV 


THE AGGREGATE of reflexes constitutes 
the foundation of the nervous activities both of 
men and of animals. It is therefore of great im- 


Reprinted from Ivan P. Pavlov, Conditioned Reflexes, 
trans. G. V. Anrep (London: Oxford University Press, 
1927), pp. 11-15, 23-26, 27, 28-29, 30-32, 395, with the 
permission of Oxford University Press. 


of his tendencies to respond to situations and ele- 
ments of situations. The number of different situa- 
tion-response connections that make up this sum 
would, in an educated adult, run well up into the 
millions. Consequently, in place of any list of these 
detailed tendencies to make responses ry, Ig, Tg, ete. 
to each particular situation, we may summarize the 
man in terms of broader traits or functions, such 
as “knowledge of German,” “honesty,” “speed in 
writing,” “love of music,” “memory for figures,” 
“fidelity of visual images of faces,” and the like. 

In educational theories of human learning, and 
still more in the actual control of it by school prac- 
tice, these larger traits or functions—these knowl- 
edges, powers, conducts, interests and skills—rather 
than the elementary connections and readinesses 
of which they are composed, are commonly the sub- 
jects of discussion and experiment. Psychological 
theory and experimentation have also been engaged 
with traits or functions each of which denotes a 
group of elementary tendencies, though the traits 
or functions or abilities which have been investi- 
gated by psychologists are usually narrower than 
those just listed. For example, amongst the func- 
tions which have been somewhat elaborately studied 
are “rapidity in tapping as with a telegraph key,” 
“the delicacy of discrimination of pitch,” “ability 
to grasp and retain a series of nonsense syllables,” 
“skull in tossing balls,” and “interest in puzzles.” 

Facts concerning the nature of such “traits” or 
“functions” or “abilities” and their improvement 
by practice have been accumulating very rapidly in 
the course of the last fifteen years. To present and 
interpret these facts is the second task of this 
volume, and the one to which the majority of its 
pages will be assigned. 


portance to study in detail all the fundamental re- 
flexes of the organism. Up to the present, unfor- 
tunately, this is far from being accomplished, 
especially, as I have mentioned before, in the case 
of those reflexes which have been known vaguely 
as “instincts.” Our knowledge of these latter is very 
limited and fragmentary. Their classification under 
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such headings as “alimentary,” “defensive,” ‘“sex- 
ual,” “parental” and “social” instincts, is thor- 
oughly inadequate. Under each of these heads is 
assembled often a large number of individual re- 
flexes. Some of these are quite unidentified; some 
are confused with others; and many are still only 
partially appreciated. I can demonstrate from my 
own experience to what extent the subject remains 
inchoate and full of gaps. In the course of the 
researches which I shall presently explain, we were 
completely at a loss on one occasion to find any 
cause for the peculiar behaviour of an animal. It 
was evidently a very tractable dog, which soon be- 
came very friendly with us. We started off with a 
very simple experiment. The dog was placed in a 
stand with loose loops round its legs, but so as to 
be quite comfortable and free to move a pace or 
or two. Nothing more was done except to present 
the animal repeatedly with food at intervals of 
some minutes. It stood quietly enough at first, and 
ate quite readily, but as time went on it became 
excited and struggled to get out of the stand, scratch- 
ing at the floor, gnawing the supports, and so on. 
This ceaseless muscular exertion was accompanied 
by breathlessness and continuous salivation, which 
persisted at every experiment during several weeks, 
the animal getting worse and worse until it was no 
longer fitted for our researches. For a long time we 
remained puzzled over the unusual behaviour of 
this animal. We tried out experimentally numerous 
possible interpretations, but though we had had 
long experience with a great number of dogs in our 
laboratories we could not work out a satisfactory 
solution of this strange behaviour, until it occurred 
to us at last that it might be the expression of a 
special freedom reflex, and that the dog simply 
could not remain quiet when it was constrained in 
the stand. This reflex was overcome by setting off 
another against it—the reflex for food. We began 
to give the dog the whole of its food in the stand. 
At first the animal ate but little, and lost consider- 
ably in weight, but gradually it got to eat more, until 
at last the whole ration was consumed. At the same 
time the animal grew quieter during the course of 
the experiments: the freedom reflex was being in- 
hibited. It is clear that the freedom reflex is one of 
the most important reflexes, or, if we use a more 
general term, reactions, of living beings. This re- 
flex has even yet to find its final recognition. In 
James’s writings it is not even enumerated among 
the special human “instincts.” But it is clear that if 
the animal were not provided with a reflex of pro- 
test against boundaries set to its freedom, the smail- 
est obstacle in its path would interfere with the 
proper fulfilment of its natural functions. Some 
animals as we all know have this freedom reflex 


to such a degree that when placed in captivity they 
refuse all food, sicken and die. 

As another example of a reflex which is very 
much neglected we may refer to what may be called 
the investigatory reflex. 1 call it the “What-is-it?” 
reflex. It is this reflex which brings about the im- 
mediate response in man and animals to the slight- 
est changes in the world around them, so that they 
immediately orientate their appropriate receptor 
organ in accordance with the perceptible quality 
in the agent bringing about the change, making 
full investigation of it. The biological significance 
of this reflex is obvious. If the animal were not 
provided with such a reflex its life would hang at 
every moment by a thread. In man this reflex has 
been greatly developed with far-reaching results, 
being represented in its highest form by inquisitive- 
ness—the parent of that scientific method through 
which we may hope one day to come to a true 
orientation in knowledge of the world around us. 

Still less has been done towards the elucidation 
of the class of negative or inhibitory reflexes (in- 
stincts) which are often evoked by any strong 
stimulus or even by weak stimuli, if unusual. Ani- 
mal hypnotism, so-called, belongs to this category. 

As the fundamental nervous reactions both of 
men and of animals are inborn in the form of defi- 
nite reflexes, I must again emphasize how important 
it is to compile a complete list comprising all these 
reflexes with their adequate classification. For, as 
will be shown later on, all the remaining nervous 
functions of the animal organism are based upon 
these reflexes. Now, although the possession of such 
reflexes as those just described constitutes the fun- 
damental condition for the natural survival of the 
animal, they are not in themselves sufficient to en- 
sure a prolonged, stable and normal existence. This 
can be shown in dogs in which the cerebral hemi- 
spheres have been removed. Leaving out of account 
the internal reflexes, such a dog still retains the 
fundamental external reflexes. It is attracted by 
food; it is repelled by nocuous stimuli; it exhibits the 
investigatory reflex, raising its head and pricking 
up its ears to sound. In addition it exhibits the 
freedom reflex, offering a powerful resistance to 
any restraint. Nevertheless it is wholly incapable 
of looking after itself, and if left to itself will very 
soon die. Evidently something important is missing 
in its present nervous make-up, What nervous ac- 
tivities can it have lost? It is easily seen that, in this 
dog, the number of stimuli evoking reflex reaction 
is considerably diminished; those remaining are of 
an elemental, generalized nature, and act ata very 
short range. Consequently the dynamic equilibrium 
between the inner forces of the animal system and 
the external forces in its environment has become 
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elemental as compared with the exquisite adapta- 
bility of the normal animal, and the simpler balance 
is obviously inadequate to life. 

Let us return now to the simplest reflex from 
which our investigations started. If food or some 
rejectable substance finds its way into the mouth, 
a secretion of saliva is produced. The purpose of 
this secretion is in the case of food to alter it chemi- 
cally, in the case of a rejectable substance to dilute 
and wash it out of the mouth. This is an example of 
a reflex due to the physical and chemical properties 
of a substance when it comes into contact with the 
mucous membrane of the mouth and tongue. But, 
in addition to this, a similar reflex secretion is 
evoked when these substances are placed at a dis- 
tance from the dog and the receptor organs affected 
are only those of smell and sight. Even the vessel 
from which the food has been given is sufficient to 
evoke an alimentary reflex complete in all its de- 
tails; and, further, the secretion may be provoked 
even by the sight of the person who brought the 
vessel, or by the sound of his footsteps. All these 
innumerable stimuli falling upon the several finely 
discriminating distance receptors lose their power 
for ever as soon as the hemispheres are taken from 
the animal, and those only which have a direct 
effect on mouth and tongue still retain their power. 
The great advantage to the organism of a capacity 
to react to the former stimuli is evident, for it is in 
virtue of their action that food finding its way into 
the mouth immediately encounters plenty of mois- 
tening saliva, and rejectable substances, often nocu- 
ous to the mucous membrane, find a layer of pro- 
tective saliva already in the mouth which rapidly 
dilutes and washes them out. Even greater is their 
importance when they evoke the motor component 
of the complex reflex of nutrition, i.e., when they 
act as stimuli to the reflex of seeking food. 

Here is another example—the reflex of self-de- 
fence. The strong carnivorous animal] preys on 
weaker animals, and these if they waited to defend 
themselves until the teeth of the foe were in their 
flesh would speedily be exterminated. The case 
takes on a different aspect when the defence reflex 
is called into play by the sights and sounds of the 
enemy’s approach. Then the prey has a chance to 
save itself by hiding or by flight. 

How can we describe, in general, this difference 
in the dynamic balance of life between the normal 
and the decorticated animal? What is the general 
mechanism and law of this distinction? It is pretty 
evident that under natural conditions the normal 
animal must respond not only to stimuli which 
themselves bring immediate benefit or harm, but 
also to other physical or chemical agencies—waves 
of sound, light, and the iuke—which in themselves 


only signal the approach of these stimuli; though 
it is not the sight and sound of the beast of prey 
which is in itself harmful to the smaller animal, 
but its teeth and claws. 

Now although the signalling stimuli do play a 
part in those comparatively simple reflexes we have 
given as examples, yet this is not the most important 
point. The essential feature of the highest activity 
of the central nervous system, with which we are 
concerned and which in the higher animals most 
probably belongs entirely to the hemispheres, con- 
sists not in the fact that innumerable signalling 
stimuli do initiate reflex reactions in the animal, but 
in the fact that under different conditions these 
same stimuli may initiate quite different reflex re- 
actions; and conversely the same reaction may be 
initiated by different stimuli. 

In the above-mentioned example of the salivary 
reflex, the signal at one time is one particular vessel, 
at another time another; under certain conditions 
one man, under different conditions another— 
strictly depending upon which vessel had been used 
in feeding and which man had brought the vessel 
and given food to the dog. This evidently makes 
the machine-like responsive activities of the or- 
ganism still more precise, and adds to it qualities 
of yet higher perfection. So infinitely complex, so 
continuously in flux, are the conditions in the 
world around, that that complex animal system 
which is itself in living flux, and that system only, 
has a chance to establish dynamic equilibrium with 
the environment. Thus we see that the fundamental 
and the most general function of the hemispheres 
is that of reacting to signals presented by innumer- 
able stimuli of interchangeable signification. 


Ea x 


Our next step will be to consider the question of 
the nature of signalization and of its mechanism 
from a purely physiological point of view. It has 
been mentioned already that a reflex is an inevitable 
reaction of the organism to an external stimulus, 
brought about along a definite path in the nervous 
system. Now it is quite evident that in signalization 
all the properties of a reflex are present. In the 
first place an external stimulus is required. This 
was given in our first experiment by the sounds of 
a metronome. These sounds falling on the auditory 
receptor of the dog caused the propagation of an 
impulse along the auditory nerve. In the brain the 
impulse was transmitted to the secretory nerves 
of the salivary glands, and passed thence to the 
glands, exciting them to active secretion. It is true 
that in the experiment with the metronome an 
interval of several seconds elapsed between the 
beginning of the stimulus and the beginning of 
the salivary secretion, whereas the time interval 
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for the inborn reflex secretion was only 1 to 2 
seconds. The longer latent period was, ‘however, 
due to some special conditions of the experiment, 
as will come out more clearly as we proceed. But 
generally speaking the reaction to signals under 
natural conditions is as speedy as are the inborn 
reflexes. We shall be considering the latent period 
of signalization in fuller detail in a further lecture. 

In our general survey we characterized a reflex 
as a necessary reaction following upon a strictly 
definite stimulus under strictly defined conditions. 
Such a definition holds perfectly true also for 
signalization; the only difference is that the type 
of the effective reaction to signals depends upon 
a greater number of conditions. But this does not 
make signalization differ fundamentally from the 
better known reflexes in any respect, since in the 
latter, variations in character or force, inhibition 
and absence of reflexes, can also be traced to some 
definite change in the conditions of the experiment. 

Thorough investigation of the subject shows that 
accident plays no part whatever in the signalizing 
activity of the hemispheres, and all experiments 
proceed strictly according to plan. In the special 
laboratory I have described, the animal .can fre- 
quently be kept under rigid experimental observa- 
tion for 1 to 2 hours without a single drop of saliva 
being secreted independently of stimuli applied by 
the observer, although in the ordinary type of 
physiological laboratory experiments are very often 
distorted by the interference of extraneous and un- 
controlled stimuli. 

All these conditions leave no grounds for regard- 
ing the phenomena which we have termed “signal- 
ization” as being anything else than reflex. There 
is, however, another aspect of the question which 
at a first glance seems to point to an essential differ- 
ence between the better known reflexes and signal- 
ization. Food, through its chemical and physical 
properties, evokes the salivary reflex in every dog 
right from birth, whereas this new type claimed as 
reflex—‘the signal reflex” —is built up gradually in 
the course of the animal’s own individual existence. 
But can this be considered as a fundamental point 
of difference, and can it hold as a valid argument 
against employing the term “reflex” for this new 
group of phenomena? It is certainly a sufficient 
argument for making a definite distinction between 
the two types of reflex and for considering the 
signal reflex in a group distinct from the inborn 
reflex. But this does not invalidate in any way our 
right logically to term both “reflex,” since the point 
of distinction does not concern the character of the 
response on the part of the organism, but only 
the mode of formation of the reflex mechanism. 
We may take the telephonic installation as an 


illustration. Communication can be effected in two 
ways. My residence may be connected directly with 
the laboratory by a private line, and J may call up 
the laboratory whenever it pleases me to do so; or 
on the other hand, a connection may have to be 
made through the central exchange. But the result 
in both cases is the same. The only point of dis- 
tinction between the methods is that the private 
line provides a permanent and readily available 
cable, while the other line necessitates a preliminary 
central connection being established. In the one 
case the communicating wire is always complete, 
in the other case a small addition must be made to 
the wire at the central exchange. We have a similar 
state of affairs in reflex action. The path of the 
inborn reflex is already completed at birth; but the 
path of the signalizing reflex has still to be com- 
pleted in the higher nervous centres. We are thus 
brought to consider the mode of formation of new 
reflex mechanisms. A new reflex is formed in- 
evitably under a given set of physiological con- 
ditions, and with the greatest ease, so that there is 
no need to take the subjective state of the dog into 
consideration. With a complete understanding of 
all the factors involved, the new signalizing reflexes 
are under the absolute control of the experimenter; 
they proceed according to as rigid laws as do any 
other physiological processes, and must be regarded 
as being in every sense a part of the physiological 
activity of living beings. I have termed this new 
group of reflexes conditioned reflexes to distinguish 
them from the inborn or unconditioned reflexes. 
The term “conditioned” is becoming more and 
more generally employed, and I think its use is 
fully justified in that, compared with the inborn 
reflexes, these new reflexes actually do depend on 
very many conditions, both in their formation and 
in the maintenance of their physiological activity. 
Of course the terms “conditioned” and “uncon- 
ditioned” could be replaced by others of arguably 
equal merit. Thus, for example, we might retain the 
term “inborn reflexes,” and call the new type “ac- 
quired reflexes”; or call the former “species re- 
flexes” since they are characteristic of the species, 
and the latter “individual reflexes” since they vary 
from animal to animal in a species, and even in 
the same animal at different times and under differ- 
ent conditions. Or again we might call the former 
“conduction reflexes” and the latter “connection 
reflexes.” : 

There should be no theoretical objection to the 
hypothesis of the formation of new physiological 
paths and new connections within the cerebral 
hemispheres, Since the especial function of the 
central nervous system is to establish most com- 
plicated and delicate correspondences between the 
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organism and its environment we may not un- 
naturally expect to find there, on the analogy of 
the methods used by the technician in everyday 
experience, a highly developed connector system 
superimposed on a conductor system. The physiol- 
ogist certainly should not object to this conception 
seeing that he has been used to employing the 
German conception of “Bahnung,” which means a 
laying down of fresh physiological paths in the 
centres. Conditioned reflexes are phenomena of 
common and widespread occurrence: their estab- 
lishment is an integral function in everyday life. 
We recognize them in ourselves and in other people 
or animals under such names as “education,” 
“habits,” and “training;” and all of these are really 
nothing more than the results of an establishment 
of new nervous connections during the post-natal 
existence of the organism. They are, in actual fact, 
links connecting definite extraneous stimuli with 
their definite responsive reactions. I believe that the 
recognition and the study of the conditioned reflex 
will throw open the door to a true physiological 
investigation probably of all the highest nervous 
activities of the cerebral hemispheres, and the 
purpose of the present lectures is to give some 
account of what we have already accomplished in 
this direction. 

We come now to consider the precise conditions 
under which new conditioned reflexes or new con- 
nections of nervous paths are established. The 
fundamental requisite is that any external stimulus 
which is to become the signal in a conditioned 
reflex must overlap in point of time with the action 
of an unconditioned stimulus. 


% * * 


Further, it is not enough that there should be over- 
lapping between the two stimuli; it is also and 
equally necessary that the conditioned stimulus 
should begin to operate before the unconditioned 
stimulus comes into action. 

If this order is reversed, the unconditioned stim- 
ulus being applied first and the neutral stimulus 
second, the conditioned reflex cannot be established 
at all. Dr. Krestovnikov performed these experi- 
ments with many different modifications and con- 
trols, but the effect was always the same. 


* * * 


As regards the condition of the hemispheres them- 
selves, an alert state of the nervous system is 
absolutely essential for the formation of a new 
conditioned reflex. If the dog is mostly drowsy 
during the experiments, the establishment of a 
conditioned reflex becomes a long and tedious 
process, and in extreme cases is impossible to 
accomplish. The hemispheres must, however, be 


free from any other nervous activity, and therefore 
in building up a new conditioned reflex it is impor- 
tant to avoid foreign stimuli which, falling upon 
the animal, would cause other reactions of their 
own. If this is not attended to, the establishment of 
a conditioned reflex is very difficult, if not impos- 
sible. Thus, for example, if the dog has been so 
fastened up that anything causes severe irritation, 
it does not matter how many times the combination 
of stimuli is repeated, we shall not be able to obtain 
a conditioned reflex. A somewhat similar case was 
described in the first lecture—that of the dog which 
exhibited the freedom reflex in an exaggerated de- 
gree. It can also be stated as a rule that the estab- 
lishment of the first conditional reflex in an animal 
is usually more difficult than the establishment of 
succeeding ones. It is obvious that this must be so, 
when we consider that even in the most favourable 
circumstances the experimental conditions them- 
selves will be sure to provoke numerous different 
reflexes—i.e., will give rise to one or other disturb- 
ing activity of the hemispheres. But this statement 
must be qualified by remarking that in cases where 
the cause of these uncontrolled reflexes is not found 
out, so that we are not able to get rid of them, 
the hemispheres themselves will help us. For if the 
environment of the animal during the experiment 
does not contain any powerful disturbing elements, 
then practically always the extraneous reflexes will 
with time gradually and spontaneously weaken in 
strength. 

The third factor determining the facility with 
which new conditioned reflexes can be established 
is the health of the animal. A good state of health 
will ensure the normal functioning of the cerebral 
hemispheres, and we shall not have to bother with 
the effects of any internal pathological stimuli. 

The fourth, and last, group of conditions has to 
do with the properties of the stimulus which is to 
become conditioned, and also with the properties 
of the unconditioned stimulus which is selected. 
Conditioned reflexes are quite readily formed to 
stimuli to which the animal is more less indifferent 
at the outset, though strictly speaking no stimulus 
within the animal’s range of perception exists to 
which it would be absolutely indifferent. In a nor- 
mal animal the slightest alteration in the environ- 
ment—even the very slightest souné or faintest 
odour, or the smallest change in intensity of illu- 
mination—immediately evokes the reflex which I 
referred to in the first lecture as the investigatory 
reflex—‘“What is it?’”—manifested by a very defi- 
nite motor reaction. However, if these neutral 
stimuli keep recurring, they spontaneously and 
rapidly weaken in their effect upon the hem- 
ispheres, thus bringing about bit by bit the removal 
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of this obstacle to the establishment of a conditional 
reflex. But if the extraneous stimuli are strong or 
unusual, the formation of a conditioned reflex will 
be difficult, and in extreme cases impossible. 


* * * 


Successful transformation of the unconditioned 
stimulus for one reflex into the conditioned stim- 
ulus for another reflex can be brought about only 
when the former reflex is physiologically weaker 
and biologically of less importance than the latter. 
We are led to this conclusion from a consideration 
of Dr. Eroféeva’s experiments. A nocuous stimulus 
applied to the dog’s skin was transformed into a 
conditioned stimulus for the alimentary reflex. 
This, we consider, was due to the fact that the 
alimentary reflex is in such cases stronger than the 
defence reflex. In the same way we all know that 
when dogs join in a scuffle for food they frequently 
sustain skin wounds, which however play no dom- 
inant part as stimuli to any defence reflex, being 
entirely subordinated to the reflex for food. Never- 
theless there is a certaih limit—there are stronger 
reflexes than the alimentary reflex. One is the reflex 
of self-preservation, of existence or non-existence, 
life or death. To give only one example, it was 
found impossible to transform a defence reaction 
into an alimentary conditioned reflex when the 
stimulus to the unconditioned defence reaction was 
a strong electric current applied to skin overlying 
bone with no muscular layer intervening. This 
signifies that the afferent nervous impulses set up 
by injury to the skin, cannot acquire even a tem- 
porary connection with the part of the brain from 
which the alimentary reflex is controlled. Never- 
theless, on the whole, the foregoing considerations 
emphasize the advantage of using the alimentary 
reflex for most of our experiments, since in the 
hierarchy of reflexes this holds a very high place. 

While, as we have seen, very strong and even 
specialized stimuli can under certain conditions 
acquire the properties of conditioned stimuli, there 
is, on the other hand, a minimum strength below 
which stimuli cannot be given conditioned prop- 
erties. Thus a thermal stimulus of 45° C. applied 
to the skin can be made into an alimentary con- 
ditioned reflex, whereas at 38° to 39° C. (approx- 
imately 2° C. above the skin temperature in the 
dog) a thermal stimulus is ineffective [experiments 
of Dr. Solomonoy]. Similarly, while with the help 
of a very strong unconditioned stimulus it is pos- 
sible to convert a very unsuitable stimulus—for 
example, one which naturally evokes a different 
unconditioned reflex—into a conditioned stimulus, 
it is exceedingly difficult or even impossible with 
the help of only a weak unconditioned stimulus to 
transform even a very favourable neutral stimulus 


into a conditioned stimulus. Even where such a 
conditioned reflex is successfully established, its 
occurrence results only in a very small reflex re- 
sponse. Some unconditioned stimuli may be per- 
manently weak, others may display a weakness 
which is only temporary—varying with the con- 
dition of the animal. As an example of the last 
we may take food. In the hungry animal food 
naturally brings about a powerful unconditioned 
reflex, and the conditioned reflex develops quickly. 
But in a dog which has not long been fed the 
unconditioned stimulus has only a small effect, 
and alimentary conditioned reflexes either are not 
formed at all or are established very slowly. 

By complying with all the conditions which I 
have enumerated—which is not a very difficult 
task—a new conditioned reflex is infallibly ob- 
tained. We apply to the receptors of the animal 
rigidly defined stimuli; these stimuli necessarily 
result in the formation of a new connection in the 
hemispheres with a consequent development of a 
typical reflex reaction. 

To sum up, we may legitimately claim the study 
of the formation and properties of conditioned 
reflexes as a special department of physiology. 
There is no reason for thinking about all these 
events in any other way, and it is my belief that 
in these questions prejudices blunt the intellect and 
that generally speaking the preconceptions of the 
human mind stand in the way of any admission 
that the highest physiological activity of the hem- 
ispheres is rigidly determined. The difficulty is 
mainly due to the tremendous complexity of our 
subjective states; and, of course, these cannot yet 
be traced to their primary causations. 


ae * * 


THE EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS OBTAINED WITH 
ANIMALS IN THEIR APPLICATION TO MAN 


In applying to man the results of investigation of 
the functions of the heart, digestive tract and other 
organs in the higher animals, allied as these organs 
are to the human in structure, great reserve must 
be exercised and the validity of comparisons must 
be verified at every step. Obviously even greater 
caution must be used in attempting similarly to 
apply our recently acquired knowledge concerning 
the higher nervous activity in the dog—the more 
so, Since the incomparably greater development of 
the cerebral cortex in man is pre-eminently that 
factor which has raised man to his dominant po- 
sition in the animal world. It would be the height of 
presumption to regard these first steps in elucidat- 
ing the physiology of the cortex as solving the 
intricate problems of the higher psychic activities 
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in man, when in fact at the present stage of our 
work no detailed application of its results to man 
is yet permissible. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as the higher nervous 
activity exhibited by the cortex rests, undoubtedly, 
on the same foundation in man as in the higher 


5. On Drive 


BY CLARK L. HULL 


WE SAW in an earlier chapter that when 
a condition arises for which action on the part of 
the organism is a prerequisite to optimum prob- 
ability of survival of either the individual or the 
species, a state of need is said to exist. Since a 
need, either actual or potential, usually precedes 
and accompanies the action of an organism, the 
need is often said to motivate or drive the associated 
activity. Because of this motivational characteristic 
of needs they are regarded as producing primary 
animal drives. 


DRIVES ARE TYPICAL INTERVENING VARIABLES 


It is important to note in this connection that 
the general concept of drive (D) tends strongly to 
have the systematic status of an intervening variable 
or X, never directly observable. The need of food, 
ordinarily called hunger, produces a typical pri- 
mary drive. Like all satisfactory intervening vari- 
ables, the presence and the amount of the hunger 
drive are susceptible of a double determination on 
the basis cf correlated events which are themselves 
directly observable. Specifically, the amount of the 
food need clearly increases with the number of 
hours elapsed since the last intake of food; here 
the amount of hunger drive (D) is a function of 
observable antecedent conditions, i.e., of the need 
which is measured by the number of hours of food 
privation. On the other hand, the amount of energy 
which will be expended by the organism in the 
securing of food varies largely with the intensity 
of the hunger drive existent at the time; here the 
amount of “hunger” is a function of observable 
events which are its consequence. As usual with 
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animals, some very general and tentative inferences 
can even now be drawn from the latter to the 
former. In the future it may confidently be expected 
that a full and detailed knowledge of at least the 
elementary facts of this activity will be obtained as 
regards both normal and pathological states. 


observables, the determination of the exact quan- 
titative functional relationship of the intervening 
variable to both the antecedent and the consequent 
conditions presents serious practical difficulties. 
This probably explains the paradox that despite 
the almost universal use of the concepts of need 
and drive, this characteristic functional relation- 
ship is not yet determined for any need, though 
some preliminary work has been done in an at- 
tempt to determine it for hunger. 


INNATE BEHAVIOR TENDENCIES VARY 
ABOUT A CENTRAL RANGE 


With our background of organic evolution we 
must believe that the behavior of newborn organ- 
isms is the result of unlearned, i.e., inherited, 
neural connections between receptors and effectors 
(gUpz) which have been selected from fortuitous 
variations or mutations throughout the long history 
of the species. Since selection in this process has 
been on the intensely pragmatic basis of survival 
in a life-and-death struggle with multitudes of 
factors in a considerable variety of environments, 
it is to be expected that the innate or reflex behavior 
of young organisms will, upon the whole, be 
reasonably well adapted to the modal stimulating 
situations in which it occurs. 

It may once have been supposed ‘by some stu- 
dents of animal behavior, e.g., by Pavlov and other 
Russian reflexologists, that innate or reflex behavior 
is a rigid and unvarying neural connection between 
a single receptor discharge and the contraction of 
a particular muscle or muscle group. Whatever 
may have been the views held in the past, the facts 
of molar behavior, as well as the general dynamics 
of behavioral adaptation, now make it very clear 
not only that inherited behavior tendencies (gUp) 
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are not strictly uniform and invariable, but that 
rigidly uniform reflex behavior would not be nearly 
so effective in terms of survival in a highly vari- 
able and unpredictable environment as would a 
behavior tendency. By this expression is meant 
behavior which will vary over a certain range, the 
frequency of occurrence at that segment of the 
range most likely to be adaptive being greatest, 
and the frequency at those segments of the range 
least likely to be adaptive being, upon the whole, 
correspondingly rare. Thus in the expression sUp, 
R represents not a single act but a considerable 
range of more or less alternative reaction 
potentialities. 

The neurophysiological mechanism whereby the 
type of flexible receptor-effector dynamic relation- 
ship could operate is by no means wholly clear, 
but a number of factors predisposing to variability 
of reaction are evident. First must be mentioned 
the spontaneous impulse discharge of individual 
nerve cells, discussed above. This, in conjunction 
with the principle of neural interaction operating 
on efferent neural impulses (efferent neural inter- 
action), would produce a certain amount of varia- 
bility in any reaction. Secondly, the variable pro- 
prioceptive stimulation arising from the already 
varying reaction would, by afferent neural inter- 
action, clearly increase the range of variability in 
the reaction. Finally, as the primary exciting 
(drive) stimulus increases in intensity, it is to be 
expected that the effector impulses will rise above 
the thresholds of wider and wider ranges of effectors 
until practically the entire effector system may be 
activated. 

Consider the situation resulting from a foreign 
object entering the eye. If the object is very small 
the stimulation of its presence may result in little 
more than a slightly increased frequency of lid 
closure and a small increase in lachrymal secretion, 
two effector processes presenting no very con- 
spicuous range of variability except quantitatively. 
But if the object be relatively large and rough, and 
if the stimulation continues after the first vigorous 
blinks and tear secretions have occurred, the mus- 
cles of the arm will move the hand to the point 
of stimulation and a considerable variety of ma- 
nipulative movements will follow, all more or less 
likely to contribute to the removal of the acutely 
stimulating object but none of them precisely 
adapted to that end. 

In the case of a healthy human infant, which is 
hungry or is being pricked by a pin, we have the 
same general picture, though the details naturally 
will differ to a certain extent. If the need be acute, 
the child will scream loudly, opening its mouth very 
wide and closing its eyes; both legs will kick vigor- 


ously in rhythmic alternation, and the arms will 
flail about in a variety of motions which have, 
however, a general focus at the mouth and eyes. 
In cases of severe and somewhat protracted in- 
jurious stimulation the back may be arched and 
practically the entire musculature of the organism 
may be thrown into more or less violent activity. 


SOME PRIMARY NEEDS AND THE 
MODAL REACTIONS TO THEM 


The major primary needs or drives are so 
ubiquitous that they require little more than to be 
mentioned. They include the need for foods of 
various sorts (hunger), the need for water (thirst), 
the need for air, the need to avoid tissue injury 
(pain), the need to maintain an optimal tempera- 
ture, the need to defecate, the need to micturate, 
the need for rest (after protracted exertion), the 
need for sleep (after protracted wakefulness), and 
the need for activity (after protracted inaction). 
The drives concerned with the maintenance of the 
species are those which lead to sexual intercourse 
and the need represented by nest building and care 
of the young. 

The primary core or mode of the range of innate 
or reflex tendencies to action must naturally vary 
from one need to another if the behavior is to be 
adaptive. In cases where the role of chance as to 
what movements will be adaptive is relatively 
small, the behavior tendency may be relatively sim- 
ple and constant. For example, the acute need for 
oxygen may normally be satisfied (terminated) by 
inspiration; the need represented by pressure in the 
urinary bladder is normally terminated by micturi- 
tion. It is not accidental that these relatively stereo- 
typed and invariable reactions are apt to concern 
mainly those portions of the external environment 
which are highly constant and, especially, the in- 
ternal environment which is characteristically con- 
stant and predictable. 

In the case of mechanical tissue injury, with- 
drawal of the injured part from the point where the 
injury began is the characteristic reflex form of be- 
havior, and the probability of the effectiveness of 
such action is obvious. Environmental temperatures 
considerably below the optimum for the organism 
tend to evoke shivering and a posture presenting 
a minimum of surface exposed to heat loss. Temp- 
eratures above the optimum tend to produce a gen- 
eral inactivity, a postulate yielding a maximum sur- 
face for heat radiation, and rapid panting. In 
certain relatively complex situations such as those 
associated with the need for food, water, or repro- 
duction, the factor of search is apt to be included as 
a preliminary. Since extensive search involves loco- 
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motion, the preliminary activities arising from 
these three needs will naturally be much alike. 


ORGANIC CONDITIONS WHICH INITIATE THREE 
TYPICAL PRIMARY DRIVE BEHAVIORS 


During recent years physiologists and students 
of behavior have made important advances in un- 
raveling the more immediate conditions which are 
associated with the onset of the activities charac- 
teristic of the three most complex primary drives 
—thirst, hunger, and sex. Thirst activities appear 
from these studies to be initiated by a dryness in 
the mouth and throat caused by the lack of saliva, 
which in its turn is caused by the lack of available 


6. On Insight 


BY WOLFGANG KOHLER 


IN THIS BOOK, no theory of intelligent 
behaviour is to be developed. Since, however, we 
have to decide whether chimpanzees ever behave 
with insight, we must at least discuss certain inter- 
pretations which cannot be accepted without the 
observations at the same time losing all their value 
in regard to this question. This will at least prevent 
any quite arbitrary treatment of the facts, and the 
direct meaning of the experiments will appear with 
more force and certainty. Perhaps finally it will be 
possible to make this meaning rest on its own merits, 
instead of allowing it to disappear in the solvent of 
general and indefinite principles. 


* * %* 


How one is to explain that the field as a whole, the 
relations of the parts of the situation to one another, 
etc., determine the solution, belong to the theory. 
Here we have only to exclude the idea that the be- 
haviour of the animals is to be explained by the 
assumption according to which the solution will be 
accomplished without regard to the structure of the 
situation, as a sequence of chance parts, that is to 
say, without intelligence. 


Reprinted from Wolfgang Kohler, The Mentality of 
Apes, trans. from the 2d rev. ed. by Ella Winter (New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, Trubner and Co., 1926), pp. 186, 191-92, 194-96, 
198-99, 202-8, with the permission of Humanities Press 
and Routledge & Kegan Paul. 


water in the blood. The hunger drive seems to be 
precipitated, at least in part, by a rhythmic and, 
in extreme cases, more or less protracted contrac- 
tion of the stomach and adjacent portions of the 
digestive tract presumably caused by the lack of 
certain nutritional elements in the blood. Copula- 
tory and maternal drives appear to be most com- 
plex of all and are not too well understood as yet. 
It is known that female copulatory receptivity 
(oestrum) is precipitated by the presence in the 
blood of a specific hormone secreted periodically, 
and that male copulatory activity is dependent upon 
the presence in the blood of a male hormone. Just 
how these hormones bring about the actual motiva- 
tion is not yet entirely clear. 


In the description of these experiments it should 
have been apparent enough that what is lacking for 
this explanation is that most necessary thing, a com- 
position of the solutions out of chance parts. It is 
certainly not a characteristic of the chimpanzee, 
when he is brought into an experimental situation, 
to make any chance movements, out of which, 
among other things, a non-genuine solution could 
arise. He is very seldom seen to attempt anything 
which would have to be considered accidental in re- 
lation to the situation (excepting, of course, if his 
interest is turned away from the objective to other 
things). As long as his efforts are directed to the 
objective, all distinguishable stages of his behaviour 
(as with human beings in similar situations), tend 
to appear as complete attempts at solutions, none of 
which appears as the product of accidentally ar- 
rayed parts. This is true, most of all, of the solution 
which is finally successful. Certainly, it often fol- 
lows upon a period of perplexity or qyiet (often a 
period of survey), but in real and convincing cases, 
the solution never appears in a disorder of blind 
impulses. It is one continuous smooth action, which 
can be resolved into parts only by abstract thinking 
by the onlooker; in reality they do not appear inde- 
pendently. But that in so many “genuine” cases as 
have been described, these solutions as wholes 
should have arisen from mere chance, is an entirely 
inadmissible supposition, which the theory cannot 
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allow without renouncing what is considered its 
chief merit. 


* * * 


If one does not watch attentively, the crude stu- 
pidities of the animals, already referred to several 
times, might be taken as proofs that the chimpanzee 
does, after all, perform senseless actions, a sequence 
of which may, by chance, give rise to apparent solu- 
tions. 

The chimpanzee commits three kinds of er- 
rors:— 

1. “Good errors,” of which more will be said 
later. In these, the animal does not make a stupid, 
but rather an almost favourable impression, if only 
the observer can get right away from preoccupation 
with human achievements, and concentrate only on 
the nature of the behaviour observed. 

2. Errors caused by complete lack of compre- 
hension of the conditions of the task. This can be 
seen when the animals, in putting a box higher up, 
will take it from a statically good position and put it 
into a bad one. The irhpression one gets in such 
cases is that of a certain innocent limitation. 

3. Crude stupidities arising from habit in situa- 
tions which the animal ought to be able to survey 
(e.g. dragging the box to the railings—Sultan). 
Such behaviour is extremely annoying—it almost 
makes one angry. 

Here we are dealing with the third class, and it is 
easily seen that these mistakes are not at all liable to 
confirm the chance theory. This kind of behaviour 
never arises unless a similar procedure often took 
place beforehand as a real and genuine solution. 
The stupidities are not accidental “natural” frac- 
tions, from which primarily apparent solutions can 
arise—I know of no case in which such an interpre- 
tation is even possible—they are the after-effects of 
former genuine solutions, which were often re- 
peated, and so developed a tendency to appear sec- 
ondarily in later experiments, without much consid- 
eration for the special situation. The preceding con- 
ditions for such mistakes seem to be drowsiness, 
exhaustion, colds, or even excitement. For instance, 
a chimpanzee, when he performs an experiment for 
the first time and cannot reach the objective lying 
outside the bars without an implement, will never 
have the “accidental impulse” to drag a box to the 
bars, and even get up on it. On the other hand, one 
may see that actually, after frequent repetition of a 
solution originally arrived at genuinely, and in the 
consequent mechanization of the proceeding, such 
stupidities are easily committed. Not infrequently 
have I demonstrated an experiment to interested 
observers, and, for the sake of simplicity, usually 
chose the opening of a door, in front of the hinge 
side of which the objective was hanging. After the 


animal had done this about twenty times since the 
first solution, and always at the same place, there 
began to appear a tendency to fetch down objectives 
hung high up with the help of a door, even when 
other methods were more obvious, and the use of a 
door had been made very difficult, in fact, almost 
impossible. And if attempts at other solutions de- 
veloped, they were more or less under the influence, 
or magnetic power, of the door. Chica, for instance, 
made out of the jumping-stick method, which she 
had in its simple form completely mastered, a com- 
bination of this and the door-method; and quite un- 
necessarily, because it was by no means an improve- 
ment. Before the door had come into intelligent use 
for the first time, the chimpanzees had paid no at- 
tention to it in any experiment, not even when the 
experiment took place opposite to it. 

According to this, processes, originally very valu- 
able, have a disagreeable tendency to sink to a lower 
rank with constant repetition. This secondary self- 
training is usually supposed to bring about a great 
saving, and it may be so, both in man and in anthro- 
poid apes. But one must never forget what a star- 
tling resemblance there is between these crude 
stupidities of the chimpanzees arising from habit, 
and certain empty and meaningless repetitions of 
moral, political, and other principles in men. Once 
all these meant more, one cared about the “solu- 
tion” in a predicament deeply felt or much thought 
about; but later the situation does not matter so 
much, and the statement of the principle becomes a 
cliché. 

It should now be clear enough that these mean- 
ingless reproductions of originally genuine and cor- 
rect solutions have absolutely nothing to do with 
the accidental and confused production of “natural” 
impulses of theory discussed above. 


* * * 


For one who has actually watched the experi- 
ments, discussions like the above have something 
comic about them. For instance, when one has seen 
for oneself, how in the first experiment of her life 
it did not dawn on Tschego for hours to push the 
obstructing box out of the way, how she merely 
stretched out her arm uselessly, or else sat down 
quietly, but then, fearing the loss of her food, 
suddenly seized the obstacle, and pushed it to 
one side, thus solving the task in a second— 
when one has watched that, then to “secure these 
facts against misinterpretation” seems almost 
pedantic. But the living impression will not be re- 
produced, and many a question can be raised on the 
words of a report, which would not even occur to 
anyone after some observation. Nevertheless, it may 
be that after these discussions, the description of a 
further experiment carried out as a model will be 
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particularly instructive; an experiment which is 
characterized both by its simplicity and its unequiv- 
ocal relation to several theories. 

A heavy box is standing upright at some distance 
on the other side of the oft-mentioned bars; one end 
of a stout string is affixed to it, and the string itself 
is laid down obliquely so that its free end lies be- 
tween the vertical bars of the railings. Half-way 
between the box and the bars fruit is tied to the 
string (cf. Fig. 14); it cannot be reached from the 
bars as it is, but only if the string is laid straight. 
(19.6.1914) First of all, Chica pulls in the direction 
in which the string is lying, and so hard that the 
board of the box breaks, the string is freed, and the 
objective can be pulled to her. The box is then re- 
placed by a heavy stone and the string tied round 
it. As the simple solution by pulling is no longer pos- 
sible, Chica takes the string in one hand, passes it 
round the bar to her other, which she puts through 
the next space, and so on, passing it thus until the 
string is at right angles to the bars, and the objective 
can be seized. 

Grande seems at first not to see the string, which 
is grey and lying on a grey ground. She drags stones 
about senselessly—an after-effect of earlier ex- 
periments—tries to detach an iron rod from the 
wall, which she presumably wants to use as a 
stick, and at last sees the string. After this the 
experiment runs as with Chica, a solution without 
any hesitations. 


* * * 


Do the animals arrive at the solution in accord- 
ance with the theory we have discussed? If so, we 
should expect to find in all cases the appearance of 
a large number of impulses which might, in some of 
the chimpanzees, perhaps, accidentally contain the 
right “fragments” in the right succession. In reality 
Grande is the only animal that does anything sense- 
less, and that in the form of a habit stupidity, when 
she had not yet thoroughly surveyed the possibilities 
of the problem; when she sees the string, a new 
stage of behaviour sets in, and immediately after- 


wards a perfectly clear solution is achieved. Alto- 
gether only two movements (“impulses” may occur 
in lizards, but rarely in chimpanzees) really take 
place with regard to the objective. These two move- 
ments are:— 

1. Pulling in the direction of the string, i.e. a 
sensible proceeding, the practicability of which 
Chica once proves. No man, still less a chimpanzee, 
can otherwise find out if the string will not really 
come loose from box or stone. 

2. Pulling at the string, or continuous passing of 
the rope hand-over-hand—in both cases in the right 
direction for a solution. 

Not in a single animal was anything approaching 
a direction midway between these two observed, 
much less a third quite new one, etc. Where the 
more primitive tendency appeared first (in the di- 
rection of the string), the jump to the other one was 
yet made quite abruptly. 

I should imagine that everybody must feel that 
we have here a very clear, though peculiar occur- 
rence, and one which has nothing at all to do with 
the postulates of that theory. Are we to squeeze and 
force the facts to make them fit in with that theory, 
just to suit the so-called principle of scientific econ- 
omy? In this case the observer is forced to the con- 
clusion that attempts 1 and 2, appearing as wholes, 
yet each on its own, are a direct result of a visual 
survey of the situation. A certain scientific attitude, 
which one might also formulate as a principle, the 
“principle of maximum scientific fertility,” would 
lead one to begin the theoretical considerations with 
this character of the observations, and not to elimi- 
nate it at whatever cost as the theory of chance does. 

There would be no need to discuss this theory 
further if the previous life of the chimpanzees we 
have tested were known to us in all details. from 
birth to the moment of testing. But unfortunately 
this is not the case; and even if the possibility that in 
the experiment the solutions arise by chance be ex- 
cluded, yet the possibility remains that they were 
developed before, within the scope of the theory, 
by accident, that they were repeated and improved, 
and now seem to appear as genuine solutions. 

It is always difficult to contend against arguments 
which are outside the domain of possible proof. In 
this case, however, not even the overstepping of the 
bounds of experience will be a weakness in the ar- 
gument, for naturally the chimpanzees we tested 
had passed several years as lively animals, uncon- 
trolled, in the jungle of the West Coast, and, while 
there, came into contact with several objects similar 
to those employed in some of our experiments. Thus 
it becomes necessary to consider whether this cir- 
cumstance does not influence the significance and 
the factual value of the experiments. 
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But two points must be kept rigidly in mind, if 
the object of the discussion is not to be lost: — 

1. The fact that the animals have had to deal 
with single objects or situations prior to the experi- 
ments, has not necessarily any direct connexion 
with our problem. It is only when, exactly according 
to the theory, during this previous period, meaning- 
less but successful chains of actions, externally like 
the behaviour observed here, have been formed— 
accidentally, and selected by success—that “pre- 
vious experience” speaks against the value of these 
experiments. I am far from asserting that the ani- 
mals tested in the second chapter have never had a 
stick, or anything like that, in their hands before the 
experiment. On the contrary. I take it for granted 
that every chimpanzee above a certain very low age 
has had some such experience; he will have seized a 
branch in play, scratched on the ground with it, and 
so on. Exactly the same thing is very frequently ob- 
served in small children of less than a vear. so that 
these. too. had their “experience” with sticks, before 
they used them as implements to pull things towards 
them that they could not otherwise reach. But just 
as this does not at all prove that they get accustomed 
to the use of implements in the mere play of chance 
and quite without insight, reproducing it again 
without insight at two, four, or twenty years of age, 
so also it does not follow for the chimpanzee, whose 
test-stick is not the first he has ever had in his hand. 

2. I am by no means trying in this work to prove 
that the chimpanzee is a marvel of intelligence: on 
the contrary, the narrow limit of his powers (as 
compared to man’s) has often been demonstrated. 
All that has to be decided is whether any of his ac- 
tions have ever the characteristics of insight, and 
the answer to this question of principle is at present 
far more important than an exact determination of 
degrees of intelligence. On the other hand, the the- 
ory of chance, discussed here as a general principle 
of interpretation has no interest in the mere diminu- 
tion of the number of intelligent acts in experiment, 
but, in order to be convincing, the theory must ex- 
plain all tests, without exception, consistently with 
itself. And it fails when, even though some results 
observed are explained by it, others are not. In the 
latter case, when the general application collapses, 
there will be less temptation to explain certain kinds 
of behaviour as products of accident, which, by 
their nature, do not invite such an interpretation, 
though they may be forced under this theory. 

The past history of these animals, before the tests, 
is not altogether unknown. Since at least the begin- 
ning of the year 1913, they have been carefully 
watched, and for a further six months before that 
date, we can rest assured that any practice in a num- 
ber of test-situations was impossible, because the 


animals were confined in the narrowest cages, with 
no “objects” in them (in Cameroon, on the voyage, 
in Tenerife). According to the information of my 
predecessor, E. Teuber, during the year of observa- 
tion before these tests, Sultan and Rana did not get 
beyond using ordinary sticks (without any compli- 
cations) for lengthening of the arm, and jumping— 
the others did not even achieve this much; occa- 
sional throwing of stones was observed, and in one 
case the fabrication of an implement as described 
above when Sultan takes the shoe-cleaner to pieces. 

In any case, the following circumstance is im- 
portant: when it is a question of the principal deci- 
sion, whether insight occurs or not, then for any 
explanation to be in accordance with the chance 
theory, not the slightest trace of insight must occur, 
not in the most hidden, or in the most innocent, dis- 
guise. Therefore since everything, to the smallest 
details, was to be put together out of chance com- 
binations of elements, and rehearsed, until it could 
seem to appear as a single and intelligent action in 
the experiments, so we shall, in general, have to as- 
sume, not one sole former occasion in a similar 
situation, but a series of repetitions of such occa- 
sions. Only then somebody might say with convic- 
tion that this procedure or that, or rather all the lines 
of action here observed have had their origin and 
development, in accordance with the principles of 
the theory. 

I remarked above that the general principles of 
higher psychology often had a tendency to hide 
rather than to clarify the things to be explained. For 
instance, when we say that the objectively-useful 
employment of a stick, as a means of reaching other- 
wise inaccessible objects, developed by accident and 
the selective working of success, it will sound very 
precise and satisfactory. When we look closer, how- 
ever, our satisfaction with the general principle is 
soon diminished, if we are really serious in making 
the condition “without a trace of insight.” Let us 
assume, for instance, that the animal seized a little 
stick by accident at a time when some food, other- 
wise unattainable, lay at some distance. As, for the 
ape, the stick and the objective have nothing to do 
with each other, we have to ascribe it to chance also, 
if, among a large number of other possibilities, the 
animal brings the stick into the vicinity of the object 
desired. For, of course, we must not assume that this 
action occurs all at once, as one. With one of its ends 
in the neighbourhood of the objective, the stick has 
still nothing at all to do with the objective, as far as 
the animal is concerned, he “does not know” that 
he has arrived objectively a little nearer to the at- 
tainment of the goal. The stick may be dropped, or 
pulled back, or pointed in all the directions of a 
sphere with the animal as centre; and chance will 
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now have to work hard until from all the possibili- 
ties one emerges, namely that the end of the stick is 
put down behind the objective. But again, this posi- 
tion of the stick tells the unintelligent animal noth- 
ing; as before, the most various “impulses” may ap- 
pear and chance might well have reached the limit of 
its capacity, if the animal now makes an accidental 
movement which brings the goal a little nearer to it. 
But this again the animal does not understand as an 
improvement of the situation; for it understands 
nothing at all, and poor, exhausted chance, which 
has to do all the work that the animal itself is un- 
able to do directly, must now prevent the stick from 
being dropped, drawn back, and so forth, and must 
bring it about that the animal keeps the right direc- 
tion in further chance impulses. It may be said that 
there are very various sequences or combinations of 
impulses containing, for instance, as their last con- 
stituents “stick behind objective,” and after that 
“the objectively fitting impulse.” That is correct, 
and the possibilities open to chance, if it is to do this 
great work, become thereupon more numerous. 
And yet even now nothing is spared to it; for the 
majority of these combinations contain, of course, 
factors objectively quite meaningless, which only 
follow upon each other in such a way that the whole 
series finally leads to the two elements mentioned 
above. Therefore, if the first favourable combina- 
tions, of which these elements form the end, contain 
such objectively-meaningless components, chance 
must later complete the work by means of a large 
number of other favourable cases, until a perfectly 
smooth, and seemingly intelligent, procedure ma- 
tures with the help of the (at first, probably ex- 
tremely rare) successes; for as the use of the stick 
is observed here for the first time, it contains in no 
case a thoroughly false component, even if (as with 
Koko) weakness of the arm and clumsiness act as 
somewhat of a hindrance. 

At this juncture it will probably be objected that 
the desire for the objective, the general urge of the 


instinct in its direction, is being left out of consid- 
eration. To this we reply: in the first place, to con- 
form to the theory, we assume that this “instinct” is 
pertectly blind, that the animal is not in any way 
aware that he is nearing its goal by taking this direc- 
tion—for otherwise the theory would be untrue to 
itself; secondly, according to the theory, this instinct 
exists for the body of the animal, and for the in- 
nervations of his limbs, not for the stick he happens 
to hold in his hand. I want to know therefore: if the 
animal, following that impulse, moves his arm in 
the direction of the objective in order to catch hold 
of it, why should he keep the stick, of which his in- 
stinct knows nothing, in his hand, rather than open 
his hand to seize the objective, as at other times, and 
thus let go of the stick? For, all this time, the stick 
has, in the animal’s eyes, nothing to do with the 
objective. Should he, however, contrary to this de- 
mand of the chance theory, continue holding the 
stick in his hand, that would, with his lack of any 
trace of insight, be possible in a variety of very dif- 
ferent ways. Jt may be held right in the centre, so 
that the stick is parallel to his front and sideways, or 
it may be grasped at the extreme end, the other end 
pointing back towards the animal, upwards to the 
sky, or down to the ground, etc. For if nothing is 
assumed but the impulse of instinct in the direction 
of the objective, and accidental movements—intel- 
ligence, to the contrary, remaining wholly excluded, 
one way of holding the stick is as good as another 
and the different possibilities are limited only by the 
animal’s muscular power; because success will have 
its selecting effect at the earliest after one favourable 
combination only. And so chance which has al- 
ready, in opposition to the theory, left the stick in 
the animal’s hand, has still plenty to do before it 
succeeds in obtaining the right manner of holding 
the stick, in eliminating the false elements by the 
help of chance successes, and obtaining a mode of 
procedure, superficially similar to intelligent be- 
havior. 
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7. A Summary Discussion of Purposive Behavior 


By EDWARD C. TOLMAN 


THE VARIABLES 


OUR SYSTEM has been presented. It con- 
ceives mental processes as functional variables in- 
tervening between stimuli, initiating physiological 
states, and the general heredity and past training of 
the organism, on the one hand, and final resulting 
responses, on the other. These intervening variables 
it defines as behavior-determinants. And these be- 
havior-determinants it subdivides further into (1) 
immanent purposive and cognitive determinants, 
(2) capacities and (3) behavior-adjustments. All 
three of these types of determinant are to be dis- 
covered, in the last analysis, by behavior experi- 
ments. They have to be inferred “back” from be- 
havior. They are precipitated out from the empirical 
correlations which can be observed between specific 
stimuli and initiating physiological states, on the 
one hand, and specific resultant acts, on the other. 
They are to behavior as electrons, waves, or what- 
ever it may be, are to the happenings in inorganic 
matter. There is nothing private or “mentalistic” 
about them. They are pragmatically conceived, ob- 
jective variables the concepts of which can be al- 
tered and changed as proves most useful. They are 
not the dictates of any incontrovertible moments of 
immediacy. 

We must finally bring out, however, certain gen- 
eral characteristics of the system which, though im- 
plied in all the foregoing, have not, perhaps, been 
sufficiently stressed. 


PURPOSIVE BEHAVIORISM CONCERNS ITSELF WITH 
DOCILE BEHAVIOR ONLY 


The first of these general characteristics to be 
emphasized is the fact that this system concerns it- 
self with, and is valid for, docile behavior only. This 
point is implicit in all the preceding, and needs only 
a little reiteration. It has been implied throughout 
that, only in so far as behavior is docile, can it be 
said to be purposive and cognitive. It is only docile 
behavior which can be examined for immanent sign- 
gestalts and hierarchies of demands. In so far as 
behavior is not docile, but goes off willy nilly by 
virtue of invariable reflex stimulus-response con- 
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nections, a description of it in terms of immanent 
sign-gestalt-readinesses and -expectations and hier- 
archies of demands, and the like, would be both 
silly and meaningless. 

The empirical question, therefore, arises with re- 
gard to each species as to in what degree its acts are 
docile or in what degree they are reflex. And the 
answer to this empirical question is, of course, as 
yet far from completely known. The lower the or- 
ganism, or the more internal and physiological the 
response, the more likely, it would seem, that a 
given act is non-docile, i.e., of a purely reflex or 
tropistic variety. But many more observations need 
to be made. There is some evidence of learning, or 
at any rate of modifiability, the exact nature of 
which needs further analysis, even in protozoa, not 
to mention earthworms and the lower insects. 


THE ROLES OF PHYSIOLOGY AND NEUROLOGY 


The other general characteristic of the present 
system which needs perhaps to be further empha- 
sized concerns the relation of purposive behavior- 
ism to physiology and neurology. In how far are we, 
as mere psychologists—i.e., mere purposive be- 
haviorists—interested in, and dependent upon a 
knowledge of the underlying neurology and physi- 
ology of behavior? Inasmuch as the ultimate ends 
of all behavior are, we assume, the physiological 
states of disturbance and quiescence, we are neces- 
sarily interested in discovering and listing, if we can, 
these ultimate types of physiological disturbance 
and quiescence. And in so far as the immanent de- 
terminants, the capacities and the behavior-adjust- 
ments, are ultimately dependent upon matters of 
neurology, we are likewise interested in all that the 
most advanced work can tell us about such neurol- 
ogy. 

But, first and foremost, and this is a point which 
it is important to stress, our task, as psychologists, is 
the collecting and ordering of the molar behavior 
facts per se. And this task can, in large part, be per- 
formed in relative ignorance of both physiology and 
neurology. Our task is to find out the behavior facts 
and the appetite and the aversion facts which are to 
be explained, before attempting too much explana- 
tion. Let us not, in short, be misled, as we believe 
many of the simple stimulus-response psychologists 
of the immediate past have been, into substituting 
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inadequate and, if Lashley and Franz and Coghill 
be correct, arrantly erroneous, neurological ex- 
planations in place of a direct and adequate account 
and systematization of the immediate behavior data 
themselves. Behavior is a stimulus response affair. 
But it is not for that reason a simple aggregation of 
mere reflexes as a premature neurologizing misled 
the early behaviorists into supposing. Furthermore, 
these early behaviorists were distracted from hon- 
estly and open-mindedly continuing to observe the 
behavior facts at their own truly behavioristic (i.e., 
molar) level. They were misled when, for example, 
they were observing the behavior of a rat in a maze, 
into seeing it as simply, and as possessing as few 
hesitations and hitches, as though it were the action 
of a simple billiard ball caroming on a pool table. 


RELATION TO OTHER SYSTEMS 


As our next question, let us consider the affinities 
of the present system to other psychological sys- 
tems. Ours we have called a Purposive Behaviorism. 
And this name summarizes at once two of its affini- 
ties; viz., that with purposivism and that with be- 
haviorism. But it has, of course, a third affinity 
which we were unable to include in the title; viz., 
that with Gestalt Psychology. Let us briefly sum- 
marize each of these three relationships. We begin 
with the relation to behaviorism. 


WHEREIN THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS A BEHAVIORISM 


By way of introduction to the question of the 
relations of the present system to behaviorism, we 
may recall McDougall’s entertaining division of all 
behaviorists into Strict Behaviorists, Near Behav- 
iorists, and Purposive Behaviorists. As has been re- 
marked the present system owes its title to Mc- 
Dougall and falls into the last category; and our 
question becomes: Wherein does a purposive be- 
haviorism differ from a strict behaviorism? A Pur- 
posive Behaviorism agrees with a strict behaviorism 
in asserting that organisms, their behavior and the 
environmental and organic conditions which induce 
the latter, are all that there is to be studied. It differs 
from a strict behaviorism such as that of Watson, 
Weiss, or of Meyer—in that for a purposive behav- 
iorism behavior qua molar has characteristic de- 
scriptive properties all its own. For us, behavior has 
emergent patterns and meanings which are other 
than the patterns and meanings of the gland secre- 
tions and muscle contractions which underlie it, 
though no doubt they are completely dependent 
upon the latter. For a Purposive Behaviorism, be- 
havior, as we have seen, is purposive, cognitive, and 
molar, i.e., “gestalted.” Purposive Behaviorism is 
a molar, not a molecular, behaviorism, but it is none 
the less a behaviorism. Stimuli and responses and 


the behavior-determinants of responses are all that 
it finds to study. 


WHEREIN THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS A GESTALT-ISM 


Next, it may be asked in how far the present 
system, asserting as it does that behavior has mean- 
ing, is molar, and does not break up into atomisti- 
cally defined reflex units, is a Gestalt Psychology. 
Undoubtedly, the final answer to this second ques- 
tion must be stated by the Gestalt Psychologists 
themselves. What is to be admitted as a brand of 
Gestalt Psychology, the Gestaltists themselves, in 
the last analysis, alone can say. We, however, it 
should be noted, would be proud to be admitted to 
their fold. There are certain features of our system, 
however, which in all honesty and fairness should 
be brought to the Gestalt-ists’ attention as possible 
blemishes, which may unfit us, in their eyes, for 
being enclosed in their exclusive corral. 

A first blemish will consist, perhaps, in our em- 
phasis upon inference back from behavior and 
stimuli as the way to get at mind, rather than by 
introspection. But this difference from what would 
seem their point of view may well be more a matter 
of terminology and historical accident than any- 
thing fundamental and logical. The Gestalt Psychol- 
ogists began life as orthodox mentalists and intro- 
spectionists. They started, that is, with the notion of 
mental phenomena as immediate introspective 
givens (Kohler’s “direct experience”). And, al- 
though they have thrown an atomistic description 
of this immediately mental overboard, they often 
seem to have retained mentalistically conceived 
gestalts, and along with the latter a psychophysical 
parallelism between these introspectively given 
“mental” gestalts, on the one hand, and physical, 
neurological gestalts, on the other. It is possible, 
however, that such an inference accords more with 
their words than their sense. We, on the other hand, 
starting life as crass stimulus-response behaviorists, 
who saw, to begin with, nothing between stimulus 
and response but neurology, have come only gradu- 
ally, and perforce by much travail, to the concept of 
objectively defined capacities, immanent determi- 
nants and behavior-adjustments. But it may well be 
that our emphasis on all these determinants rather 
than upon “direct experiences” is but a hangover 
from our initial crassness. It may be that our ca- 
pacities, immanent determinants and _behavior- 
adjustments and their directly experienced gestalts 
will, in the end, turn out to have one and the same 
final, methodological and metaphysical status. 

The second feature of our system which may, 
perhaps, be abhorrent to true Gestalt-ists is that we 
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have included among these determining variables 
not only the immanent sign-gestalts and the be- 
havior-adjustments but also: (a) a variety of pre- 
ceding determinants; viz., capacities and (b) a 
series of analyzed variables within the sign-gestalts; 
viz., means-end-readinesses and means-end-expec- 
tations, and discriminanda- and manipulanda- 
readinesses and -expectations. 

That is, we have found it necessary, for purposes 
of discourse and prediction, to look behind and 
within the gestalts to independently distinguishable 
variables to be treated as the determiners and com- 
ponents of such gestalts. These “behind-variables” 
and “within-variables” do not, of course, ever occur 
and operate in insulation one from another, i.e., 
outside of the sign-gestalt wholes. But they can and 
must, none the less, be torn and analyzed out for 
the purposes of discourse and of predictive science. 
Now, such tearing apart and out often appears ab- 
horrent to the Gestalt Psychologists. However, here 
again, the difference is probably one more of words 
than of meaning. The Gestalt-ists themselves really 
have their own part-variables—their figures vs. 
grounds, their contours, their accents, etc., etc. 
What the Gestalt Psychologists have, in fact, really 
been contending against seems not so much analysis 
per se, but what they conceive to have been the in- 
correct and erroneous analyses of their predeces- 
sors. So that the final question becomes rather in 
how far the “behind-variables” and the “within- 
variables,” which we find, are or are not translatable 
into the contours, accents, groupings, etc., of Ges- 
talt Psychology. Here again we must leave the issue 
for the future to decide. 

Finally, the third possible blemish, from the Ges- 
talt point of view, which may leave us as mere mav- 
erick outsiders, is our emphasis on the purposive 
structure of all gestalts—though in the light of 
Lewin’s construance of purposive concepts to ges- 
talt ends, this should hardly prove a final difficulty. 
For it is again to be emphasized that all gestalts are 
for us sign-gestalts—and all relations, in the last 
analysis, means-end-relations. Types of organiza- 
tion of the environmental field are for us always 
held together by, threaded upon, means-end- 
strands. Up and down, right and left, good and bad, 
near and far, figure and ground, are for us ulti- 
mately but means-end affairs. 


WHEREIN THE PRESENT SYSTEM IS A PURPOSIVISM 


We turn now to a consideration of the third affin- 
ity of the present system; viz., its relationship to a 
thorough-going purposivism, such, for example, as 


McDougall’s. McDougall’s psychology, called by 
him a “hormic” psychology, bases all behavior and 
all mental activity of whatever sort upon the func- 
tioning of certain fundamental “instincts.” Now it 
is obvious that McDougall’s “instincts” are in many 
ways similar to what we have called the appetites 
and aversions. It must be emphasized, however, that 
whereas, for McDougall, the hormic drives, and 
their dependent purposes and cognitions, which are 
resident in the instincts, seem to be in the last analy- 
sis, mentalistic, introspectively defined affairs for 
us, they are, as has been emphasized perhaps ad 
nauseam, but functionally defined entities—quite 
objective variables invented to be inserted into the 
objectively definable equations which exist between 
stimuli on the one side and responses on the other. 
Thus, whereas for McDougall the objective behav- 
ior facts of purpose and cognition are a mere ex- 
ternal testimony—a testimony to a probably ulti- 
mate dualism in nature—a testimony to the fact that 
mind is somehow, in some degree, metaphysically 
other than body—for us, these same facts of pur- 
pose and cognition are but an expression of certain 
very complex activities in organic bodies. 

Our purposivism is, in short, not a fundamental 
or metaphysical purposivism. The purposes we have 
been talking about were purely objectively deter- 
mined entities. In discovering purposes (and cog- 
nitions) in organisms, we have been asserting noth- 
ing about the ultimate texture of the universe. We 
have been neither asserting nor denying that there 
is some fundamental purpose (or mind) running 
through all nature. 

And, even should it finally turn out, on a basis of 
further experiments, that there is for the behavior 
of organisms, just as for the behavior of electrons, 
some principle of ultimate indeterminateness (i.e., 
a kind of Heisenberg’s uncertainty principle), this 
need not lead us to assume or suppose any meta- 
physically “other” as “butting in” to the course of 
organic nature. The finding of such an uncertainty 
principle would, to be sure, mean important and 
exciting things. It would mean that we must talk in 
terms of probabilities, of statistical averages, rather 
than in terms of unique individual cases. It would 
not mean, or at any rate would not need to mean, 
however, any metaphysical bifurcation or dualism 
—any breakdown in the possibility of final determi- 
nistic, descriptions per se. 

In a word, the fact of purpose, as we conceive it, 
is an objective fact. It is the fact that behavior is 
docile relative to objectively determinable ends. Our 
psychology is a purposivism; but it is an objective, 
behavioristic purposivism, not a mentalistic one. 
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II-THE ORGANIZATION OF MOTIVATIONAL 


SYSTEMS 


1. Combinations and Group Persistence 


By VILFREDO PARETO 


842. SINCE SOCIAL PHENOMENA ap- 
pear in complex form in the concrete, we saw at 
once that it would be helpful to divide them into 
at least two elements, distinguishing logical from 
non-logical conduct; and that gave us a first con- 
ception of the nature of non-logical conduct and of 
its importance in human society. But at that point 
a question arose: If non-logical conduct plays such 
an important role in human life, why has it been 
so generally neglected? We found in reply that al- 
most all writers on social or political subjects have 
indeed observed such conduct, or at least caught 
glimpses of it. Many elements, therefore, of the 
theory we are framing in these volumes are to be 
found scattered about here and there in the works 
of various writers, though often under hardly 
recognizable forms. 

843. But we saw that all such writers had ideas 
of their own to which they very expressly attached 
capital importance—ideas on religion, morality, 
law, and the like, which have been battle-grounds 
for centuries. So, if they did recognize non-logical 
conduct implicitly, explicitly they glorified logical 
conduct, and most of them regarded it as the only 
conduct worth considering in social phenomena. 
We were therefore called upon to see what truth 
there was in theories of that type, and to decide 
whether we were to abandon the course on which 
we had set out or take heart and push on. 

We then proceeded to examine those various 
manners of considering social phenomena, and we 
saw that from the logico-experimental standpoint 
they were devoid of all exactness and of any strict 
accord with the facts; though from another stand- 
point, we could not deny the great importance that 
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they had had in history and in determining the 
social equilibrium. That discovery lent force to a 
suspicion which had already occurred to us, and 
which will acquire greater and greater prominence 
in the course of these volumes: that the experi- 
mental “truth” of certain theories is one thing and 
their social “utility” quite another, and that the 
two things are not only not one and the same but 
may, and often do, stand in flat contradiction. 

844, We found that it was as important to sepa- 
rate those two things as it had been to distinguish 
logical from non-logical conduct, and our inductive 
survey showed that the failure to make such a dis- 
tinction had been the main cause of error, from the 
scientific standpoint, in most social theories. 

845. So we looked at them a little more closely 
and saw how and why they went astray, and how 
and why, though fallacious, they enjoyed and still 
enjoy such great prestige. In the course of that in- 
vestigation we came upon things which we had not 
thought of at the outset. But we went on analyzing, 
distinguishing, and soon we observed another dis- 
tinction that struck us as being quite as important 
as the others we had made—on the one hand an 
instinctive, non-logical element that was constant, 
on the other, a deductive element that was designed 
to explain, justify, demonstrate, the constant ele- 
ment. Arriving at that point, we found that induc- 
tion had given us the elements of a theory. 

846. Here, now, we are called upon to frame it, 
that is to say, we must now drop the imductive for 
the deductive method, and see what consequences 
result from the principles that we have found, or 
think we have found. After that we shall have to 
compare our inferences with the facts. If they fit, 
we Shall keep our theory. If they fail to fit, we shall 
discard it. 

847. In this chapter (and since the subject is a 
vast one, in the next two) we are to study the con- 
stant element a, going on, after that, to the deduc- 
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tive element 5. But we are dealing with a very 
difficult matter, and a few more remarks in general 
on the elements a and 3, and their resultant c, will 
not come amiss. 

848. We saw in [an earlier section] that in the 
theories of the logico-experimental sciences one 
may discern a basic element A, and a deductive 
element B, which in some respects are analogous 
to, in some respects different from, the elements 
a and 6 in theories that are not strictly logico-ex- 
perimental. 

The social sciences as hitherto cultivated show 
elements that bear a closer resemblance to a than 
to 4, through their failure to avoid intrusions of 
sentiments, prejudices, creeds, or other predilec- 
tions, tendencies, postulates, principles, that calTry 
the thinker outside the logico-experimental domain. 

849. The deductive element in the social sciences 
as hitherto cultivated sometimes comes very close 
to B, and there are cases where the logic is so ade- 
quate that coincidence with B would be exact were 
it not for a lack of definiteness in the premises a, 
which deprives the reasoning of strict validity. But 
oftentimes in the social sciences the deductive ele- 
ment stands very close to b, as containing many 
non-logical and non-experimental principles and 
showing great susceptibility to inclinations, bias, 
and the like. 

850. So let us make the elements a and b our 
main concern. The element a corresponds, we may 
guess, to certain instincts of man, or more exactly, 
men, because a has no objective existence and dif- 
fers in different individuals; and it is probably 
because of its correspondence to instincts that it 
is virtually constant in social phenomena. The 
element 5 represents the work of the mind in ac- 
counting for a. That is why b is much more vari- 
able, as reflecting the play of the imagination.” 

851. But if the element a corresponds to certain 
instincts, it is far from reflecting them all; and that 
is evident from the very manner in which we 
found it. We analyzed specimens of thinking on 
the look-out for a constant element. We may there- 
fore have found only the instincts that underlay 
those reasonings. There was no chance of our meet- 
ing along that road instincts which were not so 
logicalized. Unaccounted for still would be simple 
appetites, tastes, inclinations, and in social relation- 
ships the very important class called “interests.” 

852. We may also have found only a part of one 
of the things a, the other part being a mere appetite. 
If the sex instinct tended only to unite the sexes it 
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would not figure in our investigations. But that in- 
stinct is often enough logicalized and dissembled 
under guise of asceticism; there are people who 
preach virtue as a way of lingering, in their 
thoughts, on sex matters. Examining their think- 
ing, we accordingly find an element a corresponding 
to the sex instinct, and an element 6 that is the 
reasoning under which it hides. Diligent search 
might reveal similar elements corresponding to the 
appetites for food and drink. But in those cases the 
role played by simple instinct is far more consider- 
able, at any rate, than in the case of sex. 

853. The fact of being provident or improvident 
depends upon certain instincts, certain tastes, and 
from that point of view it would not figure in a. 
But in the United States the improvident instinct 
has fathered a theory that people ought to spend 
all they can earn; and so analysis of that theory 
yields a quantum a, which will be improvidence. 

854. A politician is inspired to champion the 
theory of “solidarity” by an ambition to obtain 
money, power, distinctions. Analysis of that theory 
would reveal but scant trace of his motives, which 
are, after all, the motives of virtually all politicians, 
whether they preach white or black. First promi- 
nence would be held by principles a that are effec- 
tive in influencing others. If the politician were to 
say, “Believe in ‘solidarity’ because if you do it 
means money for me,” he would get many laughs 
and few votes. He therefore has to take his stand on 
principles that are acceptable to his prospective con- 
stituents. 

If we stopped at that, it might seem that in the 
case before us the a’s were located not in the prin- 
ciples that suggested championing the theory to the 
politician, but in the principles that inspired ac- 
ceptance of it by his hearers. But going a little 
deeper, such a distinction is seen not to hold. Often- 
times the person who would persuade others begins 
by persuading himself; and even if he is moved in 
the beginning by thoughts of personal advantage, he 
comes eventually to believe that his real interest is 
the welfare of others. Unbelieving apostles are rare 
and ineffective, but ubiquitous and ubiquitously ef- 
fective is the apostle who believes, and he is the more 
effective, the more sincere his belief. The element a 
in a theory c is present both in the persons who ac- 
cept and in the persons who propound it, but not to 
be overlooked in either case are the advantages ac- 
cruing from the theory c, to the ones and the others. 

855. In analyzing a theory c, we must keep the 
objective standpoint sharply distinguished from the 
subjective, The two researches are very often con- 
fused, and so two errors, in chief, arise. In the first 
place, as we have so often cautioned, the logico- 
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experimental value of a theory is not kept distinct 
from its persuasive force or its social utility. Then 
again—and this is a peculiarly modern error—the 
objective study of a theory is replaced by a subjec- 
tive research as to how and why it was evolved or 
adopted by its author. This second research cer- 
tainly has its importance, but it ought to supplement 
the other, not replace it. Whether a theorem of 
Euclid is true or false, and how and why he came to 
discover it, are two separate questions, and the one 
does not preclude the other. If the Principia of 
Newton had been written by an unknown writer, 
would that in any way affect the value of the book? 
So two of the aspects under which a writer’s theory 
may be considered become confused: (1) his man- 
ner of thinking, his psychic state, and how he came 
by it; (2) what he meant in a given passage. The 
first aspect, which is personal, subjective to him, 
is mixed in with the second, which is impersonal, 
objective. A factor in the confusion oftentimes is 
regard for the writer’s authority. In deference to 
that sentiment it is assumed a priori that everything 
he thinks and believes must necessarily be “true,” 
and that to determine his thought is tantamount to 
testing the “truth” (or when the logico-experi- 
mental sciences are concerned, the accord with ex- 
perience) of what he thought. 

856. Long prevalent was an inclination to con- 
sider theories exclusively from the standpoint of 
their intrinsic merit (sometimes their logico-experi- 
mental soundness), which, much more often, was 
determined with reference to the sentiments of the 
critic or to certain metaphysical or theological prin- 
ciples. Nowadays the tendency is to consider them 
exclusively from the extrinsic standpoint, as to the 
manner of their genesis, that is, and the reasons for 
their acceptance. Both methods, if used exclusively, 
are equally incomplete and to that extent erroneous. 

857. The second error (§ 855) is the opposite of 
the first. The first considered only the intrinsic merit 
of the theory; the second only its extrinsic merit. It 
appears in the abuse of the historical method, which 
is frequent enough nowadays, especially in the so- 
cial and economic sciences. In the beginning, in 
their eagerness to free their science of contingencies 
of time and place, the fathers of political economy 
made the mistake of viewing their findings as ab- 
solutes. It was a salutary reaction, therefore, when 
just such contingencies came to be taken into ac- 
count, and from that point of view the historical 
method was a notable contribution to the progress 
of science. And a forward step no less important 
was taken when the effort to derive the forms of so- 
cial institutions from dogmatic absolutes was aban- 
doned in favour of historical studies that made it 


possible to learn how institutions had developed, 
and their bearing on other social phenomena. We 
are altogether within the domain of logico-experi- 
mental science when we ask not what the family 
ought to be, but what it has actually been. But the 
historical study is to be thought of as supplement- 
ing, not as replacing, our inquiry into the relations 
between the constitution of the family and other 
social phenomena. It is useful to know how, his- 
torically, theories of income have been evolved; 
but it is also useful to know the relations of such 
theories to the facts—their logico-experimental 
value. 

858. However, this latter type of research is 
much more difficult than the mere writing of his- 
tory; and there are plenty of people who are utterly 
incapable of understanding, let alone of creating, 
a logico-experimental theory in political economy, 
yet who blithely presume to write histories of that 
science. 

859. In the literary field historical studies often 
degenerate into mere collections of anecdotes that 
are easy to write and agreeable to read. To find out 
what a writer ate and drank, how he slept, the clothes 
he wore, is intellectually and scientifically easier 
than to deal with the relations between his theories 
and experimental realities. And if a critic can find 
something to say about a writer’s love affairs, he is 
certain to make a very entertaining book indeed. 

860. To study the element b is to study the sub- 
jective element in a theory. But the subjective ele- 
ment may be further subdivided into two: the gen- 
eral causes and the special causes that account for 
the genesis and success of a theory. General causes 
would be causes operative over fairly extensive 
periods of time and affecting considerable numbers 
of individuals. Special causes operate in an essen- 
tially contingent manner. If a theory comes into 
vogue because it serves the interests of a social class 
it has, in that fact, a general cause. If a writer in- 
vents a theory because he is paid to do so or because 
he wants to spite a rival, the cause is special. 

861. Things that exert powerful effects upon the 
social order give rise to theories, and we shall find 
them, therefore, in the course of our quest for a’s. 
In addition to such a’s there are, as we have just 
seen, appetites and interests. Taking ¢hem all to- 
gether we have the sum of the things that operate 
to any appreciable extent towards determining the 
social order (§ 851), bearing in mind of course 
that the social order reacts upon them, so that we 
are all along dealing not with a relationship of 
cause and effect, but with an interrelation or a re- 
lationship of interdependence. If we assume, as in 
fact seems probable, that animals have no theories, 
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they cannot have an element a of any kind and per- 
haps not even interests—all that is left in their case 
is instincts. Uncivilized peoples, however close to 
animals they may seem to stand, do have theories 
of one sort or another, and an element a has to be 
considered in dealing with them. And beyond a 
doubt they have instincts and interests. Civilized 
peoples have theories for very very many of their 
instincts and interests. An element a figures through 
virtually the whole range of their social life. 

862. In this volume we are to go looking for the 
element a. In many cases already we have distin- 
guished a elements and b elements that we found 
combined and confused in some single phenom- 
enon, c. That was in itself a start towards finding a 
norm for making such analvses. Suppose we get a 
still clearer view of the method from an example 
or two and then proceed with our systematic study. 

863. Example I. Christians have the custom of 
baptism. If one knew the Christian procedure only 
one would not know whether and how it could be 
analyzed. Moreover, we have an explanation of it: 
We are told that the rite of baptism is celebrated 
in order to remove original sin. That still is not 
enough. If we had no other facts of the same class 
to go by, we should find it difficult to isolate the 
elements in the complex phenomenon of baptism. 
But we do have other facts of that type. The pagans 
too had lustral water, and they used it for purposes 
of purification. If we stopped at that, we might as- 
sociate the use of water with the fact of purifica- 
tion. But other cases of baptism show that the use 
of water is not a constant element. Blood may be 
used for purification, and other substances as well. 
Nor is that all; there are numbers of rites that effect 
the same result. In cases where taboos have been 
violated, certain rites remove the pollution that a 
person has incurred in one set of circumstances or 
another. So the circle of similar facts widens, and 
in the great variety of devices and in the many ex- 
planations that are given for their use the thing 
which remains constant is the feeling, the senti- 
ment, that the integrity of an individual which has 
been altered by certain causes, real or imaginary, 
can be restored by certain rites. The given case, 
therefore, is made up of that constant element, a, 
and a variable element, 5, the latter comprising the 
means that are used for restoring the individual’s 
integrity and the reasonings by which the efficacy 
of the means is presumably explained. The human 
being has a vague feeling that water somehow 
cleanses moral as well as material pollutions. How- 
ever, he does not, as a rule, justify his conduct in 
that manner. The explanation would be far too 
simple. So he goes looking for something more 


complicated, more pretentious, and readily finds 
what he is looking for. 

864. The nucleus a, now that we have found it, 
is seen to be made up of a number of elements: 
first of all an instinct for combinations; people 
want “to do something about it’—they want to 
combine certain things with certain acts. It is a 
curious fact, also, that the ties so imagined persist 
in time. It would be easy enough to try some new 
combination every day. Instead there is one com- 
bination, fantastic though it be, that tends to pre- 
vail and sometimes does prevail over all competi- 
tors. Discernible, finally, is an instinct which 
inclines people to believe that certain combinations 
are suited to attaining certain objectives.” 

865. Example II. We have seen many cases where 
people believed that they could raise or avert tem- 
pests. If we knew only one such case, we could make 
little or nothing of it. However, we know many 
cases and can identify a constant nucleus in them. 
Ignoring, for the moment, the element in the nu- 
cleus that relates, as in the case of baptism, to the 
persistence of certain combinations and the faith 
in their efficacy, we find a constant element, a, cor- 
responding to the feeling, the sentiment, that a 
divinity exists and that, by a variable means, b, he 
(or “‘it”) may be made to interfere and influence 
the weather. And then, right away, there is another 
sort of belief, the belief that it is possible to pro- 
duce the desired effect by certain rites or practices, 
which mean nothing in themselves—the practice, 
for instance, of tearing a white cock asunder and 
carrying the two halves around a field to protect it 
from drought. So the circle widens, and another 
constant @ appears: an instinct for combinations, 
whereby things and acts designed for producing 
given effects are brought together haphazard. 

866. Example III. Catholics believe that Friday 
is a day of evil omen as—-so it is averred—the day 
of the Passion. If we knew just that, and nothing 
else of the kind, it would be difficult to determine 
which of the two facts, the evil omen or the Pas- 
sion, was the main, and which the secondary, fact. 
But we do have other facts of the kind, many of 
them. The Romans had their “black” or “vicious” 
days (dies atri or vitiosi), which were days of evil 
omen—for instance, the eighteenth of July, the 
anniversary of their defeat by the Gauls at Allia, 


2. As for “causes” or “origins,” we might guess that 
actually effective combinations, such as striking a flint to 
get a fire, may have led people to believe in the efficiency 
of imaginary combinations. But we need not, for the pres- 
ent, concern ourselves with that explanation or any other. 
We can rest content with establishing the fact, and stop 
at that. In some other connexion we might try to go further 
and explain the fact by other facts, then the latter by others 
still, and so on. 
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A.U.C. 365. That is one kind of a—the feeling that 
the day which is associated with some catastrophe 
is a day of evil omen. But there are other facts. 
Both the Romans and the Greeks had days of evil 
omen and days of good omen without there being 
any special causes in the nature of public successes 
or disasters. Hence there has to be a more compre- 
hensive class of a’s, which includes the a just men- 
tioned and expresses an impulse to combine days 
(and other things too) with good or evil omens. 

867. These examples give us an inkling as to how 
a composite situation, c, may be broken up into a 
elements and b elements.’ 

868. Before going any farther it might perhaps 
be advisable to give word-names to the things we 
have been calling a, b, and c. To designate them by 
mere letters of the alphabet in a measure embar- 
rasses our discussion and makes it harder to follow. 
For that reason, and for no other, suppose we call 
the things a, residues, the things b, derivations, and 
the things c, derivatives. But we must always and 
at all times remember that nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing, is to be inferred from the proper meanings of 
those words or their etymologies, that they mean 
respectively the things a, b, and c and nothing else. 

869. As we have already seen, the residues a 
constitute a multifarious mass of facts, which have 
to be classified according to the mutual analogies 
they present. In that way we get “classes,” “genera,” 
and “species.” And so for the derivations B. 

870. Residues correspond to certain instincts in 
human beings, and for that reason they are usually 
wanting in definiteness, in exact delimitation. That 
trait, indeed, nearly always serves to distinguish 
them from scientific facts or principles A, which 
otherwise bear some resemblance to them. Many 
times A’s have come out of a’s as a result of making 
the a’s more exact. The term “warm” is indefinite. 
Using it, it has been possible to say that well-water 
is “warm” in winter and “cold” in summer. But as 
used by physicists the term “warm” corresponds 
to certain degrees of heat as registered by a ther- 
mometer; it is definite. That made it evident that 
the water in wells is not in that sense warmer in 
winter than in summer, for a thermometer lowered 
into a well registers about the same temperature 
in winter as in summer, or if anything a lower one. 


3. [Pareto makes no very extensive use of the term 
“derivative,” probably because its functions are filled just 
as well by the term “theory,” or better, “non-logico- 
experimental theory.” Etymologically, a “residue” would be 
“what is left’? (the constant element) when the variable 
elements have been eliminated from an action or a reason- 
ing by a comparative analysis. It is always reducible to 
the synonymous phrase: “principle underlying a non-logical 
action or reasoning.” —A. L.] 


871. Curious the number of different meanings 
the term “warm” has in Macrobius, Saturnalia, VU, 
6-8, all of them showing as their residue the senti- 
ments that the term “warm” awakens in the minds 
now of this, now of that, individual. The doctors 
say that wine is warm; but a character in the Sat- 
urnalia disagrees, finding wine by nature cold. A 
woman’s body, says another, contains a large 
amount of cold. No, answers a companion, the fe- 
male body is naturally warmer than the male—it 
is so warm, in fact, that when is was the custom to 
dispose of dead bodies by cremation, a female 
corpse was commonly burned with each ten males 
so that the latter might more quickly be consumed. 
Women have so much heat in their bodies that they 
are able to wear light clothing in winter. Heat, 
moreover, is the principle of conception. All that 
is disputed by another, except as regards concep- 
tion, the cause of which seems really to be heat. 
Why is it that in a very hot country wine has the 
property of cold instead of heat? The reson is that 
when the air is hot it drives the cold into the ground. 
The air is always hot in Egypt, so the cold permeates 
the soil and reaches the vine-roots, imparting its 
own properties to the wine. And we are told why 
a fan cools. 

872. That is the type of the metaphysical reason- 
ing, whether ancient or modern. The premises con- 
tain terms altogether devoid of exactness, and from 
the premises, as from mathematical axioms pre- 
sumably trustworthy, conclusions are drawn by 
strict logic. They serve, after all, to probe not things 
but the notions that given individuals have of 
things.* 

873. The Macrobius example again shows how 
inexact terms may readily be used to prove both the 
pro and the contra. Women can wear lighter cloth- 
ing than men because of the heat in their bodies. 
No, someone objects, it is because of the cold in 
their bodies. 

874. In general terms, it is the indefiniteness of 
the residues a, chiefly, that unsuits them to serve as 
premises in strict reasonings, whereas A proposi- 
tions can be and are constantly being so used in 
the sciences. 

875. The residues a must not be confused with 
the sentiments or instincts to which they: cor- 
respond. The residues are the manifestations of 
sentiments and instincts just as the rising of the 
mercury in a thermometer is a manifestation of the 


4. Some people are willing as an extreme concession to 
bar that type of reasoning from the physical sciences, but 
insist on retaining it for the social sciences. If we keep 
within experimental limits, however, there is nothing to 
justify any such distinction. 
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rise in temperature. Only elliptically and for the 
sake of brevity do we say that residues, along with 
appetites, interests, etc. are the main factors in de- 
termining the social equilibrium, just as we say 
that water boils at 100° Centigrade. The com- 
pleted statements would be: “The sentiments or 
instincts that correspond to residues, along with 
those corresponding to appetites, interests, etc., are 
the main factors in determining the social equilib- 
rium.” “Water boils when its calorific state attains 
the temperature of 100° as registered by a Centi- 
grade thermometer.” 

876. It is only by way of analysis and for the 
sole purposes of study that we distinguish various 
residues al, a2, a3... . What is at work in the in- 
dividual is sentiments corresponding to the groups 
(41, Go, 43); (4, G3, 44); (3, 25); and so on. These 
are composites as compared with the residues al, 
a2... which are simpler. We might go on and break 
up al, a2... as well into simpler elements; but we 
must know how to stop in time, because if made 
too general propositions,end by meaning nothing. 
So the multifarious circumstances conditioning life 
on our globe may, in general, be reduced to solar 
light, the presence of an atmosphere, and so on; 
but the biologist needs conditions that are much 
less general than that as a basis for a greater num- 
ber of biological laws. 

877. It sometimes happens that a derivative, c, 
reached from a residue, a, by way of derivation, }, 
becomes in its turn the residue of other phenomena 
and itself subject to deviations. The bad omen, for 
instance, that is associated with the presence of 
thirteen persons at a table may be a derivative from 
a sentiment of horror at Judas’s betrayal followed 
by his suicide; but that derivative has become a 
residue by this time, and people feel ill at ease at a 
table of thirteen without the least thought of Judas. 

878. All the pointers just given must be kept in 
mind at all times in the investigations following. 
Anyone forgetting them will get everything askew. 

879. This research as so far outlined has certain 
points of analogy with the ordinary researches of 
philology that deal with the roots and derivatives in 
which the words of a language originate. The an- 
alogy is not altogether artificial. It arises in the fact 
that products of the mental activity of the human 
being are involved in both cases, that their proc- 
esses are the same. Take, for instance, Greek. The 
words in that language may be grouped in families, 
each family having its own root. There are the 
nouns meaning “anchor” (dyxvpa), “fish-hook”’ 
(dyxiotpov), “curved object” (dyxaAn), “bent 
arm” (dyxadis), “bend of the arm” (dy«vAn); 
“elbow” (d-yxdv); the adjectives “curved” (éyxvAos) 


and “hook-shaped” (dyxiotpwrds,-7-du); the verbs 
“to fish with a hook” (ayxioTpevw) and “to 
bend” (ayxvAo). They all have the same root 
(residue) dyx, which originates in, and ex- 
presses, the rather vague notion of something 
curved, hooked, crooked. By processes of deriva- 
tion, which have their rules, words are derived from 
these roots, just as the derivatives, c, are derived 
from the residues, a. We find combinations of roots 
just as we find combinations of residues. The adjec- 
tive “biting a hook” (éyx.crpo¢dyos has dy« and 
gay for its roots, the first referring to something 
vaguely hook-shaped, the second to eating. There 
are some very common derivations in Greek. The 
suffix par, for instance, combining with various 
roots, gives large numbers of words designating the 
effects of the actions indicated by the roots. So in 
social phenomena, certain derivations are very com- 
mon. The Will of the Divinity, for instance, serves 
to justify no end of prescriptions. Combined with 
the residue of filial love, it yields the precept: 
“Honour thy father and thy mother, for God so 
ordains.” 

880. Actually observable in society are certain 
derivatives, c, that derive from residues, a, by way 
of derivations, b, Other derivatives () may be as 
regularly deducible from the residues as the c’s but 
are not observable in the concrete. 

881. That situation has its philological counter- 
part in regular and irregular verbs. In point of fact 
such terms must not be taken literally. A so-called 
irregular verb is as regular as any other. The dif- 
ference lies in the differing methods of derivation. 
A process of derivation used for certain roots gives 
a class of verbs that actually occur in the language. 
Used for other roots, it gives verbs that do not 
occur in the language. Conversely, the process of 
derivation used for these second roots yields verbs 
that occur in the language, but non-existent verbs 
when used for the other roots. 

882. Derivatives treated as residues have their 
counterparts in language. The word ayxuotpadayos 
(“biting a hook’) was not derived directly from the 
roots dyx and day, but from dyxiorpoy and 
dayerv. Inflections, conjugations, comparatives, 
superlatives, locatives, to mention only a few, are 
examples of derivations based on other derivations. 

883. That is not all. The philologists of our time 
know that the language is an organism which has 
developed according to its own laws and is not 
an artificial invention. Only a relatively few tech- 
nical terms, such as “oxygen,” “meter,” “thermom- 
eter,” and the like, are products of logical activity 
on the part of scholars. Such terms would cor- 
respond to “logical actions” in society. The majority 
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of the words in ordinary usage correspond in their 
formation to “non-logical” actions.° 

884. We have noted these analogies merely to fa- 
cilitate a clear comprehension of the theories that 
we are expounding. They of course are not and 
could not be offered as proofs. Proof must come 
from direct examination of the facts and in no other 
way. The method that relies on analogies is a very 
bad method. 

885. Investigations into the “origins” of social 
phenomena, which have so far concerned sociology 
in the main, have oftentimes been, though their 
authors were not aware of the fact, searches for 
residues. It was taken for granted, more or less 
vaguely, that the simple must have preceded the 
complex—that the residue must have been anterior 
to the derivative. When Herbert Spencer locates 
the chronological origin of religion in the deifica- 
tion of human beings, he thinks he has found the 
residue of all religious phenomena, the simple phe- 
nomenon from which the complex religious ob- 
servable in our day derive. 

886. Two criticisms are to be made of that view. 
1. No proof is offered of the hypothesis that knowl- 
edge of the residue is chronologically anterior to 
knowledge of the derivative. That has been the case 
in some instances, but certainly not in others. So 


5. It is high time that sociology were making some 
progress and trying to get to the level that philology has 
already reached. Many other analogies between the two 
sciences might be noted—to mention just one, the analogy 
between the abuse of the historical method in sociology 
and of hypercriticism of texts in philology. Reinach, 
Manuel de philologie, Vol. I, § 3, p. 48: “Boeckh has very 
properly called attention to a vicious circle to which 
philological criticism is not immune. In order to explain 
a text it has to be read under a certain form, and to read 
it under that form without change one has to be able to 
understand it and explain it. Hence a tendency in many 
scholars to correct or suppress all passages they do not 
understand. [That is a way also with writers interested in 
the ‘origins’ of (social or historical) phenomena.] Says 
Nauck, in Schneidewin’s edition of Sophocles: ‘The con- 
jecture that can claim plausibility is the conjecture that 
best realizes from every point of view what the most exact- 
ing mind would like to find in a Greek -tragic author.’ 
Boeckh seems almost to have been writing for Nauck’s 
benefit when he said: ‘The Athenians, at the suggestion of 
Lycurgus, had forbidden any alteration in the texts of the 
tragic authors. One could almost wish the ancient classics 
were protected by a similar law today.’ ”” Nowadays, in the 
quest for ‘‘origins” everybody takes account of the facts 
that agree with his notions, and nothing else. Show me if 
you can the humanitarian who will accept an account of 
facts that runs counter to his beliefs, or the Marxian who 
does not test all facts by his doctrine of capitalism! 


in chemistry certain chemical compounds have been 
discovered later in time than the elements of which 
they are compounded, but many other compounds 
have been known earlier in time. In sociology the 
“latent” principles of law are an excellent example 
of derivatives that were known before their residues. 
An illiterate peasant woman in the mountains 
around Pistoia knows the conjugations of many 
Italian verbs by practice perfectly well and much 
better than any number of educated people; but she 
has not the remotest idea of the rules that govern 
the derivation of those conjugations from their 
roots. 2. Even if knowledge of the residue is an- 
terior in time to knowledge of the derivative, it is 
better to follow a course directly opposite to the 
one that has so far been followed. A chronological 
quest for the residue a is difficult, often impossible, 
because there are no documents for times so remote 
from ours; and it is illegitimate to take the imagina- 
tion and the “common sense” of the modern man 
as substitutes for them. Imagination and common 
sense may, to be sure, yield fascinating theories, 
but they have little or nothing to do with the facts. 
To try to discover in primitive periods the residue, 
a, from which the phenomena, c, observable today, 
are derived is to try to explain the known by the 
unknown. To the precise contrary, the less well 
known must be inferred from the better known; one 
must try to discover the residues, a, in the phe- 
nomena, c, that are observable today and then see 
whether there are traces of a in documents of the 
past. If in so doing we find that a existed before c 
was known we might conclude that a is anterior in 
time to c, and that, in the particular case, the 
origin is one and the same with the residue. Where 
such proof is lacking no such identity can legiti- 
mately be assumed. 

887. So far in these volumes we have tried, and 
we shall continue at all times trying, to explain 
facts of the past by other facts that we are able to 
observe in the present; and in any event, we shall 
always be at the greatest pains to work from the 
better known to the less known. We are not dealing 
with “origins” here, not because origins are not 
important historically, but because the question of 
origins has little or no bearing on the inquiry into 
the conditions determining the social equilibrium 
with which we are at present engaged. Of great 
moment, instead, are the instincts and sentiments 
that correspond to residues. 
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2. Faithfulness and Gratitude 


BY GEORG SIMMEL 


FAITHFULNESS is one of those very gen- 
eral modes of conduct that may become important 
in all interactions among men, no matter how dif- 
ferent they may be materially or sociologically. In 
superordinations, subordinations, coordinations; in 
collective hostilities toward third parties as in col- 
lective friendships; in families and in regard to the 
state; in love as well as in one’s relation to one’s 
occupational group—in all these structures, ex- 
amined purely in their sociological constellations, 
faithfulness and its opposite become important. But 
faithfulness is significant as a sociological form of 
the second order, as it were, as the instrument of 
relations which already exist and endure. In its 
general form, the connection between faithfulness 
and the sociological forms it supports is, in a cer- 
tain sense, like the connection between these forms 
and the material contents and motives of social 
life. 

Without the phenomenon we call faithfulness, 
society could simply not exist, as it does, for any 
length of time. The elements which keep it alive 
—the self-interest of its members, suggestion, coer- 
cion, idealism, mechanical habit, sense of duty, 
love, inertia—could not save it from breaking 
apart if they were not supplemented by this fac- 
tor. Its measure and significance, however, cannot 
be determined in the given case, because its prac- 
tical effect always consists in replacing some other 
feeling, which hardly ever disappears completely. 
The contribution of this feeling is inextricably in- 
terwoven with that of faithfulness itself, in a com- 
posite result that resists quantitative analysis. 

Because of the supplementary character of faith- 
fulness, such a termas “faithful love,” for instance, 
is somewhat misleading. If love continues to exist 
in a relationship between persons, why does it need 
faithfulness? If the partners are not, from the be- 
ginning, connected by it but, rather, by the pri- 
mary and genuine psychological disposition of 
love, why must faithfulness, as the guardian of the 
relationship, be added after ten years if, by defini- 
tion, love remains identical even then, and still on 
its own strength has its initial binding power? If 
linguistic usage understands by faithful love what 


Reprinted from The Sociology of Georg Simmel, trans. 
and ed. Kurt Wolff (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1950), 
pp. 379-95, with the permission of The Free Press. 


is simply enduring love, there is no objection, of 
course. Words do not concern us here; what is im- 
portant is the existence of a specific psychic and 
sociological state, which insures the continuance 
of a relationship beyond the forces that first brought 
it about; which survives these forces with the same 
synthesizing effect they themselves had originally; 
and which we cannot help but designate as faithful- 
ness, although this term also has a very different 
meaning, namely, the perseverance of these forces 
themselves. Faithfulness might be called the in- 
ertia of the soul. It keeps the soul on the path on 
which it started, even after the original occasion 
that led it onto it no longer exists.’ 

It is a fact of the greatest sociological importance 
that innumerable relationships preserve their socio- 
logical structure unchanged, even after the feeling 
or practical occasion, which originally gave rise to 
them, has ended. That destruction is easier than 
construction, is not unqualifiedly true of certain 
human relations, however indubitable it is other- 
wise. The rise of a relationship, to be sure, requires 
certain positive and negative conditions, and the 
absence of even one of them may, at once, pre- 
clude its development. Yet once started, it is by no 
means always destroyed by the subsequent disap- 
pearance of that condition which, earlier, it could 
not have overcome. An erotic relation, for instance, 
begun on the basis of physical beauty, may well sur- 
vive the decline of this beauty and its change into 
ugliness. What has been said of states—that they 
are maintained only by the means by which they 
were founded—is only a very incomplete truth, 
and anything but an all-pervasive principle of so- 
ciation generally. Sociological connectedness, no 
matter what its origin, develops a self-preservation 
and autonomous existence of its form that are inde- 
pendent of its initially connecting motives. With- 
out this inertia of existing sociations, society as a 
whole would constantly collapse, or change in an 
unimaginable fashion. 

The preservation of social units is psychologically 


1. It goes without saying that I always speak here of. 
faithfulness only as a purely psychic disposition operating 
from “inside out,”’ not as behavior such as marital faithful- 
ness in the legal sense, for instance, which refers to nothing 
positive at all, but only to the non-occurrence of un- 
faithfulness. 
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sustained by many factors, intellectual and prac- 
tical, positive and negative. Faithfulness is the 
affective factor among them; or better, faithfulness 
in the form of feeling, in its projection upon the 
plane of feeling, is this affective factor. The quality 
of this feeling will be ascertained here only in its 
psychic reality, whether or not one accepts it as 
an adequate definition of the idea of faithfulness. 
Every beginning relationship is accompanied by a 
specific feeling, interest, impulse, directed toward 
it by its participants. If the relation continues, there 
develops a particular feeling in interaction with this 
continuance—or, better, often, though not always, 
the original psychic states change into a particular 
form which we call faithfulness. It is a psychologi- 
cal reservoir, as it were, an over-all or unitary mold 
for the most varied interests, affects, and motives 
of reciprocal bonds. In spite of all variety of ori- 
gin, the original psychic states attain, in the form 
of faithfulness, a certain similarity, which under- 
standably promotes the permanence of faithful- 
ness itself. In other words, the discussion here does 
not concern so-called “faithful love,” “faithful at- 
tachment,” etc., which refer to certain modes or 
temporal quantities of feelings already defined: 
what I mean is that faithfulness itself is a specific 
psychic state, which is directed toward the con- 
tinuance of the relation as such, independently of 
any particular affective or volitional elements that 
sustain the content of this relation. This psychic 
state of the individual is one of the a priori condi- 
tions of society which alone make society possible 
(at least as we know it), in spite of the extraor- 
dinary differences of degree in which this psychic 
state exists. It can probably never reach zero: the 
absolutely unfaithful person—the person for whom 
it is impossible to transform feelings that engender 
relationships into the feeling designed to preserve 
the relationship—is not a thinkable phenomenon. 

Faithfulness, thus, might be called “induction 
by feeling.” At such and such a moment a relation 
existed. In formal analogy to theoretical induction, 
feeling concludes that, therefore, the relation also 
exists at a later moment. And, just as in intellectual 
induction, the later instance need no longer be as- 
certained as fact, so to speak (because induction 
precisely means that we may do without this ascer- 
tainment), so here, very often, the later moment 
no longer shows a real feeling or interest, but only 
the inductively developed state called faithfulness. 
In the consideration of a great many relations and 
connections among men, one must count with the 
fact (a fundamental sociological fact) that mere 
habitual togetherness, the mere existence of a re- 
lation over a period of time, produces this induc- 
tion by feeling. 


This broadens the concept of faithfulness by 
adding a very important element. The external so- 
ciological situation of togetherness appropriates the 
particular feelings that properly correspond to it, 
as it were, even though they did not justify the be- 
ginnings of the relationship. In a certain sense, the 
process of faithfulness here runs backward. The 
psychical motives which produced the relation al- 
low the specific feeling of faithfulness toward this 
relation to develop, or they transform themselves 
into this feeling. Although the relationship may 
have been brought about for external reasons (or 
at best, for intimate ones that are extrinsic to its 
meaning), it nevertheless develops its own faith- 
fulness which, in turn, gives rise to deeper and more 
adequate feeling states: the relation is legitimated, 
so to speak, per subsequens matrimonium ani- 
marum [through the subsequent marriage of the 
souls]. 

The banal wisdom one often hears in reference 
to marriages that were concluded on conventional 
or other external grounds—that love will come 
later, during the marriage—is sometimes actually 
quite apt. For once the existence of the relationship 
has found its psychological correlate, faithfulness, 
then faithfulness is followed, eventually, also by 
the feelings, affective interests, and inner bonds 
that properly belong to the relationship. Only, in- 
stead of appearing at the beginning, as we should 
“logically” expect, they reveal themselves as its 
end product. But this development cannot come to 
pass without the mediation of faithfulness, of the 
affect which is directed toward the preservation of 
the relationship as such. In psychological associa- 
tion in general, once imagination B is tied to im- 
agination A, there also develops the opposite effect: 
A is called into consciousness wherever B is. Anal- 
ogously, the sociological form of a given relation- 
ship produces, in the manner indicated, the inner 
state of feeling that corresponds to it, although or- 
dinarily the process runs in the opposite direction. 

An example will illustrate this. In order to restrict, 
as much as possible, the exposing of children and 
their being given over to foundlings’ homes, France 
introduced, in the middle of the nineteenth century, 
the “secours temporaires,” that is, fairly adequate 
subsidies for unmarried mothers who kept their 
children under their own care. On the basis of 
abundant observational material, the originators of 
this measure pointed out in favor of it that, in the 
overwhelming majority of cases, once the mother 
could be persuaded to keep the child for any length 
of time, there was no danger any longer of her 
giving it up. The natural emotional tie between 
mother and child should make her wish to keep it, 
but obviously does not always. Yet, if she can be 
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swayed to do so even for a while, if only for external 
reasons, to secure the advantage of that temporary 
subsidy, this external relationship creates its own 
emotional underpinning. 

These psychological constellations appear es- 
pecially intensified in the phenomenon of the rene- 
gade. He exhibits a characteristic loyalty to his new 
political, religious, or other party. The awareness 
and firmness of this loyalty (other things being 
equal) surpass those of persons who have belonged 
to the party all along. In sixteenth- and seventeenth- 
century Turkey, this went so far that very often 
born Turks were not allowed to occupy high gov- 
ernment positions, which were filled only by Jani- 
zaries, that is, born Christians, either voluntarily 
converted to Islam or stolen from their parents as 
children and brought up as Turks. They were the 
most loyal an energetic subjects. The special loyalty 
of the renegade seems to me to rest on the fact 
that the circumstances under which he enters the 
new relationship, have a longer and more endur- 
ing effect than if he had naively grown into it, so 
to speak, without breaking with a previous one. 

As far as it concerns us here, faithfulness or loy- 
alty is the emotional reflection of the autonomous 
life of the relation, unperturbed by the possible 
disappearance of the motives which originally en- 
gendered the relation. But the longer these motives 
survive, and the less seriously the power of pure 
form alone (of the relationship itself) is put to 
test, the more energetic and certain is the effect of 
faithfulness. This is particularly true of the rene- 
gade because of his sharp awareness that he cannot 
go back: the old relationship, with which he has 
irrevocably broken, remains for him, who has 
a sort of heightened discriminatory sensitivity, the 
background of the relation now existing. It is as if 
he were repelled by the old relationship and pushed 
into the new one, over and over again. Renegade 
loyalty is so strong because it includes what loyalty 
in general can dispense with, namely, the conscious 
continuance of the motives of the relationship. This 
continuance here fuses more permanently with the 
formal power of the relationship itself than in cases 
without contrasting past and without absence of 
alternative paths, of return, or in other directions. 

The very conceptual structure of faithfulness 
shows that it is a sociological, or (if one will) a 
sociologically oriented, feeling. Other feelings, no 
matter how much they may tie person to person, 
have yet something more solipsistic. After all, even 
love, friendship, patriotism, or the sense of social 
duty, essentially occur and endure in the individual 
himself, immanently—as is perhaps revealed most 
strikingly in Philine’s question: “In what way does 
it concern you that I love you?” In spite of their 


extraordinary sociological significance, these feel- 
ings remain, above all, subjective states. To be sure, 
they are engendered only by the intervention of 
other individuals or groups, but they do so even be- 
fore the intervention has changed into interaction. 
Even where they are directed toward other individ- 
uals the relation to these individuals is, at least not 
necessarily, their true presupposition or content. 

But precisely this is the meaning of faithfulness 
—at least as here discussed, although linguistic 
usage also gives it other meanings. Faithfulness 
refers to the peculiar feeling which is not directed 
toward the possession of the other as the possessor’s 
eudaemonistic good, nor toward the other’s wel- 
fare as an extrinsic, objective value, but toward the 
preservation of the relationship to the other. It 
does not engender this relationship; therefore, un- 
like these other affects, it cannot be pre-sociological: 
it pervades the relation once it exists and, as its 
inner self-preservation, makes the individuals-in- 
relation hold fast to one another. This specific so- 
ciological character is connected with the fact that 
faithfulness, more than other feelings, is accessible 
to our moral intentions. Other feelings overcome 
us like sunshine or rain, and their coming and go- 
ing cannot be controlled by our will. But unfaith- 
fulness entails a more severe reproach than does 
absence of love or social responsibility, beyond 
their merely obligatory manifestations. 

Moreover, its particular sociological significance 
makes faithfulness play a unifying role in connec- 
tion with a basic dualism that pervades the funda- 
mental form of all sociation. The dualism consists 
in the fact that a relation, which is a fluctuating, 
constantly developing life-process, nevertheless re- 
ceives a relatively stable external form. The socio- 
logical forms of reciprocal behavior, of unification, 
of presentation toward the outside, cannot follow, 
with any precise adaptation, the changes of their 
inside, that is, of the processes that occur in the 
individual in regard to the other. These two layers, 
relation and form, have different tempi of develop- 
ment; or it often is the nature of the external form 
not to develop properly at all. 

Evidently, the strongest external measure for 
fixing internally variable relations is law. Examples 
are the marital form, which unyieldingly confronts 
changes in personal relationship; the contract be- 
tween two associates, which continues to divide 
business profit evenly between them, although one 
of them does all the work, and the other none; 
membership in an urban or religious community 
that has become completely alien or anti-pathetic 
to the member. But even beyond these obvious 
cases, inter-individual as well as inter-group rela- 
tions, which have hardly begun, can constantly be 
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observed to have an immediate tendency toward 
solidifying their form. The form thus comes to 
constitute a more or less rigid handicap for the 
relation in its further course, while the form itself 
is incapable of adapting to the vibrating life and 
the more or less profound changes of this concrete, 
reciprocal relation. 

But this is only the repetition of a discrepancy 
within the individual himself. Our inner life, which 
we perceive as a stream, as an incessant process, as 
an up and down of thoughts and moods, becomes 
crystallized, even for ourselves, in formulas and 
fixed directions often merely by the fact that we 
verbalize this life. Even if this leads only rarely to 
specific inadequacies; even if, in fortunate cases, 
the fixed external form constitutes the center of 
gravity or indifference above and below which our 
life evenly oscillates; there still remains the funda- 
mental, formal contrast between the essential flux 
and movement of the subjective psychic life and 
the limitations of its forms. These forms, after all, 
do not express or shape an ideal, a contrast with 
life’s reality, but this life itself. 

Whether they are the forms of individual or 
social life, they do not flow like our inner develop- 
ment does, but always remain fixed over a certain 
period of time. For this reason, it is their nature 
sometimes to be ahead of the inner reality and 
sometimes to lag behind it. More specifically, when 
the life, which pulsates beneath outlived forms, 
breaks these forms, it swings into the opposite 
extreme, so to speak, and creates forms ahead of 
itself, forms which are not yet completely filled 
out by it. To take an instance from the field of 
personal relations: among friends the Sie [polite 
form of address] is often felt to be a stiffness that 
is incommensurate with the warmth of the relation; 
but when it finally comes to the Du [intimate form 
of address], this too, at least in the beginning, 
strikes them just as often as something slightly “too 
much,” as the anticipation of full intimacy which 
has yet to be achieved. Another example is the 
change of a political constitution, by which obsolete 
forms that have become unbearably oppressive are 
replaced by freer and larger ones, while the reality 
of the political and economic forces is not always 
ripe for them: an overly narrow frame is replaced 
by one which, for the time being, is still too wide. 

In regard to these conditions of social life, faith- 
fulness (in the sense discussed) has the significance 
that, by virtue of it, for once the personal, fluctuat- 
ing inner life actually adopts the character of the 
fixed, stable form of a relation. Or vice versa: this 
sociological fixity, which remains outside life’s 
immediacy and subjective rhythm, here actually 
becomes the content of subjective, emotionally 


determined life. Irrespective of the innumerable 
modifications, deflections, intermixtures of con- 
crete destinies, faithfulness bridges and reconciles 
that deep and essential dualism which splits off the 
life-form of individual internality [/nnerlichkeit] 
from the life-form of sociation that is nevertheless 
borne by it. Faithfulness is that constitution of the 
soul (which is constantly moved and lives in a 
continuous flux), by means of which it fully in- 
corporates into itself the stability of the super- 
individual form of relation and by means of which 
it admits to life, as the meaning and value of life, 
a content which, though created by the soul itself, 
is in its form, nevertheless bound to contradict the 
rhythm or un-rhythm of life as actually lived. 

Although in the feeling called gratitude the 
sociological character emerges much less directly, 
its sociological importance can hardly be over- 
estimated. Only the external insignificance of its 
concrete acts—which contrasts, however, with the 
immense sphere of its application—-has thus far 
apparently concealed the circumstance that the life 
and the cohesion of society would be unforeseeably 
changed without this phenomenon. 

Gratitude, in the first place, supplements the 
legal order. All contacts among men rest on the 
schema of giving and returning the equivalence. 
The equivalence of innumerable gifts and perform- 
ances can be enforced. In all economic exchanges 
in legal form, in all fixed agreements concerning a 
given service, in all obligations of legalized rela- 
tions, the legal constitution enforces and guarantees 
the reciprocity of service and return service— 
social equilibrium and cohesion do not exist with- 
out it. But there also are innumerable other rela- 
tions, to which the legal form does not apply, and 
in which the enforcement of the equivalence is out 
of the question. Here gratitude appears as a supple- 
ment. It establishes the bond of interaction, of the 
reciprocity of service and return service, even 
where they are not guaranteed by external coercion. 
Gratitude is, thus, a supplementation of the legal 
form in the same sense that I showed honor to be.” 

In order to appraise the specific nature of this 
connection correctly, it is necessary (above all) to 
realize that personal action among men by means 
of things—as, for instance, in robbery and gift, the 
primitive forms of property exchange—becomes 
objectified in exchange. Exchange is the objectifica- 
tion of human interaction. If an individual gives a 
thing, and another returns one of the same value, 
the purely spontaneous character [Seelenhaftigkeit] 
of their relation has become projected into objects. 


2. On pp. 403-6 of the same chapter of Soziologie from 
which the present “Exkurs’” is taken (VIII, “Die Selbster- 
haltung der sozialen Gruppe,” The Self-Preservation of the 
Social Group). 
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This objectification, this growth of the relationship 
into self-contained, movable things, becomes so 
complete that, in the fully developed economy, 
personal interaction recedes altogether into the 
background, while goods gain a life of their own. 
Relations and value balances between them occur 
automatically, by mere computation: men act only 
as the executors of the tendencies toward shifts and 
equilibriums that are inherent in the goods them- 
selves. The objectively equal is given for the objec- 
tively equal, and man himself is really irrelevant, 
although it goes without saying that he engages 
in the process for his own interest. The relation 
among men has become a relation among objects. 
Gratitude likewise originates from interaction, 
and in interaction, between men. But it does so in 
the same manner, toward the inside, as the relation 
of things originates from it, toward the outside. 
While interaction is lifted out of the spontaneous 
act of correlation through the exchange of things, 
this act in its consequences, subjective meanings, 
and psychic echoes, sinks into the soul through 
gratitude. Gratitude, as itt were, is the moral mem- 
ory of mankind. In this respect, it differs from 
faithfulness by being more practical and impulsive: 
although it may remain, of course, something 
purely internal, it may yet engender new actions. 
It is an ideal bridge which the soul comes across 
again and again, so to speak, and which, upon 
provocations too slight to throw a new bridge to the 
other person, it uses to come closer to him. 
Beyond its first origin, all sociation rests on a 
relationship’s effect which survives the emergence 
of the relationship. An action between men may 
be engendered by love or greed of gain, obedience 
or hatred, sociability or lust for domination alone, 
but this action usually does not exhaust the creative 
mood which, on the contrary, somehow lives on in 
the sociological situation it has produced. Gratitude 
is definitely such a continuance. It is an ideal living- 
on of a relation which may have ended long ago, 
and with it, the act of giving and receiving. 
Although it is a purely personal affect, or (if one 
will) a lyrical affect,its thousandfold ramifications 
throughout society make it one of the most power- 
ful means of social cohesion. It is a fertile emotional 
soil which grows concrete actions among particular 
individuals. But much more: although we are often 
unaware of its fundamentally important existence, 
and although it is interwoven with innumerable 
other motivations, nevertheless, it gives human 
actions a unique modification or intensity: it 
connects them with what has gone before, it en- 
riches them with the element of personality, it 
gives them the continuity of interactional life. 
If every grateful action, which lingers on from 


good turns received in the past, were suddenly 
eliminated, society (at least as we know it) would 
break apart.° 

All external and internal motives that bind indi- 
viduals together may be examined with respect to 
their implementation of the exchange which not 
only holds society together once it is formed but, 
in large measure, forms it. From such an examina- 
tion, gratitude emerges as the motive which, for 
inner reasons, effects the return of a benefit where 
there is no external necessity for it. But “benefit” 
is not limited to a person’s giving things to another: 
we also thank the artist or poet who does not even 
know us. This fact creates innumerable connec- 
tions, ideal and concrete, loose and firm, among 
those who are filled with gratitude toward the same 
giver. In fact, we do not thank somebody only for 
what he does: the feeling with which we often react 
to the mere existence of a person, must itself be 
designated as gratitude. We are grateful to him 
only because he exists, because we experience him. 
Often the subtlest as well as firmest bonds among 
men develop from this feeling. It is independent 
of any particular act of receiving; it offers our 
whole personality to the other, as if from a duty 
of gratitude to his total personality. 

The concrete content of gratitude, that is, of the 
responses it induces, calls forth modifications of 
interaction whose delicacy does not lessen their 
significance for the structure of our relationships. 
The intimate character of these relations receives 
an extraordinary wealth of nuances when the psy- 
chological situation makes it necessary for a gift 
received to be returned with a gift of an essentially 
different kind. Thus an individual, perhaps, gives 
“spirit,” that is, intellectual values, while the other 
shows his gratitude by returning affective values. 
Another offers the aesthetic charms of his personal- 
ity, for instance, and the receiver, who happens to 
be the stronger nature, compensates him for it by 
injecting will power into him, as it were, or firm- 
ness and resoluteness. There is, probably, not a 
single interaction in which the things that go back 
and forth, in the reciprocity of giving and taking, 
are exactly equal, although the examples given are 


3. Giving, itself, is one of the strongest sociological 
functions. Without constant giving and taking within so- 
ciety—outside of exchange, too—society would not come 
about. For, giving is by no means only a simple effect that 
one individual has upon another: it is precisely what is 
required of all sociological functions, namely, interaction. 
By either accepting or rejecting the gift, the receiver has 
a highly specific effect upon the giver. The manner of his 
acceptance, gratefully or ungratefully, having expected the 
gift or being surprised by it, being satisfied or dissatisfied, 
elevated or humiliated—all this keenly acts back upon the 
giver, although it can, of course, not be expressed in 
definite concepts and measures. Every act of giving is, 
thus, an interaction between giver and receiver. 
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extreme intensifications of this inevitable difference 
between gifts and return gifts among men. 

If this difference is striking and is accompanied 
by its own awareness, it constitutes a problem for 
what might be called “inner sociology,” a problem 
which is equally difficult ethically and theoretically. 
For, when an individual offers his intellectual pos- 
sessions, but is not very emotionally involved in the 
relation, while the other can return nothing but 
his love, there often is a slight note of inner in- 
commensurateness; in fact, for our feelings, all 
cases of this sort have something fatal: they some- 
how resemble a purchase. Purchase—and this dis- 
tinguishes it from exchange in general—implies 
that the exchange, which actually takes place under 
its name, concerns two entirely heterogeneous 
things that can be juxtaposed and compared only 
by means of a common monetary value. Thus, if 
earlier, prior to the use of metal money, some 
handiwork was purchased with a cow or goat, these 
wholly heterogeneous things were juxtaposed and 
became exchangeable by virtue of the economic, 
abstract-general value contained in each of them. 

This heterogeneity reaches its peak in modern 
money economy. Because money expresses the 
general element contained in all exchangeable ob- 
jects, that is, their exchange value, it is incapable 
of expressing the individual element in them. 
Therefore, objects insofar as they figure as salable 
things, become degraded: the individual in them is 
leveled down to the general which is shared by 
everything salable, particularly by money itself. 
Something of this basic heterogeneity occurs in the 
cases I mentioned. Two individuals offer one an- 
other different parts of their inner lives. Gratitude 
for the gift is realized in a different coin, as it were, 
and thus injects something of the character of pur- 
chase into the exchange, which is inappropriate in 
principle. One buys love with what one gives of 
spirit. One buys the charm of a person one wants 
to enjoy, and pays for it with one’s superior power 
of suggestion or will, which the other either wishes 
to feel over himself or by which he allows himself 
to be inspired. 

This feeling of a certain inadequacy or in- 
dignity, however, arises only if the reciprocal offer- 
ings appear as isolated objects of exchange, if the 
mutual gratitude concerns only the benefits, the 
exchanged contents themselves, so to speak. But 
man is not the merchant of himself; and par- 
ticularly not in the relationships discussed here. 
His qualities, the powers and functions which 
emanate from him, do not simply lie before him 
like merchandise on a counter. It is most important 
to realize that, even if an individual gives only a 
particular item, offers only one side of his personal- 


ity, he may yet wholly be in this side, may yet give 
his personality completely in the form of this single 
energy, or attribute, as Spinoza would say. This 
disproportion appears only if the relation has be- 
come differentiated to a point where the gift is 
severed from the giver’s total personality. If this 
is not so, however, it is precisely in these cases that 
a wonderfully pure instance of a phenomenon 
emerges which is, otherwise, not very frequent: of 
gratitude as the reaction equally to the benefit and 
to the benefactor. Man’s plasticity allows him both 
to offer and to accept, by means of the apparently 
objective response to the gift which consists in an- 
other gift, all of the subjectivity of gift and giver. 

The most profound instance of this kind occurs 
when the whole inner mood, which is oriented 
toward the other person in the particular manner 
called gratitude, is more than an enlarged projec- 
tion (as it were) of the actually well-defined re- 
action of thankfulness upon our total psychic 
disposition: but when, instead, the goods and other 
obligations we receive from the other, merely strike 
us as an occasion upon which our relation to him, 
predetermined as it is in our inner nature, is 
realized. What we usually call gratitude and what 
has given this feeling its name in terms of single 
benefits, here goes much below the ordinary form 
of thanks for gifts. One might say that here grati- 
tude actually consists, not in the return of a gift, 
but in the consciousness that it cannot be returned, 
that there is something which places the receiver 
into a certain permanent position with respect to 
the giver, and makes him dimly envisage the inner 
infinity of a relation that can neither be exhausted 
nor realized by any finite return gift or other 
activity. 

This touches upon a further deep-lying incom- 
mensurability, which is an essential characteristic 
of the relationships subsumed under the category 
of gratitude. Once we have received something 
good from another person, once he has preceded 
us with his action [“vorgeleistet’], we no longer 
can make up for it completely, no matter how 
much our own return gift or service may objectively 
or legally surpass his own. The reason is that his 
gift, because it was first, has a voluntary character 
which no return gift can have. For, to return the 
benefit we are obliged ethically; we operate under 
a coercion which, though neither social nor legal 
but moral, is still a coercion. The first gift is given 
in full spontaneity; it has a freedom without any 
duty, even without the duty of gratitude. By his 
bold identification of doing one’s duty with free- 
dom, Kant ruled this character of duty out of court, 
but thereby confused the negative side of freedom 
with its positive side. We are apparently free to do 
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or not to do the duty we feel above us as an ideal; 
but, actually, complete freedom exists only in re- 
gard to not doing it, since to do it follows from a 
psychic imperative, from a coercion which is the 
inner equivalent of the legal coercion of society. 
Complete freedom does not lie on the side of doing, 
but only on that of not-doing, for, to do I am 
obligated because it is a duty—I am caused to 
return a gift, for instance, by the mere fact that I 
received it. Only when we give first are we free, 
and this is the reason why, in the first gift, which 
is not occasioned by any gratitude, there lies a 
beauty, a spontaneous devotion to the other, an 
opening up and flowering from the “virgin soil” 
of the soul, as it were. which cannot be matched 
by any subsequent gift, no matter how superior its 
content. The difference involved here finds expres- 
sion in the feeling (apparently often unjustified in 
regard to the concrete content of the gift) that we 
cannot return a gift; for it has a freedom which 
the return gift, because it is that, cannot possibly 
possess. 

This, perhaps, is thetreason why some people 
do not like to accept, and try to avoid as much as 
possible being given gifts. Their attitude would be 
ununderstandable if gift and gratitude concerned 
objects only: for, merely by returning the gift, 
everything could be balanced and the inner obliga- 
tion redeemed. Actually, however, these people act 
on the instinct, perhaps, that the return gift cannot 
possibly contain the decisive element of the orig- 
inal, namely, freedom; and that, in accepting it, 
therefore, they would contract an irredeemable 
obligation.‘ As a rule such people have a strong 
impulse to independence and individuality; and this 
suggests that the condition of gratitude easily has 
a taste of bondage, that it is a moral character 
indelebilis [inextinguishable element]. A service, a 
sacrifice, a benefit, once accepted, may engender 
an inner relation which can never be eliminated 
completely, because gratitude is perhaps the only 
feeling which, under all circumstances, can be 
morally demanded and rendered. If by itself or in 
response to some external reality, our inner life 
has made it impossible for us to continue loving, 
revering, esteeming a person (aesthetically or 
ethically or intellectually), we can still be grateful 
to him, since he once gained our gratitude. To 
this demand we are (or could be) unconditionally 
subject: in regard to no fault of feeling is an un- 


4. This, of course, is an extreme statement, but its 
remoteness from reality is inevitable in analyses which try 
to isolate, and thus make visible, elements of phychic 
reality that actually are mixed in a thousand ways, are 
constantly deflected, and exist almost exclusively in em- 
bryonic forms. 


mitigated sentence as appropriate as in regard to 
ingratitude. 

Even intimate faithfulness is more remissible. 
There are relationships which, from their very 
beginning, operate only with a limited capital of 
feeling (so to speak) and, after a time, inevitably 
use it up. Thus their termination does not involve 
any unfaithfulness, properly speaking. In their 
initial stages, however, it is difficult to distinguish 
these from other relations, which (continuing the 
metaphor) live off interest only and in which no 
passionate and unreserved giving makes inroads 
into the capital. It is certainly one of the most 
common errors of man to think that something 
which actually is capital is only interest, and, for 
this reason, so to construct a relationship that its 
breach does become an act of unfaithfulness. But 
this act is not then a delinquency committed in full 
freedom, but only the logical outcome of a de- 
velopment based all along on erroneous factors. 
Nor does unfaithfulness appear any more avoidable 
where not the discovery of a mistake, but an actual 
change in the individuals, alters the presuppositions 
of their relationship. Perhaps the greatest tragedy 
of human conditions springs from (among other 
things) the utterly unrationalizable and constantly 
shifting mixture of the stable and variable elements 
of our nature. Even when we have entered a bind- 
ing relationship with our whole being, we may yet 
remain in the same mood and inclination as before 
with some of our aspects—perhaps with those that 
are turned outward, but possibly even with some 
internal ones. But other aspects develop into en- 
tirely new interests, aims, capacities, and thus come 
to throw our total existence into new directions. In 
doing so, they turn us away from earlier conditions” 
with a sort of unfaithfulness, which is neither quite 
innocent, since there still exist some bonds which 
must now be broken, nor quite guilty, since we 
are no longer the persons we were when we entered 
the relationship; the subject to whom the unfaith- 
fulness could be imputed has disappeared. 

When our feeling of gratitude gives out, our 
sentiments admit of no such exoneration on inner 
grounds. For, gratitude seems to reside in a point 
in us which we do not allow to change; of which 
we demand constancy with more right, than we 
do of more passionate, even of deeper, feelings. 
Gratitude is peculiarly irredeemable. It maintains 
its claim even after an equal or greater return gift 
has been made, and it may, in fact, claim both 
parties to the relation, the first and the second giver 
(a possibility which is indirectly due perhaps, to 
that freedom of the initial gift which is missing in 


5. By conditions, of course, only purely internal ones 
are understood here, not those of external duty. 
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the return gift with only its moral necessity). This 
irredeemable nature of gratitude shows it as a bond 
between men which is as subtle as it is firm. Every 
human relationship of any duration produces a 
thousand occasions for it, and even the most 
ephemeral ones do not allow their increment to the 
reciprocal obligation to be lost. In fortunate cases, 
but sometimes even in cases abundantly provided 
with counter-instances, the sum of these incre- 


3. On Valence 


BY KURT LEWIN 


Environmental Structure and Needs 


AN ANALYSIS of environmental factors 
must start from a consideration of the total situa- 
tion. Such an analysis hence presupposes an ade- 
quate comprehension and presentation in dynamic 
terms of the total psychological situation as its 
most important task. 

Loeb’s theory, by and large, identifies the bio- 
logical environment with the physical environment: 
the dynamic factors of the environment consist of 
light of specific wave length and intensity, gravity, 
and others of similar nature. Others, notably von 
Uexkull, have shown, on the contrary, that the 
biological environment is to be characterized quite 
differently, namely, as a complex of foods, enemies, 
means of protection, etc. The same physical situa- 
tion must thus be described for different species of 
animals as a specifically different phenomenal and 
functional world [‘“Merk- und Wirkwelt’]. 

In child psychology, also, the same physical 
environment must be quite differently characterized 
according to the age, the individual character, and 
the momentary condition of the child. The life- 
space of the infant is extremely small and undiffer- 
entiated. This is just as true of its perceptual as 
of its effective space. With the gradual extension 
and differentiation of the child’s life-space, a larger 
environment and essentially different facts acquire 
psychological existence, and this is true also with 
respect to dynamic factors. The child learns in 


Reprinted by permission from Kurt Lewin, 4 Dynamic 
Theory of Personality, trans. D. K. Adams and K, E. 
Zener (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935), pp. 73- 
85. Copyright 1935. McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 


ments produces an atmosphere of generalized ob- 
ligation (the saying that one is “obliged” [“ver- 
bunden’’| to somebody who has earned our thanks 
is quite apt), which can be redeemed by no accom- 
plishments whatever. This atmosphere of obliga- 
tion belongs among those “microscopic,” but 
infinitely tough, threads which tie one element of 
society to another, and thus eventually all of them 
together in a stable collective life. 


increasing degree to control the environment. At 
the same time—and no less important—it becomes 
psychologically dependent upon a growing circle 
of environmental events. 

When, for example, one breaks a doll a few feet 
away from a baby, the latter is unaffected, while 
the same procedure with a three-year-old usually 
calls forth energetic intervention. 

The later extension of the child’s space-time be- 
yond the room and the family also means not only 
an intellectual survey of wider relations but, above 
all, an extension of the environmental objects and 
events upon which the child is psychologically 
immediately dependent. 

The mere knowledge of something (e.g., of the 
geography of a foreign country, of the economic 
and political situation, or even of immediate family 
affairs) does not necessarily change the child’s life- 
space more than superficially. On the other hand, 
psychologically critical facts of the environment, 
such as the friendliness or unfriendliness of a cer- 
tain adult, may have fundamental significance for 
the child’s life-space without the child’s having a 
clear intellectual appreciation of the fact. 

For the investigation of dynamic problems we 
are forced to start from the psychologically real 
environment of the child. 

In the “objective” sense, the existence of a social 
bond is a necessary condition of the viability of 
an infant not yet able itself to satisfy its biologically 
important needs. This is usually a social bond with 
the mother in which, functionally, the needs of the 
baby have primacy. 

But social facts, as essential constituents of the 
psycho-biological environment, very early acquire 
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dominant significance. This does not mean, of 
course, that when the child of three months reacts 
specifically to the human voice and to a friendly 
smile the relation to certain individuals has already 
become a stable constituent of the child’s psycho- 
logical environment. The age at which this will 
occur depends essentially upon the individual en- 
dowment and the experiences of the child. 

The fact that certain activities (e.g., playing with 
certain toys) are allowed and others forbidden 
(e.g., throwing things or touching certain objects 
belonging to grown-ups) begins very early—cer- 
tainly before the age of two—to play an important 
dynamic part in the structure of the child’s environ- 
ment. With the growth of the child social facts 
usually acquire more and more significance for the 
structure of the psychological environment. 

Social facts such as friendship with another child, 
dependence upon an adult, etc., must also be re- 
garded, from the dynamic point of view, as no less 
real than physical facts. Of course, in the descrip- 
tion of the child’s psychological environment one 
may not take as a basis the immediately objective 
social forces and relations as the sociologist or 
jurist, for example, would list them. One must, 
rather, describe the social facts as they affect the 
particular individual concerned. For the objective 
social factors have no more an unambiguous 
relation to the psychological individual than ob- 
jective phvsical factors have. Exactly the same 
physical object may have quite different sorts of 
psychological existence for different children and 
for the same child in different situations. A wooden 
cube may be one time a missile, again a building 
block, and a third time a locomotive. What a thing 
is at any time depends upon the total situation and 
the momentary condition of the child involved. 
Similar considerations hold also for the social 
factors. 

In this dependence there becomes clear a matter 
of fundamental psychological importance, namely, 
the direct relationship between the momentary state 
of the individual and the structure of his psycho- 
logical environment. That the psychological en- 
vironment, even when objectively the same, de- 
pends not only upon the individual character and 
developmental stage of the child concerned but 
also upon its momentary condition becomes clear 
when we consider the relation between environ- 
ment and needs. 

Beside the quasi-physical and quasi-social en- 
vironment, a mental task or a phantasy must some- 
times be characterized from the dynamic point of 
view as environment. Activities (e.g., a game) 
may have the character of a region into or out 
of which the child may go. In the same sense 


a mathematical problem may have this character. 
The description of the child’s environment would 
be incomplete without including the whole world 
of phantasy which is so important for the child’s 
behavior and so closely connected with its ideals 
and with its ideal goals. 

In the environment there are, as we have seen, 
many objects and events of quasi-physical and 
quasi-social nature, such as rooms, halls, tables, 
chairs, a bed, a cap, Knife and fork, things that fall 
down, turn over, can start and go of themselves; 
there are dogs, friends, grown-ups, neighbors, 
someone who rarely gets cross, and someone who 
is always strict and disagreeable. There are places 
where one is safe from rain, others where one is 
safe from adults, and still others where one may 
not go under any circumstances. All these things 
and events are defined for the child partly by their 
appearance but above all by their functional pos- 
sibilities (the Wirkwelt in von Uexkiull’s sense). 
The stairs are something that one can (or cannot 
yet) go up and down, or something that one 
climbed yesterday for the first time. Thus history, 
as the child has experienced it, is also a psycho- 
logically essential constituent of the things of the 
environment. 

With all these, however, there remain certain crit- 
ical properties of the psychological environment still 
undescribed. Objects are not neutral to the child, 
but have an immediate psychological effect on its 
behavior. Many things attract the child to eating, 
others to climbing, to grasping, to manipulation, to 
sucking, to raging at them, etc. These imperative 
environmental facts—we shall call them valences* 
[A ufforderungscharaktere]—determine the direc- 
tion of the behavior. Particularly from the stand- 
point of dynamics, the valences, their kind (sign), 
strength, and distribution, must be regarded as 
among the most important properties of the 
environment. 

The valence of an object usually derives from 
the fact that the object is a means to the satisfaction 
of a need, or has indirectly something to do with 
the satisfaction of a need. The kind (sign) and 
strength of the valence of an object or event thus 
depends directly upon the momentary condition of 
the needs of the individual concerned; the valence 


1. These valences are not to be confused with what is 
generally understood by “stimulus,” as the term is used in 
speaking of a stimulus-reaction process, The effect of the 
valence corresponds dynamically much more nearly to a 
command, a summons, or a request. 

A fairly precise translation of Aufforderungscharakter is 
the term “demand value,” which Tolman [E. C. TOLMAN, 
Purposive Behavior, Appleton-Century, New York, 1932] 
uses for the same concept. In order to avoid unnecessary 
misunderstandings, Professor Tolman and Lewin have 
agreed to use the same term and at Tolman’s suggestion 
have chosen ‘‘valence.” 
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of environmental objects and the needs of the indi- 
vidual are correlative. Even with objective identity 
of environment, the strength and the appearance of 
the valences are quite other for a hungry child than 
for a satisfied one, for a healthy child than for a 
sickly one. 

The correlation between valence and environ- 
ment leads to a fundamental change in the latter 
with the changing needs of increasing age. The 
objects bearing valences are different for the baby, 
the toddler, the kindergartener, and the pubescent. 

The valences change also with the momentary 
state of the needs. When the need for nourishment, 
for playing with a doll, or for reading history is 
in a hungry or unsatisfied condition, a bit of food, 
a doll, or the history book attracts the child, that 
is, has a positive valence; whereas, when this need 
is in a stage or state of satisfaction, the object is 
indifferent to the child; and, in the stage of over- 
satiation of the need, it becomes disagreeable to 
the child, that is, it acquires a negative valence. 

Since the psychological environment, especially 
for the child, is not identical with the physical or 
social environment, one cannot, in investigating 
environmental forces, proceed from the physical 
forces as Loeb, for example, does in biology. If 
we start primarily from the psychobiological en- 
vironment and pay due attention to its dependence 
upon the actual momentary condition of the indi- 
vidual involved, it is quite possible to discover 
universally valid principles of the dynamic effects 
of the environment. To be sure, it will always be 
necessary to keep in mind the total structure of the 
existing situation.” 

Psychological environmental forces [Umwelt- 
kréfte) may be defined empirically and function- 
ally, excluding all metaphysical problems, by their 
effect upon the behavior of the child.“ They are 
equally applicable to the momentary situation and 
to the permanent environment of the child. 

In summary: to understand or predict the 
psychological behavior (B) one has to determine 
for every kind of psychological event (actions, 
emotions, expressions, etc.) the momentary whole 
situation, that is, the momentary structure and the 
state of the person (P) and of the psychological 
environment (£). B = f(PE). Every fact that 
exists psychobiologically must have a position in 
this field and only facts that have such position 
have dynamic effects (are causes of events). The 
environment is for all of its properties (directions, 


2. By situation is meant the psychological situation, with 
particular reference to its dynamic properties. 

3. The fundamental concepts of psychological dynamics 
are thus for the present to be defined purely from the 
point of view of psychology and biology. Whether they 
agree in their formal logical structure with the fundamental 
dynamic concepts of physics need not here be discussed. 


distances, etc.) to be defined not physically but 
psychobiologically, that is, according to its quasi- 
physical, quasi-social, and quasi-mental structure. 

It is possible to represent the dynamic structure 
of the person and of the environment by means of 
mathematical concepts. The coordination between 
the mathematical representation and its psycho- 
dynamic meaning has to be strict and without 
exception. 

We shall first describe the psychological field 
forces and their mode of operation, without con- 
sideration of the question whether the object in 
any particular case has acquired its valence through 
some previous experience or in some other way. 


The Region of Freedom of Movement. 
Forces and Fields of Force 


The first presupposition for the understanding of 
the child is the determination of the psychological 
place at which the child concerned is and of his 
region of freedom of movement, that is, of the 
regions that are accessible to him and of those 
regions that psychologically exist for the child but 
are inaccessible to him by reason of the social 
situation (prohibition by the adult, limitation by 
other children, etc.) or because of the limitations 
of his own social, physical, and intellectual abilities. 
Whether his region of freedom of movement is 
large or small is of decisive significance for the 
whole behavior of the child. 

One can characterize these possible and not pos- 
sible psycho-dynamic locomotions (quasi-bodily, 
quasi-social, and quasi-mental locomotions) at 
every point of the environment with the help of 
the concept of topology, which is a nonquantitative 
discipline about the possible kinds of connections 
between “spaces” and their parts. 

The basis for the coordination between mathe- 
matical and psychodynamic concepts so far as 
environmental questions are concerned is the co- 
ordination of topological path and psychodynamic 
locomotion. The topological description determines 
which points the different paths lead to and which 
regions these paths cross. The region which a child 
cannot reach one can characterize by means of 
barriers between these regions and their neighbor- 
ing regions. The barrier corresponds as a dynamic 
concept to the mathematical concept of boundary. 
One must distinguish between different strengths 
of barriers. 


FUNDAMENTAL PROPERTIES OF FIELD FORCES 


To determine not only which locomotions 
(paths) are possible but which of the possible 
locomotions will occur at a given moment one has 
to use the concept of force. 
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A force is defined through three properties: (1) 
direction, (2) strength, and (3) point of applica- 
tion. The first and second properties are to be 
represented through the mathematical concept 
vector. The point of application is indicated in the 
figures (as is the custom in physics) by the point 
of the arrow. 

Dynamically the force is correlated with psycho- 
biological locomotions in a one-to-one correspond- 
ence. “The real locomotion must occur in every 
case according to the direction and the strength 
of the resultant of the momentary forces” and “In 
any case of locomotion there exists a resultant of 
forces in its direction.” 

The direction which the valence imparts to the 
child’s behavior varies extremely, according to the 
content of the wants and needs. Nevertheless, one 
may distinguish two large groups of valences 
according to the sort of initial behavior they elicit: 
the positive valences (+), those effecting ap- 
proach; and the negative (—), or those producing 
withdrawal or retreat. 

The actions in the direction of the valence may 
have the form of uncontrolled impulsive behavior 
or of directed voluntary activity; they may be 
“appropriate” or “inappropriate.” 

Those processes which make an especially goal- 
striving impression are usually characterized dy- 
namically by a reference to a positive valence. 

One has to distinguish between driving forces, 
which correspond to positive or negative valences, 
and restraining forces, which correspond to bar- 
riers. 

Direction of the Field Force. That the valence 
is not associated merely with a subjective experi- 
ence of direction, but that a directed force, deter- 
minative of the behavior, must be ascribed to it, 
may be seen in the fact that a change in the position 
of the attractive object brings about (other things 
being equal) a change in the direction of the child’s 
movements. 


Fikes 2 


An especially simple example of an action in the 
direction of a positive valence is illustrated in Figs. 
1 and 2. A six-months-old infant stretches arms, 
legs, and head toward a rattle or a spoonful of 
porridge in accordance with the direction of the 
vector (V). 

The direction of the field forces plays an impor- 
tant part in such intelligent behavior as has to do 
with detour [Umweg] problems. The child perhaps 
wants to get a piece of chocolate on the other side 
of a bench (see Fig. 3). The difficulty of such a 


Fig. 3—C, child; Ch, chocolate; B, bench. 


problem consists primarily not in the length of the 
detour (D) but in the fact that the initial direction 
of the appropriate route does not agree with that 
of the vector from the valence. The detour is the 
more difficult, other things being equal, the more 
the barrier makes it necessary for the child in 
making the detour to start off in a direction op- 
posed to the direction of the valence (Fig. 4). 
The situation is similar when the child wants to 
take a ring off a stick, while the stick stands so 
that the ring cannot be pulled directly toward the 
child, but must first be moved upward or away 
from himself. Similar factors are operative when a 
child at a certain age may have difficulties in sitting 
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Fig. 4 


down on a chair or a stone. The child approaches 
with his face toward the stone (5S). In order to sit 
down he must turn around, that is, execute a 
movement opposed to the direction of the field 
force (Fig. 3). 


Vv 
Fig. 5 


When the child finds the solution of such a detour 
problem, it happens by reason of a restructuring of 
the field. There occurs a perception of the total 
situation of such a kind that the path to the goal 
becomes a unitary whole. The initial part of the 
route, which objectively is still a moment away 
from the goal (see Fig. 4), thereby loses psycho- 
logically that character and becomes the first phase 
of a general movement toward the goal. 

How critically important the question of direc- 
tion is in this case is indicated by the fact that one 

4. Frequently this transformation is not immediately 


complete, and the first part of the route retains a sort of 
double character. 


cannot force a solution of the detour by increasing 
the strength of the valence. If the attraction is 
much too weak, it is, to be sure, unfavorable, be- 
cause the child does not concern himself sufficiently 
with the affair.° But if we continue to strengthen 
the valence, the solution of the task ceases to be 
facilitated and instead becomes more difficult. The 
strength of the attraction then makes it doubly 
difficult for the child to start in a direction opposed 
to the field force. Instead, the child will execute, 
with all its energy, affective meaningless actions in 
the direction of the valence.’ Above all, that relative 
detachment and inward retirement from the val- 
ence which are so favorable to perception of the 
whole situation and hence to the transformation 
[Umstrukturierung] of the total field, which occurs 
in the act of insight, are made much more difficult. 
For the same reason, the prospect of an especially 
intense reward or punishment may impede the 
solution of intellectual tasks. 

To older children of normal intelligence the pre- 
ceding examples of detour problems offer no diffi- 
culty, because they already have a sufficient survey 
of such situations or corresponding experiences. 
For them it no longer requires a special act of 
intelligence in order that, instead of the spatial 
directions, the functional directions become de- 
cisive for the movement. 

We may at this point remark a circumstance of 
general importance: direction in the psychobiologi- 
cal field is not necessarily to be identified with 
physical direction, but must be defined primarily 
in psychological terms. The difference between 
psychological and physical direction appears more 
prominently in older children. When the child 
fetches a tool or applies to the experimenter for 
help, the action does not mean, even when it in- 
volves a physical movement in a direction opposite 
to the goal, a turning away from the goal but an 
approach to it. Such indirect approaches are more 
rare among babies. This is due to the slighter 
functional differentiation of their environment and 
to the fact that social structure has not yet the 
overwhelming significance for them that it has for 
older children. 

Fajans found, for example, that in a certain 
situation in which three- and four-year-old children 
usually applied to the experimenter for help (in- 
direct approach), the corresponding turning of the 


5. Bogen found, even among school children who were 
working on such tasks voluntarily, that solutions were 
found more frequently if the valence of the goal was 
strengthened by the addition of a piece of chocolate (see 
H. BoGeNn and O. LipMann, Naive Physik. Handeln, Barth, 
Leipzig, 1923). 

6. The impulsive struggles of Thorndike’s cats may have 
been due in part to such a situation (see E. L. THORNDIKE, 
Animal Intelligence, Macmillan, New York, 1911). 
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baby to its mother was more a withdrawal from 
failure than a seeking for help. 

In the cases mentioned, the direction of the field 
forces is determined by objects which, by reason 
of visual or auditory distance perceptions, have a 
definite place in the environment. In the case of 
newborn children, it is possible to speak of such 
precisely directed field forces only in so far as the 
psychological environment has sufficient structure 
and solidity. 

Directed action in response to certain forms of 
tactile stimulation may be observed very early. 
Touching the child’s cheek with the nipple may 
elicit a turning of the head in the corresponding 
direction. 

Also among older children the (psychological) 
separation of the self from the valence remains in 
many respects a necessary condition for the direct- 
edness of the action upon the valence. Fairly often 


4. Anxiety as Motivation 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED about anxi- 
ety in the phobias is applicable also to compulsion 
neurosis. It is not difficult to reduce the situation 
of the compulsion neurosis to that of the phobia. 
The motive force behind all later symptom forma- 
tion is here clearly the ego’s fear of its superego. 
The hostility of the superego is the danger situation 
which the ego must avoid. Here any semblance of 
projection is lacking; the danger is wholly inter- 
nalized. But when we ask what it is that the ego 
fears at the hands of the superego, the conclusion 
is forced upon us that the punishment meted out 
by the superego is an extension of the punishment 
of castration. Just as the superego is the father 
become impersonalized, so the dread of the castra- 
tion which he threatened has become converted 
into indefinite social anxiety or dread of conscience. 
But this anxiety is insured against; the ego escapes 
it by carrying out obediently the commands, the 
preventive measures and the penances imposed 
upon it. If it is impeded in doing this, there im- 


Reprinted from Sigmund Freud, The Problem of 
Anxiety, trans. Henry A. Bunker (New York: W. W. 
Norton & Co., 1936), pp. 85-110, 146-59, with the per- 
mission of The Psychoanalytic Quarterly. 


the action does not proceed immediately to the 
use of the object, but the field force disappears (or 
is at least very much weakened) as soon as the 
object comes into the “possession” of the individual 
involved. An example from our films: a nine- 
month-old child before which two rattles are laid 
does not begin to play after getting one of them, 
but is interested only in the rattle that he does 
not have. The close relation between directed field 
forces and the separation of the self from the goal 
object can also be demonstrated in various ways 
with older children. 

Strength of the Field Forces. For the strength of 
the valences, internal factors, especially the actual 
momentary state of the child’s needs, are of crucial 
significance. In addition, the strength of the field 
force going out from a valence depends also upon 
the position of the valence relative to the individual 
and upon the presence or absence of other valences. 


mediately ensues an extremely distressing sense of 
discomfort in which we may perceive the equivalent 
of anxiety and which the patient himself equates 
with anxiety. What we have arrived at is therefore 
the following: Anxiety is the reaction to a situation 
of danger; and it is circumvented by the ego’s 
doing something to avoid the situation or retreat 
from it. One might say, then, that symptoms are 
created in order to avoid the development of 
anxiety, but such a formulation does not go below 
the surface. It is more accurate to say that symp- 
toms are created in order to avoid the danger 
situation of which anxiety sounds the alarm. In the 
cases so far considered this danger was castration 
or a derivative of it. 
* * * 


According to all that we know of the structure of 
the simpler neuroses of everyday life, it is very 
reasonable that a neurosis should come about only 
by reason of the objective fact of exposure to 
danger without the participation of the deeper 
unconscious strata of the mental apparatus. In the 
unconscious, however, there is nothing to give con- 
tent to our conception of the destruction of life. 
Castration becomes, as it were, imaginable through 
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the daily experience of parting with the contents 
of the bowel and through the loss of the mother’s 
breast which is experienced in weaning; but nothing 
similar to death has ever been experienced, or if 
it has been, it has left, like fainting, no demon- 
strable trace. I therefore maintain that the fear of 
death is to be regarded as an analogue of the fear 
of castration, and that the situation to which the 
ego reacts is the state of being forsaken or deserted 
by the protecting superego—by the powers of 
destiny—which puts an end to security against 
every danger. It is also to be taken into account 
that in the experiences which result in traumatic 
neurosis the external protective mechanism against 
stimuli of excessive strength is broken down and 
excessive quanta of excitation gain access to the 
mental apparatus, so that here the second possibility 
exists that anxiety is not only employed as an 
affective signal but is also newly created in re- 
sponse to the economic demands of the situation. 

With the above formulation—namely, that 
through regularly repeated losses of objects the 
ego has been prepared for castration—we have 
arrived at a new conception of anxiety. If we have 
thus far considered it as an affective signal of 
danger, it now appears to us, since it is so fre- 
quently a matter of the danger of castration, as 
the reaction to a loss, to a separation. Though 
various considerations which immediately occur to 
one seem also to tell against this conclusion, we 
must nevertheless be struck by a phenomenon 
which is in very remarkable agreement with it. The 
first anxiety experience, of the human being at 
least, is birth; and this means, objectively, separa- 
tion from the mother, and could be likened to a 
castration of the mother (in accordance with the 
equation: child = penis). Now it would be very 
satisfactory if anxiety as the symbol of a separa- 
tion were to be repeated on the occasion of every 
subsequent separation, but unfortunately the ap- 
plicability of the agreement I have just spoken of is 
discounted by the fact that, subjectively, birth is 
not at all experienced as a separation from the 
mother, since the mother, in the role of object, is 
entirely unknown to the completely narcissistic 
foetus. Another consideration that would apply is 
that affective reactions to a separation are known 
to us, and that we experience them as grief and 
mourning, not as anxiety. We recall, to be sure, 
that in our discussion of mourning we were also 
unable to understand why mourning is so painful. 


An Analysis of Anxiety 


It is time to take stock. What we are seeking, 
It is apparent, is an insight which shall reveal the 


nature of anxiety, an “either-or” which shall dis- 
tinguish truth from error in regard to it. But this 
is difficult of attainment; anxiety is not a simple 
thing to grasp. Thus far we have arrived at nothing 
but contradictions, from among which no unbiased 
choice was possible. I now propose to order it 
otherwise; we will bring together in unprejudiced 
manner everything that can be said about anxiety, 
while renouncing at the same time the expectation 
of achieving an immediate synthesis of the problem. 

Anxiety, then, is in the first place something 
felt. We call it an affective state, although we are 
equally ignorant of what an affect is. As a feeling 
it is of most obviously unpleasurable character, but 
this is not by any means a complete description of 
its quality; not every state of unpleasure (Unlust) 
may we call anxiety. There are other feelings of 
unpleasurable character (mental tension, sorrow, 
grief), and anxiety must have other characteristics 
besides this quality of unpleasure. Shall we ever 
succeed, one cannot help asking, in understanding 
the differences between these various affects of 
unpleasure? 

Of the feeling of anxiety we can after all learn 
something. Its character of unpleasure seems to 
possess a particular note of its own—a thing diffi- 
cult to demonstrate but none the less probable, nor 
would it be at all surprising if it were so. But in 
addition to this special characteristic so difficult to 
define, we perceive more definite physical sensa- 
tions, which we refer to specific organs, as accom- 
panying anxiety. Since the physiology of anxiety 
does not interest us here, it will suffice to draw 
attention to specific examples of these sensations, 
such as those referable to the respiratory organs 
and the heart, which are the most common and the 
most definite of them. They are evidence that motor 
innervations, efferent processes, take part in the 
total phenomenon of anxiety. The analysis of the 
anxiety state gives us, then, as its attributes: (1) a 
specific unpleasurable quality, (2) efferent or dis- 
charge phenomena, and (3) the perception of 
these. 

The second and third of the foregoing supply 
in themselves a distinction from similar affective 
states, such as for example grief and sorrow, for 
of these latter, motor manifestations do not form 
an integral part; when such are present, they are 
definitely distinguishable as not constituting essen- 
tial constituents of the total phenomepon but con- 
sequences of or reactions to the emotional state in 
question. Anxiety, therefore, is a specific state of 
unpleasure accompanied by motor discharge along 
definite pathways. In accordance with our general 
outlook, we shail believe that an increase of excita- 
tion underlies anxiety, an increase which on the 
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one hand is responsible for its unpleasurable char- 
acter and on the other is relieved through the 
discharge referred to. This purely physiological 
summary will scarcely satisfy us, however; we are 
tempted to presume that there is an_ historical 
element present which binds the afferent and the 
efferent components of anxiety firmly together; in 
other words, that the anxiety state is the repro- 
duction of an experience which contains within 
itself the requisite conditions for the increase in 
stimulation just mentioned, and for its discharge 
via given pathways; and it is in virtue of this, there- 
fore, that the unpleasure element in anxiety ac- 
quires its specific character. As the prototypic 
experience of such a sort, we think in the case of 
the human being of birth, and on this account we 
are inclined to see in the anxiety state a reproduc- 
tion of the trauma of birth. 

In doing so we have claimed nothing which 
would assign to anxiety an exceptional position 
among affective states. For we hold that other 
affects as well are reproductions of past experiences 
of a character vital to the organism, experiences 
possibly even antedating the individual; and we 
draw a comparison between these, as universal, 
specific, congenital hysterical attacks, and the 
seizures of the hysterical neurosis, later and indi- 
vidually acquired, the genesis and significance of 
which as memory symbols have been made clearly 
manifest by analysis. It would of course be most 
desirable to be able to demonstrate the validity of 
this conception for a number of other affects, but 
at the present time we are far from being in a 
position to do this. 

The tracing back of anxiety to the birth experi- 
ence needs justification in the face of certain ob- 
vious objections. Anxiety is a reaction characteristic 
of probably all organisms, certainly of all the 
higher ones, but birth is experienced only by mam- 
mals, and it is open to question whether for all 
of these birth has a traumatic significance. There 
is, therefore, such a thing as anxiety without a pro- 
totype in birth. But this objection takes us from 
psychology into biology. Precisely because anxiety, 
as a reaction to situations of danger, has a bio- 
logically indispensable function to fulfill it may 
have been contrived in different organisms in dif- 
ferent ways. We do not know, moreover, whether 
in creatures at a further remove from man anxiety 
has the same content, afferently and efferently, as 
in the human being. All this does not prevent it 
from being the case, therefore, that anxiety, in the 
human being, takes the birth process as its proto- 
type. 

If this is the structure and origin of anxiety, the 
question arises: What is its function? On what 


occasions is it reproduced? The answer seems ob- 
vious and inescapable. Anxiety arose as a response 
to a situation of danger; it will be regularly repro- 
duced thenceforward whenever such a situation 
recurs. 

But there is more than this to be said. The motor 
impulses accompanying the original anxiety state 
had probably as much meaning and utility as the 
muscular movements of the initial hysterical attack. 
If one would explain the hysterical seizure, one 
needs only, indeed, to look for the situation in 
which the movements in question were part of the 
behavior appropriate to that situation. Thus, dur- 
ing birth, it is probable that the directing of nerve 
impulses to the organs of respiration has made 
preparation in advance for the functioning of the 
lungs, the acceleration of the heart beat tended 
to counteract the accumulation of toxic substances 
in the blood. This teleology of function is of course 
absent from the subsequent reproduction of the 
anxiety state as affect, just as it is also lacking in 
the recurrent hysterical seizure. If therefore the 
individual encounters a danger situation new to 
him, his responding with the anxiety that consti- 
tutes the reaction to an earlier danger, instead of 
with the reaction appropriate to the present one, 
may easily become inexpedient. The suitability of 
the reaction reappears, however, if the danger is 
perceived as imminent and forewarning of it given 
through the outbreak of anxiety. The anxiety can 
then be immediately replaced by more appropriate 
measures for dealing with the danger. Two possi- 
bilities with regard to the appearance of anxiety, 
therefore, may at once be distinguished: the one, 
inappropriate and inexpedient, in response to a 
new situation of danger; the other, a useful one, 
as a means of giving warning of and averting such 
a situation. 

But what is a “danger”? In the act of birth there is 
an objective danger to the preservation of life; we 
know what that means in the reality sense. But 
psychologically it has no meaning at all. The danger 
attending birth has still no psychic content. For 
certainly we cannot imagine as existing in the foetus 
anything which in the least approaches any sort of 
knowledge of the possibility of death as an outcome. 
The foetus can be aware of nothing beyond a gross 
disturbance in the economy of its narcissistic libido. 
Large amounts of excitation press upon it, giving 
rise to novel sensations of unpleasure; numerous 
organs enforce increased cathexes in their behalf, 
as it were a prelude to the object-cathexis soon to 
be initiated; what is there in all this that can be re- 
garded as bearing the stamp of a “danger situa- 
tion?” 

Unfortunately, we know far too little of the men- 
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tal make-up of the newborn to be able to answer 
such a question directly. I cannot even vouch for the 
usefulness of the description I have just given. It is 
easy to say that the newborn infant will repeat the 
affect of anxiety in every situation which reminds 
it of the birth situation. The real question, how- 
ever, is by what and of what it is reminded. 

There is left us hardly any other course to pursue 
than to study the occasions on which the infant or 
the slightly older child gives evidence of a readiness 
to develop anxiety. In his book, The Trauma of 
Birth, Rank has made a very vigorous attempt to 
demonstrate a relationship between the earliest 
phobias of the child and the impression which the 
birth experience has made upon it, but I cannot 
consider the attempt a very happy one. Two criti- 
cisms can be brought against it, of which the first 
is that it makes the assumption that in the process 
of birth the child has been the recipient of sense 
impressions, particularly visual ones, the renewal 
of which may evoke the memory of the birth trauma 
and therewith a reaction of anxiety. This assump- 
tion is entirely unproved and very improbable; it 
is not credible that the child has preserved any 
other than tactile and general sensations from the 
act of birth. If, then, the child later shows a fear of 
small animals which disappear into holes or come 
out of them, Rank explains this reaction as its per- 
ception of an analogy which, however, would not 
strike the child. Secondly, in appraising these later 
anxiety situations Rank holds responsible the mem- 
ory either of the happy existence within the uterus 
or of its traumatic disturbance, entirely according 
to the necessities of the case, thus throwing the door 
wide open to arbitrariness of interpretation. Indi- 
vidual instances of this childhood anxiety flatly 
contradict the Rankian principle. If the child is 
brought into darkness and solitude, we should ex- 
pect that it would welcome this restoration of the 
intrauterine situation; and if the fact that in pre- 
cisely these circumstances the child reacts with anx- 
iety is ascribed to the memory of the interruption of 
the happy state through birth, one may be par- 
doned for failing to appreciate the appositeness of 
such reasoning. 

I am forced to the conclusion that the earliest 
phobias of childhood do not permit of being di- 
rectly traced to the impression made upon the child 
by the act of birth, and that they have thus far, in 
fact, defied all explanation. A certain predisposi- 
tion to anxiety on the part of the infant is indubi- 
table. It is not at its maximum immediately after 
birth, to diminish gradually thereafter, but first 
makes its appearance later on with the progress of 
psychic development, and persists over a certain 
period of childhood. When early phobias of this sort 


continue beyond such a period, they give rise to 
the suspicion of a neurotic disturbance, although 
their relationship to the definite neuroses of later 
childhood is in no wise clear. 

Only a few instances of the expression of anxiety 
in infancy are intelligible to us; we shall have to 
keep to these. Thus, the three situations of being 
left alone, being in the dark, and finding a strange 
person. in place of the one in whom the child has 
confidence (the mother), are all reducible to a 
single situation, that of feeling the loss of the loved 
(longed for) person. From this point forwards the 
way is clear to an understanding of anxiety and to 
the reconciling of the contradictions which seem to 
be connected with it. 

The memory picture of the person longed for 
is certainly cathected in very intense degree, prob- 
ably at first in hallucinatory fashion. But this is 
without result, and now it appears as if this long- 
ing were transformed into anxiety. It decidedly 
seems as if this anxiety were an expression of help- 
lessness, as if the still very undeveloped creature 
did not know what else to do with his longing. 
Anxiety thus seems to be a reaction to the per- 
ception of the absence of the object, and there at 
once spring to mind the analogies that castration 
anxiety has also separation from a highly valued 
object as its content and that the most basic anxiety 
of all, the “primal anxiety” of birth, arises in con- 
nection with separation from the mother. 

The next consideration takes us bevond this 
emphasis upon loss of the object. If the infant longs 
for the sight of the mother, it does so, surely, only 
because it already knows from experience that she 
gratifies all its needs without delay. The situation 
which the infant appraises as “danger,” and against 
which it desires reassurance, is therefore one of not 
being gratified, of an increase of tension arising 
from non-gratification of its needs—a situation 
against which it is powerless. I believe that from 
this standpoint everything falls into place, the situa- 
tion of privation, in which stimuli reach an un- 
pleasurable magnitude and intensity without an 
ability to cope with them psychically and thus pro- 
vide for their discharge, must represent to the infant 
a situation analogous to the birth experience, a 
repetition of the danger situation; what the two 
situations have in common is the economic disturb- 
ance brought about by an increase in stimuli de- 
manding some disposition made of them, this com- 
mon factor hence being the very essence of the 
“danger.” In both cases the reaction of anxiety ap- 
pears, a reaction which still in the infant proves to 
the purpose since the discharge of the anxiety via 
the respiratory and vocal musculature now calls 
the mother to the infant’s side, just as earlier it 
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aroused respiratory activity to get rid of internal 
stimuli. More than this sign of danger the child does 
not need to have preserved from birth. 

Along with the experiencing of the fact that an 
external and perceptible object may put an end to 
the danger situation reminiscent of birth, there 
takes place a displacement of the content of the 
danger from the economic situation to that which 
occasions it, namely, object loss. The perception of 
the absence of the mother now becomes the danger 
at the appearance of which the infant gives the 
signal of anxiety, even before the economic situa- 
tion which is feared has arisen. This change repre- 
sents a first great step in advance in the economy 
of self-preservation, and includes at the same time 
the transition from the automatically unpurposed 
creation de novo of anxiety to its purposeful re- 
production as a signal of danger. 

In both respects, alike as an automatic phenom- 
enon and as a safety signal, anxiety proves to be a 
product of the psychic helplessness of the infant 
which is the obvious counterpart of its biological 
helplessness. The striking coincidence that both 
birth anxiety and the anxiety of the infant alike 
claim separation from the mother as their prerequi- 
site needs no psvchological interpretation; it is 
simply enough explicable biologically by the fact 
that the mother, who in the beginning had satisfied 
all the needs of the fcetus through her body mecha- 
nisms. continues after birth as well to exercise in 
some measure this same function, although by other 
means. Intrauterine life and early infancy form a 
continuum to a far greater extent than the striking 
cesura of the act of birth would lead us to believe. 
The psychic mother object replaces for the child the 
biological foetal situation. Hence we should not for- 
get that during intrauterine life the mother was not 
an object. and that there were no objects at all at 
that period. 

It is easy to see that in this continuum there is no 
room for an abreacting of the birth trauma, and 
that any other function of anxiety than that of a 
signal for avoiding a situation of danger is not dis- 
coverable. Object loss as the precondition of anxiety 
now has some further implications. For the next 
transformation of anxiety, the castration anxiety 
which makes its appearance in the phallic phase, 
is a separation anxiety also, and is similarly con- 
ditioned. The danger here is separation from the 
genital. A seemingly entirely legitimate line of 
thought of Ferenczi’s enables us to recognize clearly 
here the point of connection with the earlier con- 
tent of the danger situation. The high narcissistic 
value attaching to the penis may be referable to 
the fact that the possession of this organ contains 
a guaranty of reunion with the mother (or mother 


substitute) in the act of coitus. Deprivation of this 
member is tantamount to a second separation from 
the mother, and thus has again the significance (as 
in the case of birth) of being delivered over help- 
less to the unpleasurable tension arising from the 
non-gratification of a need. This need, of which the 
increase is feared, is now, however, a specialized 
one, a need of the genital libido, and no longer an 
undifferentiated one, as in infancy. I would add 
here that the fantasy of returning to the uterus is the 
substitute for coitus which we find in impotent 
men (those inhibited by the threat of castration). 
In the spirit of Ferenczi’s formulation one may say 
that the individual who wished to have his genital 
organ act as a proxy in his return to the uterus in 
fact regressively substitutes for this organ his whole 
body. 

The various steps in the development of the 
child, its increased independence, the sharper dif- 
ferentiation of its mental apparatus into various 
agencies, the appearance of its new needs—all these 
cannot remain without their effect upon the con- 
tent of the danger situation. We have followed 
the change in the content of the latter from loss of 
the maternal object to castration, and we now see 
the next step therein as caused by the power of the 
superego. With the impersonalization of the pa- 
rental authority at whose hands castration was 
feared, the danger becomes more indefinite. Fear 
of castration develops into dread of conscience, into 
social anxiety. It is now no longer easy to state what 
it is that there is fear of. The formula, “separation, 
exclusion from the horde,” applies only to that 
more lately developed portion of the superego 
which was patterned after social models, not to the 
nucleus thereof which corresponds to the intro- 
jected parental authority. Expressed in more gen- 
eral terms, it is the anger, the punishment, of the 
superego, the loss of its love, which the ego appre- 
hends as a danger and to which it responds with the 
signal of anxiety. The final transformation under- 
gone by this fear of the superego has appeared to me 
to consist of death- (life-) anxiety, fear felt for the 
projection of the superego upon the powers of 
destiny. 

Formerly [ attached a certain value to the propo- 
sition that the cathexis withdrawn in repression 
finds employment as a discharge in the form of anx- 
iety. This seems to me today of very little interest. 
The difference consists in the fact that formerly I 
believed anxiety to orginate in every instance 
automatically through an economic process, where- 
as the present conception of anxiety as a signal in- 
tended by the ego for the purpose of influencing 
the pleasure-pain mechanism renders us independ- 
ent of this economic restriction. It does not contra- 
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dict this supposition, of course, that for the arous- 
ing of affect the ego employs precisely the energy 
set free by the withdrawal of cathexis in repression, 
but it has become unimportant to distinguish with 
which moiety of energy this is accomplished. 

Another assertion I once made now demands re- 
examination in the light of our new conception. I 
refer to the statement that the ego is the real seat of 
anxiety; I think that this statement will prove to be 
correct. That is to say, we have no reason to ascribe 
any expression of anxiety to the superego. But when 
it is a matter of an “anxiety of the id,” one does 
not have so much to contradict this as to emend an 
infelicitous expression. Anxiety is an affective state 
which can of course be experienced only by the ego. 
The id cannot be afraid, as the ego can; it is not 
an organization, and cannot estimate situations of 
danger. On the contrary, it is of extremely frequent 
occurrence that processes are initiated or executed 
in the id which give the ego occasion to develop 
anxiety; as a matter of fact, the repressions which 
are probably the earliest are motivated, like the 
majority of all later ones, by such fear on the part 
of the ego of this or that process in the id. We have 
good grounds here for once again distinguishing the 
two cases: that in which something happens in the 
id which activates one of the danger situations to 
which the ego is sensitive, causing the latter to give 
the anxiety signal for inhibition; and that in which 
there develops in the id a situation analogous to 
the birth trauma, which automatically brings about 
a reaction of anxiety. The two cases are brought 
into closer approximation to each other if it is 
emphasized that the second corresponds to the ini- 
tial and original situation of danger, whereas the 
first corresponds to one of the anxiety-occasioning 
situations subsequently derived from it. Or, to re- 
late the matter to actually existing disorders: the 
second case is that which is operative in the ztiology 
of the “actual” neuroses, the first is characteristic 
of the psychoneuroses, 

We now see that we need not dismiss earlier 
formulations as without value but have merely to 
bring them into line with our newer understanding. 
It is undeniable that in abstinence, in perverted 
interference with the normal discharge of sexual 
excitation, or in the diverting of the latter from its 
psychic elaboration, anxiety arises directly out of 
libido; that is to say, there is brought about that 
state of helplessness of the ego in the face of ex- 
cessive tension arising from ungratified need which 
results, as in birth, in the development of anxiety, 
so that there is again a possibility, which although 
obvious is of no great consequence, that it is pre- 
cisely the excess of unutilized libido that finds its 
discharge in the form of anxiety. We know that 


psychoneuroses develop with particular readiness 
on the basis of these “actual” neuroses; and this may 
mean that the ego makes attempts to minimize and 
to fix by means of symptoms the anxiety which it 
has learned to hold temporarily in suspension. 
Probably analysis of the traumatic war neuroses 
(although this term includes a wide variety of dis- 
orders, certainly) would have shown that a certain 
proportion of them share the characteristics of 
“actual” neuroses. 

When we represented the various danger situa- 
tions as developing out of the original prototype 
of birth, we were far from maintaining that every 
later anxiety-occasioning situation simply renders 
inoperative those which were earlier effective in 
giving rise to anxiety. The progressive development 
of the ego contributes, it is true, to depriving of 
value and relegating to unimportance the earlier 
danger situation, so that it may be said that to a 
given period of development is assigned the anxiety- 
occasioning situation which is, so to speak, appro- 
priate to it. Psychic helplessness is the danger which 
is consonant with the period of immaturity of the 
ego, as object loss is the danger appertaining to the 
state of dependence of early childhood, the danger 
of castration to the phallic phase, and dread of the 
superego to the latency period. And yet all these 
danger situations and anxiety determinants may 
persist alongside one another and cause the ego to 
react with anxiety at a later period also than the 
appropriate one; or several of them may become 
operative simultaneously. Possibly there also exists 
a close relationship between the danger situation 
which is effective in the given case and the form of 
the neurosis which develops in consequence.* 


1. Since the differentiation between the ego and the id 
was made, our interest in the problems of repression has 
necessarily undergone a revival. Until then we were satis- 
fied to dwell upon those of its elements which are referable 
to the ego—namely, the keeping of the repressed material 
out of consciousness and its withholding from motor dis- 
charge, and the creating of substitute (symptom) forma- 
tions; of the repressed instinctual impulse itself we assumed 
that it persisted unchanged for an indefinite period in the 
unconscious. Now our interest shifts to the fate of the 
repressed, and we begin to feel that this persistence, un- 
changed and unchanging, is not a matter of course, is 
perhaps not even the rule. The original impulse has in any 
case been inhibited and deflected from its aim. But has 
its root persisted in the unconscious, having proved re- 
sistant to the modifying and depreciatory influence of 
life? Do there therefore still exist the old desires, of the 
earlier existence of which analysis informs us? The answer 
appears obvious and certain: The old repressed desires 
must still persist in the unconscious, since qve find their 
lineal descendants, the symptoms, still active. But this 
answer is inadequate; it does not make it possible to 
distinguish between the two possibilities that, on the one 
hand, the old desire now operates only through its de- 
scendants, to which it has transferred all its cathectic 
energy, or, on the other hand, that the desire itself persists 
in addition. If it was its destiny to be expended in the 
cathexis of its descendants, there remains the third pos- 
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When in an earlier chapter of this inquiry we 
encountered the significance of the danger of cas- 
tration in more than one neurotic disorder, we 
warned ourselves against overestimating this factor, 
since it assuredly could not be the crucial one in the 
female sex, the sex certainly more predisposed to 
neurosis. We sce now that we are in no danger of 
taking castration anxiety to be the sole motive force 
behind the defense processes resulting in neurosis. 
I have explained elsewhere how the development 
of the little girl is guided to tender object-cathexis 
through the castration complex. It is precisely in the 
female that object loss seems to remain the most 
effective situation of danger. As to that which gives 
rise to her anxiety, we may introduce the slight 
modification that it is no longer a matter of feeling 
the absence, or of the loss in reality, of the object, 
but rather of the loss of the object’s love. Since it 
is certainly true that hysteria has a greater affinity 
with femininity, just as compulsion neurosis has 
with masculinity, the idea suggests itself that, as a 
determinant of anxiety, loss of love plays a role in 
hysteria similar to that of the threat of castration 
in the phobias and of dread of the superego in com- 
pulsion neurosis. 


* * * 


SUPPLEMENTARY REMARKS ON ANXIETY 


There are certain characteristics possessed by the 
affect of anxiety, the investigation of which gives 
promise of further enlightenment. Anxiety is unde- 
niably related to expectation; one feels anxiety lest 
something occur.” It is endowed with a certain char- 
acter of indefiniteness and objectlessness; correct 
usage even changes its name when it has found an 
object, and in that case speaks instead of dread. 
Anxiety has, moreover, in addition to its relation to 
danger, a relation to neurosis, over the clarification 
of which we have expended much labor. For there 
arises the question why it is that not all anxiety re- 
actions are neurotic, why we recognize so many of 
them as normal; and, finally, the distinction between 
true anxiety (Realangst) and neurotic anxiety needs 
to be properly evaluated. 

Let us start with the latter task. The progress we 


sibility that in the course of the neurosis the wish was 
reactivated through regression, so out of accord with the 
present may it be. One need not regard these considera- 
tions as otiose; there is much in the phenomena of both 
the morbid and the normal life of the psyche which seems 
to demand the raising of such questions. In my study of 
the breakdown of the cedipus complex I became mindful 
of the distinction between the mere repression and the 
true disappearance of an old desire or impulse. ; 

2. That is, the German usage is: Angst vor etwas—lit- 
erally, anxiety before something, instead of of something. 
TRANSLATOR’S NOTE, 


have made has consisted in tracing a backward path 
from the reaction of anxiety to the situation of dan- 
ger. If we apply the same process to the problem of 
true anxiety, its solution becomes simple. A real 
danger is a danger which we know, a true anxiety 
the anxiety in regard to such a known danger. 
Neurotic anxiety is anxiety in regard to a danger 
which we do not know. The neurotic danger must 
first be sought, therefore: analysis has taught us that 
it is an instinctual danger. By bringing into con- 
sciousness this danger of which the ego is unaware, 
we obliterate the distinction between true and neu- 
rotic anxiety and are able to treat the latter as we 
would the former. 

In the case of a true danger we develop two reac- 
tions: an affective one, the outbreak of anxiety, and 
action looking to protection from the danger. Pre- 
sumably the same thing happens in the case of in- 
stinctual danger. We are acquainted with the in- 
stance of the purposeful codperation of the two 
reactions, wherein one of them gives the signal for 
the initiation of the other, but we know also of a 
useless and inexpedient form, namely, paralysis 
through fear, in which the one is promulgated at the 
expense of the other. 

There are cases in which the attributes of true 
and of neurotic anxiety are intermingled. The dan- 
ger is known and of the real type, but the anxiety in 
regard to it is disproportionately great, greater than 
in our judgment it ought to be. It is by this excess 
that the neurotic element stands revealed. But these 
cases contribute nothing which is new in principle. 
Analysis shows that involved with the known reality 
danger is an unrecognized instinctual danger. 

It would be better not to be satisfied even with 
reducing anxiety to danger. What is the kernel, 
what is the true significance, of the danger situation? 
Evidently it is the estimation of our strength in 
comparison with its magnitude, the admission of our 
helplessness in the face of it—of material helpless- 
ness in the case of a true danger, of psychic helpless- 
ness in that of instinctual danger. Our judgment in 
this regard will be guided by actual experience; 
whether one is mistaken in one’s evaluation makes 
no difference to the result. Let us call our experi- 
ence in a situation of helplessness of this kind a 
traumatic situation; we then have a sufficient basis 
for distinguishing the traumatic from the danger 
situation. 

Now it is an important advance in self-protection 
when this traumatic situation of helplessness is not 
merely awaited but is foreseen, anticipated. Let us 
call the situation in which resides the cause of this 
anticipation the danger situation; it is in this latter 
that the signal of anxiety is given. What this means 
is: I anticipate that a situation of helplessness will 
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come about, or the present situation reminds me of 
one of the traumatic experiences which I have pre- 
viously undergone. Hence I will anticipate this 
trauma; I will act as if it were already present as 
long as there is still time to avert it. Anxiety, there- 
fore, is the expectation of the trauma on the one 
hand, and on the other, an attenuated repetition of 
it. The two characteristics which have struck us 
with regard to anxiety have therefore a different 
origin: its relation to expectation pertains to the 
danger situation, its indefiniteness and objectless- 
ness to the traumatic situation of helplessness which 
is anticipated in the danger situation. 

Having developed this series: anxiety——danger— 
helplessness (trauma), we may summarize the mat- 
ter as follows: The danger situation is the recog- 
nized, remembered and anticipated situation of 
helplessness. Anxiety is the original reaction to help- 
lessness in the traumatic situation, which is later re- 
produced as a call for help in the danger situation. 
The ego, which has experienced the trauma pas- 
sively, now actively repeats an attenuated reproduc- 
tion of it with the idea of taking into its own hands 
the directing of its course. We know that the child 
behaves in such a manner towards all impressions 
which he finds painful, by reproducing them in play; 
through this method of transition from passivity to 
activity the child attempts to cope psychically with 
its impressions and experiences. If this is what is 
meant by “abreacting a trauma,” no objection can 
be made to it. But the crux of the matter is the initial 
displacement of the anxiety reaction from its origin 
in the situation of helplessness to the anticipation of 
the latter, the danger situation. There then ensue the 
further displacements from the danger itself to that 
which occasions the danger, namely, object loss and 
the modifications thereof already mentioned. 

“Spoiling” young children has the undesirable re- 
sult that the danger of object loss—the object being 
the protection against all situations of helplessness 
—is overemphasized in comparison with all other 
dangers. It therefore encourages persistence in that 
childhood state of which both motor and psychic 
helplessness is characteristic. 

We have so far had no occasion to regard true 
anxiety differently from neurotic anxiety. We know 
the difference between them; a real danger is one 
which threatens from some external object, neurotic 
danger from an instinctual demand. In so far as this 
instinctual demand is a piece of reality, neurotic 
anxiety as well may be considered as founded on 
reality. We have understood that the seemingly ex- 
tremely intimate relation between anxiety and neu- 
rosis derives from the fact that the ego protects itself 
against an instinctual danger in the same manner as 
against an external reality danger, but that in con- 


sequence of an imperfection of the psychic appa- 
ratus this defensive activity eventuates in neurosis. 
We have become convinced also that instincutal 
demands often become an (internal) danger only 
because of the fact that their gratification would 
bring about an external danger—because, therefore, 
this internal danger represents an external one. 

On the other hand, the external (reality) danger 
must have undergone internalization if it is to be- 
come significant for the ego; its relation to a situa- 
tion of helplessness which has been lived through 
must be recognized.° An instinctive recognition of 
dangers threatening from without does not seem to 
have been among Nature’s gifts to man, save to a 
very moderate degree. Small children are always do- 
ing things which endanger their lives, and for that 
reason alone cannot do without the protecting ob- 
ject. In relation to the traumatic situation, against 
which one is helpless, external and internal danger, 
reality danger and instinctual demand, coincide. 
Whether in the one case the ego experience a grief 
which will not be assuaged, or in the other a pent-up 
need incapable of gratification, the economic situa- 
tion is in both cases the same and motor helplessness 
finds expression in psychic helplessness. 

The enigmatic phobias of early childhood deserve 
mention once again at this point. Certain of them— 
the fear of being alone, of the dark, of strangers— 
we can understand as reactions to the danger of 
object loss; with regard to others—fear of small 
animals, thunderstorms, etc.—there is the possibil- 
ity that they represent the atrophied remnants of an 
innate preparedness against reality dangers such as 
is so well developed in other animals. It is the part of 
this archaic heritage having to do with object loss 
which alone has utility for man. If such childhood 
phobias become fixed, grow more intense, and per- 
sist into a later period of life, analvsis demonstrates 
that their content has become connected with in- 
stinctual demands, has become the representative of 
internal dangers also. 


ANXIETY, GRIEF AND MOURNING 


So little is known of the psychology of the emo- 
tions that the diffident remarks which follow may 
bespeak critical indulgence. It is at the point im- 
mediately to be referred to that the problem con- 
fronts us. We were forced to the conclusion that 


3. It may also be quite often the case that in a danger 
situation which is correctly assessed as such*a modicum of 
instinctual anxiety is superadded to the reality anxiety. 
The instinctual demand from the gratification of which 
the ego shrinks back would then be the masochistic one, 
the destructive impulse turned against the subject’s own 
person. Perhaps this superadded element explains the case 
of the anxiety reaction becoming excessive and inexpedient, 
paralyzing. The fear of high places might have this origin; 
its hidden feminine significance is suggestive of masochism. 
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anxiety is the reaction to the danger of object loss. 
Now we already know of a reaction to object loss 
—namely, mourning. Therefore the question is, 
when do we have the one, when the other? With 
regard to mourning, with which we have dealt on a 
previous occasion, one of its characteristics re- 
mained completely obscure—its especial painful- 
ness. That separation from the object is painful 
seems sufficiently self-evident. But the problem is 
more complicated; thus: When does separation 
from the object give rise to anxiety, when to mourn- 
ing, and when merely perhaps to grief? 

Let us say at once that there is no prospect of 
supplying an answer to these questions. We shall re- 
sign ourselves to marking out certain boundary lines 
and discovering a few suggestions. 

Our point of departure shall once again be the 
one situation which we believe we understand, that 
of the infant who sees a strange person in place of 
his mother. He then manifests the anxiety which we 
have interpreted as due to the danger of object loss. 
But the situation is more complicated than this and 
merits a more detailed discussion. As to the infant’s 
anxiety there is, to be sure, no doubt, but his facial 
expression and the fact of his crying lead one to sup- 
pose that in addition he feels pain. It seems as though 
in him something were fused together which later 
will be separated. He is not yet able to distinguish 
temporary absence from permanent loss; when he 
fails to see his mother on a given occasion, he be- 
haves as though he would never see her again, and 
it requires repeated consoling experiences before 
he learns that such a disappearance on his mother’s 
part is usually followed by her reappearance. The 
mother promotes this knowledge, so important to 
him, by plaving with him the familiar game of cov- 
ering her face and then to his joy revealing it again. 
Thus he is enabled, as it were, to experience longing 
without an accompaniment of despair. 

The situation in which he misses his mother is 
not, owing to his miscomprehension, a danger situa- 
tion for him but a traumatic one, or, more correctly, 
it is a traumatic one if he experiences at that junc- 
ture a need which his mother ought to gratify; it 
changes into a danger situation when this need is 
not immediate. The initial cause of anxiety, which 
the ego itself introduces, is therefore loss of percep- 
tion of the object, which becomes equated with loss 
of the object. Loss of love does not yet enter into 
the situation. Later on, experience teaches that the 
object may continue to be present but may have be- 
come angry with the child, and now loss of love on 
the part of the object becomes a new and far more 
enduring danger and occasion for anxiety. 

The traumatic situation of missing the mother 
differs in one crucial respect from the traumatic 


situation of birth. On that occasion there was no 
object present who could be missed. Anxiety was 
still the only reaction which took place. Subsequent 
thereto, repeated situations in which gratification 
was experienced have created out of the mother the 
object who is the recipient, when a need arises, of 
an intense cathexis which we may call “longingful.” 
It is to this innovation that the reaction of grief is 
referable. Grief is therefore the reaction specific to 
object loss, anxiety to the danger which this object 
loss entails, or, by a further displacement, to the 
danger of object loss itself. 

Of pain, likewise, we know very little. Its only 
certain meaning derives from the fact that pain— 
primarily and as a rule—occurs if a stimulus im- 
pinging on the periphery breaks through the de- 
fenses that oppose stimuli of excessive strength and 
hence acts like a continuous instinctual stimulus 
against which otherwise efficacious muscular activ- 
ity such as serves to remove the stimulated region 
from the stimulus remains powerless. If the pain 
does not originate from a point on the skin but 
from an internal organ, this does not alter the situa- 
tion in any way; it is only that a bit of the internal 
periphery has replaced the external. The child has 
obviously occasion to experience pain of this kind 
which is independent of his experiencing of needs. 
This mode of origin of pain seems to have very little 
in common with the loss of an object, however. and 
further, the factor of peripheral stimulation, essen- 
tial in the case of pain, is entirely lacking in the 
child’s situation of longing. And it certainly cannot 
be without significance that language has created 
the concept of inward, of psychic, pain, and has 
equated the sensations attendant upon object loss 
with phvsical pain.* 

In the case of physical pain there arises an intense 
cathexis, which may be termed narcissistic, of the 
painful region of the body—a cathexis which in- 
creases progressively and which acts upon the ego 
in a so to speak evacuative manner. It is a familiar 
fact that when we feel pain in the internal organs we 
experience spatial and other impressions of these 
organs which otherwise would not be registered in 
consciousness at all. Furthermore, the remarkable 
fact that the most intense physical pain fails of its 
full effect (here one may not say, “remains uncon- 
scious”) when we are distracted by some different 
interest is to be explained on the ground of the con- 
centration of the cathexis upon the psychic repre- 
sentative of the painful body area. Now it is in this 
point that the analogy seems to consist which has 
allowed the transference of the sensation of pain to 
the mental sphere. The intense and, owing to its un- 


4, That is, by using the same word (Schmerz) for both 
—TRANSLATOR’S NOTE, 
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appeasability, ever-increasing longingful cathexis 
of the missed (lost) object creates the same eco- 
nomic conditions as the painful cathexis of the in- 
jured body area, and makes it possible to disregard 
the peripheral determination of the physical pain. 
The transition from physical pain to psychic cor- 
responds to the change from narcissistic to object- 
cathexis. The idea of the object, highly cathected 
out of need, plays the role of the body area ca- 
thected by increased stimulation. The continuous 
and uninhibitable character of the cathectic process 
brings about the same state of psychic helplessness. 
If the unpleasurable sensation which then arises 
bears the specific stamp, not necessitating more 
exact description, of pain, instead of being ex- 
pressed in the form of anxiety, the obvious thing is 
to hold responsible for this a factor which has here- 
tofore been made far too little use of in our efforts 


5. Mechanisms of Defense 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


A. On Repression* 


ONE of the vicissitudes an instinctual im- 
pulse may undergo is to meet with resistances which 
seek to make it inoperative. Under certain condi- 
tions, which we shall presently investigate more 
closely, the impulse then passes into the state of 
“repression” [Verdrdngung]. If what was in ques- 
tion was the operation of an external stimulus, the 
appropriate method to adopt would obviously be 
flight; with an instinct, flight is of no avail, for 
the ego cannot escape from itself. At some later 
period, rejection based on judgement (condemna- 
tion) will be found to be a good method to adopt 
against an instinctual impulse. Repression is 
a preliminary stage of condemnation, something 
between flight and condemnation; it is a concept 
which could not have been formulated before the 
time of psycho-analytic studies. 

It is not easy in theory to deduce the possibility 
of such a thing as repression. Why should an in- 
stinctual impulse undergo a vicissitude like this? 
A necessary condition of its happening must clearly 
be that the instinct’s attainment of its aim should 
produce unpleasure instead of pleasure. But we 


* Reprinted from The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1958), XIV, 146-56; XX, 91-95, with the permission 
of the Hogarth Press and The Macmillan Co. 


at explariation—namely, the high level of cathexis 
and libido-binding at which these processes result- 
ing in sensations of unpleasure take place. 

We know of still another emotional reaction to 
object loss—namely, mourning. Its elucidation, 
however, does not involve any additional difficulties. 
Mourning originates under the influence of reality 
testing, which demands categorically that one must 
part from the object because the object no longer 
exists. Now it is the task of mourning to carry out 
this retreat from the object in all the situations in 
which the object was the recipient of an intense 
cathexis. The painful character of this separation 
accords with the explanation just given—that is, it is 
explained by the intense and unrealizable longing- 
ful cathexis of the object during the reproduction of 
the situations in which the tie to the object has to be 
dissolved. 


cannot well imagine such a contingency. There are 
no such instincts: satisfaction of an instinct is al- 
ways pleasurable. We should have to assume cer- 
tain peculiar circumstances, some sort of process 
by which the pleasure of satisfaction is changed 
into unpleasure. 

In order the better to delimit repression, let us 
discuss some other instinctual situations. It may 
happen that an external stimulus becomes intern- 
alized—for example, by eating into and destroying 
some bodily organ—so that a new source of con- 
stant excitation and increase of tension arises. The 
stimulus thereby acquires a far-reaching similarity 
to an instinct. We know that a case of this sort is 
experienced by us as pain. The aim of this pseudo- 
instinct, however, is simply the cessation of the 
change in the organ and of the unpleasure ac- 
companying it. There is no other direct pleasure to 
be attained by cessation of pain. Further, pain is 
imperative; the only things to which it can yield 
are removal by some toxic agent or the influence 
of mental distraction. "4% 

The case of pain is too obscure to give us any 
help in our purpose. Let us take the case in which 
an instinctual stimulus such as hunger remains 
unsatisfied. It then becomes imperative and can be 
allayed by nothing but the action that satisfies it; 
it keeps up a constant tension of need. Nothing ir 
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the nature of a repression seems in this case to come 
remotely into question. 

Thus repression certainly does not arise in cases 
where the tension produced by lack of satisfaction 
of an instinctual impulse is raised to an unbearable 
degree. The methods of defence which are open to 
the organism against that situation must be dis- 
cussed in another connection. 

Let us rather confine ourselves to clinical ex- 
perience, as we meet with it in psycho-analytic 
practice. We then learn that the satisfaction of an 
instinct which is under repression would be quite 
possible, and further, that in every instance such a 
satisfaction would be pleasurable in itself; but it 
would be irreconcilable with other claims and in- 
tentions. It would, therefore, cause pleasure in one 
place and unpleasure in another. It has consequently 
become a condition for repression that the motive 
force of unpleasure shall have acquired more 
strength than the pleasure obtained from satisfac- 
tion. Psycho-analytic observation of the transfer- 
ence neuroses, moreover. leads us to conclude that 
repression is not a defensive mechanism which is 
present from the very beginning, and that it cannot 
arise until a sharp cleavage has occurred between 
conscious and unconscious mental activity—that 
the essence of repression lies simply in turning 
something away and keeping it at a distance, from 
the conscious. This view of repression would be 
made more complete by assuming that, before the 
mental organization reaches this stage, the task of 
fending off instinctual impulses is dealt with by the 
other vicissitudes which instincts may undergo— 
e.g. reversal into the opposite or turning round 
upon the subject’s own self. 

It seems to us now that, in view of the very great 
extent to which repression and what is unconscious 
are correlated, we must defer probing more deeply 
into the nature of repression until we have learnt 
more about the structure of the succession of 
psychical agencies and about the differentiation be- 
tween what is unconscious and conscious. Till 
then, all we can do is to put together in a purely 
descriptive fashion a few characteristics of repres- 
sion that have been observed clinically, even though 
we run the risk of having to repeat unchanged much 
that has been said elsewhere. 

We have reason to assume that there is a primal 
repression, a first phase of repression, which con- 
sists in the psychical (ideational) representative of 
the instinct being denied entrance into the con- 
scious. With this a fixation is established; the repre- 
sentative in question persists unaltered from then 
onwards and the instinct remains attached to it. 
This is due to the properties of unconscious proc- 
esses of which we shall speak later. 


The second stage of repression, repression proper, 
affects mental derivatives of the repressed repre- 
sentative, or such trains of thought as, originating 
elsewhere, have come into associative connection 
with it. On account of this association, these ideas 
experience the same fate as what was primarily 
repressed. Repression proper, therefore, is actually 
an after-pressure. Moreover, it is a mistake to em- 
phasize only the repulsion which operates from the 
direction of the conscious upon what is to be re- 
pressed; quite as important is the attraction exer- 
cised by what was primally repressed upon every- 
thing with which it can establish a connection. 
Probably the trend towards repression would fail 
in its purpose if these two forces did not cooperate, 
if there were not something previously repressed 
ready to receive what is repelled by the conscious. 

Under the influence of the study of the psycho- 
neuroses, which brings before us the important 
effects of repression, we are inclined to overvalue 
their psychological bearing and to forget too readily 
that repression does not hinder the instinctual rep- 
resentative from continuing to exist in the uncon- 
scious, from organizing itself further, putting out 
derivatives and establishing connections. Repres- 
sion in fact interfers only with the relation of the 
instinctual representative to one psychical system, 
namely, to that of the conscious. 

Psycho-analysis is able to show us other things 
as well which are important for understanding the 
effects of repression in the psychoneuroses. It shows 
us, for instance, that the instinctual representative 
develops with less interference and more profusely 
if it is withdrawn by repression from conscious in- 
fluence. It proliferates in the dark, as it were, and 
takes on extreme forms of expression, which when 
they are translated and presented to the neurotic are 
not only bound to seem alien to him, but frighten 
him by giving him the picture of an extraordinary 
and dangerous strength of instinct. This deceptive 
strength of instinct is the result of an uninhibited 
development in phantasy and of the damming-up 
consequent on frustrated satisfaction. The fact that 
this last result is bound up with repression points 
the direction in which the true significance of re- 
pression has to be looked for. 

Reverting once more, however, to the opposite 
aspect of repression, let us make it clear that it is not 
even correct to suppose that repression withholds 
from the conscious all the derivatives of what was 
primally repressed. If these derivatives have be- 
come sufficiently far removed from the repressed 
representative, whether owing to the adoption of 
distortions or by reason of the number of inter- 
mediate links inserted, they have free access to the 
conscious. It is as though the resistance of the con- 
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scious against them was a function of their distance 
from what was originally repressed. In carrying 
out the technique of psycho-analysis, we continually 
require the patient to produce such derivatives of 
the repressed as, in consequence either of their re- 
moteness or of their distortion, can pass the censor- 
ship of the conscious. Indeed, the associations 
which we require him to give without being influ- 
enced by any conscious purposive idea and with- 
out any criticism, and from which we reconstitute 
a conscious translation of the repressed representa- 
tive—these associations are nothing else than re- 
mote and distorted derivatives of this kind. During 
this process we observe that the patient can go 
on spinning a thread of such associations, till he is 
brought up against some thought, the relation of 
which to what is repressed becomes so obvious that 
he is compelled to repeat his attempt at repression. 
Neurotic symptoms, too, must have fulfilled this 
same condition, for they are derivatives of the re- 
pressed, which has, by their means, finally won the 
access to consciousness which was previously de- 
nied to it. 

We can lay down no general rule as to what de- 
gree of distortion and remoteness is necessary be- 
fore the resistance on the part of the conscious is 
removed. A delicate balancing is here taking place, 
the play of which is hidden from us; its mode of 
operation, however, enables us to infer that it is a 
question of calling a halt when the cathexis of the 
unconscious reaches a certain intensity—an in- 
tensity beyond which the unconscious would break 
through to satisfaction. Repression acts, therefore, 
in a highly individual manner. Each single deriva- 
tive of the repressed may have its own special 
vicissitude; a little more or a little less distortion 
alters the whole outcome. In this connection we can 
understand how it is that the objects to which men 
give most preference, their ideals, proceed from the 
same perceptions and experiences as the objects 
which they most abhor, and that they were origi- 
nally only distinguished from one another through 
slight modifications. Indeed, as we found in tracing 
the origin of the fetish, it is possible for the original 
instinctual representative to be split in two, one 
part undergoing repression, while the remainder, 
precisely on account of this intimate connection, 
undergoes idealization. 

The same result as follows from an increase or a 
decrease in the degree of distortion may also be 
achieved at the other end of the apparatus, so to 
speak, by a modification in the condition for the 
production of pleasure and unpleasure. Special 
techniques have been evolved, with the purpose of 
bringing about such changes in the play of mental 
forces that what would otherwise give rise to un- 


pleasure may on this occasion result in pleasure; 
and, whenever a technical device of this sort comes 
into operation, the repression of an instinctual repre- 
sentative which would otherwise be repudiated is 
removed. These techniques have till now only been 
studied in any detail in jokes. As a rule the repres- 
sion is only temporarily removed and is promptly 
reinstated. 

Observations like this, however, enable us to note 
some further characteristics of repression. Not only 
is it, as we have just shown, individual in its opera- 
tion, but it is also exceedingly mobile. The process 
of repression is not to be regarded as an event 
which takes place once, the results of which are 
permanent, as when some living thing has been 
killed and from that time onward is dead; repres- 
sion demands a persistent expenditure of force, 
and if this were to cease the success of the repres- 
sion would be jeopardized, so that a fresh act of 
repression would be necessary. We may suppose 
that the repressed exercises a continuous pressure in 
the direction of the conscious, so that this pressure 
must be balanced by an unceasing counter-pres- 
sure. Thus the maintenance of a repression involves 
an uninterrupted expenditure of force, while its re- 
moval results in a saving from an economic point 
of view. The mobility of repression, incidentally, 
also finds expression in the psychical characteristics 
of the state of sleep, which alone renders possible 
the formation of dreams. With a return to waking 
life the repressive cathexes which have been drawn 
in are once more sent out. 

Finally, we must not forget that after all we have 
said very little about an instinctual impulse when 
we have established that it is repressed. Without 
prejudice to its repression, such an impulse may be 
in widely different states. It may be inactive, i.e. 
only very slightly cathected with mental energy; 
or it may be cathected in varying degrees, and so 
enabled to be active. True, its activation will not 
result in a direct removal of the repression, but it 
will set in motion all the processes which end in a 
penetration by the impulse into consciousness along 
circuitous paths. With unrepressed derivatives of 
the unconscious the fate of a particular idea is often 
decided by the degree of its activity or cathexis. It 
is an everyday occurrence that such a derivative 
remains unrepressed so long as it represents only a 
small amount of energy, although its content would 
be calculated to give rise to a conflict with what is 
dominant in consciousness. The quantitative factor 
proves decisive for this conflict: as soon as the 
basically obnoxious idea exceeds a certain degree of 
strength, the conflict becomes a real one, and it is 
precisely this activation that leads to repression. 
So that, where repression is concerned, an increase 
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of energic cathexis operates in the same sense as an 
approach to the unconscious, while a decrease of 
that cathexis operates in the same sense as remote- 
ness from the unconscious or distortion. We see 
that the repressive trends may find a substitute for 
repression in a weakening of what is distasteful. 


In our discussion so far we have dealt with the 
repression of an instinctual representative, and by 
the latter we have understood an idea or group of 
ideas which is cathected with a definite quota of 
psychical energy (libido or interest) coming from 
an instinct. Clinical observation now obliges us to 
divide up what we have hitherto regarded as a 
single entity; for it shows us that besides the idea, 
some other element representing the instinct has to 
be taken into account, and that this other element 
undergoes vicissitudes of repression which may be 
quite different from those undergone by the idea. 
For this other element of the psychical representa- 
tive the term quota of affect has been generally 
adopted. It corresponds to the instinct in so far as 
the latter has become detached from the idea and 
finds expression, proportionate to its quantity, in 
processes which are sensed as affects. From this 
point on, in describing a case of repression, we shall 
have to follow up separately what, as the result of 
repression, becomes of the idea, and what becomes 
of the instinctual energy linked to it. 

We should be glad to be able to say something 
general about the vicissitudes of both; and having 
taken our bearings a little we shall in fact be able 
to do so. The general vicissitude which overtakes 
the idea that represents the instinct can hardly be 
anything else than that it should vanish from the 
conscious if it was previously conscious, or that it 
should be held back from consciousness if it was 
about to become conscious. The difference is not 
important; it amounts to much the same thing as 
the difference between my ordering an undesirable 
guest out of my drawing-room (or out of my front 
hall), and my refusing, after recognizing him, to let 
him cross my threshold at all.* The quantitative 
factor of the instinctual representative has three 
possible vicissitudes, as we can see from a cursory 
survey of the observations made by psycho-anal- 
ysis: either the instinct is altogether suppressed, 
so that no trace of it is found, or it appears as an 
affect which is in some way or other qualitatively 
coloured, or it is changed into anxiety. The two 
latter possibilities set us the task of taking into ac- 


1. This simile, which is thus applicable to the process 
of repression, may also be extended to a characteristic of 
it which has been mentioned earlier: I have merely to add 
that I must set a permanent guard over the door which I 
have forbidden this guest to enter, since he would other- 
wise burst it open, 


count, as a further instinctual vicissitude, the trans- 
formation into affects, and especially into anxiety, 
of the psychical energies of instincts. 

We recall the fact that the motive and purpose of 
repression was nothing else than the avoidance of 
unpleasure. It follows that the vicissitude of the 
quota of affect belonging to the representative is 
far more important than the vicissitude of the idea, 
and this fact is decisive for our assessment of the 
process of repression. If a repression does not suc- 
ceed in preventing feelings of unpleasure or anxiety 
from arising, we may say that it has failed, even 
though it may have achieved its purpose as far as 
the ideational portion is concerned. Repressions 
that have failed will of course have more claim on 
our interest than any that may have been successful; 
for the latter will for the most part escape our 
examination. 

We must now try to obtain some insight into the 
mechanism of the process of repression. In particu- 
lar we want to know whether there is a single 
mechanism only, or more than one, and whether 
perhaps each of the psychoneuroses is distinguished 
by a mechanism of repression peculiar to it. At the 
outset of this enquiry, however, we are met by com- 
plications. The mechanism of a repression becomes 
accessible to us only by our deducing that mecha- 
nism from the outcome of the repression. Confin- 
ing our observations to the effect of repression on 
the ideational portion of the representative, we dis- 
cover that as a rule it creates a substitutive forma- 
tion. What is the mechanism by which such a sub- 
stitute is formed? Or should we distinguish several 
mechanisms here as well? Further, we know that 
repression leaves symptoms behind it. May we then 
suppose that the forming of substitutes and the 
forming of symptoms coincide, and, if this is so on 
the whole, is the mechanism of forming symptoms 
the same as that of repression? The general proba- 
bility would seem to be that the two are widely 
different, and that it is not the repression itself 
which produces substitutive formations and symp- 
toms, bui that these latter are indications of a return 
of the repressed and owe their existence to quite 
other processes. It would also seem advisable to ex- 
amine the mechanisms by which substitutes and 
symptoms are formed before considering the 
mechanisms of repression. 

Obviously this is no subject for further specula- 
tion. The place of speculation must be taken by a 
careful analysis of the results of repression observ- 
able in the different neuroses. I must, however, sug- 
gest that we should postpone this task, too, until 
we have formed reliable conceptions of the relation 
of the conscious to the unconscious. But, in order 
that the present discussion may not be entirely 
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unfruitful, I will say in advance that (1) the mech- 
anism of repression does not in fact coincide 
with the mechanism or mechanisms of forming sub- 
stitutes, (2) there are a great many different 
mechanisms of forming substitutes and (3) the 
mechanisms of repression have at least this one 
thing in common: a withdrawal of the cathexis of 
energy (or of libido, where we are dealing with 
sexual instincts). 

Further, restricting myself to the three best- 
known forms of psychoneurosis, I will show by 
means of some examples how the concepts here 
introduced find application to the study of repres- 
sion.* 

From the field of anxiety hysteria I will choose 
a well-analysed example of an animal phobia. The 
instinctual impulse subjected to repression here is 
a libidinal attitude towards the father, coupled with 
fear of him. After repression, this impulse vanishes 
out of consciousness: the father does not appear in 
it as an object of libido. As a substitute for him we 
find in a corresponding place some animal which 
is more or less fitted to be an object of anxiety. The 
formation of the substitute for the ideational por- 
tion [of the instinctual representative] has come 
about by displacement along a chain of connections 
which is determined in a particular way. The quan- 
titative portion has not vanished, but has been 
transformed into anxiety. The result is fear of a 
wolf. instead of a demand for love from the father. 
The categories here employed are of course not 
enough to supply an adequate explanation of even 
the simplest case of psychoneurosis: there are al- 
ways other considerations to be taken into ac- 
count. A repression such as occurs in an animal 
phobia must be described as radically unsuccessful. 
All that it has done is to remove and replace the 
idea; it has failed altogether in sparing unpleasure. 
And for this reason, too, the work of the neurosis 
does not cease. It proceeds to a second phase, in 
order to attain its immediate and more important 
purpose. What follows is an attempt at flight—the 
formation of the phobia proper, of a number of 
avoidances which are intended to prevent a release 
of the anxiety. More specialized investigation en- 
ables us to understand the mechanism by which the 
phobia achieves its aim. 

We are obliged to take quite another view of the 
process of repression when we consider the pic- 
ture of a true conversion hysteria. Here the salient 
point is that it is possible to bring about a total dis- 
appearance of the quota of affect. When this is so, 
the patient displays towards his symptoms what 


* Freud’s third example—obsessional neurosis—has been 
omitted from this selection. 


Charcot called “la belle indifférence des hystér- 
iques.” In other cases this suppression is not so com- 
pletely successful: some distressing sensations may 
attach to the symptoms themselves, or it may prove 
impossible to prevent some release of anxiety, 
which in turn sets to work the mechanism of form- 
ing a phobia. The ideational content of the in- 
stinctual representative is completely withdrawn 
from consciousness; as a substitute—and at the 
same time as a symptom—we have an over-strong 
innervation (in typical cases, a somatic one), some- 
times of a sensory, sometimes of a motor character, 
either as an excitation or an inhibition. The over- 
innervated area proves on a closer view to be a 
part of the repressed instinctual representative it- 
self—a part which, as though by a process of con- 
densation, has drawn the whole cathexis on to it- 
self. These remarks do not of course bring to light 
the whole mechanism of a conversion hysteria; in 
especial the factor of regression, which will be con- 
sidered in another connection, has also to be taken 
into account. In so far as repression in [conversion] 
hysteria is made possible only by the extensive 
formation of substitutes, it may be judged to be 
entirely unsucessful; as regards dealing with the 
quota of affect, however, which is the true task of 
repression, it generally signifies a total success. In 
conversion hysteria the process of repression is 
completed with the formation of the symptom 
and does not, as in anxiety hysteria, need to con- 
tinue to a second phase—or rather, strictly speak- 
ing, to continue endlessly. 

The main characteristics of the formation of 
symptoms have long since been studied and, I hope, 
established beyond dispute. A symptom is a sign of, 
and a substitute for, an instinctual satisfaction which 
has remained in abeyance; it is a consequence of the 
process of repression. Repression proceeds from 
the ego when the latter—it may be at the behest of 
the super-ego—refuses to associate itself with an 
instinctual cathexis which has been aroused in the 
id. The ego is able by means of repression to keep 
the idea which is the vehicle of the reprehensible 
impulse from becoming conscious. Analysis shows 
that the idea often persists as an unconscious forma- 
tion. 

So far everything seems clear; but we soon come 
upon difficulties which have not as yet been solved. 
Up till now our account of what occurs‘in repression 
has laid great stress on this point of exclusion from 
consciousness. But it has left other points open to 
uncertainty. One question that arose was, what hap- 
pened to the instinctual impulse which had been 
activated in the id and which sought satisfaction? 
The answer was an indirect one. It was that owing 
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to the process of repression the pleasure that would 
have been expected from satisfaction had been 
transformed into unpleasure. But we were then 
faced with the problem of how the satisfaction of 
an instinct could produce unpleasure. The whole 
matter can be clarified, I think, if we commit our- 
selves to the definite statement that as a result of 
repression the intended course of the excitatory 
process in the id does not occur at all; the ego suc- 
ceeds in inhibiting or deflecting it. If this is so the 
problem of “transformation of affect” under repres- 
sion disappears. At the same time this view implies 
a concession to the ego that it can exert a very ex- 
tensive influence over processes in the id, and we 
shall have to find out in what way it is able to de- 
velop such surprising powers. 

It seems to me that the ego obtains this influence 
in virtue of its intimate connections with the percep- 
tual system—connections which, as we know, con- 
stitute its essence and provide the basis of its differ- 
entiation from the id. The function of this system, 
which we have called Pcpt.-Cs., is bound up with 
the phenomenon of consciousness. It receives ex- 
citations not only from outside but from within, and 
endeavours, by means of the sensations of pleasure 
and unpleasure which reach it from these quarters, 
to direct the course of mental events in accordance 
with the pleasure principle. We are very apt to 
think of the ego as powerless against the id; but 
when it is opposed to an instinctual process in the 
id it has only to give a “signal of unpleasure” in 
order to attain its object with the aid of that almost 
omnipotent institution, the pleasure principle. To 
take this situation by itself for a moment, we can 
illustrate it by an example from another field. Let 
us imagine a country in which a certain small fac- 
tion objects to a proposed measure the passage of 
which would have the support of the masses. This 
minority obtains command of the press and by its 
help manipulates the supreme arbiter, “public opin- 
ion,” and so succeeds in preventing the measure 
from being passed. 

But this explanation opens up fresh problems. 
Where does the energy come from which is em- 
ployed for giving the signal of unpleasure? Here we 
may be assisted by the idea that a defence against 
an unwelcome internal process will be modelled 
upon the defence adopted against an external stim- 
ulus, that the ego wards off internal and external 
dangers alike along identical lines. In the case of 
external danger the organism has recourse to at- 
tempts at flight. The first thing it does is to with- 
draw cathexis from the perception of the dangerous 
object; later on it discovers that it is a better plan 
to perform muscular movements of such a sort as 
will render perception of the dangerous object im- 


possible even in the absence of any refusal to per- 
ceive it—that it is a better plan, that is, to remove 
itself from the sphere of danger. Repression is an 
equivalent of this attempt at flight. The ego with- 
draws its (preconscious) cathexis from the instinc- 
tual representative that is to be repressed and uses 
that cathexis for the purpose of releasing unpleasure 
(anxiety). The problem of how anxiety arises in 
connection with repression may be no simple one; 
but we may legitimately hold firmly to the idea that 
the ego is the actual seat of anxiety and give up our 
earlier view that the cathectic energy of the re- 
pressed impulse is automatically turned into anxiety. 
If I expressed myself earlier in the latter sense, I was 
giving a phenomenological description and not a 
metapsychological account of what was occurring. 

This brings us to a further question: how is it 
possible, from an economic point of view, for a 
mere process of withdrawal and discharge, like the 
withdrawing of a preconscious ego-cathexis, to pro- 
duce unpleasure or anxiety, seeing that, according 
to our assumptions, unpleasure and anxiety can only 
arise as a result of an increase in cathexis? The reply 
is that this causal sequence should not be explained 
from an economic point of view. Anxiety is not 
newly created in repression; it is reproduced as an 
affective state in accordance with an already existing 
mnemic image. If we go further and enquire into 
the origin of that anxiety—and of affects in general 
—we shall be leaving the realm of pure psychology 
and entering the borderland of physiology. Affective 
states have become incorporated in the mind as pre- 
cipitates of primaeval traumatic experiences, and 
when a similar situation occurs they are revived like 
mnemic symbols. I do not think I have been wrong 
in Jikening them to the more recent and individually 
acquired hysterical attack and in regarding them as 
its normal prototypes. In man and the higher ani- 
mals it would seem that the act of birth, as the indi- 
vidual’s first experience of anxiety, has given the 
affect of anxiety certain characteristic forms of ex- 
pression. But, while acknowledging this connection, 
we must not lay undue stress on it nor overlook the 
fact that biological necessity demands that a situa- 
tion of danger should have an affective symbol, so 
that a symbol of this kind would have to be created 
in any case. Moreover, I do not think that we are 
justified in assuming that whenever there is an out- 
break of anxiety something like a reproduction of 
the situation of birth goes on in the mind. It is not 
even certain whether hysterical attacks, though they 
were originally traumatic reproductions of this sort, 
retain that character permanently. 

As I have shown elsewhere, most of the repres- 
sions with which we have to deal in our therapeutic 
work are cases of after-pressure. They presuppose 
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the operation of earlier, primal repressions which 
exert an attraction on the more recent situation. Far 
too little is known as yet about the background and 
preliminary stages of repression. There is a danger 
of overestimating the part played in repression by 
the super-ego. We cannot at present say whether it 
is perhaps the emergence of the super-ego which 
provides the line of demarcation between primal 
repression and after-pressure. At any rate, the earli- 
est outbreaks of anxiety, which are of a very intense 
kind, occur before the super-ego has become differ- 
entiated. It is highly probable that the immediate 
precipitating causes of primal repressions are quan- 
titative factors such as an excessive degree of excita- 
tion and the breaking through of the protective 
shield against stimullt. 

This mention of the protective shield sounds a 
note which recalls to us the fact that repression oc- 
curs in two different situations—namely, when an 
undesirable instinctual impulse is aroused by some 
external perception, and when it arises internally 
without any such provocation. We shall return to 
this difference later. But the protective shield exists 
only in regard to external stimuli, not in regard to 
internal instinctual demands. 

So long as we direct our attention to the ego’s 
attempt at flight we shall get no nearer to the subject 
of symptom-formation. A symptom arises from an 
instinctual impulse which has been detrimentally 
affected by repression. If the ego, by making use of 
the signal of unpleasure, attains its object of com- 
pletely suppressing the instinctual impulse, we learn 
nothing of how this has happened. We can only find 
out about it from those cases in which repression 
must be described as having to a greater or less 
extent failed. In this event the position, generally 
speaking, is that the instinctual impulse has found a 
substitute in spite of repression, but a substitute 
which is very much reduced, displaced and inhibited 
and which is no longer recognizable as a satisfac- 
tion. And when the substitutive impulse is carried 
out there is no sensation of pleasure; its carrying 
out has, instead, the quality of a compulsion. 

In thus degrading a process of satisfaction to a 
symptom, repression displays its power in a further 
respect. The substitutive process is prevented, if 
possible, from finding discharge through motility; 
and even if this cannot be done, the process is forced 
to expend itself in making alterations in the subject’s 
own body and is not permitted to impinge upon the 
external world. It must not be transformed into 
action. For, as we know, in repression the ego is 
operating under the influence of external reality and 
therefore it debars the substitutive process from 
having any effect upon that reality. 


Just as the ego controls the path to action in re- 
gard to the external world, so it controls access to 
consciousness. Jn repression it exercises its power in 
both directions, acting in the one manner upon the 
instinctual impulse itself and in the other upon the 
[psychical] representative of that impulse. At 
this point it is relevant to ask how I can reconcile 
this acknowledgement of the might of the ego with 
the description of its position which I gave in The 
Ego and the Id. In that book I drew a picture of its 
dependent relationship to the id and to the super- 
ego and revealed how powerless and apprehensive 
it was in regard to both and with what an effort it 
maintained its show of superiority over them. This 
view has been widely echoed in psycho-analytic 
literature. Many writers have laid much stress on 
the weakness of the ego in relation to the id and of 
our rational elements in the face of the daemonic 
forces within us; and they display a strong tendency 
to make what I have said into a corner-stone of a 
psycho-analytic Weltanschauung. Yet surely the 
psycho-analyst, with his knowledge of the way in 
which repression works, should, of all people, be 
restrained from adopting such an extreme and one- 
sided view. 


B. On Displacement* 


In the case of the complicated and confused 
dreams with which we are now concerned, con- 
densation and dramatization alone are not enough 
to account for the whole of the impression that 
we gain of the dissimilarity between the content 
of the dream and the dream-thoughts. We have evi- 
dence of the operation of a third factor, and this 
evidence deserves careful sifting. 

First and foremost, when by means of analysis 
we have arrived at a knowledge of the dream- 
thoughts, we observe that the manifest dream-con- 
tent deals with quite different material from the 
latent thoughts. This, to be sure, is no more than an 
appearance, which evaporates under closer exami- 
nation, for we find ultimately that the whole of the 
dream-content is derived from the dream-thoughts, 
and that almost all the dream-thoughts are repre- 
sented in the dream-content. Nevertheless, some- 
thing of the distinction still remains. What stands 
out boldly and clearly in the dream as its essential 
content must, after analysis, be satisfied with play- 
ing an extremely subordinate role among the dream- 


* Reprinted from The Standard Edition of the Com- 
plete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud (London: 
Hogarth Press, 1958), V. 654-657 with the permission of 
The Hogarth Press and W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 
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thoughts; and what, on the evidence of our feelings, 
can claim to be the most prominent among the 
dream- -thoughts is either not present at all as idea- 
tional material in the content of the dream or is only 
remotely alluded to in some obscure region of it. 
We may put it in this way: in the course of the 
dream-work the psychical intensity passes over from 
the thoughts and ideas to which it properly belongs 
on to others which in our judgement have no claim 
to any such emphasis. No other process contributes 
so much to concealing the meaning of a dream and 
to making the connection between the dream-con- 
tent and the dream-thoughts unrecognizable. In 
the course of this process, which I shall describe as 
“dream-displacement,” the psychical intensity, sig- 
nificance or affective potentiality of the thoughts is, 
as we further find, transformed into sensory vivid- 
ness. We assume as a matter of course that the most 
distinct element in the manifest content of a dream 
is the most important one; but in fact [owing to the 
displacement that has occurred] it is often an indis- 
tinct element which turns out to be the most direct 
derivative of the essential dream-thought. 

What I have called dream-displacement might 
equally be described fin Nietzsche’s phrase] as “a 
transvaluation of psychical values.” I shall not ate 
given an exhaustive estimate of this phenomenon, 
however, unless I add that this work of displacement 
or transvaluation is performed to a very varying 
degree in different dreams. There are dreams which 
come about almost without any displacement. These 
are the ones which make sense and are intelligible, 
such, for instance, as those which we have recog- 
nized as undisguised wishful dreams. On the other 
hand, there are dreams in which not a single piece 
of the dream-thoughts has retained its own psychi- 
cal value, or in which everything that is essential in 
the dream-thoughts has been replaced by something 
trivial. And we can find a complete series of transi- 
tional cases between these two extremes. The more 
obscure and confused a dream appears to be, the 
greater the share in its construction which may be 
attributed to the factor of displacement. 

Our specimen dream exhibits displacement to this 
extent at least, that its content seems to have a dif- 
ferent centre from its dream-thoughts. In the fore- 
ground of the dream-content a prominent place is 
taken by a situation in which a woman seems to be 
making advances to me; while in the dream- -thoughts 
the chief emphasis is laid on a wish for once to enjoy 
unselfish love, Jove which “costs nothing’”—an idea 
concealed behind the phrase about “beautiful eyes” 
and the far-fetched allusion to “spinach.” 

If we undo dream-displacement by means of anal- 
ysis, we obtain what seems to be completely trust- 


worthy information on two much-disputed prob- 
lems concerning dreams; as to their instigators and 
as to their connection with waking life. There are 
dreams which immediately reveal their derivation 
from events of the day; there are others in which no 
trace of any such derivation is to be discovered. If 
we seek the help of analysis, we find that every 
dream without any possible exception goes back to 
an impression of the past few days, or, it is probably 
more correct to say, of the day immediately preced- 
ing the dream, of the “dream-day.” The impression 
which plays the part of dream-instigator may be 
such an important one that we feel no surprise at 
being concerned with it in the daytime, and in that 
case we rightly speak of the dream as carrying on 
with the significant interests of our waking life. As a 
rule, however, if a connection is to be found in the 
content of the dream with any impression of the pre- 
vious day, that impression is so trivial, insignificant 
and unmemorable, that it is only with difficulty that 
we ourselves can recall it. And in such cases the con- 
tent of the dream itself, even if it is connected and 
intelligible, seems to be concerned with the most in- 
different trivialities, which would be unworthy of 
our interest if we were awake. A good deal of the 
contempt in which dreams are held is due to the 
preference thus shown in their content for what is 
indifferent and trivial. 

Analysis does away with the misleading appear- 
ance upon which this derogatory judgement is 
founded. If the content of a dream puts forward 
some indifferent impression as being its instigator, 
analysis invariably brings to light a significant ex- 
perience, and one by which the dreamer has good 
reason to be stirred. This experience has been re- 
placed by the indifferent one, with which it is con- 
nected by copious associative links. Where the con- 
tent of the dream treats of insignificant and un- 
interesting ideational material, analysis uncovers 
the numerous associative paths connecting these 
trivialities with things that are of the highest psychi- 
cal importance in the dreamer’s estimation. If what 
make their way into the content of dreams are im- 
pressions and material which are indifferent and 
trivial rather than justifiably stirring and interesting, 
that is only the effect of the process of displacement. 
If we answer our questions about dream-instigators 
and the connection between dreaming and daily 
affairs on the basis of the new insight we have gained 
from replacing the manifest by the latent content of 
dreams, we arrive at these conclusions: dreams are 
never concerned with things which we should not 
think it worth while to be concerned with during the 
day, and trivialities which do not affect us during the 
day are unable to pursue us in our sleep. 
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What was the dream-instigator in the specimen 
that we have chosen for analysis? It was the defi- 
nitely insignificant event of my friend giving me a 
drive inacab free of cost. The situation in the dream 
at the table d’héte contained an allusion to this in- 
significant precipitating cause, for in my conversa- 
tion I had compared the taximeter cab with a table 
d’héte. But I can also point to the important experi- 
ence which was represented by this trivial one. A 
few days earlier I had paid out a considerable sum 
of money on behalf of a member of my family of 
whom I am fond. No wonder, said the dream- 
thoughts, if this person were to feel grateful to me: 
love of that sort would not be “free of cost.” Love 
that is free of cost, however, stood in the forefront 
of the dream-thoughts. The fact that not long before 
I had had several cab-drives with the relative in 
question, made it possible for the cab-drive with my 
friend to remind me of my connections with this 
other person. 

The indifferent impression which becomes a 
dream-instigator owing to associations of this kind 
is subject to a further condition which does not 
apply to the true source of the dream: it must al- 
ways be a recent impression, derived from the 
dream-day. 

I cannot leave the subject of dream-displacement 
without drawing attention to a remarkable process 
which occurs in the formation of dreams and in 
which condensation and displacement combine to 
produce the resuit. In considering condensation we 
have already seen the way in which two ideas in the 
dream-thoughts which have something in common, 
some point of contact, are replaced in the dream- 
content by a composite idea, in which a relatively 
distinct nucleus represents what they have in com- 
mon, while indistinct subordinate details correspond 
to the respects in which they differ from each other. 
If displacement takes place in addition to condensa- 
tion, what is constructed is not a composite idea but 
an “intermediate common entity,” which stands in 
a relation to the two different elements similar to 
that in which the resultant in a parallelogram of 
forces stands to its components. For instance, in the 
content of one of my dreams there was a question 
of an injection with propyl. To begin with, the 
analysis only led me to an indifferent experience 
which had acted as dream-instigator, and in which 
a part was played by amyl. I was not yet able to 
justify the confusion between amyl and propyl. In 
the group of ideas behind this same dream, however, 
there was also a recollection of my first visit to 
Munich, where I had been struck by the Propylaea.' 
The details of the analysis made it plausible to sup- 


1. A ceremonial portico on the Athenian model. 


pose that it was the influence of this second group 
of ideas upon the first one that was responsible for 
the displacement from amyl to propyl. Propyl is as 
it were an intermediate idea between amyl and 
Propylaea, and found its way into the content of 
the dream as a kind of compromise, by means of 
simultaneous condensation and displacement.” 


C..On (Projection... 


In my Three Essays on the Theory of Sexuality, 
I have expressed the opinion that each stage in the 
development of psychosexuality affords a possibility 
of “fixation” and thus of a dispositional point. 
People who have not freed themselves completely 
from the stage of narcissism—who, that is to say, 
have at that point a fixation which may operate as 
a disposition to a later illness—are exposed to the 
danger that some unusually intense wave of libido, 
finding no other outlet, may lead to a sexualization 
of their social instincts and so undo the sublima- 
tions which they had achieved in the course of 
their development. This result may be produced by 
anything that causes the libido to flow backwards 
(i.e. that causes a “regression”): whether, on the 
one hand, the libido becomes collaterally reinforced 
owing to some disappointment over a woman, or is 
directly dammed up owing to a mishap in social 
relations with other men—both of these being 
instances of “frustration;” or whether, on the other 
hand, there is a general intensification of the libido, 
so that it becomes too powerful to find an outlet 
along the channels which are already open to it, and 
consequently bursts through its banks at the weak- 
est spot. Since our analyses show that paranoics 
endeavour to protect themselves against any such 
sexualization of their social instinctual cathexes, 
we are driven to suppose that the weak spot in their 
development is to be looked for somewhere be- 
tween the stages of auto-erotism, narcissism and 
homosexuality, and that their disposition to illness 
(which may perhaps be susceptible of more precise 
definition) must be located in that region. A similar 
disposition would have to be assigned to patients 
suffering from Kraepelin’s dementia praecox or 
(as Bleuler has named it) schizophrenia; and we 
shall hope later on to find clues which will enable 


af 


2. The dream from which this detail is taken was the 
first one to be exhaustively analyzed by Freud. It is 
reported at length in The Interpretation of Dreams. 

* Reprinted from The Standard Edition of the Complete 
Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud (London: Hogarth 
Press, 1958) XII, 61-66, with the permission of The 
Hogarth Press. 
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us to trace back the differences between the two 
disorders (as regards both the form they take and 
the course they run) to corresponding differences 
in the patients’ dispositional fixations. 


In taking the view, then, that what lies at the 
core of the conflict in cases of paranoia among 
males is a homosexual wishful phantasy of loving 
a man, we shall certainly not forget that the con- 
firmation of such an important hypothesis can only 
follow upon the investigation of a large number of 
instances of every variety of paranoic disorder. We 
must therefore be prepared, if need be, to limit our 
assertion to a single type of paranoia. Nevertheless, 
it is a remarkable fact that the familiar principal 
forms of paranoia can all be represented as con- 
tradictions of the single proposition: “J (a man) 
love him (a man),” and indeed that they exhaust all 
the possible ways in which such contradictions could 
be formulated. 

The proposition “I (a man) love him” is con- 
tradicted by: 

(a) Delusions of persecution; for they loudly 
assert: 

“I do not love him—] hate him.” 

This contradiction, which must have run thus in 
the unconscious, cannot, however, become con- 
scious to a paranoic in this form. The mechanism 
of symptom-formation in paranoia requires that 
internal perceptions—feelings—shall be replaced 
by external perceptions. Consequently the propo- 
sition “I hate him” becomes transformed by pro- 
jection into another one: “He hates (persecutes) 
me, which will justify me in hating him.” And thus 
the impelling unconscious feeling makes its appear- 
ance as though it were the consequence of an ex- 
ternal perception: 

“I do not love him—lI hate him, because HE 
PERSECUTES ME.” 

Observation leaves room for no doubt that the 
persecutor is some one who was once loved. 

(6) Another element is chosen for contradiction 
in erotomania, which remains totally unintelligible 
on any other view: 

“T do not love him—TI love her.” 

And in obedience to the same need for projection, 
the proposition is transformed into: “I observe that 
She loves me.” 

“J do not love him—I love her, because SHE 
LOVES ME.” 

Many cases of erotomania might give an impres- 
sion that they could be satisfactorily explained as 
being exaggerated or distorted heterosexual] fixa- 
tions, if our attention were not attracted by the 
circumstance that these infatuations invariably be- 


gin, not with any internal perception of loving, but 
with an external perception of being loved. But in 
this form of paranoia the intermediate proposition 
“I love her” can also become conscious, because 
the contradiction between it and the original propo- 
sition is not a diametrical one, not so irreconcilable 
as that between love and hate: it is, after all, pos- 
sible to love her as well as him. It can thus come 
about that the proposition which has been substi- 
tuted by projection (“she loves me”) may make 
way again for the “basic language” proposition 
“I love her.” 

(c) The third way in which the original proposi- 
tion can be contradicted would be by delusions of 
jealousy which we can study in the characteristic 
forms in which they appear in each sex. 

(1) Alcoholic delusions of jealousy. The part 
played by alcohol in this disorder is intelligible in 
every way. We know that that source of pleasure 
removes inhibitions and undoes sublimations. It is 
not infrequently disappointment over a woman 
that drives a man to drink—but this means, as a 
rule, that he resorts to the public-house and to the 
company of men, who afford him the emotional 
satisfaction which he has failed to get from his wife 
at home. If now these men become the objects of 
a strong libidinal cathexis in his unconscious, he 
will ward it off with the third kind of contradiction: 

“Jt is not J who love the man—she loves him,” 
and he suspects the woman in relation to all the 
men whom he himself is tempted to love. 

Distortion by means of projection is necessarily 
absent in this instance, since, with the change of 
the subject who loves, the whole process is in any 
case thrown outside the self. The fact that the 
woman loves the men is a matter of external per- 
ception to him; whereas the facts that he himself 
does not love but hates, or that he himself loves 
not this but that person, are matters of internal 
perception. 

(2) Delusions of jealousy in women are exactly 
analogous. 

“Tt is not J who love the women—he loves them.” 
The jealous woman suspects her husband in relation 
to all the women by whom she is herself attracted 
owing to her homosexuality and the dispositional 
effect of her excessive narcissism. The influence of 
the time of life at which her fixation occurred is 
clearly shown by the selection of the love-objects 
which she imputes to her husband; they are often 
old and quite inappropriate for a real love relation 
—revivals of the nurses and servants and girls who 
were her friends in childhood, or sisters who were 
her actual rivals. 

Now it might be supposed that a proposition con- 
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sisting of three terms, such as “J love him,” could 
only be contradicted in three different ways. De- 
lusions of jealousy contradict the subject, delusions 
of persecution contradict the verb, and erotomania 
contradicts the object. But in fact a fourth kind of 
contradiction is possible—namely, one which re- 
jects the proposition as a whole: 

“I do not love at all—I do not love any one.” And 
since, after all, one’s libido must go somewhere, 
this proposition seems to be the psychological 
equivalent of the proposition: “I love only my- 
self.” So that this kind of contradiction would 
give us megalomania, which we may regard as a 
sexual overvaluation of the ego and may thus set 
beside the overvaluation of the love-object with 
which we are already familiar. 

It is of some importance in connection with 
other parts of the theory of paranoia to notice that 
we can detect an element of megalomania in most 
other forms of paranoic disorder. We are justified 
in assuming that megalomania is essentially of an 
infantile nature and that, as development proceeds, 
it is sacrificed to social considerations. Similarly, an 
individual’s megalomania is never so vehemently 
suppressed as when he is in the grip of an over- 
powering love: 


Denn wo die Lieb’ erwachet, stirbt 
das Ich, der finstere Despot.’ 

After this discussion of the unexpectedly im- 
portant part played by homosexual wishful phan- 
tasies in. paranoia, let us return to the two factors in 
which we expected from the first to find the dis- 
tinguishing marks of paranoia, namely, the mecha- 
nisms by which the symptoms are formed and the 
mechanism by which repression is brought about. 

We certainly have no right to begin by assuming 
that these two mechanisms are identical, and that 
symptom-formation follows the same path as re- 
pression each proceeding along it, perhaps, in an 
opposite direction. Nor does there seem to be any 
great probability that such an identity exists. Never- 
theless, we shall refrain from expressing any opin- 
ion on the subject until we have completed our in- 
vestigation. 

The most striking characteristics of symptom- 
formation in paranoia is the process which deserves 
the name of projection. 


1. From the Ghazals of Muhammad ibn Muhammad 
(Jalal al-Din) Rimi, translated by Rtickert. 
[For when the flames of love arise, 
Then Self, the Gloomy tyrant, dies. 
In Rtickert’s version the word ‘dunkele’ (‘dark’) ap- 
pears in place of ‘finstere’.] 
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MERICAN WRITERS, TO A 
greater extent than most, have perceived the subtle 
by-play between society and the individual, how the 
individual develops a sense of self through partici- 
pation in social interaction, and yet how this sense 
of self requires a feeling of separation from others. 
J. M. Baldwin’ gave an early expression of the idea 
that “the real self is the bipolar self, the social self, 
the socius.” With Cooley, we have the idea that the 
self is a mirror of others, that it is through the per- 
ception of others and the control of others that the 
child develops a self capable of autonomous action. 
Cooley had a clear idea of the specificity of the 
social fact and of its ideal nature. In fact, he could 
have paraphrased Durkheim by stating that society 
is in the minds of individuals through the ideas they 
have of one another. 

G. H. Mead’s emphasis is more behavioristic but 
develops essentially the same views. The excerpt in 
this section should be read in conjunction with the 
excerpt from the same author in Section B of Part 
One. Mead offers a more developed theory of the 
growth of the self through the use of language and 
gestures to participation in the play and the game. 
The interactional process gives rise to the symbolic 
process. The more complex the society in which the 
self participates, the more differentiated the sym- 
bolic process. | 

With Piaget, some of the principles of the rela- 
tionship between social participation and the cogni- 
tive structure of the personality begin to be spelled 
out. Egocentrism leads to defects in logic and to 
moral realism. Increasing co-operation with peers 
permits the development of rationalized conformity, 
which Durkheim would have described as organic 


1. J. M. Baldwin: Social and Ethical Interpretations, 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1897, chap. i. 


EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Processes of Socialization 


by Jesse R. Pitts 


solidarity. Piaget thus brings out the educative im- 
portance of the peer group, a factor which is often 
overlooked in the stress on parental authority and 
school curriculum. What we miss in Piaget is a moti- 
vational force behind co-operation and the surren- 
der of egocentrism. How does the child come to dif- 
ferentiate between the cognitive valence and the 
cathectic valence of an object? Does not moral real- 
ism remain an intrinsic feature of the adult person- 
ality both as a regressive potential, and as the non- 
rational element of value commitment? 

Freudian psychology, for all its focus on motiva- 
tion, does not contradict Piaget’s description of 
child thought. Autism, of course, is a concept cre- 
ated by Bleuler, the author of the great classic 
text in schizophrenia. Primary process and oral 
omnipotence are concepts that are somewhat equiv- 
alent to autism and egocentrism. Freud, however, 
attaches himself to the cathectic meaning of chil- 
dren’s behavior and verbalizations, rather than to 
logical cohesion. While Piaget’s stages of the child’s 
growth are given in terms of thought processes, 
Freud describes these stages in terms of the primacy 
of certain erogenous zones—oral, anal, and phallic. 
Freud sees the transition from one stage to the other 
as a self-contained development, like embryological 
growth. Somehow the libido contained in love 
makes the object choice which integrates with the 
tensions of the dominant erogenous zone. Otherwise 
we have neurosis. Even though Freud was highly 
aware of the social factors which made essential the 
frustration of sexual libido and the necessity of the 
incest taboo, in 1904 he still held to an organic the- 
ory of stages. 

The excerpt on the psychology of women was 
published nearly thirty years later and gives a much 
larger part to the social factor, especially to the 
family relationship. We may not accept penis envy 
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as a special cause of the strong ambivalence of the 
girl toward her mother who is seen, supposedly, as 
responsible for the daughter’s being born without a 
penis. On the other hand, the special relation of the 
girl to the oedipus conflict seems a most valuable in- 
sight. The girl is helped in giving up her ambivalent 
attachment to the mother by the sensualization of 
her relationship to the father. Because of the libid- 
inal nature of this second tie, she can never reach 
the boy’s level in the repression of dependent ca- 
thexes. Nor is her superego as fully formed, since the 
processes of reaction-formation are relatively little 
involved in her relation to the father, who intruded 
upon her possession of the mother. The reader may 
note that in describing how the girl takes the role of 
the mother “whom she has set aside,” Freud comes 
very close to the role concept of the internalized 
object. 


1. The Social Self 


BY CHARLES H. COOLEY 


IT IS WELL to say at the outset that by 
the word “self” in this discussion is meant simply 
that which is designated in common speech by the 
pronouns of the first person singular, “I,” “me,” 
“my,” “mine,” and “myself.” “Self” and “ego” are 
used by metaphysicians and moralists in many 
other senses, more or less remote from the “I” of 
daily speech and thought, and with these I wish 
to have as little to do as possible. What is here dis- 
cussed is what psychologists call the empirical self, 
the self that can be apprehended or verified by 
ordinary observation. I qualify it by the word social 
not as implying the existence of a self that is not 
social—for I think that the “I” of common lan- 
guage always has more or less distinct reference 
to other people as well as the speaker—but because 
I wish to emphasize and dwell upon the social as- 
pect of it. 

a * * 
The distinctive thing in the idea for which the 
pronouns of the first person are names is apparently 


Reprinted from The Two Majer Works of Charles H. 
Cooley: Human Nature and the Social Order & Social 
Organization (Glencoe, [l.: The Free Press, 1956), Part 
II, pp. 168~70, 171, 179-85, 187-88, 189-92, 193-94, 
196-200, 202-7, with the permission of The Free Press. 


The section on socialization would not be com- 
plete without Durkheim’s discussion of discipline. 
It undoubtedly suffers from certain obsolete psycho- 
logical premises. Nevertheless, it brings out a crucial 
point often overlooked by pseudo-Freudian educa- 
tional theories: discipline is indispensable to the 
equilibrium of the child. What the child loses in 
random frustrations he gains in the stabilization 
of the outside environment and of his own moti- 
vational system. As Freud might have put it: 
discipline is an aspect of the pleasure principle. 
In fact, it removes much of the sting of the im- 
mediate frustration by making the latter a prep- 
aration for and a guarantee of a future satisfac- 
tion. Discipline organizes internalized objects into a 
meaningful whole. Without discipline, unlimited de- 
sires interfere with one another and condemn the 
personality to the boundless frustration of anomie. 


a characteristic kind of feeling which may be called 
the my-feeling or sense of appropriation. Almost 
any sort of ideas may be associated with this feel- 
ing, and so come to be named “I” or “mine,” but 
the feeling, and that alone it would seem, is the 
determining factor in the matter. As Professor 
James says in his admirable discussion of the self, 
the words “me” and “self” designate “all the 
things which have the power to produce in a stream 
of consciousness excitement of a certain peculiar 
sort.” This view is very fully set forth by Profes- 
sor Hiram M. Stanley, whose work, “The Evolu- 
tionary Psychology of Feeling,” has an extremely 
suggestive chapter on self-feeling. 

I do not mean that the feeling aspect of the self 
is necessarily more important than any other, but 
that it is the immediate and decisive sign and proof 
of what “I” is; there is no appeal from it; if we go 
behind it it must be to study its history and condi- 
tions, not to question its authority. But, of course 
his study of history and conditions may be quite a 
profitable as the direct contemplation of self-feet- 
ing. What I would wish to do is to present each as- 
pect in its proper light. 

The emotion or feeling of self may be regarded 
as instinctive, and was doubtless evolved in con- 
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nection with its important function in stimulating 
and unifying the special activities of individuals.’ 
It is thus very profoundly rooted in the history of 
the human race and apparently indispensable to any 
plan of life at all similar to ours. It seems to exist 
in a vague though vigorous form at the birth of each 
individual, and, like other instinctive ideas or germs 
of ideas, to be defined and developed by experience, 
becoming associated, or rather incorporated, with 
muscular, visual, and other sensations; with per- 
ceptions, apperceptions, and conceptions of every 
degree of complexity and of infinite variety of 
content; and, especially, with personal ideas. Mean- 
time the feeling itself does not remain unaltered, 
but undergoes differentiation and refinement just 
as does any other sort of crude innate feeling. 
Thus, while retaining under every phase its charac- 
teristic tone or flavor, it breaks up into innumerable 
self-sentiments. And concrete self-feeling, as it ex- 
ists in mature persons, is a whole made up of these 
various sentiments, along with a good deal of primi- 
tive emotion not thus broken up. It partakes fully 
of the general development of the mind, but never 
loses that peculiar gusto of appropriation that 
causes us to name a thought with a first-personal 
pronoun. : 

The social self is simply any idea, or system 
of ideas, drawn from the communicative life, 
that the mind cherishes as its own. Self-feeling has 
its chief scope within the general life, not outside of 
it; the special endeavor or tendency of which it is 
the emotional aspect finds its principal field of exer- 
cise in a world of personal forces, reflected in the 
mind by a world of personal impressions. 

As connected with the thought of other persons 
the self idea is always a consciousness of the pe- 
culiar or differentiated aspect of one’s life, because 
that is the aspect that has to be sustained by pur- 
pose and endeavor, and its more aggressive forms 
tend to attach themselves to whatever one finds to 
be at once congenial to one’s own tendencies and at 
variance with those of others with whom one is in 
mental contact. It is here that they are most needed 
to serve their function of stimulating characteristic 
activity, of fostering those personal variations which 
the general plan of life seems to require. Heaven, 
says Shakespeare, doth divide 


“The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavor in continual motion,” 


and self-feeling is one of the means by which this 
diversity is achieved. 


1. It is, perhaps, to be thought of as a more general 
instinct, of which anger, etc., are differentiated forms, 
tather than as standing by itself. 


Agreeably to this view we find that the aggres- 
sive self manifests itself most conspicuously in an 
appropriativeness of objects of common desire, cor- 
responding to the individual’s need of power over 
such objects to secure his own peculiar develop- 
ment, and to the danger of opposition from others 
who also need them. And this extends from material 
objects to lay hold, in the same spirit, of the at- 
tentions and affections of other people, of all sorts 
of plans and ambitions, including the noblest special 
purposes the mind can entertain, and indeed of any 
conceivable idea which may come to seem a part 
of one’s life and in need of assertion against some 
one else. The attempt to limit the word self and 
its derivatives to the lower aims of personality is 
quite arbitrary; at variance with common sense 
as expressed by the emphatic use of “I” in con- 
nection with the sense of duty and other high mo- 
tives, and unphilosophical as ignoring the function 
of the self as the organ of specialized endeavor of 
higher as well as lower kinds. 

That the “I” of common speech has a meaning 
which includes some sort of reference to other per- 
sons is involved in the very fact that the word and 
the ideas it stands for are phenomena of language 
and the communicative life. It is doubtful whether 
it is possible to use language at all without thinking 
more or less distinctly of some one else, and cer- 
tainly the things to which we give names and which 
have a large place in reflective thought are almost 
always those which are impressed upon us by our 
contact with other people. Where there is no com- 
munication there can be no nomenclature and no 
developed thought. What we call “me,” “mine,” or 
“myself” is, then, not something separate from the 
general life, but the most interesting part of it, a 
part whose interest arises from the very fact that it 
is both general and individual. That is, we care for 
it just because it is that phase of the mind that is 
living and striving in the common life, trying to 
impress itself upon the minds of others. “I” is a 
militant social tendency, working to hold and en- 
large its place in the general current of tendencies. 
So far as it can it waxes, as all life does. To think 
of it as apart from society is a palpable absurdity 
of which no one could be guilty who really saw it as 
a fact of life. 


“Der Mensch erkennt sich nur im Menschen, nur 
Das Leben lehret jedem was er sei.” 


If a thing has no relation to others of which one 
is conscious he is unlikely to think of it at all, and 
if he does think of it he cannot, it seems to me, re- 


2. “Only in man does man know himself; life alone 
teaches each one what he is.”—Goethe, Tasso, act 2, 
sc. 3. 
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gard it as emphatically his. The appropriative sense 
is always the shadow, as it were, of the common life, 
and when we have it we have a sense of the Jatter 
in connection with it. Thus, if we think of a se- 
cluded part of the woods as “ours,” it is because we 
think, also, that others do not go there. As regards 
the body I doubt if we have a vivid my-feeling 
about any part of it which is not thought of, how- 
ever vaguely, as having some actual or possible 
reference to some one else. Intense self-conscious- 
ness regarding it arises along with instincts or ex- 
periences which connect it with the thought of 
others. Internal organs, like the liver, are not 
thought of as peculiarly ours unless we are trying 
to communicate something regarding them, as, for 
instance, when they are giving us trouble and we 
are trying to get sympathy. 

“IT,” then, is not all of the mind, but a peculiarly 
central, vigorous, and well-knit portion of it, not 
separate from the rest but gradually merging into 
it, and yet having a certain practical distinctness, 
so that a man generally shows clearly enough by his 
language and behavior what his “I” is as distin- 
guished from thoughts he does not appropriate. It 
may be thought of, as already suggested, under the 
analogy of a central colored area on a lighted wall. 
It might also, and perhaps more justly, be compared 
to the nucleus of a living cell, not altogether sepa- 
rate from the surrounding matter, out of which in- 
deed it is formed, but more active and definitely 
organized. 

The reference to other persons involved in the 
sense of self may be distinct and particular, as when 
a boy is ashamed to have his mother catch him at 
something she has forbidden, or it may be vague 
and general, as when one is ashamed to do some- 
thing which only his conscience, expressing his 
sense of social responsibility, detects and dis- 
approves; but it is always there. There is no sense 
of “I,” as in pride or shame, without its correlative 
sense of you, or he, or they. Even the miser gloating 
over his hidden gold can feel the “mine” only as 
he is aware of the world of men over whom he has 
secret power; and the case is very similar with all 
kinds of hid treasure. Many painters, sculptors, 
and writers have loved to withhold their work from 
the world, fondling it in seclusion until they were 
quite done with it; but the delight in this, as in all 
secrets, depends upon a sense of the value of what 
is concealed. 


# * * 


In a very large and interesting class of cases the 
social reference takes the form of a somewhat defi- 
nite imagination of how one’s self—that is any 
idea he appropriates—appears in a particular mind, 
and the kind of self-feeling one has is determined 


by the attitude toward this attributed to that other 
mind. A social self of this sort might be called the 
reflected or looking-glass self: 


“Fach to each a looking-glass 
Reflects the other that doth pass.” 


As we see our face, figure, and dress in the glass, 
and are interested in them because they are ours, 
and pleased or otherwise with them according as 
they do or do not answer to what we should like 
them to be; so in imagination we perceive in an- 
other’s mind some thought of our appearance, 
manners, aims, deeds, character, friends, and so on, 
and are variously affected by it. 

A self-idea of this sort seems to have three prin- 
cipal elements: the imagination of our appearance 
to the other person; the imagination of his judg- 
ment of that appearance and some sort of self- 
feeling, such as pride or mortification. The com- 
parison with a looking-glass hardly suggests the 
second element, the imagined judgment, which is 
quite essential. The thing that moves us to pride 
or shame is not the mere mechanical reflection of 
ourselves, but an imputed sentiment, the imagined 
effect of this reflection upon another’s mind. This 
is evident from the fact that the character and 
weight of that other, in whose mind we see our- 
selves, makes all the difference with our feeling. 
We are ashamed to seem evasive in the presence 
of a straightforward man, cowardly in the presence 
of a brave one, gross in the eyes of a refined one, 
and so on. We always imagine, and in imagining 
share, the judgments of the other mind. A man will 
boast to one person of an action—say some sharp 
transaction in trade—which he would be ashamed 
to own to another. 


* * * 


As suggested in the previous chapter, self-feeling 
may be regarded as in a sense the antithesis, or 
better perhaps, the complement, of that disinter- 
ested and contemplative love that tends to obliterate 
the sense of a divergent individuality. Love of this 
sort has no sense of bounds, but is what we feel 
when we are expanding and assimilating new and 
indeterminate experience, while self-feeling accom- 
panies the appropriating, delimiting, and defending 
of a certain part of experience; the one impels us 
to receive life, the other to individuate it. The 
self, from this point of view, might be regarded as 
a sort of citadel of the mind, fortified without and 
containing selected treasures within, While love is 
an undivided share in the rest of the universe. In 
a healthy mind each contributes to the growth of 
the other: what we love intensely or for a long 
time we are likely to bring within the citadel, and 
to assert as part of ourself. On the other hand, it 
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is only on the basis of a substantial self that a 
person Is capable of progressive sympathy or love. 


The view that “self” and the pronouns of the first 
person are names which the race has learned to 
apply to an instinctive attitude of mind, and which 
each child in turn learns to apply in a similar way, 
was impressed upon me by observing my child M. 
at the time when she was learning to use these 
pronouns. When she was two years and two weeks 
old I was surprised to discover that she had a clear 
notion of the first and second persons when used 
possessively. When asked, “Where is your nose?” 
she would put her hand upon it and say “my.” She 
also understood that when some one else said “my” 
and touched an object, it meant something opposite 
to what was meant when she touched the same 
object and used the same word. Now, any one who 
will exercise his imagination upon the question how 
this matter must appear to a mind having no means 
of knowing anything about “I” and “my” except 
what it learns by hearing them used, will see that it 
should be very puzzling. Unlike other words, the 
personal pronouns have, apparently, no uniform 
meaning, but convey different and even opposite 
ideas when employed by different persons. It seems 
remarkable that children should master the prob- 
lem before they arrive at considerable power of 
abstract reasoning. How should a little girl of two, 
not particularly reflective, have discovered that 
“my” was not the sign of a definite object like 
other words, but meant something different with 
each person who used it? And, still more surprising, 
how should she have achieved the correct use of 
it with reference to herself which, it would seem, 
could not be copied from any one else, simply 
because no one else used it to describe what be- 
longed to her? The meaning of words is learned 
by associating them with other phenomena. But 
how is it possible to learn the meaning of one 
which, as used by others, is never associated with 
the same phenomenon as when properly used by 
one’s self? Watching her use of the first person, I 
was at once struck with the fact that she employed 
it almost wholly in a possessive sense, and that, 
too, when in an aggressive, self-assertive mood. It 
was extremely common to see R. tugging at one 
end of a plaything and M. at the other, screaming, 
“My, my.” “Me” was sometimes nearly equivalent 
to “my,” and was also employed to call attention 
to herself when she wanted something done for 
her. Another common use of “my” was to demand 
something she did not have at all. Thus if R. had 
something the like of which she wanted, say a cart, 
she would exclaim, “Where’s my cart?” 

It seemed to me that she might have learned 


the use of these pronouns about as follows. The 
self-feeling had always been there. From the first 
week she had wanted things and cried and fought 
for them. She had also become familiar by observa- 
tion and opposition with similar appropriative 
activities on the part of R. Thus she not only had 
the feeling herself, but by associating it with its 
visible expression had probably divined it, sym- 
pathized with it, resented it, in others. Grasping, 
tugging, and screaming would be associated with 
the feeling in her own case and would recall the 
feeling when observed in others. They would con- 
stitute a language, precedent to the use of first- 
personal pronouns, to express the self-idea. All was 
ready, then, for the word to name this experience. 
She now observed that R., when contentiously 
appropriating something, frequently exclaimed, 
“my,” “mine,” “give it to me,” “I want it,” and the 
like. Nothing more natural, then, than that she 
should adopt these words as names for a frequent 
and vivid experience with which she was already 
familiar in her own case and had learned to 
attribute to others. Accordingly it appeared to me, 
as I recorded in my notes at the time, that “ ‘my’ 
and ‘mine’ are simply names for concrete images 
of appropriativeness,” embracing both the appro- 
priative feeling and its manifestation. If this is true 
the child does not at first work out the I-and-you 
idea in an abstract form. The first-personal pronoun 
is a sign of a concrete thing after all, but that 
thing is not primarily the child’s body, or his 
muscular sensations as such, but the phenomenon 
of aggressive appropriation, practised by himself, 
witnessed in others, and incited and interpreted by 
a hereditary instinct. This seems to get over the 
difficulty above mentioned, namely, the seeming 
lack of a common content between the meaning of 
“my” when used by another and when used by 
one’s self. This common content is found in the 
appropriative feeling and the visible and audible 
signs of that feeling. An element of difference and 
strife comes in, of course, in the opposite actions 
or purposes which the “my” of another and one’s 
own “my” are likely to stand for. When another 
person says “mine” regarding something which I 
claim, I sympathize with him enough to understand 
what he means, but it is a hostile sympathy, over- 
powered by another and more vivid “mine” con- 
nected with the idea of drawing the object my way. 

In other words, the meaning of “I” and “mine” 
is learned in the same way that the meanings of 
hope, regret, chagrin, disgust, and thousands of 
other words of emotion and sentiment are learned: 
that is, by having the feeling, imputing it to others 
in connection with some kind of expression, and 
hearing the word along with it. As to its com- 
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munication and growth the self-idea is in no way 
peculiar that I see, but essentially like other ideas. 
In its more complex forms, such as are expressed 
by “I” in conversation and literature, it is a social 
sentiment, or type of sentiments, defined and de- 
veloped by intercourse, in the manner suggested 
in a previous chapter. 
* a * 


I imagine, then, that as a rule the child associates 
“J” and “me” at first only with those ideas regard- 
ing which his appropriative feeling is aroused and 
defined by opposition. He appropriates his nose, 
eye, or foot in very much the same way as a play- 
thing—by antithesis to other noses, eyes, and feet, 
which he cannot control. It is not uncommon to 
tease little children by proposing to take away one 
of these organs, and they behave precisely as if the 
“mine” threatened were a separable object—which 
it might be for all they know. And, as I have sug- 
gested, even in adult life, “I,” “me,” and “mine” 
are applied with a strong sense of their meaning 
only to things distinguished as peculiar to us by 
some sort of opposition or contrast. They always 
imply social life and relation to other persons. That 
which is most distinctively mine is very private, it 
is true, but it is that part of the private which I 
am cherishing in antithesis to the rest of the world, 
not the separate but the special. The aggressive 
self is essentially a militant phase of the mind, 
having for its apparent function the energizing of 
peculiar activities, and, although the militancy may 
not go on in an obvious, external manner, it always 
exists as a mental attitude. 

bo * * 


The process by which self-feeling of the looking- 
glass sort develops in children may be followed 
without much difficulty. Studying the movements 
of others as closely as they do they soon see a 
connection between their own acts and changes in 
those movements, that is, they perceive their own 
influence or power over persons. The child appro- 
priates the visible actions of his parent or nurse, 
over which he finds he has some control, in quite 
the same way as he appropriates one of his own 
members or a plaything, and he will try to do 
things with this new possession, just as he will with 
his hand or his rattle. A girl six months old will 
attempt in the most evident and deliberate manner 
to attract attention to herself, to set going by her 
actions some of those movements of other persons 
that she has appropriated. She has tasted the joy 
of being a cause, of exerting social power, and 
wishes more of it. She will tug at her mother’s 
skirts, wriggle, gurgle, stretch out her arms, etc., 
all the time watching for the hoped-for effect. These 
performances often give the child, even at this age, 


an appearance of what is called affectation, that is, 
she seems to be unduly preoccupied with what other 
people think of her. Affectation, at any age, exists 
when the passion to influence others seems to over- 
balance the established character and give it an 
obvious twist or pose. It is instructive to find that 
even Darwin was, in his childhood, capable of 
departing from truth for the sake of making an 
impression. “For instance,” he says in his auto- 
biography, “I once gathered much valuable fruit 
from my father’s trees and hid it in the shrubbery, 
and then ran in breathless haste to spread the 
news that I had discovered a hoard of stolen fruit.’”” 

The young performer soon learns to be different 
things to different people, showing that he begins 
to apprehend personality and to foresee its opera- 
tion. If the mother or nurse is more tender than 
just she will almost certainly be “worked” by 
systematic weeping. It is a matter of common 
observation that children often behave worse with 
their mother than with other and less sympathetic 
people. Of the new persons that a child sees it is 
evident that some make a strong impression and 
awaken a desire to interest and please them, while 
others are indifferent or repugnant. Sometimes the 
reason can be perceived or guessed, sometimes 
not; but the fact of selective interest, admiration, 
prestige, is obvious before the end of the second 
year. By that time a child already cares much for 
the reflection of himself upon one personality and 
little for that upon another. Moreover, he soon 
claims intimate and tractable persons as mine, 
classes them among his other possessions, and 
maintains his ownership against all comers. M., at 
three years of age, vigorously resented R.’s claim 
upon their mother. The latter was “my mamma,” 
whenever the point was raised. 

Strong joy and grief depend upon the treatment 
this rudimentary social self receives. In the case 
of M. I noticed as early as the fourth month a 
“hurt” way of crying which seemed to indicate a 
sense of personal slight. It was quite different from 
the cry of pain or that of anger, but seemed about 
the same as the cry of fright. The slightest tone of 
reproof would produce it. On the other hand, if 
people took notice and laughed and encouraged, 
she was hilarious. At about fifteen months old she 
had become “a perfect little actress,” seeming to 
live largely in imaginations of her effect upon other 
people. She constantly and obviously laid traps for 
attention, and looked abashed or weptvat any signs 
of disapproval or indifference. At times it would 
seem as if she could not get over these repulses, 
but would cry long in a grieved way, refusing to 
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be comforted. If she hit upon any little trick that 
made people laugh she would be sure to repeat it, 
laughing loudly and affectedly in imitation. She 
had quite a repertory of these small performances, 
which she would display to a sympathetic audience, 
or even try upon strangers. I have seen her at 
sixteen months, when R. refused to give her the 
scissors, sit down and make-believe cry, putting up 
her under lip and snuffling, meanwhile looking up 
now and then to see what effect she was producing. 

In such phenomena we have plainly enough, it 
seems to me, the germ of personal ambition of 
every sort. Imagination co-operating with instinc- 
tive self-feeling has already created a social “I,” 
and this has become a principal object of interest 
and endeavor. 

Progress from this point is chiefly in the way of 
a greater definiteness, fulness, and inwardness in 
the imagination of the other’s state of mind. A little 
child thinks of and tries to elicit certain visible or 
audible phenomena, and does not go back of them; 
but what a grown-up person desires to produce in 
others is an internal. invisible condition which his 
own richer experience enables him to imagine, and 
of which expression is only the sign. Even adults, 
however, make no separation between what other 
people think and the visible expression of that 
thought. They imagine the whole thing at once, 
and their idea differs from that of a child chiefly 
in the comparative richness and complexity of the 
elements that accompany and interpret the visible 
or audible sign. There is also a progress from the 
naive to the subtle in socially self-assertive action. 
A child obviously and simply, at first, does things 
for effect. Later there is an endeavor to suppress 
the appearance of doing so; affection, indifference, 
contempt, etc., are simulated to hide the real wish 
to affect the self-image. It is perceived that an ob- 
vious seeking after good opinion is weak and dis- 
agreeable. 

I doubt whether there are any regular stages in 
the development of social self-feeling and expres- 
sion common to the majority of children. The 
sentiments of self develop by imperceptible grada- 
tions out of the crude appropriative instinct of 
new-born babes, and their manifestations vary in- 
definitely in different cases. Many children show 
“self-consciousness” conspicuously from the first 
half-year; others have little appearance of it at any 
age. Still others pass through periods of affectation 
whose length and time of occurrence would prob- 
ably be found to be exceedingly various. In child- 
hood, as at all times of life, absorption in some 
idea other than that of the social self tends to 
drive “self-consciousness” out. 


* * * 


Sex-difference in the development of the social 
self is apparent from the first. Girls have, as a rule, 
a more impressible social sensibility; they care more 
obviously for the social image, study it, reflect 
upon it more, and so have even during the first 
year an appearance of subtlety, finesse, often of 
affectation, in which boys are comparatively lack- 
ing. Boys are more taken up with muscular activity 
for its own sake and with construction, their 
imaginations are occupied somewhat less with per- 
sons and more with things. In a girl das ewig 
Weibliche, not easy to describe but quite un- 
mistakable, appears as soon as she begins to take 
notice of people, and one phase of it is certainly 
an ego less simple and stable, a stronger impulse 
to go over to the other person’s point of view 
and to stake joy and grief on the image in his 
mind. There can be no doubt that women are as 
a rule more dependent upon immediate personal 
Support and corroboration than are men. The 
thought of the woman needs to fix itself upon some 
person in whose mind she can find a stable and 
compelling image of herself by which to live. If 
such an image is found, either in a visible or an 
ideal person, the power of devotion to it becomes 
a source of strength. But it is a sort of strength 
dependent upon this personal complement, with- 
out which the womanly character is somewhat apt 
to become a derelict and drifting vessel. Men, 
being built more for aggression, have, relatively, 
a greater power of standing alone. But no one can 
really stand alone, and the appearance of it is due 
simply to a greater momentum and continuity of 
character which stores up the past and resists im- 
mediate influences. Directly or indirectly the imag- 
ination of how we appear to others is a controlling 
force in all normal minds. 

The vague but potent phases of the self asso- 
ciated with the instinct of sex may be regarded, 
like other phases, as expressive of a need to exert 
power and as having reference to personal func- 
tion. The youth, I take it, is bashful precisely 
because he is conscious of the vague stirring of an 
aggressive instinct which he does not know how 
either to effectuate or to ignore. And it is perhaps 
much the same with the other sex: the bashful are 
always aggressive at heart; they are conscious of 
an interest in the other person, of a need to be 
something to him. And the more developed sexual 
passion, in both sexes, is very largely an emotion 
of power, domination, or appropriation. There is 
no state of feeling that says “mine, mine,” more 
fiercely. The need to be appropriated or dominated 
which, in women at least, is equally powerful, is 
of the same nature at bottom, having for its object 
the attracting to itself of a masterful passion. “The 
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desire of the man is for the woman, but the desire 
of the woman is for the desire of the man.’” 


Although boys have generally a less impression- 
able social self than girls, there is great difference 
among them in this regard. Some of them have a 
marked tendency to finesse and posing, while others 
have almost none. The latter have a less vivid per- 
sonal imagination; they are unaffected chiefly, 
perhaps, because they have no vivid idea of how 
they seem to others, and so are not moved to seem 
rather than to be; they are unresentful of slights 
because they do not feel them, not ashamed or 
jealous or vain or proud or remorseful, because all 
these imply imagination of another’s mind. I have 
known children who showed no tendency what- 
ever to lie; in fact, could not understand the nature 
or object of lying or of any sort of concealment, 
as in such games as hide-and-coop. This excessively 
simple way of looking at things may come from 
unusual absorption in the observation and analysis 
of the impersonal, as appeared to be the case with 
R., whose interest in other facts and their relations 
so much preponderated over his interest in personal 
attitudes that there was no temptation to sacrifice 
the former to the latter. A child of this sort gives 
the impression of being non-moral; he neither sins 
nor repents, and has not the knowledge of good 
and evil. We eat of the tree of this knowledge when 
we begin to imagine the minds of others, and so 
become aware of that conflict of personal impulses 
which conscience aims to allay. 

Simplicity is a pleasant thing in children, or at 
any age, but it is not necessarily admirable, nor 
is affectation altogether a thing of evil. To be 
normal, to be at home in the world, with a prospect 
of power, usefulness, or success, the person must 
have that imaginative insight into other minds that 
underlies tact and savoir-faire, morality and benefi- 
cence. This insight involves sophistication, some 
understanding and sharing of the clandestine im- 
pulses of human nature. A simplicity that is merely 
the lack of this insight indicates a sort of defeat. 
There is, however, another kind of simplicity, 
belonging to a character that is subtle and sensitive, 
but has sufficient force and mental clearness to 
keep in strict order the many impulses to which it 
is Open, and so preserve its directness and unity. 
One may be simple like Simple Simon, or in the 
sense that Emerson meant when he said, “To be 
simple is to be great.” Affectation, vanity, and the 
like, indicate the lack of proper assimilation of 
the influences arising from our sense of what others 
think of us. Instead of these influences working 
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upon the individual gradually and without disturb- 
ing his equilibrium, they overbear him so that he 
appears to be not himself, posing, out of function, 
and hence silly, weak, contemptible. The affected 
smile, the “foolish face of praise” is a type of all 
affectation, an external, put-on thing, a weak and 
fatuous petition for approval. Whenever one is 
growing rapidly, learning eagerly, preoccupied with 
strange ideals, he is in danger of this loss of 
equilibrium; and so we notice it in sensitive chil- 
dren, especially girls, in young people between 
fourteen and twenty, and at all ages in persons of 
unstable individuality. 

This disturbance of our equilibrium by the 
outgoing of the imagination toward another per- 
son’s point of view means that we are undergoing 
his influence. In the presence of one whom we feel 
to be of importance there is a tendency to enter 
into and adopt, by sympathy, his judgment of our- 
self, to put a new value on ideas and purposes, to 
recast life in his image. With a very sensitive person 
this tendency is often evident to others in ordinary 
conversation and in trivial matters. By force of an 
impulse springing directly from the delicacy of his 
perceptions he is continually imagining how he 
appears to his interlocutor, and accepting the 
image, for the moment, as himself. If the other 
appears to think him well-informed on some 
recondite matter, he is likely to assume a learned 
expression; if thought judicious he looks as if he 
were, if accused of dishonesty he appears guilty, 
and so on. In short, a sensitive man, in the presence 
of an impressive personality, tends to become, for 
the time, his interpretation of what the other thinks 
he is. It is only the heavy-minded who will not feel 
this to be true, in some degree, of themselves. Of 
course it is usually a temporary and somewhat 
superficial phenomenon; but it is typical of all 
ascendancy, and helps us to understand how per- 
sons have power over us through some hold upon 
our imaginations, and how our personality grows 
and takes form by divining the appearance of our 
present self to other minds. 

So long as a character is open and capable of 
growth it retains a corresponding impressibility, 
which is not weakness unless it swamps the 
assimilating and organizing faculty. I know men 
whose careers are a proof of stable and aggressive 
character who have an almost feminine sensitive- 
ness regarding their seeming to others. Indeed, if 
one sees a man whose attitude toward others is 
always assertive, never receptive, he may be con- 
fident that man will never go far, because he will 
never learn much. In character, as in every phase 
of life, health requires a just union of stability with 
plasticity. 
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2. Internalized Others and the Self 


BY GEORGE H. MEAD 


The Background of the Genesis of the Self 


THE PROBLEM now presents itself as 
to how, in detail, a self arises. We have to note 
something of the background of its genesis. First of 
all there is the conversation of gestures between ani- 
mals involving some sort of co-operative activity. 
There the beginning of the act of one is a stimulus 
to the other to respond in a certain way, while the 
beginning of this response becomes again a stimulus 
to the first to adjust his action to the oncoming re- 
sponse. Such is the preparation for the completed 
act, and ultimately it leads up to the conduct which 
is the outcome of this preparation. The conversation 
of gestures, however, does not carry with it the 
reference of the individual, the animal, the organ- 
ism, to itself. It is not acting in a fashion which calls 
for a response from the form itself, although it is 
conduct with reference to the conduct of others. We 
have seen, however, that there are certain gestures 
that do affect the organism as they affect other 
organisms and may, therefore, arouse in the organ- 
ism responses of the same character as aroused in 
the other. Here, then, we have a situation in which 
the individual may at least arouse responses in him- 
self and reply to these responses, the condition being 
that the social stimuli have an effect on the individ- 
ual which is like that which they have on the 
other. That, for example, is what is implied in lan- 
guage; otherwise language as significant symbol 
would disappear, since the individual would not get 
the meaning of that which he says. 


* * * 


Another set of background factors in the genesis of 
the self is represented in the activities of play and 
the game. 

Among primitive people, as I have said, the neces- 
sity of distinguishing the self and the organism was 
recognized in what we term the “double”: the indi- 
vidual has a thing-like self that is affected by the 
individual as it affects other people and which is dis- 
tinguished from the immediate organism in that it 
can leave the body and come back to it. This is the 
~ Reprinted from George H. Mead, Mind, Self and 
Society, ed. Charles Morris (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1934), pp. 144-45, 149-52, with the per- 
mission of the University of Chicago Press. Copyright 1934 
by the University of Chicago. 


basis for the concept of the soul as a separate entity. 

We find in children something that answers to this 
double, namely, the invisible, imaginary compan- 
ions which a good many children produce in their 
own experience. They organize in this way the re- 
sponses which they call out in other persons and call 
out also in themselves. Of course, this playing with 
an imaginary companion is only a peculiarly inter- 
esting phase of ordinary play. Play in this sense, 
especially the stage which precedes the organized 
games, is a play at something. A child plays at being 
a mother, at being a teacher, at being a policeman; 
that is, it is taking different roles, as we say. We 
have something that suggests this in what we call the 
play of animals: a cat will play with her kittens, and 
dogs play with each other. Two dogs playing with 
each other will attack and defend, in a process 
which if carried through would amount to an actual 
fight. There is a combination of responses which 
checks the depth of the bite. But we do not have in 
such a situation the dogs taking a definite réle in the 
sense that a child deliberately takes the réle of an- 
other. This tendency on the part of the children is 
what we are working with in the kindergarten where 
the roles which the children assume are made the 
basis for training. When a child does assume a role 
he has in himself the stimuli which call out that 
particular response or group of responses. He may, 
of course, run away when he is chased, as the dog 
does, or he may turn around and strike back just as 
the dog does in his play. But that is not the same 
as playing at something. Children get together to 
“play Indian.” This means that the child has a cer- 
tain set of stimuli which call out in itself the re- 
sponses that they would call out in others, and which 
answer to an Indian. In the play period the child 
utilizes his own responses to these stimuli which he 
makes use of in building a self. The response which 
he has a tendency to make to these stimuli organizes 
them. He plays that he is, for instance, offering him- 
self something, and he buys it; he gives a letter to 
himself and takes it away; he addresses himself as 
a parent, as a teacher; he arrests himself as a police- 
man. He has a set of stimuli which call out in him- 
self the sort of responses they call out in others. He 
takes this group of responses and organizes them 
into a certain whole. Such is the simplest form of 
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being another to one’s self. It involves a temporal 
situation. The child says something in one character 
and responds in another character, and then his 
responding in another character is a stimulus to 
himself in the first character, and so the conversa- 
tion goes on. A certain organized structure arises in 
him and in his other which replies to it, and these 
carry on the conversation of gestures between them- 
selves. 

If we contrast play with the situation in an 
organized game, we note the essential difference 
that the child who plays in a game must be ready 
to take the attitude of everyone else involved in 
that game, and that these different roles must have 
a definite relationship to each other. Taking a very 
simple game such as hide-and-seek, everyone with 
the exception of the one who is hiding is a person 
who is hunting. A child does not require more 
than the person who is hunted and the one who is 
hunting. If a child is playing in the first sense he 
just goes on playing, but there is no basic organiza- 
tion gained. In that early stage he passes from one 
role to another just as a whim takes him. But in a 
game where a number of individuals are involved, 
then the child taking one role must be ready to 
take the role of everyone else. If he gets in a ball 
nine he must have the responses of each position 
involved in his own position. He must know what 
everyone else is going to do in order to carry out 
his own play. He has to take all of these rdles. They 
do not all have to be present in consciousness at 
the same time, but at some moments he has to have 
three or four individuals present in his own attitude, 
such as the one who is going to throw the ball, 


3. On Intellectual Growth 


BY JEAN PIAGET 


EGO-CENTRISM must not be confused 
with secrecy. Reflexion in the child does not ad- 
mit of privacy. Apart from thinking by images or 
autistic symbols which cannot be directly communi- 
cated, the child up to an age, as yet undetermined 
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the one who is going to catch it, and so on. These 
responses must be, in some degree, present in his 
own make-up. In the game, then, there is a set of 
responses of such others so organized that the 
attitude of one calls out the appropriate attitudes 
of the other. 

This organization is put in the form of the rules 
of the game. Children take a great interest in rules. 
They make rules on the spot in order to help them- 
selves out of difficulties. Part of the enjoyment of 
the game is to get these rules. Now, the rules are 
the set of responses which a particular attitude calls 
out, You can demand a certain response in others 
if you take a certain attitude. These responses are 
all in yourself as well. There you get an organized 
set of such responses as that to which I have re- 
ferred, which is something more elaborate than the 
roles found in play. Here there is just a set of 
responses that follow on each other indefinitely. 
At such a stage we speak of a child as not yet having 
a fully developed self. The child responds in a 
fairly intelligent fashion to the immediate stimuli 
that come to him, but they are not organized. He 
does not organize his life as we would like to have 
him do, namely, as a whole. There is just a set of 
responses of the type of play. The child reacts to a 
certain stimulus, and the reaction is in himself that 
is called out in others, but he is not a whole self. 
In his game he has to have an organization of these 
roles; otherwise he cannot play the game. The game 
represents the passage in the life of the child from 
taking the réle of others in play to the organized 
part that is essential to self-consciousness in the 
full sense of the term. 


but probably somewhere about seven, is incapable 
of keeping to himself the thoughts which enter 
his mind. He says everything. He has no verbal 
continence. Does this mean that he socializes his 
thought more than we do? That is the whole ques- 
tion, and it is for us to see to whom the child really 
speaks. It may be to others. We think on the con- 
trary that, as the preceding study shows, it is first 
and foremost to himself, and that speech, before 
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it can be used to socialize thought, serves to ac- 
company and reinforce individual activity. Let us 
try to examine more closely the difference between 
thought which is socialized but capable of secrecy, 
and infantile thought which is ego-centric but in- 
capable of secrecy. 

The adult, even in his most personal and private 
occupation, even when he is engaged on an enquiry 
which is incomprehensible to his fellow-beings, 
thinks socially, has continually in his mind’s eye 
his collaborators or opponents, actual or eventual, 
at any rate members of his own profession to whom 
sooner or later he will announce the result of his 
labours. This mental picture pursues him through- 
out his task. The task itself is henceforth socialized 
at almost every stage of its development. Invention 
eludes this process, but the need for checking and 
demonstrating calls into being an inner speech ad- 
dressed throughout to a hypothetical opponent, 
whom the imagination often pictures as one of 
flesh and blood. When, therefore, the adult is 
brought face to face with his fellow-beings, what 
he announces to them is something already socially 
elaborated and therefore roughly adapted to his 
audience, i.e., it is comprehensible. Indeed, the 
further a man has advanced in his own line of 
thought, the better able is he to see things from the 
point of view of others and to make himself under- 
stood by them. 

The child, on the other hand, placed in the con- 
ditions which we have described, seems to talk far 
more than the adult. Almost everything he does is 
to the tune of remarks such as “I’m drawing a hat,” 
“I’m doing it better than you,” etc. Child thought, 
therefore, seems more social, less capable of sus- 
tained and solitary research. This is so only in ap- 
pearance. The child has less verbal continence 
simply because he does not know what it is to keep a 
thing to himself. Although he talks almost inces- 
santly to his neighbours, he rarely places himself at 
their point of view. He speaks to them for the most 
part as if he were alone, and as if he were thinking 
aloud. He speaks, therefore, in a language which 
disregards the precise shade of meaning in things 
and ignores the particular angle from which they 
are viewed, and which above all is always making 
assertions, even in, argument, instead of justifying 
them. Nothing could be harder to understand than 
the note-books which we have filled with the con- 
versation of Pie and Lev. Without full commen- 
taries, taken down at the same time as the chil- 
dren’s remarks, they would be incomprehensible. 
Everything is indicated by allusion, by pronouns 
and demonstrative articles—‘he, she, the, mine, 
him, etc.”—-which can mean anything in turn, re- 
gardless of the demands of clarity or even of intel- 


ligibility. .. . In a word, the child hardly ever even 
asks himself whether he has been understood. For 
him, that goes without saying, for he does not think 
about others when he talks. He utters a “collective 
monologue.” His language only begins to resemble 
that of adults when he is directly interested in mak- 
ing himself understood; when he gives orders or 
asks questions. To put it quite simply, we may say 
that the adult thinks socially, even when he is alone, 
and that the child under 7 thinks ego-centrically, 
even in the society of others. 

What is the reason for this? It is, in our opinion, 
twofold. It is due, in the first place, to the absence 
of any sustained social intercourse between the 
children of less than 7 or 8, and in the second place 
to the fact that the laguage used in the fundamental 
activity of the child—play—is one of gestures, 
movement and mimicry as much as of words. There 
is, as we have said, no real social life between chil- 
dren of less than 7 or 8 years. The type of chil- 
dren’s society represented in a class-room of the 
Maison des Petits is obviously of a fragmentary 
character, in which consequently there is neither 
division of work, centralization of effort, nor unity 
of conversation. We may go further, and say that it 
is a society in which, strictly speaking, individual 
and social life are not differentiated. An adult is at 
once far more highly individualized and far more 
highly socialized than a child forming part of such 
a society. He is more individualized, since he can 
work in private without perpetually announcing 
what he is doing, and without imitating his neigh- 
bours. He is more socialized for the reasons which 
have just given. The child is neither individualized, 
since he cannot keep a single thought secret, and 
since everything done by one member of the group 
is repeated through a sort of imitative repercussion 
by almost every other member, nor is he socialized, 
since this imitation is not accompanied by what may 
properly be called an interchange of thought, about 
half the remarks made by children being ego-centric 
in character. If, as Baldwin and Janet maintain, 
imitation is accompanied by a sort of confusion 
between one’s own action and that of others, then 
we may find in this fragmentary type of society 
based on imitation some sort of explanation of the 
paradoxical character of the conversation of chil- 
dren who, while they are continually announcing 
their doings, yet talk only for themselves, without 
listening to anyone else. 

Social life at the Maison des Petits passes, ac- 
cording to the observations of Miles Audemars and 
Lafendel, through three stages. Up till the age of 
about 5, the child almost always works alone. 
From 5 to about 71%, little groups of two are 
formed, like that of Pie and Ez (cf. the remarks 
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taken down under the heading “adapted informa- 
tion.”) These groups are transitory and irregular. 
Finally, between 7 and 8 the desire manifests itself 
to work with others. Now it is in our opinion just 
at this age that ego-centric talk loses some of its 
importance, and it is at this age, as we shall see 
in the next chapter, that we shall place the higher 
stages of conversation properly so-called as it takes 
place between children. It is also at this age, (ez 
Chapter III) that children begin to understand each 
other in spoken explanations, as opposed to ex- 
planations in which gestures play as important a 
part as words. 


* * * 


In what circumstances do the first “whys” appear? 
Approximately at the same age as the three follow- 
ing fundamental phenomena: 1° The formation of 
two distinct planes of reality. Up till the age of 3, 
the real may be said to be simply what is desired. 
There is, indeed, after 1;9 or 2 a yes and a no, a 
real and an unreal, but without any further shade 
of difference. At about 3, on the other hand, the 
imagined is something distinct from the real. 
According to Stern, this is the age when we first 
meet with such words as “perhaps,” etc., which 
are precisely those which mark a divergence be- 
tween the imagined and the real. Again, to quote 
Stern, there appear at the same date such verbs as 
“to think,” “to believe,” etc. As we take it, the 
advent of these words, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, in no way indicates a distinction be- 
tween the psychical and the physical, or between 
thought and thing, but a distinction between what 
is imagined and what is perceived. 2° It is at about 
the same period (2;9 and 3310) that Scupin de- 
tected the earliest lies, or, as P. Janet has so 
excellently described them, “beliefs about the fu- 
ture” as opposed to beliefs about the present. 
3° Finally, it is also at about the age of three 
that grammatical accident makes its first appear- 
ance. Cases and tenses of a certain complexity, the 
simpler forms of subordinate prepositions—in a 
word, the whole necessary apparatus for the be- 
ginnings of formulated reasoning begins to be 
incorporated into the language of the subject. Now 
the function of this reasoning is to construct, over 
and above the immediate world of sensation, a 
reality supposedly deeper than the merely given 
world. And all these transformations have this 
fundamental trait in common, that they indicate 
an act of conscious realization. From now onwards 
the child distinguishes between the real as it ap- 
pears immediately to his senses, and something 
which precedes events and underlies all phenom- 
ena. Let us describe this something by the very 
comprehensive term—intention. The intentions of 


people and of things sometimes conform to the 
wishes of the child, sometimes they do not; hence 
the distinction between the imagined or desired 
and the real. Hence, also, the resistance put up by 
reality which necessitates lying. Intentions can 
sometimes be detected at once, and fit in spontane- 
ously with the events; at other times they cannot, 
whence the necessity of reconstructing them, of sup- 
posing their presence behind things, in a word, or 
reasoning instead of simply looking on. 

These changes, contemporaneous with the 
earliest “whys,” are not altogether unrelated to 
this type of question. Up till this age, reality co- 
incided almost entirely with desire, and existed on 
a single plane, so to speak, without the child having 
ever become clearly conscious of intentions con- 
trary to its own, or definitely independent of them. 
The questions asked relate simply to the names of 
objects and to the place which they occupied after 
they have disappeared. Roughly speaking, the child 
takes cognizance at about three years old of the 
resistance set up by things and people; discord 
arises between desire and its realization. For a 
mentality that has not yet learnt to distinguish 
between thought and things, between animate and 
inanimate, between ego and non-ego, this discord 
can only be conceived as an intentional resistance 
on the part of the people and things. The real, 
henceforth, becomes crowded with intentions as- 
cribed first to other people, then to things, whether 
these things are thought of as autonomous or 
dependent upon persons. Thus the whole world 
becomes peopled in various degrees—not, it is 
true, with personified spirits, because at this age 
the child is still unconscious of its own personal 
unity, and does not think of ascribing intentions to 
definite ‘I’s-—but with intentions that are im- 
personal, so to speak, or at any rate improperly 
localized and multiform. Hence the earliest 
“whys,” “why” being the specific question for seek- 
ing the intention hidden behind an action or an 
event. 

The earliest “whys” are generally asked in con- 
nexion with human actions. The first “why” noted 
by Scupin in the case of “Bubi” is of this order. 
The child’s mother was lying on the ground. The 
boy wants to get her up: “Du bis ya nicht tot 
warum stehste nicht immersu auf?” The second 
one appears when the child is forbidden to pull 
the petals off flowers. “Warum denn?” But even 
where children begin with a “why of éxplanation,” 
it is difficult not to see in the expected explanation 
not only a precausal explanation, but one in which 
precausality is almost entirely confused with psy- 
chological or intentional causality. “Why do trees 
have leaves?” 
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It is these intentions ascribed to people and to 
things which will give rise to the types of question 
corresponding to the principal categories of child 
thought. These categories will therefore have an 
intentionalistic origin, i.e., they will arise from the 
conscious realization of psychological operations 
relative to intentions, and not from a mere observa- 
tion of the world given in perception. Moreover, 
the earlier categories of name and place, etc., will 
join themselves to these categories of intention, and 
together with them will form a single whole. 

This intentionalism gives rise to two fundamental 
categories or primitive functions of thought: the 
explicatory function and the implicatory function. 
These do not represent two separate departments 
of the mind, but describe two moments which are 
present in all mental activity. The explicatory 
function is the centrifugal moment, in which the 
mind turns to the external world; the implicatory 
function is the centripetal, in which the mind turns 
inwards to the analysis of intentions and of their 
relations. 

The explicatory functions arise out of the need 
felt by the child, as soon as he becomes conscious 
of intentions, to project these into the world around 
him. On the one hand, he finds himself surrounded 
by people whose actions can be foreseen and whose 
motives can be detected; on the other hand, he is 
faced by a world of phenomena and events which 
up till now have never resisted his thought and 
therefore required no explanation, but which have 
now become as great obstacles to his fantasy as are 
people themselves. This duality has to be abolished; 
since there is a “why” to human actions, the same 
treatment must be applied to everything which pre- 
sents itself. Hence this universal desire for precausal 
explanation which comes from confusing psycho- 
logical intentionalism with physical causality. Thus 
the explicatory function has two poles—psycho- 
logical explanation and material explanation. These 
two poles are close together at first and not easily 
distinguishable, but as time goes on they grow more 
and more distinct, though always held together by 
the fact that both are rooted in one and the same 
desire for explanation. 

Owing to the fact, moreover, that the idea of 
intention first appears through the resistance of 
reality, and in particular through the resistance 
of persons, everything seems to the child to obey 
some sort of necessity which is both moral and 
physical. Everything seems to him to be as it should 
be. So that the child’s tendency will be, not only 
to project intentions into every object so as to 
explain events, but also to seek to account for 
everything, to justify every event, and to look for 
the connexions existing between intentions. Hence 


the implicatory function. The explicatory function 
was centrifugal in this sense, that from the inten- 
tion it sought to draw out the material consequence, 
the resultant act or event. The direction of the 
implicatory function is, on the contrary, centripetal, 
in the sense that from the intention, the mind 
seeks to trace its way back to the directing motive 
or idea. The explicatory function tends towards 
things, the implicatory function tends towards ideas 
or judgments. And the child mind, being at its 
origin equally removed from things and from 
thought, occupies an intermediate position between 
the two. 

Thus the implicatory function also has two poles. 
First a psychological pole which it shares with the 
explicatory function and which causes the child 
to ask: “Why do people do so? etc.” The “whys 
of justification” which we collected from Del are 
naturally of a much later date than these primitive 
questions, although they constitute a special case of 
the “whys” concerning what ought to be. The other 
pole is made up of questions about names, defini- 
tions, the reason for judgments, in a word, about 
everything concerning logical justification. Just as 
between psychological and physical explanation 
there are innumerable transitional cases, so also 
between the implication of psychological actions 
(justification) and the implication of names, classes 
and later on of numbers, there is every type of 
intermediate example. Thus the pole which is com- 
mon to both functions, i.e., the psychological pole 
(psychological justification and explanation) serves 
both as a starting point and as a point of divergence 
for the two functions, explicatory and implicatory, 
which are at first confused and then grow more 
and more distinct. We shall call mixed, that func- 
tion of psychological justification and explanation 
which partakes of the nature of explication and 
implication. 

This schema may be thought to apply only to 
“whys,” but it is obvious that other types of ques- 
tion, even of earlier date, such as those of place 
(“where is... ?” etc.) and of name (“who is 
. .. 2”) are more or less incorporated in it. As 
the explicatory function develops, questions of 
place come more and more to resemble the great 
group of questions of reality and history, to which 
the desire for explanation gives its chief impetus. 
Questions about names are originally independent, 
and belong as such neither to the desire for explana- 
tion nor to that for justification or implication; 
but their function is modified concomitantly with 
the development of the implicatory function. The 
child finds that names which originally were bound 
up in his mind with the object can be subjected to 
an increasingly logical justification (childish ety- 
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mologies). This in itself tightens the bond between 
questions of names and the implicatory function. 
The same thing happens to questions of classifica- 
tion and definition, definitions being at first, as is 
well known, purely utilitarian, and then becoming 
increasingly logical. 

The main categories of child thought between the 
years of 3 and 7-8 are therefore represented by 
the following table: 


Causality. 

Reality, time and place. 

| Motivation of actions. 
Justification of rules. 

: funn | Classification. Names. 

Ot ee \ Number. Logical relations. 


Explicatory function | 


Mixed function. . . 


To bring this chapter to an end, we must now 
try very briefly to connect the results we have 
obtained with the factors established in the earlier 
chapters, and particularly with the ego-centrism of 
child thought. 

In this chapter special stress has been laid on 
the importance of precausality and consequently 
of intellectual realism; in other words, we have 
emphasized the paradoxical fact that child thought 
is equally removed from dealing with strictly causal 
explanation as it is from dealing with logical 
justification properly so called. The whole mech- 
anism of children’s questions, as we have studied 
it, can be accounted for by this fundamental fact. 

What relation could there be between this fact 
and the ego-centrism of child thought? A fairly 
close one of mutual dependence, since precausality 
tends to disappear at the same age as ego-centrism, 
viz., between 7 and 8. For in every strictly causal 
explanation there is an effort to adapt oneself to 
the external world, an effort to objectify, and, one 
might almost say, to depersonalize one’s thought. 
Without this effort, the mind tends to project in- 
tentions into everything, or connect everything to- 
gether by means of relations not based on observa- 
tions, as is apparent from the childish habit of 
justifying everything and of conceiving nothing as 
fortuitous, Now ego-centrism certainly hinders this 
effort towards the adaptation and depersonalization 


of thought. It interferes with it directly, in the first 
place, because the more the ego is made the centre 
of interests, the less will the mind be able to de- 
personalize its thought, and to get rid of the idea 
that in all things are intentions either favourable 
or hostile (animism, artificialism, etc.). But ego- 
centrism is also an indirect hindrance, for in so 
far as he is ego-centric, the child will not trouble 
to pit his own ideas against those of others, and 
thus prove what he has come to believe. He will 
therefore give way to the primitive impulse of all 
thought, i.e., he will substitute for things as they 
are, a fragmentary world of his own making in 
which everything has an aim, and in which every- 
thing can be justified. But there is also in the logical 
habit an effort towards internal coherence and 
direction of thought, which is not spontaneously 
given to the primitive mind, but is a gradual con- 
quest of reason. Here again, ego-centrism is a real 
obstacle to the acquisition of this desire for implica- 
tion or logical systematization. It is a direct ob- 
stacle, because all ego-centrism is designed by its 
structure to stand half-way between autistic thought 
which is “undirected,” i.e., which as in day-dream- 
ing hovers about at the mercy of every whim, and 
“directed” intelligence. Ego-centrism is therefore 
obedient to the self’s good pleasure and not to the 
dictates of impersonal logic. It is also an indirect 
obstacle, because only the habits of discussion and 
social life will lead to the logical point of view, 
and ego-centrism is precisely what renders these 
habits impossible. 

We can now see that ego-centrism, while it does 
not exactly explain the child’s incapacity for true 
causal explanation and logical justification, is 
nevertheless closely connected with it. And we can 
understand how, as a result of this, the child mind 
is always hovering between these convergent paths, 
and is also equally removed from both. This it 
is that gives rise to the phenomena of precausality 
and intellectual position. And this it is also that 
gives rise to that tendency in children to justify 
things at any price, or to connect everything with 
everything else, which we have dealt with at length 
in the course of this last chapter. 
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4, Moral Realism 


BY JEAN PIAGET 


THIS CONCORDANCE of our results with 
those of historico-critical or logico-sociological anal- 
ysis brings us to a second point: the parallelism ex- 
isting between moral and intellectual development. 
Everyone is aware of the kinship between logical 
and ethical norms. Logic is the morality of thought 
just as morality is the logic of action. Nearly all 
contemporary theories agree in recognizing the 
existence of this parallelism—from the a priori 
view which regards pure reason as the arbiter both 
of theoretical reflection and daily practice, to the 
sociological theories of knowledge and of ethical 
values. It is therefore in no way surprising that the 
analysis of child thought should bring to the fore 
certain particular aspects of this general phe- 
nomenon. 

One may say, to begin with, that in a certain 
sense neither logical nor moral norms are innate 
in the individual mind. We can find, no doubt, 
even before language, all the elements of rationality 
and morality. Thus sensori-motor intelligence gives 
rise to operations of assimilation and construction, 
in which it is not hard to see the functional equiv- 
alent of the logic of classes and of relations. 
Similarly the child’s behaviour towards persons 
shows signs from the first of those sympathetic 
tendencies and affective reactions in which one can 
easily see the raw material of all subsequent moral 
behaviour. But an intelligent act can only be called 
logical and a good-hearted impulse moral from 
the moment that certain norms impress a given 
structure and rules of equilibrium upon this ma- 
terial. Logic is not co-extensive with intelligence, 
but consists of the sum-total of rules of control 
which intelligence makes use of for its own direc- 
tion. Morality plays a similar part with regard to 
the affective life. Now there is nothing that allows 
us to affirm the exjstence of such norms in the pre- 
social behaviour occurring before the appearance 
of language. The control characteristic of sensori- 
motor intelligence is of external origin: it is things 
themselves that constrain the organism to select 
which steps it will take; the initial intellectual 
activity does actively seek for truth. Similarly, it 
is persons external to him who canalize the child’s 


Reprinted from Jean Piaget, The Moral Judgment of the 
Child (Giencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1948), pp. 404-11, 
with the permission of The Free Press. 


elementary feelings, those feelings do not tend to 
regulate themselves from within. 

This does not mean that everything in the a 
priori view is to be rejected. Of course the a priori 
never manifests itself in the form of a ready-made 
innate mechanisms. The a priori is the obligatory 
element, and the necessary connections only im- 
pose themselves little by little, as evolution pro- 
ceeds, It is at the end of knowledge and not in its 
beginnings that the mind becomes conscious of 
the laws immanent to it. Yet to speak of directed 
evolution and asymptotic advance towards a neces- 
sary ideal is to recognize the existence of a some- 
thing which acts from the first in the direction of 
this evolution. But under what form does this 
“something” present itself? Under the form of a 
structure that straightway organizes the contents of 
consciousness, or under the form of a functional 
law of equilibrium, unconscious as yet because the 
mind has not yet achieved this equilibrium, and 
to be manifested only in and through the mul- 
titudinous structures that are to appear later? 
There seems to us to be no doubt about the 
answer. There is in the very functioning of sensori- 
motor operations a search for coherence and 
organization. Alongside, therefore, of the in- 
coherence that characterizes the successive steps 
taken by elementary intelligence we must admit the 
existence of an ideal equilibrium, indefinable as 
structure but implied in the functioning that is at 
work. Such is the a priori: it is neither a principle 
from which concrete actions can be deduced nor 
a structure of which the mind can become con- 
scious as such, but it is a sum-total of functional 
relations implying the distinction between the 
existing states of disequilibrium and an ideal 
equilibrium yet to be realized. 

How then will the mind extract norms in the true 
sense from this functional equilibrium? It will form 
structures by means of an adequate conscious 
realization (prise de conscience). To ensure that 
the functional search for organization exhibited by 
the initial sensori-motor and affective activity give 
rise to rules of organization properly so called, it 
is sufficient that the mind should become conscious 
of this search and of the laws governing it, thus 
translating into structure what till then had been 
function and nothing more. 
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But this coming into consciousness or conscious 
realization is not a simple operation and is bound 
up with a whole set of psychological conditions. 
It is here that psycho-sociological research becomes 
indispensable to the theory of norms and that the 
genetic parallelism existing between the formation 
of the logical and of the moral consciousness can 
be observed. 

In the first place it should be noticed that the 
individual is not capable of achieving this conscious 
realization by himself, and consequently does not 
straight away succeed in establishing norms prop- 
erly so-called. It is in this sense that reason in its 
double aspect, both logical and moral, is a collec- 
tive product. This does not mean that society has 
conjured up rationality out of the void, nor that 
there does not exist a spirit of humanity that is 
superior to society because dwelling both within 
the individual and the social group. It means that 
social life is necessary if the individual is to become 
conscious of the functioning of his own mind and 
thus to transform into norms properly so called the 
simple functional equilibria immanent to all mental 
and even all vital activity. 

For the individual, left to himself, remains ego- 
centric. By which we mean simply this—Just as at 
first the mind, before it can dissociate what belongs 
to objective laws from what is bound up with the 
sum of subjective conditions, confuses itself with 
the universe, so does the individual begin by under- 
standing and feeling everything through the me- 
dium of himself before distinguishing what belongs 
to things and other people from what is the result 
of his own particular intellectual and affective 
perspective. At this stage, therefore, the individual 
cannot be conscious of his own thought, since 
consciousness of self implies a perpetual com- 
parison of the seif with other people. Thus from 
the logical point of view egocentrism would seem 
to involve a sort of alogicality, such that sometimes 
affectivity gains the ascendant over objectivity, and 
sometimes the relations arising from personal 
activity prove stronger than the relations that are 
independent of the self. And from the moral point 
of view, egocentrism involves a sort. of anomy 
such that tenderness and disinterestedness can go 
hand in hand with a naive selfishness, and yet the 
child not feel spontaneously himself to be better 
in one case than the other. Just as the ideas which 
enter his mind appear from the first in the form of 
beliefs and not of hypotheses requiring verification, 
so do the feelings that arise in the child’s conscious- 
ness appear to him from the first as having value 
and not as having to be submitted to some ulterior 
evaluation. It is only through contact with the 
judgments and evaluations of others that this in- 


tellectual and affective anomy will gradually yield 
to the pressure of collective logical and moral laws. 

In the second place, the relations of constraint 
and unilateral respect which are spontaneously 
established between child and adult contribute to 
the formation of a first type of logical and moral 
control. But this control is insufficient of itself to 
eliminate childish egocentrism. From the intellec- 
tual point of view this respect of the child for the 
adult gives rise to an “annunciatory” conception of 
truth: the mind stops affirming what it likes to 
affirm and falls in with the opinion of those around 
it. This gives birth to a distinction which is equiv- 
alent to that of truth and falsehood: some affirma- 
tions are recognized as valid while others are not. 
But it goes without saying that although this dis- 
tinction marks an important advance as compared 
to the anomy of egocentric thought, it is none the 
less irrational in principle. For if we are to speak 
of truth as rational, it is not sufficient that the 
contents of one’s statements should conform with 
reality: reason must have taken active steps to 
obtain these contents and reason must be in a 
position to control the agreement or disagreement 
of these statements with reality. Now, in the case 
under discussion, reason is still very far removed 
from this autonomy: truth means whatever con- 
forms with the spoken word of the adult. Whether 
the child has himself discovered the propositions 
which he asks the adult te sanction with his author- 
ity, or whether he merely repeats what the adult 
has said, in both cases there is intellectual constraint 
put upon an inferior by a superior, and therefore 
heteronomy. Thus, far from checking childish ego- 
centrism at its source, such a submission tends on 
the contrary partly to consolidate the mental habits 
characteristic of egocentrism. Just as, if left to 
himself, the child believes every idea that enters 
his head instead of regarding it as a hypothesis to 
be verified, so the child who is submissive to the 
word of his parents believes without question every- 
thing he is told, instead of perceiving the element 
of uncertainty and search in adult thought. The 
self’s good pleasure is simply replaced by the good 
pleasure of a supreme authority. There is progress 
here, no doubt, since such a transference accustoms 
the mind to look for a common truth, but this 
progress is big with danger if the supreme authority 
be not in its turn criticized in the name of reason. 
Now, criticism is born of discussion, and discussion 
is only possible among equals: cooperation alone 
will therefore accomplish what intellectual con- 
straint failed to bring about. And indeed we 
constantly have occasion throughout our schools 
to notice the combined effects of this constraint 
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and of intellectual egocentrism. What is “verbal- 
ism,” for example, if not the joint result of oral 
authority and the syncretism peculiar to the ego- 
centric language of the child? In short, in order to 
really socialize the child, cooperation is necessary, 
for it alone will succeed in delivering him from the 
mystical power of the word of the adult. 

An exact counterpart of these findings about in- 
tellectual constraint is supplied by the observations 
on the effect of moral constraint contained in the 
present book. Just as the child believes in the adult’s 
omniscience so also does he unquestioningly believe 
in the absolute value of the imperatives he receives. 
This result of unilateral respect is of great practical 
value, for it is in this way that there is formed an 
elementary sense of duty and the first normative 
control of which the child is capable. But it seemed 
to us clear that this acquisition was not sufficient 
to form true morality. For conduct to be char- 
acterized as moral there must be something more 
than an outward agreement between its content and 
that of the commonly accepted rules: it is also requi- 
site that the mind should tend towards morality as to 
an autonomous good and should itself be capable 
of appreciating the value of the rules that are 
proposed to it. Now in’ the case under discussion, 
the good is simply what is in conformity with 
heteronomous commands. And as in the case of 
intellectual development, moral constraint has the 
effect of partly consolidating the habits character- 
istic of egocentrism. Even when the child’s be- 
haviour is not just a calculated attempt to reconcile 
his individual interest with the letter of the law, one 
can observe (as we had occasion to do in the game 
of marbles) a curious mixture of respect for the 
law and of caprice in its application. The law is 
still external to the mind, which cannot therefore 
be transformed by it. Besides, since he regards the 
adult as the source of the law, the child is only 
raising up the will of the adult to the rank of the 
supreme good after having previously accorded 
this rank to the various dictates of his own desires. 
An advance, no doubt, but again an advance 
charged with doubtful consequences if cooperation 
does not come and establish norms sufficiently 
independent to subject even the respect due to the 
adult to this inner ideal. And indeed so long as 
unilateral respect is alone at work, we see a “moral 


realism” developing which is the equivalent of 
“verbal realism.” Resting in part on the externality 
of rules, such a realism is also kept going by all 
the other forms of realism peculiar to the egocentric 
mentality of the child. Only cooperation will cor- 
rect this attitude, thus showing that in the moral 
sphere, as in matters of intelligence, it plays a 
liberating and a constructive role. 

Hence a third analogy between moral and in- 
tellectual evolution: cooperation alone leads to 
autonomy. With regard to logic, cooperation is at 
first a source of criticism; thanks to the mutual 
control which it introduces, it suppresses both the 
spontaneous conviction that characterizes ego- 
centrism and the blind faith in adult authority. 
Thus, discussion gives rise to reflection and objec- 
tive verification. But through this very fact co- 
operation becomes the source of constructive 
values. It leads to the recognition of the principles 
of formal logic in so far as these normative laws 
are necessary to common search for truth. It leads, 
above all, to a conscious realization of the logic of 
relations, since reciprocity on the intellectual plane 
necessarily involves the elaboration of those laws 
of perspective which we find in the operations 
distinctive of systems of relations. 

In the same way, with regard to moral realities, 
cooperation is at first the source of criticism and 
individualism. For by comparing his own private 
motives with the rules adopted by each and sundry, 
the individual is led to judge objectively the acts 
and commands of other people, including adults. 
Whence the decline of unilateral respect and the 
primacy of personal judgment. But in consequence 
of this, cooperation suppresses both egocentrism 
and moral realism, and thus achieves an interior- 
ization of rules. A new morality follows upon that 
of pure duty. Heteronomy steps aside to make 
way for a consciousness of good, of which the 
autonomy results from the acceptance of the norms 
of reciprocity. Obedience withdraws in favour of 
the idea of justice and of mutual service, now the 
source of all the obligations which till then had 
been imposed as incomprehensible commands. In a 
word, cooperation on the moral plane brings about 
transformations exactly parallel to those of which 
we have just been recalling the existence in the 
intellectual domain. 
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5. On Object-Relations and Psycho-Sexual Stages 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


THE PERIOD OF SEXUAL LATENCY IN CHILDHOOD 
AND ITS INTERRUPTIONS 


THE remarkably frequent reports of what 
are described as irregular and exceptional sexual 
impulses in childhood, as well as the uncovering in 
neurotics of what have hitherto been unconscious 
memories of childhood, allow us to sketch out the 
sexual occurrences of that period in some such way 
as this.’ 

There seems no doubt that germs of sexual im- 
pulses are already present in the new-born child 
and that these continue to develop for a time, but 
are then overtaken by a progressive process of 
suppression; this in turn is itself interrupted by 
periodical advances in sexual development or may 
be held up by individual peculiarities. Nothing is 
known for certain concerning the regularity and 
periodicity of this oscillating course of develop- 
ment. It seems, however, that the sexual life of 
children usually emerges in a form accessible to 
observation round about the third or fourth year 
of life. 

Sexual Inhibitions.—It is during this period of 
total or only partial latency that are built up the 
mental forces which are later to impede the course 
of the sexual instinct and, like dams, restrict its 
flow—disgust, feelings of shame and the claims of 
aesthetic and moral ideals. One gets an impression 
from civilized children that the construction of 
these dams is a product of education, and no doubt 
education has much to do with it. But in reality 
this development is organically determined and 
fixed by heredity, and it can occasionally occur 
without any help at all from education. Education 
will not be trespassing beyond its appropriate 
domain if it limits itself to following the lines 


Reprinted from Sigmund Freud, Three Essays on the 
Theory of Sexuality in The Standard Edition of the Com- 
plete Psychological Works of Sigmund Freud, trans. James 
Strachey (London: Hogarth Press and the Institute for 
Psychoanalysis, 1956), VII, 176-93, 196-200, 207-12, 
219-30, with the permission of The Hogarth Press and 
The Macmillan Co. 

1. We are able to make use of the second of these two 
sources of material since we are justified in expecting that 
the early years of children who are later to become 
neurotic are not likely in this respect to differ essentially 
from those of children who are to grow up into normal 
adults, [added 1915:] but only in the intensity and clarity 
of the phenomena involved. 


which have already been laid down organically and 
to impressing them somewhat more clearly and 
deeply. 

Reaction-Formation and Sublimation—What is 
it that goes to the making of these constructions 
which are so important for the growth of a civilized 
and normal individual? They probably emerge at 
the cost of the infantile sexual impulses themselves. 
Thus the activity of those impulses does not cease 
even during this period of latency, though their 
energy is diverted, wholly or in great part, from 
their sexual use and directed to other ends. His- 
torians of civilization appear to be at one in assum- 
ing that powerful components are acquired for 
every kind of cultural achievement by this diversion 
of sexual instinctual forces from sexual aims and 
their direction to new ones—a process which de- 
serves the name of “sublimation.” To this we would 
add, accordingly, that the same process plays a part 
in the development of the individual and we would 
place its beginning in the period of sexual latency 
of childhood.’ 

It is possible further to form some idea of the 
mechanism of this process of sublimation. On the 
one hand, it would seem, the sexual impulses can- 
not be utilized during these years of childhood, 
since the reproductive functions have been deferred 
—a fact which constitutes the main feature of the 
period of latency. On the other hand, these im- 
pulses would seem in themselves to be perverse— 
that is, to arise from erotogenic zones and to derive 
their activity from instincts which, in view of the 
direction of the subject’s development, can only 
arouse unpleasurable feelings. They consequently 
evoke opposing mental forces (reacting impulses) 
which, in order to suppress this unpleasure effec- 
tively, build up the mental dams that I have already 
mentioned—disgust, shame and morality.* 


2. Once again, it is from Fliess that I have borrowed 
the term “period of sexual Jatency.” 

3. [Footnote added 1915:] In the case which I am here 
discussing, the sublimation of sexual instinctual forces takes 
place along the path of reaction-formation. But in general 
it is possible to distinguish the concepts of sublimation and 
reaction-formation from each other as two different proc- 
esses. Sublimation can also take place by other and simpler 
mechanisms. {Further theoretical discussions of sublimation 
will be found in Section HI of Freud’s paper on narcissism 
(1914c) and at several points in The Ego and the Id 
(19326, Chapters III, IV and V).] 
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Interruptions of the Latency Period——We must 
not deceive ourselves as to the hypothetical nature 
and insufficient clarity of our knowledge concern- 
ing the processes of the infantile period of latency 
or deferment; but we shall be on firmer ground in 
pointing out that such an application of infantile 
sexuality represents an educational ideal from 
which individual development usually diverges at 
some point and often to a considerable degree. 
From time to time a fragmentary manifestation of 
sexuality which has evaded sublimation may break 
through; or some sexual activity may persist 
through the whole duration of the latency period 
until the sexual instinct emerges with greater in- 
tensity at puberty. In so far as educators pay any 
attention at all to infantile sexuality, they behave 
exactly as though they shared our views as to the 
construction of the moral defensive forces at the 
cost of sexuality. and as though they knew that 
sexual activity makes a child ineducable: for they 
stigmatize every sexual manifestation by children 
as a “vice,” without being able to do much against 
it. We, on the other hand, have every reason for 
turning our attention to these phenomena which 
are so much dreaded by education, for we may 
expect them to help us to discover the original 
configuration of the sexual instincts. 


THE MANIFESTATIONS OF INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


Thumb-Sucking.—For reasons which will appear 
later, I shall take thumb-sucking (or sensual suck- 
ing) as a sample of the sexual manifestations of 
childhood. (An excellent study of this subject has 
been made by the Hungarian paediatrician, Lind- 
ner, 7679.‘ 

Thumb-sucking appears already in early infancy 
and may continue into maturity, or even persist all 
through life. It consists in the rhythmic repetition 
of a sucking contact by the mouth (or lips). There 
is no question of the purpose of this procedure 
being the taking of nourishment. A portion of the 
lip itself, the tongue, or any other part of the skin 
within reach—even the big toe—may be taken as 
the object upon which this sucking is carried out. 
In this connection a grasping-instinct may appear 
and may manifest itself as a simultaneous rhythmic 
tugging at the lobes-of the ears or a catching hold 
of some part of another person (as a rule the ear) 
for the same purpose. Sensual sucking involves a 
complete absorption of the attention and leads 
either to sleep or even to a motor reaction in the 

4. [There seems to be no nursery word in English 
equivalent to the German “lutschen” and “ludeln,” used 
by Freud alongside “wonnesaugen” (‘“‘sensual sucking”). 
Conrad in Struwwelpeter was a “Lutscher’’; but, as will be 
seen from the context, “suck-a-thumbs” and “thumb- 
sucking” have in fact too narrow a connotation for the 
present purpose.] 


nature of an orgasm.* It is not infrequently com- 
bined with rubbing some sensitive part of the body 
such as the breast or the external genitalia. Many 
children proceed by this path from sucking to 
masturbation. 

Lindner himself clearly recognized the sexual 
nature of this activity and emphasized it without 
qualification. In the nursery, sucking is often 
classed along with the other kinds of sexual 
“naughtiness” of children. This view has been most 
energetically repudiated by numbers of paediatri- 
cians and nerve-specialists, though this is no doubt 
partly due to a confusion between “sexual” and 
“genital.” Their objection raises a difficult question 
and one which cannot be evaded: what is the gen- 
eral characteristic which enables us to recognize 
the sexual manifestations of children? The con- 
catenation of phenomena into which we have been 
given an insight by psycho-analytic investigation 
justifies us, in my opinion, in regarding thumb- 
sucking as a sexual manifestation and in choosing 
it for our study of the essential features of infantile 
sexual activity. 

Auto-Erotism.—We are in duty bound to make 
a thorough examination of this example. It must be 
insisted that the most striking feature of this sexual 
activity is that the instinct is not directed towards 
other people, but obtains satisfaction from the sub- 
ject’s own body. It is “auto-erotic,” to call it by 
a happily chosen term introduced by Havelock 
Ellis: (1920). 

Furthermore, it is clear that the behaviour of a 
child who indulges in thumb-sucking is determined 
by a search for some pleasure which has already 
been experienced and is now remembered. In the 
simplest case he proceeds to find this satisfaction 
by sucking rhythmically at some part of the skin 
or mucous membrane. It is also easy to guess the 
occasions on which the child had his first experi- 
ences of the pleasure which he is now striving to 
renew. It was the child’s first and most vital ac- 
tivity, his sucking at his mother’s breast, or at 
substitutes for it, that must have familiarized him 
with this pleasure. The child’s lips, in our view, 
behave like an erotogenic zone, and no doubt 
stimulation by the warm flow of milk is the cause 
of the pleasurable sensation. The satisfaction of 
the erotogenic zone is associated, in the first in- 
stance, with the satisfaction of the need for nour- 
ishment. To begin with, sexual activity attaches 
itself to functions serving the purpose of self- 


5. Thus we find at this early stage, what holds good all 
through life, that sexual satisfaction is the best soporific. 
Most cases of nervous insomnia can be traced back to 
lack of sexual satisfaction. It is well known that un- 
scrupulous nurses put crying children to sleep by stroking 
their genitals. 
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preservation and does not become independent of 
them until later. No one who has seen a baby 
sinking back satiated from the breast and falling 
asleep with flushed cheeks and a blissful smile can 
escape the reflection that this picture persists as a 
prototype of the expression of sexual satisfaction 
in later life. The need for repeating the sexual 
satisfaction now becomes detached from the need 
for taking nourishment—a separation which be- 
comes inevitable when the teeth appear and food 
is no longer taken in only by sucking, but is also 
chewed up. The child does not make use of an 
extraneous body for his sucking, but prefers a part 
of his own skin because it is more convenient, 
because it makes him independent of the external 
world, which he is not yet able to control, and 
because in that way he provides himself, as it were, 
with a second erotogenic zone, though one of an 
inferior kind. The inferiority of this second region 
is among the reasons why at a later date he seeks 
the corresponding part—the lips—of another per- 
son. (“It’s a pity I can’t kiss myself,” he seems to 
be saying.) 

It is not every child who sucks in this way. It may 
be assumed that those children do so in whom 
there is a constitutional intensification of the 
erotogenic significance of the labial region. If that 
significance persists, these same children when they 
are grown up will become epicures in kissing, will 
be inclined to perverse kissing, or, if males, will 
have a powerful motive for drinking and smoking. 
If, however, repression ensues, they will feel dis- 
gust at food and will produce hysterical vomiting. 
The repression extends to the nutritional instinct 
owing to the dual purpose served by the labial 
zone. Many of my women patients who suffer from 
disturbances of eating, globus hystericus, constric- 
tion of the throat and vomiting, have indulged 
energetically in sucking during their childhood. 

Our study of thumb-sucking or sensual sucking 
has already given us the three essential characteris- 
tics of an infantile sexual manifestation. At its 
origin it attaches itself to one of the vital somatic 
functions; it has as yet no sexual object, and is 
thus auto-erotic; and its sexual aim is dominated by 
an erotogenic zone. It is to be anticipated that these 
characteristics will be found to apply equally to 
most of the other activities of the infantile sexual 
instincts. 


THE SEXUAL AIM OF INFANTILE SEXUALITY 


Characteristics of Erotogenic Zones.—The ex- 
ample of thumb-sucking shows us still more about 
what constitutes an erotogenic zone. It is a part 
of the skin or mucous membrane in which stimuli 
of a certain sort evoke a feeling of pleasure possess- 
ing a particular quality. There can be no doubt that 


the stimuli which produce the pleasure are gov- 
erned by special conditions, though we do not know 
what those are. A rhythmic character must play a 
part among them and the analogy of tickling is 
forced’ upon our notice. It seems less certain 
whether the character of the pleasurable feeling 
evoked by the stimulus should be described as a 
“specific” one—a “specific” quality in which the 
sexual factor would precisely lie. Psychology is still 
so much in the dark in questions of pleasure and 
unpleasure that the most cautious assumption is 
the one most to be recommended. We may later 
come upon reasons which seem to support the idea 
that the pleasurable feeling does in fact possess a 
specific quality. 

The character of erotogenicity can be attached 
to some parts of the body in a particularly marked 
way. There are predestined erotogenic zones, as is 
shown by the example of sucking. The same ex- 
ample, however, also shows us that any other part 
of the skin or mucous membrane can take over 
the functions of an erotogenic zone, and must there- 
fore have some aptitude in that direction. Thus the 
quality of the stimulus has more to do with pro- 
ducing the pleasurable feeling than has the nature 
of the part of the body concerned. A child who is 
indulging in sensual sucking searches about his 
body and chooses some part of it to suck—a part 
which is afterwards preferred by him from force 
of habit; if he happens to hit upon one of the 
predestined regions (such as the nipples or genitals) 
no doubt it retains the preference. A precisely 
analogous tendency to displacement is also found 
in the symptomatology of hysteria. In that neurosis 
repression affects most of all the actual genital 
zones and these transmit their susceptibility to 
stimulation to other erotogenic zones (normally 
neglected in adult life), which then behave exactly 
like genitals. But besides this, precisely as in the 
case of sucking, any other part of the body can 
acquire the same susceptibility to stimulation as is 
possessed by the genitals and can become an eroto- 
genic zone. Erotogenic and hysterogenic zones 
show the same characteristics. 

The Infantile Sexual Aim.—The sexual aim of 
the infantile instinct consists in obtaining satisfac- 
tion by means of an appropriate stimulation of the 
erotogenic zone which has been selected in one way 
or another. This satisfaction must have been pre- 
viously experienced in order to havédeft behind a 
need for its repetition; and we may expect that 
Nature will have made safe provisions so that this 
experience of satisfaction shall not be left to chance. 
We have already learnt what the contrivance is 
that fulfils this purpose in the case of the labial 
zone: it is the simultaneous connection which links 
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this part of the body with the taking in of food. We 
shall come across other, similar contrivances as 
sources of sexuality. The state of being in need of a 
repetition of the satisfaction reveals itself in two 
ways: by a peculiar feeling of tension, possessing, 
rather, the character of unpleasure, and by a sensa- 
tion of itching or stimulation which is centrally 
conditioned and projected on to the peripheral 
erotogenic zone. We can therefore formulate a 
sexual aim in another way: it consists in replacing 
the projected sensation of stimulation in the 
erotogenic zone by an external stimulus which 
removes that sensation by producing a feeling of 
satisfaction. This external stimulus will usually 
consist in some kind of manipulation that is analo- 
gous to the sucking. 

The fact that the need can also be evoked 
peripherally, by a real modification of the eroto- 
genic zone, is in complete harmony with our 
physiological knowledge. This strikes us as some- 
what strange only because, in order to remove one 
stimulus, it seems necessary to adduce a second 
one at the same spot. 


MASTURBATORY SEXUAL MANIFESTATIONS 


It must come as a great relief to find that, when 
once we have understood the nature of the instinct 
arising from a single one of the erotogenic zones, 
we shall have very little more to learn of the sexual 
activity of children. The clearest distinctions as 
between one zone and another concern the nature 
of the contrivance necessary for satisfying the in- 
stinct; in the case of the labial zone it consisted of 
sucking, and this has to be replaced by other mus- 
cular actions according to the position and nature 
of the other zones. 

Activity of the Anal Zone.—Like the labial zone, 
the anal zone is well suited by its position to act 
as a medium through which sexuality may attach 
itself to other somatic functions. It is to be pre- 
sumed that the erotogenic significance of this part 
of the body is very great from the first. We learn 
with some astonishment from psycho-analysis of 
the transmutations normally undergone by the sex- 
ual excitations arising from this zone and of the 
frequency with which it retains a considerable 
amount of susceptibility to genital stimulation 
throughout life. The intestinal disturbances which 
are so common in childhood see to it that the 
zone shall not lack intense excitations. Intestinal 
catarrhs at the tenderest age make children “nervy,” 
as people say, and in cases of later neurotic illness 
they have a determining influence on the symptoms 
in which the neurosis is expressed, and they put 
at its disposal the whole range of intestinal dis- 
turbances. If we bear in mind the erotogenic 


significance of the outlet of the intestinal canal, 
which persists, at all events in a modified form, we 
shall not be inclined to scoff at the influence of 
haemorrhoids, to which old-fashioned medicine 
used to attach so much importance in explaining 
neurotic conditions. 

Children who are making use of the susceptibil- 
ity to erotogenic stimulation of the anal zone betray 
themselves by holding back their stool till its ac- 
cumulation brings about violent muscular con- 
tractions and, as it passes through the anus, is 
able to produce powerful stimulation of the mucous 
membrane. In so doing it must no doubt cause not 
only painful but also highly pleasurable sensations. 
One of the clearest signs of subsequent eccentricity 
or nervousness is to be seen when a baby obstinately 
refuses to empty his bowels when he is put on the 
pot—that is, when his nurse wants him to—and 
holds back that function till he himself chooses 
to exercise it. He is naturally not concerned with 
dirtying the bed, he is only anxious not to miss 
the subsidiary pleasure attached to defaecating. 
Educators are once more right when they describe 
children who keep the process back as “naughty.” 

The contents of the bowels, which act as a 
stimulating mass upon a sexually sensitive portion 
of mucous membrane, behave like forerunners of 
another organ, which is destined to come into 
action after the phase of childhood. But they have 
other important meanings for the infant. They are 
clearly treated as a part of the infant’s own body 
and represent his first “gift”: by producing them he 
can express his active compliance with his environ- 
ment and, by withholding them, his disobedience. 
From being a “gift” they later come to acquire the 
meanings of “baby”—for babies, according to one 
of the sexual theories of children, are acquired by 
eating and are born through the bowels. 

The retention of the faecal mass, which is thus 
carried out intentionally by the child to begin with, 
in order to serve, as it were, as a masturbatory 
stimulus upon the anal zone or to be employed in 
his relation to the people looking after him, is also 
one of the roots of the constipation which is so 
common among neuropaths. Further, the whole 
significance of the anal zone is reflected in the fact 
that few neurotics are to be found without their 
special scatological practices, ceremonies, and so 
on, which they carefully keep secret.° 


6. [Footnote added 1920:] Lou Andreas-Salomé (1916), 
in a paper which has given us a very much deeper under- 
standing of the significance of anal erotism, has shown how 
the history of the first prohibition which a child comes 
across—the prohibition against getting pleasure from anal 
activity and its products—has a decisive effect on his 
whole development. This must be the first occasion on 
which the infant has a glimpse of an environment hostile 
to his instinctual impulses, on which he learns to separate 
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Activity of the Genital Zones——Among_ the 
erotogenic zones that form part of the child’s body 
there is one which certainly does not play the 
opening part, and which cannot be the vehicle of 
the oldest sexual impulses, but which is destined to 
great things in the future. In both male and female 
children it is brought into connection with micturi- 
tion (in the glans and clitoris) and in the former 
is enclosed in a pouch of mucous membrane, so 
that there can be no lack of stimulation of it by 
secretions which may give an early start to sexual 
excitation. The sexual activities of this erotogenic 
zone, which forms part of the sexual organs proper, 
are the beginning of what is later to become “nor- 
mal” sexual life. The anatomical situation of this 
region, the secretions in which it is bathed, the 
washing and rubbing to which it is subjected in the 
course of a child’s toilet, as well as accidental stim- 
ulation (such as the movement of intestinal worms 
in the case of girls), make it inevitable that the 
pleasurable feeling which this part of the body is 
capable of producing should be noticed by chil- 
dren even during their earliest infancy, and should 
give rise to a need for its repetition. If we consider 
this whole range of contrivances and bear in mind 
that both making a mess and measures for keeping 
clean are bound to operate in much the same way, 
it is scarcely possible to avoid the conclusion that 
the foundations for the future primacy over sexual 
activity exercised by this erotogenic zone are estab- 
lished by early infantile masturbation, which 
scarcely a single individual escapes. The action 
which disposes of the stimulus and brings about 
satisfaction consists in a rubbing movement with 
the hand or in the application of pressure (no doubt 
on the lines of a pre-existing reflex) either from 
the hand or by bringing the thighs together. This 
Jast method is by far the more common in the case 
of girls. The preference for the hand which is 
shown by boys is already evidence of the important 
contribution which the instinct for mastery is 
destined to make to masculine sexual activity.’ 

It will be in the interests of clarity-if I say at 


his own entity from this alien one and on which he 
carries out the first “repression” of his possibilities for 
pleasure. From that time on, what is “anal” remains the 
symbol of everything that is to be repudiated and excluded 
from life. The clear-cut distinction between anal and 
genital processes which is later insisted upon is contra- 
dicted by the close anatomical and functional analogies 
and relations which hold between them. The genital ap- 
paratus remains the neighbour of the cloaca, and actually 
[to quote Lou Andreas-Salomé] “in the case of women 
is only taken from it on lease.” 

7. [Footnote added 1915:] Unusual techniques in carry- 
ing out masturbation in later years seem to point to the 
influence of a prohibition against masturbation which has 
been overcome. 


once that three phases of infantile masturbation 
are to be distinguished. The first of these belongs 
to early infancy, and the second to the brief 
efflorescence of sexual activity about the fourth 
year of life; only the third phase corresponds to 
pubertal masturbation, which is often the only kind 
taken into account. 

Second Phase of Infantile Masturbation.—The 
masturbation of early infancy seems to disappear 
after a short time; but it may persist uninterruptedly 
until puberty, and this would constitute the first 
great deviation from the course of development 
laid down for civilized men. At some point of child- 
hood after early infancy, as a rule before the fourth 
year, the sexual instinct belonging to the genital 
zone usually revives and persists again for a time 
until it is once more suppressed, or it may continue 
without interruption. This second phase of infantile 
sexual activity may assume a variety of different 
forms which can only be determined by a precise 
analysis of individual cases. But all its details leave 
behind the deepest (unconscious) impressions in 
the subject’s memory, determine the development 
of his character, if he is to remain healthy, and the 
symptomatology of his neurosis, if he is to fall ill 
after puberty. In the latter case we find that this 
sexual period has been forgotten and that the con- 
scious memories that bear witness to it have been 
displaced. (I have already mentioned that I am 
inclined to relate normal infantile amnesia to this 
infantile sexual activity.) Psycho-analytic investi- 
gation enables us to make what has been forgotten 
conscious and thus do away with a compulsion that 
arises from the unconscious psychical material. 

Return of Early Infantile Masturbation—Dur- 
ing the years of childhood with which I am now 
dealing, the sexual excitation of early infancy re- 
turns, either as a centrally determined tickling 
stimulus which seeks satisfaction in masturbation, 
or as a process in the nature of a nocturnal emission 
which, like the nocturnal emissions of adult years, 
achieves satisfaction without the help of any action 
by the subject. The latter case is the more frequent 
with girls and in the second half of childhood; its 
determinants are not entirely intelligible and often, 
though not invariably, it seems to be conditioned 
by a period of earlier active masturbation. The 
symptoms of these sexual manifestations are scanty; 
they are mostly displayed on behalf,of the still 
undeveloped sexual apparatus by the urinary ap- 
paratus, which thus acts, as it were, as the former’s 
trustee. Most of the so-called bladder disorders of 
this period are sexual disturbances: nocturnal 
enuresis, unless it represents an epileptic fit, cor- 
responds to a nocturnal emission. 

The reappearance of sexual activity is determined 
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by internal causes and external contingencies, both 
of which can be guessed in cases of neurotic illness 
from the form taken by their symptoms and can 
be discovered with certainty by psycho-analytic 
investigation. I shall have to speak presently of 
the internal causes; great and lasting importance 
attaches at this period to the accidental external 
contingencies. In the foreground we find the effects 
of seduction, which treats a child as a sexual object 
prematurely and teaches him, in highly emotional 
circumstances, how to obtain satisfaction from his 
genital zones, a satisfaction which he is then usu- 
ally obliged to repeat again and again by masturba- 
tion. An influence of this kind may originate either 
from adults or from other children. I cannot admit 
that in my paper on “The Aetiology of Hysteria” 
(1896c) I exaggerated the frequency or importance 
of that influence, though I did not then know that 
persons who remain normal may have had the 
same experiences in their childhood, and though I 
consequently overrated the importance of seduc- 
tion in comparison with the factors of sexual con- 
stitution and development. Obviously seduction is 
not required in order to arouse a child’s sexual life; 
that can also come about spontaneously from in- 
ternal causes. 

Polymorphously Perverse Disposition—It is an 
instructive fact that under the influence of seduction 
children can become polymorphously perverse, and 
can be led into all possible kinds of sexual irregu- 
larities. This shows that an aptitude for them is 
innately present in their disposition. There is con- 
sequently little resistance towards carrying them 
out, since the mental dams against sexual excesses 
—shame, disgust, and morality—have either not 
yet been constructed at all or are only in course of 
construction, according to the age of the child. In 
this respect children behave in the same kind of way 
as an average uncultivated woman in whom the 
same polymorphously perverse disposition persists. 
Under ordinary conditions she may remain normal 
sexually, but if she is led on by a clever seducer 
she will find every sort of perversion to her taste, 
and will retain them as part of her own sexual ac- 
tivities. Prostitutes exploit the same polymorphous, 
that is, infantile, disposition for the purposes of 
their profession; and, considering the immense num- 
ber of women who are prostitutes or who must be 
supposed to have an aptitude for prostitution with- 
out becoming engaged in it, it becomes impossible 
not to recognize that this same disposition to per- 
versions of every kind is a general and fundamental 
human characteristic. 

Component Instincts —Moreover, the effects of 
seduction do not help to reveal the early history 
of the sexual instinct; they rather confuse our view 


of it by presenting children prematurely with a sex- 
ual object for which the infantile sexual instinct at 
first shows no need. It must, however, be admitted 
that infantile sexual life, in spite of the preponderat- 
ing dominance of erotogenic zones, exhibits com- 
ponents which from the very first involve other 
people as sexual objects. Such are the instincts of 
scopophilia, exhibitionism and cruelty, which ap- 
pear in a sense independently of erotogenic zones; 
these instincts do not enter into intimate relations 
with genital life until later, but are already to be 
observed in childhood as independent impulses, 
distinct in the first instance from erotogenic sexual 
activity. Small children are essentially without 
shame, and at some periods of their earliest years 
show an unmistakable satisfaction in exposing their 
bodies, with especial emphasis on the sexual parts. 
The counterpart of this supposedly perverse in- 
clination, curiosity to see other people’s genitals, 
probably does not become manifest until somewhat 
later in childhood, when the obstacle set up by a 
sense of shame has already reached a certain de- 
gree of development. Under the influence of seduc- 
tion the scopophilic perversion can attain great 
importance in the sexual life of a child. But my 
researches into the early years of normal people, as 
well as of neurotic patients, force me to the con- 
clusion that scopophilia can also appear in children 
as a spontaneous manifestation. Small children 
whose attention has once been drawn—as a rule 
by masturbation—to their own genitals usually take 
the further step without help from outside and de- 
velop a lively interest in the genitals of their play- 
mates. Since opportunities for satisfying curiosity 
of this kind usually occur only in the course of 
satisfying the two kinds of need for excretion, chil- 
dren of this kind turn into voyeurs, eager spec- 
tators of the processes of micturition and defaeca- 
tion. When repression of these inclinations sets in, 
the desire to see other people’s genitals (whether 
of their own or the opposite sex) persists as a 
tormenting compulsion, which in some cases of 
neurosis later affords the strongest motive force for 
the formation of symptoms. 

The cruel component of the sexual instinct de- 
velops in childhood even more independently of 
the sexual activities that are attached to erotogenic - 
zones. Cruelty in general comes easily to the child- 
ish nature, since the obstacle that brings the instinct 
for mastery to a halt at another person’s pain— 
namely a capacity for pity—is developed relatively 
late. The fundamental psychological analysis of this 
instinct has, as we know, not yet been satisfactorily 
achieved. It may be assumed that the impulse of 
cruelty arises from the instinct for mastery and 
appears at a period of sexual life at which the 
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genitals have not yet taken over their later role. It 
then dominates a phase of sexual life which we 
shall later describe as a pregenital organization. 
Children who distinguish themselves by special 
cruelty towards animals and playmates usually give 
rise to a just suspicion of an intense and precocious 
sexual activity arising from erotogenic zones; and, 
though all the sexual instincts may display simul- 
taneous precocity, erotogenic sexual activity seems, 
nevertheless, to be the primary one. The absence of 
the barrier of pity brings with it a danger that the 
connection between the cruel and the erotogenic 
instincts, thus established in childhood, may prove 
unbreakable in later life. Ever since Jean Jacques 
Rousseau’s Confessions, it has been well known to 
all educationalists that the painful stimulation of 
the skin of the buttocks is one of the erotogenic 
roots of the passive instinct of cruelty (masoch- 
ism). The conclusion has been rightly drawn by 
them that corporal punishment, which is usually ap- 
plied to this part of the body, should not be inflicted 
upon any children whose libido is liable to be 
forced into collateral channels by the later demands 
of cultural education. 


* * * 


Theories of Birth—Many people can remember 
clearly what an intense interest they took during 
the prepubertal period in the question of where 
babies come from. The anatomical answers to the 
question were at the time very various: babies come 
out of the breast, or are cut out of the body, or 
the navel opens to let them through. Outside an- 
alysis, there are very seldom memories of any simi- 
lar researches having been carried out in the early 
years of childhood. These earlier researches fell a 
victim to repression long since, but all their findings 
were of a uniform nature: people get babies by 
eating some particular thing (as they do in fairy 
tales) and babies are born through the bowel like 
a discharge of faeces. These infantile theories re- 
mind us of conditions that exist in the animal king- 
dom—and especially of the cloaca in types of ani- 
mals lower than mammals. ; 

Sadistic View of Sexual Intercourse.—lf children 
at this early age witness sexual intercourse between 
adults—for which an opportunity is provided by 
the conviction of grown-up people that small chil- 
dren cannot understand anything sexual—they in- 
evitably regard the sexual act as a sort of ill-treat- 
ment or act of subjugation: they view it, that is, 
in a sadistic sense. Psycho-analysis also shows us 
that an impression of this kind in early childhood 
contributes a great deal towards a predisposition 
to a subsequent sadistic displacement of the sexual 
aim. Furthermore, children are much concerned 
with the problem of what sexual intercourse—or, 


as they put it, being married—consists in: and they 
usually seek a solution of the mystery in some 
common activity concerned with the function of 
micturition or defaecation. 

Typical Failure of Infantile Sexual Research.— 
We can say in general of the sexual theories of chil- 
dren that they are reflections of their own sexual 
constitution, and that in spite of their grotesque 
errors the theories show more understanding of 
sexual processes than one would have given their 
creators credit for. Children also perceive the altera- 
tions that take place in their mother owing to preg- 
nancy and are able to interpret them correctly. The 
fable of the stork is often told to an audience that 
receives it with deep, though mostly silent, mis- 
trust. There are, however, two elements that re- 
main undiscovered by the sexual researches of 
children: the fertilizing role of semen and the exist- 
ence of the female sexual orifice—the same ele- 
ments, incidentally, in which the infantile organiza- 
tion is itself undeveloped. It therefore follows that 
the efforts of the childish investigator are habitually 
fruitless, and end in a renunciation which not 
infrequently leaves behind it a permanent injury 
to the instinct for knowledge. The sexual researches 
of these early years of childhood are always carried 
out in solitude. They constitute a first step towards 
taking an independent attitude in the world, and 
imply a high degree of alienation of the child from 
the people in his environment who formerly enjoyed 
his complete confidence. 


THE PHASES OF DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SEXUAL ORGANIZATION 


The characteristics of infantile sexual life which 
we have hitherto emphasized are the facts that it is 
essentially auto-erotic (i.e. that it finds its object in 
the infant’s own body) and that its individual com- 
ponent instincts are upon the whole disconnected 
and independent of one another in their search for 
pleasure. The final outcome of sexual development 
lies in what is known as the normal sexual life of 
the adult, in which the pursuit of pleasure comes 
under the sway of the reproductive function and 
in which the component instincts, under the pri- 
macy of a single erotogenic zone, form a firm or- 
ganization directed towards a sexual aim attached 
to some extraneous sexual object. 

Pregenital Organizations.—The study, with the 
help of psycho-analysis, of the inhibitions and dis- 
turbances of this process of development enables 
us to recognize abortive beginnings and preliminary 
stages of a firm organization of the component in- 
stincts such as this—preliminary stages which them- 
selves constitute a sexual régime of a sort. These 
phases of sexual organization are normally passed 
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through smoothly, without giving more than a hint 
of their existence. It is only in pathological cases 
that they become active and recognizable to super- 
ficial observation. 

We shall give the name of “pregenital” to organi- 
zations of sexual life in which the genital zones have 
not yet taken over their predominant part. We have 
hitherto identified two such organizations, which 
almost seem as though they were harking back to 
early animal forms of life. 

The first of these is the oral or, as it might be 
called, cannibalistic pregenital sexual organization. 
Here sexual activity has not yet been separated 
from the ingestion of food; nor are opposite cur- 
rents within the activity differentiated. The object 
of both activities is the same; the sexual aim con- 
sists in the incorporation of the object—the proto- 
type of a process which, in the form of identifica- 
tion, is later to play such an important psychologi- 
cal part. A relic of this constructed phase of or- 
ganization, which is forced upon our notice by 
pathology, may be seen in thumb-sucking, in which 
the sexual activity, detached from the nurtritive 
activity, has substituted for the extraneous object 
one situated in the subject’s own body.° 

A second pregenital phase is that of the sadistic- 
anal organization. Here the opposition between 
two currents, which runs through all sexual life, is 
already developed: they cannot yet, however, be 
described as “masculine” and “feminine,” but only 
as “active” and “passive.” The activity is put into 
operation by the instinct for mastery through the 
agency of the somatic musculature; the organ which, 
more than any other, represents the passive sexual 
aim is the erotogenic mucous membrane of the 
anus. Both of these currents have objects, which, 
however, are not identical. Alongside these, other 
component instincts operate in an auto-erotic man- 
ner. In this phase, therefore, sexual polarity and an 
extraneous object are already observable. But or- 
ganization and subordination to the reproductive 
function are still absent. 

Ambivalence.—This form of sexual organization 
can persist throughout life and can permanently at- 
tract a large portion of sexual activity to itself. The 
predominance in it of sadism and the cloacal part 
played by the anal zone give it a quite peculiarly 
archaic colouring. It is further characterized by the 
fact that in it the opposing pairs of instincts are 
developed to an approximately equal extent, a state 


8. [Footnote added 1920:] For remnants of this phase in 
adult neurotics, cf. Abraham (1916). [Added 1924:] In 
another, later work (1924) the same writer has divided 
both this oral phase, and also the later sadistic-anal one, 
into two sub-divisions, which are characterized by difter- 
ing attitudes towards the object. 


of affairs described by Bleuler’s happily chosen 
term “ambivalence.” 

The assumption of the existence of pregenital 
organizations of sexual life is based on the analysis 
of the neuroses, and without a knowledge of them 
can scarcely be appreciated. Further analytic in- 
vestigation may be expected to provide us with far 
more information on the structure and development 
of the normal sexual function. 

In order to complete our picture of infantile 
sexual life, we must also suppose that the choice of 
an object, such as we have shown to be characteris- 
tic of the pubertal phase of development, has al- 
ready frequently or habitually been effected during 
the years of childhood: that is to say, the whole of 
the sexual currents have become directed towards 
a single person in relation to whom they seek to 
achieve their aims. This then is the closest approxi- 
mation possible in childhood to the final form 
taken by sexual life after puberty. The only differ- 
ence lies in the fact that in childhood the combina- 
tion of the component instincts and their subor- 
dination under the primacy of the genitals have 
been effected only very incompletely or not at all. 
Thus the establishment of that primacy in the serv- 
ice of reproduction is the last phase through which 
the organization of sexuality passes. 

Diphasic Choice of Object——It may be regarded 
as typical of the choice of an object that the proc- 
ess is diphasic, that is, that it occurs in two waves. 
The first of these begins between the ages of two 
and five, and is brought to a halt or to a retreat 
by the latency period; it is characterized by the 
infantile nature of the sexual aims. The second 
wave sets in with puberty and determines the final 
outcome of sexual life. 

Although the diphasic nature of object-choice 
comes down in essentials to no more than the opera- 
tion of the latency period, it is of the highest im- 
portance in regard to disturbances of that final out- 
come. The resultants of infantile object-choice are 
carried over into the later period. They either per- 
sist as such or are revived at the actual time of 
puberty. But as a consequence of the repression 
which has developed between the two phases they 
prove unutilizable. Their sexual aims have become 
mitigated and they now represent what may be de- 
scribed as the “affectionate current” of sexual life. 
Only psycho-analytic investigation can show that 
behind this affection, admiration and respect there 
lie concealed the old sexual longings of the infantile 
component instincts which have now become un- 
serviceable. The object-choice of the pubertal 
period is obliged to dispense with the objects of 
childhood and to start afresh as a “sensual current.” 
Should these two currents fail to converge, the 
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result is often that one of the ideals of sexual life, 
the focusing of all desires upon a single object, will 
be unattainable. 


The Transformations of Puberty 


With the arrival of puberty, changes set in which 
are destined to give infantile sexual life its final, 
normal shape. The sexual instinct has hitherto been 
predominantly auto-erotic; it now finds a sexual 
object. Its activity has hitherto been derived from 
a number of separate instincts and erotogenic 
zones, which, independently of one another, have 
pursued a certain sort of pleasure as their sole 
sexual aim. Now, however, a new sexual aim ap- 
pears, and all the component instincts combine to 
attain it, while the erotogenic zones become sub- 
ordinated to the primacy of the genital zone.° Since 
the new sexual aim assigns very different functions 
to the two sexes, their sexual development now di- 
verges greatly. That of males is the more straight- 
forward and the more understandable, while that 
of females actually enters upon a kind of involu- 
tion. A normal sexual life is only assured by an 
exact convergence of the affectionate current and 
the sensual current, both being directed towards 
the sexual object and sexual aim. (The former, the 
affectionate current, comprises what remains over 
of the infantile efflorescence of sexuality.) It is like 
the completion of a tunnel which has been driven 
through a hill from both directions. 

The new sexual aim in men consists in the dis- 
charge of the sexual products. The earlier one, the 
attainment of pleasure, is by no means alien to it; 
on the contrary, the highest degree of pleasure is 
attached to this final act of the sexual process. The 
sexual instinct is now subordinated to the repro- 
ductive function; it becomes, so to say, altruistic. 
If this transformation is to succeed, the original 
dispositions and all the other characteristics of the 
instincts must be taken into account in the process. 
Just as on any other occasion on which the organ- 
ism should by rights make new combinations and 
adjustments leading to complicated mechanisms, 
here too there are possibilities of pathological dis- 
orders if these new arrangements are not carried 
out. Every pathological disorder of sexual life is 
rightly to be regarded as an inhibition in develop- 
ment. 


9. [Footnote added 1915:] The schematic picture I have 
given in the text aims at emphasizing differences. I have 
already shown on [p. 845] the extent to which infantile 
sexuality, owing to its choice of object and to the develop- 
ment of the phallic phase, approximates to the final sexual 
organization. 


THE PRIMACY OF THE GENITAL ZONES 
AND FORE-PLEASURE 


The starting-point and the final aim of the process 
which I- have described are clearly visible. The 
intermediate steps are still in many ways obscure 
to us. We shall have to leave more than one of them 
as an unsolved riddle. 

The most striking of the processes at puberty has 
been picked upon as constituting its essence: the 
manifest growth of the external genitalia. (The 
latency period of childhood is, on the other hand, 
characterized by a relative cessation of their 
growth.) In the meantime the development of the 
internal genitalia has advanced far enough for them 
to be able to discharge the sexual products or, as 
the case may be, to bring about the formation of a 
new living organism. Thus a highly complicated 
apparatus has been made ready and awaits the mo- 
ment of being put into operation. 

This apparatus is to be set in motion by stimuh, 
and observation shows us that stimuli can impinge 
on it from three directions: from the external world 
by means of the excitation of the erotogenic zones 
with which we are already familiar, from the or- 
ganic interior by ways which we have still to ex- 
plore, and from mental life, which is itself a store- 
house for external impressions and a receiving-post 
for internal excitations. All three kinds of stimuli 
produce the same effect, namely a condition de- 
scribed as “sexual excitement,” which shows it- 
self by two sorts of indication, mental and somatic. 
The mental indications consist in a peculiar feeling 
of tension of an extremely compelling character; 
and among the numerous somatic ones are first and 
foremost a number of changes in the genitals, which 
have the obvious sense of being preparations for the 
sexual act—the erection of the male organ and the 
lubrication of the vagina. 

Sexual Tension.—The fact that sexual excitement 
possesses the character of tension raises a problem 
the solution of which is no less difficult than it 
would be important in helping us to understand 
the sexual processes. In spite of all the differences 
of opinion that reign on the subject among psychol- 
ogists, I must insist that a feeling of tension neces- 
sarily involves unpleasure. What seems to me de- 
cisive is the fact that a feeling of this kind is ac- 
companied by an impulsion to make a change in 
the psychological situation, that it operates in an 
urgent way which is wholly alien to the nature of 
the feeling of pleasure. If, however, the tension of 
sexual excitement is counted as an unpleasurable 
feeling, we are at once brought up against the fact 
that it is also undoubtedly felt as pleasurable. In 
every case in which tension is produced by sexual 
processes it is accompanied by pleasure; even in the 
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preparatory changes in the genitals a feeling of 
satisfaction of some kind is plainly to be observed. 
How, then, are this unpleasurable tension and this 
feeling of pleasure to be reconciled? 

Everything relating to the problem of pleasure 
and unpleasure touches upon one of the sorest spots 
of present-day psychology. It will be my aim to 
learn as much as possible from the circumstances 
of the instance with which we are at present deal- 
ing, but I shall avoid any approach to the problem 
as a whole. 

Let us begin by casting a glance at the way in 
which the erotogenic zones fit themselves into the 
new arrangement. They have to play an important 
part in introducing sexual excitation. The eye is 
perhaps the zone most remote from the sexual 
object, but it is the one which, in the situation of 
wooing an object, is liable to be the most frequently 
stimulated by the particular quality of excitation 
whose cause, when it occurs in a sexual object, we 
describe as beauty. (For the same reason the merits 
of a sexual object are described as “‘attractions.’’) 
The stimulation is on the one hand already ac- 
companied by pleasure, while on the other hand it 
leads to an increase of ‘sexual excitement or pro- 
duces it if it is not yet present. If the excitation now 
spreads to another erotogenic zone—to the hand, 
for instance, through tactile sensations—the effect 
is the same: a feeling of pleasure on the one side, 
which is quickly intensified by pleasure arising from 
the preparatory changes [in the genitals], and on 
the other side an increase of sexual tension, which 
soon passes over into the most obvious unpleasure 
if it cannot be met by a further accession of pleas- 
ure. Another instance will perhaps make this even 
clearer. If an erotogenic zone in a person who is 
not sexually excited (e.g. the skin of a woman’s 
breast) is stimulated by touch, the contact produces 
a pleasurable feeling; but it is at the same time 
better calculated than anything to arouse a sexual 
excitation that demands an increase of pleasure. 
The problem is how it can come about that an ex- 
perience of pleasure can give rise to a need for 
greater pleasure. 

The Mechanism of Fore-Pleasure—tThe part 
played in this by the erotogenic zones, however, is 
clear. What is true of one of them is true of all. 
They are all used to provide a certain amount of 
pleasure by being stimulated in the way appropriate 
to them. This pleasure then leads to an increase in 
tension which in its turn is responsible for pro- 
ducing the necessary motor energy for the conclu- 
sion of the sexual act. The penultimate stage of 
that act is once again the appropriate stimulation 
of an erotogenic zone (the genital zone itself, in the 
glans penis) by the appropriate object (the mucous 


membrane of the vagina); and from the pleasure 
yielded by this excitation the motor energy is ob- 
tained, this time by a reflex path, which brings 
about the discharge of the sexual substances. This 
last pleasure is the highest in intensity, and its 
mechanism differs from that of the earlier pleasure. 
It is brought about entirely by discharge: it is 
wholly a pleasure of satisfaction and with it the 
tension of the libido is for the time being extin- 
guished, 

This distinction between the one kind of pleasure 
due to the excitation of erotogenic zones and the 
other kind due to the discharge of the sexual sub- 
stances deserves, I think, to be made more con- 
crete by a difference in nomenclature. The former 
may be suitably described as “fore-pleasure” in 
contrast to the “end-pleasure” or pleasure of satis- 
faction derived from the sexual act. Fore-pleasure 
is thus the same pleasure that has already been 
produced, although on a smaller scale, by the in- 
fantile sexual instinct; end-pleasure is something 
new and is thus probably conditioned by circum- 
stances that do not arise till puberty. The formula 
for the new function of the erotogenic zones runs 
therefore: they are used to make possible, through 
the medium of the fore-pleasure which can be de- 
rived from them (as it was during infantile life), 
the production of the greater pleasure of satisfac- 
tion. 

I was able recently to throw light upon another 
instance, in a quite different department of mental 
life, of a slight feeling of pleasure similarly making 
possible the attainment of a greater resultant pleas- 
ure, and thus operating as an “incentive bonus.” 
In the same connection I was also able to go more 
deeply into the nature of pleasure.” 

Dangers of Fore-Pleasure-—The connection be- 
tween fore-pleasure and infantile sexual life is, 
however, made clearer by the pathogenic part which 
it can come to play. The attainment of the normal 
sexual aim can clearly be endangered by the mech- 
anism in which fore-pleasure is involved. This 
danger arises if at any point in the preparatory 
sexual processes the fore-pleasure turns out to be 
too great and the element of tension too small. The 
motive for proceeding further with the sexual proc- 
ess then disappears, the whole path is cut short, and 
the preparatory act in question takes the place of 
the normal sexual aim. Experience has shown that 
the precondition for this damaging event is that the 
erotogenic zone concerned or the corresponding 


10. See my volume on Jokes and their Relation to the 
Unconscious which appeared in 1905 [near the end of 
Chapter IV]. The “fore-pleasure” attained by the technique 
of joking is used in order to liberate a greater pleasure de- 
rived from the removal of internal inhibitions. [In a later 
paper, on creative writing (1908e), Freud attributed a 
similar mechanism to aesthetic pleasure.] 
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component instinct shall already during childhood 
have contributed an unusual amount of pleasure. 
If further factors then come into play, tending to 
bring about a fixation, a compulsion may easily 
arise in later life which resists the incorporation of 
this particular fore-pleasure into a new context. 
Such is in fact the mechanism of many perversions, 
which consist in a lingering over the preparatory 
acts of the sexual process. 

This failure of the function of the sexual mech- 
anism owing to fore-pleasure is best avoided if the 
primacy of the genitals too is adumbrated in child- 
hood; and indeed things seem actually arranged to 
bring this about in the second half of childhood 
(from the age of eight to puberty). During these 
years the genital zones already behave in much the 
same way as in maturity; they become the seat of 
sensations of excitation and of preparatory changes 
whenever any pleasure is felt from the satisfaction 
of other erotogenic zones, though this result is still 
without a purpose—that is to say, contributes noth- 
ing to a continuation of the sexual process. Already 
in childhood, therefore, alongside of the pleasure 
of satisfaction there is a certain amount of sexual 
tension, although it is less constant and less in quan- 
tity. We can now understand why, in discussing the 
sources of sexuality, we were equally justified in 
saying of a given process that it was sexually satis- 
fying or sexually exciting. It will be noticed that in 
the course of our enquiry we began by exaggerating 
the distinction between infantile and mature sexual 
life, and that we are now setting this right. Not only 
the deviations from normal sexual life but its normal 
form as well are determined by the infantile mani- 
festations of sexuality. 


* * ** 


THE DIFFERENTIATION BETWEEN 
MEN AND WOMEN 


As we all know, it is not until puberty that the 
sharp distinction is established between the mascu- 
line and feminine characters. From that time on, 
this contrast has a more decisive influence than any 
other upon the shaping of human life. It is true that 
the masculine and feminine dispositions are already 
easily recognizable in childhood. The development 
of the inhibitions of sexuality (shame, disgust, pity, 
etc.) takes place in little girls earlier and in the face 
of less resistance than in boys; the tendency to sex- 
ual repression seems in general to be greater; and, 
where the component instincts of sexuality appear, 
they prefer the passive form. The auto-erotic ac- 
tivity of the erotogenic zones is, however, the same 
in both sexes, and owing to this uniformity there is 
no possibility of a distinction between the two sexes 
such as arises after puberty. So far as the auto-erotic 


and masturbatory manifestations of sexuality are 
concerned, we might lay it down that the sexuality 
of little girls is of a wholly masculine character. 
Indeed, if we were able to give a more definite 
connotation to the concepts of “masculine” and 
“feminine,” it would even be possible to maintain 
that libido is invariably and necessarily of a mascu- 
line nature, whether it occurs in men or in women 
and irrespectively of whether its object is a man or 
a woman.” 

Since I have become acquainted with the notion 
of bisexuality I have regarded it as the decisive 
factor, and without taking bisexuality into account 
I think it would scarcely be possible to arrive at an 
understanding of the sexual manifestations that 
are actually to be observed in men and women. 

Leading Zones in Men and Women.—Apart from 
this I have only the following to add. The leading 
erotogenic zone in female children is located at the 
clitoris, and is thus homologous to the masculine 
genital zone of the glans penis. All my experience 
concerning masturbation in little girls has related 
to the clitoris and not to the regions of the ex- 
ternal genitalia that are important in later sexual 
functioning. I am even doubtful whether a female 
child can be led by the influence of seduction to 
anything other than clitoridal masturbation. If such 
a thing occurs, it is quite exceptional. The spon- 
taneous discharges of sexual excitement which oc- 


11. [Before 1924 the words from “libido” to the end of 
the sentence were printed in spaced type.—Footnote added 
1915:] It is essential to understand clearly that the con- 
cepts of ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine,’ whose meaning 
seems sO unambiguous to ordinary people, are among the 
most confused that occur in science. It is possible to dis- 
tinguish at least three uses. “Masculine” and “feminine” 
are used sometimes in the sense of activity and passivity, 
sometimes in a biological, and sometimes, again, in a so- 
ciological sense. The first of these three meanings is the 
essential one and the most serviceable in psycho-analysis. 
When, for instance, libido was described in the text above 
as being ‘‘masculine,” the word was being used in this 
sense, for an instinct is always active even when it has 
a passive aim in view. The second, or biological, meaning of 
“masculine” and “feminine” is one whose applicability can 
be determined most easily. Here “masculine” and “fem- 
inine” are characterized by the presence of spermatozoa or 
ova respectively and by the functions proceeding from 
them. Activity and its concomitant phenomena (more 
powerful muscular development, aggressiveness, greater 
intensity of libido) are as a rule linked with biological 
masculinity; but they are not necessarily so, for there are 
animal species in which these qualities are on the contrary 
assigned to the female. The third, or sociological, meaning 
receives its connotation from the observation of actually 
existing masculine and feminine individuals. Such obser- 
vation shows that in human beings pure masculinity or 
femininity is not to be found either in a psychological or 
a biological sense. Every individual on the contrary dis- 
plays a mixture of the character-traits belonging to his own 
and to the opposite sex; and he shows a combination of 
activity and passivity whether or not these last character- 
traits tally with his biological ones. [A later discussion of 
this point will be found in a footnote at the end of Chap- 
ter IV of Civilization and Its Discontents (1930a).] 
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cur so often precisely in little girls are expressed 
in spasms of the clitoris. Frequent erections of that 
organ make it possible for girls to form a correct 
judgment, even without any instruction, of the sex- 
ual manifestations of the other sex: they merely 
transfer on to boys the sensations derived from their 
own sexual processes. 

If we are to understand how a little girl turns into 
a woman, we must follow the further vicissitudes of 
this excitability of the clitoris. Puberty, which brings 
about so great an accession of libido in boys, is 
marked in girls by a fresh wave of repression, in 
which it is precisely clitoridal sexuality that is 
affected. What is thus overtaken by repression is a 
piece of masculine sexuality. The intensification of 
the brake upon sexuality brought about by pubertal 
repression in women serves as a stimulus to the 
libido in men and causes an increase of its activity. 
Along with this heightening of libido there is also 
an increase of sexual overvaluation which only 
emerges in full force in relation to a woman who 
holds herself back and who denies her sexuality. 
When at last the sexual act is permitted and the 
clitoris itself becomes excited, it still retains a func- 
tion: the task, namely, of transmitting the excita- 
tion to the adjacent female sexual parts, just as—to 
use a simile—pine shavings can be kindled in order 
to set a log of harder wood on fire. Before this 
transference can be effected, a certain interval of 
time must often elapse, during which the young 
woman is anaesthetic. This anaesthesia may be- 
come permanent if the clitoridal zone refuses to 
abandon its excitability, an event for which the way 
is prepared precisely by an extensive activity of that 
zone in childhood. Anaesthesia in women, as 1s 
well known, it often only apparent and local. They 
are anaesthetic at the vaginal orifice but are by no 
means incapable of excitement originating in the 
clitoris or even in other zones. Alongside these 
erotogenic determinants of anaesthesia must also be 
set the psychical determinants, which equally arise 
from repression. 

When erotogenic susceptibility to stimulation has 
been successfully transferred by a woman from the 
clitoris to the vaginal orifice, it implies that she 
has adopted a new leading zone for the purposes of 
her later sexual activity. A man, on the other hand, 
retains his leading zone unchanged from childhood. 
The fact that women change their leading zone in 
this way, together with the wave of repression at 
puberty, which, as it were, puts aside their childish 
masculinity, are the chief determinants of the 
greater proneness of women to neurosis and es- 
pecially to hysteria. These determinants, therefore, 
are intimately related to the essence of femininity. 


THE FINDING OF AN OBJECT 


The processes at puberty thus establish the pri- 
macy of the genital zones; and, in a man, the penis, 
which has now become capable of erection, presses 
forward insistently towards the new sexual aim— 
penetration into a cavity in the body which excites 
his genital zone. Simultaneously on the psychical 
side the process of finding an object, for which prep- 
arations have been made from earliest childhood, is 
completed. At a time at which the first beginnings 
of sexual satisfaction are still linked with the taking 
of nourishment, the sexual instinct has a sexual ob- 
ject outside the infant’s own body in the shape of 
his mother’s breast. It is only later that the instinct 
loses that object, just at the time, perhaps, when the 
child is able to form a total idea of the person to 
whom the organ that is giving him satisfaction be- 
longs. As a rule the sexual instinct then becomes 
auto-erotic, and not until the period of latency has 
been passed through is the original relation restored. 
There are thus good reasons why a child sucking at 
his mother’s breast has become the protype of every 
relation of love. The finding of an object is in fact a 
refinding of it.” 

The Sexual Object during Early Infancy.—But 
even after sexual activity has become detached from 
the taking of nourishment, an important part of this 
first and most significant of all sexual relations is left 
over, which helps to prepare for the choice of an 
object and thus to restore the happiness that has 
been lost. All through the period of latency children 
learn to feel for other people who help them in their 
helplessness and satisfy their needs a love which is 
on the model of, and a continuation of, their relation 
as sucklings to their nursing mother. There may per- 
haps be an inclination to dispute the possibility of 
identifying a child’s affection and esteem for those 
who look after him with sexual love. I think, how- 
ever, that a closer psychological examination may 
make it possible to establish this identity beyond any 
doubt. A child’s intercourse with anyone responsible 
for his care affords him an unending source of sex- 
ual excitation and satisfaction from his erotogenic 
zones. This is especially so since the person in 
charge of him, who, after all, is as a rule his mother, 
herself regards him with feelings that are derived 
from her own sexual life: she strokes him, kisses 
him, rocks him and quite clearly treats him as a sub- 


12. [Footnote added 1915:] Psycho-analysis informs us 
that there are two methods of finding an object. The first, 
described in the text, is the “anaclitic” or “attachment” 
one, based on attachment to early infantile prototypes. 
The second is the narcissistic one, which seeks for the 
subject’s own ego and finds it again in other people. This 
latter method is of particularly great importance in cases 
where the outcome is a pathological one, but it is not 
relevant to the present context. 
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stitute for a complete sexual object. A mother 
would probably be horrified if she were made aware 
that all her marks of affection were rousing her 
child’s sexual instinct and preparing for its later in- 
tensity. She regards what she does as asexual, “pure” 
love, since, after all, she carefully avoids applying 
more excitations to the child’s genitals than are un- 
avoidable in nursery care. As we know, however, 
the sexual instinct is not aroused only by direct ex- 
citation of the genital zone. What we call affection 
will unfailingly show its effects one day on the 
genital zones as well. Moreover, if the mother un- 
derstood more of the high importance of the part 
played by instincts in mental life as a whole—in all 
its ethical and psychical achievements—she would 
spare herself any self-reproaches even after her en- 
lightenment. She is only fulfilling her task in teach- 
ing the child to love. After all, he is meant to grow 
up into a strong and capable person with vigorous 
sexual needs and to accomplish during his life all 
the things that human beings are urged to do by 
their instincts. It is true that an excess of parental 
affection does harm by causing precocious sexual 
maturity and also because, by spoiling the child, it 
makes him incapable in later life of temporarily 
doing without love or of being content with a 
smaller amount of it. One of the clearest indications 
that a child will later become neurotic is to be seen 
in an insatiable demand for his parents’ affection. 
And on the other hand neuropathic parents, who 
are inclined as a rule to display excessive affection, 
are precisely those who are most likely by their 
caresses to arouse the child’s disposition to neurotic 
illness. Incidentally, this example shows that there 
are ways more direct than inheritance by which 
neurotic parents can hand their disorder on to their 
children. 

Infantile Anxiety.—Children themselves behave 
from an early age as though their dependence on 
the people looking after them were in the nature of 
sexual love. Anxiety in children is originally nothing 
other than an expression of the fact that they are 
feeling the loss of the person they love. It is for this 
reason that they are frightened of every stranger. 
They are afraid in the dark because in the dark they 
cannot see the person they love; and their fear is 
soothed if they can take hold of that person’s hand 
in the dark. To attribute to bogeys and blood- 
curdjing stories told by nurses the responsibility for 
making children timid is to over-estimate their effi- 
cacy. The truth is merely that children who are in- 
clined to be timid are affected by stories which 


13. Anyone who considers this “sacrilegious”? may be 
recommended to read Havelock Ellis’s views [1913, 18] on 
the relation between mother and child, which agree almost 
completely with mine. 


would make no impression whatever upon others, 
and it is only children with a sexual instinct that is 
excessive or has developed prematurely or has be- 
come vociferous owing to too much petting who 
are inclined to be timid. In this respect a child, by 
turning his libido into anxiety when he cannot sat- 
isfy it, behaves like an adult. On the other hand an 
adult who has become neurotic owing to his libido 
being unsatisfied behaves in his anxiety like a child: 
he begins to be frightened when he is alone, that is 
to say when he is away from someone of whose love 
he had felt secure, and he seeks to assuage this fear 
by the most childish measures.” 

The Barrier Against Incest.—We see, therefore, 
that the parents’ affection for their child may 
awaken his sexual instinct prematurely (i.e. before 
the somatic conditions of puberty are present) to 
such a degree that the mental excitation breaks 
through in an unmistakable fashion to the genital 
system. If, on the other hand, they are fortunate 
enough to avoid this, then their affection can per- 
form its task of directing the child in his choice of a 
sexual object when he reaches maturity. No doubt 
the simplest course for the child would be to choose 
as his sexual objects the same persons whom, since 
his childhood, he has loved with what may be de- 
scribed as damped-down libido.” But, by the post- 
poning of sexual maturation, time has been gained 
in which the child can erect, among other restraints 
on sexuality, the barrier against incest, and can thus 
take up into himself the moral precepts which ex- 
pressly exclude from his object-choice, as being 
blood-relations, the persons whom he has loved in 
his childhood. Respect for this barrier is essentially 
a cultural demand made by society. Society must 
defend itself against the danger that the interests 
which it needs for the establishment of higher social 


14. For this explanation of the origin of infantile anxiety 
I have to thank a three-year-old boy whom I once heard 
calling out of dark room: ‘Auntie, speak to me! I’m 
frightened because it’s so dark.” His aunt answered him: 
“What good would that do? You can’t see me.” “That 
doesn’t matter,” replied the child, “if anyone speaks, it gets 
light.” Thus what he was afraid of was not the dark, but 
the absence of someone he loved; and he could feel sure 
of being soothed as soon as he had evidence of that per- 
son’s presence. [Added 1920:] One of the most important 
results of psycho-analytic research is this discovery that 
neurotic anxiety arises out of libido, that it is the product 
of a transformation of it, and that it is thus related to it 
in the same kind of way as vinegar is to. wine. A further 
discussion of this problem will be found in nity Introductory 
Lectures on Psycho-Analysis (1916-17), Lecture XXV, 
though even there, it must be confessed, the question is not 
finally cleared up. [For Freud’s latest views on the subject 
of anxiety see his Inhibitions, Symptoms and Anxiety 
(1926d) and his New Introductory Lectures (1933a), 
Chapter XXXII.] 

15. [Footnote added 1915:] Cf. what has been said 
[earlier] about children’s object-choice and the “affection- 
ate current.” 
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units may be swallowed up by the family; and for 
this reason, in the case of every individual, but in 
particular of adolescent boys, it seeks by all possible 
means to loosen their connection with their family 
—a connection which, in their childhood, is the only 
important one.” 

It is in the world of ideas, however, that the choice 
of an object is accomplished at first; and the sexual 
life of maturing youth is almost entirely restricted 
to indulging in phantasies, that is, in ideas that are 
not destined to be carried into effect. In these phan- 
tasies the infantile tendencies invariably emerge 
once more, but this time with intensified pressure 
from somatic sources. Among these tendencies the 
first place is taken with uniform frequency by the 
child’s sexual impulses towards his parents, which 
are as a rule already differentiated owing to the at- 
traction of the opposite sex—the son being drawn 
towards his mother and the daughter towards her 
father. At the same time as these plainly incestuous 
phantasies are overcome and repudiated, one of the 
most significant, but also one of the most painful, 
psychical achievements of the pubertal period is 
completed: detachment from parental authority, a 
process that alone makes possible the opposition, 
which is so important for the progress of civiliza- 
tion, between the new generation and the old. At 
every stage in the course of development through 
which all human beings ought by rights to pass, a 
certain number are held back; so there are some 
who have never got over their parents’ authority and 
have withdrawn their affection from them either 
very incompletely or not at all. They are mostly 
girls, who, to the delight of their parents, have per- 
sisted in all their childish love far beyond puberty. It 
is most instructive to find that it is precisely these 
girls who in their later marriage lack the capacity 
to give their husbands what is due to them; they 
make cold wives and remain sexually anaesthetic. 
We learn from this that sexual love and what ap- 
pears to be non-sexual love for parents are fed from 
the same sources; the latter, that is to say, merely 
corresponds to an infantile fixation of the libido. 

The closer one comes to the deeper disturbances 
of psycho-sexual development, the more unmistak- 


16. [Footnote added 1915:] The barrier against incest is 
probably among the historical acquisitions of mankind, and, 
like other moral taboos, has no doubt already become es- 
tablished in many persons by organic inheritance. (Cf. my 
Totem and Taboo, 1912-13.) Psycho-analytic investigation 
shows, however, how intensely the individual struggles with 
the temptation to incest during his period of growth and 
how frequently the barrier is transgressed in phantasies and 
even in reality—[Though this is its first published ap- 
pearance, the “horror of incest’ had been discussed by 
Freud on May 31, 1897 (Draft N in Freud, 1950a)—some 
months, that is, before his first revelation of the Oedipus 
complex. In that draft too he accounts for it on the ground 
that incest is ‘“‘antisocial.”] 


ably the importance of incestuous object-choice 
emerges. In psychoneurotics a large portion or the 
whole of their psychosexual activity in finding an 
object remains in the unconscious as a result of their 
repudiation of sexuality. Girls with an exaggerated 
need for affection and an equally exaggerated hor- 
ror of the real demands made by sexual life have an 
irresistible temptation on the one hand to realize 
the ideal of asexual love in their lives and on the 
other hand to conceal their libido behind an affec- 
tion which they can express without self-reproaches, 
by holding fast throughout their lives to their in- 
fantile fondness, revived at puberty, for their par- 
ents or brothers and sisters. Psychoanalysis has no 
difficulty in showing persons of this kind that they 
are in love, in the everyday sense of the word, with 
these blood-relations of theirs; for, with the help of 
their symptoms and other manifestations of their 
illness, it traces their unconscious thoughts and 
translates them into conscious ones. In cases in 
which someone who has previously been healthy 
falls ill after an unhappy experience in love it is also 
possible to show with certainty that the mechanism 
of his illness consists in a turning-back of his libido 
on to those whom he preferred in his infancy. 

After-Effects of Infantile Object-Choice. Even a 
person who has been fortunate enough to avoid an 
incestuous fixation of his libido does not entirely 
escape its influence. It often happens that a young 
man falls in love seriously for the first time with a 
mature woman, or a girl with an elderly man in a 
position of authority; this is clearly an echo of the 
phase of development that we have been discussing, 
since these figures are able to re-animate pictures of 
their mother or father. There can be no doubt that 
every object-choice whatever is based, though less 
closely, on these prototypes. A man, especially, 
looks for someone who can represent his picture of 
his mother, as it has dominated his mind from his 
earliest childhood; and accordingly, if his mother is 
still alive, she may well resent this new version of 
herself and meet her with hostility. In view of the 
importance of a child’s relations to his parents in de- 
termining his later choice of a sexual object, it can 
easily be understood that any disturbance of those 
relations will produce the gravest effects upon his 
adult sexual life. Jealousy in a lover is never without 
an infantile root or at least an infantile reinforce- 
ment. If there are quarrels between the parents or if 
their marriage is unhappy, the ground will be pre- 
pared in their children for the severest predisposi- 
tion to a disturbance of sexual development or to a 
neurotic illness. 

A child’s affection of his parents is no doubt the 
most important infantile trace which, after being 
revived at puberty, points the way to his choice of 
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an object; but it is not the only one. Other starting- 
points with the same early origin enable a man to 
develop more than one sexual line, based no less 
upon his childhood, and to lay down very various 
conditions for his object-choice.” 

Prevention of Inversion.—One of the tasks im- 
plicit in object-choice is that it should find its way to 
the opposite sex. This, as we know, is not accom- 
plished without a certain amount of fumbling. 
Often enough the first impulses after puberty go 
astray, though without any permanent harm result- 
ing. Dessoir [1894] has justly remarked upon the 
regularity with which adolescent boys and girls 
form sentimental friendships with others of their 
own sex. No doubt the strongest force working 
against a permanent inversion of the sexual object is 
the attraction which the opposing sexual characters 
exercise upon one another. Nothing can be said 
within the framework of the present discussion to 
throw light upon it. This factor is not in itself, 
however, sufficient to exclude inversion; there are 
no doubt a variety of other contributory factors. 
Chief among these is its authoritative prohibition by 
society. Where inversion is not regarded as a crime 
it will be found that it answers fully to the sexual 

17. [Footnote added 1915:] The innumerable peculiari- 
ties of the erotic life of human beings as well as the com- 
pulsive character of the process of falling in love itself are 


quite unintelligible except by reference back to childhood 
and as being residual effects of childhood. 


inclinations of no small number of people. It may 
be presumed, in the next place, that in the case of 
men a childhood recollection of the affection shown 
them by their mother and others of the female sex 
who looked after them when they were children 
contributes powerfully to directing their choice 
towards women, on the other hand their early ex- 
perience of being deterred by their father from sex- 
ual activity and their competitive relation with him 
deflect them from their own sex. Both of these two 
factors apply equally to girls whose sexual activity 
is particularly subject to the watchful guardianship 
of their mother. They thus acquire a hostile relation 
to their own sex which influences their object-choice 
decisively in what is regarded as the normal direc- 
tion. The education of boys by male persons (by 
slaves, in antiquity) seems to encourage homo- 
sexuality. The frequency of inversion among the 
present-day aristocracy is made somewhat more in- 
telligible by their employment of menservants, as 
well as by the fact that their mothers give less per- 
sonal care to their children. In the case of some 
hysterics it is found that the early loss of one of their 
parents, whether by death, divorce or separation, 
with the result that the remaining parent absorbs 
the whole of the child’s love, determines the sex of 
the person who is later to be chosen as a sexual ob- 
ject, and may thus open the way to permanent in- 
version. 


6. On the Internalization of the Sex Role: the Feminine Case 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


IN APPROACHING the study of the sex- 
ual development of women we start with two pre- 
conceptions: firstly, that, as is the case of men, the 
constitution will not adapt itself to its function 
without a struggle; and secondly, that the decisive 
changes will have been set in motion or completed 
before puberty. Both of these preconceptions turn 
out to be justified. Further, a comparison with what 
happens in the case of the boy shows us that the de- 
velopment of the little girl into a normal woman is 


Reprinted from Sigmund Freud, New Introductory Lec- 
tures, trans. W. J. H. Sprott (New York: W. W. Norton 
& Co., 1933), pp. 159-85, with the permission of W. W. 
Norton & Co., Inc., and Hogarth Press, Ltd. 


more difficult and more complicated; for she has 
two additional tasks to perform, to which there is 
nothing corresponding in the development of the 
man. Let us follow the parallel from the very begin- 
ning. Certainly the original material is different in 
the boy and the girl; it does not require psycho- 
analysis to find that out. The differenee in the for- 
mation of their genital organs is accompanied by 
other bodily differences, which are too familiar for 
me to need to mention them. In their instinctual dis- 
position, as well, there are differences which fore- 
shadow the later nature of the woman. The little girl 
is as a rule less aggressive, less defiant, and less self- 
sufficient; she seems to have a greater need for 
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affection to be shown her, and therefore to be more 
dependent and docile. The fact that she is more 
easily and more quickly taught to control her excre- 
tions is very probably only the result of this docility; 
urine and stool are, as we Know, the first gifts that 
the child can offer to those who look after it, and 
control over them is the first concession which can 
be wrung from the instinctual life of the child. One 
gets the impression, too, that the little girl is more 
intelligent and more lively than the boy of the same 
age; she is more inclined to meet the external world 
half way, and, at the same time, she makes stronger 
object-cathexes. I do not know whether the view 
that she gets a start in development has been con- 
firmed by more exact observations, but in any case 
it is quite clear that the little girl cannot be called 
intellectually backward. But these sexual differences 
are of no great importance; they can be out-bal- 
anced by individual variations. For the purposes 
which we have immediately in view they may be left 
on one side. 

Both sexes seem to pass through the early phases 
of libidinal development in the same way. One 
might have expected that already in the sadistic- 
anal phase we should find that the girl showed less 
aggressiveness; but this is not the case. Women ana- 
lysts have found from the analysis of children’s play 
that the aggressive impulses of little girls leave noth- 
ing to be desired as regards copiousness and vio- 
lence. With the onset of the phallic phase the differ- 
ence between the sexes becomes much less impor- 
tant than their similarities. We are now obliged to 
recognise that the little girl is a littlke man. As we 
know, in the boy this phase is characterised by the 
fact that he has discovered how to obtain pleasur- 
able sensations from his little penis, and associates 
its state of excitation with his ideas about sexual in- 
tercourse. The little girl does the same with her even 
smaller clitoris. It seems as though with her, all her 
masturbatory actions center round this penis-equiv- 
alent, and that the actual female vagina is still un- 
discovered by both sexes. It is true that, here and 
there, reports have been made that tell us of early 
vaginal sensations as well; but it cannot be easy to 
discriminate between these and anal sensations or 
from sensations of the vaginal vestibule; in any case 
they cannot play a very important role. We may 
assume that, in the phallic phase of the girl, the 
clitoris is the dominant erotogenic zone. But it is not 
destined to remain so; with the change to femininity, 
the clitoris must give up to the vagina its sensitivity, 
and, with it, its importance, either wholly or in 
part. This is one of the two tasks which have to be 
performed in the course of the woman’s develop- 
ment; the more fortunate man has only to continue 
at the time of his sexual maturity what he has al- 


ready practised during the period of early sexual 
expansion. 

We shall return to the part played by the clitoris, 
but shall now pass on to the second task with which 
the girl’s development is burdened. The first love- 
object of the boy is his mother, and she remains as 
such in the formation of his Oedipus-complex, and, 
ultimately, throughout his whole life. For the little 
girl, too, her mother must be her first object (to- 
gether with figures of nurses and other attendants 
that merge into hers); the first object-cathexes, in- 
deed, follow the lines of the satisfaction of the great 
and simple needs of life, and the circumstances in 
which the child is nursed are the same for both 
sexes. In the Oedipus situation, however, the father 
has become the little girl’s love-object, and it is from 
him that, in the normal course of development, she 
should find her way to her ultimate object-choice. 
The girl has, then, in the course of time to change 
both her erotogenic zone and her object, while the 
boy keeps both of them unchanged. The question 
then arises of how this comes about. In particular, 
how does the little girl pass from an attachment to 
her mother to an attachment to her father? or, in 
other words, how does she pass from her masculine 
phase into the feminine phase which has been bio- 
logically marked out for her? 

Now it would provide us with an ideally simple 
solution of the problem if we could assume that, 
from a certain age onwards, the elementary influ- 
ence of hetero-sexual attraction makes itself felt, 
and draws the little girl towards men, while the same 
principle allows the boy to keep to his mother. One 
could even assume further, that, in doing this, chil- 
dren are following a hint given them by the sexual 
preferences of their parents. But things are not so 
convenient as this. We hardly know whether we can 
seriously believe in the mysterious and unanalysable 
force, of which the poets sing so enthusiastically. 
Painstaking investigations have resulted in findings 
of quite a different kind, the material for which, at 
all events, was easily obtainable. You must know 
that the number of women who until late in life re- 
main tenderly attached to father-objects, or indeed 
to their real fathers, is very large. We have made the 
most surprising discoveries about these women who 
display intense and prolonged father-fixations. We 
knew, of course, that there had been an earlier stage 
in which they were attached to their mother; but we 
did not know that it was so rich in content, that it 
persisted so long, and that it could leave behind it 
so many occasions for fixations and predispositions. 
During this time, their father is no more than an irk- 
some rival. In many cases the attachment to the 
mother lasts beyond the fourth year; almost every- 
thing that we find later in the father-relation was 
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already present in that attachment, and has been 
subsequently transferred on to the father. In short, 
we gain the conviction that one cannot understand 
women, unless one estimates this pre-oedipal attach- 
ment to the mother at its proper value. 

Now we should very much like to know what the 
libidinal relations of the little girl to her mother are. 
The answer is that they are manifold. Since they 
pass through all the three phases of infantile sexual- 
ity, they take on the characteristics of each separate 
phase, and express themselves by means of oral, 
sadistic-anal, and phallic wishes. These wishes rep- 
resent active as well as passive impulses; if one re- 
lates them to the differentiation of the sexes which 
comes about later (which one should avoid doing as 
far as possible), one can speak of them as mascu- 
line and feminine. They are, in addition, completely 
ambivalent—both of a tender and of a hostile-ag- 
gressive nature. It often happens that the hostile 
wishes only become apparent after they have been 
turned into anxiety-ideas. It is not always easy to 
point out the way in which these early sexual wishes 
are formulated. What is most clearly expressed is 
the desire to get the mother with child as well as the 
corresponding one, to have a child by the mother; 
both belong to the phallic phase, and seem suffi- 
ciently strange, though their existence is established 
beyond all doubt by analytic observation. The at- 
traction of these investigations lies in the extraordi- 
nary facts which they bring to light. Thus, for in- 
stance, one discovers the fear of being murdered or 
poisoned, which may later on form the nucleus of a 
paranoic disorder, already present in this pre- 
oedipal stage and directed against the mother. Or, 
to take another case. You will remember that inter- 
esting episode in the history of analytical research 
which caused me so many painful hours? At the 
time when my main interest was directed on to the 
discovery of infantile sexual traumas, almost all my 
female patients told me that they had been seduced 
by their fathers. Eventually I was forced to the con- 
clusion that these stories were false, and thus I 
came to understand that hysterical symptoms 
spring from phantasies and not from real events. 
Only later was I able to recognise in this phantasy 
of seduction by the father the expression of the 
typical Oedipus-complex in woman. And now we 
find, in the early pre-oedipal history of girls, the 
seduction-phantasy again; but the seducer is invari- 
ably the mother. Here, however, the phantasy has a 
footing in reality; for it must in fact have been the 
mother who aroused (perhaps for the first time) 
pleasurable sensations in the child’s genitals in the 
ordinary course of attending to its bodily needs. 

I dare say that you are prepared to suspect that 
this description of the richness and strength of the 


sexual relations of the little girl to her mother is very 
much exaggerated. One has, after all, plenty of op- 
portunity of watching little girls, and one notices 
nothing of the sort. But the objection cannot be sus- 
tained. One can see enough of such things in chil- 
dren, if one understands how to observe them, and, 
besides this, you must consider how little the child 
is able to give preconscious expression to its sexual 
wishes, and how little it can communicate them. We 
are therefore acting entirely within our rights in 
studying the subsequent traces and consequences of 
this emotional field in persons in whom these devel- 
opmental processes show a particularly clear, or 
even exaggerated, growth. Pathology, as you know, 
has always assisted us, by isolation and exaggera- 
tion, in making recognisable things which would 
normally remain hidden. And since our researches 
have been carried out on people who are by no 
means grossly abnormal, we may, I think, consider 
the results of them worthy of belief. 

We will now turn our attention to the question of 
why this strong attachment of the girl to her mother 
comes to grief. We are aware that that is what usu- 
ally happens to it; it is fated to give way to an attach- 
ment to her father. And here we stumble on a fact 
which points in the right direction. This step in 
development is not merely a question of a change 
of object. The turning away from the mother occurs 
in an atmosphere of antagonism; the attachment to 
the mother ends in hate. Such a hatred may be very 
marked and may persist throughout an entire life- 
time; it may later on be carefully overcompensated; 
as a rule, one part of it is overcome, while another 
part persists. The outcome is naturally very strongly 
influenced by the actual events of later years. We 
will confine ourselves to studying this hatred at the 
actual time at which the turn towards the father 
takes place, and to inquiring into its motives. We 
are then met by a long list of complaints and griev- 
ances, levelled at the mother, which are intended to 
justify the antagonistic feelings of the child; they 
vary much in value, and we shall examine them fur- 
ther. Many are obvious rationalisations, and we 
have yet to find the true source of the antagonism. I 
hope you will bear with me, if on this occasion I 
conduct you through all the details of a psycho- 
analytical investigation. 

The complaint against the mother that harks back 
furthest, is that she has given the child too little milk, 
which is taken as indicating a lack of léve. Now this 
complaint has a certain justification in the civilised 
human family. The mothers often have not enough 
nourishment for their children, and content them- 
selves with nursing them for nine months or six or 
even less. Among primitive peoples children remain 
at the breast for as long as two or three years. The 
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figure of the wet-nurse is as a rule merged in that 
of the mother; where this does not take place, the 
complaint against the mother takes another form, 
namely, that she sent the nurse, who was so ready 
to feed the child, away too soon. But whatever may 
have been the true state of affairs, it is impossible 
that the child’s complaint can be as often justified as 
it is met with. It looks far more as if the desire of 
the child for its first form of nourishment is alto- 
gether insatiable, and as if it never got over the pain 
of losing the mother’s breast. I should not be at all 
surprised if an analysis of a member of a primitive 
race, who must have sucked the mother’s breast 
when he could already run and talk, brought the 
same complaint to light. It is probable, too, that the 
fear of poisoning is connected with weaning. Poison 
is the nourishment that makes one ill. Perhaps, 
moreover, the child traces his early illnesses back to 
this frustration. It requires a good deal of intellec- 
tual training before we can believe in chance; prim- 
itive and uneducated people, and certainly children, 
can give a reason for everything that happens. Per- 
haps this reason was originally a motive (in the 
animistic sense). In many social strata, even to this 
day, no one can die, without having been done to 
death by some one else, preferably by the doctor. 
And the regular reaction of a neurotic to the death 
of some one intimately connected with him is to 
accuse himself of being the cause of the death. 

The next accusation against the mother flares up 
when the next child makes its appearance in the 
nursery. If possible this complaint retains the con- 
nection with oral frustration: the mother could not 
or would not give the child any more milk, because 
she needed the nourishment for the new arrival. In 
cases where the two children were born so close 
together that lactation was interfered with by the 
second pregnancy, this complaint has a real founda- 
tion. It is a remarkable fact that even when the dif- 
ference between the children’s ages is only eleven 
months, the older one is nevertheless able to take in 
the state of affairs. But it is not only the milk that 
the child grudges the undesired interloper and rival, 
but all the other evidences of motherly care. It feels 
that it has been dethroned, robbed and had its rights 
invaded, and so it directs a feeling of jealous hatred 
against its little brother or sister, and develops re- 
sentment against its faithless mother, which often 
finds expression in a change for the worse in its be- 
haviour. It begins to be “naughty,” irritable, in- 
tractable, and unlearns the control which it has ac- 
quired over its excretions. All this has been known 
for a long time, and is accepted as self-evident, but 
we seldom form a right idea of the strength of these 
jealous impulses, of the tenacious hold they have on 
the child, and the amount of influence they exert on 


its later development. These jealous feelings are 
particularly important because they are always be- 
ing fed anew during the later years of childhood, 
and the whole shattering experience is repeated 
with the arrival of every new brother or sister. Even 
if the child remains its mother’s favourite, things 
are not very different; its demands for affection are 
boundless; it requires exclusive attention and will 
allow no sharing whatever. 

A potent source of the child’s antagonism against 
its mother is found in its many sexual wishes, which 
change with its libidinal phases. These cannot, for 
the most part, be satisfied. The strongest of these 
frustrations occurs in the phallic stage, when the 
mother forbids pleasurable activities centering 
round the genital organs—often with an accom- 
paniment of harsh threats and every indication of 
disapproval—activities to which, after all, she her- 
self stimulated the child. It might be thought that 
we had here motives enough for the little girl’s 
alienation from her mother. In that case it might be 
our view that estrangement follows inevitably from 
the nature of infantile sexuality, from the child’s 
unlimited demands for love and the unfulfillable 
nature of its sexual wishes. One might even believe 
that this first love relation of the child is doomed to 
extinction for the very reason that it is the first, for 
these early object-cathexes are always ambivalent 
to a very high degree; alongside the child’s intense 
love there is always a strong aggressive tendency 
present, and the more passionately the child loves 
an object, the more sensitive it will be to disappoint- 
ments and frustrations coming from it. In the end, 
the love is bound to capitulate to the accumulated 
hostility. Or, on the other hand, one might reject the 
idea of a fundamental ambivalence of this kind in 
the libidinal cathexes, and point to the fact that it is 
the peculiar nature of the mother-child relationship 
which leads, equally inevitably, to the disturbance 
of the child’s love, since even the mildest form of 
education cannot avoid using compulsion and intro- 
ducing restrictions, and every such encroachment 
on its freedom must call forth as a reaction in the 
child a tendency to rebellion and aggressiveness. A 
discussion of these possibilities might, I think, be 
very interesting, but at this point an objection sud- 
denly arises, which forces our attention in another 
direction. All of these factors—slights, disappoint- 
ments in love, jealousy and seduction followed by 
prohibition—operate as well in the relationship be- 
tween the boy and his mother, and yet are not suffi- 
cient to alienate him from the mother-object. If we 
do not find something which is specific for the girl, 
and which is not present at all, or not present in the 
same way in the case of the boy, we shall not have 
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explained the ending of the girl attachment to her 
mother. 

I think that we have discovered this specific fac- 
tor, ina place where we might indeed have expected 
it, but in a surprising form. In a place where we 
might have expected it, I say, for it lies in the castra- 
tion complex. The anatomical distinction between 
the sexes must, after all, leave its mark in mental 
life. It was a surprise, however, to discover from 
analyses that the girl holds her mother responsible 
for her lack of a penis, and never forgives her for 
that deficiency. 

You will note that we ascribe a castration-com- 
plex to the female sex as well as to the male. We 
have good grounds for doing so, but that complex 
has not the same content in girls as in boys. In the 
boy the castration-complex is formed after he has 
learnt from the sight of the female genitals that the 
sexual organ which he prizes so highly is not a neces- 
sary part of every human body. He remembers then 
the threats which he has brought on himself by his 
playing with his penis, he begins to believe in them, 
and thence forward he comes under the influence 
of castration-anxiety, which supplies the strongest 
motive force for his further development. The cas- 
tration-complex in the girl, as well, is started by the 
sight of the genital organs of the other sex. She im- 
mediately notices the difference, and—it must be 
admitted—its significance. She feels herself at a 
great disadvantage, and often declares that she 
would “like to have something like that too,” and 
falls a victim to penis-envy, which leaves ineradic- 
able traces on her development and character- 
formation, and, even in the most favourable in- 
stances, is not overcome without a great expenditure 
of mental energy. That the girl recognises the fact 
that she lacks a penis, does not mean that she accepts 
its absence lightly. On the contrary, she clings for a 
long time to the desire to get something like it, and 
believes in that possibility for an extraordinary num- 
ber of years; and even at a time when her knowledge 
of reality has long since led her to abandon the ful- 
filment of this desire as being quite unattainable, 
analysis proves that it still persists in the uncon- 
scious, and retains a considerable charge of energy. 
The desire after all to obtain the penis for which she 
so much longs may even contribute to the motives 
that impel a grown-up woman to come to analysis; 
and what she quite reasonably expects to get from 
analysis, such as the capacity to pursue an intellec- 
tual career, can often be recognised as a sublimated 
modification of this repressed wish. 

One cannot very well doubt the importance of 
penis-envy. Perhaps you will regard the hypothesis 
that envy and jealousy play a greater part in the 
mental life of women than they do in that of men 


as an example of male unfairness. Not that I think 
that these characteristics are absent in men, or that 
they have no other origin in women except envy of 
the penis, but I am inclined to ascribe the greater 
amount of them to be found in women to this latter 
influence. Many analysts, however, tend to mini- 
mize the importance of this first wave of penis-envy 
in the phallic phase. They think that the signs one 
comes across of this attitude in women are in the 
main a secondary formation, which has come about 
through regression to the early infantile impulse in 
question on the occasion of some subsequent con- 
flict. Now this is one of the general problems of 
depth psychology. In the case of many pathological 
—or merely unusual—instinctual attitudes, for ex- 
ample with all sexual perversions, the question arises 
how much of their force is to be attributed to early 
infantile fixations and how much to the influence of 
later experiences and developments. It is almost al- 
ways a question of complemental series, such as we 
have postulated when dealing with the aetiology of 
the neuroses. Both sets of factors share in the causa- 
tion in a varying proportion; a less in the one set will 
be balanced by a more in the other. The infantile 
factor in every case paves the way; it is not always 
the decisive force, though it often is. But with regard 
to the particular case of penis-envy, I should like to 
come down decidedly in favour of the preponder- 
ance of the infantile factor. 

The discovery of her castration is a turning-point 
in the life of the girl. Three lines of development di- 
verge from it; one leads to sexual inhibition or to 
neurosis, the second to a modification of character 
in the sense of masculinity complex, and the third 
to normal femininity. We have learnt a good deal, 
though not everything, about all three. The funda- 
mental content of the first is that the little girl, who 
has hitherto lived a masculine life, and has been 
able to obtain pleasure through the excitation of her 
clitoris, and has connected this behaviour with the 
sexual wishes (often of an active character) which 
she has directed towards her mother, finds her en- 
joyment of phallic sexuality spoilt by the influence 
of penis-envy. She is wounded in her self-love by the 
unfavourable comparison with the boy who is so 
much better equipped, and therefore gives up the 
masturbatory satisfaction which she obtained from 
her clitoris, repudiates her love towards her mother, 
and at the same time often represses a good deal of 
her sexual impulses in general. No doubt this turn- 
ing away from her mother does not come to pass at 
one blow, for at first the girl looks on her castration 
as a personal misfortune, and only gradually ex- 
tends it to other females, and eventually to her 
mother. Her love had as its object the phallic 
mother; with the discovery that the mother is cas- 
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trated it becomes possible to drop her as a love- 
object, so that the incentives to hostility which have 
been so long accumulating, get the upper hand. 
This means, therefore, that as a result of the dis- 
covery of the absence of a penis, women are as 
much depreciated in the eyes of the girl as in the 
eyes of the boy, and later, perhaps, of the man. 

You all know what an overwhelming aetiological 
importance is attributed by neurotics to their mas- 
turbatory practices. They make them responsible 
for all their troubles, and we have the greatest diffi- 
culty in getting them to believe that they are wrong. 
But as a matter of fact we ought to admit that they 
are in the right, for masturbation is the executive 
agent of infantile sexuality, from the faulty devel- 
opment of which they are suffering. The difference 
is that what the neurotics are blaming is the mastur- 
bation of the pubertal stage; the infantile mastur- 
bation, which is the one that really matters, has for 
the most part been forgotten by them. I wish I could 
find an opportunity for giving you a circumstantial 
account of how important all the factual details of 
early masturbation are in determining the subse- 
quent neurosis or character of the individual con- 
cerned—such details as’ whether it was discovered 
or not, how the parents combated it or whether they 
permitted it, and whether the subject succeeded in 
suppressing it himself. All these details will have left 
indelible traces upon his development. But in fact I 
am relieved that it is not necessary for me to do this; 
it would be a difficult and weary task, and at the end 
you would embarrass me because you would quite 
certainly ask for some practical advice as to how 
one should behave towards the masturbation of 
small children as a parent or educator. The history 
of the development of girls, which is the subject I 
am telling you about, offers an instance of the child 
itself striving to free itself from masturbation. But 
it does not always succeed. Where penis-envy has 
aroused a strong impulse against clitoritic mastur- 
bation, but where the latter will not give way, there 
follows a fierce battle for freedom, in which the 
girl herself takes over, as it were, the rdle of the 
mother whom she has set aside, and expresses her 
whole dissatisfaction with the inferior clitoris, by 
striving against the gratification derived from it. 
Many years later, when her masturbatory activity 
has long ago been suppressed, we may find an 
interest persisting which we must interpret as a 
defence against the temptation, which she still fears. 
It finds expression in feelings of sympathy for per- 
sons to whom she ascribes similar difficulties; it may 
enter into her motives for marriage, and may indeed 
determine her choice of a husband or lover. The 
settling of the problem of infantile masturbation is 
truly no easy or unimportant task. 


When the little girl gives up clitoritic masturbation, 
she surrenders a certain amount of activity. Her pas- 
sive side has now the upper hand, and in turning to 
her father she is assisted in the main by passive in- 
stinctual impulses. You will see that a step in devel- 
opment, such as this one, which gets rid of phallic 
activity, must smooth the path for femininity. If in 
the process not too much is lost through repression, 
this femininity may prove normal. The wish with 
which the girl turns to her father, is, no doubt, ulti- 
mately the wish for the penis, which her mother has 
refused her and which she now expects from her 
father. The feminine situation is, however, only 
established when the wish for the penis is replaced 
by the wish for a child—the child taking the place 
of the penis, in accordance with the old symbolic 
equation. It does not escape us that at an earlier 
stage the girl has already desired a child, before the 
phallic phase was interfered with; that was the 
meaning of her playing with dolls. But this play was 
not really an expression of her femininity, it served, 
in identifying her with her mother, the purpose of 
substituting activity for passivity. She was the 
mother, and the doll was herself; now she could do 
everything to the doll that her mother used to do 
with her. Only with the onset of the desire for a 
penis does the doll-child become a child by the 
father, and, thenceforward, the strongest feminine 
wish. Her happiness is great indeed when this desire 
for a child one day finds a real fulfilment; but es- 
pecially is this so if the child is a little boy, who 
brings the longed-for penis with him. In the idea of 
having a child by the father, the accent is often 
enough placed on the child, and not on the father. 
Thus the old masculine wish for the possession of a 
penis still shows under the completely developed 
femininity. But perhaps we should rather think of 
this desire for a penis as something essentially fem- 
inine in itself. 

With the transference of the child-penis wish on 
to her father, the girl enters into the situation of the 
Oedipus-complex. The hostility against her mother, 
which did‘not require to be newly created, now re- 
ceives a great reinforcement, for her mother be- 
comes a rival, who gets everything from her father 
that she herself wants. The girl’s Oedipus-complex 
has long concealed from us the pre-oedipal attach- 
ment to her mother which is so important and which 
leaves behind it such lasting fixations. For the girl, 
the Oedipus situation is the conclusion of a long 
and difficult period of development, it is a kind of 
temporary solution of her problem, a state of equi- 
librium which is not lightly to be given up, es- 
pecially as the onset of the latency period is not 
far off. And here we notice a difference between the 
two sexes in the relation between the Oedipus-com- 
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plex and the castration-complex, a difference which 
is probably a momentous one. The boy’s Oedipus- 
complex, in which he desires his mother, and wants 
to get rid of his father as a rival, develops naturally 
out of the phase of phallic sexuality. The threat of 
castration, however, forces him to give up this at- 
titude. Under the influence of the danger of losing 
his penis, he abandons his Oedipus-complex; it is 
repressed and in the most normal cases entirely 
destroyed, while a severe super-ego is set up as its 
heir. What happens in the case of the girl is almost 
the opposite. The castration-complex prepares the 
way for the Oedipus-complex instead of destroy- 
ing it; under the influence of her penis-envy the 
girl is driven from her attachment to her mother, 
and enters the Oedipus situation, as though it were 
a haven of refuge. When the fear of castration 
disappears, the primary motive is removed, which 
has forced the boy to overcome his Oedipus-com- 
plex. The girl remains in the Oedipus situation for 
an indefinite period, she only abandons it late in 
life, and then incompletely. The formation of the 
super-ego must suffer in these circumstances; it 
cannot attain the strength and independence which 
give it its cultural importance and feminists are 
not pleased if one points to the way in which this 
factor affects the development of the average fem- 
inine character. 

Let us now go back a little. We have mentioned, 
as the second possible reaction after the discovery 
of female castration, the development of a strong 
masculinity complex. What is meant by this is that 
the girl refuses, as it were, to accept the unpalatable 
fact, and, in an outburst of defiance, exaggerates 
still further the masculinity which she has displayed 
hitherto. She clings to her clitoritic activities, and 
takes refuge in an identification either with the 
phallic mother, or with the father. What is the 
determinant which leads to this state of affairs? 
We can picture it as nothing other than a constitu- 
tional factor: the possession of a greater degree of 
activity, such as is usually characteristic of the 
male. The essential thing about the process is, after 
all, that at this point of development the onset of 
passivity, which makes possible the change over 
to femininity, is avoided. The most extreme achieve- 
ment of this masculinity complex seems to occur 
when it influences the girl’s object-choice in the 
direction of manifest homosexuality. Analytic ex- 
perience teaches us, it is true, that female homosex- 
uality is seldom or never a direct continuation of 
infantile masculinity. It seems to be characteristic 
of female homosexuals that they too take the father 
as love-object for a while, and thus become impli- 
cated in the Oedipus situation, Then, however, 
they are driven by the inevitable disappointments 


which they experience from the father into a re- 
gression to their early masculinity complex. One 
must not overestimate the importance of these dis- 
appointments; girls who eventually achieve feminin- 
ity also experience them without the same results. 
The preponderance of the constitutional factor 
seems undeniable, but the two phases in the de- 
velopment of female homosexuality are admirably 
reflected in the behaviour of homosexuals, who just 
as often and just as obviously play the parts of 
mother and child towards each other as those of 
man and wife. 

What I have been telling you is what one might 
call the pre-history of women. It is an achievement 
of the last few years, and you may have been in- 
terested in it as an example of detailed work in 
analysis. Since women are our theme, I am going 
to permit myself to mention by name a few women 
to whom this investigation owes important contri- 
butions. Dr. Ruth Mack Brunswick was the first to 
describe a case of neurosis which went back to a 
fixation on the pre-oedipal state, and in which the 
Oedipus situation was not reached at all. It took 
the form of paranoia with delusions of jealousy, 
and proved accessible to treatment. Dr. Jeanne 
Lamplde Groot has from her own unequivocal 
observations established the fact of the girl’s phallic 
activities towards her mother which seem so hard 
to believe. Dr. Helene Deutsch has shown that the 
erotic behaviour of homosexual woman reproduces 
the mother-child relationship. 

It is not my intention to trace the further course 
of femininity through puberty up to the time of 
maturity. Our views on the subject are indeed not 
complete enough for me to do so. In what follows, 
I will merely mention a few separate points. Bear- 
ing in mind the early history of femininity, I will 
emphasise the fact that its development remains 
open to disturbance from the traces left behind by 
the previous masculine period. Regressions to fixa- 
tions at these pre-oedipal phases occur very often; 
in many women we actually find a repeated alter- 
nation of periods in which either masculinity or 
femininity has obtained the upper hand. What we 
men call “the enigma of woman” is probably based 
in part upon these signs of bi-sexuality in female 
life. But another question seems to have become 
ripe for discussion in the course of these investiga- 
tions. We have called the motor forte of sexual 
life “libido.” This sexual life is dominated by the 
polarity, masculine-feminine; one is therefore 
tempted to consider the relation of the libido to this 
polarity. It would not be surprising if it turned out 
that each form of sexuality had its own special form 
of libido, so that one kind of libido pursued the 
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aims of the masculine sexual life, and the other 
those of the feminine. Nothing of the sort, however, 
is the case. There is only one libido which is as 
much in the service of the male as of the female 
sexual function. To it itself we can assign no sex; 
if, in accordance with the conventional analogy 
between activity and masculinity, we choose to call 
it masculine, we must not forget that it also includes 
impulses with passive aims. Nevertheless the phrase 
“feminine libido” cannot possibly be justified. It is 
our impression that more violence is done to the 
libido when it is forced into the service of the 
female function; and that—to speak teleologically 
—Nature has paid less careful attention to the de- 
mands of the female function than to those of mas- 
culinity. And—again speaking teleologically—this 
may be based on the fact that the achievement of 
the biological aim is entrusted to the aggressiveness 
of the male, and is to some extent independent of 
the co-operation of the female. 

The sexual frigidity of women, the frequency of 
which seems to confirm this last point, is still a phe- 
nomenon which is insufficiently understood. Some- 
times it is psychogenic, and, if so, it is accessible 
to influence; but in other cases one is led to assume 
that it is constitutionally conditioned or even partly 
caused by an anatomical factor. 

I have promised to put before you a few more 
of the mental characteristics of mature femininity, 
as we find them in our analytical observation. We 
do not claim for these assertions more than that 
they are true on the whole; and it is not always easy 
to distinguish between what is due to influence of 
the sexual function and what to social training. We 
attribute to women a greater amount of narcissism 
(and this influences their object-choice) so that 
for them to be loved is a stronger need than to love. 
Their vanity is partly a further effect of penis-envy, 
for they are driven to rate their physical charms 
more highly as a belated compensation for their 
original sexual inferiority. Modesty, which is re- 
garded as a feminine characteristic par excellence, 
but is far more a matter of convention than one 
would think, was, in our opinion, originally de- 
signed to hide the déficiency in her genitals. We do 
not forget that, later on, it takes over other func- 
tions. People say that women contributed but little 
to the discoveries and inventions of civilisation, 
but perhaps after all they did discover one technical 
process, that of plaiting and weaving. If this is so, 
one is tempted to guess at the unconscious motive 
at the back of this achievement. Nature herself 
might be regarded as having provided a model for 
imitation, by causing pubic hair to grow at the 
period of sexual maturity so as to veil the genitals. 


The step that remained to be taken was to attach 
the hairs permanently together, whereas in the body 
they are fixed in the skin and only tangled with one 
another. If you repudiate this idea as being fantastic, 
and accuse me of having an idée fixe on the subject 
of the influence exercised by the lack of a penis 
upon the development of femininity, I cannot of 
course defend myself. 

The conditions of object-choice in women are 
often enough made unrecognisable by social con- 
siderations. Where that choice is allowed to mani- 
fest itself freely, it often occurs according to the 
narcissistic ideal of the man whom the girl would 
have liked to be. If the girl has remained attached 
to her father, if that is to say she has remained in 
the Oedipus-complex, then she chooses according 
to a father-type. Since, when she turned from her 
mother to her father, the antagonistic part of her 
ambivalent feelings remained directed on to her 
mother, such a choice should ensure a happy mar- 
riage. But very often a factor emerges which in 
general imperils such solutions of the ambivalence- 
conflict. The antagonism which has been left be- 
hind may follow in the wake of the positive attach- 
ment, and extend to the new object. The husband, 
who had in the first instance inherited his position 
from the father, comes in the course of time to in- 
herit the position of the mother as well. In this 
way it may easily occur that the second part of a 
womans life is taken up with a struggle against her 
husband, just as the shorter earlier part was occu- 
pied with rebellion against her mother. After this 
reaction has been lived out, a second marriage may 
easily turn out far more satisfactorily. Another 
change in a woman’s nature, for which neither hus- 
band nor wife are prepared, may come about after 
the first child has been born. Under the influence of 
her own motherhood, her identification with her 
mother may be revived (an identification against 
which she has struggled up to the time of her mar- 
riage) and may attract to itself all the libido that she 
has at her disposal, so that the repetition-compulsion 
may reproduce an unhappy marriage of the parents. 
That the old factor of lack of penis has not even yet 
forfeited its power is seen in the different reactions 
of the mother according to whether the child born 
is a son or a daughter. The only thing that brings 
a mother undiluted satisfaction is her relation to a 
son; it is quite the most complete relationship be- 
tween human beings, and the one that is the most 
free from ambivalence. The mother can transfer 
to her son all the ambition which she has had to 
suppress in herself, and she can hope to get from 
him the satisfaction of all that has remained to her 
of her masculinity complex. Even a marriage is 
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not firmly assured until the woman has succeeded 
in making her husband into her child and in acting 
the part of a mother towards him. 

The mother-identification of the woman can be 
seen to have two levels, the pre-oedipal, which is 
based on the tender attachment to the mother and 
which takes her as a model, and the later one, de- 
rived from the Oedipus-complex, which tries to get 
rid of the mother and replace her in her relation- 
ship with the father. Much of both remains over 
for the future. One is really justified in saying that 
neither is overcome to any adequate extent during 
the process of development. But the phase of tender 
pre-oedipal attachment is the decisive one; it paves 
the way for her acquisition of those characteristics 
which will later enable her to play her part in the 
sexual function adequately, and carry out her in- 
estimable social activities. In this identification, too, 
she acquires that attractiveness for the man which 
kindles his oedipal attachment to his mother into 
love. Only what happens so often is, that it is not 
he himself who gets what he wanted, but his son. 
One forms the impression that the love of man and 
the love of woman are separated by a psychological 
phase-difference. 

It must be admitted that women have but little 
sense of justice, and this is no doubt connected with 
the preponderance of envy in their mental life; 
for the demands of justice are a modification of 
envy; they lay down the conditions under which 
one is willing to part with it. We say also of women 
that their social interests are weaker than those of 
men, and that their capacity for the sublimation of 
their instincts is less. The former is no doubt derived 
from the unsocial character which undoubtedly at- 
taches to all sexual relationships. Lovers find com- 


plete satisfaction in each other, and even the family 
resists absorption into wider organisations. The ca- 
pacity for sublimation is subject to the greatest 
individual variations. In spite of this I cannot refrain 
from mentioning an impression which one receives 
over and over again in analytic work. A man of 
about thirty seems a youthful, and, in a sense, an 
incompletely developed individual, of whom we 
expect that he will be able to make good use of the 
possibilities of development, which analysis lays 
open to him. But a woman of about the same age 
frequently staggers us by her psychological rigidity 
and unchangeability. Her libido has taken up its 
final positions, and seems powerless to leave them 
for others. There are no paths open to her for 
further development; it is as though the whole proc- 
ess had been gone through, and remained inacces- 
sible to influence for the future; as though, in fact, 
the difficult development which leads to femininity 
had exhausted all the possibilities of the individual. 
As therapeutists we deplore this state of affairs, even 
when we are successful in removing her sufferings 
by solving her neurotic conflict. 

That is all I had to say to you about the psy- 
chology of women. It is admittedly incomplete and 
fragmentary, and sometimes it does not sound al- 
together flattering. You must not forget, however, 
that we have only described women in so far as 
their natures are determined by their sexual func- 
tion. The influence of this factor is, of course, very 
far-reaching, but we must remember that an in- 
dividual woman may be a human being apart from 
this. If you want to know more about femininity, 
you must interrogate your own experience, or turn 
to the poets, or else wait until Science can give you 
more profound and more coherent information. 


7. On the Learning of Discipline 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


AFTER HAVING ISOLATED the differ- 
ent components of morality, we shall try to find out 
how they can be implanted or developed in the 


Translated by Jesse Pitts, from Emile Durkheim, l’Edu- 
cation Morale (Paris: Felix Alcan, 1925), pp. 147, 148, 
149, 151-64. This section is from the ninth in a series of 
lectures given by Durkheim in 1902-3. 


child. We shall begin with the first component we 
have isolated, which is the spirit of discipline. 

The very nature of the problem determines the 
method that we shall follow. We know the goal to be 
reached, that is, the goal to which the child must be 
led, but the manner in which he must be led and the 
road through which he must travel, depend neces- 
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sarily upon what type of person he is at the begin- 
ning. Actually, educative action never starts with a 
clean slate. The child has his own personality, and 
since it is this personality which must be taught, we 
should first try to understand it if we wish our action 
to be effective. We first have to ask ourselves to what 
extent and in what ways the child is ready for the 
state of mind we wish to develop in him; among his 
native abilities, what are those upon which we can 
draw in order to obtain the desired result. The mo- 
ment has come to inquire into the psychology of the 
particular child, which is, at this point, the only 
source of the necessary information. 

We said, in our first lesson, that the mental states 
which education must develop in the child exist in 
him only as very general potentialities, very dif- 
ferent from the fully developed forms they will 
eventually assume. It is easy to verify this proposi- 
tion in the case of the child’s capacity for disciplined 
action. Indeed, one could say that none of its com- 
ponents are present in a final form in the child’s 
mind. 

These components are two in number: 

First is the desire for a regular existence. Be- 
cause one’s duty is always the same under the same 
conditions, and because the main conditions of one’s 
life are determined once and for all by his sex, age, 
profession, and social class, it is impossible to enjoy 
doing one’s duty if one is impatient of all that is 
regular habit. All moral order is based upon this 
regularity. For collective living could not function 
harmoniously if each of those who have a social 
function of any sort, domestic, political, or pro- 
fessional, did not behave in the right manner at the 
right time. On the other hand, what characterizes 
the child’s activity is the complete irregularity of its 
expression. The child passes from one mood to 
another with extraordinary speed. His disposition 
is not durable; anger is aroused and appeased with 
the same suddenness; tears follow laughter; friend- 
liness follows hatred, or inversely, without any 
objective reason, or at best, in response to the small- 
est stimulus. The game which occupies him at one 
moment will not retain him long; he tires quickly 
and passes to another. We find the same motility in 
the tireless curiosity, with which the child harasses 
his parents and teachers. Some have seen there a 
primitive form of the scientific instinct. The com- 
parison cannot be accepted without some reser- 
vations. Doubtlessly, when the child asks questions, 
it is because he feels the need to classify the things 
he sees, the sensations he feels, in this little system of 
ideas in the process of formation which constitutes 
his mind; and this need to relate is indeed the basis 
of scientific knowledge. But, in the child, how 
frivolous and unstable is this need! Whatever was 


the object which drew our little observer’s attention, 
it held it for only a few moments. He does not per- 
sist until he has reached or until he has been given 
a concept which satisfies him. The answer has hardly 
had the time to be uttered that already his mind is 
on something else. . . . Indeed, what predominates 
in the child’s curiosity is instability and lability. 

From a second point of view, the attitude of 
discipline is, we have said, moderation of one’s 
desires and self-control. Common experience is suf- 
ficient to prove that this is completely lacking until 
rather late in the growth process. The child has 
nowhere the feeling that there are normal bounds 
to his needs; when he likes something, he wants it 
to the point of satiation. He will not stop by himself, 
nor will he easily accept being stopped. He is not 
even checked by the notion, shared by adults, that 
one cannot escape the consequences of the laws of 
nature. He cannot distinguish the possible from the 
impossible, and, consequently, he does not realize 
that reality offers insuperable barriers to his desires. 
He belives that everything should give in to him and 
becomes impatient with the resistance offered by 
things, as well as with the resistance offered by 
humans. There is one emotion in particular which 
points up this aspect of the child’s personality in the 
most striking way; it is anger. 

As we know, anger is very frequent in the child, 
and often takes on the most extreme forms. “When 
young children are angry,” says Darwin, “they 
roll on the ground, on their back, on their stomach, 
screaming, kicking, scratching, hitting anything 
within reach.” One might think that they cannot 
produce enough activity to relieve themselves. In- 
deed, there is no mental state which is more sharply 
opposed to the self-control implied by discipline 
than anger, for it consists precisely in a temporary 
disintegration of the personality. We say of someone 
in anger that he does not know himself. For there 
are few passions more exclusive; when anger bursts, 
especially if it is intense, it expels all other passions; 
it expels all the various perceptions which might 
restrain it; it occupies all of consciousness. Hence, 
there is nothing to neutralize it; this fact explains its 
tendency to grow beyond all limits. It keeps going 
forward until it burns itself out. The frequency and 
violence of anger in the child proves his innate lack 
of moderation better than any other observation. In 
fact, here again, the child does but reproduce a very 
well known trait of the primitive mind. We know 
indeed the untamed quality of passions among prim- 
itives, their incapacity to control themselves, their 
natural tendency to all sorts of excesses. 

The distance between the point from which the 
child starts and the point to which we must bring 
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him is great indeed; on the one hand, a mind per- 
petually in motion, a true kaleidoscope which does 
not remain the same from one moment to the next, 
and passionate impulses which charge forward un- 
til they are exhausted; on the other hand, the wish 
for aregular and organized activity. Education must 
make the child cover in a few years the enormous 
distance traveled by mankind in many centuries. 
Thus, it is not a mere question of developing the 
capacity for action and of stimulating latent trends 
just waiting for the chance to express themselves 
and grow. Rather, we must organize from 
nothing new psychic structures’ which are not 
latent in the original constitution of the child. How- 
ever, even if nature does not orient him in advance 
in a way which would leave us only to watch and 
supervise a normal process of growth; if nature has 
left us with practically everything to do, it is also 
evident that we could not succeed in our task if we 
had everything in the child against us, and if he was 
absolutely rebellious to the bent which we must im- 
press upon him. Nature is not such a malleable 
thing that we can impose shapes upon it which it is 
in no way ready to assume. Even if the structures 
we aim to build are not present, there must be in 
the child at least general predispositions which we 
can use to reach our goal and which act as the 
levers through which educative action is carried to 
the depths of the child’s mind. Without them, his 
mind would be closed to us. We might force the 
child from outside to perform given acts; but 
the springs of his inner life would escape us. We 
might tame the child; we would not educate him. 

There are, indeed, at least two fundamental pre- 
dispositions, two constitutional characteristics of 
the child’s nature, which open it to our influence; 
there are: (1) the child’s traditionalism and (2) his 
receptiveness to suggestion, especially imperative 
suggestion. 

By a contradiction which may seem odd, but 
which is nonetheless certain, and which we shall 
explain in a few moments, the child which we have 
just seen as the incarnation of mobility, is in the 
same time a real formalist. Once he has adopted 
habits, they have over him a greater hold than they 
might have upon an adult. When he has repeated 
the same act several times, he feels the need to 
reproduce it in exactly the same way as before; 
the slightest variation exasperates him. We know, 
for instance, how the organization of his meals 
becomes sacred to him once established. He pushes 
the respect of custom to the heights of mania. He 
wants his cup or his plate always at the same place; 


1. [Durkheim says “des états,”— literally “states of mind.” 
The word “structure” translates the meaning but gives it 
a contemporary flavor not found in the original.] 


he wants to be served by the same person. The 
smallest change disturbs him. 

A while ago, we noticed with what ease the child 
passes from one game to another. But, on the other 
hand, once he has become used to a particular 
game, he will repeat it endlessly. He will read over 
the same book or will stare at the same picture 
without fatigue or boredom. How many times have 
we told our children the same traditional stories! 
One might think they were always new to them. 
Anything new, if it implies some change in their 
daily habits, makes them withdraw. . . . “One of 
the things which disconcerts the child most,” says 
Sully, “is a sudden change of locale.” At a very 
early age, the child shows no fear when he is taken 
to a new room; but later on, after he has become 
accustomed to a certain room, he will have a feel- 
ing of strangeness if carried somewhere else.” 
A change in the circle of people who ordinarily 
surround him will have the same effect. . . . Thus 
the child in the same time is both unstable and 
a real conservative.” 

It is not only of his own habits that the child is 
so respectful, but also of those which he observes: 
in the people who surround him. When he notices 
that everyone about him always behaves in the 
same way in the same circumstances, he believes 
that it is impossible to behave otherwise. Any 
transgression of custom is to him a scandal, which 
arouses a surprise into which feelings of revolt and 
indignation enter easily. True, the adult is also 
prone to these fetishisms; but the child is even 
more so. Gestures, even the most insignificant ones, 
if they are always repeated in front of him in the 
same fashion, will become, in his eyes, basic ele- 
ments of an immutable order which must not be 
disturbed. 

This is the origin of the child’s appreciation of 
ceremonial formalism. His parents embrace him in 
a certain way; he will embrace the dolls that are 
his children in the same fashion. This traditional- 
ism has a higher meaning than the first form, 
because it is more general. The child applies it not 
only to himself but to all the aspects of his little 
world. He practically comes to see in it a sort of 
general rule applicable to all humanity. 

However surprising this co-existence of conserv- 
atism and instability may seem, it is not particular 
to the child. We also find it among primitives. This 
is because extreme mobility and exéreme routine 
only appear to be mutually exclusive. Indeed, 
transitory ideas or feelings, precisely because they 
do not last, and because they are immediately 
replaced by other ideas and feelings, are unable to 
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resist habit formation. For there is in a habit a 
strength accumulated by repetition, which cannot 
be overcome by states-of-mind so evanescent and 
fickle that they disappear as soon as they are born, 
shoving each other out of the focus of conscious- 
hess, and contradicting and neutralizing each other. 
If we compare these feeble strands composed of 
fluid and ephemeral states-of-mind with the density 
of a well established habit, we can easily understand 
why the subject must go in the direction which 
habit gives him. Habit rules because it is the only 
constituted power. 

It is, in a way, a mechanical necessity that the 
center of gravity of behavior should be located in 
the region of habits. If the adult, and particularly 
the cultured adult, is not to some extent under the 
domination of his habits, it is because the ideas and 
sentiments which pass through his mind have more 
coherence and persistence, and are not mere 
flickers which disappear as soon as they are born. 
They stay in consciousness over an appreciable 
period; they are real forces which can oppose and 
contain habits. Because the activity of the mind 
has more consistency and is not continually dis- 
rupted, habit is no longer the sole master. Con- 
sequently, excessive mobility, far from being in- 
compatible with routine, gives it its chance and 
reinforces its domination. 

Although this tendency toward traditionalism is 
not in itself a moral structure, it does serve as a 
leverage point for the action which we must 
exercise upon the child. The power which habit 
holds over him through the instability of his psychic 
life can be used to correct and limit this instability 
itself. It suffices to make him assume regular habits 
for all that concerns the principle circumstances 
of his waking day. When this has happened, his 
life no longer offers the paradoxical spectacle of 
extreme mobility alternating with a nearly compul- 
sive routine; the evanescent and changing becomes 
fixed; his life becomes a regular and organized 
entity, which is already a sort of first initiation to 
morality. In this attachment of the child to his 
habitual ways of doing things, in the malaise he 
feels when he does not find familiar objects and 
persons in their accustomed places, there is already 
an obscure feeling that there is but a single order 
of things which is normal and rooted in nature. 
Consequently, this order is opposed to accidental 
sequences and must be preferred to them. It is 
precisely a distinction of this type which is at the 
basis of the moral order. Of course, a notion so 
confused and so unconscious of its own existence, 
must be made precise, elaborated, and consolidated. 
Nevertheless, we have here an opening through 
which specifically moral action will be initiated in 


the mind of the child, and we have detected one 
of the springs of his inner life which can be used 
to orient him in the desired direction. 

But the taste for regular living is not, as we 
know, exactly the same as the spirit of discipline. 
The latter includes also the taste for harmony, the 
habit of restraining one’s impulses, and the realiza- 
tion of one’s normal limits. It is not enough that the 
child be accustomed to repeat the same actions in 
the same circumstances; he must also have the 
feeling that there are moral forces outside of him 
which set limits to his own forces, with which he 
has to deal and before which his will must bend. 
The child, however, cannot see these forces with 
the eyes of the body, since they are moral forces. 
There are no senses which make it possible for 
him to apprehend the distinctive features of a moral 
authority. Here is a world which surrounds him 
completely and which is still, in a way, invisible 
to him. No doubt he sees clearly the material bodies 
of the people and things which fill his immediate 
surroundings, i.e., his family; he knows that its 
adults, i.e., his parents, can force their will upon 
him. But this physical constraint could not, in any 
way, give him the sensation of that attraction sui 
generis which flows from moral forces, and which 
makes our will defer to them by a movement of 
respectful and spontaneous acquiescence, rather 
than by surrender to material coercion. How can 
we arouse in him this crucial sensation? By utiliz- 
ing his great receptivity to all sorts of suggestions. 

Guyau was the first to point out that the child 
finds himself placed by nature in a mental situation 
very analogous to that of hypnosis. What are, 
indeed, the conditions of hypnotic suggestion? 
There are two main ones: (1) The hypnotized 
subject is in a state of passivity as complete as 
possible. His will is paralyzed; his mind is like a 
flat surface; he sees and listens only through his 
hypnotist. Everything that happens around him 
leaves him indifferent. The idea which is suggested 
in these circumstances settles in his conscience 
with all the more weight because it meets no 
resistance. It is not counterbalanced by any other 
idea since a perfect psychic vacuum has been 
created. Hence, it tends to act itself out spon- 
taneously. For an idea is not a pure intellectual 
and speculative state; it always contains the be- 
ginning of the action sequence essential to its 
realization, and the action thus begun continues if 
no contrary state come to inhibit it. (2) However, 
if the suggested act is to be put into effect witb 
precision, this first condition is not ordinarily 
sufficient. The hypnotist must say: “I want you to 
do such and such.” He must convey the fact that 
a refusal is out of question and that the subject 
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must obey. If he weakens, if he starts to argue, 
his power disappears. 

Both of these conditions are fulfilled in the 
child’s relationships with parents and teachers. (1) 
He finds himself placed by nature in the same 
condition of passivity which hypnosis induces 
artificially. Although his mind is not a clean slate, 
it lacks specific representations and motivations. 
Hence, any new idea introduced into this psychic 
milieu of low density meets little resistance and 
consequently tends to work itself out in action. 
This is why the child is so easily accessible to the 
contagion of example, and is so prone to imitate 
others. When he witnesses an act, the representa- 
tion perceived by his mind tends spontaneously to 
put itself into effect in a similar action. 

(2) The second condition is fulfilled simply 
through the commanding tone with which the 
educator gives his orders. If his will is to dominate, 
it must be relentless and affirmed relentlessly. True 
enough, it is only in the early stages that educative 
suggestion draws all its action potential, all its 
power, from these external manifestations. When 
the child has succeeded in understanding more 
clearly the state of moral dependence in which he 
finds himself in relation to his parents and teachers, 
then their intellectual superiority and the worth of 
that superiority, the ascendency with which they 
now become permanently invested, diffuses to all 
their prescriptions and reinforces them. It is never- 
theless true that the imperative character of 
suggestion is the original source of its efficacy and 
that it will retain a very important function for a 
long time to come. 

Messrs. Binet and Henry have demonstrated this 
natural suggestibility of the child in an interesting 
experiment. Their procedure was as follows: Lines 
of different length were drawn on a blackboard and 
shown to school children who looked at them care- 
fully. Once they had become fully familiar with 
them, they were asked to find their equivalent on 
another blackboard on which were drawn lines 
of the same length mixed with lines of a greater 
or shorter length. When the child believed he had 
found and designated the line which corresponded 
to the one shown on the first blackboard, the ob- 
server asked without any emphasis, this simple 
question: “Are you sure this is the only right one?” 

This question alone was sufficient to determine 
89 per cent of these grammar school children to 
change their first answer. In the middle grades and 
in the superior grades, the proportions were 
respectively 80 per cent and 54 per cent. Even a 
considerable percentage—56 per cent—of these 
who had given the right answer abandoned their 
first opinion. 


In this last case, the reversal is completely due 
to suggestion. We notice, furthermore, the unequal 
suggestibility of the child according to his age. As 
his mind becomes more learned, it also acquires 
greater resistance. 

This fact is now established, and it is no longer 
contested by educators. The suprising credulity, the 
docility, the willingness to please, the obedience, 
and the low will-consistency which the child demon- 
strates through a multitude of little incidents, re- 
call the phenomena observed in the hypnotized 
adult. If, for instance, to a two-and-a-half year 
old child who has just taken the first bite from his 
cookie and is on the verge of taking another, I say 
categorically without any explanation and with 
a self-assurance that allows no contradiction, in 
a loud voice but without frightening the child: “The 
child has now eaten sufficiently, he does not want 
any more,” the child is likely to stop biting his 
cookie, take it away from his mouth, put it on 
the table, and end his meal right there. It is easy 
to convince children, even those of three or four 
years, that the pain suffered from a blow has 
gone away, that they are no more thirsty, or no 
more tired, if . . . the assertion opposed to their 
complaints be absolutely final. 

Here is, then, an external brake which can be 
opposed to the desires and passions of the child; 
and through this brake, we can train him to con- 
tain and moderate himself; we can make him feel 
that he must not surrender to his impulses alto- 
gether, but that there is always a limit beyond 
which he must not go. And the child feels distinctly, 
in this case, that he is under the influence of a 
force which does not act like a physical force, 
but which has very specific characters. He must 
have a clear realization that this force is, in a 
way, external to him, that he would not have acted 
in the same way had he complete control over 
his action since he has complied with the command; 
but, on the other hand, he knows he did not suffer 
any material constraint. The determinant of his 
act was not physical pressure, as when such and 
such a gesture is forced upon him, but a state 
of mind, 1.e., a suggested idea; and the power of 
this idea was determined by intrinsic character- 
istics. It is with these elements that mankind in 
the past built up, and children today build up, 
their first conception of what we call a moral force 
or moral authority. Moral authority has precisely 
the characteristic feature that it acts upon us from 
outside, without any material coercion, either actual 
or virtual, and through the intermediary of a 
state-of-mind. Of course, around this primal nu- 
cleus, many other elements immediately start to 
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cluster. Already, by the sole effect of having obeyed 
the commands of the same person several times, 
the child is naturally led to give to this person at- 
tributes commensurate to the action exercised upon 
him; he sees him as having a power sui generis 
which gives him a special place in his imagination. 
But we do not have to follow the evolution of the 
idea at the moment; it is enough to show what its 
anchoring point is in the child’s constitution. 

Consequently, we are far from being defense- 
less. Thanks to the hold that habit acquires so 
easily upon the mind of the child, we can accustom 
him to regularity, and make him like it; thanks 
to his suggestibility, we can, at the same time, give 
him a sort of first impression of the moral forces 
which surround him and upon which he depends. 
Thus, we have in our hands two powerful levers, 
so powerful that they must be handled with the 
greatest of care. When we think of the child’s mind, 
how vulnerable it is. of the ease with which it 
keeps the imprint of any pressure, ever so slight 
and unsustained, one comes to fear possible abuses 
of power rather than the weakness of the edu- 
cator. 


All sorts of precautions must be taken in order 
to protect the freedom of the child against the om- 
nipotence of education. How can we think, as some 
did recently, of letting the child spend his entire 
formative years in the hands of a single teacher? 
Such an education is bound to become soul-crush- 
ing. The child could not fail to reproduce passively 
the only model under his eyes. The only way to 
prevent this enslavement and to prevent the child 
from becoming a copy of the teacher’s defects is 
to multiply the teachers, so that they may com- 
plement one another, and thus insure that the 
diversity of influences will preclude any one from 
becoming too exclusively dominant. 

However powerful our means of action may be, 
we are still far from our goal. Between this very 
general receptivity of the child to habit and sug- 
gestion on the one hand, and his attaining a clear 
representation of the moral rule on the other, 
there is a wide margin. If these vague predisposi- 
tions, these formless tendencies, are to become the 
well-defined and complex sentiments that the child 
needs, education has to fecundate and transform 
them. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Social Structure and the Motivation 


of Deviant and Conforming Behavior 


i. THE ELEMENTS OF DEVIANCE 
AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


M. HAS OFTEN DREAMED OF 


a society in which there would be no more crime 
and order would be perfect without being stultify- 
ing. Durkheim, in the selection from the Rules of 
Sociological Method, shows how utopian this wish 
must remain. Modern readers may feel that the 
part of the argument which is based on formal 
logic is belabored. On the other hand, he will be 
impressed with the demonstration that the existence 
of crime is essential to the adaptive capacity of the 
society, and that we could not have the deviancy 
of innovation if we did not have the deviancy of 
crime. 

“The Psychology of Punitive Justice” by G. H. 
Mead has kept, after more than forty years, a fresh- 
ness that is a sad commentary on the lack of prog- 
ress of our ideas on social control. There are several 
strands of thought in this article. On the one hand, 
Mead concurs with Durkheim’s statement that puni- 
tive justice reinforces the solidarity of the group 
and the commitment of the innocent to legality. On 
the other hand, he asserts that the aggressive stance 
of punitive justice promotes rigidity in the insti- 
tutional patterns, the defects of which may be 
partly responsible for the deviance of the criminal. 

By stressing the fact that successful individuals 
are less aggressive toward deviants, Mead opens the 
way for a further elaboration of his argument: what 
strata of society feel the need for punitive justice 
and toward what crimes—a problem already evoked 


by Jesse R. Pitts 


in the Introduction to Part Three. It is intimately re- 
lated to another problem raised by Mead, which has 
plagued organizations of social control that seek 
to rehabilitate the offender: the tension between the 
custodial functions and the therapeutic procedures. 
Here the differences in culture and class status be- 
tween the custodial personnel and the therapeutic 
staff becomes highly relevant. 

Furthermore, there is an aspect of therapy that 
is always a threat to the maintenance of order: if 
we are to secure the commitment of the deviant to 
the therapeutic relationship, it is necessary to prove 
to him that the therapist is on his side. A “gratui- 
tous” reward, a favor, granted at the beginning of 
the relationship can help secure the trust of the 
subject, but at the cost of threatening the normal 
conditionality of rewards prevailing in the institu- 
tion as well as in normal society. Here it is the 
deviant who, because of his deviance, does get the 
attention, the support, the protection of professional 
people. Prison psychologists and sociologists often 
show more friendliness to the convicts than they 
do to their guards. Eager psychiatric residents 
sometimes reserve their hostility for the nurses and 
attendants, who “compete” with them for the pos- 
session of the patients. Some professional sympathy 
for the deviant may be a cover for a regressive 
identification with one who has challenged middle- 
class morality and the limits set by social order. 

As to the constitutive elements of deviance, it is 
Freud who gives us the most insightful remarks. 
The Psychopathology of Everyday Life points to 
the fact that the unavoidable ambivalence of human 
relations must result in deviances, the aggressive in- 
tent of which will often remain unconscious for the 
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perpetrator. Hence, behind error and illness there 
may be other factors than a mere “technical” failure 
of control. 

In the discussion of “Analytic Therapy and 
Transference” which follows, Freud gives us ele- 
ments of deviance which go beyond the unsubli- 
mated aspects of the sexual and aggressive “in- 
slincts.” In the discussion of the transference neu- 
roses, we have a problem not so much of instinct as 
of structure: the individual regresses to a level of 
organization that is not in harmony with his normal 
age, sex, and status roles. Thus we have the pro- 
jection upon alter—the therapist in the least dis- 
ruptive case—of infantile wishes which can result 
in deviant behavior either through the seeking for 
illegitimate reciprocity (seduction), or through 
the “misperceiving” of alter and subsequent failure 
in communication. 

Freud has given us, in his analysis of trans- 
ference, the key to social control through thera- 
peutic re-education. In this and in the following 
excerpt the reader will find some of the main ele- 
ments of the psychoanalytical theory of learning, 
implicit in the description of the therapeutic proc- 
ess. One may reject the Freudian instinct or de- 
velopmental theories, but still follow an analytical 
model in the treatment of patients. In the case of 
impaired adult personalities it is always a lengthy 
process, demanding great skill and self-control on 
the part of the therapist. The use of psychotherapy 
in the treatment of lower-class deviants, so far 
minimal, is increasing. 

In “Analysis Terminable and Interminable” 
Freud alludes to the problem of secondary gain, 
of growing concern to all psychotherapy. It is not 
possible to take for granted the desire of the deviant 
to become normal and/or to conform. For some 
the sick role is a refuge from social obligations. 
Others, such as many homosexuals, alcoholics, and 
drug addicts, cannot bear the anxieties of psycho- 
therapy. Some cannot “give up” the support of the 
transference. Freud also mentions the importance 
of passive trends in men and of “masculine protest” 
in women as a crucial element in the constitution 
of some neuroses and character disorders. This 
parallels Parsons’ use of the dimensions of passivity- 
activity in the paradigm of deviance. It also raises 
some interesting questions as to the meaning of 
homosexuality in prisons. 


Il. THE STRUCTURE OF 
DEVIANT BEHAVIOR 


By the structure of deviant behavior we are re- 
ferring to the fact that deviant behavior can mani- 


fest itself as the addition of “individual responses” 
to strain, or as the organized patterns of the 
delinquent subcultures. Durkheim’s excerpt from 
Suicide is a model for the analysis of deviance that 
may occur when institutional patterns fail to pro- 
vide meaningful guides to the personality. When 
anomie prevails, social action loses its value as a 
cue and a reward for the personality. Durkheim 
went beyond the analysis of anomic situations to an 
implicit prediction of how individuals would react 
under high intensities of such a stress. His theory 
of personality made suicide the obvious way out 
of unendurable pain created by the frustration of 
boundless desires. Today, the pattern of deviant 
response is not regarded as so clear-cut. The person- 
ality intervenes as a more complex independent 
variable: suicide is only one possible reaction; 
others are mental illness, physical illness, accidents, 
and, on the organization level, intensified clique 
ethnocentrism. 

Excerpts from W. I. Thomas and F. Znaniecki, 
in Part Five, deal with the concept of “social dis- 
organization,” a close relative of Durkheim’s 
“anomie,” which influenced the ecological school 
of Chicago and, in particular, Clifford Shaw. 
Thrasher, in analyzing the delinquent gang, tries to 
reconcile this conception with the realities of gang 
organization. 


II. THE MOTIVATION OF DEVIANCE 


One approach to the motivation of deviance has 
been to describe it as the action of character types 
—and this, in fact, is the approach of common 
sense. W. I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki offer 
two fundamental patterns of deviance from the 
ideal of the “creative type,” the Philistine and the 
Bohemian. In the Philistine, there is an excess of 
rigidity and a refusal to develop new attitudes and 
definitions of the situation. In the Bohemian, there 
is an unwillingness to organize existence so as to 
provide reliable behavior toward others. One may 
add that in strange ways, Philistines and Bohemians 
tend to complement each other: Philistines show 
extreme rigidity because of the weaknesses in their 
personality organization which make them near rel- 
atives to the Bohemians they abhor; Bohemians are 
often no less “compulsive” in their cult of sponta- 
neity. An imbalance in the distribution of the per- 
sonality between the four needs outlined in Section 
A results in a propensity to deviance. 

Freud provides us with an analysis of deviance in 
terms of personality dynamics which stresses the 
pressures of both the id and the superego upon the 
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ego. To use W. I. Thomas’ characterology, super- 
eso-dominated personalities produce Philistine 
types; id dominated personalities became Bohemian 
types. The personalities having a strong ego would 
be called “creative.” For the greater bulk of man- 
kind, which avoids either extreme without reaching 
great heights in creativity, the maintenance of ego 
mastery over both the impulses of the id and the 
harsh demands of the superego, is a constant prob- 
lem. In fact, Freud marvelled that man could suc- 
ceed as well as he did, given the power of the forces 
arraigned against the ego. This is because Freud still 
thinks of the personality as deriving its energy and 
most of its goals from instincts competing first for 
dominance with the personality, and second for ob- 
ject cathexis in a competitive world. Not all of the 
instinctual libido can be sublimated into socially 
useful purposes. 

Against an instinctual theory of deviance, Robert 
Park provides us with a socio-cultural analysis of 
the sources of deviance. The Marginal Man, as de- 
scribed in reference to George Santayana, comes 
out more as an intellectual innovator and creator 
than as a negative deviant. The marginal man, how- 
ever, is also a potential*traitor, an embezzler. The 
alienation which assists in the achievement of inde- 
pendence from stereotypes can be a source of sin or 
crime. As Robert Park reminds us, the sources of 
marginality are many; and we could add that few 
individuals are not marginal in relation to at least 
one social system, and hence deviance-prone in re- 
lation to it. 


IV. THE MAINTENANCE OF 
CONFORMITY 


To a certain extent, all institutions have a social 
control dimension which is exercised through the 
spelling out of the specifications of conforming be- 
havior and the reinforcement of the wish to con- 
form through the rewarding of conformity and the 
punishment of deviance. Another way to control 
deviance is to drain residual impulses before they 
can result in the disruption of regular role patterns. 
Thus the nuclear family as well as certain profes- 
sional situations—doctor-patient and lawyer-client 
relationships, or the church revival—operate as 
privileged sanctuaries for tension management. 

Bronislaw Malinowski’s discussion of the funeral 
ritual provides an example of the special sanctuary 
for the expression of grief, and shows how the fu- 


neral increases social pressure and reasserts group 
membership at a time of role disruption. 

Arnold Van Gennep’s rites of passage are other 
forms of ritual which separate the individual from 
roles that have become unsuitable for his age, sex, 
or status. The rites of passage make it very clear to 
the individual that he cannot regress to the roles he 
assumed before the puberty ceremonies or the cere- 
mony of marriage. The whole community is witness 
to the individual’s new role commitments. Often the 
prohibition of regression is made all-powerful by 
the statement in the ritual that the ante-initiation in- 
dividual has died and that he is reborn to a new 
status. Another aspect of the rite-de-passage not 
covered by Van Gennep is the humiliation of the im- 
petrant, which makes clear the differences in pres- 
tige of the ante-initiation role as compared to the 
post-initiation role. 

For Radclifjfe-Brown, the maintenance of con- 
formity is achieved through the transformation of 
important articulating events or things into sacred 
occasions marked by taboo. Radcliffe-Brown’s anal- 
ysis may seem narrowly functional to some. Ta- 
boos seem to arise in situations that are relatively in- 
different as well as in crucial ones. What seems de- 
terminant is the need of the society to create a con- 
sensus and to insure the awareness of that consensus 
on the part of the individual. Taboos, in fact, are 
often private rituals: by following the interdict, the 
individual secures the satisfaction of being a mem- 
ber of society in good standing. Taboo forces the 
abandonment by the individual of a utilitarian ap- 
proach to the object in favor of a social one marked 
by a component of sacrifice on his part. The sacri- 
fice may be comparatively slight and may focus 
merely on the abandonment of spontaneity in favor 
of the restraints of ceremony. 

Durkheim insists to a greater extent on the col- 
lective aspect of ritual, which unites the group in a 
single locale and thus reinforces the constraining 
power of the collective representation upon the indi- 
vidual. We do not need Durkheim’s contagion psy- 
chology in order to accept the soundness of his in- 
sight. Collective ritual makes clearer the terms of 
consensus. It makes also very clear the power of 
the group as against the weakness of the individual, 
and it imparts this power to the symbols and values 
of the ceremony. Thus the individual shares in the 
power of the group in direct proportion to his con- 
formity to the group’s beliefs. The group protects 
him at the condition of his compliance. To use 
Freudian terms, ritual is a moment of controlled re- 
gression to early parent-child role expectations, 
whereby the superego derives from primary id struc- 
tures a new strength for the days to come. 
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I-THE ELEMENTS OF DEVIANCE AND 


SOCIAL CONTROL 


1. On the Normality of Crime 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


IF THERE is any fact whose pathological 
character appears incontestable, that fact is crime. 
All criminologists are agreed on this point. Al- 
though they explain this pathology differently, they 
are unanimous in recognizing it. But let us see if 
this problem does not demand a more extended 
consideration. 

We shall apply the foregoing rules. Crime is 
present not only in the majority of societies of one 
particular species but in all societies of all types. 
There is no society that is not confronted with the 
problem of criminality. Its form changes; the acts 
thus characterized are not the same everywhere; 
but, everywhere and always, there have been men 
who have behaved in such a way as to draw upon 
themselves penal repression. If, in proportion as 
societies pass from the lower to the higher types, 
the rate of criminality, i.e., the relation between 
the yearly number of crimes and the population, 
tended to decline, it might be believed that crime, 
while still normal, is tending to lose this character 
of normality. But we have no reason to believe 
that such a regression is substantiated. Many facts 
would seem rather to indicate a movement in the 
opposite direction. From the beginning of the [nine- 
teenth] century, statistics enable us to follow the 
course of criminality. It has everywhere increased. 
In France the increase is nearly 300 per cent. There 
is, then, no phenomenon that presents more in- 
disputably all the symptoms of normality, since it 
appears closely connected with the conditions of 
all collective life. To make of crime a form of social 
morbidity would be to admit that morbidity is not 
something accidental, but, on the contrary, that in 
certain cases it grows out of the fundamental con- 
stitution of the living organism; it would result in 
wiping out all distinction between the physiological 
and the pathological. No doubt it is possible that 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, The Rules of Sociologi- 
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crime itself will have abnormal forms as, for ex- 
ample, when its rate is unusually high. This excess 
is, indeed, undoubtedly morbid in nature. What is 
normal, simply, is the existence of criminality, 
provided that it attains and does not exceed, for 
each social type, a certain level, which it is per- 
haps not impossible to fix in conformity with the 
preceding rules." 

Here we are, then, in the presence of a conclu- 
sion in appearance quite paradoxical. Let us make 
no mistake. To classify crime among the phenomena 
of normal sociology is not to say merely that it is 
an inevitable, although regrettable phenomenon, 
due to the incorrigible wickedness of men; it is 
to affirm that it is a factor in public health, an 
integral part of all healthy societies. This result is, 
at first glance, surprising enough to have puzzled 
even ourselves for a long time. Once this first sur- 
prise has been overcome, however, it is not difficult 
to find reasons explaining this normality and at 
the same time confirming it. 

In the first place crime is normal because a 
society exempt from it is utterly impossible. Crime, 
we have shown elsewhere, consists of an act that 
offends certain very strong collective sentiments. 
In a society in which criminal acts are no longer 
committed, the sentiments they offend would have 
to be found without exception in all individual con- 
sciousnesses, and they must be found to exist with 
the same degree as sentiments contrary to them. 
Assuming that this condition could actually be 
realized, crime would not thereby disappear; it 
would only change its form, for the very cause 
which would thus dry up the sources of criminality 
would immediately open up new ones. — 


1. From the fact that crime is a phenomenon of normal 
sociology, it does not follow that the criminal is an indi- 
vidual normally constituted from the biological and psycho- 
logical points of view. The two questions are independent 
of each other. This independence will be better understood 
when we have shown, later on, the difference between psy- 
chological and sociological facts. 
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Indeed, for the collective sentiments which are 
protected by the penal law of a people at a speci- 
fied moment of its history to take possession of the 
public conscience or for them to acquire a stronger 
hold where they have an insufficient grip, they 
must acquire an intensity greater than that which 
they had hitherto had. The community as a whole 
must experience them more vividly, for it can ac- 
quire from no other source the greater force neces- 
sary to control these individuals who formerly 
were the most refractory. For murderers to dis- 
appear, the horror of bloodshed must become 
greater in those social strata from which murderers 
are recruited; but, first it must become greater 
throughout the entire society. Moreover, the very 
absence of crime would directly contribute to 
produce this horror; because any sentiment seems 
much more respectable when it is always and 
uniformly respected. 

One easily overlooks the consideration that these 
strong states of the common consciousness cannot 
be thus reinforced without reinforcing at the same 
time the more feeble states, whose violation pre- 
viously gave birth to mere infraction of convention 
—since the weaker ones are only the prolongation, 
the attenuated form of the stronger. Thus robbery 
and simple bad taste injure the same single al- 
truistic sentiment, the respect for that which is 
another’s. However, this same sentiment is less 
grievously offended by bad taste than by robbery; 
and since, in addition, the average consciousness 
has not sufficient intensity to react keenly to the 
bad taste, it is treated with greater tolerance. That 
is why the person guilty of bad taste is merely 
blamed, whereas the thief is punished. But, if this 
sentiment grows stronger, to the point of silencing 
in all consciousnesses the inclination which dis- 
poses man to steal, he will become more sensitive 
to the offenses which, until then, touched him but 
lightly. He will react against them, then, with more 
energy; they will be the object of greater oppro- 
brium, which will transform certain of them from 
the simple moral faults that they were and give them 
the quality of crimes. For example, improper con- 
tracts, or contracts improperly executed, which 
only incur public blame or civil damages, will be- 
come offenses in law. 

Imagine a society of saints, a perfect cloister of 
exemplary individuals. Crimes, properly so called, 
will there be unknown; but faults which appear 
venial to the layman will create there the same 
scandal that the ordinary offense does in ordinary 
consciousnesses. If, then, this society has the power 
to judge and punish, it will define these acts as 
criminal and will treat them as such. For the same 
reason, the perfect and upright man judges his 


smallest failings with a severity that the majority 
reserve for acts more truly in the nature of an 
offense. Formerly, acts of violence against persons 
were more frequent than they are today, because re- 
spect for individual dignity was less strong. As this 
has increased, these crimes have become more rare; 
and also, many acts violating this sentiment have 
been introduced into the penal law which were 
not included there in primitive times.” 

In order to exhaust all the hypotheses logically 
possible, it will perhaps be asked why this una- 
nimity does not extend to all collective sentiments 
without exception. Why should not even the most 
feeble sentiment gather enough energy to prevent 
all dissent? The moral consciousness of the society 
would be present in its entirety in all the individuals, 
with a vitality sufficient to prevent all acts offend- 
ing it—the purely conventional faults as well as 
the crimes. But a uniformity so universal and abso- 
lute is utterly impossible; for the immediate physi- 
cal milieu in which each one of us is placed, the 
hereditary antecedents, and the social influences 
vary from one individual to the next, and conse- 
quently diversify consciousnesses. It is impossible 
for all to be alike, if only because each one has his 
own organism and that these organisms occupy 
different areas in space. This is why, even among 
the lower peoples, where individual originality is 
very little developed, it nevertheless does exist. 

Thus, since there cannot be a society in which the 
individuals do not differ more or less from the col- 
lective type, it is also inevitable that, among these 
divergences, there are some with a criminal charac- 
ter. What confers this character upon them is not 
the intrinsic quality of a given act but that definition 
which the collective conscience lends them. If the 
collective conscience is stronger, if it has enough 
authority practically to suppress these divergences, 
it will also be more sensitive, more exacting; and, 
reacting against the slightest deviations with the 
energy it otherwise displays only against more con- 
siderable infractions, it will attribute to them the 
same gravity as formerly to crimes. In other words, 
it will designate them as criminal. 

Crime is, then, necessary; it is bound up with the 
fundamental conditions of all social life and by 
that very fact it is useful, because these conditions 
of which it is a part are themselves indispensable to 
the normal evolution of morality and law. 

Indeed, it is no longer possible today to dispute 
the fact that law and morality vary from one social 
type to the next, nor that they change within the 
same type if the conditions of life are modified. 
But, in order that these transformations may be 
possible, the collective sentiments at the basis of 


2. Calumny, insults, slarider, fraud, etc. 
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morality must not be hostile to change, and con- 
sequently must have but moderate energy. If they 
were too strong, they would no longer be plastic. 
Every pattern is an obstacle to new patterns, to the 
extent that the first pattern is inflexible. The bet- 
ter a structure is articulated, the more it offers a 
healthy resistance to all modification; and this is 
equally true of functional, as of anatomical, organi- 
zation. If there were no crimes this condition could 
not have been fulfilled; for such a hypothesis pre- 
supposes that collective sentiments have arrived at 
a degree of intensity unexampled in history. Noth- 
ing is good indefinitely and to an unlimited 
extent. The authority which the moral conscience 
enjoys must not be excessive; otherwise no one 
would dare criticize it, and it would too easily con- 
geal into an immutable form. To make progress, 
individual originality must be able to express itself. 
In order that the originality of the idealist whose 
dreams transcend his century may find expression, 
it is necessary that the originality of the criminal, 
who is below the level of his time, shall also be 
possible. One does not occur without the other. 

Nor is this all. Aside from this indirect utility, 
it happens that crime itself plays a useful role in this 
evolution. Crime implies not only that the way 
remains open to necessary changes but that in cer- 
tain cases it directly prepares these changes. Where 
crime exists, collective sentiments are sufficiently 
flexible to take on a new form, and crime some- 
times helps to determine the form they will take. 
How many times, indeed, it is only an anticipation 
of future morality—a step toward what will be! 
According to Athenian law, Socrates was a criminal, 
and his condemnation was no more than just. 
However, his crime, namely the independence of 
his thought, rendered a service not only to human- 
ity but to his country. It served to prepare a new 
morality and faith which the Athenians needed, 
since the traditions by which they had lived until 
then were no longer in harmony with the current 
conditions of life. Nor is the case of Socrates unique; 
it is reproduced periodically in history. It would 
never have been possible to establish the freedom 
of thought we now enjoy if the regulations prohibit- 
ing it had not been violated before being solemnly 
abrogated. At that time, however, the violation was 
a crime, since it was an offense against sentiments 
still very keen in the average conscience. And yet 
this crime was useful as a prelude to reforms which 
daily became more necessary. Liberal philosophy 
had as its precursors the heretics of all kinds who 
were justly punished by secular authorities during 
the entire course of the Middle Ages and until the 
eve of modern times. 

From this point of view the fundamental facts of 


criminality present themselves to us in an entirely 
new light. Contrary to current ideas, the criminal 
no longer seems a totally unsociable being, a sort 
of parasitic element, a strange and unassimilable 
body, ‘introduced into the midst of society.’ On 
the contrary, he plays a definite role in social life. 
Crime, for its part, must no longer be conceived as 
an evil that cannot be too much suppressed. There 
is no occasion for self-congratulation when the 
crime rate drops noticeably below the average 
level, for we may be certain that this apparent prog- 
ress is associated with some social disorder. Thus, 
the number of assault cases never falls so low as 
in times of want.‘ With the drop in the crime rate, 
and as a reaction to it, comes a revision, or the need 
of a revision in the theory of punishment. If, in- 
deed, crime is a disease, its punishment is its remedy 
and cannot be otherwise conceived; thus, all the 
discussions it arouses bear on the point of deter- 
mining what the punishment must be in order to 
fulfil this role of remedy. If crime is not pathologi- 
cal at all, the object of punishment cannot be to cure 
it, and its true function must be sought elsewhere. 

It is far from the truth, then, that the rules 
previously stated have no other justification than 
to satisfy an urge for logical formalism of little 
practical value, since, on the contrary, according 
as they are or are not applied, the most essential 
social facts are entirely changed in character. If 
the foregoing example is particularly convincing— 
and this was our hope in dwelling upon it—there 
are likewise many others which might have been 
cited with equal profit. There is no society where 
the rule does not exist that the punishment must 
be proportional to the offense; yet, for the Italian 
school, this principle is but an invention of jurists, 
without adequate basis. 

For these criminologists the entire penal system, 
as it has functioned until the present day among all 
known peoples, is a phenomenon contrary to na- 
ture. We have already seen that, for M. Garofalo, 
the criminality peculiar to lower societies is not at 


3. We have ourselves committed the error of speaking 
thus of the criminal, because of a failure to apply our 
tule (Division du travail social, pp. 395-96). 

4. Although crime is a fact cf normal sociology, it does 
not follow that we must not abhor it. Pain itself has nothing 
desirable about it; the individual dislikes it as society does 
crime, and yet it is a function of normal physiology. Not 
only is it necessarily derived from the v constitution 
of every living organism, but it plays a useful role in life, 
for which reason it cannot be replaced. It would, then, be 
a singular distortion of our thought to present it as an 
apology for crime. We would not even think of protesting 
against such an interpretation, did we not know to what 
accusations and misunderstandings one exposes oneself 
when one undertakes to study moral facts objectively and 
to speak of them in a different language from that of the 
layman. 
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all natural. For socialists it is the capitalist system, 
in spite of its wide diffusion, which constitutes a 
deviation from the normal state, produced, as it 
was, by violence and fraud. Spencer, on the con- 
trary, maintains that our administrative centrali- 
zation and the extension of governmental powers 
are the radical vices of our societies, although both 
proceed most regularly and generally as we advance 
in history. We do not believe that scholars have 
ever systematically endeavored to distinguish the 
normal or abnormal character of social phenomena 
from their degree of generality. It is always with a 
great array of dialectics that these questions are 
partly resolved. 

Once we have eliminated this criterion, however, 
we are not only exposed to confusions and partial 
errors, such as those just pointed out, but science 
is rendered all but impossible. Its immediate object 
is the study of the normal type. If, however, the 
most widely diffused facts can be pathological, it 
is possible that the normal types never existed in 
actuality; and if that is the case, why study the 
facts? Such study can only confirm our prejudices 
and fix us in our errors. If punishment and the re- 
sponsibility for crime are only the products of 
ignorance and barbarism why strive to know them 
in order to derive the normal forms from them? 
By such arguments the mind is diverted from a 
reality in which we have lost interest, and falls 
back on itself in order to seek within itself the 
materials necessary to reconstruct its world. In 
order that sociology may treat facts as things, the 
sociologist must feel the necessity of studying them 
exclusively. 

The principle object of all sciences of life, wheth- 
er individual or social, is to define and explain the 
normal state and to distinguish it from its opposite. 
If, however, normality is not given in the things 
themselves—if it is, on the contrary, a character 
we may or may not impute to them—this solid 
footing is lost. The mind is then complacent in the 
face of a reality which has little to teach it; it is no 
longer restrained by the matter which it is analyz- 


ing, since it is the mind, in some manner or other, 
that determines the matter. 

The various principles we have established up to 
the present are, then, closely interconnected. In 
order that sociology may be a true science of 
things, the generality of phenomena must be taken 
as the criterion of their normality. 

Our method has, moreover, the advantage of 
regulating action at the same time as thought. If 
the social values are not subjects of observation 
but can and must be determined by a sort of 
mental calculus, no limit, so to speak, can be set 
for the free inventions of the imagination in search 
of the best. For how may we assign to perfection 
a limit? It escapes all limitation, by definition. The 
goal of humanity recedes into infinity, discouraging 
some by its very remoteness and arousing others 
who, in order to draw a little nearer to it, quicken 
the pace and plunge into revolutions. This practical 
dilemma may be escaped if the desirable is defined 
in the same way as in health and normality and if 
health is something that is defined as inherent in 
things. For then the object of our efforts is both 
given and defined at the same time. It is no longer a 
matter of pursuing desperately an objective that 
retreats as one advances, but of working with 
steady perseverance to maintain the normal state, 
of re-establishing it if it is threatened, and of re- 
discovering its conditions if they have changed. 
The duty of the statesman is no longer to push 
society toward an ideal that seems attractive to 
him, but his role is that of the physician: he prevents 
the outbreak of illnesses by good hygiene, and he 
seeks to cure them when they have appeared.” 


5. From the theory developed in this chapter, the con- 
clusion has at times been reached that, according to us, 
the increase of criminality in the course of the nineteenth 
century was a normal phenomenon. Nothing is farther 
from our thought. Several facts indicated by us apropos of 
suicide (see Suicide, pp. 420 ff.) tend, on the contrary, to 
make us believe that this development is in general morbid. 
Nevertheless, it might happen that a certain increase of 
certain forms of criminality would be normal, for each 
state of civilization has its own criminality. But on this, 
one can only formulate hypotheses. 
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2. The Psychology of Punitive Justice 


By GEORGE H. MEAD 


THE STUDY of instincts on the one side 
and of the motor character of human conduct upon 
the other has given us a different picture of human 
nature from that which a dogmatic doctrine of the 
soul and an intellectualistic psychology presented 
to an earlier generation. 

The instincts even in the lower animal forms have 
lost their rigidity. They are found to be subject to 
modification by experience, and the nature of the 
animal is found to be not a bundle of instincts but 
an organization within which these congenital 
habits function to bring about complex acts—acts 
which are in many cases the result of instincts which 
have modified each other. Thus new activities arise 
which are not the simple expression of bare in- 
stincts. A striking illustration of this is found in 
play, especially among young animal forms, in 
which the hostile instinct is modified and held in 
check by the others that dominate the social life of 
the animals. Again the care which the parent form 
gives to the infant animal admits of hostile features 
which, however, do not attain the full expression of 
attack and destruction usually involved in the in- 
stinct from which they arise. Nor is this merging and 
interaction of such divergent instinctive acts a proc- 
ess of alternate dominance of now one and now an- 
other instinct. Play and parental care may be and 
generally are of a piece, in which the inhibition of 
one tendency by the others has entered into the 
structure of the animal’s nature and seemingly even 
of its congenital nervous organization. Another il- 
lustration of such a merging of divergent instincts is 
found in the elaborate wooing of the female among 
the birds. 

Back of all this type of organization of instinctive 
conduct lies the social life within which there must 
be co-operation of the different individuals, and 
therefore a continual adjustment of the responses to 
the changing attitudes of the animals that partici- 
pate in the corporate acts. It is this body of organ- 
ized instinctive reactions to one another which 
makes up the social nature of these forms, and it is 
from a social nature of this kind exhibited in the 
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conduct of lower forms that our human nature is 
evolved. An elaborate analysis of this is still in the 
making, but certain great features in it stand out 
with sufficient clearness to warrant comment. We 
find two opposing groups of instincts, those which 
we have named hostile and those which may be 
termed friendly, the latter being largely combina- 
tions of the parental and sexual instincts. The im- 
port of a herding instinct lying back of them all is 
still very uncertain if not dubious. What we do find 
is that individuals adjust themselves to each other 
in common social processes, but come into conflict 
with each other frequently in the process, that the 
expression of this individual hostility within the 
whole social act is primarily that of the destructive 
hostile type, modified and molded by the organized 
social reaction, that where this modification and 
control breaks down, as, e.g., in the rivalry of males 
in the herd or pack, the hostile instinct may assert 
itself in its native ruthlessness. 

If we turn to the human nature that has developed 
out of the social nature of lower animals, we find in 
addition to the organization of social conduct that 
I have indicated a vast elaboration of the process of 
adjustment of individuals to each other. This elab- 
oration of gesture, to use Wundt’s generalized term, 
reaches its most developed expression in language. 
Now language was first the attitude, glance of the 
eye, movement of the body and its parts indicating 
the oncoming social act to which the other indi- 
viduals must adjust their conduct. It becomes 
language in the narrower sense when it is a com- 
mon speech of whatever form; that is when through 
his gesture the individual addresses himself as well 
as the others who are involved in the act. His 
speech is their speech. He can address himself in 
their gestures and thus present to himself the whole 
social situation within which he is involved, so that 
not only is conduct social but consciousness be- 
comes social as well. ve 

It is out of this conduct and this consciousness 
that human society grows. What gives it its human 
character is that the individual through language 
addresses himself in the réle of the others in the 
group and thus becomes aware of them in his own 
conduct. But while this phase of evolution is per- 
haps the most critical in the development of man, it 
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is after all only an elaboration of the social con- 
duct of lower forms. Self-conscious conduct is only 
an exponent which raises the possible complications 
of group activity to a higher degree. It does not 
change the character of the social nature that is 
elaborated and complicated, nor does it change the 
principles of its organization. Human nature still 
remains an organization of instincts which have 
mutually affected each other. Out of such funda- 
mental instincts as those of sex, parenthood, and 
hostility has arisen an organized type of social con- 
duct, the conduct of the individual within the 
group. The attack upon the other individuals of the 
group has been modified and softened so that the 
individual asserts himself as over against the others 
in play, in courting, in care of the young, in certain 
common attitudes of attack and defense, without 
the attempted destruction of the individuals at- 
tacked. If we use the common terminology we shall 
account for these modifications by the process of 
trial and error within the evolution out of which has 
arisen the social form. Out of the hostile instinct has 
arisen conduct modified by the social instincts that 
has served to delimit the conduct springing from 
sex, parenthood, and mutual defense and attack. It 
has been the function of the hostile instinct to pro- 
vide the reaction by which the individual asserts 
himself within a social process, thus modifying that 
process while the hostile conduct is itself modified 
pro tanto. The result is the appearance of new in- 
dividuals, certain types of sex mates, playmates, 
parent and child forms, mates in fight and mates in 
defense. While this assertion of the individual 
within the social process delimits and checks the 
social act at various points, it leads to a modified 
social response with a new field of operation which 
did not exist for the unmodified instincts. The 
source of these higher complexes of social con- 
duct appears suddenly when through a breakdown 
of the organization of the social act there is enacted 
a crime of passion, the direct outcome of self- 
assertion within sex, family, or other group re- 
sponses. Unmodified self-assertion under these con- 
ditions means the destruction of the individual at- 
tacked. 

When now, through the exponent of self-con- 
sciousness, the complexities of social conduct are 
raised to the nth power, when the individual ad- 
dresses himself as well as the others, by his gestures, 
when in the réle of another he can respond to his 
own stimulus, all the range of possible activities is 
brought within the field of social conduct. He finds 
himself within groups of varied sorts. The size of the 
group to which he can belong is limited only by his 
ability to co-operate with its members. Now the 
common control over the food process lifts these 


instincts out of the level of the mechanical response 
to biologically determined stimuli and brings them 
within the sweep of self-conscious direction inside 
of the larger group activity. And these varied group- 
ings multiply the occasions of individual opposi- 
tions. Here again the instinct of hostility becomes 
the method of self-assertion, but while the opposi- 
tions are self-conscious the process of readjustment 
and the molding of the hostile attitudes by the 
larger social process remains in principle the same, 
though the long road of trial and error may be at 
times abandoned for the short cuts which the sym- 
bolism of language provides. 

On the other hand the consciousness of self 
through consciousness of others is responsible for 
a more profound sense of hostility—that of the 
members of the groups to those opposed to it, or 
even to those merely outside it. And this hostility 
has the backing of the whole inner organization of 
the group. It provides the most favorable condition 
for the sense of group solidarity because in the com- 
mon attack upon the common enemy the individual 
differences are obliterated. But in the development 
of these group hostilities we find the same self- 
assertion with the attempted elimination of the 
enemy giving way before the larger social whole 
within which the conflicting groups find themselves. 
The hostile self-assertion passes over into functional 
activities in the new type of conduct as it has taken 
place in play even among lower animal forms. The 
individual becomes aware of himself, not through 
the conquest of the other, but through the distinc- 
tion of function. It is not so much that the actual 
hostile reactions are themselves transformed as that 
the individual who is conscious of himself as over 
against the enemy finds other opportunities for con- 
duct which remove the immediate stimuli for de- 
stroying the enemy. Thus the conqueror who 
realized himself in his power of life or death over 
the captive found in the industrial value of the 
slave a new attitude which removed the sense of 
hostility and opened the door to that economic de- 
velopment which finally placed the two upon the 
same ground of common citizenship. 

It is in so far as the opposition reveals a larger 
underlying relationship within which the hostile in- 
dividuals arouse non-hostile reactions that the 
hostile reactions themselves become modified into 
a type of self-assertion which is balanced against 
the self-assertion of those who had been enemies, 
until finally these oppositions become the compen- 
sating activities of different individuals in a new 
social conduct. In other words the hostile instinct 
has the function of the assertion of the social self 
when this self comes into existence in the evolution 
of human behavior. The man who has achieved an 
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economic, a legal, or any type of social triumph does 
not feel the impulse to physically annihilate his 
opponent, and ultimately the mere sense of the 
security of his social position may rob the stimulus 
to attack of all of its power. 

The moral of this is, and one is certainly justified 
in emphasizing it at this time of a profound demo- 
cratic movement in the midst of a world-war, that 
advance takes place in bringing to consciousness the 
larger social whole within which hostile attitudes 
pass over into self-assertions that are functional in- 
stead of destructive. 

The following pages discuss the hostile attitude 
as it appears especially in punitive justice. 

In the criminal court it is the purpose of the 
proceeding to prove that the defendant did or did 
not commit a certain act, that in case the defendant 
did commit the act this act falls under such and such 
a category of crime or misdemeanor as defined by 
the statute, and that, as a consequence, he is subject 
to such and such punishment. It is the assumption of 
this procedure that conviction and punishment are 
the accomplishment of justice and also that it is for 
the good of society, that is, that it is both just and 
expedient, though it is not assumed that in any 
particular case the meting out to a criminal of the 
legal recompense of his crime will accomplish an 
immediate social good which will outweigh the im- 
mediate social evil that may result to him, his 
family, and society itself from his conviction and 
imprisonment. Galsworthy’s play Justice turns upon 
the wide discrepancy between legal justice and 
social good in a particular case. On the other side 
lies the belief that without this legal justice with all 
its miscarriages and disintegrating results society 
itself would be impossible. In the back of the public 
mind lie both these standards of criminal justice, 
that of retribution and that of prevention. It is just 
that a criminal should suffer in proportion to the 
evil that he has done. On the other hand it is just 
that the criminal should suffer so much and in such 
a manner that his penalty will serve to deter him and 
others from committing the like offense in the 
future. There has been a manifest shift in the em- 
phasis upon these two standards. During the Middle 
Ages, when courts of justice were the antechambers 
to chambers of torture, the emphasis lay upon the 
nice porportioning of the suffering to the offense. 
In the grand epic manner Dante projected this tor- 
ture chamber, as the accomplishment of justice, 
against the sphere of the heavens, and produced 
those magnificent distortions and magnifications of 
human primitive vengeance that the mediaeval heart 
and imagination accepted as divine. 

There existed, however, even then no commen- 
surability between retributory sufferings and the 


evil for which the criminal was held responsible. In 
the {ast analysis he suffered until satisfaction had 
been given to the outraged sentiments of the injured 
person, or of his kith and kin, or of the com- 
munity, or of an angry God. To satisfy the latter 
an eternity might be too short, while a merciful 
death ultimately carried away from the most exact- 
ing community the victim who was paying for his 
sin in the coin of his own agony. Commensurability 
does not exist between sin and suffering but does 
exist roughly between the sin and the amount and 
kind of suffering that will satisfy those who feel 
themselves aggrieved and yet it has become the 
judgment of our common moral consciousness that 
satisfaction in the suffering of the criminal has no 
legitimate place in assessing his punishment. Even 
in its sublimated form, as a part of righteous indig- 
nation, we recognize its legitimacy only in resenting 
and condemning injury, not in rendering justice for 
the evil done. It was therefore natural that in meas- 
uring the punishment the emphasis should shift 
from retribution to prevention, for there is a rough 
quantitative relation between the severity of the 
penalty and the fear which it inspires. This shift to 
the standard of expediency in determining the 
severity of the penalty does not mean that retribu- 
tion is no longer the justification for punishment 
either in the popular mind or in legal theory, for 
however expedient it may be to visit crimes with 
condign punishments in the interest of the welfare 
of society, the justification for inflicting the suffer- 
ing at all is found in the assumption that the crim- 
inal owes retributive suffering to the community; a 
debt which the community may collect in the form 
and amount which is most expedient to itself. 
This curious combination of the concepts of re- 
tributive suffering which is the justification for pun- 
ishment but may not be the standard for the amount 
and degree of the punishment, and of a social ex- 
pediency which may not be the justification for the 
punishment itself but is the standard of the amount 
and kind of punishment inflicted, is evidently not 
the whole story. If retribution were the only justi- 
fication for punishment it is hard to believe that 
punishment would not itself have disappeared when 
society came to recognize that a possible theory of 
punishment could not be worked out or maintained 
on the basis of retribution; especially when we 
recognize that a system of punishments assessed 
with reference to their deterrent powers not only 
works very inadequately in repressing crime but also 
preserves a criminal class. This other part of the 
story, which neither retribution nor social expedi- 
ency tells, reveals itself in the assumed solemnity of 
criminal court procedure, in the majesty of the law, 
in the supposedly impartial and impersonal charac- 
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ter of justice. These characters are not involved in 
the concept of retribution nor in that of deterrence. 
Lynch law is the very essence of retribution and is 
inspired with the grim assurance that such sum- 
mary justice must strike terror into the heart of the 
prospective criminal, and lynch law lacks solemnity, 
and majesty, and is anything but impersonal or 
impartial. These characters inhere, not in the primi- 
tive impulses out of which punitive justice has arisen 
nor in the cautious prudence with which society 
devises protection for its goods, but in the judicial 
institution which theoretically acts on rule and not 
upon impulse and whose justice is to be done though 
the heavens fall. What, then, are these values evi- 
denced in and maintained by the laws of punitive 
justice? The most patent value is the theoretically 
impartial enforcement of the common will. It is a 
procedure which undertakes to recognize and pro- 
tect the individual in the interest of the common 
good and by the common will. In his acceptance of 
the law and dependence upon it the individual is at 
one with the community, while this very attitude 
carries with it the recognition of his responsibility 
to obey and support the law in its enforcement. So 
conceived the common law is an affirmation of 
citizenship. It is, however, a grave mistake to as- 
sume that the law itself and men’s attitudes toward 
it can exist in abstracto. It is a grave mistake, for 
too often the respect for law as law is what we de- 
mand of members of the community, while we are 
able to regard with comparative indifference defects 
both in the concrete laws and in their administra- 
tion. It is not only a mistake, it is also a fundamental 
error, for all emotional attitudes—and even respect 
for law and a sense of responsibility are emotional 
attitudes—arise in response to concrete impulses. 
We do not respect law in the abstract but the values 
which the laws of the community conserve. We 
have no sense of responsibility as such but an emo- 
tional recognition of duties which our position in 
the community entails. Nor are these impulses and 
emotional reactions less concrete because they are 
so organized into complex habits that some slight 
but appropriate stimulus sets a whole complex of 
impulses into operation. A man who defends an 
apparently unimportant right on principle is de- 
fending the whole body of analogous rights which 
a vast complex of social habits tends to preserve. 
His emotional attitude, which is seemingly out of 
proportion to the immediate issue, answers to all 
of those social goods toward which the different 
impulses in the organized body of habits are di- 
rected. Nor may we assume that because our emo- 
tions answer to concrete impulses they are therefore 
necessarily egoistic or self-regarding. No small por- 
tion of the impulses which make up the human 


individual are immediately concerned with the good 
of others. The escape from selfishness is not by the 
Kantian road of an emotional response to the ab- 
stract universal, but by the recognition of the 
genuinely social character of human nature. An 
important instance of this illusory respect for ab- 
stract law appears in our attitude of dependence 
upon the law and its enforcement for the defense of 
our goods and those of others with whom we iden- 
tify our interests. 

A threatened attack upon these values places us 
in an attitude of defense, and as this defense is 
largely intrusted to the operation of the laws of the 
land we gain a respect for the laws which is in pro- 
portion to the goods which they defend. There is, 
however, another attitude more easily aroused 
under these conditions which is, I think, largely 
responsible for our respect for law as law. I refer 
to the attitude of hostility to the lawbreaker as an 
enemy to the society to which we belong. In this 
attitude we are defending the social structure 
against an enemy with all the animus which the 
threat to our own interests calls out. It is not the 
detailed operation of the law im defining the in- 
vasion of rights and their proper preservation that 
is the center of our interest but the capture and 
punishment of the personal enemy, who is also the 
public enemy. The law is the bulwark of our inter- 
ests, and the hostile procedure against the enemy 
arouses a feeling of attachment due to the means 
put at our disposal for satisfying the hostile im- 
pulse. The law has become the weapon for over- 
whelming the thief of our purses, our good names, 
or even of our lives. We feel toward it as we feel 
toward the police officer who rescues us from a 
murderous assault. The respect for the law is the 
obverse side of our hatred for the criminal aggres- 
sor. Furthermore the court procedure, after the 
man accused of the crime is put under arrest and 
has been brought to trial, emphasizes this emotional 
attitude. The state’s attorney seeks a conviction. The 
accused must defend himself against this attack. 
The aggrieved person and the community find in 
this officer of the government their champion. A 
legal battle takes the place of the former physical 
struggle which led up to the arrest. The emotions 
called out are the emotions of battle. The impar- 
tiality of the court who sits as the adjudicator is the 
impartiality of the umpire between the contending 
parties. The assumption that contending parties will 
each do his utmost to win, places upon each, even 
upon the state’s attorney, the obligation to get a 
verdict for his own side rather than to bring about 
a result which will be for the best interests of all 
concerned. The doctrine that the strict enforce- 
ment of the law in this fashion is for the best in- 
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terest of all concerned has no bearing upon the 
point which I am trying to emphasize. This point 
is that the emotional attitude of the injured indi- 
vidual and of the other party to the proceedings— 
the community—toward the law is that engendered 
by a hostile enterprise in which the law has be- 
come the ponderous weapon of defense and at- 
tack." 

There is another emotional content involved in 
this attitude of respect for law as law, which is 
perhaps of like importance with the other. I refer 
to that accompanying stigma placed upon the 
criminal. The revulsions against criminality reveal 
themselves in a sense of solidarity with the group, 
a sense of being a citizen which on the one hand 
excludes those who have transgressed the laws of 
the group and on the other inhibits tendencies to 
criminal acts in the citizen himself. It is this emo- 
tional reaction against conduct which excludes 
from society that gives to the moral taboos of the 
group such impressiveness. The majesty of the law 
is that of the angel with the fiery sword at the gate 
who can cut one off from the world to which he 
belongs. The majesty of the law is the dominance 
of the group over the individual, and the para- 
phernalia of criminal law serves not only to exile the 
rebellious individual from the group, but also to 
awaken in law-abiding members of society the in- 
hibitions which make rebellion impossible to them. 
The formulation of these inhibitions is the basis of 
criminal law. The emotional content that accom- 
panies them is a large part of the respect for law as 
law. In both these elements of our respect for law as 
law, in the respect for the common instrument of 
defense from and attack upon the enemy of our- 
selves and of society, and in the respect for that 
body of formulated custom which at once identifies 
us with the whole community and excludes those 
who break its commandments, we recognize con- 
crete impulses—those of attack upon the enemy of 
ourselves and at the same time of the community, 


1. I am referring here to criminal law and its enforce- 
ment, not only because respect for the law and the majesty 
of the law have reference almost entirely to criminal justice, 
but also because a very large part, perhaps the largest part, 
of civil law proceedings are undertaken and carried out with 
the intent of defining and readjusting social situations with- 
out the hostile attitudes which characterize the criminal 
procedure. The parties to the civil proceedings belong 
to the same group and continue to belong to this group, 
whatever decision is rendered. No stigma attaches to the one 
who loses. Our emotional attitude toward this body of law 
is that of interest, of condemnation and approval as it 
fails or succeeds in its social function. It is not an institu- 
tion that must be respected even in its disastrous failures. 
On the contrary it must be changed. It is hedged about in 
our feelings by no majesty. It is efficient or inefficient and as 
such awakens satisfaction or dissatisfaction and an interest 
in its reform which is in proportion to the social values 
concerned. 


and those of inhibition and restraint through which 
we feel the common will, in the identity of prohibi- 
tion and of exclusion. They are concrete impulses 
which at once identify us with the predominant 
whole and at the same time place us on the level of 
every other member of the group, and thus set up 
that theoretical impartiality and evenhandedness of 
punitive justice which calls out in no small degree 
our sense of loyalty and respect. And it is out of the 
universality that belongs to the sense of common 
action springing out of these impulses that the in- 
stitutions of law and of regulative and repressive 
justice arise. While these impulses are concrete in 
respect of their immediate object, i.e., the criminal, 
the values which this hostile attitude toward the 
criminal protects either in society or in ourselves are 
negatively and abstractly conceived. Instinctively 
we estimate the worth of the goods protected by the 
procedure against the criminal and in terms of this 
hostile procedure. These goods are not simply the 
physical articles but include the more precious 
values of self-respect, in not allowing one’s self to 
be overridden, in downing the enemy of the group, 
in affirming the maxims of the group and its institu- 
tions against invasions. Now in all of this we have 
our backs toward that which we protect and our 
faces toward the actual or potential enemy. These 
goods are regarded as valuable because we are 
willing to fight and even die for them in certain 
exigencies, but their intrinsic value is neither 
affirmed nor considered in the legal proceeding. The 
values thus obtained are not their values in use but 
sacrifice values. To many a man his country has be- 
come infinitely valuable because he finds himself 
willing to fight and die for it when the common 
impulse of attack upon the common enemy has 
been aroused, and yet he may have been, in his 
daily life, a traitor to the social values he is dying to 
protect because there was no emotional situation 
within which these values appeared in his conscious- 
ness. It is difficult to bring into commensurable re- 
lationship to each other a man’s willingness to cheat 
his country out of its legitimate taxes and his will- 
ingness to fight and die for the same country. The 
reactions spring from different sets of impulses and 
lead to evaluations which seem to have nothing in 
common with each other. The type of valuation of 
social goods that arises out of the hostile attitude 
toward the criminal is negative, because it does not 
present the positive social function ofthe goods 
that the hostile procedure protects. From the stand- 
point of protection one thing behind the wall has 
the same import as anything else that lies behind 
the same defense. The respect for law as law thus is 
found to be a respect for a social organization of 
defense against the enemy of the group and a legal 
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and judicial procedure that are oriented with refer- 
ence to the criminal. The attempt to utilize these 
social attitudes and procedures to remove the causes 
of crime, to assess the kind and amount of punish- 
ment which the criminal should suffer in the interest 
of society, or to reinstate the criminal as a law- 
abiding citizen has failed utterly. For while the 
institutions which inspire our respect are concrete 
institutions with a definite function, they are re- 
sponsible for a quite abstract and inadequate evalua- 
tion of society and its goods. These legal and 
political institutions organized with reference to the 
enemy or at least the outsider give a statement of 
social goods which is based upon defense and not 
upon function. The aim of the criminal proceeding 
is to determine whether the accused is innocent, i.e., 
still belongs to the group or whether he is guilty, 
i.e., is put under the ban which criminal punishment 
carries with it. The technical statement of this is 
found in the loss of the privileges of a citizen, in 
sentences of any severity, but the more serious ban 
is found in the fixed attitude of hostility on the 
part of the community toward a jailbird. One effect 
of this is to define the goods and privileges of the 
members of the community as theirs in virtue of 
their being law-abiding, and their responsibilities as 
exhausted by the statutes which determine the 
nature of criminal conduct. This effect is not due 
alone to the logical tendency to maintain the same 
definition of the institution of property over against 
the conduct of the thief and that of the law-abiding 
citizen. It is due in far greater degree to the feeling 
that we all stand together in the protection of 
property. In the positive definition of property, that 
is in terms of its social uses and functions, we are 
met by wide diversity of opinion, especially where 
the theoretically wide freedom of control over pri- 
vate property, asserted over against the thief, is re- 
strained in the interest of problematic public goods. 
Out of this attitude toward the goods which the 
criminal law protects arises that fundamental diffi- 
culty in social reform which is due, not to mere 
difference in opinion nor to conscious selfishness, 
but to the fact that what we term opinions are pro- 
found social attitudes which, once assumed, fuse 
all conflicting tendencies over against the enemy 
of the people. The respect for law as law in its 
positive use in defense of social goods becomes 
unwittingly a respect for the conceptions of these 
goods which the attitude of defense has fashioned. 
Property becomes sacred not because of its social 
uses but because all the community is as one in its 
defense, and this conception of property, taken 
over into the social struggle to make property serve 
its functions in the community, becomes the bul- 
wark of these in possession, beati possidentes. 


Beside property other institutions have arisen, 
that of the person with its rights, that of the family 
with its rights, and that of the government with its 
rights. Wherever rights exist, invasion of those 
rights may be punished, and a definition of these 
institutions is formulated in protecting the right 
against trespass. The definition is again the voice of 
the community as a whole proclaiming and penaliz- 
ing the one whose conduct has placed him under the 
ban. There is the same unfortunate circumstance 
that the law speaking against the criminal gives the 
sanction of the sovereign authority of the com- 
munity to the negative definition of the right. It is 
defined in terms of its contemplated invasion. The 
individual who is defending his own rights against 
the trespasser is led to state even his family and 
more general social interests in abstract individualis- 
tic terms. Abstract individualism and a negative 
conception of liberty in terms of the freedom from 
restraints become the working ideas in the com- 
munity. They have the prestige of battle cries in the 
fight for freedom against privilege. They are still 
the countersigns of the descendants of those who 
cast off the bonds of political and social restraint 
in their defense and assertion of the rights their 
forefathers won. Wherever criminal justice, the 
modern elaborate development of the taboo, the 
ban, and their consequences in a primitive society, 
organizes and formulates public sentiment in de- 
fense of social goods and institutions against actual 
or prospective enemies, there we find that the defini- 
tion of the enemies, in other words the criminals, 
carries with it the definition of the goods and in- 
stitutions. It is the revenge of the criminal upon 
the society which crushes him. The concentration of 
public sentiment upon the criminal which mobilizes 
the institution of justice, paralyzes the undertaking 
to conceive our common goods in terms of their 
uses. The majesty of the law is that of the sword 
drawn against a common enemy. The even-handed- 
ness of justice is that of universal conscription 
against a common enemy, and that of the abstract 
definition of rights which places the ban upon any- 
one who falls outside of its rigid terms. 

Thus we see society almost helpless in the grip of 
the hostile attitude it has taken toward those who 
break its laws and contravene its institutions. Hos- 
tility toward the lawbreaker inevitably brings with 
it the attitudes of retribution, repression, and exclu- 
sion. These provide no principles for the eradication 
of crime, for returning the delinquent to normal 
social relations, nor for stating the transgressed 
rights and institutions in terms of their positive 
social functions. 

On the other side of the ledger stands the fact 
that the attitude of hostility toward the lawbreaker 
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has the unique advantage of uniting all members 
of the community in the emotional solidarity of 
aggression. While the most admirable of humani- 
tarian efforts are sure to run counter to the indi- 
vidual interests of very many in the community, or 
fail to touch the interest and imagination of the 
multitude and to leave the community divided or 
indifferent, the cry of thief or murder is attuned to 
profound complexes, lying below the surface of 
competing individual effort, and citizens who have 
separated by divergent interests stand together 
against the common enemy. Furthermore, the atti- 
tude reveals common, universal values which under- 
lie like a bedrock the divergent structures of indi- 
vidual ends that are mutually closed and hostile to 
each other. Seemingly without the criminal the 
cohesiveness of society would disappear and the 
universal goods of the community would crumble 
into mutually repellent individual particles. The 
criminal does not seriously endanger the structure 
of society by his destructive activities, and on the 
other hand he is responsible for a sense of solidarity, 
aroused among those whose attention would be 
otherwise centered upon interests quite divergent 
from those of each other. Thus courts of criminal 
justice may be essential to the preservation of 
society even when we take account of the im- 
potence of the criminal over against society, and the 
clumsy failure of criminal law in the repression and 
suppression of crime. I am willing to admit that 
this statement is distorted, not however in its analy- 
sis of the efficacy of the procedure against the 
criminal, but in its failure to recognize the growing 
consciousness of the many common interests which 
is slowly changing our institutional conception of 
society, and its consequent exaggerated estimate 
upon the import of the criminal. But it is im- 
portant that we should realize what the implications 
of this attitude of hostility are within our society. 
We should especially recognize the inevitable limita- 
tions which the attitude carries with it. Social 
organization which arises out of hostility at once 
emphasizes the character which is the basis of the 
opposition and tends to suppress all other. characters 
in the members of the group. The cry of “stop thief” 
unites us all as property owners against the robber. 
We all stand shoulder to shoulder as Americans 
against a possible invader. Just in proportion as we 
organize by hostility do we suppress individuality. 
In a political campaign that is fought on party 
lines the members of the party surrender themselves 
to the party. They become simply members of the 
party whose conscious aim is to defeat the rival 
organization. For this purpose the party member 
becomes merely a republican or a democrat. The 
party symbol expresses everything. Where simple 


social aggression or defense with the purpose of 
eliminating or encysting an enemy is the purpose of 
the community, organization through the common 
attitude of hostility is normal and effective. But as 
long as the social organization is dominated by the 
attitude of hostility the individuals or groups who 
are the objectives of this organization will remain 
enemies. It is quite impossible psychologically to 
hate the sin and love the sinner. We are very much 
given to cheating ourselves in this regard. We as- 
sume that we can detect, pursue, indict, prosecute, 
and punish the criminal and still retain toward him 
the attitude of reinstating him in the community as 
soon as he indicates a change in social attitude 
himself, that we can at the same time watch for the 
definite transgression of the statute to catch and 
overwhelm the offender, and comprehend the situa- 
tion out of which the offense grows. But the two 
attitudes, that of control of crime by the hostile 
procedure of the law and that of control through 
comprehension of social and psychological condi- 
tions, cannot be combined. To understand is to 
forgive and the social procedure seems to deny the 
very responsibility which the law affirms, and on the 
other hand the pursuit by criminal justice inevitably 
awakens the hostile attitude in the offender and 
renders the attitude of mutual comprehension 
practically impossible. The social worker in the 
court is the sentimentalist, and the legalist in the 
social settlement in spite of his learned doctrine is 
the ignoramus. 

While then the attitude of hostility, either against 
the transgressor of the laws or against the external 
enemy, gives to the group a sense of solidarity 
which most readily arouses like a burning flame and 
which consumes the differences of individual inter- 
ests, the price paid for this solidarity of feeling is 
great and at times disastrous. Though human atti- 
tudes are far older than any human institutions and 
seem to retain identities of structure that make us 
at home in the heart of every man whose story has 
come down to us from the written and unwritten 
past, yet these attitudes take on new forms as they 
gather new social contents. The hostilities which 
flamed up between man and man, between family 
and family, and fixed the forms of old societies 
have changed as men came to realize the common 
whole within which these deadly struggles were 
fought out. Through rivalries, competitions, and 
co-operations men achieved the conception of a 
social state in which they asserted themselves While 
they at the same time affirmed the status of the 
others, on the basis not only of common rights and 
privileges but also on the basis of differences of 
interest and function, in an organization of more 
varied individuals. In the modern economic world 
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a man is able to assert himself much more effec- 
tively against others through his acknowledgment 
of common property rights underlying their whole 
economic activity; while he demands acknowledg- 
ment for his individual competitive effort by recog- 
nizing and utilizing the varied activities and eco- 
nomic functions of others in the whole business 
complex. 

This evolution reaches a still richer content when 
the self-assertion appears in the consciousness of 
social contribution that obtains the esteem of the 
others whose activities it complements and renders 
possible. In the world of scientific research rivalries 
do not preclude the warm recognition of the service 
which the work of one scientist renders to the whole 
co-operative undertaking of the monde savant. It is 
evident that such a social organization is not ob- 
tainable at will, but is dependent upon the slow 
growth of very varied and intricate social mecha- 
nisms. While no clearly definable set of conditions 
can be presented as responsible for this growth, it 
will I think be admitted that a very necessary condi- 
tion, perhaps the most important one, is that of 
overcoming the temporal and spatial separations of 
men so that they are brought into closer interrelation 
with each other. Means of intercommunications 
have been the great civilizing agents. The multiple 
social stimulation of an indefinite number of varied 
contacts of a vast number of individuals with each 
other is the fertile field out of which spring social 
organizations, for these make possible the larger 
social life that can absorb the hostilities of different 
groups. When this condition has been supplied there 
seems to be an inherent tendency in social groups 
to advance from the hostile attitudes of individuals 
and groups toward each other through rivalries, 
competitions, and co-operations toward a func- 
tional self-assertion which recognizes and utilizes 
other selves and groups of selves in the activities in 
which social human nature expresses itself. And yet 
the attitude of hostility of a community toward 
those who have transgressed its laws or customs, 
i.e., its criminals, and toward the outer enemies has 
remained as a great solidifying power. The passion- 
ate appreciation of our religious, political, property, 
and family institutions has arisen in the attack upon 
those who individually or collectively have assailed 
or violated them, and hostility toward the actual or 
prospective enemies of our country has been the 
never-failing source of patriotism. 

If then we undertake to deal with the causes of 
crime in a fundamental way, and as dispassionately 
as we are dealing with the causes of disease, and if 
we wish to substitute negotiation and international 
adjudication for war in settling disputes between 
nations, it is of some importance to consider what 


sort of emotional solidarity we can secure to re- 
place that which the traditional procedures have 
supplied. It is in the juvenile court that we meet the 
undertaking to reach and understand the causes of 
social and individual breakdown, to mend if possi- 
ble the defective situation and reinstate the individ- 
ual at fault. This is not attended with any weaken- 
ing of the sense of the values that are at stake, 
but a great part of the paraphernalia of hostile 
procedure is absent. The judge sits down with the 
child who has been committed to the court, with 
members of the family, parole officers, and others 
who may help to make the situation comprehensible 
and indicates what steps can be taken to bring 
matters to a normal condition. We find the begin- 
nings of scientific technique in this study in the 
presence of the psychologist and medical officer 
who can report upon the mental and physical con- 
dition of the child, of the social workers who can 
report upon the situation of the families and 
neighborhood involved. Then there are other insti- 
tutions beside the jails to which the children can be 
sent for prolonged observation and change of im- 
mediate environment. In centering interest upon 
reinstatement the sense of forward-looking moral 
responsibility is not only not weakened but is 
strengthened, for the court undertakes to determine 
what the child must do and be to take up normal 
social relations again. Where the responsibility rests 
upon others this can be brought out in much greater 
detail and with greater effect since it is not defined 
under abstract legal categories and the aim in deter- 
mining responsibility is not to place punishment but 
to obtain future results. Out of this arises a much 
fuller presentation of the facts that are essential for 
dealing with the problem than can possibly appear 
in a criminal court procedure that aims to establish 
simply responsibility for a legally defined offense 
with the purpose of inflicting punishment. Of far 
greater importance is the appearance of the values 
of family relations, of schools, of training of all 
sorts, of opportunities to work, and of all the other 
factors that go to make up that which is worth 
while in the life of a child or an adult. Before the 
juvenile court it is possible to present all of these 
and all of them can enter the consideration of what 
action is to be taken. These are the things that are 
worth while. They are the ends that should deter- 
mine conduct. It is impossible to discover their real 
import unless they can all be brought into relation- 
ship with each other. 

It is impossible to deal with the problem of what 
the attitude and conduct of the community should 
be toward the individual who has broken its laws, 
or what his responsibility is in terms of future ac- 
tion, unless all the facts and all the values with 
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reference to which the facts must be interpreted are 
there and can be impartially considered, just as it 
is impossible to deal scientifically with any problem 
without recognizing all the facts and all the values 
involved. The attitude of hostility which places the 
criminal under the ban, and thus takes him out of 
society, and prescribes a hostile procedure by which 
he is secured, tried, and punished can take into 
account only those features of his conduct which 
constitute infraction of the law, and can state the 
relation of the criminal and society only in the 
terms of trial for fixing guilt and of punishment. 
All else is irrelevant. The adult criminal court is 
not undertaking to readjust a broken-down social] 
situation, but to determine by the application of 
fixed rules whether the man is a member of society 
in good and regular standing or is an outcast. In 
accordance with these fixed rules what does not 
come under the legal definition not only does not 
naturally appear but it is actually excluded. Thus 
there exists a field of facts bearing upon the social 
problems that come into our courts and govern- 
mental administrative bureaus, facts which cannot 
be brought into direct use in solving these problems. 
It is with this material that the social scientist and 
the voluntary social worker and his organizations 
are occupied. In the juvenile court we have a strik- 
ing instance of this material forcing its way into the 
institution of the court itself and compelling such 
a change in method that the material can be actually 
used. Recent changes of attitude toward the family 
permit facts bearing upon the care of children 
which earlier lay outside the purview of the court 
to enter into its consideration. 

Other illustrations could be cited of this change 
in the structure and function of institutions by the 
pressure of data which the earlier form of the in- 
stitution had excluded. One may cite the earlier 
theory of charity that it was a virtue of those in 
fortunate circumstances which is exercised toward 
the poor whom we have always with us, in its 
contrast with the conception of organized charity 
whose aim is not the exercise of an individual 
virtue but such a change in the condition of the 
individual case and of the community within which 
the cases arise that a poverty which requires charity 
may disappear. The author of a mediaeval treatise 
on charity considering the lepers as a field for good 
works contemplated the possibility of their disap- 
pearance with the ejaculation “which may God for- 
bid!” The juvenile court is but one instance of an 
institution in which the consideration of facts which 
had been regarded as irrelevant or exceptional has 
carried with it a radical change in the institution. 
But it is of particular interest because the court is 
the objective form of the attitude of hostility on the 


part of the community toward the one who trans- 
gresses its laws and customs, and it is of further 
interest because it throws into relief the two types 
of emotional attitudes which answer to two types of 
social organization. Over against the emotional 
solidarity of the group opposing the enemy we find 
the interests which spring up around the effort to 
meet and solve a social problem. These interests 
are at first in opposition to each other. The interest 
in the individual delinquent opposes the interest in 
property and the social order dependent upon it. 
The interest in the change of the conditions which 
foster the delinquent is opposed to that identified 
with our positions in society as now ordered, and 
the resentment at added responsibilities which had 
not been formerly recognized or accepted. 

But the genuine effort to deal with the actual 
problem brings with it tentative reconstructions 
which awaken new interests and emotional values. 
Such are the interests in better housing conditions, 
in different and more adequate schooling, in play- 
grounds and small parks, in controlling child labor 
and in vocational guidance, in improved sanitation 
and hygiene, and in community and social centers. 
In the place of the emotional solidarity which makes 
us all one against the criminal there appears the 
cumulation of varied interests unconnected in the 
past which not only bring new meaning to the de- 
linquent but which also bring the sense of growth, 
development, and achievement. This reconstructive 
attitude offers the cumulative interest which comes 
with interlocking diversified values. The discovery 
that tuberculosis, alcoholism, unemployment, 
school retardation, adolescent delinquency, among 
other social evils, reach their highest percentages in 
the same areas not only awakens the interest we 
have in combatting each of these evils, but creates 
a definite object, that of human misery, which 
focuses endeavor and builds up a concrete object 
of human welfare which is a complex of values. 
Such an organization of effort gives rise to an in- 
dividual or self with a new content of character, a 
self that is effective since the impulses which lead to 
conduct are organized with reference to a clearly 
defined object. 

It is of interest to compare this self with that 
which responds to the community call for defense 
of itself or its institutions. The dominant emotional 
coloring of the latter is found in the standing to- 
gether of all the group against the comfnon enemy. 
The consciousness which one has of others is 
stripped of the instinctive oppositions which in 
varying forms are aroused in us by the mere pres- 
ence of others. These may be merely the slight 
rivalries and differences of opinion and of social 
attitude and position, or just the reserves which we 
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all preserve over against those about us. In the com- 
mon cause these can disappear. Their disappearance 
means a removal of resistance and friction and adds 
exhilaration and enthusiasm to the expression of 
one of the most powerful of human impulses. The 
result is a certain enlargement of the self in which 
one seems to be at one with everyone else in the 
group. It is not a self-consciousness in the way of 
contrasting one’s self with others. One loses himself 
in the whole group in some sense, and may attain the 
attitude in which he undergoes suffering and death 
for the common cause. In fact just as war removes 
the inhibitions from the attitude of hostility so it 
quickens and commends the attitude of self-asser- 
tion of a self which is fused with all the others in the 
community. The ban upon self-assertion which the 
consciousness of others in the group to which one 
belongs carries with it disappears when the asser- 
tion is directed against an object of common hos- 
tility or dislike. Even in times of peace we feel as a 
rule little if any disapproval of arrogance toward 
those of another nationality, and national self- 
conceit and the denigration of the achievements of 
other peoples may become virtues. The same tend- 
ency exists in varying degree among those who unite 
against the criminal or against the party foe. Atti- 
tudes of difference and opposition between mem- 
bers of the community or group are in abeyance and 
there is given the greater freedom for self-assertion 
against the enemy. Through these experiences come 
the powerful emotions which serve to evaluate for 
the time being what the whole community stands for 
in comparison with the interests of the individual 
who is opposed to the group. These experiences, 
however, serve only to set off against each other 
what the group stands for and the meager birthright 
of the individual who cuts himself off from the 
group. 

What we all fight for, what we all protect, what 
we all affirm against the detractor, confers upon 
each in some measure the heritage of all, while to 
be outside the community is to be an Esau without 
heritage and with every man’s hand against him. 
Self-assertion against the common enemy, sup- 
pressing as it does the oppositions of individuals 
within the group and thus identifying them all in a 
common effort, is after all the self-assertion of the 
fight in which the opposing selves strive each to 
eliminate the other, and in so doing are setting up 
their own survival and the destruction of the others 
as the end. I know that many ideals have been the 
ends of war, at least in the minds of many of the 
fighters; that in so far the fighting was not to destroy 
the fighters but some pernicious institution, such as 
slavery, that many have fought bloody wars for 
liberty and freedom. No champions however, of 


such causes have ever failed to identify the causes 
in the struggle with themselves. The battle is for the 
survival of the right party and the death of the 
wrong. Over against the enemy we reach the ulti- 
mate form of self-assertion, whether it is the 
patriotic national self, or the party, or the schismatic 
self, or the institutional self, or simply the self of 
the hand to hand mélée. It is the self whose existence 
calls for the destruction, or defeat, or subjection, 
or reduction of the enemy. It is a self that finds ex- 
pression in vivid, concentrated activity and under 
appropriate conditions of the most violent type. The 
instinct of hostility which provides the structure 
for this self when fully aroused and put in com- 
petition with the other powerful human complexes 
of conduct, those of sex, of hunger, and of parent- 
hood and of possession has proved itself as more 
dominant than they. It also carries with it the 
stimulus for readier and, for the time being, more 
complete socialization than any other instinctive 
organization. There is no ground upon which men 
get together so readily as that of a common enemy, 
while a common object of the instinct of sex, of 
possession, or of hunger leads to instant opposition, 
and even the common object of the parental instinct 
may be the spring of jealousy. The socializing 
agency of common hostility is marked, as I have 
above indicated, by its own defects. In so far as it 
is the dominant instinct it does not organize the 
other instincts for its object. It suppresses or holds 
the others in abeyance. While hostility itself may be 
a constituent part of the execution of any instinct, 
for they all involve oppositions, there is no other 
instinctive act of the human self which is a con- 
stituent part of the immediate instinctive process 
of fighting, while struggle with a possible opponent 
plays its part in the carrying out of every other 
instinctive activity. As a result those who fight to- 
gether against common enemies instinctively tend to 
ignore the other social activities within which op- 
positions between the individuals engage normally 
arise. 

It is this temporary relief from the social fric- 
tions which attend upon all other co-operative activ- 
ities which is largely responsible for the emotional 
upheavals of patriotism, of mob consciousness, and 
the extremes of party warfare, as well as for the 
gusto of malicious gossiping and scandalmongering. 
Furthermore, in the exercise of this instinct success 
implies the triumph of the self over the enemy. The 
achievement of the process is the defeat of certain 
persons and the victory of others. The end takes 
the form of that sense of self-enlargement and as- 
surance which comes with superiority of the self 
over others. The attention is directed toward the 
relative position of the self toward others. The 
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values involved are those that only can be expressed 
in terms of interests and relations of the self in its 
differences from others. From the standpoint of one 
set of antagonists their victory is that of efficient 
civilization while the other regards their victory as 
that of liberal ideas. All the way from the Tamer- 
lanes who create a desert and call it peace to the 
idealistic warriors who fight and die for ideas, vic- 
tory means the survival of one set of personalities 
and the elimination of others, and the ideas and 
ideals that become issues in the contest must per- 
force be personified if they are to appear in the 
struggles that arise out of the hostile instinct. War, 
whether it is physical, economic, or political, con- 
templates the elimination of the physical, economic, 
or political opponent. It is possible to confine the 
operation of this instinct within certain specific 
limitations and fields. In the prize fights as in the 
olden tourneys the annihilation of the enemy is 
ceremonially halted at a fixed stage in the struggle. 
In a football game the defeated team leaves the field 
to the champion. Successful competition in its 
sharpest form eliminates its competitor. The victor 
at the polls drives the opponent from the field of 
political administration. If the struggle can be a 
outrance within any field and contemplates the re- 
moval of the enemy from that field, the instinct of 
hostility has this power of uniting and fusing the 
contesting groups, but since victory is the aim of the 
fight and it is the victory of one party over the other, 
the issues of battle must be conceived in terms of 
the victor and the vanquished. 

Other types of social organization growing out of 
the other instincts, such as possession, hunger, or 
parenthood, imply ends which are not as such 
identified with selves in their oppositions to other 
selves, though the objects toward which these 
instinctive activities are directed may be occasion 
for the exercise of the hostile instinct. The social 
organizations which arise about these objects are in 
good part due to the inhibitions placed upon the 
hostile impulse, inhibitions which are exercised by 
the other groups of impulses which the same situa- 
tions call out. The possession by one individual in 
a family or clan group of a desirable object is an 
occasion for an attack on the part of other members 
of the group, but his characters as a member of the 
group are stimuli to family and clan responses 
which check the attack. It may be mere repression 
with smoldering antagonisms, or there may be such 
a social reorganization that the hostility can be 
given a function under social control, as in the 


party, political, and economic contests, in which 
certain party, political, and economic selves are 
driven from the field leaving others that carry out 
the social activity. Here the contest being restricted 
the most serious evils of the warfare are removed, 
while the contest has at least the value of the rough 
selection. The contest is regarded in some degree 
from the standpoint of the social function, not 
simply from that of the elimination of an enemy. As 
the field of constructive social activity widens the 
operation of the hostile impulse in its instinctive 
form decreases. This does not, however, mean that 
the reactions that go to make up the impulse or 
instinct have ceased to function. It does mean that 
the impulse ceases to be an undertaking to get rid 
of the offending object by injury and destruction, 
that is, an undertaking directed against another 
social being with capacities for suffering and death 
—physical, economical or political—like his own. 
It becomes in its organization with other impulses 
an undertaking to deal with a situation by remov- 
ing obstacles. We will speak of him as fighting 
against his difficulties. The force of the original 
impulse is not lost but its objective is no longer the 
elimination of a person, but such a reconstruction 
that the profounder social activities may find their 
continued and fuller expression. The energy that 
expressed itself in burning witches as the causes of 
plagues expends itself at present in medical research 
and sanitary regulations and may still be called a 
fight with disease. 

In all these changes the interest shifts from the 
enemy to the reconstruction of social conditions. 
The self-assertion of the soldier and conqueror be- 
comes that of the competitor in industry or business 
or politics, of the reformer, the administrator, of the 
physician or other social functionary. The test of 
success of this self lies in the change and construc- 
tion of the social conditions which make the self 
possible, not in the conquest and elimination of 
other selves. His emotions are not those of mass 
consciousness dependent upon suppressed indi- 
vidualities, but arise out of the cumulative interest 
of varied undertakings converging upon a common 
problem of social reconstruction. This individual 
and his social organization are more difficult of ac- 
complishment and subject to vastly greater friction 
than those which spring out of war. Their emotional 
content may not be so vivid, but they are the only 
remedy for war, and they meet the challenge which 
the continued existence of war in human society 
has thrown down to human intelligence. 
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3. The Psychopathology of Everyday Life 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


Erroneously Carried-out Actions 


I SHALL GIVE another passage from 
Meringer and Mayer (p. 98): 

“Lapses in speech do not stand entirely alone. 
They resemble the errors which often occur in our 
other activities and are quite foolishly termed 
‘forgetfulness.’ ” 

I am therefore in no way the first to presume 
that there is a sense and purpose behind the slight 
functional disturbances of the daily life of healthy 
people. 

If the lapse in speech, which is without doubt a 
motor function, admits of such a conception, it 
is quite natural to transfer to the lapses of our 
other motor functions the same expectation. I 
have here formed two groups of cases; all these 
cases in which the faulty effect seems to be the essen- 
tial element—that is, the deviation from the in- 
tention—I denote as erroneously carried-out actions 
(Vergreifen) ; the others, in which the entire action 
appears rather inexpedient, I call “symptomatic 
and chance actions.” But no distinct line of de- 
marcation can be formed; indeed, we are forced to 
conclude that all divisions used in this treatise are 
of only descriptive significance and contradict the 
inner unity of the sphere of manifestation. 

The psychologic understanding of erroneous 
actions apparently gains little in clearness when we 
place it under the head of “ataxia,” and especially 
under “cortical ataxia.” Let us rather try to trace 
the individual examples to their proper determi- 
nants. To do this I shall again resort to personal ob- 
servations, the opportunities for which I could not 
very frequently find in myself. 

(a) In former years, when I made more calls at 
the homes of patients than I do at present, it often 
happened, when I° stood before a door where I 
should have knocked or rung the bell, that I would 
pull the key of my own house from my pocket, only 
to replace it, quite abashed. When I investigated 
in what patients’ homes this occured, I had to ad- 
mit that the faulty action—taking out my key 
instead of ringing the bell—signified paying a cer- 
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tain tribute to the house where the error occurred. 
It was equivalent to the thought “Here I feel at 
home,” as it happened only where I possessed the 
patient’s regard. (Naturally, I never rang my own 
doorbell.) 

The faulty action was therefore a symbolic rep- 
resentation of a definite thought which was not 
accepted consciously as serious; for in reality the 
neurologist is well aware that the patient seeks 
him only so long as he expects to be benefited by 
him, and that his own excessively warm interest for 
his patient is evinced only as a means of psychic 
treatment. 

An almost identical repetition of my experience 
is described by A. Maeder (“Contrib. a la psycho- 
pathologie de la vie quotidienne,” Arch. de Psy- 
chol., vi., 1906): “Il est arrivé a chacun de sortir 
son trousseau, en errivant a la porte dun ami 
particuliérement cher, de se surprendre pour ainsi 
dire, en train d’ouvrir avec sa clé comme chez soi. 
C’est un retard, puisqu’il faut sonner malgré tout, 
mais c'est une preuve qu’on se sent—ou qu’on 
voudrait se sentir—comme chez soi, auprés de cet 
ami.” 

Jones speaks as follows about the use of keys.’ 
“The use of keys is a fertile source of occurrences of 
this kind, of which two examples may be given. If 
I am disturbed in the midst of some engrossing 
work at home by having to go to the hospital to 
carry out some routine work, I am very apt to find 
myself trying to open the door of my laboratory 
there with the key of my desk at home, although the 
two keys are quite unlike each other. The mistake 
unconsciously demonstrates where I would rather 
be at the moment. 

“Some years ago I was acting in a subordinate 
position at a certain institution, the front door of 
which was kept locked, so that it was necessary to 
ring for admission. On several occasions I found 
myself making serious attempts to open the door 
with my house key. Each one of the permanent 
visiting staff, of which I aspired to be a member, 
was provided with a key to avoid the trouble of 
having to wait at the door. My mistake thus ex- 
pressed the desire to be on a similar footing and to 
be quite ‘at home’ there.” 


1. Ernest Jones, Papers on Psychoanalysis, p. 79. 
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A similar experience is reported by Dr. Hans 
Sachs of Vienna: “I always carry two keys with 
me, one for the door of my office and one for my 
residence. They are not by any means easily inter- 
changed, as the office key is at lease three times as 
big as my house key. Besides, I carry the first key 
in my trouser pocket and the other in my vest 
pocket. Yet it often happened that I noticed on 
reaching the door that while ascending the stairs I 
had taken out the wrong key. I decided to undertake 
a statistical examination; as I was daily in about 
the same emotional state when I stood before both 
doors, I thought that the interchanging of the two 
keys must show a regular tendency, if they were 
differently determined psychically. Observation of 
later occurrences showed that I regularly took out 
my house key before the office door. Only on one 
occasion was this reversed: I came home tired, 
knowing that I would find there a guest. I made an 
attempt to unlock the door with the, naturally too 
big, office key.” 

(b) At a certain time twice a day for six years 
I was accustomed to wait for admission before a 
door in the second story of the same house, and dur- 
ing this long period of time it happened twice 
(within a short interval) that I climbed a story 
higher. On the first of these occasions I was in an 
ambitious daydream, which allowed me to “mount 
always higher and higher.” In fact, at that time I 
heard the door in question open as I put my foot 
on the first step of the third flight. On the other 
occasion I again went too far “engrossed in 
thought.” As soon as I became aware of it, I 
turned back and sought to snatch the dominating 
fantasy; I found that I was irritated over a criticism 
of my works, in which the reproach was made that 
I “always went too far,” which I replaced by the 
less respectful expression “climbed too high.” 

(c) For many years a reflex hammer and a 
tuning-fork lay side by side on my desk. One day I 
hurried off at the close of my office hours, as I 
wished to catch a certain train, and despite broad 
daylight, put the tuning-fork in my coat pocket 
in place of the reflex hammer. My attention was 
called to the mistake through the weight of the 
object drawing down my pocket. Any one unac- 
customed to reflect on such slight occurrences would 
without hesitation explain the faulty action by the 
hurry of the moment, and excuse it. In spite of 
that, I preferred to ask myself why I took the 
tuning-fork instead of the hammer. The haste 
could just as well have been a motive for carrying 
out the action properly in order not to waste time 
over the correction. 

“Who last grasped the tuning-fork?” was the 
question which immediately fiashed through my 


mind. It happened that only a few days ago an 
idiotic child, whose attention to sensory impres- 
sions I was testing, had been so fascinated by the 
tuning-fork that I found it difficult to tear it away 
from him. Could it mean, therefore, that I was 
an idiot? To be sure, so it would seem, as the next 
thought which associated itself with the hammer 
was chamer (Hebrew for “ass”). 

But what was the meaning of this abusive lan- 
guage? We must here inquire into the situation. I 
hurried to a consultation at a place on the Western 
railroad to see a patient who, according to the 
anamnesis which I received by letter, had fallen 
from a balcony some months before, and since 
then had been unable to walk. The physician who 
invited me wrote that he was still unable to say 
whether he was dealing with a spinal injury or 
traumatic neurosis—hysteria. That was what I was 
to decide. This could therefore be a reminder to be 
particularly careful in this delicate differential diag- 
nosis. As it is, my colleagues think that hysteria is 
diagnosed far too carelessly where more serious 
matters are concerned. But the abuse is not yet 
justified. Yes, the next association was that the 
small railroad station is the same place in which, 
some years previous, I saw a young man who, after 
a certain emotional experience, could not walk 
properly. At that time I diagnosed his malady as 
hysteria, and later put him under psychic treat- 
ment; but it afterward turned out that my diagnosis 
was neither incorrect nor correct. A large number 
of the patient’s symptoms were hysterical, and they 
promptly disappeared in the course of treatment. 
But back of these was a visible remnant that could 
not be reached by therapy, and could be referred 
only to a multiple sclerosis. Those who saw the 
patient after me had no difficulty in recognizing 
the organic affection. I could scarcely have acted 
or judged differently, still the impression was that 
of a serious mistake; the promise of a cure which I 
had given him could naturally not be kept. 

The mistake in grasping the tuning-fork instead 
of the hammer could therefore be translated into 
the following words: “You fool, you ass, get your- 
self together this time, and be careful not to diag- 
nose again a case of hysteria where there is an 
incurable disease, as you did in this place years 
ago in the case of the poor man!” And fortunately 
for this little analysis, even if unfortunately for my 
mood, this same man, now having 4 wery spastic 
gate, had been to my Office a few days before, one 
day after the examination of the idiotic child. 

We observe that this time it is the voice of self- 
criticism which makes itself perceptible through 
the mistake in grasping. The erroneously carried- 
out action is specially suited to express self-re- 
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proach. The present mistake attempts to represent 
the mistake which was committed elsewhere. 

(d) It is quite obvious that grasping the wrong 
thing may also serve a whole series of other obscure 
purposes. Here is a first example: It is very seldom 
that I break anything. I am not particularly dex- 
terous, but by virtue of the anatomic integrity of 
my nervous and muscular apparatus there are ap- 
parently no grounds in me for such awkward 
movements with undesirable results. I can recall 
no object in my home the counterpart of which 
I have ever broken. Owing to the narrowness of my 
study it has often been necessary of me to work 
in the most uncomfortable position among my 
numerous antique clay and stone objects, of which 
I have a small collection. So much is this true that 
onlookers have expressed fear lest I topple down 
something and shatter it. But it never happened. 
Then why did I brush to the floor the cover of my 
simple inkwell so that it broke into pieces? 

My inkstand is made of a flat piece of marble 
which is hollowed out for the reception of the 
glass inkwell; the inkwell has a marble cover with 
a knob of the same stone. A circle of bronze 
statuettes with terra-cotta figures is set behind this 
inkstand. I seated myself at the desk to write, I 
made a remarkably awkward outward movement 
with the hand holding the pen-holder, and so 
swept the cover of the inkstand, which already 
lay on the desk, to the floor. 

It is not difficult to find the explanation. Some 
hours before my sister had been in the room to 
look at some of my new acquisitions. She found 
them very pretty, and then remarked: “Now the 
desk really looks very well, only the inkstand does 
not match. You must get a prettier one.” I ac- 
companied my sister out and did not return for 
several hours. But then, as it seems, I performed 
the execution of the condemned inkstand. 

Did I perhaps conclude from my sister’s words 
that she intended to present me with a prettier 
inkstand on the next festive occasion, and did I 
shatter the unsightly old one in order to force her 
to carry out her signified intention? If that be so, 
then my swinging motion was only apparently 
awkward; in reality it was most skillful and de- 
signed, as it understood how to avoid all the valu- 
able objects located near it. 

I actually believe that we must accept this ex- 
planation for a whole series of seemingly accidental 
awkward movements. It is true that on the sur- 
face these seem to show something violent and ir- 
regular, similar to spastic-ataxic movements, but 
on examination they seem to be dominated by 
some intention, and they accomplish their aim with 
a certainty that cannot be generally credited to 


conscious arbitrary motions. In both character- 
istics, the force as well as the sure aim, they show 
besides a resemblance to the motor manifestations 
of the hysterical neurosis, and in part also to the 
motor accomplishments of somnambulism, which 
here as well as there point to the same unfamiliar 
modification of the functions of innervation. 

In latter years, since I have been collecting such 
observations, it has happened several times that I 
have shattered and broken objects of some value, 
but the examination of these cases convinced me 
that it was never the result of accident or of my 
unintentional awkwardness. Thus, one morning 
while in my bathrobe and straw slippers I followed 
a sudden impulse as I passed a room, and hurled 
a slipper from my foot against the wall so that it 
brought down a beautiful little marble Venus from 
its bracket. As it fell to pieces I recited quite un- 
moved the following verse from Busch: 


“Ach! Die Venus ist perdu—* 
Klickeradoms—von Medici!” 


This crazy action and my calmness at the sight of 
the damage is explained in the then existing situ- 
ation. We had a very sick person in the family, of 
whose recovery I had personally despaired. That 
morning I had been informed that there was a great 
improvement; I know that I had said to myself, 
“After all she will live.” My attack of destructive 
madness served therefore as the expression of a 
grateful feeling toward fate, and afforded me the 
opportunity of performing an “act of sacrifice,” 
just as if I had vowed, “If she gets well I will give 
this or that as a sacrifice.” That I chose the Venus 
of Medici as this sacrifice was only gallant homage 
to the convalescent. But even today it is still in- 
comprehensible to me that I decided so quickly, 
aimed so accurately, and struck no other object 
in close proximity. 

Another breaking, in which I utilized a pen- 
holder falling from my hand, also signified a sacri- 
fice, but this time it was a pious offering to avert 
some evil. I had once allowed myself to reproach 
a true and worthy friend for no other reason than 
certain manifestations which I interpreted from 
his unconscious activity. He took it amiss and wrote 
me a letter in which he bade me not to treat my 
friends by psychoanalysis. I had to admit that he 
was right and appeased him with my answer. While 
writing this letter I had before me my latest ac- 
quisition—a small, handsome, glazed Egyptian fig- 
ure. I broke it in the manner mentioned, and then 
immediately knew that I had caused this mischief 
to avert a greater one. Luckily, both the friendship 


2. Alas! the Venus of Medici is lost! 
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and the figure could be so cemented that the break 
would not be noticed. 

A third case of breaking had a less serious con- 
nection; it was only a disguised “execution,” to 
use an expression from Th. Vischer’s Auch Einer, 
of an object that no longer suited my taste. For 
quite a while I had carried a cane with a silver 
handle; through no fault of mine the thin silver 
plate was once damaged and poorly repaired. Soon 
after the cane was returned I mirthfully used the 
handle to angle for the leg of one of my children. 
In that way it naturally broke, and I got rid of it. 

The difference with which we accept the result- 
ing damage in all these cases may certainly be 
taken as evidence for the existence of an uncon- 
scious purpose in their execution. 

(e) As can sometimes be demonstrated by analy- 
sis, the dropping of objects or the overturning and 
breaking of the same are very frequently utilized 
as the expression of unconscious streams of thought, 
but more often they serve to represent the super- 
stitious or odd significances connected therewith 
in popular sayings. The meanings attached to the 
spilling of salt, the overturning of a wine glass, 
the sticking of a knife dropped to the floor, and so 
on, are well known. I shall discuss later the right to 
investigate such superstitious interpretations; here 
I shall simply observe that the individual awkward 
acts do not by any means always have the same 
meaning, but, depending on the circumstances, they 
serve to represent now this or that purpose. 

Recently we passed through a period in my 
house during which an unusual number of glass 
and china dishes were broken. I myself largely con- 
tributed to this damage. This little endemic was 
readily explained by the fact that it preceded the 
public betrothal of my eldest daughter. On such 
festivities it is customary to break some dishes and 
utter at the same time some felicitating expression. 
This custom may signify a sacrifice or express any 
other symbolic sense. 

When servants destroy fragile objects through 
dropping them, we certainly do not think in the 
first place of a psychologic motive for it’ still, some 
obscure motives are not improbable even here. 
Nothing lies farther from the uneducated than the 
appreciation of art and works of art. Our servants 
are dominated by a foolish hostility against these 
productions, especially when the objects, whose 
worth they do not realize, become a source of a 
great deal of work for them. On the other hand, 
persons of the same education and origin employed 
in scientific institutions often distinguish themselves 
by great dexterity and reliability in the handling of 
delicate objects, as soon as they begin to identify 


themselves with their masters and consider them- 
selves an essential part of the staff. 

I shall here add the report of a young mechanical 
engineer, which gives some insight into the mecha- 
nism of damaging things. 

“Some time ago I worked with many others in 
the laboratory of the High School on a series of 
complicated experiments on the subject of elas- 
ticity. It was a work that we undertook of our own 
volition, but it turned out that it took up more of 
our time than we expected. One day, while going 
to the laboratory with F., he complained of losing 
so much time, especially on this day, when he had 
so many other things to do at home. I could only 
agree with him, and he added half jokingly, allud- 
ing to an incident of the previous week: “Let us 
hope that the machine will refuse to work, so that 
we can interrupt the experiment and go home 
earlier.’ 

“In arranging the work, it happened that F. was 
assigned to the regulation of the pressure valve, 
that is, it was his duty to carefully open the valve 
and let the fluid under pressure flow from the 
accumulator into the cylinder of the hydraulic 
press. The leader of the experiment stood at the 
manometer and called a loud ‘Stop!’ when the 
maximum pressure was reached. At this command 
F. grasped the valve and turned it with all his 
force—to the left (all valves, without any excep- 
tion, are closed to the right). This caused a sudden 
full pressure in the accumulator of the press, and 
as there was no outlet, the connecting pipe burst. 
This was quite a trifling accident to the machine, 
but enough to force us to stop our work for the 
day and go home. 

“Tt is characteristic, moreover, that some time 
later, on discussing this occurrence, my friend F, 
could not recall the remark that I positively re- 
member his having made.” 

Similarly, to fall, to make a misstep, or to slip 
need not always be interpreted as an entirely 
accidental miscarriage of a motor action. The 
linguistic double meaning of these expressions 
points to diverse hidden fantasies, which may pre- 
sent themselves through the giving up of bodily 
equilibrium. I recall a number of lighter nervous 
ailments in women and girls which made their 
appearance after falling without injury, and which 
were conceived as traumatic hysteria a$a result of 
the shock of the fall. At that time I already enter- 
tained the impression that these conditions had a 
different connection, that the fall was already a 
preparation of the neurosis, and an expression of 
the same unconscious fantasies of sexual content 
which may be taken as the moving forces behind 
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the symptoms. Was not this very thing meant in 
the proverb which says, “When a maiden falls, 
she falls on her back?” 

We can also add to these mistakes the case of 
one who gives a beggar a gold piece in place of a 
copper or a silver coin. The solution of such mis- 
handling is simple: it is an act of sacrifice designed 
to mollify fate, to avert evil, and so on. If we hear 
a tender mother or aunt express concern regarding 
the health of a child, directly before taking a walk 
during which she displays her charity, contrary to 
her usual habit, we can no longer doubt the sense 
of this apparently undesirable accident. In this 
manner our faulty acts make possible the practice 
of all those pious and superstitious customs which 
must shun the light of consciousness, because of 
the strivings against them of our unbelieving 
reason. 

(f) That accidental actions are really intentional 
will find no greater credence in any other sphere 
than in sexual activity, where the border between 
the intention and accident hardly seems discernible. 
That an apparently clumsy movement may be 
utilized in a most refined way for sexual purposes 
I can verify by a nice example from my own 
experience. In a friend’s house I met a young girl 
visitor who excited in me a feeling of fondness 
which I had long believed extinct, this putting me 
in a jovial, loquacious, and complaisant mood. At 
that time I endeavored to find out how this came 
about, as a year before this same girl made no 
impression on me. 

As the girl’s uncle, a very old man, entered the 
room, we both jumped to our feet to bring him a 
chair which stood in the corner. She was more agile 
than I and also nearer the object, so that she was 
the first to take possession of the chair. She carried 
it with its back to her, holding both hands on the 
edge of the seat. As I got there later and did not 
give up the claim to carrying the chair, I suddenly 
stood directly back of her, and with both my arms 
was embracing her from behind, and for a moment 
my hands touched her lap. I naturally solved the 
situation as quickly as it came about. Nor did it 
occur to anybody how dexterously I had taken 
advantage of this awkward movement. 

Occasionally I have had to admit to myself that 
the annoying, awkward stepping aside on the street, 
whereby for some seconds one steps here and there, 
yet always in the same direction as the other person, 
until finally both stop facing each other, that this 
“barring one’s way” repeats an ill-mannered, pro- 
voking conduct of earlier times and conceals erotic 
purposes under the mask of awkwardness. From 
my psychoanalysis of neurotics I know that the 
so-called naiveté of young people and children is 


frequently only such a mask, employed in order 
that the subject may say or do the indecent without 
restraint. 

W. Stekel has reported similar observations in 
regard to himself: “I entered a house and offered 
my right hand to the hostess. In a most remarkable 
way I thereby loosened the bow which held to- 
gether her loose morning-gown. I was conscious of 
no dishonorable intent, still I executed this awk- 
ward movement with the agility of a juggler.” 

(g) The effects which result from mistakes of 
normal persons are, as a rule, of a most harmless 
nature. Just for this reason it would be particularly 
interesting to find out whether mistakes of con- 
siderable importance, which could be followed by 
serious results, as, for example, those of physicians 
or druggists, fall within the range of our point of 
view. 

As I am seldom in a position to deal with active 
medical matters, I can only report one mistake 
from my own experience. I treated a very old 
woman, whom I visited twice daily for several 
years. My medical activities were limited to two 
acts which I performed during my morning visits: 
I dropped a few drops of an eye lotion into her 
eves and gave her a hypodermic injection of mor- 
phine. I prepared regularly two bottles—a blue 
one, containing the eye lotion, and a white one, 
containing the morphine solution. While perform- 
ing these duties my thoughts were mostly occupied 
with something else, for they had been repeated so 
often that the attention acted as if free. One morn- 
ing I noticed that the automaton worked wrong; I 
had put the dropper into the white instead of into 
the blue bottle, and had dropped into the eyes the 
morphine instead of the lotion. I was greatly 
frightened, but then calmed myself through the 
reflection that a few drops of a two per cent solu- 
tion of morphine would not likely do any harm 
even if left in the conjunctival sac. The cause of 
the fright manifestly belonged elsewhere. 

In attempting to analyze the slight mistake I 
first thought of the phrase, “to seize the old woman 
by mistake,” which pointed out the short way to 
the solution. I had been impressed by a dream 
which a young man had told me the previous 
evening, the contents of which could be explained 
only on the basis of sexual intercourse with his own 
mother.? The strangeness of the fact that the 
Oedipus legend takes no offense at the age of Queen 
Jocasta seemed to me to agree with the assumption 


3. The Oedipus dream, as I was wont to call it, because 
it contains the key to the understanding of the legend of 
King Oedipus. In the text of Sophocles the relation of such 
a dream is put in the mouth of Jocasta (cf. The Interpre- 
tation of Dreams, pp. 222-4, etc.). 
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that in being in love with one’s mother we never 
deal with the present personality, but with her 
youthful memory picture carried over from our 
childhood. Such incongruities always show them- 
selves where one fantasy fluctuating between two 
periods is made conscious, and is then bound to 
one definite period. 

Deep in thoughts of this kind, I came to my 
patient of over ninety; I must have been well on 
the way to grasp the universal character of the 
Oedipus fable as the correlation of the fate which 
the oracle pronounces, for I made a blunder in ref- 
erence to or on the old woman. Here, again, the 
mistake was harmless; of the two possible errors, 
taking the morphine solution for the eye, or the 
eye lotion for the injection, I chose the one by far 
the least harmful. The question still remains open 
whether in mistakes in handling things which may 
cause serious harm we can assume an unconscious 
intention as in the cases here discussed. 

The following case from Brill’s experience cor- 
roborates the assumption that even serious mistakes 
are determined by unconscious intentions: “A 
physician received a telegram informing him that 
his aged uncle was very sick. In spite of important 
family affairs at home he at once repaired to that 
distant town because his uncle was really his father, 
who had cared for him since he was one and a half 
years old, when his own father had died. On reach- 
ing there he found his uncle suffering from pneu- 
monia, and, as the old man was an octogenarian, 
the doctors held out no hope for his recovery. ‘It 
was simply a question of a day or two,’ was 
the local doctor’s verdict. Although a prominent 
physician in a big city, he refused to co-operate 
in the treatment, as he found that the case was 
properly managed by the local doctor, and he could 
not suggest anything to improve matters. 

“Since death was daily expected, he decided to 
remain to the end. He visited a few days, but the 
sick man struggled hard, and although there was 
no question of any recovery, because of the many 
new complications which had arisen, death seemed 
to be deferred for a while. One night before retiring 
he went into the sickroom and took his uncle’s 
pulse. As it was quite weak, he decided not to wait 
for the doctor, and administered a hypodermic in- 
jection. The patient grew rapidly worse and died 
within a few hours. There was something strange 
in the last symptoms, and on later attempting to 
replace the tube of hypodermic tablets into the 
case, he found to his consternation that he had 
taken out the wrong tube, and instead of a small 
dose of digitalis he had given a large dose of 
hyoscine. 

“This case was related to me by the doctor after 


he read my paper on the Oedipus Complex.‘ We 
agreed that this mistake was determined not only 
by his impatience to get home to his sick child, but 
also by an old resentment and unconscious hostility 
toward his uncle (father).” 

It is known that in the more serious cases of 
psychoneuroses one sometimes finds self-mutila- 
tions as symptoms of the disease. That the psychic 
conflict may end in suicide can never be excluded 
in these cases. Thus I know from experience, which 
some day I shall support with convincing examples, 
that many apparently accidental injuries happening 
to such patients are really self-inflicted. This is 
brought about by the fact that there is a constantly 
lurking tendency to self-punishment, usually ex- 
pressing itself in self-reproach, or contributing to 
the formation of a symptom, which skillfully makes 
use of an external situation. The required external 
situation may accidently present itself or the pun- 
ishment tendency may assist it until the way is open 
for the desired injurious effect. 

Such occurrences are by no means rare even in 
cases of moderate severity, and they betray the 
portion of unconscious intention through a series 
of special features—for example, through the 
striking presence of mind which the patients show 
in the pretended accidents.° 

I will report exhaustively one in place of many 
such examples from my professional experience. A 
young woman broke her leg below the knee in a 
carriage accident so that she was bedridden for 
weeks. The striking part of it was the lack of any 
manifestation of pain and the calmness with which 
she bore her misfortune. This calamity ushered in 
a long and serious neurotic illness, from which she 
was finally cured by psychotherapy. During the 
treatment I discovered the circumstances surround- 
ing the accident, as well as certain impressions 
which preceded it. The young woman with her 
jealous husband spent some time on the farm of 
her married sister, in company with her numerous 
other brothers and sisters with their wives and 
husbands. One evening she gave an exhibition of 
one of her talents before this intimate circle: she 
danced artistically the “cancan,” to the great delight 
of her relatives, but to the great annoyance of her 
husband, who afterward whispered to her, “Again 
you have behaved like a prostitute.” The words 


4. New York Medical Journal, September, 1912. Re- 
printed in large form as Chapter X of Psychoanalysis, etc. 
Saunders, Philadelphia. : 

5. The self-inflicted injury which does not entirely tend 
toward self-annihilation has, moreover, no other choice in 
our present state of civilization than to hide itself behind 
the accidental, or to break through in a simulation of 
spontaneous illness. Formerly, it was a customary sign of 
mourning; at other times it expressed itself in ideas of piety 
and renunciation of the world. 
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took effect; we will leave it undecided whether it 
was just on account of the dance. That night she 
was restless in her sleep, and the next forenoon 
she decided to go out driving. She chose the horses 
herself, refusing one team and demanding another. 
Her youngest sister wished to have her baby with 
its nurse accompany her, but she opposed this 
vehemently, During the drive she was nervous; she 
reminded the coachman that the horses were getting 
skittish, and as the fidgety animals really produced 
a momentary difficulty she jumped from the car- 
riage in fright and broke her leg, while those 
remaining in the carriage were uninjured. Although 
after the disclosure of these details we can hardly 
doubt that this accident was really contrived, we 
cannot fail to admire the skill which forced the 
accident to mete out a punishment so suitable to 
the crime. For as it happened “cancan” dancing 
with her became impossible for a long time. 

Concerning self-inflicted injuries of my own 
experience, I cannot report anything in calm times, 
but under extraordinary conditions I do not believe 
myself incapable of such acts. When a member of 
my family complains that he or she has bitten his 
tongue, bruised her finger, and so on, instead of 
the expected sympathy I put the question, “Why 
did you do that?” But I have most painfully 
squeezed my thumb, after a youthful patient 
acquainted me during the treatment with his inten- 
tion (naturally not to be taken seriously) of marry- 
ing my eldest daughter, while I knew that she was 
then in a private hospital in extreme danger of 
losing her life. 

One of my boys, whose vivacious temperament 
was wont to put difficulties in the management of 
nursing him in his illness, had a fit of anger one 
morning because he was ordered to remain in bed 
during the forenoon, and threatened to kill himself: 
a way out suggested to him by the newspapers. 
In the evening he showed me a swelling on the 
side of his chest which was the result of bumping 
against the door knob. To my ironical question 
why he did it, and what he meant by it, the eleven- 
year-old child explained, “That was my attempt at 
suicide which I threatened this morning.” However, 
I do not believe that my views on self-inflicted 
wounds were accessible to my children at that time. 

Whoever believes in the occurrence of semi- 
intentional self-inflicted injury—if this awkward 
expression be permitted—will become prepared to 
accept through it the fact that aside from conscious 
intentional suicide there also exists semi-intentional 
annihilation—with unconscious intention—which 
is capable of aptly utilizing a threat against life 
and masking it as a casual mishap. Such mech- 
anism is by no means rare. For the tendency to self- 


destruction exists to a certain degree in many more 
persons than in those who bring it to completion. 
Self-inflicted injuries are, as a rule, a compromise 
between this impulse and the forces working against 
it, and even where it really comes to suicide the 
inclination has existed for a long time with less 
strength or as an unconscious and repressed 
tendency. 

Even suicide consciously committed chooses its 
time, means, and opportunity; it is quite natural 
that unconscious suicide should wait for a motive 
to take upon itself one part of the causation and 
thus free it from its oppression by taking up the 
defensive forces of the person.* These are in no 
way idle discussions which I here bring up; more 
than one case of apparently accidental misfortune 
(on a horse or out of a carriage) has become known 
to me whose surrounding circumstances justified 
the suspicion of suicide. 

For example, during an officers’ horse race one 
of the riders fell from his horse and was so seriously 
injured that a few days later he succumbed to his 
injuries. His behavior after regaining consciousness 
was remarkable in more than one way, and his 
conduct previous to the accident was still more 
remarkable. He had been greatly depressed by the 
death of his beloved mother, had crying spells in 
the society of his comrades, and to his trusted friend 
had spoken of the taedium vitae. He had wished to 
quit the service in order to take part in a war in 
Africa which had no interest for him.’ Formerly 
a keen rider, he had later evaded riding whenever 
possible. Finally, before the horse race, from which 
he could not withdraw, he expressed a sad fore- 
boding, which most expectedly in the light of our 
conception came true. It may be contended that it 


6. The case is then identical with a sexual attack on a 
woman, in whom the attack of the man cannot be warded 
off through the full muscular strength of the woman be- 
cause a portion of the unconscious feelings of the one 
attacked meets it with ready acceptance. To be sure, it is 
said that such a situation paralyzes the strength of a woman; 
we need only add the reasons for this paralysis. Insofar 
the clever sentence of Sancho Panza, which he pronounced 
as governor of his island, is psychologically unjust (Don 
Quixote, vol. ii. chap. xlv). A woman hauled before the 
judge a man who was supposed to have robbed her of her 
honor by force of violence. Sancho indemnified her with 
a full purse which he took from the accused, but after 
the departure of the woman he gave the accused permission 
to follow her and snatch the purse from her. Both returned 
wrestling, the woman priding herself that the villain was 
unable to possess himself of the purse. Thereupon Sancho 
spoke: ‘Had you shown yourself so stout and valiant to 
defend your body (nay, but half so much) as you have 
done to defend your purse, the strength of Hercules could 
not have forced you.” 

7. It is evident that the situation of a battlefield is such 
as to meet the requirement of conscious suicidal intent 
which, nevertheless, shuns the direct way. Cf. in Wallen- 
stein the words of the Swedish captain concerning the 
death of Max Piccolomini: “They say he wished to die.” 
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is quite comprehensible without any further cause 
that a person in such a state of nervous depression 
cannot manage a horse as well as on normal days. 
I quite agree with that, only I should like to look 
for the mechanism of this motor inhibition through 
“nervousness” in the intention of self-destruction 
here emphasized. 

Dr. Ferenczi has left to me for publication the 
analysis of an apparently accidental injury by 
shooting which he explained as an unconscious 
attempt at suicide. I can only agree with his 
deduction: 

“J. Ad., 22 years old, carpenter, visited me on 
the 18th of January, 1908. He wished to know 
whether the bullet which had pierced his left temple 
March 20, 1907, could or should be removed by 
operation. Aside from occasional, not very severe, 
headaches, he felt quite well, also the objective 
examination showed nothing besides the character- 
istic powder wound on the left temple, so that I 
advised against an operation. When questioned 
concerning the circumstances of the case he as- 
serted that he injured himself accidentally. He was 
playing with his brother’s revolver, and believing 
that it was not loaded he pressed it with his left 
hand against the left temple (he is not left-handed), 
put his finger on the trigger, and the shot went off. 
There were three bullets in the six-shooter. 

“I asked him how he came to carry the revolver, 
and he answered that it was at the time of his army 
conscription, that he took it to the inn the evening 
before because he feared fights. At the army exam- 
ination he was considered unfit for service on 
account of varicose veins, which caused him much 
mortification. He went home and played with the 
revolver. He had no intention of hurting himself, 
but the accident occurred. On further questioning 
whether he was otherwise satisfied with his fortune, 
he answered with a sigh, and related a love affair 
with a girl who loved him in return, but neverthe- 
less left him. She emigrated to America out of sheer 
avariciousness. He wanted to follow her, but his 
parents prevented him. His lady-love left on the 
20th of January, 1907, just two months before the 
accident. ; 

“Despite all these suspicious elements the patient 
insisted that the shot was an ‘accident.’ I was firmly 
convinced, however, that the neglect to find out 
whether the revolver was loaded before he began 
to play with it, as well as the self-inflicted injury, 
were psychically determined. He was still under 
the depressing effects of the unhappy love affair, 
and apparently wanted ‘to forget everything’ in the 
army. When this hope, too, was taken away from 
him he resorted to playing with the weapon—that 
is, tO an unconscious attempt at suicide. The fact 


that he did not hold the revolver in the right but 
in the left hand speaks conclusively in favor of the 
fact that he was really only ‘playing’—that is, he 
did not wish consciously to commit suicide.” 

Another analysis of an apparently accidental 
self-inflicted wound, detailed to me by an observer, 
recalls the saying, “He who digs a pit for others 
falls in himself.” 

“Mrs, X., belonging to a good middle-class 
family, is married and has three children. She is 
somewhat nervous but never needed any strenuous 
treatment, as she could sufficiently adapt herself 
to life. One day she sustained a rather striking 
though transitory disfigurement of her face in the 
following manner: She stumbled in a street that 
was in process of repair and struck her face against 
the house wall. The whole face was bruised, the 
eyelids blue and edematous, and as she feared 
that something might happen to her eyes she sent 
for the doctor. After she was calmed I asked her, 
‘But why did you fall in such a manner?’ She 
answered that just before this accident she warned 
her husband, who had been suffering for some 
months from a joint affection, to be very careful 
in the street, and she often had the experience 
that in some remarkable way those things occurred 
to her against which she warned others. 

“I was not satisfied with this as the determination 
of her accident, and asked her whether she had not 
something else to tell me. Yes, just before the ac- 
cident she noticed a nice picture in a shop on the 
other side of the street, which she suddenly desired 
as an ornament for her nursery, and wished to buy 
it at once. She thereupon walked across to the shop 
without looking at the street, stumbled over a heap 
of stones, and fell with her face against the wall 
without making the slightest effort to shield herself 
with her hands. The intention to buy the picture 
was immediately forgotten, and she walked home 
in haste. 

“ “But why were you not more careful?’ I asked. 

“‘Oh! she answered, ‘perhaps it was only a 
punishment for that episode which I confided to 
you!’ 

“ “Has this episode still bothered you?’ 

““Yes, later I regretted it very much; I con- 
sidered myself wicked, criminal, and immoral, but 
at the time I was almost crazy with nervousness.’ 

“She referred to an abortion which yas started 
by a quack and had to be brought to completion 
by a gynecologist. This abortion was initiated with 
the consent of her husband, as both wished, on ac- 


8. “Selbstbestrafung wegen Abortus” by Dr. J. E. G. 
Mo aaa Haag (Holland), Zentralb. f. Psychoanalyse, 
ni, 2, 
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count of their pecuniary circumstances, to be 
spared from being additionally blessed with chil- 
dren. 

“She said: ‘I had often reproached myself with 
the words, “You really had your child killed,” and 
I feared that such a crime could not remain un- 
punished. Now that you have assured me that there 
is nothing seriously wrong with my eyes I am quite 
assured I have already been sufficiently punished.’ 

“This accident, therefore, was, on the one hand, 
a retribution for her sin, but, on the other hand, it 
may have served as an escape from a more dire 
punishment which she had feared for many months. 
In the moment that she ran to the shop to buy the 
picture the memory of this whole history, with its 
fears (already quite active in her unconscious at 
the time she warned her husband), became over- 
whelming and could perhaps find expression in 
words like these: ‘But why do you want an orna- 
ment for the nursery?—you who had your child 
killed! You are a murderer! The great punishment 
is surely approaching!’ 

“This thought did not become conscious, but 
instead of it she made use of the situation—I might 
say of the psychologic moment—to utilize in a com- 
monplace manner the heap of stones to inflict upon 
herself this punishment. It was for this reason that 
she did not even attempt to put out her arms while 
falling and was not much frightened. The second, 
and probably lesser, determinant of her accident 
was obviously the self-punishment for her uncon- 
scious wish to be rid of her husband, who was an 
accessory to the crime in this affair. This was be- 
trayed by her absolutely superfluous warning to be 
very careful in the street on account of the stones. 
For, just because her husband had a weak leg, he 
was very careful in walking.” 

If such a rage against one’s integrity and one’s 
own life can be hidden behind apparently accidental 
awkwardness and motor insufficiency, then it is not 
a big step forward to grasp the possibility of trans- 
ferring the same conception to mistakes which 
seriously endanger the life and health of others. 
What I can put forward as evidence for the validity 
of this conception was taken from my experience 
with neurotics, and hence does not fully meet the 
demands of this situation. I will report a case in 
which it was not an erroneously carried-out action, 
but what may be more aptly termed a symbolic or 
chance action that gave me the clue which later 
made possible the solution of the patient’s conflict. 


I once undertook to improve the marriage rela- 
tions of a very intelligent man, whose diflerences 
with his tenderly attached young wife could surely 
be traced to real causes, but as he himself admitted 
could not be altogether explained through them. He 
continually occupied himself with the thought of a 
separation, which he repeatedly rejected because he 
dearly loved his two small children. In spite of this 
he always returned to that resolution and sought no 
means to make the situation bearable to himself. 
Such an unsettlement of a conflict served to prove 
to me that there were unconscious and repressed 
motives which enforced the conflicting conscious 
thoughts, and in such cases I always undertake to 
end the conflict by psychic analysis. One day the 
man related to me a slight occurrence which had 
extremely frightened him. He was sporting with the 
older child, by far his favorite. He tossed it high in 
the air and repeated his tossing till finally he thrust 
it so high that its head almost struck the massive 
gas chandelier. Almost, but not quite, or say “just 
about!” Nothing happened to the child except that 
it became dizzy from fright. The father stood trans- 
fixed with the child in his arms, while the mother 
merged into an hysterical attack. The particular 
facility of this careless movement, with the violent 
reaction in the parents, suggested to me to look 
upon this accident as a symbolic action which gave 
expression to an evil intention toward the beloved 
child. 

I could remove the contradiction of the actual 
tenderness of his father for his child by referring 
the impulse to injure it to the time when it was the 
only one, and so small that as yet the father had no 
occasion for tender interest in it. Then it was easy 
to assume that this man, so little pleased with his 
wife at that time, might have thought: “If this small 
being for whom I have no regard whatever should 
die, I would be free and could separate from my 
wife.” The wish for the death of this much loved 
being must therefore have continued unconsciously. 
From here it was easy to find the way to the un- 
conscious fixation of this wish. 

There was indeed a powerful determinant in a 
memory from the patient’s childhood: it referred to 
the death of a little brother, which the mother laid 
to his father’s negligence, and which led to serious 
quarrels with threats of separation between the 
parents. The continued course of my patient's life, 
as well as the therapeutic success, confirmed my 
analysis. 
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4. Analytic Therapy and Transference 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


THE AIM of our efforts may be expressed 
in various formulas—making conscious the un- 
conscious, removing the repressions, filling in the 
gaps in memory; they all amount to the same thing. 
But perhaps you are dissatisfied with this declara- 
tion; you imagined the recovery of a nervous person 
rather differently, that after he had been subjected 
to the laborious process of psychoanalysis he would 
emerge a different person altogether, and then you 
hear that the whole thing only amounts to his hav- 
ing a little less that is unconscious and a little more 
that is conscious in him than before. Well, you 
probably do not appreciate the importance of an 
inner change of this kind. A neurotic who has been 
cured has really become a different person, although 
at bottom of course he remains the same—that is, 
he has become his best self, what he would have 
been under the most favourable conditions. That, 
however, is a great deal. Then when you hear of all 
that has to be done, of the tremendous exertion 
required to carry out this apparently trifling change 
in his mental life, the significance attached to these 
differences between the various mental levels will 
appear more comprehensible to you. 

I will digress a moment to enquire whether you 
know what “a causal therapy” means? This name is 
given to a procedure which puts aside the mani- 
festations of a disease and looks for a point of at- 
tack in order to eradicate the cause of the illness. 
Now is psycho-analysis a causal therapy or not? 
The answer is not a simple one, but it may give us 
an opportunity to convince ourselves of the futility 
of such questions. In so far as psycho-analytic ther- 
apy does not aim immediately at removing the 
symptoms it is conducted like a causal therapy. In 
other respects you may say it is not, for we have 
followed the causal chain back far beyond the re- 
pressions to the instinctive predispositions, their 
relative intensity in the constitution, and the aber- 
rations in the course of their development. Now 
suppose that it were possible by some chemical 
means to affect this mental machinery, to increase 
or decrease the amount of Libido available at any 
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given moment, or to reinforce the strength of one 
impulse at the expense of another—that would be 
a causal therapy in the literal sense, and our analysis 
would be the indispensable preliminary work of 
reconnoitring the ground. As you know, there is at 
present no question of any such influence upon the 
processes of the Libido; our mental therapy makes 
its attack at another point in the concatenation, 
not quite at the place where we perceive the mani- 
festations to be rooted, but yet comparatively far 
behind the symptoms themselves, at a place which 
becomes accessible to us in very remarkable cir- 
cumstances. 

What then have we to do in order to bring what 
is unconscious in the patient into consciousness? 
At one time we thought that would be very simple; 
all we need do would be to identify this unconscious 
matter and then tell the patient what it was. How- 
ever, we know already that that was a short-sighted 
mistake. Our knowledge of what is unconscious in 
him is not equivalent to his knowledge of it; when 
we tell him what we know, he does not assimilate 
it in place of his own unconscious thoughts, but 
alongside of them, and very little has been 
changed. We have rather to regard this uncon- 
scious material topographically; we have to look 
for it in his memory at the actual spot where the 
repression of it originally ensued. This repression 
must be removed, and then the substitution of con- 
scious thought for unconscious thought can be 
effected straightaway. How is a repression such as 
this to be removed? Our work enters upon a second 
phase here; first, the discovery of the repression, 
and then the removal of the resistance which main- 
tains this repression. 

How can this resistance be got rid of? In the same 
way: by finding it out and telling the patient about 
it. The resistance too arises in a repression, either 
from the very one which we are endeavouring to 
dispel, or in one that occurred earlier. It is set up 
by the counter-charge which rose up toyrepress the 
repellent impulse. So that we now do just the same 
as we were trying to do before; we interpret, iden- 
tify, and inform the patient; but this time we are 
doing it at the right spot. The counter-charge or 
the resistance is not part of the Unconscious, but 
of the Ego which co-operates with us, and this is so. 
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even if it is not actually conscious. We know that 
a difficulty arises here in the ambiguity of the word 
“unconscious,” on the one hand, as a phenomenon, 
on the other hand, as a system. That sounds very 
obscure and difficult; but after all it is only a repeti- 
tion of what we have said before, is it not? We have 
come to this point already long ago.—Well then, 
we expect that this resistance will be abandoned, 
and the counter-charge withdrawn, when we have 
made the recognition of them possible by our work 
of interpretation. What are the instinctive propel- 
ling forces at our disposal to make this possible? 
First, the patient’s desire for recovery, which im- 
pelled him to submit himself to the work in co- 
operation with us, and secondly, the aid of his 
intelligence which we reinforce by our interpreta- 
tion. There is no doubt that it is easier for the 
patient to recognize the resistance with his intel- 
ligence, and to identify the idea in his Unconscious 
which corresponds to it, if we have first given him an 
idea which rouses his expectations in regard to it. 
If I say to you: “Look up at the sky and you will see 
a balloon,” you will find it much more quickly 
than if I merely tell you to look up and see whether 
you can see anything; a-student who looks through 
a microscope for the first time is told by the instruc- 
tor what he is to see; otherwise he sees nothing, al- 
though it is there and quite visible. 

And now for the fact! In quite a number of the 
various forms of nervous illness, in the hysterias, 
anxiety-conditions, obsessional neuroses, our hy- 
pothesis proves sound. By seeking out the repression 
in this way, discovering the resistances, indicating 
the repressed, it is actually possible to accomplish 
the task, to overcome the resistances, to break 
down the repression, and to change something un- 
conscious into something conscious. As we do this 
we get a vivid impression of how, as each individual 
resistance is being mastered, a violent battle goes on 
in the soul of the patient—a normal mental struggle 
between two tendencies on the same ground, be- 
tween the motives striving to maintain the counter- 
charge and those which are ready to abolish it. The 
first of these are the old motives which originally 
erected the repression; among the second are found 
new ones more recently acquired, which it is hoped 
will decide the conflict in our favour. We have suc- 
ceeded in revivifying the old battle of the repression 
again, in bringing the issue, so long ago decided, up 
for revision again. The new contribution we make 
to it lies, first of all, in demonstrating that the 
original solution led to illness and in promising 
that a different one would pave the way to health, 
and secondly, in pointing out that the circumstances 
have all changed immensely since the time of that 
original repudiation of these impulses. Then, the 


Ego was weak, infantile, and perhaps had reason to 
shrink with horror from the claims of the Libido 
as being dangerous to it. To-day it is strong and 
experienced and moreover has a helper at hand in 
the physician. So we may expect to lead the revived 
conflict through to a better outcome than repression; 
and, as has been said, in hysteria, anxiety-neurosis, 
and the obsessional neurosis success in the main 
justifies our claims. 

There are other forms of illness, however, with 
which our therapeutic treatment never is successful, 
in spite of the similarity of the conditions. In them 
also there was originally a conflict between Ego 
and Libido, leading to repression—although this 
conflict may be characterized by topographical dif- 
ferences from the conflict of the transference 
neuroses; in them too it is possible to trace out the 
point in the patient’s life at which the repressions 
occurred; we apply the same method, are ready to 
make the same assurances, offer the same assistance 
by telling the patient what to look out for; and here 
also the interval in time between the present and the 
point at which the repressions were established is all 
in favour of a better outcome of the conflict. And 
yet we cannot succeed in overcoming one resistance 
or in removing one of the repressions. These pa- 
tients, paranoiacs, melancholics, and those suffer- 
ing from dementia precox, remain on the whole 
unaffected, proof against psycho-analytic treatment. 
What can be the cause of this? It is not due to lack 
of intelligence; a certain degree of intellectual 
capacity must naturally be stipulated for analysis, 
but there is no deficiency in this respect in, for 
instance, the very quick-witted deductive paranoiac. 
Nor are any of the other propelling forces regularly 
absent: melancholics, for instance, in contrast to 
paranoiacs, experience a very high degree of reali- 
zation that they are ill and that their sufferings are 
due to this; but they are not on that account any 
more accessible to influence. In this we are con- 
fronted with a fact that we do not understand, and 
are therefore called upon to doubt whether we have 
really understood all the conditions of the success 
possible with the other neuroses, 

When we keep to consideration of hysterical and 
obsessional neurotics we are very soon confronted 
with a second fact, for which we were quite un- 
prepared. After the treatment has proceeded for a 
while we notice that these patients behave in a quite 
peculiar manner towards ourselves. We thought 
indeed that we had taken into account all the motive 
forces affecting the treatment and had reasoned out 
the situation between ourselves and the patient 
fully, so that it balanced like a sum in arithmetic; 
and then after all something seems to slip in which 
was quite left out of our calculation. This new and 
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unexpected feature is in itself many-sided and com- 
plex; I will first of all describe some of its more 
frequent and simpler torms to you. 

We observe then that the patient, who ought to 
be thinking of nothing but the solution of his own 
distressing conflicts, begins to develop a particular 
interest in the person of the physician. Everything 
connected with this person seems to him more im- 
portant than his own affairs and to distract him 
from his illness. Relations with the patient then 
become for a time very agreeable; he is particularly 
docile, endeavours to show his gratitude wherever 
he can, exhibits a fineness of character and other 
good qualities which we had perhaps not anticipated 
in him. The analyst thus forms a very good opinion 
of the patient and values his luck in being able to 
render assistance to such an admirable personality. 
If the physician has occasion to see the patient’s 
relatives he hears with satisfaction that this esteem 
is mutual. The patient at home is never tired of 
praising the analyst and attributing new virtues to 
him. “He has quite lost his head over you; he puts 
implicit trust in you; everything you say is like a 
revelation to him,” say the relatives. Here and there 
one among this chorus having sharper eyes will say: 
“It is positively boring the way he never speaks of 
anything but you: he quotes you all the time.” 

We will hope that the physician is modest enough 
to ascribe the patient’s estimate of his value to the 
hopes of recovery which he has been able to offer 
him, and to the widening in the patient’s intellectual 
horizon consequent upon the surprising revelations 
entailed by the treatment and their liberating in- 
fluence. The analysis too makes splendid progress 
under these conditions, the patient understands the 
suggestions offered to him, concentrates upon the 
tasks appointed by the treatment, the material 
needed—-his_ recollections and associations—is 
abundantly available; he astonishes the analyst by 
the sureness and accuracy of his interpretations, and 
the latter has only to observe with satisfaction how 
readily and willingly a sick man will accept all the 
new psychological ideas that are so hotly contested 
by the healthy in the world outside. A general im- 
provement in the patient’s condition, objectively 
confirmed on all sides, also accompanies this har- 
monious relationship in the analysis. 

But such fair weather cannot last for ever. There 
comes a day when it clouds over. There begin to 
be difficulties in the analysis; the patient says he can- 
not think of anything more to say. One has an un- 
mistakable impression that he is no longer interested 
in the work, and that he is casually ignoring the in- 
junction given him to say everything that comes 
into his mind and to yield to none of the critical 
objections that occur to him. His behaviour is not 


dictated by the situation of the treatment; it is as 
if he had not made an agreement to that effect with 
the physician; he is obviously preoccupied with 
something which at the same time he wishes to 
reserve to himself. This is a situation in which the 
treatment is in danger. Plainly a very powerful 
resistance has risen up. What can have happened? 

If it is possible to clear up this state of things, 
the cause of the disturbance is found to consist in 
certain intense feelings of affection which the pa- 
tient has transferred on to the physician, not ac- 
counted for by the latter’s behaviour nor by the 
relationship involved by the treatment. The form in 
which this affectionate feeling is expressed and the 
goal it seeks naturally depend upon the circum- 
stances of the situation between the two persons. 
If one of them is a young girl and the other still a 
fairly young man, the impression received is that of 
normal love; it seems natural that a girl should 
fall in love with a man with whom she is much 
alone and can speak of very intimate things, and 
who is in the position of an adviser with authority— 
we Shall probably overlook the fact that in a neu- 
rotic girl some disturbance of the capacity for love 
is rather to be expected. The farther removed the 
situation between the two persons is from this sup- 
posed example, the more unaccountable it is to find 
that nevertheless the same kind of feeling comes 
to light in other cases. It may be still comprehensible 
when a young woman who is unhappily married 
seems to be overwhelmed by a serious passion for 
her physician, if he is still unattached, and that she 
should be ready to seek a divorce and give herself 
to him, or, where circumstances would prevent this, 
to enter into a secret love-affair with him. That sort 
of thing, indeed, is known to occur outside psycho- 
analysis. But in this situation girls and women make 
the most astonishing confessions which reveal a 
quite peculiar attitude on their part to the therapeu- 
tic problem: they had always known that nothing 
but love would cure them, and from the beginning 
of the treatment they had expected that this rela- 
tionship would at last yield them what life had so 
far denied them. It was only with this hope that 
they had taken such pains over the analysis and had 
conquered all their difficulties in disclosing their 
thoughts. We ourselves can add: “and had under- 
stood so easily all that is usually so hard to accept.” 
But a confession of this kind astounds us; all our 
calculations are blown to the winds. Couttd it be that 
we have omitted the most important element in 
the whole problem? 

And actually it is so; the more experience we gain 
the less possible does it become for us to contest this 
new factor, which alters the whole problem and puts 
our scientific calculations to shame. The first few 
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times one might perhaps think that the analytic 
treatment had stumbled upon an obstruction in the 
shape of an accidental occurrence, extraneous to 
its purpose and unconnected with it in origin. But 
when it happens that this kind of attachment to the 
physician regularly evinces itself in every fresh 
case, under the most unfavourable conditions, and 
always appears in circumstances of a positively 
grotesque incongruity—in elderly women, in rela- 
tion to grey-bearded men, even on occasions when 
our judgment assures us that no temptations exist 
—then we are compelled to give up the idea of a 
disturbing accident and to admit that we have to 
deal with a phenomenon in itself essentially bound 
up with the nature of the disease. 

The new fact which we are thus unwillingly com- 
pelled to recognize we call TRANSFERENCE. By this 
we mean a transference of feelings on to the person 
of the physician, because we do not believe that the 
situation in the treatment can account for the origin 
of such feelings. We are much more disposed to 
suspect that the whole of this readiness to develop 
feeling originates in another source; that it was 
previously formed in the patient, and has seized 
the opportunity provideti by the treatment to trans- 
fer itself on to the person of the physician. The 
transference can express itself as a passionate 
petitioning for love, or it can take less extreme 
forms; where a young girl and an elderly man are 
concerned, instead of the wish to be wife or 
mistress, a wish to be adopted as a favourite daugh- 
ter may come to light, the libidinous desire can 
modify itself and propose itself as a wish for an 
everlasting, but ideally platonic friendship. Many 
women understand how to sublimate the transfer- 
ence and to mould it until it acquires a sort of 
justification for its existence; others have to express 
it in its crude, original, almost impossible form. 
But at bottom it is always the same, and its origin 
in the same source can never be mistaken. 

Before we enquire where we are to range this 
new fact, we will amplify the description of it a 
little. How is it with our male patients? There at 
least we might hope to be spared the troublesome 
element of sex difference and sex attraction. Well, 
the answer is very much the same as with women. 
The same attachment to the physician, the same 
overestimation of his qualities, the same adoption 
of his interests, the same jealousy against all those 
connected with him. The sublimated kinds of trans- 
ference are the forms more frequently met with 
between man and man, and the directly sexual 
declaration more rarely, in the same degree to which 
the manifest homosexuality of the patient is sub- 
ordinated to the other ways by which this com- 
ponent-instinct can express itself. Also, it is in 


male patients that the analyst more frequently ob- 
serves a manifestation of the transference which at 
the first glance seems to controvert the description 
of it just given—that is, the hostile or negative 
transference. 

First of all, let us realize at once that the trans- 
ference exists in the patient from the beginning of 
the treatment, and is for a time the strongest 
impetus in the work. Nothing is seen of it and one 
does not need to trouble about it as long as its 
effect is favourable to the work in which the two 
persons are co-operating. When it becomes trans- 
formed into a resistance, attention must be paid to 
it; and then it appears that two different and con- 
trasting states of mind have supervened in it and 
have altered its attitude to the treatment: first, when 
the affectionate attraction has become so strong and 
betrays signs of its origin in sexual desire so clearly 
that it was bound to arouse an inner opposition 
against itself; and secondly, when it consists in 
antagonistic instead of affectionate feeling. The 
hostile feelings as a rule appear later than the 
affectionate and under cover of them; when both 
occur simultaneously they provide a very good 
exemplification of that ambivalence in feeling which 
governs most of our intimate relationships with 
other human beings. The hostile feelings therefore 
indicate an attachment of feeling quite similar to 
the affectionate, just as defiance indicates a similar 
dependence upon the other person to that belong- 
ing to obedience, though with a reversed prefix. 
There can be no doubt that the hostile feelings 
against the analyst deserve the name of “transfer- 
ence,” for the situation in the treatment certainly 
gives no adequate occasion for them; the necessity 
for regarding the negative transference in this light 
is a confirmation of our previous similar view of 
the positive or affectionate variety. 

Where the transference springs from, what dif- 
ficulties it provides for us, how we can overcome 
them, and what advantage we can finally derive 
from it, are questions which can only be adequately 
dealt with in a technical exposition of the analytic 
method; I can merely touch upon them here. It is 
out of the question that we should yield to the de- 
mands made by the patient under the influence of 
his transference; it would be nonsensical to reject 
them unkindly, and still more so, indignantly. The 
transference is overcome by showing the patient 
that his feelings do not originate in the current 
situation, and do not really concern the person of 
the physician, but that he is reproducing something 
that had happened to him long ago. In this way we 
require him to transform his repetition into recol- 
lection. Then the transference which, whether 
affectionate or hostile, every time seemed the 
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greatest menace to the cure becomes its best instru- 
ment, so that with its help we can unlock the closed 
doors in the soul. I should like, however, to say a 
few words to dispel the unpleasant effects of the 
shock that this unexpected phenomenon must have 
been to you. After all, we must not forget that this 
illness of the patient’s which we undertake to 
analyse is not a finally accomplished, and as it were 
consolidated thing; but that it is growing and con- 
tinuing its development all the time like a living 
thing. The beginning of the treatment puts no stop 
to this development; but, as soon as the treatment 
has taken a hold upon the patient, it appears that 
the entire productivity of the illness henceforward 
becomes concentrated in one direction—namely, 
upon the relationship to the physician. The trans- 
ference then becomes comparable to the cambium 
layer between the wood and the bark of a tree, from 
which proceeds the formation of new tissue and the 
growth of the trunk in diameter. As soon as the 
transference has taken on this significance the work 
upon the patient’s recollection recedes far into the 
background. It is then not incorrect to say that we 
no longer have to do with the previous illness, but 
with a newly-created and transformed neurosis 
which has replaced the earlier one. This new edition 
of the old disease has been followed from its in- 
ception, one sees it come to light and grow, and is 
particularly familiar with it since one is oneself its 
central object. All the patient’s symptoms have 
abandoned their original significance and have 
adapted themselves to a new meaning, which is 
contained in their relationship to the transference; 
or else only those symptoms remain which were 
capable of being adapted in this way. The conquest 
of this new artificially-acquired neurosis coincides 
with the removal of the illness which existed prior 
to the treatment, that is, with accomplishing the 
therapeutic task. The person who has become 
normal and free from the influence of repressed 
instinctive tendencies in his relationship to the 
physician remains so in his own life when the 
physician has again been removed from it. 

The transference has this all-important, abso- 
lutely central significance for the cure in hysteria, 
anxiety-hysteria, and the obsessional neurosis, 
which are in consequence rightly grouped together 
as the “transference neuroses.” Anyone who has 
grasped from analytic experience a true impression 
of the fact of transference can never again doubt 
the nature of the suppressed impulses which have 
manufactured an outlet for themselves in the symp- 
toms; and he will require no stronger proof of their 
libidinal character. We may say that our conviction 
of the significance of the symptoms as a substitutive 
gratification of the Libido was only finally and 


definitely established by evaluating the phenomenon 
of transference. 

Now, however, we are called upon to correct our 
former dynamic conception of the process of cure 
and to bring it into agreement with the new dis- 
covery. When the patient has to fight out the normal 
conflict with the resistances which we have dis- 
covered in him by analysis, he requires a powerful 
propelling force to influence him towards the de- 
cision we aim at, leading to recovery. Otherwise 
it might happen that he would decide for a repeti- 
tion of the previous outcome, and allow that which 
had been raised into consciousness to slip back 
again under repression. The outcome in this struggle 
is not decided by his intellectual insight—it is 
neither strong enough nor free enough to accom- 
plish such a thing—but solely by his relationship to 
the physician. In so far as his transference bears 
the positive sign, it clothes the physician with au- 
thority, transforms itself into faith in his findings 
and in his views. Without this kind of transference 
or with a negative one, the physician and his 
arguments would never even be listened to. Faith 
repeats the history of its own origin; it is a derivative 
of love and at first it needed no arguments. Not 
until later does it admit them so far as to take them 
into critical consideration if they have been offered 
by someone who is loved. Without this support 
arguments have no weight with the patient, never 
do have any with most people in life. A human being 
is therefore on the whole only accessible to influ- 
ence, even on the intellectual side, in so far as he is 
capable of investing objects with Libido; and we 
have good cause to recognize, and to fear, in the 
measure of his narcissism a barrier to his suscepti- 
bility to influence, even by the best analytic tech- 
nique. 

The capacity for the radiation of Libido towards 
other persons in object-investment must, of course, 
be ascribed to all normal people; the tendency to 
transference in neurotics, so-called, is only an 
exceptional intensification of a universal char- 
acteristic. Now it would be very remarkable if a 
human character-trait of this importance and uni- 
versality had never been observed and made use of. 
And this has really been done. Bernheim, with 
unerring perspicacity, based the theory of hypnotic 
manifestations upon the proposition that all human 
beings are more or less open to suggestion, are 
“suggestible.” What he called suggestibitity is noth- 
ing else but the tendency to transference, rather too 
narrowly circumscribed so that the negative trans- 
ference did not come within its scope. But Bern- 
heim could never say what suggestion actually was 
nor how it arises; it was an axiomatic fact to him 
and he could give no explanation of its origin. He 
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did not recognize the dependence of “suggestibility” 
on sexuality, on the functioning of the Libido. And 
we have to admit that we have only abandoned 
hypnosis in our methods in order to discover sug- 
gestion again in the shape of transference. 

* * * 


In the light of the knowledge we have obtained 
through psycho-analysis, the difference between 
hypnotic and psycho-analytic suggestion may be 
described as follows: The hypnotic therapy en- 
deavours to cover up and as it were to whitewash 
something going on in the mind, the analytic to lay 
bare and to remove something. The first works 
cosmetically, the second surgically. The first em- 
ploys suggestion to interdict the symptoms; it re- 
inforces the repressions, but otherwise it leaves un- 
changed all the processes that have led to symptom- 
formation. Analytic therapy takes hold deeper 
down nearer the roots of the disease, among the 
conflicts from which the symptoms proceed; it em- 
ploys suggestion to change the outcome of these 
conflicts. Hypnotic therapy allows the patient to 
remain inactive and unchanged, consequently also 
helpless in the face of every new incitement to ill- 
ness. Analytic treatment makes as great demands 
for efforts on the part of the patient as on the physi- 
cian, efforts to abolish the inner resistances. The 
patient’s mental life is permanently changed by 
overcoming these resistances, is lifted to a higher 
level of development, and remains proof against 
fresh possibilities of illness. The labour of over- 
coming the resistances is the essential achievement 
of the analytic treatment; the patient has to ac- 
complish it and the physician makes it possible for 
him to do this by suggestions which are in the nature 
of an education. It has been truly said therefore, 
that psycho-analytic treatment is a kind of re- 
education. 

I hope I have now made clear to you the dif- 
ference between our method of employing sug- 
gestion therapeutically and the method which is the 
only possible one in hypnotic therapy. Since we 
have traced the influence of suggestion back to the 
transference, you also understand the striking 
capriciousness of the effect in hypnotic therapy, 
and why analytic therapy is within its limits depend- 
able. In employing hypnosis we are entirely de- 
pendent upon the condition of the patient’s 
transference and yet we are unable to exercise 
any influence upon this condition itself. The trans- 
ference of a patient being hypnotized may be 
negative, or, as most commonly, ambivalent, or he 
may have guarded himself against his transference 
by adopting special attitudes; we gather nothing 
about all this. In psycho-analysis we work upon the 
transference itself, dissipate whatever stands in the 


way of it, and manipulate the instrument which is 
to do the work. Thus it becomes possible for us to 
derive entirely new benefits from the power of sug- 
gestion; we are able to control it; the patient alone 
no longer manages his suggestibility according to 
his own liking, but in so far as he is amenable to its 
influence at all, we guide his suggestibility. 

Now you will say that, regardless of whether the 
driving force behind the analysis is called trans- 
ference or suggestion, the danger still remains that 
our influence upon the patient may bring the ob- 
jective certainty of our discoveries into doubt; and 
that what is an advantage in therapy is harmful in 
research. This is the objection that has most fre- 
quently been raised against psycho-analysis; and it 
must be admitted that, even though it is unjustified, 
it cannot be ignored as unreasonable. If it were justi- 
fied, psycho-analysis after all would be nothing else 
but a specially well-disguised and particularly ef- 
fective kind of suggestive treatment; and all its con- 
clusions about the experiences of the patient’s past 
life, mental dynamics, the Unconscious, and so on, 
could be taken very lightly. So our opponents think; 
the significance of sexual experiences in particular, 
if not the experiences themselves, we are supposed 
to have “put into the patient’s mind,” after having 
first concocted these conglomerations in our own 
corrupt minds. These accusations are more satis- 
factorily refuted by the evidence of experience than 
by the aid of theory. Anyone who has himself con- 
ducted psycho-analyses has been able to convince 
himself numberless times that it is impossible to 
suggest things to a patient in this way. There is no 
difficulty, of course, in making him a disciple of a 
particular theory, and thus making it possible for 
him to share some mistaken belief possibly har- 
boured by the physician. He behaves like anyone 
else in this, like a pupil; but by this one has only 
influenced his intellect, not his illness. The solving 
of his conflicts and the overcoming of his resistances 
succeeds only when what he is told to look for in 
himself corresponds with what actually does exist 
in him. Anything that has been inferred wrongly 
by the physician will disappear in the course of the 
analysis; it must be withdrawn and replaced by 
something more correct. One’s aim is, by a very 
careful technique, to prevent temporary successes 
arising through suggestion; but if they do arise no 
great harm is done, for we are not content with the 
first result. We do not consider the analysis com- 
pleted unless all obscurities in the case are ex- 
plained, the gaps in memory filled out, and the 
original occasions of the repressions discovered. 
When results appear prematurely, one regards them 
as obstacles rather than as furtherances of the 


analytic work, and one destroys them again by 
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continually exposing the transference on which they 
are founded. Fundamentally it is this last feature 
which distinguishes analytic treatment from that of 
pure suggestion, and which clears the results of 
analysis from the suspicion of being the results of 
suggestion. In every other suggestive treatment the 
transference is carefully preserved and left intact; 
in analysis it is itself the object of the treatment 
and is continually being dissected in all its various 
forms. At the conclusion of the analysis the trans- 
ference itself must be dissolved; if success then 
supervenes and is maintained it is not founded on 
suggestion, but on the overcoming of the inner 
resistances effected by the help of suggestion, on 
the inner change achieved within the patient. 

That which probably prevents single effects of 
suggestion from arising during the treatment is the 
struggle which is incessantly being waged against 
the resistances, which know how to transform them- 
selves into a negative (hostile) transference. Nor 
will we neglect to point to the evidence that a great 
many of the detailed findings of analysis, which 
would otherwise be suspected of being produced by 
suggestion, are confirmed from other, irreproach- 
able sources. We have unimpeachable witnesses on 
these points, namely, dements and paranoiacs, who 
are of course quite above any suspicion of being in- 
fluenced by suggestion. All that these patients relate 
in the way of phantasies and translations of sym- 
bols, which have penetrated through into their con- 
sciousness, corresponds faithfully with the results of 
our investigations into the Unconscious of transfer- 
ence neurotics, thus confirming the objective truth 
of the interpretations made by us which are so often 
doubted. I do not think you will find yourselves mis- 
taken if you choose to trust analysis in these re- 
spects. 

We now need to complete our description of the 
process of recovery by expresing it in terms of the 
Libido theory. (The neurotic is incapable of enjoy- 
ment or of achievement—the first because his 
Libido is attached to no real object, the last because 
so much of the energy which would otherwise be at 
his disposal is expended in maintaining the Libido 
under repression, and in warding off its attempts to 
assert itself.) He would be well if the conflict be- 
tween his Ego and his Libido came to an end, and if 
his Ego again had the Libido at its disposal. The task 
of the treatment, therefore, consists in the task of 
loosening the Libido from its previous attachments, 
which are beyond the reach of the Ego, and in mak- 
ing it again seviceable to the Ego. Now where is the 
Libido of a neurotic? Easily found: it is attached 
to the symptoms, which offer it the substitutive 
Satisfaction that is all it can obtain as things are. We 
must master the symptoms then, dissolve them—just 


what the patient asks of us. In order to dissolve the 
symptom it is necessary to go back to the point at 
which they originated, to review the conflict from 
which they proceeded, and with the help ot propell- 
ing forces which at that time were not available to 
guide it towards a new solution. This revision of the 
process of repression can only partially be effected 
by means of the memory-traces of the processes 
which led up to repression. The decisive part of the 
work is carried through by creating—in the relation- 
ship to the physician, in “the transference’”—new 
editions of those early conflicts, in which the patient 
strives to behave as he originally behaved, while one 
calls upon all the available forces in his soul to bring 
him to another decision. The transference is thus the 
battlefield where all the contending forces must 
meet. 

All the Libido and the full strength of the opposi- 
tion against it are concentrated upon the one thing, 
upon the relationship to the physician; thus it be- 
comes inevitable that the symptoms should be de- 
prived of their Libido; in place of the patient’s 
original illness appears the artificially-acquired 
transference, the transference-disorder; in place of 
a variety of unreal objects of his Libido appears the 
one object, also “phantastic,” of the person of the 
physician. This new struggle which arises concern- 
ing this object is by means of the analyst’s sugges- 
tions lifted to the surface, to the higher mental 
levels, and is there worked out as a normal mental 
conflict. Since a new repression is thus avoided, the 
opposition between the Ego and the Libido comes 
to an end; unity is restored within the patient’s mind. 
When the Libido has been detached from its tem- 
porary object in the person of the physician it can- 
not return to its earlier objects, but is now at the 
disposal of the Ego. The forces opposing us in this 
struggle during the therapeutic treatment are on the 
one hand the Ego’s aversion against certain tenden- 
cies on the part of the Libido, which had expressed 
itself in repressing tendencies; and on the other 
hand the tenacity or “adhesiveness” of the Libido, 
which does not readily detach itself from objects it 
has once invested. 

The therapeutic work thus falls into two phases; 
in the first all the Libido is forced away from the 
symptoms into the transference and there concen- 
trated, in the second the battle rages round this new 
object and the Libido is made free from it. The 
change that is decisive for a successful ‘butcome of 
this renewed conflict lies in the preclusion of repres- 
sion, so that the Libido cannot again withdraw itself 
from the Ego by a flight into the Unconscious. It is 
made possible by changes in the Ego ensuing as a 
consequence of the analyst’s suggestions. At the 
expense of the Unconscious the Ego becomes wider 
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by the work of interpretation which brings the un- 
conscious material into consciousness; through edu- 
cation it becomes reconciled to the Libido and is 
made willing to grant it a certain degree of satisfac- 
tion; and its horror of the claims of its Libido is 
lessened by the new capacity it acquires to expend a 
certain amount of the Libido in sublimation. The 
more nearly the course of the treatment corresponds 
with this ideal description the greater will be the 
success of the psycho-analytic therapy. Its barriers 
are found in the lack of mobility in the Libido, 
which resists being released from its objects, and in 
the rigidity of the patient’s narcissism, which will 
not allow more than a certain degree of object- 
transference to develop. Perhaps the dynamics of 
the process of recovery will become still clearer if 
we describe it by saying that, in attracting a part of 
it to ourselves through transference, we gather in 
the whole amount of the Libido which has been 
withdrawn from the Ego’s control. 


It is as well here to make clear that the distribu- 
tions of the Libido which ensue during and by 
means of the analysis afford no direct inference of 
the nature of its disposition during the previous ill- 
ness. Given that a case can be successfully cured by 
establishing and then resolving a powerful father- 
transference to the person of the physician, it would 
not follow that the patient had previously suffered 
in this way from an unconscious attachment of the 
Libido to his father. The father-transference is only 
the battlefield on which we conquer and take the 
Libido prisoner; the patient’s Libido has been drawn 
hither away from other “positions.” The battlefield 
does not necessarily constitute one of the enemy’s 
most important strongholds; the defence of the ene- 
my’s capital city need not be conducted immediately 
before its gates. Not until after the transference has 
been again resolved can one begin to reconstruct in 
imagination the dispositions of the Libido that were 
represented by the illness. 


5. Analysis Terminable and Interminable 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


BEFORE THE WAR, I myself had al- 
ready tried another way of speeding up analysis. I 
had undertaken to treat a young Russian, a rich 
man spoilt by riches, who had come to Vienna in a 
state of complete helplessness, accompanied by 
physician and attendant. It was possible in the 
course of several years to restore to him a con- 
siderable measure of independence, and to awaken 
his interest in life, while his relations to the prin- 
cipal people in his life were adjusted. But then we 
came to a full stop. We made no progress in clear- 
ing up his childhood’s neurosis, which was the basis 
of his later illness, and it was obvious that the pa- 
tient found his present situation quite comfortable 
and did not intend to take any step which would 
bring him nearer to the end of his treatment. It was 
a case of the treatment obstructing itself: the 
analysis was in danger of failing as a result of its 
—partial—success. In this predicament I resorted 
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to the heroic remedy of fixing a date for the con- 
clusion of the analysis. At the beginning of a period 
of treatment I told the patient that the coming year 
was to be the last of his analysis, no matter what 
progress he made or failed to make in the time 
still left to him. At first he did not believe me, but, 
once he was convinced that I was in dead earnest, 
the change which I had hoped for began to take 
place. His resistances crumbled away, and in the 
last months of treatment he was able to produce 
all the memories and to discover the connecting 
links which were necessary for the understanding 
of his early neurosis and his recovery from the 
illness from which he was then suffering. When 
he took leave of me at mid-summer, 1914, un- 
suspecting as we all were, of what was so shortly 
to happen, I believed that his cure was complete 
and permanent. 

In a postscript to this patient’s case history 
(1923d) I have already reported that I was mis- 
taken. When, towards the end of the war, he re- 
turned to Vienna, a refugee and destitute, I had 
to help him master a part of the transference which 
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had remained unresolved. Within a few months this 
was successfully accomplished and I was able to 
conclude my postscript with the statement that 
“since then the patient has felt normal and has 
behaved unexceptionably, in spite of the war hav- 
ing robbed him of his home, his possessions, and 
all his family relationships.” Fifteen years have 
passed since then, but this verdict has not proved 
erroneous, though certain reservations have had to 
be made. The patient has remained in Vienna and 
has made good, although in a humble social posi- 
tion. Several times, however, during this period, 
his satisfactory state of health has broken down, 
and the attacks of neurotic illness from which he 
has suffered could be construed only as offshoots 
of his original neurosis. Thanks to the skill of one 
of my pupils, Dr. Ruth Mack Brunswick, a short 
course of treatment has sufficed on each occasion 
to clear up these attacks. I hope Dr. Mack Bruns- 
wick herself will report on this case before long. 
Some of these relapses were caused by still unre- 
solved residues of the transference; short-lived 
though the attacks were, they were distinctly para- 
noic in character. In other instances, however, the 
pathogenic material consisted of fragments from 
the history of the patient’s childhood, which had 
not come to light while I was analysing him and 
which now came away (the comparison is obvious) 
like sutures after an operation or small pieces of 
necrotic bone. I have found the history of this 
man’s recovery almost as interesting as that of his 
illness. 

Since then I have employed the method of fixing 
a date for the termination of analysis in other cases 
and I have also inquired about the experience of 
other analysts in this respect. There can be only 
one verdict about the value of this blackmailing 
device. The measure is effective, provided that one 
hits the right time at which to employ it. But it 
cannot be held to guarantee perfect accomplish- 
ment of the task of psychoanalysis. On the con- 
trary, we may be quite sure that, while the force of 
the threat will have the effect of bringing part of 
the material to light, another part will be held back 
and become buried, as it were, and will be lost to 
our therapeutic efforts. Once the date for discon- 
tinuing the treatment has been fixed we must not 
extend the time; otherwise the patient will lose 
all his faith in the analyst. The most obvious way 
out would be to Jet him continue his treatment 
with another analyst, although we know that a 
change of this sort involves a fresh loss of time and 
the sacrifice of some of the results of the work al- 
ready done. Nor can any general rule be laid down 
as to the right time for resorting to this forcible 
technical method: the analyst must use his own 


tact in the matter. A mistake, once made, cannot 
be rectified. The saying that the lion springs once 
and once only must hold good here. 


The discussion of the technical problem of how 
to accelerate the slow progress of an analysis sug- 
gests another, more deeply interesting question: is 
there such a thing as a natural end to an analysis or 
is it really possible to conduct it to such an end? 
To judge by the ordinary talk of analysts we should 
presume that it is, for we often hear them say, 
when deploring or excusing the admitted imper- 
fection of some fellow-mortal: “His analysis was 
not finished” or “He was not completely analysed.” 

Now we must first decide what is meant by the 
ambiguous term, “the end of an analysis.” From 
the practical standpoint it is easily defined. An 
analysis is ended when analyst and patient cease 
to meet for the analytic session. This happens when 
two conditions have been approximately fulfilled. 
First, the patient must no longer be suffering from 
his former symptoms and must have overcome his 
various anxieties and inhibitions and, secondly, the 
analyst must have formed the opinion that so much 
repressed material has been brought into conscious- 
ness, so much that was inexplicable elucidated, and 
so much inner resistance overcome that no repe- 
tition of the patient’s specific pathological processes 
is to be feared. If for external reasons one is pre- 
vented from reaching this goal, it is more correct 
to say that an analysis is imperfect than to say 
that it has not been completed. 

The second definition of the “end” of an analysis 
is much more ambitious. According to it we have to 
answer the question whether the effect upon the 
patient has been so profound that no further change 
would take place in him if this analysis were con- 
tinued. The implication is that by means of analysis 
it is possible to attain to absolute psychical nor- 
mality and to be sure that it will be maintained, the 
supposition that all the patient’s repressions have 
been lifted and every gap in his memory filled. 
Let us first consult our experience and see whether 
such things do in fact happen, and then examine 
our theory and learn whether there is any possibility 
of their happening. 

Every analyst will have treated some cases with 
this gratifying outcome. He has succeeded in clear- 
ing up the patient’s neurosis, there has been no 
relapse and no other nervous disturbance has suc- 
ceeded it. We know something of what determines 
these results. No noticeable modification had taken 
place in the patient’s ego and the causation of his 
illness was pre-eminently traumatic. The aetiology 
of all neuroses is indeed a mixed one; either the 
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patient’s instincts are excessively strong and refuse 
to submit to the taming influence of his ego or 
else he is suffering from the effects of premature 
traumas, by which I mean traumas which his im- 
mature ego was unable to surmount. Generally 
there is a combination of the two factors: the con- 
stitutional and the accidental. The stronger the con- 
stitution factor the more readily will a trauma lead 
to fixation, with its sequel in a disturbance of de- 
velopment; the stronger the trauma the more cer- 
tain is it that it will have injurious effects even when 
the patient’s instinctual life is normal. There can 
be no doubt that, when the aetiology of the neurosis 
is traumatic, analysis has a far better chance. Only 
when the traumatic factor predominates can we 
look for what psycho-analysis can achieve in such 
a masterly fashion, namely, the replacement (ow- 
ing to the strengthening of the ego) of the inade- 
quate decision made in infancy by a correct solu- 
tion. Only in such a case can one speak of a defini- 
tive end to an analysis. When such a result has been 
attained analysis has done all that can be required 
of it and need not be continued. If the patient who 
has made such a good recovery never produces any 
more symptoms calling: for analysis, it still, of 
course, remains an open question how much of 
this immunity is due to a benevolent fate which 
spares him too searching a test. 

The factors which are prejudicial to analysis and 
may cause it to be so long-drawn-out as to be really 
interminable are a constitutional strength of instinct 
and an unfavourable modification of the ego in the 
defensive conflict, a modification comparable to a 
dislocation or crippling. One is tempted to make 
the first factor—the strength of the instincts—re- 
sponsible for the second—the modification of the 
ego—but it seems that the latter has its own aetiol- 
ogy and indeed it must be admitted that our knowl- 
edge of these relations is as yet imperfect. They are 
only just becoming the object of analytic investiga- 
tion. I think that here the interest of analysts is 
quite wrongly orientated. Instead of inquiring how 
analysis effects a cure (a point which in my opinion 
has been sufficiently elucidated) we should ask 
what are the obstacles which this cure encounters. 

This brings me to two problems which arise di- 
rectly out of psycho-analytic practice, as I hope to 
show by the following examples. A certain man, 
who had himself been a most successful practitioner 
of analysis, came to the conclusion that his relations 
with men as well as with women—the men who 
were his rivals and the woman whom he loved— 
were not free from neurotic inhibitions, and he 
therefore had himself analysed by an analyst whom 
he regarded as his superior. This critical explora- 
tion of his own personality was entirely success- 


ful. He married the woman whom he loved and 
became the friend and teacher of the men whom he 
had regarded as rivals. Many years passed, during 
which his relation to his former analyst remained 
unclouded. But then, for no demonstrable external 
reason, trouble arose. The man who had been 
analysed adopted an antagonistic attitude to his 
analyst and reproached him for having neglected 
to complete the analysis. The analyst, he said, 
ought to have known and to have taken account 
of the fact that a transference-relation could never 
be merely positive; he ought to have considered 
the possibilities of a negative transference. The 
analyst justified himself by saying that, at the time 
of the analysis, there was no sign of a negative 
transference. But, even supposing that he had failed 
to observe some slight indication of it, which was 
quite possible considering the limitations of analysis 
in those early days, it was still doubtful, he thought, 
whether he would have been able to activate a 
psychical theme or, as we say, a “complex,” by 
merely indicating it to the patient, so long as it was 
not at that moment an actuality to him. Such acti- 
vation would certainly have necessitated real un- 
friendly behaviour on the analyst’s part. And, he 
added, every happy relation between an analyst and 
the subject of his analysis, during and after analysis, 
was not to be regarded as transference; there were 
friendly relations with a real basis, which were 
capable of persisting. 

I now pass on to my second example, which 
raises the same problem. A girl who had left her 
childhood behind her had, since puberty, been cut 
off from life by an inability to walk, owing to acute 
pain in her legs. Her condition was obviously hys- 
terical in character and it had resisted various kinds 
of treatment. After an analysis lasting nine months 
the trouble disappeared and the patient, whose 
character was truly sound and estimable, was able 
once more to take her place in life. In the years 
following her recovery she was consistently un- 
fortunate: there were disasters in her family, they 
lost their money and, as she grew older, she saw 
every hope of happiness in love and marriage van- 
ish. But this woman, who had formerly been an 
invalid, stood her ground valiantly and in difficult 
times was a support to her people. I cannot remem- 
ber whether it was twelve or fourteen years after 
the end of her analysis that she had to undergo a 
gynaecological examination on account of profuse 
haemorrhages. A myoma was discovered which 
made a complete hysterectomy advisable. From the 
time that this operation took place she relapsed into 
neurosis. She fell in love with the surgeon and was 
overwhelmed by masochistic phantasies of the 
dreadful internal changes which had taken place in 
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her—phantasies in which she disguised her ro- 
mance. She proved inaccessible to a further attempt 
at analysis, and to the end of her life she remained 
abnormal. The successful analytic treatment took 
place so long ago that we could not expect too much 
from it; it was in the first years of my work as an 
analyst. It is no doubt possible that the patient’s 
second neurosis sprang from the same root as the 
first, which had been successfully overcome, and 
that it was a different manifestation of repressed 
tendencies which the analysis had only partially 
resolved. But I am inclined to think that, but for 
the fresh trauma, there would have been no second 
outbreak of neurosis. 

These two cases, purposely selected from a large 
number of similar ones, will suffice to set going 
a discussion of the problems we are considering. 
The sceptical, the optimistic and the ambitious will 
draw very different conclusions from them. Sceptics 
will say that they prove that even a successful analy- 
sis does not prevent the patient who is cured for the 
time being from subsequently developing another 
neurosis, Or even a neurosis springing from the 
same instinctual root, that is to say, from a recur- 
rence of his former trouble. The others will main- 
tain that this is not proved. They will object that 
both the cases I have cited date from the early days 
of analysis, twenty and thirty years ago, respec- 
tively, and that since then we have acquired deeper 
insight and wider knowledge and, in adapting our 
technique to our new discoveries, we have modified 
it in many respects. To-day, they will argue, we may 
demand and expect that an analytic cure shall be 
permanent, or at least, that if a patient falls ill again, 
his fresh neurosis shall not turn out to be a revival of 
his earlier instinctual disturbance, manifesting itself 
in a new guise. Our experience, they will say, is not 
such that we must limit so severely the demands 
which we may legitimately make upon psycho- 
analytic therapy. 

Now, of course, my reason for selecting these 
particular cases as illustrations was precisely that 
they date so far back. It is obvious that the more 
recent the result of an analysis the less valuable is it 
for our theoretical discussion since we have no 
means of predicting what will happen later to a pa- 
tient who has been cured. Clearly the expectations 
of the optimist presuppose a number of things which 
are not exactly a matter of course. In the first place 
he assumes that it is really possible to resolve an in- 
stinctual conflict (or, more accurately, a conflict 
between the ego and an instinct) finally and for all 
time. Secondly, that when we are dealing with one 
such conflict in a patient, we can, as it were, inocu- 
late him against the possibility of any other in- 
stinctual conflicts in the future. And thirdly, that we 


have the power, for purposes of prophylaxis, to stir 
up a pathogenic conflict of this sort, when at the 
moment there is no indication of it, and that it 1s 
wise to do so. I merely suggest these questions: I do 
not propose to answer them now. In any case a 
definite answer is perhaps not possible at the present 
time. 

Probably some light may be thrown on the sub- 
ject from the theoretical standpoint. But already 
another point has become clear: if we wish to fulfill 
the more exacting demands which are now made 
upon therapeutic analysis, we shall not shorten its 
duration whether as a means or an end. 


My analytic experience, extending now over sev- 
eral decades, and the change which has taken place 
in the nature and mode of my work encourage me 
to attempt an answer to the questions before us. In 
earlier days I dealt with a comparatively large num- 
ber of patients, who, as was natural, wanted to be 
cured as quickly as possible. Of late years I have 
been mainly engaged in training-analyses and I have 
also had a relatively small number of patients suf- 
fering from severe neuroses, whose treatment has 
been carried on continuously, though with longer or 
shorter intermissions. In these cases the therapeutic 
aim is no longer the same as before. There is no 
question of shortening the treatment: the object has 
been completely to exhaust the possibilities of illness 
and to bring about a radical change in the personal- 
ity. 

Of the three factors which. as we have seen, de- 
termine the result of analysis—the effect of trau- 
mas, the constitutional strength of the instincts and 
the modification of the ego—we are at this point 
concerned with the second only: the strength of the 
instincts. Reflection immediately suggests a doubt 
as to whether it is necessary to use the qualifying 
adjective “constitutional” (or “congenital”). It is 
true that from the very beginning the constitutional 
factor is of crucial importance, but it is yet con- 
ceivable that the same effects might ensue from a 
reinforcement of instinctual energy at some later 
period in life. If this were so, we should have to 
modify our formula and say “the strength of the 
instincts at a given moment” rather than “the con- 
stitutional strength of the instincts.”” Now the first of 
our questions was this: is it possible for analysis 
permanently and definitively to resolve a conflict 
between instinct and ego or to settle a pathdgenic 
instinctual demand upon the ego? To avoid mis- 
understanding we must perhaps define more exactly 
what we mean by the phrase: “a permanent settle- 
ment of an instinctual demand.” We certainly do 
not mean that we cause the demand to disappear, 
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so that it never makes itself felt again. As a rule this 
is impossible and not even desirable. No, we mean 
something else, something which may be roughly 
described as the “taming” of the instinct. That is to 
say, it is brought into harmony with the ego and 
becomes accessible to the influence of the other 
trends in the ego, no longer seeking for independent 
satisfaction. If we are asked how and by what means 
this result is achieved, we do not find it easy to 
answer. There is nothing for it but to “summon help 
from the Witch”’—the Witch Metapsychology. 
Without metapsychology speculation and theoriz- 
ing—I had almost said “phantasy”—we shall not 
get a step further. Unfortunately, here as elsewhere, 
what our Witch reveals is neither very clear nor very 
exact. We have only a single clue to follow—but a 
clue the value of which cannot be exaggerated— 
namely, the antithesis between the primary and the 
secondary processes, and to this I must refer here. 

Reverting to our first question, we find that our 
new approach to the problem makes a particular 
conclusion inevitable. The question was as follows: 
is it possible permanently and definitively to resolve 
an instinctual conflict—that is to say, to “tame” the 
instinctual demand? Formulated thus, the question 
contains no mention whatever of the strength of the 
instinct, but it is precisely this which determines the 
issue. Let us assume that what analysis achieves for 
neurotics is only what normal people accomplish for 
themselves without its help. But everyday experi- 
ence teaches us that in a normal person any solution 
of an instinctual conflict holds good only for a par- 
ticular strength of instinct, or rather, only where 
there is a particular relation between the strength of 
the instinct and the strength of the ego.” If the latter 
becomes enfeebled, whether through illness, ex- 
haustion or for some similar cause, all the instincts 
which have so far been successfully tamed may re- 
new their demands and strive in abnormal ways 
after substitutive satisfactions.* We have irrefutable 
proof of this statement in what takes place in 
dreams, when the reaction to the ego’s condition in 
sleep is the awakening of instinctual demands. 

The material relating to the strength of the in- 
stincts is equally unambiguous. Twice in the course 


1. “So muss denn doch die Hexe dran.” [Goethe, Faust, 
Part I.] ; 

2. Or, to be perfectly accurate, where that relation falls 
within particular limits. : 

3, Here we have a justification of the claim to aetiological 
importance of such unspecific factors as overwork, shock, 
etc. These have always been certain of general recognition 
and psycho-analysis has had to force them into the back- 
ground, It is impossible to define health except in terms of 
metapsychology, i.e., of the dynamic relations between 
those agencies of the psychical apparatus, the existence of 
which psychoanalysis has discovered, or, if it is preferred, 
has deduced or conjectured. 


of the development of the individual certain in- 
stincts are powerfully reinforced: at puberty and at 
the menopause in women. We are not in least sur- 
prised if people who were normal before become 
neurotic at these times. When the instincts were not 
so strong these individuals succeeded in taming 
them, but they can no longer do so when the instincts 
acquire this new strength. The repressions behave 
like dams in time of flood. What occurs regularly at 
these two periods, when for physiological reasons 
the instincts become stronger, may occur sporadi- 
cally as the result of accidental influences at any 
other period in life. Factors contributing to the re- 
inforcement of instinct are: fresh traumas, the 
infliction of frustration and collateral interaction be- 
tween the various instincts. The result is always the 
same and it confirms the irresistible importance of 
the quantitative factor in the causation of illness. 

I feel as if I ought to be ashamed of so much 
ponderous exposition, seeing that all I have said has 
long been familiar and self-evident. It is a fact that 
we have always behaved as if we knew these things, 
yet for the most part our theoretical concepts have 
failed to give the same importance to the economic 
as to the dynamic and topographical aspects of the 
case. So my excuse must be that Iam drawing atten- 
tion to this omission. 

Before we decide on an answer to our question, 
however, we must listen to an objection the force of 
which lies in the fact that we are very likely predis- 
posed in its favour. It will be contended that our 
arguments are all deduced from the spontaneous 
processes that take place between ego and instinct 
and that we are assuming that analytic therapy can 
accomplish nothing which does not occur spontan- 
eously under favourable normal conditions. But is 
this really so? Is not the claim of our theory precisely 
that analysis produces a state which never does oc- 
cur spontaneously within the ego and the creation 
of which constitutes the main difference between a 
person who has been analysed and a person who 
has not? Let us consider on what this claim is based. 
All repressions take place in early childhood; they 
are primitive defensive measures adopted by the 
immature, feeble ego. In later years there are no 
fresh repressions, but the old ones persist and are 
used by the ego for the purpose of further master- 
ing instinct. New conflicts are resolved by what we 
call “after-repression.” To these infantile repres- 
sions our general statement applies that they depend 
entirely on the relative strength of the various psy- 
chical forces and cannot withstand an increase in 
the strength of the instincts. But analysis enables the 
mature ego, which by this time has attained a greater 
strength, to review these old repressions, with the re- 
sult that some are lifted, while others are accepted 
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but reconstructed from more solid material. These 
new dams have a greater tenacity than the earlier 
ones; we may be confident that they will not so easily 
give way before the floodtide of instinct. Thus the 
real achievement of analytic therapy would be the 
subsequent correction of the original process of re- 
pression, with the result that the supremacy of the 
quantitative factor is brought to an end. 

So far our theory, to which we must adhere un- 
less we are irresistibly compelled to abandon it. 
And what is the testimony of our experience? Per- 
haps it is not yet wide enough to enable us to come 
to a definite decision. Quite often it justifies our 
expectations, but not always. Our impression is that 
we must not be surprised if the difference between a 
person who has not and a person who has been ana- 
lysed is, after all, not so radical as we endeavour to 
make it and expect and assert that it will be. Thus 
analysis does indeed sometimes succeed in counter- 
acting the effect of increases in the strength of in- 
stinct, but it does not invariably do so. Sometimes its 
effect is simply to raise the power of the resistance 
put up by inhibitions, so that after analysis they are 
equal to a much heavier strain than before the anal- 
ysis took place or if it had never taken place at all. I 
really cannot commit myself to a decision on this 
point nor do I know whether at the present time a 
decision is possible. 

There is another angle from which we may ap- 
proach this problem of the variability of the effect 
of analysis. We know that the first step towards the 
intellectual mastery of the world in which we live is 
the discovery of general principles, rules and laws 
which bring order into chaos, By such mental opera- 
tions we simplify the world of phenomena, but we 
cannot avoid falsifying it in so doing, especially 
when we are dealing with processes of development 
and change. We are trying to discern a qualitative 
alteration and as a rule we neglect, at any rate at 
first, the quantitative factor. In reality transitional 
and intermediate stages are far more common than 
sharply differentiated opposite states. In studying 
various developments and changes we focus our 
attention entirely on the result and we readily over- 
look the fact that such processes are usually more or 
less incomplete, that is to say, the changes that take 
place are really only partial. A shrewd satirist of the 
old Austria, Johann Nestroy, once said: “Every ad- 
vance is only half as great as it looks at first.” One is 
tempted to think that this malicious dictum is uni- 
versally valid. There are almost always vestiges of 
what has been and a partial arrest at a former stage. 
When an open-handed Maecenas surprises us by 
some isolated trait of miserliness or a person whose 
kind-heartedness has been excessive suddenly in- 
dulges in some unfriendly act, these are “vestiges” 


and are of priceless value for genetic research. They 
show that these praiseworthy and valuable qualities 
are based on compensation and overcompensation 
which, as was only to be expected, have not been 
absolutely and completely successful. Our first ac- 
count of libidinal development was that an original 
oral phase was succeeded by a sadistic-anal, and 
this in its turn by a phallic-genital phase. Later in- 
vestigation has not contradicted this view, but we 
must now qualify our statement by saying that the 
one phase does not succeed the other suddenly but 
gradually, so that part of the earlier organization al- 
ways persists side by side with the later, and that 
even in normal development the transformation is 
never complete, the final structure often containing 
vestiges of earlier libidinal fixations. We see the 
same thing in quite different connections. There is 
not one of the erroneous and superstitious beliefs of 
mankind that are supposed to have been superseded 
but has left vestiges at the present day in the lower 
strata of civilised peoples or even in the highest 
strata of cultivated society. All that has once lived 
clings tenaciously to life. Sometimes one feels in- 
clined to doubt whether the dragons of primaeval 
ages are really extinct. 

Applying these remarks to our particular prob- 
lem, I would say that the answer to the question 
how we explain the variable results of our analytic 
therapy might well be that our success in replacing 
insecure repressions by reliable and ego-syntonic 
controls is not always complete, i.e. is not radical 
enough. A change does occur but it is often only 
partial: parts of the old mechanisms remain un- 
touched by analysis. It is difficult to prove that this 
is really so. We can only judge it by the result 
which it is supposed to explain. But the impressions 
we receive during our analytic work do not contra- 
dict this hypothesis—rather, they confirm it. We 
have to be careful not to imagine that the clarity of 
or own insight is a measure of the conviction we 
produce in the mind of the patient. This conviction 
may lack “depth,” so to speak; the point in question 
is always that quantitative factor which is so easily 
overlooked. If we now have the correct answer to 
our question, we may say that analysis is always 
right in theory in its claim to cure neurosis by en- 
suring control over instinct but that in practice its 
claim is not always justified. This is because it does 
not always succeed in laying sufficiently firm foun- 
dations for that control. The reason for this partial 
failure is easy to discover. The quantitative factor of 
instinctual strength in the past opposed the efforts of 
the patient’s ego to defend itself, and now that an- 
alysis has been called in to help, that same factor 
sets a limit to the efficacy of this new attempt. If the 
instincts are excessively strong the ego fails in its 
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task, although it is now mature and has the support 
of analysis, just as it failed in earlier days in its 
helpless state; its control over instinct is greater but 
not complete, because the change in the defensive 
mechanism is only partial. This is not surprising, 
for the power of analysis is not infinite; it is limited, 
and the final result always depends on the relative 
strength of the conflicting psychical agencies. 

No doubt it is desirable to shorten analytic treat- 
ment, but we shall achieve our therapeutic purpose 
only when we can give a greater measure of analytic 
help to the patient’s ego. At one time it seemed that 
hypnotic influence was a splendid way of achieving 
our end; the reasons why we had to abandon that 
method are well known. Hitherto no substitute for 
hypnosis has been discovered, but we can under- 
stand from this how such a master of analysis as 
Ferenczi came to devote his last years to therapeutic 
experiments which were, alas! in vain. 


The two further questions—whether, when deal- 
ing with one instinctual conflict, we can guard a 
patient against future conflicts and whether it is 
practicable and advisable. to stir up for purposes of 
prophylaxis a conflict which is not at the moment 
manifest—must be treated together; for obviously 
the first task can be accomplished only if one per- 
forms the second, i.e. if one turns a possible future 
conflict into an actual one and then brings analytic 
influence to bear upon it. This new problem is really 
only an extension of the earlier one. In the first in- 
stance we were considering how to guard against the 
return of the same conflict: now we are considering 
the possible substitution of a second conflict for the 
first. This sounds a very ambitious proposal, but we 
are in fact only trying to make clear what limits are 
set to the efficacy of analytic therapy. 

Tempting as it may be to our therapeutic ambi- 
tion to propose such tasks for itself, experience bids 
us reject them out of hand. If an instinctual conflict 
is not an actual one and does not manifest itself in 
any way, it cannot be influenced by analysis. The 
warning that we should “let sleeping dogs lie”— 
which we have so often heard in connection with 
our investigation of.the psychical underworld—is 
peculiarly inapposite when applied to the conditions 
existing in mental life. For if the instincts are caus- 
ing disturbances it is a proof that the dogs are not 
sleeping and if they seem really to be sleeping, we 
have not the power to wake them. This last state- 
ment, however, does not seem entirely accurate and 
we must consider it in greater detail. Let us consider 
the means we have at our disposal for transforming 
a latent into an actual instinctual conflict. Clearly 
there are only two things we can do: either we can 


bring about situations in which the conflict becomes 
actual or we can content ourselves with discussing it 
in analysis and pointing out that it may possibly 
arise. The first of these two alternatives can be ac- 
complished in two different ways, either in reality, 
or in the transference. In either case we expose the 
patient to a measure of real suffering through frus- 
tration and the damming-up of libido. Now it is true 
that in ordinary analytic practice we do make use 
of this technique. Otherwise, what would be the 
meaning of the rule that analysis must be carried 
through “in a state of abstinence”? But we use it 
when we are dealing with a conflict which is already 
present. We try to bring this conflict to a head and 
to develop it in its most acute form in order to in- 
crease the instinctual energy available for its solu- 
tion. Analytic experience has taught us that the bet- 
ter is always the enemy of the good and that in every 
phase of the patient’s restoration we have to combat 
his intertia, which disposes him to be content with 
a partial solution of his conflicts. 

If, however, our aim is the prophylactic treatment 
of instinctual conflicts which are not actual but 
merely possible, it is not enough to deal with the suf- 
fering which the patient is inevitably undergoing. 
We must make up our minds to conjure up fresh 
suffering—a thing which we have so far quite 
rightly left to fate. We should receive protests from 
all sides against the presumption of vying with fate 
in putting wretched human beings to such cruel ex- 
periments. And what sort of experiments would 
they be? Could we, for purposes of prophylaxis, 
take the responsibility of destroying a happy mar- 
riage or causing a patient to give up work upon 
which his livelihood depended? Fortunately there is 
no question of having to justfy such interference 
with real life. We have not the plenary powers 
which such intervention would demand and most 
certainly the object of this therapeutic experiment 
would refuse to co-operate in it. In practice then, 
this method may be said to be excluded and there 
are, besides, theoretical objections to it, for the work 
of analysis progresses best when the patient’s patho- 
genic experiences belong to the past so that the ego 
can stand at a distance from them. In conditions of 
acute crisis it is, to all intents and purposes, impos- 
sible to use analysis. In such states the whole interest 
of the ego is concentrated on the painful reality, 
and resists analysis, which seeks to penetrate below 
the surface and to discover the influences to which 
the patient has been exposed in the past. Thus to 
create a fresh conflict will only make the analysis 
longer and more difficult. 

It may be objected that all this discussion is quite 
superfluous. Nobody imagines that a latent instinc- 
tual conflict can be treated by purposely conjuring 
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up a fresh painful situation. As a prophylactic 
achievement this would not be much to boast of. 
Let us take an example: we know that when a 
patient recovers from scarlet fever he has become 
immune to a recurrence of that illness. But it never 
occurs to a physician on that account to infect a pa- 
tient with scarlet fever in order to make him im- 
mune. It is not the business of prophylactic treat- 
ment to produce the same dangerous situation as 
that of the illness itself but only something much 
more mild, as in the case of vaccination and many 
similar procedures. Similarly, in the analytic pro- 
phylaxis of instinctual conflicts the only methods 
which we need really consider are the other two: 
the artificial production of new conflicts in the trans- 
ference (conflicts which lack the character of real- 
ity) and the rousing of such conflicts in the imagi- 
nation of the patient by talking to him about them 
and telling him that they may possibly arise. 

I do not know if we can assert that the first of 
these two less drastic procedures is out of the 
question in analysis. No experiments have been 
made in this particular direction. But some diffi- 
culties at once suggest themselves which make the 
success of such an undertaking very problematic. 
In the first place the choice of such situations for 
the transference is very limited. The patient him- 
self cannot embody all his conflicts in the trans- 
ference, nor can the transference-situation be so 
employed by the analyst as to rouse all the instinc- 
tual conflicts in which the patient may possibly be- 
come engaged. We may incite him to jealousy or 
inflict upon him the pain of disappointed love, but 
no special technical design is necessary for that 
purpose. These things happen spontaneously in 
most analyses. But in the second place we must 
not overlook the fact that any such deliberate pro- 
cedure would necessitate unkind behaviour on the 
part of the analyst towards the patient and this 
would have an injurious effect upon his affection- 
ate attitude towards the analyst, i.e. upon the posi- 
tive transference, which is the patient’s strongest 
motive for co-operating in the work of analysis. 
So we shall not form any high expectation of the 
results of such a technique. 

This leaves only the other method, which is 
probably the only one originally contemplated. The 
analyst will tell the patient about possible instinc- 
tual conflicts which may occur and will lead him 
to expect that they may occur in himself. This is 
done in the hope that the information and warning 
will have the effect of activating in the patient one 
of these conflicts in a moderate degree and yet suf- 
ficiently for it to be dealt with. But here experience 
speaks with no uncertain voice. The result hoped 
for is not achieved. The patient hears what we say 


but it rouses no response in his mind. He probably 
thinks to himself: “That is very interesting, but I 
see no sign of it in myself.” We have increased his 
knowledge but effected no other change in his 
mind. We have much the same situation when peo- 
ple read psycho-analytical writings. The reader is 
“stimulated” only by those passages which he feels 
apply to himself, i.e. which refer to conflicts that 
are active in him. Everything else leaves him cold. 
I think we have a similar experience when we en- 
lighten children on matters of sex. I am far from 
maintaining that this is a harmful or unnecessary 
thing to do, but it is clear that the prophylactic ef- 
fect of this liberal measure has been vastly over- 
estimated. After such enlightenment the children 
know something that they did not know before but 
they make no use of the new knowledge imparted 
to them. We come to the conclusion that they are 
by no means ready to sacrifice those sexual theo- 
ries which may be said to be a natural growth and 
which they have constructed in harmony with and 
in dependence on their undeveloped libidinal or- 
ganization—theories about the part played by the 
stork, about the nature of sexual intercourse and 
about the way in which children are born. For a 
long time after they have been enlightened on 
these subjects they behave like primitive races 
who have had Christianity thrust upon them and 
continue in secret to worship their old idols. 


Our starting-point was the question of how to 
shorten the tediously long duration of an analysis 
and, still pursuing the question of time, we went 
on to consider whether we can achieve permanent 
cure or prevent illness in the future by prophylactic 
treatment. We saw that the success of our thera- 
peutic work depended on the influence of traumatic 
factors in the aetiology of the neurosis, on the rel- 
ative strength of the instincts which have to be 
controlled and on something which we called mod- 
ification of the ego. Only the second of these factors 
has been discussed in any detail and we have had 
occasion in so doing to recognize the paramount 
importance of the quantitative factor and to stress 
the claim of the metapsychological standpoint to 
be taken into account in any attempt at explana- 
tion. 

Of the third factor, the modification of the ego, 
we have as yet said nothing. The first impression 
received when we turn our attention to it is that 
there is much to ask and to answer, and that what 
we can say on the subject will prove very inade- 
quate. This impression is confirmed when we go 
into the problem further. We know that the es- 
sence of the analytic situation is that the analyst 
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enters into an alliance with the ego of the patient 
to subdue certain uncontrolled parts of his id, i.e. 
to include them in the synthesis of the ego. The 
fact that in the case of psychotics this co-operation 
is never successful brings us to our first definite 
conclusion. If we want to make a compact with the 
patient’s ego, that ego must be normal. But such a 
normal ego is, like normality in general, an ideal 
fiction. The abnormal ego, which is of no use for 
our purpose, is unfortunately no fiction. Now 
every normal person is only approximately normal: 
his ego resembles that of the psychotic in one point 
or another, in a greater or lesser degree, and its dis- 
tance from one end of the scale and proximity to 
the other may provisionally serve as a measure of 
what we have indefinitely spoken of as “‘modifica- 
tion of the ego.” 

If we ask what is the source of the great variety 
of kinds and degrees of ego-modification we can- 
not escape the first obvious alternative that such 
modifications are either congenital or acquired. The 
second case will be the easier to treat. If they are 
acquired it must certainly have been during the 
individual’s development from the very beginning 
of his life. From the very outset the ego has to try 
to fulfil its task of acting as an intermediary be- 
tween the id and the external world in the service 
of the pleasure principle, to protect the id from the 
dangers of the external world. If, while thus en- 
deavouring, the ego learns to adopt a defensive 
attitude towards its own id and to treat the instinc- 
tual demands of the latter like external dangers, 
this is at any rate partly because it understands that 
satisfaction of instinct would lead to conflicts with 
the external world. Under the influence of its up- 
bringing, the child’s ego accustoms itself to shift 
the scene of the battle from outside to inside and 
to master the inner danger before it becomes ex- 
ternal. Probably it is generally right in so doing. In 
this battle on two fronts—later there is a third front 
as well—the ego makes use of various methods of 
fulfilling its task, i.e., to put it in general terms, of 
avoiding danger, anxiety and unpleasure. We call 
these devices defensive mechanisms. Our know]- 
edge of them is as yet incomplete. Anna Freud’s 
book (1936) has given us our first insight into their 
multiplicity and their manifold significance. 

One of these mechanisms, that of repression, pro- 
vided the starting-point for the study of neurotic 
processes in general. There was never any doubt 
that repression was not the only method which the 
ego could employ for its purposes. Nevertheless, 
repression is something quite peculiar, more 
sharply differentiated from the other mechanisms 
than these are from one another. I should like to 
make its relation to these other mechanisms clear 


by an analogy, but I know that analogies never 
carry us very far in such matters. 

Let us imagine what might have happened to a 
book at the time when books were not printed in 
editions but written out separately by hand. We 
will imagine that such a book contained statements 
which at a later time were regarded as undesir- 
able—as, for instance, according to Robert Eisler 
(1929), the writings of Flavius Josephus must have 
contained passages about Jesus Christ which were 
offensive to later Christendom. At the present day 
the only defensive mechanism to which the official 
censorship would resort would be the confiscation 
and destruction of every copy of the whole edition. 
At that time other methods were employed to ren- 
der the book innocuous. Either the offensive pas- 
sages were heavily scored through, so that they 
were illegible, in which case they could not be 
transcribed and the next copyist of the book pro- 
duced a text to which no exception could be taken 
but which had gaps in certain places, probably 
making the passages in question unintelligible. Or, 
not satisfied with this, the authorities tried to con- 
ceal any indication that the text had been mutilated. 
They therefore proceeded to tamper with the text. 
Single words here and there were left out or re- 
placed by others and whole new sentences were 
interpolated; at best, the passage was completely 
erased and replaced by another in exactly the op- 
posite sense. When the book was next transcribed 
the text aroused no suspicion, but had, in fact, been 
falsified. It no longer contained the author’s state- 
ment and very probably the correction was not in 
the interests of truth. 

Without pressing the analogy too closely we may 
say that repression is to the other methods of de- 
fence what the omission of words or passages is to 
the corruption of a text, and in the various forms 
of this falsification we can discover parallels to the 
manifold ways in which the ego may be modified. 
It may be objected that this analogy breaks down 
in an essential particular, for the corruption of a 
text is the work of a purposeful censorship to which 
we have no counterpart in the development of the 
ego. But this is not so, for this purpose is amply 
represented by the compelling force of the pleasure 
principle. The psychical apparatus is intolerant of 
unpleasure and strives to ward it off at all costs and, 
if the perception of reality involves unpleasure, that 
perception—i.e. the truth—must be sacrificed. For 
quite a long time flight and an avoidance of a dan- 
gerous situation serve as expedients in the face of 
external danger, until the individual is finally strong 
enough to remove the menace by actively modify- 
ing reality. But one cannot flee from oneself and 
no flight avails against danger from within; hence 
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the ego’s defensive mechanisms are condemned to 
falsify the inner perception, so that it transmits to 
us only an imperfect and travestied picture of our 
id. In its relations with the id the ego is paralysed 
by its restrictions or blinded by its errors, and the 
result in the sphere of psychical events may be 
compared to the progress of a poor walker in a 
country which he does not know. 

The purpose of the defensive mechanisms is to 
avert dangers. It cannot be disputed that they are 
successful; it is doubtful whether the ego can alto- 
gether do without them during its development, but 
it is also certain that they themselves may become 
dangerous. Not infrequently it turns out that the 
ego has paid too high a price for the services which 
these mechanisms render. The expenditure of en- 
ergy necessary to maintain them and the ego-re- 
strictions which they almost invariably entail prove 
a heavy burden on the psychical economy. More- 
over these mechanisms are not relinquished after 
they have helped the ego through the difficult years 
of its development. Of course, no individual makes 
use of all the possible mechanisms of defence: each 
person merely selects certain of them, but these be- 
come fixated in his ego, establishing themselves as 
regular modes of reaction for that particular char- 
acter, which are repeated throughout life when- 
ever a situation occurs similar to that which orig- 
inally evoked them. They are, in fact, infantilisms 
and share the fate of so many institutions which 
struggle to maintain themselves when they have 
outlived their usefulness. ““Verunuft wird Unsinn, 
Wohltat Plage,” as the poet laments. The adult 
ego with its greater strength continues to defend 
itself against dangers which no longer exist in 
reality and even finds itself impelled to seek out 
real situations which may serve as a substitute for 
the original danger, so as to be able to justify its 
clinging to its habitual modes of reaction. Thus 
the defensive mechanisms produce an ever-grow- 
ing alienation from the external world and a per- 
manent enfeeblement of the ego and we can easily 
understand how they pave the way for and precipi- 
tate the outbreak of neurosis. 

For the moment, however, we are not con- 
cerned with the pathogenic role of the defensive 
mechanisms. Our purpose is to discover how our 
therapeutic work is affected by the ego-modification 
they produce. The material for the answer to this 
question is contained in Anna Freud’s work, to 
which I have already referred. The main point is 
that the patient repeats these modes of reaction 
during analysis itself, exhibiting them, as it were, 
before our eyes; in fact, that is the only means we 


4. [Reason becomes unreason, kindness torment.” 
Goethe, Faust, Part [.] 


have of learning about them. This must not be 
taken to imply that they make analysis impossible. 
On the contrary, they constitute half of our ana- 
lytic task. The other half, the first to be tackled by 
analysis in its early days, is the revelation of that 
which is hidden in the id. Our therapeutic work 
swings to and fro during the treatment like a pen- 
dulum, analysing now a fragment of the id and now 
a fragment of the ego. In the one case our aim is to 
bring a part of the id into consciousness and in 
the other to correct something in the ego. The crux 
of the matter is that the mechanisms of defence 
against former dangers recur in analysis in the 
shape of resistances to cure. It follows that the ego 
treats recovery itself as a new danger. 

The therapeutic effect of analysis depends on the 
making conscious what is, in the widest sense, re- 
pressed within the id. We prepare the way for this 
operation by our interpretations and constructions, 
but so long as the ego clings to its former defences 
and refuses to abandon its resistances we have in- 
terpreted merely for ourselves and not for the pa- 
tient. Now these resistances, although they belong 
to the ego, are nevertheless unconscious and, in a 
certain sense, they are segregated within the ego. 
The analyst recognizes them more easily than the 
hidden material in the id; one would suppose it 
would be enough to treat them as parts of the id and 
to bring them into relation with the rest of the ego 
by making them conscious. This would mean that 
half of our analytic task had been accomplished: we 
are hardly prepared for a resistance to the discovery 
of resistances. But what takes place is as follows. 
While we are analysing the resistances, the ego— 
more or less of set purpose—breaks the compact 
upon which the analytic situation is based. It ceases 
to support us in our efforts to reveal the id, it op- 
poses those efforts, disobeys the fundamental rule of 
analysis and suffers no further derivatives of re- 
pressed material to emerge into consciousness. It is 
too much to expect that the patient should have a 
firm conviction of the curative power of analysis, 
but he may have come to the analyst with a certain 
amount of confidence and this, reinforced by the 
various factors in the positive transference which it 
is our business to evoke, makes him capable of doing 
his share. The effect of the unpleasurable impulses 
which he feels stirring in him when his defensive 
conflicts are once more roused may be that negative 
transferences gain the upper hand and break up the 
whole analytic situation. The patient now regards 
the analyst simply as an alien personality who makes 
disagreeable demands upon him and he behaves 
towards him exactly like a child who does not like a 
stranger and has no confidence in him. If the analyst 
tries to explain to the patient one of the distortions 
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which his defence has produced and to correct it, he 
meets with a complete lack of comprehension and 
an imperviousness to valid arguments. We see then 
that there really is a resistance to the discovery of 
resistances and that the defensive mechanisms do 
deserve the name which we originally gave them 
before they had been more closely examined: they 
are resistances not only to the bringing of id- 
contents into consciousness but also to the whole 
process of analysis and so to cure. 

The effect which the defensive activities produce 
within the ego is rightly described as “modification 
of the ego,” if by that we understand the deviation 
of the ego from an imaginary normal ego which 
would guarantee unswerving loyalty to the analytic 
compact. We can well believe what our daily ex- 
perience suggests, that the outcome of an analysis 
depends principally upon the strength and depth of 
the roots of the resistances constituting the ego- 
modification. Once more we realize the importance 
of the quantitative factor and once more we are 
reminded that analysis has only certain limited 
quantities of energy which it can employ to match 
against the hostile forces. And it does seem as if 
victory were really for the most part with the big 
battalions. 


Our next question will be whether all modifica- 
tion of the ego (in the sense in which we are using 
the term) is acquired during the defensive conflicts 
of early childhood. There can be no doubt about the 
answer. We have no reason to dispute the existence 
and importance of primary congenital variations in 
the ego. A single fact is decisive, namely, that every 
individual selects only certain of the possible de- 
fensive mechanisms and invariably employs those 
which he has selected. This suggests that each indi- 
vidual ego is endowed from the beginning with its 
own peculiar dispositions and tendencies, though it 
is true that we cannot predicate their nature and 
conditioning factors. Moreover, we know that we 
must not exaggerate the difference between in- 
herited and acquired characteristics into an antithe- 
sis; what was acquired by our ancestors is certainly 
an important part of what we inherit. When we 
speak of our “archaic heritage” we are generally 
thinking only of the id and we apparently assume 
that no ego is yet in existence at the beginning of 
the individual’s life. But we must not overlook the 
fact that id and ego are originally one, and it does 
not imply a mystical over-valuation of heredity if 
we think it credible that, even before the ego exists, 
its subsequent lines of development, tendencies and 
reactions are already determined. The psychological 
peculiarities of families, races and nations, even in 


their attitude towards analysis, admit of no other 
explanation, Indeed, analytic experience convinces 
us that particular psychical contents, such as sym- 
bolism, have no other source than hereditary trans- 
mission, and research in various fields of social psy- 
chology seems to justify the assumption that there 
are other, no less specialized, deposits from primi- 
tive human development present in our archaic 
heritage. 

When we recognize that the peculiarities of the 
ego which we detect in the form of resistances may 
be not only acquired in defensive conflicts but de- 
termined by heredity, the topographical differentia- 
tion between ego and id loses much of its value for 
our investigations. When we advance a step further 
in analytic experience we come upon resistances of 
another type, which we can no longer localize and 
which seem to be conditioned by certain funda- 
mental characteristics of the mental apparatus. I 
can give only a few examples of the type of resist- 
ance to which I refer: this whole field of inquiry is 
still bewilderingly strange and has not been suffi- 
ciently explored. We come across people, for in- 
stance, of whom we could say that they display a 
peculiar “adhesiveness of libido.” The processes 
which their analysis sets in motion are so much 
slower than in other people because they apparently 
cannot make up their minds to detach libidinal 
cathexes from one object and displace them to an- 
other, although we can find no particular reasons 
for this cathectic fidelity. Then we meet the opposite 
type, in which libido seems specially mobile: it 
readily enters upon the new cathexes suggested by 
the analysis, abandoning its former ones for these. 
The difference between the two types is comparable 
to that experienced by a sculptor according as he 
works in hard stone or soft clay. Unfortunately in 
the latter type the results of analysis often prove 
very evanescent; the new cathexes are soon aban- 
doned and one feels not as if one had been working 
in clay but as if one had been writing on water. “Wie 
gewonnen, so zerronnen,” (“Light come, light go.”) 
as the proverb says. 

In another group of patients we are surprised by 
an attitude which we can only put down to a loss of 
the plasticity we should expect, an exhaustion of the 
capacity for change and development. We are in- 
deed prepared for a certain degree of psychical in- 
ertia in analysis; when new paths are pointed out 
for the instinctual impulses, we almost invariably 
see an obvious hesitation in entering upon them. We 
have described this attitude, though perhaps not 
quite rightly, as “resistance from the id.” But in the 
cases which I have in mind all the mental processes, 
relations and distributions of energy are immutable, 
fixed and rigid. One finds the same state of affairs in 
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very old people, when it is explained by what is de- 
scribed as force of habit, the exhaustion of recep- 
tivity through a kind of psychical entropy; but I am 
thinking of people who are still young. Our theoreti- 
cal knowledge does not seem adequate to explain 
these types. Probably some element of a temporal 
nature is at work here, changes in some rhythm in 
the development of psychical life which we have 
not yet apprehended. 

In yet another group of cases the patients’ resist- 
ance to analysis and the obstacles in the way of 
therapeutic success are probably due to variations 
in the ego which spring from another and even 
deeper root. Here we come to the ultimate phenom- 
ena to which psychological research has penetrated 
—the behaviour of the two primal instincts, their 
distribution, fusion and defusion, things which we 
cannot imagine to be confined to a single province 
of the mental apparatus, whether it be id, ego or 
super-ego. Nothing impresses us more strongly in 
connection with the resistances encountered in an- 
alysis than the feeling that there is a force at work 
which is defending itself by all possible means 
against recovery and is clinging tenaciously to ill- 
ness and suffering. We have recognized that part of 
this force is the sense of guilt and the need for pun- 
ishment, and that is undoubtedly correct; we have 
localized it in the ego’s relation to the super-ego. 
But this is only one element in it, which may be de- 
scribed as psychically bound by the super-ego and 
which we thus perceive. We may suppose that other 
portions of the same force are at work, either bound 
or free, in some unspecified region of the mind. If 
we consider the whole picture made up of the phe- 
nomena of the masochism inherent in so many 
people, of the negative therapeutic reaction and of 
the neurotic’s sense of guilt, we shall have to aban- 
don the belief that mental processes are governed 
exclusively by a striving after pleasure. These phe- 
nomena are unmistakable indications of the exist- 
ence of a power in mental life which, according to 
its aim, we call the aggressive or destructive instinct 
and which we derive from the primal death-instinct 
of animate matter. It is not a question of an opti- 
mistic as opposed to a pessimistic theory of life. 
Only by the concurrent or opposing action of the 
two primal instincts—Eros and the death-instinct— 
never by one or the other alone, can the motley vari- 
ety of vital phenomena be explained. 

How the elements of these two species of instinct 
combine to fulfil the various vital functions, under 
what conditions such combinations grow looser and 
break up, what disturbances correspond to these 
changes and what feelings they evoke in the per- 
ceptual scale of the pleasure principle—these are 
problems whose elucidation would be the most valu- 


able achievement of psychological research. For the 
moment we must bow to those superior forces which 
foil our efforts. Even to exert a psychical influence 
upon a simple case of masochism is a severe tax on 
our powers. 

In studying the phenomena which testify to the 
activity of the instinct of destruction we are not 
confined to the observation of pathological ma- 
terial. There are countless facts in normal mental 
life which require this explanation, and the keener 
the power of our discernment the greater the abun- 
dance in which they present themselves to our 
notice. The subject is too novel and too important to 
be treated as a side-isue in this discussion; I will 
content myself with selecting a few specimens of 
these phenomena. 

Here is an example: It is well known that at all 
times there have been, as there still are, human be- 
ings who can take as their sexual objects persons of 
either sex without the one trend interfering with the 
other. We call these people bisexual and accept the 
fact of their existence without wondering much at it. 
But we have come to know that all human beings 
are bisexual in this sense and that their libido is dis- 
tributed between objects of both sexes, either in a 
manifest or a latent form. But the following point 
strikes us. While in the individuals I first mentioned 
the libidinal impulses can take both directions with- 
out producing a clash, in the other and more fre- 
quent cases the result is an irreconcilable conflict. A 
man’s heterosexuality will not tolerate homosexu- 
ality, and vice versa. If the former tendency is the 
stronger, it succeeds in keeping the latter in a state 
of latency and preventing its attaining satisfaction 
in actuality. On the other hand there is no greater 
danger for a man’s heterosexual function than dis- 
turbance by latent homosexuality. We might explain 
these facts by saying that each individual has only a 
given quantity of libido at his disposal and that the 
two rival trends have to contend for it. But it is not 
clear why these rivals should not regularly divide 
between them the available quantity of libido, ac- 
cording to their relative strength, since that is what 
does in fact happen in some cases. We are forced to 
conclude that there is something peculiar in the 
tendency to conflict, something which introduces a 
new element into the situation, independently of the 
quantity of libido. It is difficult to account for this 
spontaneous tendency to conflict exceptas the inter- 
vention of an element of free aggressiveness. , 

If we recognize that the case which I have just 
described is a manifestation of the destructive or 
aggressive instinct we are at once confronted with 
the question whether this notion should not be ex- 
tended to apply to other instances of conflict, or, in- 
deed, whether we ought not to review all our knowl- 
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edge or psychical conflict from this new angle. After 
all, we assume that, in the course of the development 
of human beings from their primitive state to civili- 
zation a considerable part of their aggressiveness is 
internalized or turned inwards; and, if this is so, 
internal conflicts would certainly be the correct 
equivalent of the external conflicts which have now 
ceased. I am well aware that the dualistic theory, 
according to which an instinct of death, destruction 
or aggression claims equal partnership with Eros as 
manifested in libido, has met with little general ac- 
ceptance and has not really established itself even 
among psycho-analysts. 


* * * 


Both in the therapeutic and character-analyses 
we are struck by the prominence of two themes 
which give the analyst an extraordinary amount of 
trouble. It soon becomes clear that some general 
principle is at work here. These two themes are 
connected with the difference between the sexes: 
one is characteristic of men and the other equally 
characteristic of women. In spite of the difference 
in their content there is an obvious correspondence 
between the two. Some fdctor common to both sexes 
is forced, by the difference between them, to express 
itself differently in the one and in the other. 

The two corresponding themes are, in women, 
envy for the penis—the striving after the possession 
of a male genital—and, in men, the struggle against 
their passive or feminine attitude towards other 
men. What is common to these two themes was 
singled out by early psycho-analytic nomenclature 
as an attitude to the castration complex. Sub- 
sequently Alfred Adler brought the term “mascu- 
line protest” into current use. It fits the case of men 
perfectly; but I think that, from the first, “repudia- 
tion of femininity” would have been the correct 
description of this remarkable feature in the psy- 
chical life of mankind. 

Supposing that we now try to introduce this no- 
tion into the structure of psycho-analytical theory 
we shall find that, by its very nature, this factor can- 
not occupy the same place in the case of both 
sexes. In males the masculine striving is from the 
beginning and throughout entirely ego-syntonic; the 
passive attitude, since it implies an acceptance of 
castration, is energetically repressed, and often the 
only indications of its existence are exaggerated 
over-compensations. In females also the striving 
after masculinity is ego-syntonic at a certain period, 
namely, in the phallic phase, before development 
in the direction of femininty has set in. But later 
it succumbs to that momentous process of repres- 
sion, the outcome of which (as has often been 
pointed out) determines the fortunes of the 
woman’s femininity. A great deal depends upon 


whether a sufficient amount of her masculinity- 
complex escapes repression and exercises a lasting 
influence on her character. Normally, large por- 
tions of that complex undergo transformation and 
contribute to the development of femininity: the 
unsatisfied wish for a penis should be converted into 
a wish for a child and for a man, who possesses a 
penis. Very often indeed, however, we find that 
the wish for masculinity persists in the unconscious 
and, in its repressed state, exercises a disturbing 
influence. 

As is plain from what has just been said, in both 
cases it is the attitude belonging to the sex opposite 
to the subject’s own which succumbs to repression. 
I have stated elsewhere® that it was Wilhelm Fliess 
who called my attention to this point. Fliess was 
inclined to regard the difference between the sexes 
as the true cause and original motive of repression. 
I can only repeat that I do not accept this view: 
I do not think we are justified in sexualizing repres- 
sion in this way—that is to say, in explaining it on 
a biological instead of a purely psychological basis. 

The paramount importance of these two themes 
—the wish for a penis in women and, in men, the 
struggle against passivity—did not escape the no- 
tice of Ferenczi. In the paper that he read in 1927 
he laid it down as a principle that in every success- 
ful analysis these two complexes must have been 
resolved.° From my own experience I would ob- 
serve that in this I think Ferenczi was asking a very 
great deal. At no point in one’s analytic work does 
one suffer more from the oppressive feeling that all 
one’s efforts have been in vain and from the sus- 
picion that one is “talking to the winds” than when 
one is trying to persuade a female patient to aban- 
don her wish for a penis on the ground of its being 
unrealizable, or to convince a male patient that a 
passive attitude towards another man does not al- 
ways signify castration and that in many relations 
in life it is indispensable. The rebellious over-com- 
pensation of the male produces one of the strongest 
transference-resistances. A man will not be subject 
to a father-substitute or owe him anything and he 
therefore refuses to accept his cure from the phy- 
sician. There is no analogous form of transference 
which can arise from the feminine wish for a penis, 
but it is the source of attacks of acute depression, 
because women patients feel an inner conviction 


5. ‘“A Child is being Beaten” ’ (1919), Collected Papers, 

6. “...in every male patient the sign that his castration- 
anxiety has been mastered must be forthcoming, and this 
sign is a sense of equality of rights with the analyst; and 
every female patient, if her cure is to rank as complete 
and permanent, must have finally conquered her mascu- 
linity-complex and become able to submit without bitter- 
ness to thinking in terms of her feminine role.” (Ferenczi, 
1928, 8.) 
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that the analysis will avail them nothing and that 
they will be none the better for it. We can only 
agree with them when we discover that their strong- 
est motive in coming for treatment was the hope that 
they might somehow stil] obtain a male organ, the 
lack of which is so painful to them. 

All this shows that the form of the resistance is 
immaterial: it does not matter whether it appears 
as a transference or not. The vital point is that it 
prevents any change from taking place—everything 
remains as it was. We often feel that, when we have 
reached the wish for a penis and the masculine pro- 
test, we have penetrated all the psychological strata 
and reached “bedrock” and that our task is accom- 
plished. And this is probably correct, for in the psy- 
chical field the biological factor is really the rock- 


II-THE STRUCTURE OF DEVIANT 
BEHAVIOR 


bottom. The repudiation of femininity must surely 
be a biological fact, part of the great riddle of 
sex.’ Whether and when we have succeeded in 
mastering this factor in an analysis is hard to de- 
termine. We must console ourselves with the cer- 
tainty that everything possible has been done to 
encourage the patient to examine and to change his 
attitude to the question. 


7. We must not be misled by the term ‘“‘masculine pro- 
test” into supposing that what the man repudiates is the 
attitude of passivity, or, as we may say, the social aspect 
of femininity. Such a notion is speedily contradicted by 
the observation that the attitude such men display towards 
women is often masochistic or actually slavish. What they 
reject is not passivity in general but passivity in relation 
to men. That is to say, the ‘“‘masculine protest” is in fact 
nothing other than fear of castration. 


1. Anomic Suicide 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


BUT SOCIETY is not only something at- 
tracting the sentiments and activities of individuals 
with unequal force. It is also a power controlling 
them. There is a relation between the way this regu- 
lative action is performed and the social suicide- 
rate. 


I 

It is a well-known fact that economic crises have 
an aggravating effect on the suicidal tendency. 

In Vienna, in 1873 a financial crisis occurred 
which reached its height in 1874; the number of 
suicides immediately rose. From 141 in 1872, they 
rose to 153 in 1873 and 216 in 1874. The increase 
in 1874 is 53 per cent above 1872 and 41 per cent 
above 1873. What proves this catastrophe to have 
been the sole cause of the increase is the special 
prominence of the increase when the crisis was 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, Suicide, trans. John 
A. Spaulding and George Simpson (Glencoe, IIl.: The Free 
Press, 1951), pp. 241-42, 243-44, 245, 246-51, 252-54, 
257, 258-61, 262-64, 265-66, 267-68, 269-72, with the 
permission of The Free Press. 


acute, or during the first four months of 1874. 
From January 1 to April 30 there had been 48 
suicides in 1871, 44 in 1872, 43 in 1873; there 
were 73 in 1874. The increase is 70 per cent (In 
1874 over 1873.) The same crisis occurring at the 
same time in Frankfurt-on-Main produced the same 
effects there. In the years before 1874, 22 suicides 
were committed annually on the average; in 1874 
there were 32, or 45 per cent more. 

The famous crash is unforgotten which took 
place on the Paris Bourse during the winter of 1882. 
Its consequences were felt not only in Paris but 
throughout France. From 1874 to 1886 the average 
annual increase was only 2 per cent; in 1882 it was 
7 per cent. Moreover, it was unequally distributed 
among the different times of year, occurring prin- 
cipally during the first three months or at the very 
time of the crash. Within these three months alone 
59 per cent of the total rise occurred. So distinctly 
is the rise the result of unusual circumstances that 
it not only is not encountered in 1881 but has dis- 
appeared in 1883, although on the whole the latter 
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year had a few more suicides than the preceding 
one: 
188) 1882 1883 


Annual total 6,74] 7,213 (plus 7%) 7,267 
First three months 1,589 1,770 (plus 11%) 1,604 


This relation is found not only in some excep- 
tional cases, but is the rule. The number of bank- 
ruptcies is a barometer of adequate sensitivity, re- 
flecting the variations of economic life. When they 
increase abruptly from year to year, some serious 
disturbance has certainly occurred. From 1845 to 
1869 there were sudden rises, symptomatic of crises, 
on three occasions. While the annual increase in the 
number of bankruptcies during this period is 3.2 
per cent, it is 26 per cent in 1847, 37 per cent in 
1854 and 20 per cent in 1861. At these three mo- 
ments, there is also to be observed an unusually 
rapid rise in the number of suicides. While the 
average annual increase during these 24 years was 
only 2 per cent, it was 17 per cent in 1847, 8 per 
cent in 1854 and 9 per cent in 1861. 

But to what do these crises owe their influence? Is 
it because they increase poverty by causing public 
wealth to fluctuate? Is life more readily renounced 
as it becomes more difficult? The explanation is 
seductively simple; and it agrees with the popular 
idea of suicide. But it is contradicted by facts. 


* * * 


So far is the increase in poverty from causing the 
increase in suicide that even fortunate crises, the 
effect of which is abruptly to enhance a country’s 
prosperity, affect suicide like economic disasters. 

The conquest of Rome by Victor-Emmanuel in 
1870, by definitely forming the basis of Italian 
unity, was the starting point for the country of a 
process of growth which is making it one of the 
great powers of Europe. Trade and industry received 
a sharp stimulus from it and surprisingly rapid 
changes took place. Whereas in 1876, 4,459 steam 
boilers with a total of 54,000 horse-power were 
enough for industrial needs, the number of ma- 
chines in 1887 was 9,983 and their horse-power of 
167,000 was threefold more. Of course the amount 
of production rose proportionately during the same 
time. Trade followed the same rising course; not 
only did the merchant marine, communications and 
transportation develop, but the number of persons 
and things transported doubled. As this generally 
heightened activity caused an increase in salaries 
(an increase of 35 per cent is estimated to have 
taken place from 1873 to 1889), the material com- 
fort of workers rose, especially since the price of 
bread was falling at the same time. Finally, accord- 
ing to calculations by Bodio, private wealth rose 


from 45 and a half billions on the average during the 
period 1875-80 to 51 billions during the years 
1880-85 and 54 billions and a half in 1885-90. 

Now, an unusual increase in the number of sui- 
cides is observed parallel with this collective renais- 
sance. From 1866 to 1870 they were roughly stable; 
from 1871 to 1877 they increased 36 per cent. There 
were in 


1864-70 29 suicides per million 
1871 31 suicides per million 
1872 33 suicides per million 
1873 36 suicides per million 
1874 37 suicides per million 
1875 34 suicides per million 
1876 36.5 suicides per million 
1877 40.6 suicides per million 


And since then the movement has continued. The 
total figure, 1,139 in 1877, was 1,463 in 1889, anew 
increase of 28 percent. . 

On the morrow of the war of 1870 a new acces- 
sion of good fortune took place. Germany was uni- 
fied and placed entirely under Prussian hegemony. 
An enormous war indemnity added to the public 
wealth; commerce and industry made great strides. 
The development of suicide was never so rapid. 
From 1875 to 1886 it increased 90 per cent, from 
3,278 cases to 6,212. 


* * * 


What proves still more conclusively that eco- 
nomic distress does not have the aggravating influ- 
ence often attributed to it, is that it tends rather to 
produce the opposite effect. There is very little sui- 
cide in Ireland, where the peasantry leads so 
wretched a life. Poverty-stricken Calabria has al- 
most no suicides; Spain has a tenth as many as 
France. Poverty may even be considered a protec- 
tion. In the various French departments the more 
people there are who have independent means, the 
more numerous are suicides. 


Average Number 
of Persons of In- 
dependent Means 

Departments Where, per 100,000 Inhabitants, per 1,000 Inhabi- 
Suicides Were Committed (1878-1887) tants in Each Group 


Suicides Number of — of Departments (18- 

Departments 86) 
From 48 to 43 5 127 
From 38 to 31 6 73 
From 30 to 24 6 69 
From 23 to 18 15 59 
From 17 to 13 18 49 
From 12to 8 26 49 
From 7to 3 10 42 

* * * 
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If therefore industrial or financial crises increase 
suicides, this is not because they cause poverty, since 
crises of prosperity have the same result; it is be- 
cause they are crises, that is, disturbances of the col- 
lective order.’ Every disturbance of equilibrium, 
even though it achieves greater comfort and a 
heightening of general vitality, is an impulse to vol- 
untary death. Whenever serious readjustments take 
place in the social order, whether or not due to a 
sudden growth or to an unexpected catastrophe, 
men are more inclined to self-destruction. How is 
this possible? How can something considered gen- 
erally to improve existence serve to detach men 
from it? 

For the answer, some preliminary considerations 
are required. 


iJ 


No living being can be happy or even exist unless 
his needs are sufficiently proportioned to his means. 
In other words, if his needs require more than can 
be granted, or even merely something of a different 
sort, they will be under continual friction and can 
only function painfully. Movements incapable of 
production without pain tend not to be reproduced. 
Unsatisfied tendencies atrophy, and as the impulse 
to live is merely the result of all the rest, it is bound 
to weaken as the others relax. 

In the animal, at least in a normal condition, this 
equilibrium is established with automatic spontane- 
ity because the animal depends on purely material 
conditions. All the organism needs is that the sup- 
plies of substance and energy constantly employed 
in the vital process should be periodically renewed 
by equivalent quantities; that replacement be equiv- 
alent to use. When the void created by existence in 
its own resources is filled, the animal, satisfied, asks 
nothing further. Its power of reflection is not suffi- 
ciently developed to imagine other ends than those 
implicit in its physical nature. On the other hand, as 
the work demanded of each organ itself depends on 
the general state of vital energy and the needs of 
organic equilibrium, use is regulated in turn by re- 
placement and the balance is automatic. The limits 
of one are those of the other; both are fundamental 
to the constitution of the existence in question, 
which cannot exceed them. 

This is not the case with man, because most of his 


1. To prove that an increase in prosperity diminishes 
suicides, the attempt has been made to show that they 
become less when emigration, the escape-valve of poverty, 
is widely practiced (See Legoyt, pp. 257-259). But cases 
are numerous where parallelism instead of inverse pro- 
portions exist between the two. In Italy from 1876 to 
1890 the number of emigrants rose from 76 per 100,000 in- 
habitants to 335, a figure itself exceeded between 1887 and 
1889. At the same time suicides did not cease to grow in 
numbers. 


needs are not dependent on his body or not to the 
same degree. Strictly speaking, we may consider 
that the quantity of material supplies necessary to 
the physical maintenance of a human life is subject 
to computation, though this be less exact than in the 
preceding case and a wider margin left for the free 
combinations of the will; for beyond the indispensa- 
ble minimum which satisfies nature when instinc- 
tive, a more awakened reflection suggests better 
conditions, seemingly desirable ends craving fulfill- 
ment. Such appetites, however, admittedly sooner 
or later reach a limit which they cannot pass. But 
how determine the quantity of well-being, comfort 
or luxury legitimately to be craved by a human be- 
ing? Nothing appears in man’s organic nor in his 
psychological constitution which sets a limit to such 
tendencies. The functioning of individual life does 
not require them to cease at one point rather than at 
another; the proof being that they have constantly 
increased since the beginnings of history, receiving 
more and more complete satisfaction, yet with no 
weakening of average health. Above all, how estab- 
lish their proper variation with different conditions 
of life, occupations, relative importance of services, 
etc.? In no society are they equally satisfied in the 
different stages of the social hierarchy. Yet human 
nature is substantially the same among all men, in 
its essential qualities. It is not human nature which 
can assign the variable limits necessary to our needs. 
They are thus unlimited so far as they depend on 
the individual alone. Irrespective of any external 
regulatory force, our capacity for feeling is in itself 
an insatiable and bottomless abyss. 

But if nothing external can restrain this capacity, 
it can only be a source of torment to itself. Unlim- 
ited desires are insatiable by definition and insatia- 
bility is rightly considered a sign of morbidity. Being 
unlimited, they constantly and infinitely surpass the 
means at their command: they cannot be quenched. 
Inextinguishable thirst is constantly renewed tor- 
ture. It has been claimed, indeed, that human ac- 
tivity naturally aspires beyond assignable limits and 
sets itself unattainable goals. But how can such an 
undetermined state be any more reconciled with the 
conditions of mental life than with the demands of 
physical life? All man’s pleasure in acting, moving 
and exerting himself implies the sense that his ef- 
forts are not in vain and that by walking he has ad- 
vanced. However, one does not advamee when one 
walks toward no goal, or—which is the same, thing 
—when his goal is infinity. Since the distance be- 
tween us and it is always the same, whatever road 
we take, we might as well have made the motions. 
without progress from the spot. Even our glances 
behind and our feeling of pride at the distance cov- 
ered can cause only deceptive satisfaction, since the 
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remaining distance is not proportionately reduced. 
To pursue a goal which is by definition unattainable 
is to condemn oneself to a state of perpetual unhap- 
piness. Of course, man may hope contrary to all 
reason, and hope has its pleasures even when un- 
reasonable. It may sustain him for a time; but it 
cannot survive the repeated disappointments of ex- 
perience indefinitely. What more can the future 
offer him than the past, since he can never reach a 
tenable condition nor even approach the glimpsed 
ideal? Thus, the more one has, the more one wants, 
since satisfactions received only stimulate instead 
of filling needs. Shall action as such be considered 
agreeable? First, only on condition of blindness to 
its uselesness. Secondly, for this pleasure to be felt 
and to temper and half veil the accompanying pain- 
ful unrest, such unending motion must at least al- 
ways be easy and unhampered. If it is interfered 
with only restlessness is left, with the lack of ease 
which it, itself, entails. But it would be a miracle if 
no insurmountable obstacle were never encoun- 
tered. Our thread of life on these conditions is pretty 
thin, breakable at any instant. 

To achieve any other,result, the passions first 
must be limited. Only then can they be harmonized 
with the faculties and satisfied. But since the indi- 
vidual has no way of limiting them, this must be 
done by some force exterior to him. A regulative 
force must play the same role for moral needs which 
the organism plays for physical needs. This means 
that the force can only be moral. The awakening of 
conscience interrupted the state of equilibrium of 
the animal’s dormant existence; only conscience, 
therefore, can furnish the means to re-establish it. 
Physical restraint would be ineffective; hearts can- 
not be touched by physio-chemical forces. So far as 
the appetites are not automatically restrained by 
physiological mechanisms, they can be halted only 
by a limit that they recognize as just. Men would 
never consent to restrict their desires if they felt jus- 
tified in passing the assigned limit. But, for reasons 
given above, they cannot assign themselves this law 
of justice. So they must receive it from an authority 
which they respect, to which they yield spontane- 
ously. Either directly,and as a whole, or through the 
agency of one of its organs, society alone can play 
this moderating role; for it is the only moral power 
superior to the individual, the authority of which 
he accepts. It alone has the power necessary to stip- 
ulate law and to set the point beyond which the pas- 
sions must not go. Finally, it alone can estimate the 
reward to be prospectively offered to every class of 
human functionary, in the name of the common in- 
terest. 

As a matter of fact, at every moment of history 
there is a dim perception, in the moral conscious- 


ness of societies, of the respective value of different 
social services, the relative reward due to each, and 
the consequent degree of comfort appropriate on 
the average to workers in each occupation. The dif- 
ferent functions are graded in public opinion and a 
certain coefficient of well-being assigned to each, 
according to its place in the hierarchy. According to 
accepted ideas, for example, a certain way of living 
is considered the upper limit to which a workman 
may aspire in his efforts to improve his existence, 
and there is another limit below which he is not 
willingly permitted to fall unless he has seriously 
bemeaned himself. Both differ for city and country 
workers, for the domestic servant and the day- 
laborer, for the business clerk and the official, etc. 
Likewise the man of wealth is reproved if he lives 
the life of a poor man, but also if he seeks the refine- 
ments of luxury overmuch. Economists may protest 
in vain; public feeling will always be scandalized if 
an individual spends too much wealth for wholly 
superfluous use, and it even seems that this severity 
relaxes only in times of moral disturbance.* A gen- 
uine regimen exists, therefore, although not always 
legally formulated, which fixes with relative preci- 
sion the maximum degree of ease of living to which 
each social class may legitimately aspire. However, 
there is nothing immutable about such a scale. It 
changes with the increase or decrease of collective 
revenue and the changes occurring in the moral 
ideas of society. Thus what appears luxury to one 
period no longer does so to another; and the well- 
being which for long periods was granted to a class 
only by exception and supererogation, finally ap- 
pears strictly necessary and equitable. 

Under this pressure, each in his sphere vaguely 
realizes the extreme limit set to his ambitions and 
aspires to nothing beyond. At least if he respects 
regulations and is docile to collective authority, that 
is, has a wholesome moral constitution, he feels that 
it is not well to ask more. Thus, an end and goal are 
set to the passions. Truly, there is nothing rigid nor 
absolute about such determination. The economic 
ideal assigned each class of citizens is itself confined 
to certain limits, within which the desires have free 
range. But it is not infinite. This relative limitation 
and the moderation it involves, make men contented 
with their lot while stimulating them moderately to 
improve it; and this average contentment causes the 
feeling of calm, active happiness, the pleasure in 
existing and living which characterizes health for 
societies as well as for individuals. Each person is 
then at least, generally speaking, in harmony with 


2. Actually, this is a purely moral reprobation and can 
hardly be judicially implemented. We do not consider any 
reestablishment of sumptuary laws desirable or even pos- 
sible. 
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his condition, and desires only what he may legiti- 
mately hope for as the normal reward of his activity. 
Besides, this does not condemn man to a sort of 
immobility. He may seek to give beauty to his life; 
but his attempts in this direction may fail without 
causing him to despair. For, loving what he has and 
not fixing his desire solely on what he lacks, his 
wishes and hopes may fail of what he has happened 
to aspire to, without his being wholly destitute. He 
has the essentials. The equilibrium of his happiness 
is secure because it is defined, and a few mishaps 
cannot disconcert him. 

But it would be of little use for everyone to recog- 
nize the justice of the hierarchy of functions estab- 
lished by public opinion, if he did not also consider 
the distribution of these functions just. The work- 
man is not in harmony with his social position if he 
is not convinced that he has his deserts. If he feels 
justified in occupying another, what he has would 
not satisfy him. So it is not enough for the average 
level of needs for each social condition to be regu- 
lated by public opinion, but another, more precise 
Tule, must fix the way in which these conditions are 
open to individuals. There is no society in which 
such regulation does not exist. It varies with times 
and places. Once it regarded birth as the almost ex- 
clusive principle of social classification; today it 
recognizes no other inherent inequality than heredi- 
tary fortune and merit. But in all these various 
forms its object is unchanged. It is also only possible, 
everywhere, as a restriction upon individuals im- 
posed by superior authority, that is, by collective 
authority. For it can be established only by requir- 
ing of one or another group of men, usually of all, 
sacrifices and concessions in the name of the public 
interest. 


* * * 


It is not true, then, that human activity can be 
released from all restraint. Nothing in the world 
can enjoy such a privilege. All existence being a part 
of the universe is relative to the remainder; its na- 
ture and method of manifestation accordingly de- 
pend not only on itself but on other beings, who 
consequently restrain and regulate it. Here there are 
only differences of degree and form between the 
mineral realm and the thinking person. Man’s char- 
acteristic privilege is that the bond he accepts is not 
physical but moral; that is, social. He is governed 
not by a material environment brutally imposed on 
him, but by a conscience superior to his own, the 
superiority of which he feels. Because the greater, 
better part of his existence transcends the body, he 
escapes the body’s yoke, but is subject to that of 
society. 

But when society is disturbed by some painful 


crisis or by beneficent but abrupt transitions, it is 
momentarily incapable of exercising this influence; 
thence come the sudden rises in the curve of suicides 
which we have pointed out above. 

In the case of economic disasters, indeed, some- 
thing like a declassification occurs which suddenly 
casts certain individuals into a lower state than their 
previous one. Then they must reduce their require- 
ments, restrain their needs, learn greater self-con- 
trol. All the advantages of social influence are lost 
so far as they are concerned; their moral education 
has to be recommenced. But society cannot adjust 
them instantaneously to this new life and teach them 
to practice the increased self-repression to which 
they are unaccustomed. So they are not adjusted to 
the condition forced on them, and its very prospect 
is intolerable; hence the suffering which detaches 
them from a reduced existence even before they 
have made trial of it. 

It is the same if the source of the crisis is an 
abrupt growth of power and wealth. Then, truly, as 
the conditions of life are changed, the standard ac- 
cording to which needs were regulated can no longer 
remain the same; for it varies with social resources, 
since it largely determines the share of each class of 
producers. The scale is upset; but a new scale can- 
not be immediately improvised. Time is required for 
the public conscience to reclassify men and things. 
So long as the social forces thus freed have not re- 
gained equilibrium, their respective values are un- 
known and so all regulation is lacking for a time. 
The limits are unknown between the possible and 
the impossible, what is just and what is unjust, legit- 
imate claims and hopes and those which are immod- 
erate. Consequently, there is no restraint upon 
aspirations. If the disturbance is profound, it affects 
even the principles controlling the distribution of 
men among various occupations. Since the relations 
between various parts of society are necessarily 
modified, the ideas expressing these relations must 
change. Some particular class especially favored by 
the crisis is no longer resigned to its former lot, and, 
on the other hand, the example of its greater good 
fortune arouses all sorts of jealousy below and about 
it. Appetites, not being controlled by a public opin- 
ion become disoriented, no longer recognize the 
limits proper to them. Besides, they are at the same 
time seized by a sort of natural erethi’m simply by 
the greater intensity of public life. With increased 
prosperity desires increase. At the very moment 
when traditional rules have lost their authority, the 
richer prize offered these appetites stimulates them 
and makes them more exigent and impatient of con- 
trol. The state of de-regulation or anomy is thus 
further heightened by passions being less disci- 
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plined, precisely when they need more disciplining. 

But then their very demands make fulfillment im- 
possible. Overweening ambition always exceeds the 
results obtained, great as they may be, since there is 
no warning to pause here. Nothing gives satisfaction 
and all this agitation is uninterruptedly maintained 
without appeasement. Above all, since this race for 
an unattainable goal can give no other pleasure but 
that of the race itself, if it is one, once it is inter- 
rupted the participants are left empty-handed. At 
the same time the struggle grows more violent and 
painful, both from being less controlled and because 
competition is greater. All classes contend among 
themselves because no established classification any 
longer exists. Effort grows, just when it becomes less 
productive. How could the desire to live not be 
weakened under such conditions? 

This explanation is confirmed by the remarkable 
immunity of poor countries. Poverty protects 
against suicide because it is a restraint in itself. No 
matter how one acts, desires have to depend upon 
resources to some extent; actual possessions are 
partly the criterion of those aspired to. So the less 
one has the less he is tempted to extend the range of 
his needs indefinitely. Lack of power, compelling 
moderation, accustoms men to it, while nothing ex- 
cites envy if no one has superfiuity. Wealth, on the 
other hand, by the power it bestows, deceives us 
into believing that we depend on ourselves only. Re- 
ducing the resistance we encounter from objects, it 
suggests the possibility of unlimited success against 
them. The less limited one feels, the more intol- 
erable all limitation appears. Not without reason, 
therefore, have so many religions dwelt on the ad- 
vantages and moral value of poverty. It is actually 
the best school for teaching self-restraint. Forcing 
us to constant self-discipline, it prepares us to accept 
collective discipline with equanimity, while wealth, 
exalting the individual, may always arouse the spirit 
of rebellion which is the very source of immorality. 
This, of course, is no reason why humanity should 
not improve its material condition. But though the 
moral danger involved in every growth of prosperity 
is not irremediable, it should not be forgotten. 


Hl 

If anomy never appeared except, as in the above 
instances, in intermittent spurts and acute crisis, it 
might cause the social suicide-rate to vary from 
time to time, but it would not be a regular, constant 
factor. In one sphere of social life, however—the 
sphere of trade and industry—it is actually in a 
chronic state. 


* * * 


Industrial and commercial functions are really 
among the occupations which furnish the greatest 


number of suicides. Almost on a level with the 
liberal professions, they sometimes surpass them; 
they are especially more afflicted than agriculture, 
where the old regulative forces still make their ap- 
pearance felt most and where the fever of business 
has least penetrated. Here is best recalled what was 
once the general constitution of the economic order. 
And the divergence would be yet greater if, among 
the suicides of industry, employers were distin- 
guished from workmen, for the former are probably 
most stricken by the state of anomy. The enormous 
rate of those with independent means (720 per mil- 
lion) sufficiently shows that the possessors of most 
comfort suffer most. Everything that enforces sub- 
ordination attenuates the effects of this state. At 
least the horizon of the lower classes is limited by 
those above them, and for this same reason their 
desires are more modest. Those who have only 
empty space above them are almost inevitably lost 
init, if no force restrains them. 


* * * 


Anomy, therefore, is a regular and specific factor 
in suicide in our modern societies; one of the springs 
from which the annual contingent feeds. So we have 
here a new type to distinguish from the others. It 
differs from them in its dependence, not on the way 
in which individuals are attached to society, but on 
how it regulates them. Egoistic suicide results from 
man’s no longer finding a basis for existence in life; 
altruistic suicide, because this basis for existence 
appears to man situated beyond life itself. The third 
sort of suicide, the existence of which has just been 
shown, results from man’s activity’s lacking regula- 
tion and his consequent sufferings. By virtue of its 
origin we shall assign this last variety the name of 
anomic suicide. 

Certainly, this and egoistic suicide have kindred 
ties. Both spring from society’s insufficient presence 
in individuals. But the sphere of its absence is not 
the same in both cases. In egoistic suicide it is defi- 
cient in truly collective activity, thus depriving the 
latter of object and meaning. In anomic suicide, so- 
ciety’s influence is lacking in the basically individual 
passions, thus leaving them without a check-rein. 
In spite of their relationship, therefore, the two 
types are independent of each other. We may offer 
society everything social in us, and still be unable to 
control our desires; one may live in an anomic state 
without being egoistic, and vice versa. These two 
sorts of suicide therefore do not draw their chief re- 
cruits from the same social environments; one has 
its principal field among intellectual careers, the 
world of thought—the other, the industrial or com- 
mercial world. 
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Table |—Comparison of European States from the Point of View of 
Both Divorce and Suicide 


Annual Divorces 


1,000 Marriages 


Suicides 
per Million 
Inhabitants 


per 


I. COUNTRIES WHERE DIVORCE AND SEPARATION ARE RARE 


Norway 0.54 (1875-80) 73 
Russia 1.6 (1871-77) 30 
England and Wales 1.3 (1871-79) 68 
Scotland 2.1 (1871-81) Sas 
lialy 3.05 (1871-73) 31 
Finland 3.9 (1875-79) 30.8 
Averages 2.07 46.5 
li. COUNTRIES WHERE DIVORCE AND SEPARATION ARE OF 
AVERAGE FREQUENCY 
Bavaria 5.0 (1881) 90.5 
Belgium 5.1 (1871-80) 68.5 
Holland 6.0 (1871-80) 35.5 
Sweden 6.4 (1871-80) 81 
Baden 6.5 (1874-79) 156.6 
France 7.5 (1871-79) 150 
Wurttemberg 8.4 (1876-78) 162.4 
Prussia 133 
Averages 6.4 109.6 


iI]. COUNTRIES WHERE DIVORCE AND SEPARATION ARE FREQUENT 


Kingdom of Saxony 
Denmark 
Switzerland 


Averages 


IV 


But economic anomy is not the only anomy which 
may give rise to suicide. 

The suicides occurring at the crisis of widowhood, 
of which we have already spoken are really due to 
domestic anomy resulting from the death of hus- 
band or wife. A family catastrophe occurs which 
affects the survivor. He is not adapted to the new 
situation in which he finds himself and accordingly 
offers less resistance to suicide. 

But another variety of anomic suicide should 
draw greater attention, both because it is more 
chronic and because it will serve to illustrate the 
nature and functions of marriage. 

In the Annales de demographie internationale 
(September 1882), Bertillon published a remark- 
able study of divorce, in which he proved the follow- 
ing proposition: throughout Europe the number of 
suicides varies with that of divorces and separations. 

If the different countries are compared from this 
twofold point of view, this parallelism is apparent 
(see Table I). Not only is the relation between the 


26.9 (1876-80) 299 
38 (1871-80) 258 
47 (1876-80) 216 
37.3 257 


averages evident, but the single irregular detail of 
any importance is that of Holland, where suicides 
are not as frequent as divorces. 

The law may be yet more vigorously verified if 
we compare not different countries but different 
provinces of a single country. Notably, in Switzer- 
land the agreement between the two series of phe- 
nomena is striking (see Table II). The Protestant 
cantons have the most divorces and also the most 
suicides. The mixed cantons follow, from both 
points of view, and only then come the Catholic 
cantons. Within each group the same agreements 
appear. 


* ae * 


One must seek the cause of this remarkable rela- 
tion, not in the organic predispositions of people but 
in the intrinsic nature of divorce. As our first propo- 
sition here we may assert: in all countries for which 
we have the necessary data, suicides of divorced 
people are immensely more numerous than those of 
other portions of the population. 
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Table II—Comparison of Swiss Cantons from the Point of View of 
Divorce and Suicide 


Divorces and 


Separations Suicides 


Divorces and 
Separations Suicides 


per 1,000 per per 1,000 per 
Marriages Million Marriages Million 
1. CATHOLIC CANTONS 
French and Italian 
Tessino 74 57 Freiburg 15.9 119 
Valais 4.0 47 
Averages ‘58 50 Averages 15.9 119 
German 
Uri Bee 60 Solothurn Siw! 205 
Upper Unterwalden 4.9 20 Inner Appenzell 18.9 158 
lower Unterwalden S174 1 Zug 14.8 87 
Schwyz 5.6 70 Luzern 13.0 100 
Averages 39 37.7 Averages 21.1 137.5 
Il. PROTESTANT CANTONS 
French 
Neufchatel 42.4 560 Vaud 43.5 352 
. German 
Bern 47.2 229 Schaffhausen 106.0 602 
Basel (city) 34.5 323 Outer Appenzell 100.7 213 
Basel (country) 33.0 288 Glaris 83.1 127 
Zurich 80.0 288 
Averages 38.2 280 Averages 92.4 307 
Il. CANTONS MIXED AS TO RELIGION 
Argau 40.0 195 Geneva 70:50 360 
Grisons 30.9 116 Saint Gall 57.6 179 
Averages 36.9 155 Averages 64.0 269 


Thus, divorced persons of both sexes kill them- 
selves between three and four times as often as mar- 
ried persons, although younger (40 years in France 
as against 46 years), and considerably more often 
than widowed persons in spite of the aggravation 


resulting for the latter from their advanced age. 
What is the explanation? 

There is no doubt that the change of moral and 
material regimen which is a consequence of divorce 
is of some account in this result. But it does not suffi- 


Suicides in a Million 


Unmarried 
Above 
15 Years Married Widowed Divorced 
Men Women Men Women Men Women Men Women 

Prussia (1887-1889) * 360 120 430 90 1,471 215 1,875 290 
Prussia (1883-1890) * 388 129 498 100 552 194 1,952 328 
Baden (1885-1893) 458 93 460 85 Wale dal 1,328 aA 
Saxony (1847-1858) ate sreis 481 120 1,242 240 3,102 312 
Saxony (1876) 555.187 821 146 eraivin se ware Cheesy 389 
Wurttemberg (1846-1860) S06 wie 226 52 530 97 1,298 281 
Wurttemberg (1873-1892) 251 218F 405+ 7967 


* There appears to be some error in the figures for Prussia here.—Ed 


¢ Men and women combined.—Ed. 
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ciently explain the matter. Widowhood is indeed as 
complete a disturbance of existence as divorce; it 
usually even has much more unhappy results, since 
it was not desired by husband and wife, while di- 
vorce is usually a deliverance for both. Yet divorced 
persons who, considering their age, should commit 
suicide only one half as often as widowed persons, 
do so more often everywhere, even twice as often in 
certain countries. This aggravation, to be repre- 
sented by a coefficient between 2.5 and 4, does not 
depend on their changed condition in any way. 

Let us refer to one of the propositions established 
above to discover the causes of this fact. In the third 
chapter of Book II, we saw that in a given society 
the tendency of widowed persons to suicide was a 
function of the corresponding tendency of married 
persons. While the latter are highly protected, the 
former enjoy an immunity less, to be sure, but still 
considerable, and the sex best protected by marriage 
is also that best protected in the state of widowhood. 
Briefly, when conjugal society is dissolved by the 
death of one of the couple, the effects which it had 
with reference to suicide continue to be felt in part 
by the survivor. Then, however, is it not to be sup- 
posed that the same thing takes place when the 
marriage is interrupted, not by death, but by a ju- 
dicial act, and that the aggravation which afflicts 
divorced persons is a result not of the divorce but 
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of the marriage ended by divorce? It must be con- 
nected with some quality of the matrimonial society, 
the influence of which the couple continue to ex- 
perience even when separated. If they have so 
strong an inclination to suicide, it is because they 
were already strongly inclined to it while living to- 
gether and by the very effect of their common life. 

Admitting so much, the correspondence between 
divorces and suicides becomes explicable. Actually, 
among the people where divorce is common, this 
peculiar effect of marriage in which divorce shares 
must necessarily be very wide-spread; for it is not 
confined to households predestined to legal separa- 
tion. If it reaches its maximum intensity among 
them, it must also be found among the others, or the 
majority of the others, though to a lesser degree. For 
just as where there are many suicides, there are 
many attempted suicides, and just as mortality can- 
not grow without morbidity increasing simultane- 
ously, so wherever there are many actual divorces 
there must be many households more or less close 
to divorce. The number of actual divorces cannot 
rise, accordingly, without the family condition pre- 
disposing to suicide also developing and becoming 
general in the same degree, and thus the two phe- 
nomena naturally vary in the same general direc- 
tion. 

Not only does this hypothesis agree with every- 


Table lil—Influence of Divorce on the Immunity of Married Persons 


Suicides per Million Persons 


Unmarried Coefficient of Preservation 
Men Above Married of Married with Reference 
Country 15 Years Men to Unmarried Men 
Where divorce does not exist 
Italy (1884-88) 145 88 1.64 
France (1863-68) * 273 245.7 1.11 
Where divorce is common 
Baden (1885-93) 458 460 0.99 
Prussia (1883-90) 388 498 0.77 
Prussia (1887-89) 364 431 0.83 


Per one hundred suicides of every 


Where divorce is very 27.5 
frequent f 
Saxony (1879-80) 


Unmarried men 


42.10 


marital status. 
Unmarried men 


Married men 
52:5 0.63 


Per one hundred male inhabitants of 
every marital status. 


Married men ec 
52.47 


* We take this distant period because divorce did not exist at all at the time. The law of 
1884 re-establishing it seems, however, up to the present, to have had no perceptible effects 
on the suicides of married men; their coefficient of preservation had not appreciably changed 
in 1888-92; an institution does not produce its effects in so short a time. 

t For Saxony we have only the relative numbers given above and taken from Oettingen; 
they are enough for the purpose. In Legoyt (p. 171) other data will be found likewise proving 
that in Saxony married persons have a higher rate than unmarried. Legoyt himself notes this 


with surprise. 
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thing demonstrated above but it is susceptible of 
direct proof. Indeed, if it is well-founded, married 
persons in countries where divorces are numerous 
must have less immunity against suicide than where 
marriage is indissoluble. This is the net result of the 
facts, at least so far as husbands are concerned as 
appears from Table III. Italy, a Catholic country in 
which divorce is unknown, is also the country with 
the highest coefficient of preservation for husbands; 
it is less in France, where separations have always 
been more frequent, and can be seen to diminish as 
we pass to countries where divorce is more widely 
practiced. 


* * 


This is one more proof that the large number of 
suicides in countries where divorce is widespread 
has no reference to any organic predisposition, espe- 
cially to the number of unstable people. For if such 
were the real cause, it would affect unmarried as 
well as married men. Now the latter are actually 
those most affected. The origin of the evil is there- 
fore undoubtedly to be sought, as we have supposed, 
in some peculiarity either of marriage or of family 
life. It remains for us to choose between the last two 
hypotheses. Is the lesser immunity of husbands due 
to the condition of domestic society, or to that of 
matrimonial society? Is the family morale inferior 
or the conjugal bond not all that it should be? 

A first fact which makes the former explanation 
improbable is that among peoples where divorce is 
most frequent the birth-rate is very high and, con- 
sequently, the density of the domestic group is also 
very high. Now we know that where the family is 


* 
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dense, family spirit is usually strong. There is reason 
to believe, then, that the cause of the phenomenon 
is to be sought in the nature of marriage. 

Actually, if it were imputable to the constitution 
of the family, wives should also be less protected 
from suicide in countries where divorce is current 
than in those where it is rare; for they are as much 
affected by the poor state of domestic relations as 
husbands. Exactly the reverse is the truth. The co- 
efficient of preservation of married women rises 
proportionately to the fall of that of husbands, or in 
proportion as divorces are more frequent and vice 
versa. The more often and easily the conjugal bond 
is broken, the more the wife is favored in compari- 
son with the husband (see Table IV). 

The inversion between the two series of coeffi- 
cients is remarkable. In countries where there is no 
divorce, the wife is less protected than the husband; 
but her inferiority is greater in Italy than in France, 
where the matrimonial tie has always been more 
easily broken. On the contrary, wherever divorce is 
practiced (Baden), the husband is less protected 
than the wife, and the latter’s advantage increases 
regularly with the increase in the frequency of di- 
vorce. 

a 


* * 


Comparison of the Seine with other French de- 
partments confirms this law in a striking manner. In 
the provinces, where there is less divorce, the av- 
erage coefficient of married women is only 1.49; it 
is therefore only half the average coefficient of hus- 
bands, which is 2.88. In the Seine the relation is 
reversed. The immunity of men is only 1.56 and 


Table !V—Influence of Divorce on the Immunity of Married Women* 


Suicides per Coefficient of How Many How Many 
Million Preservation Times Times 
Husbands’ Wives’ 
Unmarried Coefficient Coefficient 
Women Over Above Above 
16 Years Wives Wives Husbands Wives’ Husbands’ 
Italy 21 ae 0.95 1.64 | 7/7 
France 59 62.5 0.96 1.11 Val iis 
Baden 93 85 1.09 0.99 1.10 
Prussia 129 100 1.29 0.77 1.67 
Prussia 
(1887-89) 120 90 1.33 0.83 1.60 
Per 100 suicides of every 
marital status. 
Unmarried 
Women Wives 
Saxony 35.3 42.6 
Per 100 inhabitants of every 
marital status. 
Unmarried 
Women Wives 
37.97 49.74 1.19 0.63 1.73 


* The periods are the same as in Table If. 
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Provinces Containing, per 100,000 Married Persons 


Coefficient 
of Coefficient Coefficient 
Preserva- From 371 of Preser- From 229 of Preser- 
From 810 to tion of to 324 vation of to 116 vation of 
405 Divorced Wives Divorced Wives Divorced Wives 
Berlin 72 Pomerania 1 Posen u 
Brandenburg 1.75 Silesia 1.18 Hesse 1.44 
East Prussia 1.50 West Prussia ] Hanover 0.90 
Saxony 2.08 Schleswig 1.20 Rhineland 1.25 
Westphalia 0.80 


even 1.44 if we omit the uncertain figures referring 
to the period of from 20 to 25 years; the immunity 
of women is 1.79. The woman’s situation in relation 
to the husband’s there is thus more than twice as 
good as in the departments. 

The same result is obtained by comparing the 
various provinces of Prussia: 

All the coefficients of the first group are distinctly 
above those of the second, and the lowest are found 
in the third. The only anomaly is Hesse, where, for 
unknown reasons, married women have a consid- 
erable immunity although divorced persons are 
few in number. (It has been necessary to classify 
these provinces by the number of divorced persons 
recorded, the number of annual divorces not having 
been available. ) 


* * * 


Accordingly, the following law may be regarded 
as beyond dispute: From the standpoint of suicide, 
marriage is more favorable to the wife the more 
widely practiced divorce is; and vice versa. 

From this proposition, two consequences flow. 

First, only husbands contribute to the rise in the 
suicide rate observable in societies where divorces 
are frequent, wives on the contrary committing sui- 
cide more rarely than elsewhere. If, then, divorce 
can only develop with the improvement of woman’s 
moral situation, it cannot be connected with an un- 
favorable state of domestic society calculated to 
aggravate the tendency to suicide; for such an ag- 
gravation should occur in the case of the wife, as 
well as of the husband. A lowering of family 
morale cannot have such opposite effects on the 
two sexes: it cannot both favor the mother and seri- 
ously afflict the father. Consequently, the cause of 
the phenomenon which we are studying is found in 
the state of marriage and not in the constitution of 
the family. And indeed, marriage may very possibly 
act in an opposite way on husband and wife. For 
though they have the same object as parents, as 
partners their interests are different and often hos- 


tile. In certain societies therefore, some peculiarity 
of the matrimonial institution may very well benefit 
one and harm the other. All of the above tends to 
show that this is precisely the case with divorce. 

Secondly, for the same reason we have to reject 
the hypothesis that this unfortunate state of mar- 
riage, with which divorces and suicides are closely 
connected, is simply caused by more frequent do- 
mestic disputes; for no such cause could increase 
the woman’s immunity, any more than could the 
loosening of the family tie. If, where divorce is com- 
mon, the number of suicides really depends on the 
number of conjugal disputes, the wife should suffer 
from them as much as the husband. There is noth- 
ing in this situation to afford her exceptional im- 
munity. The hypothesis is the less tenable since di- 
vorce is usually asked for by the wife from the hus- 
band (in France, 60 per cent of divorces and 83 per 
cent of separations). Accordingly, domestic trou- 
bles are most often attributable to the man. Then, 
however, it would not be clear why, in countries of 
frequent divorce, the husband kills himself with 
greater frequency because he causes his wife more 
suffering, and the wife kills herself less often be- 
cause her husband makes her suffer more. Nor is it 
proven that the number of conjugal dissensions in- 
creases in the same measure with divorce. 

If we discard this hypothesis, only one other re- 
mains possible. The institution of divorce must itself 
cause suicide through its effect on marriage. 

After all, what is marriage? A regulation of sexual 
relations, including not merely the physical instincts 
which this intercourse involves but the feelings of 
every sort gradually engrafted by civilization on the 
foundation of physical desire. For among us love is 
a far more mental than organic fact. A man locks to 
a woman, not merely to the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse. Though this natural proclivity has been the 
germ of all sexual evolution, it has become increas- 
ingly complicated with aesthetic and moral feelings, 
numerous and varied, and today it is only the small- 
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est element of the total complex process to which it 
has given birth. Under the influence of these intel- 
lectual elements it has itself been partially freed 
from its physical nature and assumed something like 
an intellectual one. Moral reasons as well as physical 
needs impel love. Hence, it no longer has the regu- 
lar, automatic periodicity which it displays in ani- 
mals. A psychological impulse may awaken it at 
any time: it is not seasonal. But just because these 
various inclinations, thus changed, do not directly 
depend upon organic necessities, social regulation 
becomes necessary. They must be restrained by soci- 
ety since the organism has no means of restraining 
them. This is the function of marriage. It completely 
regulates the life of passion, and monogamic mar- 
Triage more strictly than any other. For by forcing a 
man to attach himself forever to the same woman it 
assigns a strictly definite object to the need for love, 
and closes the horizon. 

This determination is what forms the state of 
moral equilibrium from which the husband benefits. 
Being unable to seek other satisfactions than those 
permitted, without transgressing his duty, he re- 
stricts his desires to therh. The salutary discipline to 
which he is subjected makes it his duty to find his 
happiness in his lot, and by doing so supplies him 
with the means. Besides, if his passion is forbidden 
to stray, its fixed object is forbidden to fail him; the 
obligation is reciprocal. Though his enjoyment is 
restricted, it is assured and this certainty forms his 
mental foundation. The lot of the unmarried man is 
different. As he has the right to form attachment 
wherever inclination leads him, he aspires to every- 
thing and is satisfied with nothing. This morbid de- 
sire for the infinite which everywhere accompanies 
anomy may as readily assail this as any other part of 
our consciousness; it very often assumes a sexual 
form which was described by Musset. (See Rolla 
and in Namouna the portrait of Don Juan.) When 
one is no longer checked, one becomes unable to 
check one’s self. Beyond experienced pleasures one 
senses and desires others; if one happens almost to 
have exhausted the range of what is possible, one 
dreams of the impossible; one thirsts for the non- 
existent. How can the feelings not be exacerbated 
by such unending pursuit? For them to reach that 
state, one need not even have infinitely multiplied 
the experiences of love and lived the life of a Don 
Juan. The humdrum existence of the ordinary bach- 
elor suffices. New hopes constantly awake, only to 
be deceived, leaving a trail of weariness and disil- 
lusionment behind them. How can desire, then, be- 
come fixed, being uncertain that it can retain what 
it attracts; for the anomy is twofold. Just as the per- 
son makes no definitive gift of himself, he has defini- 


tive title to nothing. The uncertainty of the future 
plus his own indeterminateness therefore condemns 
him to constant change. The result of it all is a state 
of disturbance, agitation and discontent which in- 
evitably increases the possibilities of suicide. 

Now divorce implies a weakening of matrimonial 
regulation. Where it exists, and especially where law 
and custom permit its excessive practice, marriage 
is nothing but a weakened simulacrum of itself; it 
is an inferior form of marriage. It cannot produce its 
useful effects to the same degree. Its restraint upon 
desire is weakened; since it is more easily disturbed 
and superceded, it controls passion Jess and passion 
tends to rebel. It consents less readily to its assigned 
limit. The moral calmness and tranquility which 
were the husband’s strength are less; they are re- 
placed to some extent by an uneasiness which keeps 
a man from being satisfied with what he has. Be- 
sides, he is the less inclined to become attached to 
his present state as his enjoyment of it is not com- 
pletely sure: the future is less certain. One cannot 
be strongly restrained by a chain which may be 
broken on one side or the other at any moment. One 
cannot help looking beyond one’s own position 
when the ground underfoot does not feel secure. 
Hence, in the countries where marriage is strongly 
tempered by divorce, the immunity of the married 
man is inevitably less. As he resembles the unmar- 
ried under this regime, he inevitably loses some of 
his own advantages. Consequently, the total number 
of suicides rises. 

But this consequence of divorce is peculiar to the 
man and does not affect the wife. Woman’s sexual 
needs have less of a mental character because, gen- 
erally speaking, her mental life is less developed. 
These needs are more closely related to the needs of 
the organism, following rather than leading them, 
and consequently find in them an efficient restraint. 
Being a more instinctive creature than man, woman 
has only to follow her instincts to find calmness and 
peace. She thus does not require so strict a social 
regulation as marriage, and particularly as mono- 
gamic marriage. Even when useful, such a disci- 
pline has its inconveniences. By fixing the conjugal 
state permanently, it prevents all retreat, regardless 
of consequences. By limiting the horizon, it closes all 
egress and forbids even legitimate hope. Man him- 
self doubtless suffers from this immutability; but for 
him the evil is largely compensated by the advan- 
tages he gains in other respects. Custom, moreover, 
grants him certain privileges which allow him in 
some measure to lessen the strictness of the regime. 
There is no compensation or relief for the woman. 
Monogamy is strictly obligatory for her, with no 
qualification of any sort, and, on the other hand, 
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marriage is not in the same degree useful to her for 
limiting her desires, which are naturally limited, and 
for teaching her to be contented with her lot; but it 
prevents her from changing it if it becomes intoler- 
able. The regulation therefore is a restraint to her 
without any great advantages. Consequently, every- 
thing that makes it more flexible and lighter can 
only better the wife’s situation. So divorce protects 
her and she has frequent recourse to it. 


* * * 


The state of conjugal anomy, produced by the 
institution of divorce, thus explains the parallel de- 
velopment of divorces and suicides. Accordingly, 
the suicides of husbands which increase the num- 
ber of voluntary deaths in countries where there 
are many divorces, form a division of anomic sui- 
cide. They are not the result of the existence of 
more bad husbands or bad wives in these societies, 
that is, of more unhappy households. They result 
from a moral structure sui generis, itself caused by 
a weakening of matrimonial regulation. This struc- 
ture, established by marriage, by surviving it pro- 
duces the exceptional tendency to suicide shown 
by divorced men. But we do not mean that this 
enervation of the regulation is created out of whole 
cloth by the legal establishment of divorce. Divorce 
is never granted except out of respect for a pre- 
existing state of customs. If the public conscience 
had not gradually decided that the indissolubility of 
the conjugal bond is unreasonable, no legislator 
would ever have thought of making it easier to 
break up. Matrimonial anomy may therefore exist 
in public opinion even without being inscribed in 
law. On the other hand, only when it has assumed 
a legal form, can it produce all its consequences. 
So long as the marriage law is unmodified, it at 
least serves considerably to restrict the passions; 
above all, it opposes the increase of the taste for 
anomy merely by reproof. That is why anomy has 
pronounced and readily recognizable effects only 
where it has become a legal institution. 


* * * 


Finally, several facts established in Chapter IIT° 
of this very book are explained by the theory just 
set forth and consequently help to verify it. 

We saw in that chapter that marriage in France, 
by itself and irrespective of family, gives man a 
coefficient of preservation of 1.5. We know now to 
what this coefficient corresponds. It represents the 
advantages obtained by a man from the regulative 
influence exerted upon him by marriage, from the 
moderation it imposes on his inclinations and from 
his consequent moral well-being. But at the same 


3. Chapter III dealt with Egoistic Suicide [N.D.£.] 


time we noted that in the same country the condi- 
tion of a married woman was, on the contrary, 
made worse with respect to suicide unless the ad- 
vent of children corrects the ill effects of marriage 
for her. We have just stated the reason. Not that 
man is naturally a wicked and egoistic being whose 
role in a household is to make his companion suf- 
fer. But in France where, until recently, marriage 
was not weakened by divorce, the inflexible rule it 
imposed on women was a very heavy, profitless 
yoke for them. Speaking generally, we now have 
the cause of that antagonism of the sexes which pre- 
vents marriage favoring them equally: their in- 
terests are contrary; one needs restraint and the 
other liberty. 

Furthermore, it does seem that at a certain time 
of life man is affected by marriage in the same way 
as woman, though for different reasons. If, as we 
have shown, very young husbands kill themselves 
much more often than unmarried men of the same 
age, it is doubtless because their passions are too 
vehement at that period and too self-confident to 
be subjected to so severe a rule. Accordingly, this 
rule seems to them an unendurable obstacle against 
which their desire dashes and is broken. This is 
probably why marriage produces all its beneficent 
effects only when age, supervening, tempers man 
somewhat and makes him feel the need of disci- 
pline.* 

Finally, in this same Chapter HI we saw that 
where marriage favors the wife rather than the hus- 
band, the difference between the sexes is always 
less than when the reverse is true. This proves that, 
even in those societies where the status of matri- 
mony is wholly in the woman’s favor, it does her 
less service than it does man where it is he that prof- 
its more by it. Woman can suffer more from mar- 
riage if it is unfavorable to her than she can bene- 
fit by it if it conforms to her interest. This is be- 


4. It is even probable that marriage in itself produces 
a prophylactic effect only later, after the age of thirty. 
Actually, until that age, childless married men commit 
as many suicides in absolute numbers as married men with 
children, 6.6 from 20 to 25 years, for both, and from 25 
to 30 years, 33 for the former and 34 for the latter. Of 
course, however, marriages with children are much more 
common than infertile marriages at this period. The tend- 
ency of the husbands of the latter marriages to suicide must 
therefore be several times as strong as that*of husbands 
with children; or very close in intensity to that of un- 
married men. Unfortunately we can only form hypotheses 
on the subject; for, as the census does not give the popula- 
tion of husbands without children for each age, as distinct 
from husbands with children, we cannot calculate separately 
the rate of each for each period of life. We can give only the 
absolute numbers, as we have them from the Ministry of 
Justice for 1889-91. We have reproduced them in a special 
table to be found at the close of this work. This gap in 
census-taking is most regrettable. 
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cause she has less need of it. This is the assump- 
tion of the theory just set forth. The results ob- 
tained previously and those arising from the pres- 
ent chapter therefore combine and check each other 
mutually. 

Thus we reach a conclusion quite different from 
the current idea of marriage and its role. It is sup- 
posed to have been originated for the wife, to pro- 
tect her weakness against masculine caprice. Mo- 
nogamy, especially, is often represented as a sacri- 
fice made by man of his polygamous instincts, to 
raise and improve woman’s condition in marriage. 
Actually, whatever historical causes may have made 
him accept this restriction, he benefits more by it. 
The liberty he thus renounces could only be a source 
of torment to him. Woman did not have the same 
reasons to abandon it and, in this sense, we may say 


that by submitting to the same rule, it was she who 
made a sacrifice.® 


5. The above considerations show that there is a type of 
suicide the opposite of anomic suicide, just as egoistic and 
altruistic suicides are opposites. It is the suicide deriving 
from excessive regulation, that of persons with futures 
pitilessly blocked and passions violently choked by oppres- 
sive discipline. It is the suicide of very young husbands, of 
the married woman who is childless. So, for completeness’ 
sake, we should set up a fourth suicidal type. But it has so 
little contemporary importance and examples are so hard 
to find aside from the cases just mentioned that it seems 
useless to dwell upon it. However it might be said to have 
historical interest. Do not the suicides of slaves, said to 
be frequent under certain conditions (See Corre, Le crime 
en pays creoles, p. 48), belong to this type, or all suicides 
attributable to excessive physical or moral despotism? To 
bring out the ineluctible and inflexible nature of a rule 
against which there is no appeal, and in contrast with the 
expression “anomy” which has just been used, we might 
call it fatalistic suicide. 


2. Social Patterns and the Gang 


BY FREDERIC M2 THRASHER 


IN THOSE INTERSTITIAL sections of 
Chicago where neglect and suppression of boyhood 
combine to produce gangs, there abound adult social 
patterns of crime and vice which are naturally re- 
flected in the activities of the unsupervised gang or 
gang club. In the poverty belt, the deteriorating 
neighborhood, and the slum there is little under- 
standing of the interests of boys or the situations 
they meet in everyday life. So far as immigrant com- 
munities are concerned the parents were reared for 
the most part in rural or semirural Old World com- 
munities controlled by tradition and with few new 
and disturbing situations to be met. Their children 
on the streets of Chicago come into contact with a 
motley collection of diverse customs on the one 
hand and new situdtions on the other. Hence, they 
have needs of which their parents never heard. 

The larger community of gangland is no better 
able to provide for the boy than is the immigrant 
family. While the mobility of these areas affords 
him a considerable range of contacts, these are in 
the main demoralizing. Attempts of the American 


Reprinted from Frederic M. Thrasher, The Gang (2d 
rev. ed.; Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1927), 
pp. 252-56, 265, 277-79, 280, 281, 284, 286, 291-92, 293- 
95, 297-98, 304-6, with the permission of the author. 


community to deal with the situation have taken 
the form of settlements and various boys’ clubs, but 
while the work of such agencies has been construc- 
tive, they are far too few in number to meet the 
needs of such a vast territory. 

Hence, without wholesome direction for the most 
part from the home or the larger community, the 
gang adopts the patterns which have prestige in its 
own social environment, selecting those which ap- 
peal to it and setting them up to be followed by its 
own members in so far as the group controls them. 


THE ISOLATION OF GANGLAND 


Some degree of isolation is common to almost 
every vocational, religious, or cultural group of a 
large city. Each develops its own sentiments, atti- 
tudes, codes, even its own words, which are at best 
only partially intelligible to others. Between gang- 
land and the conventionalized American commu- 
nity exists this barrier of unsympathetic social blind- 
ness, this inability of either to enter understand- 
ingly into the life of the other. The social world of 
the gang boy suffers from this isolation and the boy 
himself lacks contacts which would help prepare 
him for participation in the activities of a conven- 
tional social order. 
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A large part of this isolation is due to the fact 
that in Chicago he usually lives in an immigrant 
colony, which is itself an isolated social world. Im- 
migrant participation in American life is not en- 
couraged by the American community. Contacts 
with Americans are usually superficial and dis- 
heartening and for the child are limited to certain 
official contact with school teachers, employers, or 
police. It often happens also that the immigrant 
community resists Americanization in order to ex- 
alt the values of a nationality that has been op- 
pressed abroad. Hence, the children of the foreign 
born do not come into contact with the best in 
American life, but, when they escape parental con- 
trol and follow their own impulses, become Ameri- 
canized only with reference to our vices. 

The significance of this lack of cultural commun- 
ion with the world at large can hardly be overem- 
phasized in explaining the life and organization of 
the gang. Almost everything—history, geography, 
art, music, and government—that is the common 
knowledge of the schoolboy of the middle classes, is 
entirely beyond the ken and experience of the gang 
boy. He moves only in his own universe and other 
regions are clothed in nebulous mystery. He is only 
vaguely aware of them, for they rarely cut his plane. 
There are exceptions, of course, for some gangs are 
less isolated than others, but this description is char- 
acteristic of the great majority. 

As a result, the gang boy does not participate in 
civic affairs, nor does he have much part in the life 
of his own isolated community. He knows little of 
the outside world except its exteriors. He views it 
usually as a collection of influences that would sup- 
press him and curtail his activities with laws and 
police, cells and bars. In one way or another he is 
denied effective access to the larger cultural herit- 
ages of the dominant social order. 


SOCIAL PATTERNS AND THE MORALITY OF THE GANG 


In developing their own organization, gang boys 
cannot go beyond their experiences, and hence their 
codes and chosen activities must be studied with ref- 
erence to the moral codes and activities. they meet 
in the communities where they live. Gang morality 
develops from the interpretation or definition which 
the gang, in the light of its previous experience, puts 
upon events. 

The definition of the situation, which in its social 
aspects represents morality, has been stated by Wil- 
liam I. Thomas. Every self-determined act is per- 
formed in the light of the individual’s examination 
and deliberation; this results in the individual defi- 
nition of the situation. Definitions of the situation 
have already been established, however, by the 
groups into which the child is born and there is 


little chance to change these to meet individual 
whims. There is always, therefore, a conflict be- 
tween individual wishes and the definitions, which 
have been worked out as the result of social ex- 
perience for the safety of the group. Thus moral 
codes arise to curb the individual pursuit of pleas- 
ure. “Morality is thus the generally accepted defi- 
nition of the situation, whether expressed in public 
opinion and unwritten law, in a formal legal code, 
or in religious commandments and prohibitions.” 

The definition of the situation for the gang boy 
must emanate largely from the disorderly life of 
the economic, moral, and cultural frontiers of which 
gangland is a manifestation. The problem of gang 
morality, therefore, may be stated largely in terms 
of the patterns which prevail in the immediate so- 
cial environment. 

The mechanism by which the gang boy molds 
his life according to the patterns he knows by ex- 
perience is not wholly one of rational choice. The 
process is common to all social life and is found in 
the adoption by children of the ways of their par- 
ents. It is the same unreflective process by which 
the child builds up the verbal habit organization 
represented in language. 

Likewise, the play of children generally tends to 
follow the adult patterns. In Spain, for example, the 
boys play at bullfighting rather than at baseball, 
while the Ku Klux Klan has had its infantile coun- 
terpart in the play of American children.* 

So, also, the exploits of the gang tend to follow 
patterns in its own social world. The underlying 
principles and mechanisms of gang behavior are 
the same for all groups of this type, but there are 
sharp contrasts in the nature of gang activities in 
different environments. This is strikingly brought 
out in comparing the gangs of a lumbering commu- 
nity with those of Chicago. 


* * * 


INFORMAL EDUCATION 


Many writers have conceived of education in too 
narrow a sense. The effective education of the boy, 
so far as the development of character and per- 
sonality are concerned, takes place far more vitally 
outside the schoolroom in those informal contacts 
which escape conventional supervision. These are 
periods of freedom, and it is probably this very fact 
of spontaneous and self-directed activity.that makes 


1. William I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, pp. 42-43. 

2. “Cyril Stoddart, ten years old, is under physician’s 
care, suffering from shock and minor injuries, and police 
are hunting for a gang of small boys who, wearing masks 
and said to be playing Ku Klux Klan Monday night, at- 
tacked the boy, tied him to a telephone pole, and gagged 
him. He was rescued after being tied up for three hours.” — 
Chicago Tribune, September 27, 1925. 
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them so much more effective than the formal con- 
tacts that are presumed to be the truly educative 
ones. The education of the street, to which practi- 
cally every boy in gangland is subject, is basic in 
=o development of tastes and habits, ambitions and 
ideals. 


Group Control in the Gang 


Although gang activities and gang morality are, 
in part at least, a reflection of the gang’s disor- 
ganized social world, they find a supplementary 
explanation in the conception of the gang as an 
elementary society, which, unhampered by conven- 
tional controls, tends to develop its own organi- 
zation and codes in an independent or spontaneous 
fashion. The codes of the gang are enforced upon 
its members in a variety of ways—some definitely 
directed, others almost entirely unreflective. Thus, 
the gang defines the situation for its members (illus- 
trated in the initiation of newcomers and “pledges” 
or probationers) and secures more or less harmoni- 
ous group action. 


THE UNITY OF THE GANG 


The execution of collective enterprises and ac- 
tivities necessitates harmony and mutual aid within 
the gang. The following are types of corporate be- 
havior which require unity and co-operation. 


Gang fighting Games 

Outwitting enemies Predatory activities 
Raiding Playing pranks 
Robbing Maintaining club- 
Defending hang-out rooms 

Pursuing Planning 

Getting shagged Discussing 
Attacking Junking 

Athletic contests Building something 
Dances Vandalism 

Picnics Criminal Projects 
Camping Charitable enterprises 
Hiking and ranging 


Effective collective action and continued corpo- 
rate existence require that the gang control its mem- 
bers. Hence, the group, both through planned and 
unreflective methods, attempts to incorporate them, 
to subordinate each to the demands of the whole, 
and to discipline the unruly. Although the gang is 
not always unified and harmonious within,’ discord 
is usually eliminated by the conditions which col- 
lective action imposes. 


3. Compare Charles H. Cooley, Social Organization, pp. 
24-25. Cooley presents in his statement an entirely too 
idealistic view with reference to the behavior of the aver- 
age gang. 


This unity of the gang rests upon a certain con- 
sensus Or community of habits, sentiments, and at- 
titudes, which enable the gang members to feel as 
one, to subordinate themselves and their personal 
wishes to the gang purposes, and to accept the com- 
mon objectives, beliefs, and symbols of the gang 
as their own. The esprit de corps of the gang, which 
is characteristic even of the diffuse type, is evident 
in many of its collective enterprises—in the enthu- 
siasm of talk-fests, in its play together, its dances, 
its drinking bouts. 


MORALE AND SOLIDARITY 


A stable unity does not develop in the diffuse 
type of gang, however, until it becomes solidified 
through conflict. It learns eventually to formulate 
a policy and pursue a more or less consistent course 
of action despite deterring circumstances. Then it 
may be said to have acquired morale, which rein- 
forces fellowship and enthusiasm in time of crisis. 


%* * * 


The Flannigan Gang 


The Flannigan gang, composed of boys between 
fourteen and sixteen, has as its natural leader, Edward 
Flannigan, the best athlete and fighter in the gang. 
When the neighborhood recreational center advertised 
for boys to play on its baseball team, the whole gang 
reported along with other boys. It was decided to elect 
a captain and let him choose his team. Flannigan was 
elected and proceeded to choose his players all from 
his own gang. When remonstrated with he said that 
these other boys were members of other gangs, and 
if the social center was not satisfied with his players, 
the whole gang would quit. ... 

During the winter the Railroad gang tried to use their 
rendezvous located in an old house near the tracks. 
This provoked a fight with brickbats, stones, etc., which 
resulted in a victory for the Flannigans. The boys were 
intensely loyal, standing by each other in a fight or 
backing those of their fellows who got into trouble. 
At their meetings at the center, none of the gang would 
express an opinion until the leader had had an oppor- 
tunity to speak; then the gang accepted his opinion 
and voted accordingly.* 


This superior solidarity creates a serious problem 
for the church, settlement, playground, or similar 
agency which attempts to use, to incorporate, or to 
supervise the gang. It is sometimes so well devel- 
oped as to wreck a larger conventionalized organi- 
zation in which it becomes a unit. 

* * * 


PLANNING AND CO-OPERATION 


The unity of the group is further aided by the in- 
dividual slogans, words, traditions, and so on, which 


4. From a manuscript by a former member of the group. 
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are developed by the gang and which symbolize in 
common terms its objectives. The gang’s planning 
must be carried on in terms of the common mean- 
ings which these symbols make possible. The name 
of the gang is of particular significance as a means 
of social control. It affords a common stimulus or 
value to which all members of the gang may re- 
spond with common sentiments. It is the rallying 
and unifying stimulus in a conflict situation. Since 
each member of the group is more or less identified 
with the group name, it becomes a matter of com- 
mon pride to defend and exalt it. 


* * * 


THE CODE OF THE GANG 


Every gang tends to develop its own code of con- 
duct, of which its members are more or less aware 
and which may be more or less rigidly enforced 
upon them. The code of the gang is in part reflected 
from the patterns of behavior in its own social 
world, in part the result of the development of 
primary group sentiments, and in part the product 
of the individual group in its own special environ- 
ment. The following cases illustrate these three fac- 
tors, as well as other points with reference to group 
control. 


* * * 


A Gang Code 


My gang, which had about ten members, had as its 
main object the stealing of ice-cream from the parties 
attended by the girls of our acquaintance. The leader 
was a hard rock. 

The first principle and most important rule of the 
group was not to squeal on another member. 

The gang swiped ice-cream, not because its members 
could not afford to buy this luxury, but because we 
enjoyed the excitement. One evening we managed to 
get away with a gallon can. Not having anything to 
eat it with, we used silver dollars and the crystals of 
our watches. For this escapade a fine of $25 was as- 
sessed against the member of our party who was caught 
and dragged into police court. He did not give our 
names, but we came to his rescue and paid the fine. 

Another rule of the gang was that each member was 
to carry a package of Duke’s Mixture tobacco in his 
shirt pocket with the tag always hanging out. That I 
did not smoke made no difference; I had to have the 
“makins” if some other member of the gang happened 
to want them. 

We had a strict rule against any associations with 
girls. 

Another rule was to protect the property of a widow 
and a blind couple on Hallowe'en. We not only ob- 
served this ourselves but we kept other gangs in line 
also. 

The gang was completely broken up by being ex- 
pelled bodily from school. One of the boys had put 


glue on the chair of the manual training teacher. He 
was punished. In retaliation the gang “stacked” the 
high school; that is, put all movable objects together 
into one. huge pile. 

* * * 


MECHANISMS OF CONTROL IN THE GANG 


The individual member of a gang is almost 
wholly controlled by the force of group opinion. 
The way everybody in the gang does or thinks is 
usually sufficient justification or dissuasion for the 
gang boy. In such cases he is really feeling the pres- 
sure of public opinion in that part of his own social 
world which is most vital to him and in which he 
wishes to maintain status.° This sort of sanction will 
make almost any kind of conduct right or wrong 
within the group. It will also make a boy one per- 
son when under group influence and quite another 
when apart from it. 

Opinion in the gang manifests its pressure in the 
variety of mechanisms through which group con- 
trol is exerted such as applause, preferment, and 
hero-worshiping as well as ridicule, scorn, and 
ostracism. Physical punishment is not uncommon. 
The leader has considerable power over his sub- 
ordinates so long as he does not abuse it. Many of 
the influences that determine the behavior of the 
gang and its members, however, are unplanned 
and unreflective, and, as in the crowd, arise out of 
the very nature of collective action. 


PUNISHMENT 


One of the chief mechanisms of control in the 
gang is the fear of violence or physical punishment. 
In the fraternity this takes the form of “hazing,” 
ducking in cold water, and paddling, especially for 
probationers. In the gang the member who has 
broken the code may be subjected to a beating or 
in extreme cases may be marked for death. 

* * * 


RIDICULE AND APPLAUSE 


Another important mechanism of social control 
within the gang is ridicule, commonly known to 
the boys as “razzing.” It includes “making fun” of 
the nonconformer, “riding” him, teasing him, 
mocking him, laughing at him, and calling him by 
opprobrious epithets. It varies all the way from the 
subtlest allusions in conversation, the Sliest winks 
and titters, to the coarsest pantomime, the crudest 
horse laugh, and the most stinging sarcasm. Only 
one who has been made the target for it by some 


5. See W. I. Thomas, The Unadjusted Girl, p. 32. One 
reason the individual responds to social control is that he 
has a fundamental wish for status, which society alone is 
in a position to confer, 
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intimate group in which he has had to live can 
understand its constant and merciless pressure in 
the direction of enforcing conformity. This is one 
of the chief weapons in the hands of the American 
fraternity, the German “corporation,” and the gang 
of every nationality in assimilating new members. 

The use of epithets of derision constitutes one 
compelling element in razzing. The sort that are 
most effective for control are the so-called “humi- 
lific.” The gang boy has his own epithets for those 
who fail to measure up to his standards. The cow- 
ard receives the hated appellation of “yellow” or 
“yellow belly.” The traitor is a “snitcher,” or 
“stooler.” The boy who hangs back or is not game 
is a “baby.” The boy who plays with girls or as- 
sumes any niceties of dress or behavior is a “sissie.” 
A real gang boy would prefer to take almost any 
punishment rather than to be called by one of these 
names; for to be so called is an indication that he 
has lost caste in the group which is most vital to 
his happiness. These collective representations of 
the gang get their meaning from actual life situa- 
tions; like the social virtues in the gang, they are 
defined in interaction. 

Ridicule defines what the boy must not do if he 
wishes to maintain his status. There is, however, a 
positive method of control which contributes to 
his desire for recognition; this is applause and hero 
worshiping. To gain the praise and flattery of his 
pals and such rewards as prizes, preferment, hon- 
ors, and leadership, the gang boy conforms to types 
of behavior which are consonant with the ideals 
and policies of the group. 


* * * 


THE SUBTLER FORMS OF CONTROL 


Interpretations by members of a gang of the 
more delicate and subtle changes in the behavior of 
other members may be regarded as important for 
crowd control. It is by the reading of these less 
perceptible signs that one person is able to respond 
to the sentiment and attitude of another. In a face- 
to-face group changes in facial expression, slight 
gestures, and the like, although largely in the field 
of unverbalized reactions, enable an individual to 
sense a situation instantly. Thus, they define the 
situation and promote rapport. 

The gang, as an intimate primary group, develops 
an excellent basis for control through rapport. Life 
together over a more or less extended period results 
in a common social heritage shared by every mem- 
ber of the group. Common experience of an inti- 
mate and often an intense nature prepares the way 
tor close sympathy—for mutual interpretation of 
subtle signs indicating changes in sentiment or atti- 


tude. Collective representations embodied in signs, 
symbols (such as the badge in a fraternity), secret 
grips and words, and the argot of the group, all pro- 
mote mutual responsiveness in the more subtle 
forms of communication. Peculiarities of dress or 
physique serve the same purpose; for example, a 
peculiar sort of hair cut as identifying members of a 
certain gang or the wearing of certain types of 
blouses or ties. 

This rapport is sometimes so complete in a gang 
(and in a college fraternity also) that one receives 
the impression of interpenetration of personalities, 
if such a mystical conception is permissible. The 
consensus of habits, sentiments, and attitudes be- 
comes so thoroughly unified in some of these cases 
that individual differences seem swallowed up. 


* * * 


THE LIMITATIONS OF GANG MORALITY 


Certain writers have been somewhat too idealis- 
tic with regard to the educational value of the gang 
for the boy. They have emphasized the fact that the 
gang teaches its members the great human virtues. 
Some have even suggested that the gang is a de- 
sirable institution for the boy apart from all super- 
vision. 


VALUES IN LACK OF SUPERVISION 

I have the theory that the gang develops the boy 
in many important ways. This sort of spontaneous 
growth is so valuable to his personality, that I am not 
sure that there should ever be any supervision. The 
boys learn to settle their differences in an equitable 
way. In this way the group develops the boy into a real 
person. I think every boy should have his gang.” 


Other workers with boys have concluded that 
these so-called “guerrilla virtues” are a great asset 
to any social agency that would turn the energies of 
the gang into wholesome channels. 

As preparation for life in a larger world, how- 
ever, it is doubtful if the gang as such does enough. 
The gang virtues which have been so exalted as 
ideal patterns for humanity at large hold only for 
members of the in-group and the rest of the world 
may quite normally be looked upon as lawful prey. 
The sense of fair play which tends to govern re- 
lationships of the boys to each other does not ex- 
tend to outsiders. 

The ethnocentrism which marked the small 
groups of primitive life and tribal society, is also 
characteristic of the gang. The Greek-letter fra- 
ternity, which is akin to the gang in many respects, 
presents a good example of the same thing, A cur- 
rent attitude among members of such societies is 


6. Interview with a leading Chicago boys’ worker. 
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expressed in such words as “We belong; we are the 
Greeks; we are the cultured. You do not belong; 
you are the barbarians; you are rude and untu- 
tored.” 

In another sense, moreover, the gang does too 
much; for along with the virtues, it inculcates in its 
members the primary-group vices. Revenge, which 
is characteristic of many detached primary groups, 


III~-THE MOTIVATION OF DEVIANCE 


1. Three Types of Personality 
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is the law of the gang. The amity which prevails 
among members of the same group is often accom- 
panied by this antithetical sentiment of hatred to- 
ward outsiders. In extreme cases this manifests it- 
self in the most abandoned types of retaliation and 
often does not stop short of murder. In the more 
vicious gangs there develops a lust for blood re- 
venge. 


BY WILLIAM I. THOMAS anp FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


THE INDIVIDUAL does not find passively 
ready situations exactly similar to past situations; 
he must consciously define every situation as similar 
to certain past situations, if he wants to apply to 
it the same solution applied to those situations. 
And this is what society expects him to do when it 
requires of him a stable life-organization; it does 
not want him to react instinctively in the same way 
to the same material conditions, but to construct 
reflectively similar social situations even if material 
conditions vary. The uniformity of behavior it tends 
to impose upon the individual is not a uniformity 
of organic habits but of consciously followed rules. 
The individual, in order to control social reality for 
his needs, must develop not series of uniform re- 
actions, but general schemes of situations; his life- 
organization is a set of rules for definite situations, 
which may be even expressed in abstract formulas. 
Moral principles, legal prescription, economic 
forms, religious rites, social customs, etc., are eX- 
amples of schemes. . 

The definiteness of attitudes attained in charac- 
ter and the corresponding schematization of social 
data in life-organization admit, however, a wide 
scale of gradation with regard to one point of fun- 
damental importance,—the range of possibilities of 

Reprinted from William I. Thomas and Florian Znani- 
ecki, The Polish Peasant in Europe and America in Social 
Behavior and Personality: Contributions of W. I. Thomas 
to Theory and Social Research, ed. Edmund H. Volkart 


(Social Science Research Council, 1951), pp. 158-70, with 
the permission of the Social Science Research Council. 


further development remaining open to the individ- 
ual after the stabilization. This depends on the na- 
ture of the attitudes involved in the character and 
of the schemes of life-organization, and also on the 
way in which both are unified and systematized. 
And here three typical cases can be distinguished. 

The set of attitudes constituting the character 
may be such as practically to exclude the develop- 
ment of any new attitude in the given conditions of 
life, because the reflective attitudes of an individual 
have attained so great a fixity that he is accessible 
to only a certain class of influences—those consti- 
tuting the most permanent part of his social milieu. 
The only possibilities of evolution then remaining 
open to the individual are the slow changes brought 
by age in himself and by time in his social milieu, 
or a change of conditions so radical as to destroy 
at once the values to whose influence he was adapted 
and presumably his own character. This is the type 
which has found its expression in literature as the 
“Philistine.” It is opposed to the “Bohemian,” 
whose possibilities of evolution are not closed, sim- 
ply because his character remains unformed. Some 
of his temperamental attitudes are in their primary 
form, others may have become intellectualized, but 
remain unrelated to each other, do not constitute a 
stable and systematized set, and do not exclude any 
new attitude, so that the individual remains open 
to any and all influences. As opposed to both these 
types we find the third type of the individual whose 
character is settled and organized but involves the 
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possibility and even the necessity of evolution, be- 
cause the reflective attitudes constituting it include 
a tendency to change, regulated by plans of pro- 
ductive activity, and the individual remains open to 
such influences as will be in line of his preconceived 
development. This is the type of the creative indi- 
vidual. 

A parallel distinction must be made with regard 
to the schemes of social situations constituting the 
life-organization. The ability to define every situa- 
tion which the individual meets in his experience is 
not necessarily a proof of intellectual superiority; 
it may mean simply a limitation of claims and in- 
terests and a stability of external conditions which 
_ do not allow any radically new situations to be no- 
ticed, so that a few narrow schemes are sufficient 
to lead the individual through life, simply because 
he does not see problems on his way which demand 
new schemes. This type of schemes constitutes the 
common stock of social traditions in which every 
class of situation is defined in the same way once 
and forever. These schemes harmonize perfectly 
with the Philistine’s character and therefore the 
Philistine is always a conformist, usually accepting 
social tradition in its most stable elements. Of 
course every important and unexpected change in 
the conditions of life results for such an individual 
in a disorganization of activity. As long as he can 
he still applies the old schemes, and up to a certain 
point his old definition of new situations may be 
sufficient to allow him to satisfy his claims if the 
latter are low, although he cannot compete with 
those who have higher claims and more efficient 
schemes. But as soon as the results of his activity 
become unsuccessful even in his own eyes, he is 
entirely lost; the situation becomes for him com- 
pletely vague and undetermined, he is ready to ac- 
cept any definition that may be suggested to him 
and is unable to keep any permanent line of activity. 
This is the case with any conservative and intellect- 
ually limited member of a stable community, what- 
ever may be his social class, when he finds himself 
transferred into another community or when his 
own group undergoes some rapid and sudden 
change. 

Opposed to this type we find an undetermined 
variation of schemes in the life of all the numerous 
species of the Bohemian. The choice of the scheme 
by a Bohemian depends on his momentary stand- 
point, and this may be determined either by some 
outburst of a primary temperamental attitude or by 
some isolated character-attitude which makes him 
subject to some indiscriminately accepted influ- 
ence. In either case inconsistency is the essential 
feature of his activity. But on the other hand he 
shows a degree of adaptability to new conditions 


quite in contrast with the Philistine, though his 
adaptability is only provisional and does not lead to 
a new systematic life-organization. 

But adaptability to new situations and diversity 
of interest are even compatible with a consistency 
of activity superior to that which tradition can give 
if the individual builds his life-organization not 
upon the presumption of the immutability of his 
sphere of social values, but upon the tendency to 
modify and to enlarge it according to some definite 
aims. These may be purely intellectual or aesthetic, 
and in this case the individual searches for new 
situations to be defined simply in order to widen 
and to perfect his knowledge or his aesthetic in- 
terpretation and appreciation; or his aims may be 
“practical,” in any sense of the term—hedonistic, 
economical, political, moral, religious—and then 
the individual searches for new situations in order 
to widen the control of his environment, to adapt to 
his purposes a continually increasing sphere of so- 
cial reality. This is the creative man. 

The Philistine, the Bohemian and the creative 
man are the three fundamental forms of personal 
determination toward which social personalities 
tend in their evolution. None of these forms is ever 
completely and absolutely realized by a human in- 
dividual in all lines of activity; there is no Philistine 
who lacks completely Bohemian tendencies, no Bo- 
hemian who is not a Philistine in certain respects, 
no creative man who is fully and exclusively crea- 
tive and does not need some Philistine routine in 
certain lines to make creation in other lines practi- 
cally possible, and some Bohemianism in order to 
be able to reject occasionally such fixed attitudes 
and social regulations as hinder his progress, even if 
he should be unable at the time to substitute for 
them any positive organization in the given line. 
But while pure Philistinism, pure Bohemianism and 
pure creativeness represent only ideal limits of per- 
sonal evolution, the process of personal evolution 
grows to be more and more definite as it progresses, 
so that, while the form which a human personality 
will assume is not determined in advance, either by 
the individual’s temperament or by his social milieu, 
his future becomes more and more determined by 
the very course of his development; he approaches 
more and more to Philistinism, Bohemianism or 
creativeness and thereby his possibilities of be- 
coming something else continually diminish. 

These three general types—limits of personal 
evolution—include, of course, an indefinite num- 
ber of variations, depending on the nature of the 
attitudes by which characters are constituted and 
on the schemes composing the life-organization of 
social individuals. If we wished therefore to classify 
human personalities on the ground of the limits of 
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development to which they tend, our task would be 
very difficult, if not impossible, for we should have 
to take characters and life-organizations separately 
in all their varieties into account. In each of these 
three fundamental types similar characters may cor- 
respond to indefinitely varying life-organizations 
and similar life-organizations to indefinitely varying 
characters. But, as we have seen, the problem is to 
study characters and life-organizations not in their 
static abstract form, but in their dynamic concrete 
development. And both character and life-organi- 
zation—the subjective and the objective side of the 
personality—develop together. For an attitude can 
become stabilized as a part of the reflective charac- 
ter only under the influence of a scheme of be- 
havior, and vice versa, the construction or accept- 
ance of a scheme demands that an attitude be sta- 
bilized as a part of character. Every process of per- 
sonal evolution consists, therefore, in a complex 
evolutionary series in which social schemes, acting 
upon pre-existing attitudes, produce new attitudes 
in such a way that the latter represent a determina- 
tion of the temperamental tendencies with regard 
to the social world, a realization in a conscious 
form of the character-possibilities which the indi- 
vidual brings with him; and these new attitudes, 
with their intellectual continuity, acting upon pre- 
existing sets of social values in the sphere of in- 
dividual experiences produce new values in such a 
way that every production of a value represents at 
the same time a definition of some vague situation, 
and this is a step toward the constitution of some 
consistent scheme of behavior. In the continual in- 
teraction between the individual and his environ- 
ment we can say neither that the individual is the 
product of his milieu nor that he produces his mi- 
lieu; or rather, we can say both. For the individual 
can indeed develop only under the influence of his 
environment, but on the other hand during his de- 
velopment he modifies this environment by defin- 
ing situations and solving them according to his 
wishes and tendencies. His influence upon the en- 
vironment may be scarcely noticeable socially, may 
have little importance for others, but it is important 
for himself, since, as we have said, the world in 
which he lives is not the world as society or the 
scientific observer sees it but as he sees it himself. 
In various cases we may find various degrees of 
dependence upon the environment, conditioned by 
the primary qualities of the individual, and the 
type of social organization. The individual is rela- 
tively dependent upon society in his evolution if 
he develops mainly such attitudes as lead to de- 
pendence, which is then due both to his tempera- 
mental dispositions and to the fact that the organi- 
zation of society is such as to enforce by various 


means individual subjection; he is relatively inde- 
pendent if in his evolution he develops attitudes 
producing independence, which again results from 
certain primary tendencies determined by a social 
organization which favors individual spontaneity. 
And thus both dependence and independence are 
gradual products of an evolution which is due origi- 
nally to reciprocal interaction; the individual can- 
not become exclusively dependent upon society 
without the help of his own disposition, nor become 
independent of society without the help of social 
influences. The fundamental principles of personal 
evolution must be sought therefore both in the in- 
dividual’s own nature and in his social milieu. 

We find, indeed, two universal traits manifested 
in all individual attitudes, instinctive or intellectual, 
which form the condition of both development and 
conservatism. In the reflex system of all the higher 
organisms are two powerful tendencies which in 
their most distinct and explicit form manifest them- 
selves as curiosity and fear. Without curiosity, that 
is, and interest in new situations in general, the 
animal would not live; to neglect the new situation 
might mean either that he was about to be eaten or 
that he was missing his chance for food. And fear 
with its contrary tendency to avoid certain experi- 
ences for the sake of security is equally essential to 
life. To represent these two permanent tendencies 
as they become parts of character in the course of 
the social development of a personality we shall 
use the terms (“desire for new experience” and 
“desire for stability.”) These two tendencies in 
every permanent attitude manifest themselves in 
the rhythmical form which conscious life assumes 
in every line. When consciousness embraces only a 
short span of activities, the rhythm expresses itself 
in the alternation of single wishes or appetites with 
repose. The satisfaction of hunger or of sexual de- 
sire and the subsequent wish for uninterrupted 
calm are the most general examples. On a higher 
level these tendencies manifest themselves with re- 
gard to much more complex and longer series of 
facts. The desire for stability extends to a whole 
period of regular alternations of activity and rest 
from which new experiences are relatively ex- 
cluded; the desire for new experience finds its ex- 
pression in the break of such a whole line of regu- 
lated activities. And the range and complexity of 
both stability and change may have many degrees. 
Thus, for example, stability may mean the possi- 
bility of a single series of satisfactions of hunger in 
a certain restaurant, of a week’s relation with an 
individual of the other sex, of a few days’ stay in 
one place during travel, of a certain kind of work 
in an office; or it may lie in the possibility of such 
an organization of money-affairs as gives the cer- 
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tainty of always getting food, of a permanent mar- 
Tiage-relation, settling permanently in one place, a 
life career, etc. And new experience may mean 
change of restaurant, change of the temporary sex- 
ual relation, change of the kind of work within the 
same Office, the resuming of travel, the acquiring of 
wealth, getting a divorce, developing a Don Juan 
attitude toward women, change of career or spe- 
ciality, development of amateur or sporting in- 
terests, etc. = 

On the individual side, then, alternation of the 
desire for new experience and of the desire for 
security is the fundamental principle of personal 
evolution, as including both the development of 
a character and of a life-organization. On the so- 
cial side the essential point of this evolution lies in 
the fact that the individual living in society has to 
fit into a pre-existing social world, to take part in 
the hedonistic, economic, political, religious, moral, 
aesthetic, intellectual activities of the group. For 
these activities the group has objective systems, 
more or less complex sets of schemes, organized 
either by traditional association or with a conscious 
regard to the greatest possible efficiency of the re- 
sult, but with only a secondary, or even with no in- 
terest in the particular desires, abilities and experi- 
ences of the individuals who have to perform these 
activities. The latter feature of the social systems 
results, of course, from the fact that the systems 
have to regulate identically the activities of many 
individuals at once, and that they usually last longer 
than the period of activity of an individual, passing 
from generation to generation. The gradual estab- 
lishment of a determined relation between these 
systems which constitute together the social organi- 
zation of the civilized life of a group, and individ- 
ual character and life-organization in the course of 
their progressive formation, is the central problem 
of the social control of personal evolution. And so- 
cial control—which, when applied to personal evo- 
lution, may be called “social education’”—mani- 
fests itself also in the duality of two opposite tend- 
encies: the tendency to suppress in the course of 
personal evolution, any attitudes or values which 
are either directly in disharmony with the existing 
social organization or seem to be the starting-points 
of lines of genesis which are expected to lead to 
socially disharmonious consequences; and the tend- 
ency to develop by adequately influencing per- 
sonal evolution features of character and schemes 
of situations required by the existing social systems. 

There is, of course, no pre-existing harmony 
whatever between the individual and the social fac- 
tors of personal evolution, and the fundamental 
tendencies of the individual are always in some dis- 
accordance with the fundamental tendencies of so- 


cial control. Personal evolution is always a struggle 
between the individual and society—a struggle for 
self-expression on the part of the individual, for his 
subjection on the part of society—and it is in the 
total course of this struggle that the personality— 
not as a static “essence” but as a dynamic, continu- 
ally evolving set of activities—manifests and con- 
structs itself. The relative degree of the desire for 
new experience and the desire for stability neces- 
sary for and compatible with the progressive incor- 
poration of a personality into a social organiza- 
tion is dependent on the nature of individual 
interests and of the social systems. Thus, different 
occupations allow for more or less change, as in the 
cases of the artist and the factory workman; and a 
many-sided dilletante needs and can obtain more 
new experiences than a specialist; single life usually 
makes more new experiences along certain lines 
possible and demands less stabilization than mar- 
ried life; political co-operation with the conserva- 
tive part of a group brings less change than taking 
part in a revolutionary movement. And in modern 
society in general there is an increasing tendency to 
appreciate change, as compared with the apprecia- 
tion of stability in the ancient and mediaeval worlds. 
For every system within a given group and at a 
certain time there is a maximum and a minimum 
of change and of stability permissible and required. 
The widening of this range and the increase of 
the variety of systems are, of course, favorable to 
individual self-expression within the socially per- 
mitted limits. Thus, the whole process of develop- 
ment of the personality as ruled in various pro- 
portions by the desire for new experience and the 
desire for stability on the individual side, by the 
tendency to suppress and the tendency to develop 
personal possibilities on the social side, includes the 
following parallel and interdependent processes: 

(1) Determination of the character on the 
ground of the temperament; 

(2) Constitution of a life-organization which 
permits a more or less complete objective expres- 
sion of the various attitudes included in the char- 
acter; 

(3) Adaptation of the character to social de- 
mands put upon the personality; 

(4) Adaptation of individual life-organization 
to social organization. 

1. We know already that the development of 
temperamental attitudes into character-attitudes 
can assume many different directions, so that, if 
the proper influences were exercised from the be- 
ginning, a wide range of characters, theoretically 
any possible character, might be evolved out of any 
temperament. But the directions which evolution 
must take in order to produce a determined atti- 
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tude out of a pre-existing one become more and 
more limited with the fixation of character; in a 
systematically unified “consistent” character every 
fixed attitude would exclude the contrary one, and 
some degree of consistency appears as soon as the 
character begins to be formed. With the progressive 
evolution of the personality the means of develop- 
ing a given character become therefore less and 
less numerous and it may be finally practically im- 
possible to carry the development of certain atti- 
tudes to their end, for the process necessary to de- 
velop them might be so long and complicated as 
to be impracticable. Thus, it might be possible to 
produce a sweet and even a meek character out of 
an irascible temperament by developing first, for 
example, a strong altruistic disposition, to which 
in turn the way might lead through the desire for 
social response. But if in the development of the 
personality other attitudes were gradually formed 
contrary to the desire for response or to altruism, 
such as desire for solitude, pride, etc., the original 
irascibility might be still subdued by other influ- 
ences, but certainly it would be impossible to pro- 
duce sweetness. Assuming now that we are deter- 
mined to produce the latter, then we must be care- 
ful not to allow any temperamental possibilities to 
realize themselves which may be contrary either to 
this attitude itself or to any of the attitudes which 
the individual must evolve in order to attain this 
stage. The more opposition there is between the 
original temperamental attitude and the one that we 
want to develop, the longer the process, the more 
the intermediary stages to be passed, and the greater 
the number of necessary suppressions. 

But in actual social life the mechanism of sup- 
pression is not used in this detailed way and the 
motives of suppression are not in the main those 
which we have outlined. The possible attitudes 
which the members of the group wish to suppress 
are usually those whose direct expression in action 
would, in the social opinion, be harmful, rather 
than those which are contrary to the development 
of other useful ones. The control exercised by the 
group is negative much more than positive, tends 
to destroy much more than to construct, for reasons 
which we shall investigate presently. And even 
when it wishes to construct, it often assumes, im- 
plicitly or explicitly, that when an undesirable atti- 
tude is suppressed, the contrary desirable one will 
develop. And, of course, if there is in individual 
temperament a possiblity of the desirable attitude, 
this supposition may be true. But the point is that 
by suppressing an attitude, whether for the sake of 
some other more desirable one or through fear of 
its undesirable manifestations, we suppress at the 
same time all the possible lines of a further evolu- 


tion that may have started from the suppressed attt- 
tude and resulted in something very desirable. The 
earlier the suppression, the greater the number of 
possibilities destroyed and the greater the resulting 
limitation of the personality. Well-known examples 
are the suppression of the adventurous spirit and 
of the critical tendency in children. 

The mechanism of suppression is double. A tem- 
peramental possibility not yet conscious is sup- 
pressed if given no opportunity to manifest itself 
in any situation, for only through such manifesta- 
tions can it become explicit and be evolved into a 
character-attitude. This form of suppression is at- 
tained by an isolation of the individual from all 
experiences that may give stimulation to endeavors 
to define situations by the undesirable tendency. 
The suppression of sexual attitudes and of free 
thought in religious matters are good examples of 
this mechanism. The second course, used when an 
attitude is already manifested, in order to prevent 
its further development and stabilization, is sup- 
pression by negative sanction; a negative value— 
punishment or blame—is attached to the manifes- 
tation of the attitude, and by lack of manifestation 
the attitude cannot evolve. But both mechanisms 
are in fact only devices for postponing the develop- 
ment of the undesirable attitude until a character 
is fixed including the contrary attitudes, and it is 
only this fixation which does suppress the unde- 
sirable attitude definitively. 

But suppression is not always a necessary con- 
sequence of the evolution of character from tem- 
perament. Attitudes need to be suppressed only 
when they are inadequately qualified and thus in- 
terfere with more desirable ones when meeting in 
the same field of social experience. For example, 
unqualified spirit of adventure and a tendency to 
regulated life, unqualified sexual desire and claims 
of social respectability, unqualified wish for pleas- 
ures and recognition of familial obligations are, in- 
deed, more or less irreconcilable with each other. 
But one of the fundamental points of the develop- 
ment of character from temperament is precisely 
the qualification of attitudes with respect to definite 
social contents, and if this qualification begins in 
time and the attitudes are determined with suffi- 
cient precision, there may be no opposition between 
them at all and none of them needs tg be socially 
harmful. 

The principle that permits the harmonizihg of 
opposite attitudes without impairing the consistency 
of character is, in general, distinction of applica- 
bility of attitudes. The situations involved must, of 
course, be classed in advance so that certain fea- 
tures of a given complex of values may be a suffi- 
cient criterion for the application of one attitude or 
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another. Many criteria are given by social tradi- 
tion; the conventionalization of certain attitudes in 
certain circumstances permits of their preservation 
together with others to which they are opposed. 
The criteria are of various kinds. They may consist, 
for example, in a time-limitation. Vacation is con- 
sidered a time when some of the spirit of adven- 
ture suppresssed during the year may be expressed. 
Or it may be a limitation in space, as when certain 
behavior is permitted at a certain place, like the 
dropping of social forms and the relative freedom 
of relations between the sexes at bathing resorts. 
Sometimes the occasion is ceremonial, as in the 
hilarity of evening parties and the drinking at so- 
cial meetings. On other occasions a certain attitude 
is assumed to be excluded from situations to which 
without the conventionalization it would apply. 
Thus, the sexual attitude is theoretically not ap- 
plied to passages in the Bible bearing on sexual 
questions, or to an artist’s model, or in medical 
studies and investigations and in legal works. More 
important cases of conventionalization are found 
when a whole line of organized activities, with the 
corresponding attitudes, is permitted under cir- 
cumstances carefully ctrcumscribed and usually 
designated by some social symbol. Thus, marriage 
is a conventionalization of the woman’s—to some 
extent also the man’s—system of sexual attitudes, 
besides being a familial organization. War is the 
conventionalization of murder, plundering and 
arson, diplomacy a conventionalization of cheating 
and treachery. Freedom of theoretic investigation 
has attained a social conventionalization in the 
physical sciences but not yet in human sciences— 
philosophy, sociology, history, history of literature, 
economics. 

In every case the dividing line between the fields 
of applicability of two contrary attitudes can be 
drawn by or for the individual even if no general 
rules of division are laid down by society. The only 
difficulty is that every attitude if allowed to develop 
freely tends to an exclusive domination of the whole 
field of experience to which it can be applied. Of 
course this is not true of every attitude of every 
individual, but there is probably not a single atti- 
tude which does not in somebody tend to assume 
such an importance as to conflict with others. The 
principle of right measure and harmony of virtues, 
developed by Greek ethics, expressed precisely the 
need of such a limitation of attitudes. But it is evi- 
dent that with a proper limitation no attitude needs 
to be suppressed and all the temperamental possi- 
bilities can be allowed to develop without leading 
to internal contradictions and impairing the con- 
sistency of character. The principle through which 
any attitude can be made not only socially harm- 


less but even useful, is sublimation. It consists in 
turning the attitude exclusively toward situations 
that have in them an element endowed with social 
sacredness. We cannot analyze the latter concept 
now; we shall do it another time. At present it is 
enough to point out that an object is socially sacred 
when it provokes in members of the group an atti- 
tude of reverence and when it can be profaned in 
the eyes of social opinion, by being connected with 
some other object. There are many degrees of social 
sacredness; an object that may appear as sacred in 
comparison with another may be itself a source of 
profanation of a third. Thus, business has a feature 
of sacredness which becomes manifest when it is 
interfered with by frivolous things like drinking or 
the company of women of the demi-monde; but its 
sacredness is not very high since it can easily ap- 
pear as profane when it interferes with scientific or 
religious interests. And even so highly sacred an 
object as a scientific congress or a formal religious 
meeting may seem profane as compared with a 
particularly eager and difficult pursuit by the in- 
dividual of the solution of a great theoretic prob- 
lem, the ecstasy of a mystic, or the preservation of 
the society itself from destruction or devastation 
by an alien enemy. And of course the degree of 
sacredness attached to different objects varies from 
group to group and from time to time, and some 
still current contrarieties, such as the fight for su- 
periority of sacredness between art and morality, 
religion and science, patriotism and international- 
ism, show that in certain lines a general understand- 
ing even within a single group may be hardly pos- 
sible at a given moment. But in spite of all these 
variations of sacredness there are, from this point 
of view, higher and lower forms possible for every 
attitude, dependent on the relative degree of sacred- 
ness of the situations which it defines. Thus, the 
spirit of adventure may manifest itself in a crim- 
inal’s career, in a cow-boy’s or trapper’s life, in the 
activity of a detective, in geographical or ethno- 
graphical exploration; the desire for money, in steal- 
ing, gambling, “living by one’s wits,” commercial 
activity, great industrial organization, the sexual at- 
titude may manifest itself in association with pros- 
titutes, in relations, short but not devoid of indi- 
vidualization, with many girls and married women, 
in an ordinary marriage for the sake of the regula- 
tion of sexual life; in romantic love, in artistic 
creation, in religious mysticism. Even such attitudes 
as seem essentially harmful, as the desire of shed- 
ding blood, may become sublimated; the butcher’s 
activity represents a lower degree of sublimation, 
surgery the highest. 

To sublimate an attitude we must develop an ap- 
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preciation of its higher forms, which then becomes 
a factor of evolution and eventually results in a 
depreciation of its lower manifestations. The feel- 
ing of social sacredness can arise in the individual 
only in close contact with a group which has def- 
inite standards of sacredness; more than any other 
feeling it needs a continual and permeating influ- 
ence of social opinion and is likely to be lost with- 
out the support of the environment. But the social 
group does not always provide ready methods for 
the sublimation of all the attitudes which need this 
stimulation; its standards of sacredness are incom- 
plete, often contradictory, and not extended to all 
the values to which they ought to be applied. The 
individual’s own initiative must therefore supple- 
ment the social influences. When the feeling of so- 
cial sacredness is once strongly developed with 
regard to a larger number of values the individual 
will be able to sublimate spontaneously social atti- 
tudes whose sublimation is not provided for by 
social tradition, by extending old standards. of so- 
cial sacredness to new values or by creating new 
standards. And as he needs social support to main- 
tain his new valuations, he will try to convert his 
environment, to impart to others his reverence for 
things whose sacredness they have failed to rec- 
ognize. 

The principles of discrimination of situations 
to which contrary attitudes should be applied and 
of sublimation of socially forbidden attitudes allow 
a rich and consistent character to develop without 
suppressions from any source, temperamental or 
social. The individual spontaneously tries to pre- 
serve his temperamental attitudes, and as he can 


do this only by removing contradictions between 
attitudes contending for supremacy and by sub- 
limating attitudes that can find no expression in his 
milieu, and since society never gives him ail the 
ready conventions and the whole hierarchy of sa- 
credness that he needs, he is naturally led to create 
new discriminations and new valuations, and be- 
comes a creative type simply by fully developing 
all of his possibilities. The only task of social cul- 
ture is to prepare him for this creation by teaching 
him the mechanism of discrimination and subli- 
mation in general, and not interfering with his ef- 
forts to preserve all that he is able to preserve of 
his individuality. (It is the suppression that pro- 
duces the two other fundamental characters, the 
Philistine and the Bohemian.) If society is success- 
ful in repressing all the possibilities that seem di- 
rectly or indirectly dangerous until a character is 
formed which excludes them once and forever, 
then the product tends to be an individual for whom 
there are no problems of self-development left, no 
internal contradictions to solve, no external opposi- 
tions to overcome—a limited, stable, self-satisfied 
Philistine. If, on the contrary, the suppression is un- 
successful and the rebellious attitudes break out 
before a sufficiently stable set of contrary attitudes 
is formed, the individual is unprepared to meet the 
problems that arise, unable to discriminate or to 
sublimate, and an inconsistent, non-conformist, 
Bohemian type develops, which in its highest form, 
as artist, thinker, religious reformer, social revolu- 
tionist, may even succeed in producing, but whose 
products will always lack the internal harmony and 
social importance of the true creative type. 


2. Internal Sources of Behavioral Instability and Their Control 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


AS HAS BEEN SAID repeatedly, the ego 
is formed to a great extent out of identification tak- 
ing the place of cathexes on the part of the id which 
have been abandoned; the earliest of these iden- 
tifications always fulfil a special office in the ego 
and stand apart from the rest of the ego in the 

Reprinted from Sigmund Freud, The Ego and the Id, 


trans. Joan Riviere (London: Hogarth Press, 1950), pp. 
68-83, with the permission of Hogarth Press. 


form of a super-ego, while later on, as it grows 
stronger, the ego may become more able to with- 
stand the effects of identifications. The super-ego 
owes its special position in the ego, or in regard to 
the ego, to a factor which must be considered from 
two sides: to the fact that on the one hand it was 
the first identification and one which took place 
while the ego was still feeble, and that on the other 
hand it was the heir to the Oedipus complex and 
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thus incorporated into the ego objects of far greater 
significance than any others. The super-ego’s rela- 
tion to the subsequent modifications effected in the 
ego is roughly that of the primary sexual period in 
childhood to full-grown sexual activity after pub- 
erty. Although it is amenable to every later influ- 
ence, it preserves throughout life the character 
given to it by its derivation from the father-com- 
plex, namely, the capacity to stand apart from the 
ego and to rule it. It is a memorial of the former 
weakness and dependence of the ego and the ma- 
ture ego remains subject to its domination. As the 
child was once compelled to obey its parents, so 
the ego submits to the categorical imperative pro- 
nounced by its super-ego. 

The descent of the super-ego from the first ob- 
ject-cathexes of the id, from the Oedipus complex, 
however, signifies even more for it. This descent, 
as we have already described, connects it with the 
phylogenetic acquisitions of the id and makes it a 
reincarnation of former ego-structures which have 
left their precipitates behind in the id. Thus the 
super-ego is always in close touch with the id and 
can act as its representative in relation to the ego. 
It reaches deep down into the id and is for that 
reason farther from consciousness than the ego.’ 

We can best appreciate these relations by turn- 
ing our attention to certain clinical facts, which 
have long since lost their novelty but which still 
await theoretical discussion. 

There are certain people who behave in a quite 
peculiar fashion during the work of analysis. When 
one speaks hopefully to them or expresses satis- 
faction with the progress of the treatment, they 
show signs of discontent and their condition in- 
variably becomes worse. One begins by regarding 
this as defiance and as an attempt to prove their 
superiority to the physician, but later one comes 
to take a deeper and truer view. One becomes con- 
vinced, not only that such people cannot endure 
any praise or appreciation, but that they react in- 
versely to the progress of the treatment. Every 
partial solution that ought to result, and in other 
people does result, in an improvement or a tem- 
porary suspension of symptoms produces in them 
for the time being dn exacerbation of their illness; 
they get worse during the treatment instead of get- 
ting better. They exhibit the so-called negative 
therapeutic reaction. 

There is no doubt that there is something in these 
people that sets itself against their recovery and 
dreads its approach as though it were a danger. 
We are accustomed to say that the need for illness 


1. It may be said that the psycho-analytical or meta- 
psychological ego stands on its head no less than the ana- 
tomical ego—the “cortical homunculus.” 


has got the upper hand in them over the desire for 
health. If we analyse this resistance in the usual 
way—then, even after we have subtracted from it 
the defiant attitude towards the physician and the 
fixation on the various kinds of advantage which 
the patient derives from the illness, the greater part 
of it is still left over; and this reveals itself as the 
most powerful of all obstacles to recovery, more 
powerful even than such familiar ones as narcissis- 
tic inaccessibility, the assumption of a negative 
attitude towards the physician or a clinging to the 
advantages of the illness. 

In the end we come to see that we are dealing 
with what may be called a “moral” factor, a sense 
of guilt, which is finding atonement in the illness 
and is refusing to give up the penalty of suffering. 
We are justified in regarding this rather dishearten- 
ing explanation as conclusive. But as far as the pa- 
tient is concerned this sense of guilt is dumb; it 
does not tell him he is guilty; he does not feel guilty, 
he simply feels ill. This sense of guilt expresses it- 
self only as a resistance to recovery which it is 
extremely difficult to overcome. It is also particu- 
larly difficult to convince the patient that this mo- 
tive lies behind his continuing to be ill; he holds 
fast to the more obvious explanation that treat- 
ment by analysis is not the right remedy for his 
casey 

The description we have given applies to the 
most extreme instances of this state of affairs, but 
in a lesser measure this factor has to be reckoned 
with in very many cases, perhaps in all severe 
cases of neurosis. In fact it may be precisely this 


2. The battle with the obstacle of an unconscious sense 
of guilt is not made easy for the analyst. Nothing can be 
done against it directly, and nothing indirectly but the slow 
procedure of unmasking its unconscious repressed roots, 
and of thus gradually changing it into a conscious sense 
of guilt. One has a special opportunity for influencing it 
when this Ucs sense of guilt is a “borrowed” one, i.e., when 
it is the product of an identification with some other per- 
son who was once the object of an erotic cathexis. When 
the sense of guilt has been adopted in this way it is often 
the sole remaining trace of the abandoned love-relation 
and not at all easy to recognize as such. (The likeness be- 
tween this process and what happens in melancholia is un- 
mistakable,) If one can unmask this former object-cathexis 
behind the Ucs sense of guilt, the therapeutic success is 
often brilliant, but otherwise the outcome of one’s efforts 
is by no means certain. It depends principally on the in- 
tensity of the sense of guilt; there is often no counteracting 
force of similar strength which the treatment can put in 
motion against it. Perhaps it may depend, too, on whether 
the personality of the analyst allows of the patient’s putting 
him in the place of his ego-ideal, and this involves a temp- 
tation for the analyst to play the part of prophet, saviour, 
and redeemer to the patient. Since the rules of analysis 
are diametrically opposed to the physician’s making use 
of his personality in any such manner, it must be honestly 
confessed that bere we have another limitation to the 
eflectiveness of analysis; after all, analysis does not set out 
to abolish the possibility of morbid reactions, but to give 
the patient’s ego freedom to choose one way or the other. 
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element in the situation, the attitude of the ego- 
ideal, that determines the severity of a neurotic ill- 
ness. We shall not hesitate, therefore, to discuss 
rather more fully the way in which the sense of 
guilt expresses itself under different conditions. 

An explanation of the normal conscious sense 
of guilt (conscience) presents no difficulties; it is 
due to tension between the ego and the ego-ideal 
and is the expression of a condemnation of the ego 
pronounced by its criticizing function. The feelings 
of inferiority so well known in neurotics are pre- 
sumably closely related to it. In two very familiar 
maladies the sense of guilt is over-strongly con- 
scious; in them the ego-ideal displays particular 
severity and often rages against the ego with the 
utmost cruelty. The attitude of the ego-ideal in 
these two diseases, the obsessional neurosis and 
melancholia, presents, alongside of this similarity, 
differences that are no less significant. 

In certain forms of the obsessional neurosis the 
sense of guilt expresses itself loudly but cannot jus- 
tify itself to the ego. Consequently the patient’s ego 
rebels against this imputation of guilt and seeks 
the physician’s support in repudiating it. It would 
be folly to acquiesce in this, for to do so would have 
no effect. Analysis shows that the super-ego is be- 
ing influenced by processes that have remained 
hidden from the ego. It is possible to discover the 
repressed impulses which really occasion the sense 
of guilt. The super-ego is thus proved to have 
known more than the ego about the unconscious id. 

In melancholia the impression that the super-ego 
has obtained a hold upon consciousness is even 
stronger. But in this case the ego ventures no ob- 
jection; it admits the guilt and submits to the pun- 
ishment. The explanation of this difference is plain. 
In the obsessional neurosis the reprehensible im- 
pulses which are being criticized by the super-ego 
have never formed part of the ego, while in mel- 
ancholia the object of the super-ego’s wrath has 
become part of the ego through identification. 

It is certainly not clear why the sense of guilt 
reaches such an extraordinary intensity in these 
two neurotic disorders; and indeed, the main prob- 
lem presented in this state of affairs lies in another 
direction. We shall postpone discussion of it until 
we have dealt with the other cases—in which the 
sense of guilt remain unconscious. 

It is essentially in hysteria and in states of a 
hysterical type that this condition is found. The 
mechanism by which the sense of guilt is kept un- 
conscious is easy to discover. The hysterical type 
of ego defends itself from the painful perception 
which the criticisms of its super-ego threaten to 
produce in it by the same means that it uses to 
defend itself from an unendurable object-cathexis— 


by an act of repression. It is the ego, therefore, 
that is responsible for the sense of guilt remaining 
unconscious. We know that as a rule the ego car- 
ries out repressions in the service and at the behest 
of its super-ego; but this is a case in which it has 
turned the same weapon against its harsh task- 
master. In the obsessional neurosis, as we know, 
the phenomena of reaction-formation predominate; 
but here the ego contents itself with keeping at a 
distance the material to which the sense of guilt 
Telerss 

One may go further and venture the hypothesis 
that a great part of the sense of guilt must normally 
remain unconscious, because the origin of con- 
science is closely connected with the Oedipus com- 
plex which belongs to the unconscious. If any one 
were inclined to put forward the paradoxical prop- 
osition that the normal man is not only far more 
immoral than he believes but also far more moral 
than he has any idea of, psycho-analysis, which is 
responsible for the first half of the assertion, would 
have no objection to raise against the second half.’ 

It was a surprise to find that exacerbation of this 
Ucs sense of guilt could turn people into criminals. 
But it is undoubtedly a fact. In many criminals, 
especially youthful ones, it is possible to detect a 
very powerful sense of guilt which existed before 
the crime, and is not therefore the result of it but its 
motive. It is as if it had been a relief to be able to 
fasten this unconscious sense of guilt on to some- 
thing real and immediate. 

In all these situations the super-ego displays its 
independence of the conscious ego and the closeness 
of its relations with the unconscious id. And now, 
having regard to the importance we ascribed to pre- 
conscious verbal residues in the ego, the question 
arises whether the super-ego, if it is in part uncon- 
scious, can consist in such verbal images, or, if not, 
in what it does consist. Our answer, though it does 
not carry us very far, will be that it cannot possibly 
be disputed that the super-ego, no less than the ego, 
is derived from auditory impressions; it is part of the 
ego and remains to a great extent accessible to con- 
sciousness by way of these verbal images (concepts, 
abstractions), but the cathectic energy of these ele- 
ments of the super-ego does not originate from the 
auditory perceptions, instruction, reading, etc., but 
from sources in the id. 

The question which we postponed angwering runs 
thus: How is it that the super-ego manifests itself 
essentially as a sense of guilt (or rather, as criticism 
—for the sense of guilt is the perception in the ego 
which corresponds to the criticism) and at the same 


3. This proposition is only apparently a paradox; it 
simply states that human nature Las a far greater capacity, 
both for good and for evil, than it thinks it has, i.e., than it 
is aware of through the conscious perceptions of the ego. 
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time develops such extraordinary harshness and 
severity towards the ego? If we turn to melancholia 
first, we find that the excessively strong super-ego 
which has obtained a hold upon consciousness rages 
against the ego with merciless fury, as if it had taken 
possession of the whole of the sadism available in 
the person concerned. Following our view of sad- 
ism, we should say that the destructive component 
had entrenched itself in the super-ego and turned 
against the ego. What is now holding sway in the 
super-ego is, as it were, a pure culture of the death- 
instinct, and in fact it often enough succeeds in 
driving the ego into death, if the latter does not pro- 
tect itself from the tyrant in time by a revulsion into 
mania. 

The reproaches of conscience in certain forms of 
obsessional neurosis are just as painful and tor- 
menting, but here the situation is less perspicuous. 
It is remarkable that the obsessional neurotic, in 
contrast to the melancholiac, never takes the step of 
self-destruction; he is as if immune against the dan- 
ger of suicide, and is far better protected from it 
than the hysteric. We can see that what guarantees 
the safety of the ego is the fact that the object has 
been retained. In the obsessional neurosis it has be- 
come possible, through a regression to the pre- 
genital organization, for the love-impulses to trans- 
form themselves into impulses of aggression against 
the object. Here again the instinct of destruction has 
been set free and it aims at destroying the object, or 
at least it appears to have this aim. These tendencies 
have not been adopted by the ego; it struggles 
against them with reaction-formations and precau- 
tionary measures, and they remain in the id. The 
super-ego, however, behaves as if the ego were re- 
sponsible for them and shows by its zeal in chastis- 
ing these destructive intentions that they are no 
mere semblance evoked by regression but an actual 
substitution of hate for love. Helpless in either direc- 
tion, the ego defends itself vainly, alike against the 
instigations of the murderous id and against the 
reproaches of the punishing conscience. It succeeds 
in holding in check at least the most brutal actions 
of both sides; the first outcome is interminable self- 
torment, and eventually there follows a systematic 
torturing of the object, in so far as it is within reach. 

The activity of the dangerous death-instincts 
within the individual organism is dealt with in vari- 
ous ways; in part they are rendered harmless by 
being fused with erotic components, in part they are 
diverted towards the external world in the form of 
aggression, while for the most part they undoubtedly 
continue their inner work unhindered. How is it 
then that in melancholia the super-ego can become 
a kind of gathering-place for the death-instincts? 

From the point of view of morality, the control 


and restriction of instinct, it may be said of the id 
that it is totally non-moral, of the ego that it strives 
to be moral, and of the super-ego that it can be 
hyper-moral and then becomes as ruthless as only 
the id can be. It is remarkable that the more a man 
checks his aggressive tendencies towards others the 
more tyrannical, that is aggressive, he becomes in 
his ego-ideal. The ordinary view sees the situation 
the other way round: the standard set up by the ego- 
ideal seems to be the motive for the suppression of 
aggressiveness. The fact remains, however, as we 
have stated it: the more a man controls his aggres- 
siveness, the more intense become the aggressive 
tendencies of his ego-ideal against his ego. It is like 
a displacement, a turning round upon the self. But 
even ordinary normal morality has a harshly re- 
straining, cruelly prohibiting quality. It is from this, 
indeed, that the conception arises of an inexorable 
higher being who metes out punishment. 

I cannot go further in my consideration of these 
questions without introducing a fresh assumption. 
The super-ego arises, as we know, from an identifi- 
cation with the father regarded as a model. Every 
such identification is in the nature of a desexualiza- 
tion or even of a sublimation. It now seems as 
though when a transformation of this kind takes 
place there occurs at the same time an instinctual 
defusion. After sublimation the erotic component 
no longer has the power to bind the whole of the 
destructive elements that were previously combined 
with it, and these are released in the form of inclina- 
tions to aggression and destruction. This defusion 
would be the source of the general character of 
harshness and cruelty exhibited by the ideal—its 
dictatorial “Thou shalt.” 

Let us again consider the obsessional neurosis for 
a moment. The state of affairs is different here. The 
defusion of love into aggressiveness has not been 
effected by the agency of the ego, but is the result of 
a regression which has come about in the id. But 
this process has extended beyond the id to the 
super-ego, which now increases its tyranny over the 
innocent ego. It would seem, however, that in this 
case no less than in that of melancholia, the ego, 
having gained possession of the libido by means of 
identification, is punished for doing so by the super- 
ego through the instrumentality of the aggressive- 
ness which had before been mixed with the libido. 

Our ideas about the ego are beginning to clear, 
and its various relationships are gaining distinctness. 
We now see the ego in its strength and in its weak- 
nesses. It is entrusted with important functions. By 
virtue of its relation to the perceptual system it 
arranges the processes of the mind in a temporal 
order and tests their correspondence with reality. 
By interposing the process of thinking it secures a 
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postponement of motor discharges and controls the 
avenues to motility. This last office is, to be sure, a 
question more of form than of fact; in the matter of 
action the ego’s position is like that of a constitu- 
tional monarch, without whose sanction no law 
can be passed but who hesitates long before impos- 
ing a veto on any measure put forward by Parlia- 
ment. All the experiences of life that originate from 
without enrich the ego; the id, however, is another 
outer world to it, which it strives to bring into sub- 
jection to itself. It withdraws libido from the id and 
transforms the object-cathexes of the id into ego- 
constructions. With the aid of the super-ego, though 
in a manner that is still obscure to us, it draws 
upon the experiences of past ages stored in the id. 

There are two paths by which the contents of the 
id can penetrate into the ego. The one is direct, the 
other leads by way of the ego-ideal; which of these 
two paths they take may, for many mental activities, 
be of decisive importance. The ego develops from 
perceiving instincts to controlling them, from obey- 
ing instincts to curbing them. In this achieve- 
ment a large share is taken by the ego-ideal, which 
indeed is partly a reaction-formation against the 
instinctual processes in the id. Psycho-analysis is an 
instrument to enable the ego to push its conquest of 
the id further still. 

From the other point of view, however, we see 


this same ego as a poor creature owing service to 
three masters and consequently menaced by three 
several dangers: from the external world, from the 
libido of the id, and from the severity of the super- 
ego. Three kinds of anxiety correspond to these 
three dangers, since anxiety is the expression of a 
recoil from danger. Like the dweller in a borderland 
that it is, the ego tries to mediate between the world 
and the id, to make the id comply with the world’s 
demands and, by means of muscular activity, to 
accommodate the world to the id’s desires. In point 
of fact it behaves like the physician during treat- 
ment by analysis; it offers itself to the id as a libidinal 
object in view of its power of adaptation to the real 
world, and aims at attaching the id’s libido to itself. 
It is not only the ally of the id; it is also a submissive 
slave who courts the love of his master. Whenever 
possible, it tries to remain on good terms with the 
id; it draws the veil of its Pcs rationalizations over 
the id’s Ucs demands; it pretends that the id is show- 
ing obedience to the mandates of reality, even when 
in fact it is remaining obdurate and immovable; it 
throws a disguise over the id’s conflicts with reality 
and, if possible, over its conflicts with the super-ego 
too. Its position midway between the id and reality 
tempts it only too often to become sycophantic, op- 
portunist and false, like a politician who sees the 
truth but wants to keep his place in popular favour. 


3. Cultural Conflict and the Marginal Man 


BY ROBERT E. PARK 


WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER, in what 
is probably the most frequently quoted passage in 
the Folkways, tells us that we should conceive prim- 
itive society as a congeries of small ethnocentric 
groups scattered over a territory. In such a society 
each group thinks of itself in the first person and re- 
gards itself as “the center of everything.” It is a “we- 
group.” Others are outsiders. They are part of the 
landscape. 

The size of such a group is determined “by the 
conditions of the struggle for existence, and its in- 


Reprinted with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons 
from The Marginal Man by E. V. Stonequist, copyright 
1937 Charles Scribner’s Sons, pp. xiti-xvili [from Robert 
E. Park’s “Introduction”]. 


ternal organization corresponds to its size but is 
further conditioned by its relations with all the 
others. This is because order and discipline in each 
‘we-group’ or ‘in-group’ depends upon the exigen- 
cies of war and peace with the ‘other-groups’ or 
‘out-groups.’”’ Thus society, primitive society at 
least, turns out to be “a group of groups,” in which 
the normal relation of each to every othemis “one of 
war and plunder, except so far as agreements have 
modified it.” Under these circumstances “the rela- 
tion of comradeship and peace in the we-group and 
that of hostility and war towards others-groups are 
correlative to each other.” The loyalties that bind 
together the members of the little world—the world 
of the family, the clan and the tribe—are in direct 
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proportion to the intensity of the fears and hatreds 
with which they view their enemies and rivals in the 
larger intertribal and international world outside. 

In the course of the long historical process from 
which the modern world has emerged this picture 
of primitive society has been progressively altered. 
Now that the aeroplane has wellnigh abolished the 
distances that once separated the nations and peo- 
ples and the radio has converted the world into one 
vast whispering gallery, the great world—inter- 
tribal, interracial, and international—the world of 
business and politics—has grown at the expense of 
the little world, the world of intimate, personal loy- 
alties in which men were bound together by tradi- 
tion, custom, and natural piety. 

Nevertheless the general patterns of primitive so- 
ciety still persist and human nature is, on the whole, 
what it has been. It is still in the family and under 
the influence of the tribe, the sect or the local com- 
munity, as Cooley insisted, that the individual ac- 
quires those habits, sentiments, attitudes and other 
personality traits that characterize him as human. 

On the other hand, it was and is in the market 
place where men from distant places come together 
to chaffer and bargain, that men first learn the sub- 
tleties of commerce and exchange; the necessity for 
cool calculation, even in human affairs, and the 
freedom to act, as individuals, in accordance with 
interests, rather than sentiments. It is with the ex- 
pansion of the market, as a matter of fact, that 
intellectual life has prospered and local tribal cul- 
tures have been progressively integrated into that 
wider and more rational social order we call civili- 
zation. 

Thus the vast expansion of Europe during the last 
four hundred years has brought about changes more 
devastating than in any earlier period in the world’s 
history. Europeans have invaded every part of the 
world, and no part of the earth has escaped the dis- 
turbing, even if vivifying, contacts of European 
commerce and culture. The movements and migra- 
tions incident to this expansion have brought about 
everywhere an interpenetration of peoples and a 
fusion of cultures. Incidentally it has produced, at 
certain times and under certain conditions, a person- 
ality type, a type which if not wholly new is at any 
rate peculiarly characteristic of the modern world. 
It is a type to which some of us, including the author 
of this volume [Stonequist], have given the title 
“The Marginal Man.” 

The marginal man, as here conceived, is one 
whom fate has condemned to live in two societies 
and in two, not merely different but antagonistic, 
cultures. Thus, the individual whose mother is a 
Jew and whose father is a Gentile is fatally con- 
demned to grow up under the influence of two tra- 


ditions. In that case, his mind is the crucible in which 
two different and refractory cultures may be said to 
melt and, either wholly or in part, fuse. One runs 
across individuals who are caught in this conflict of 
cultures in the most unlikely places. 

Readers of George Santayana’s The Last Puritan 
will hardly fail to discover—even if the subtitle, “A 
Memoir in the Form of a Novel,” did not advertise 
the fact—that the story it tells, if not an autobiog- 
raphy, is nevertheless, in some subtle and symbolic 
way, autobiographical. Obviously the two leading 
characters, Oliver and Mario, are the symbols of 
the two cultures, which the author united in his 
own person, and the almost mystical friendship 
which, in spite of differences of temperament and 
tradition, unites them indicates how intimately the 
traditions they represent were related in the mind of 
the author. 

In the epilogue the author refers to this novel as 
a “fable,” and Mario, with whom he represents him- 
self as discussing the import of the fable, adds, that 
“perhaps there is a better philosophy in it than in 
your other books.” 

Perhaps the best philosophy is one that achieves, 
as in the case of Plato, its fullest and happiest ex- 
pression in fables. In any case a man’s philosophy is 
always an aspect, if not an integral part, of his per- 
sonality, and Santayana’s philosophy reflects the 
effect, upon a mind conscious of a conflict in its 
natural loyalties, of an effort to achieve an inner 
harmony and consistency; such a harmony and con- 
sistency as is essential to that “life of reason” which 
he has so persuasively set forth in the volumes he 
has written under that title. 

Santayana was born in Spain of Spanish parents, 
but fate ordained that he should get his education 
and live most of his life in America and England. It 
is evident from his account of life in Boston, that he 
lived there with his mother, as he did in fact in Spain 
with his father, more or less as an alien, always con- 
scious of a different tradition and of intimate and 
indissoluble connections with another and a differ- 
ent world. In fact his life in both Spain and America 
seems to have been that of the typical “stranger,” as 
described by Simmel in his Sociology; that is, one 
who lives in intimate association with the world 
about him but never so completely identified with it 
that he is unable to look at it with a certain critical 
detachment. In Santayana’s case this detachment 
has become, as Edman expresses it, an intimate but 
“compassionate understanding” of his world. 

In an article, contributed to a symposium on the 
subject of contemporary American philosophy, 
Santayana’ has described “the mixed associations” 
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under which his “opinions” came into existence, 
subjected as they were to the strain of his “complex 
allegiances.” He says: “My philosophy may be re- 
garded as a synthesis of these various traditions, or 
an attempt to view them from a level from which 
their several deliverances may be justly under- 
stood.” 

Of himself a little later, he adds: “I felt like a 
foreigner in Spain, more acutely so than in America, 
although for more trivial reason. . . . English had 
become my only possible instrument, and I delib- 
erately put away everything that might confuse me 
in that medium. English, and the whole Anglo- 
Saxon tradition in literature and philosophy, have 
always been a medium to me rather than a scholar- 
ship, and learning of any sort seemed to me a means, 
not an end. . . . Thus in renouncing everything 
else for the sake of English letters I might be said 
to have been guilty, quite unintentionally, of a little 
stratagem, as if I had set out to say plausibly in Eng- 
lish as many un-English things as possible.” 

The Last Puritan, whether is be an “indirect 
memoir” of the author, as Edman assumes, or a 
philosophy in the form of a fable, as Santayana 
himself suggests, is in any case for the student of 
human nature a human document in which the con- 
flict and fusion of cultures, as it actually takes place 
under certain circumstances and in certain minds, 
is clearly reflected. 

The fundamental notion upon which this present 
study of the so-called marginal man is based is, I 
should say, the conviction that the individual’s per- 
sonality, while based on instincts, temperament and 
the endocrine balance, achieves its final form under 
the influence of the individual’s conception of him- 
self. The conception which each individual inevi- 
tably forms of himself is determined by the réle 
which fate assigns to him in some society, and upon 
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the opinion and attitude which persons in that soci- 
ety form of him—depends, in short, upon his social 
status. The individual’s conception of himself is, in 
this sense, not an individual but a social product. 

The marginal man is a personality type that arises 
at a time and a place where, out of the conflict of 
races and cultures, new societies, new peoples and 
cultures are coming into existence. The fate which 
condemns him to live, at the same time, in two 
worlds is the same which compels him to assume, in 
relation to the worlds in which he lives, the rdle of 
a cosmopolitan and a stranger. Inevitably he_be- 
comes, relatively to his cultural milieu, the individ- 
ual with the wider horizon, the keener intelligence, 
the more detached and rational viewpoint. The 
marginal man is always relatively the more civilized 
human being. He occupies the position which has 
been, historically, that of the Jew in the Diaspora. 
The Jew, particularly the Jew who has emerged 
from the provincialism of the ghetto, has every- 
where and always been the most civilized of human 
creatures. 

From what has been said one may infer that the 
marginal man is an incidental product of a process 
of acculturation, such as inevitably ensues when peo- 
ples of different cultures and different races come 
together to carry on a common life. He is, as I have 
suggested, an effect of imperialism, economic, po- 
litical and cultural; an incident of the process by 
which civilization, as Spengler has said, grows up at 
the expense of earlier and simpler cultures. 

The Marginal Man is concerned finally and fun- 
damentally less, as the title might suggest, with a 
personality type, than with a social process, the 
process of acculturation. The distinction is that, in 
the latter case, the author has chosen to investigate 
the process less from the point of view of the person 
than of the society of which he is a part; less from 
the point of view of custom and culture than from 
habit and personality. 
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IV—-THE MAINTENANCE OF CONFORMITY 


Ll. Death and the Reintegration of the Group 


BY BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


OF ALL SOURCES of religion, the su- 
preme and final crisis of life—death—is of the 
greatest importance. Death is the gateway to the 
other world in more than the literal sense. Accord- 
ing to most theories of early religion, a great deal, 
if not all, of religious inspiration has been derived 
from it—and in this orthodox views are on the 
whole correct. Man has to live his life in the shad- 
ow of death, and he who clings to life and enjoys its 
fullness must dread the menace of its end. And he 
who is faced by death furns to the promise of life. 
Death and its denial—Immortality—have always 
formed, as they form today, the most poignant 
theme of man’s forebodings. The extreme com- 
plexity of man’s emotional reactions to life finds 
necessarily its counterpart in his attitude to death. 
Only what in life has been spread over a long space 
and manifested in a succession of experiences and 
events is here at its end condensed into one crisis 
which provokes a violent and complex outburst of 
religious manifestations. 

Even among the most primitive peoples, the atti- 
tude at death is infinitely more complex and, I may 
add, more akin to our own, than is usually assumed. 
It is often stated by anthropologists that the domi- 
nant feeling of the survivors is that of horror at the 
corpse and of fear of the ghost. This twin attitude is 
even made by no less an authority than Wilhelm 
Wundt the very nucleus of all religious belief and 
practice. Yet this assertion is only a half-truth, 
which means no truth at all. The emotions are ex- 
tremely complex and even contradictory; the domi- 
nant elements, love of the dead and loathing of the 
corpse, passionate attachment to the personality still 
lingering about the body and a shattering fear of the 
gruesome thing that has been left over, these two 
elements seem to mingle and play into each other. 
This is reflected in the spontaneous behavior and 
in the ritual proceedings at death. In the tending of 
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the corpse, in the modes of its disposal, in the post- 
funerary and commemorative ceremonies, the near- 
est relatives, the mother mourning for her son, the 
widow for her husband, the child for the parent, al- 
ways show some horror and fear mingled with pious 
love, but never do the negative elements appear 
alone or even dominant. 

The mortuary proceedings show a striking simi- 
larity throughout the world. As death approaches, 
the nearest relatives in any case, sometimes the 
whole community, forgather by the dying man, 
and dying, the most private act which a man can 
perform, is transformed into a public, tribal event. 
As a tule, a certain differentiation takes place at 
once, some of the relatives watching near the corpse, 
others making preparations for the pending end and 
its consequences, others again performing perhaps 
some religious acts at a sacred spot. Thus in certain 
parts of Melanesia the real kinsmen must keep at a 
distance and only relatives by marriage perform the 
mortuary services, while in some tribes of Australia 
the reverse order is observed. 

As soon as death has occurred, the body is 
washed, anointed and adorned, sometimes the bod- 
ily apertures are filled, the arms and legs tied to- 
gether. Then it is exposed to the view of all, and the 
most important phase, the immediate mourning be- 
gins. Those who have witnessed death and its sequel 
among savages and who can compare these events 
with their counterpart among other uncivilized peo- 
ples must be struck by the fundamental similarity of 
the proceedings. There is always a more or less 
conventionalized and dramatized outburst of grief 
and wailing in sorrow, which often passes among 
savages into bodily lacerations and the tearing of 
hair. This is always done in a public display and is 
associated with visible signs of mourning, such as 
black or white daubs on the body, shaven or dishey- 
elled hair, strange or torn garments. 

The immediate mourning goes on round the 
corpse. This, far from being shunned or dreaded, is 
usually the center of pious attention. Often there are 
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ritual forms of fondling or attestations of reverence. 
The body is sometimes kept on the knees of seated 
persons, stroked and embraced. At the same time 
these acts are usually considered both dangerous 
and repugnant, duties to be fulfilled at some cost to 
the performer. After a time the corpse has to be dis- 
posed of. Inhumation with an open or closed grave; 
exposure in caves or on platforms, in hollow trees 
or on the ground in some wild desert place; burning 
or setting adrift in canoes—these are the usual 
forms of disposal. 

This brings us to perhaps the most important 
point, the two-fold contradictory tendency, on the 
one hand to preserve the body, to keep its form in- 
tact, or to retain parts of it; on the other hand the 
desire to be done with it, to put it out of the way, to 
annihilate it completely. Mummification and burn- 
ing are the two extreme expressions of this two-fold 
tendency. It is impossible to regard mummification 
or burning or any intermediate form as determined 
by mere accident of belief, as a historical feature of 
some culture or other which has gained its univer- 
sality by the mechanism of spread and contact only. 
For in these customs is clearly expressed the funda- 
mental attitude of mind of the surviving relative, 
friend or lover, the longing for all that remains of 
the dead person and the disgust and fear of the 
dreadful transformation wrought by death. 

One extreme and interesting variety in which this 
double-edged attitude is expressed in a gruesome 
manner is sarco-cannibalism, a custom of partaking 
in piety of the flesh of the dead person. It is done 
with extreme repugnance and dread and usually 
followed by a violent vomiting fit. At the same time 
it is felt to be a supreme act of reverence, love, and 
devotion. In fact it is considered such a sacred duty 
that among the Melanesians of New Guinea, where 
I have studied and witnessed it, it is still performed 
in secret, although severely penalized by the white 
Government. The smearing of the body with the fat 
of the dead, prevalent in Australia and Papuasia is, 
perhaps, but a variety of this custom. 

In all such rites, there is a desire to maintain the 
tie and the parallel tendency to break the bond. Thus 
the funerary rites are considered as unclean and 
soiling, the contact with the corpse as defiling and 
dangerous, and the performers have to wash, cleanse 
their body, remove all traces of contact, and per- 
form ritual lustrations. Yet the mortuary ritual com- 
pels man to overcome the repugnance, to conquer 
his fears, to make piety and attachment triumphant, 
and with it the belief in a future life, in the survival 
of the spirit. 

And here we touch on one of the most important 
functions of religious cult. In the foregoing analysis 
I have laid stress on the direct emotional forces cre- 


ated by contact with death and with the corpse, for 
they primarily and most powerfully determine the 
behavior of the survivors. But connected with these 
emotions and born out of them, there is the idea of 
the spirit, the belief in the new life into which the 
departed has entered. And here we return to the 
problem of animism with which we began our sur- 
vey of primitive religious facts. What is the sub- 
stance of a spirit, and what is the psychological ori- 
gin of this belief? 

The savage is intensely afraid of death, probably 
as the result of some deep-seated instincts common 
to man and animals. He does not want to realize it 
as an end, he cannot face the idea of complete ces- 
sation, of annihilation. The idea of spirit and of 
spiritual existence is near at hand, furnished by 
such experiences as are discovered and described by 
Tylor. Grasping at it, man reaches the comforting 
belief in spiritual continuity and in the life after 
death. Yet this belief does not remain unchallenged 
in the complex, double-edged play of hope and fear 
which sets in always in the face of death. To the 
comforting voice of hope, to the intense desire of 
immortality, to the difficulty, in one’s own case, al- 
most the impossibility, of facing annihilation there 
are opposed powerful and terrible forebodings. The 
testimony of the senses, the gruesome decomposi- 
tion of the corpse, the visible disappearance of the 
personality—certain apparently instinctive sugges- 
tions of fear and horror seem to threaten man at all 
stages of culture with some idea of annihilation, 
with some hidden fears and forebodings. And here 
into this play of emotional forces, into this supreme 
dilemma of life and final death, religion steps in, 
selecting the positive creed, the comforting view, the 
culturally valuable belief in immortality, in the spirit 
independent of the body, and in the continuance of 
life after death. In the various ceremonies at death, 
in commemoration and communion with the de- 
parted, and worship of ancestral ghosts, religion 
gives body and form to the saving beliefs. 

Thus the belief in immortality is the result of a 
deep emotional revelation, standardized by religion, 
rather than a primitive philosophic doctrine. Man’s 
conviction of continued life is one of the supreme 
gifts of religion, which judges and selects the better 
of the two alternatives suggested by self-preserva- 
tion—the hope of continued life and the.fear of an- 
nihilation. The belief in spirits is the result of the 
belief in immortality. The substance of which the 
spirits are made is the full-blooded passion and de- 
sire for life, rather than the shadowy stuff which 
haunts his dreams and illusions. Religion saves man 
from a surrender to death and destruction, and in 
doing this it merely makes use of the observations 
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of dreams, shadows, and visions. The real nucleus 
of animism lies in the deepest emotional fact of 
human nature, the desire for life. 

Thus the rites of mourning, the ritual behavior 
immediately after death, can be taken as pattern of 
the religious act, while the belief in immortality, in 
the continuity of life and in the nether world, can 
be taken as the prototype of an act of faith. Here, 
as in the religious ceremonies previously described, 
we find self-contained acts, the aim of which is 
achieved in their very performance. The ritual 
despair, the obsequies, the acts of mourning, ex- 
press the emotion of the bereaved and the loss of 
the whole group. They endorse and they duplicate 
the natural feelings of the survivors; they create a 
social event out of a natural fact. Yet, though in 
the acts of mourning, in the mimic despair of wail- 
ing, in the treatment of the corpse and in its dis- 
posal, nothing ulterior is achieved, these acts fulfil 
an important function and possess a considerable 
value for primitive culture. 

What is this function? The initiation ceremonies 
we have found fulfil theirs in sacralizing tradition; 
the food cults, sacrament and sacrifice bring man 
into communion with providence, with the benefi- 
cent forces of plenty; totemism standardizes man’s 
practical, useful attitude of selective interest to- 
wards his surroundings. If the view here taken of 
the biological function of religion is true, some such 
similar role must also be played by the whole 
mortuary ritual. 

The death of a man or woman in a primitive 
group, consisting of a limited number of individuals, 
is an event of no mean importance. The nearest 
relatives and friends are disturbed to the depth of 
their emotional life. A small community bereft of 
a member, especially if he be important, is severely 
mutilated. The whole event breaks the normal 
course of life and shakes the moral foundations 
of society. The strong tendency on which we have 
insisted in the above description: to give way to 
fear and horror, to abandon the corpse, to run 
away from the village, to destroy all the belongings 


of the dead one—all these impulses exist, and if 
given way to would be extremely dangerous, dis- 
integrating the group, destroying the material foun- 
dations of primitive culture. Death in a primitive 
society is, therefore, much more than the removal 
ot a member. By setting in motion one part of the 
deep forces of the instinct of self-preservation, it 
threatens the very cohesion and solidarity of the 
group, and upon this depends the organization of 
that society, its tradition, and finally the whole cul- 
ture. For if primitive man yielded always to the dis- 
integrating impulses of his reaction to death, the 
continuity of tradition and the existence of ma- 
terial civilization would be impossible. 

We have seen already how religion, by sacralizing 
and thus standardizing the other set of impulses, 
bestows on man the gift of mental integrity. Exactly 
the same function it fulfils also with regard to the 
whole group. The ceremonial of death which ties 
the survivors to the body and rivets them to the 
place of death, the beliefs in the existence of the 
spirit, in its beneficent influences or malevolent in- 
tentions, in the duties of a series of commemorative 
or sacrificial ceremonies—in all this religion coun- 
teracts the centrifugal forces of fear, dismay, de- 
moralization, and provides the most powerful 
means of reintegration of the group’s shaken soli- 
darity and of the re-establishment of its morale. 

In short, religion here assures the victory of tra- 
dition and culture over the mere negative response 
of thwarted instinct. 

With the rites of death we have finished the 
survey of the main types of religious acts. We have 
followed the crises of life as the main guiding thread 
of our account, but as they presented themselves we 
also treated the side issues, such as totemism, the 
cults of food and of propagation, sacrifice and sacra- 
ment, the commemorative cults of ancestors and the 
cults of the spirits. To one type already mentioned 
we still have to return—I mean, the seasonal feasts 
and ceremonies of communal or tribal character— 
and to the discussion of this subject we proceed 
now. 
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2. On the Rites of Passage 


BY ARNOLD VAN GENNEP 


ONCE THE CLASSIFICATION of ritual 
mechanism has been established, it becomes rela- 
tively easy to understand the raisons d’etre of cere- 
monial sequences. Here again, let us note that the 
theorists have shown little interest in classifying 
these sequences. We have some excellent works on 
a particular element of a sequence, but very few 
which follow a whole sequence from beginning to 
end, and even fewer where the sequences are 
studied in their relations to one another. It is to an 
attempt of this sort that the present volume is dedi- 
cated, and I have tried to group all the ceremonial 
sequences which accompany the passage from one 
situation into another, and from one cosmic or 
social world to another. 

Given the importance of these passages, I believe 
it is legitimate to distinguish a special category of 
Rites of Passage, which can be broken down into 
Rites of Separation, Rites of Marginality, and Rites 
of Aggregation. These three sub-categories are not 
developed equally within a given society nor even 
within a given ceremonial. The rites of separation 
are more important in the funeral ceremonies; the 
rites of aggregation are more important in the 
mairiage ceremonies; as far as the rites of mar- 
ginality are concerned, they may be important, for 
example in pregnancy and engagement or be re- 
duced to a minimum in adoption, the second par- 
turition, remarriage, the passage from the second 
to the third age-group, etc. . . . Hence, even if the 
concept of rites of passage theoretically includes 
preliminary rites (separation), liminary rites 
(margin), and postliminary rites (aggregation), in 
practice they are far from being equivalent, whether 
in their respective importance, or for their level 
of elaboration. 

Furthermore, when the marginality is sufficiently 
developed to constitute an autonomous stage, the 
concept can be subdivided once more. Thus, en- 
gagement is certainly a marginal period between 
adolescence and marriage; but the passage from 
adolescence to engagement includes a special series 
of rites of separation, marginality, and aggregation 
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to the marginal state; and from engagement to 
marriage, there is a series of rites of separation 
from the marginal state—of marginality and aggre- 
gation—to marriage. This interlocking can be also 
noted in the complex constituted by the rites of 
pregnancy, parturition, and birth. While trying to 
group all these rites with the utmost precision, one 
should not deny that, since we are dealing with hu- 
man action, it is impossible to obtain in these matters 
as rigorous a classification as can be obtained in 
botany, for example. 

I am also far from pretending that all the rites 
of birth, initiation, marriage, etc... . are but rites 
of passage. For, outside their general purpose, 
which is to secure a change of estate or the passage 
from one magico-religious or lay society to another 
one, each of the ceremonies has a concern of its 
own. Thus, the marriage ceremonies include fecun- 
dity rites—rites of birth, protection, and divining 
rites; funerals include rites of defence; initiation 
ceremonies include propitiation rites; and those of 
ordination, rites of appropriation by the divinity. 
All these rites, which have specific and present pur- 
pose, are co-existent to or combine with the rites 
of passage, sometimes in such an intimate way that 
it is hard to know whether a given element is, for 
example, a rite of protection or a rite of separa- 
HOD eee. 

This leads me to speak rapidly of what could be 
called the mythical sweep of the notion of sacred. 
The sacred, and the rites which correspond to it, has 
the characteristic of being an alternance. Indeed, 
it is not an absolute value, but a value which is at- 
tached to specific situations. A man who lives at 
home, in his clan, lives with the profane; he lives in 
the sacred as soon as he goes traveling and finds 
himself, as a stranger, close to an unknown camp. 
Every woman, being congenitally impure, is sacred 
in relation to all the adult men; if she is pregnant, 
she becomes, in addition, sacred for aff the other 
women of the clan, with the exception of her elose 
kin; in relation to herself, these women, plus the 
young and adult men, will constitute a profane 
world. Every Brahman lives, by the fact of his 
birth, in a sacred world, but there is a hierarchy of 
Brahman families which are sacred one to an- 
other. Finally, by accomplishing rites of purifica- 
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tion, the woman who has given birth does re-enter 
society through specific sections of it, her sex 
group, her family, etc. . . . and she remains sacred 
in relation to the initiated men and the magico- 
religious ceremonies. Hence, alternatively, accord- 
ing to the situation one assumes among the vari- 
ous sections of the society, there is a displacement 
of magic circles. He who passes through these al- 
ternatives during his life-span finds himself at a 
given moment, by the very change of concepts and 
classifications, turning around and staring at the 


3. On Taboo 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


I HAVE PURPOSELY CHOSEN from our 
society two examples of ritual avoidances which 
are of very different kinds. The rule against eating 
meat on Friday or in Lent is a rule of religion, as 
is the rule, where it is recognised, against playing 
golf or tennis on Sunday. The rule against spilling 
salt, I suppose it will be agreed, is non-religious. 
Our language permits us to make this distinction 
very clearly, for infractions of the rules of religion 
are Sins, while the non-religious avoidances are con- 
cerned with good and bad luck. Since this distinc- 
tion is so obvious to us it might be thought that we 
should find it in other societies. My own experience 
is that in some of the societies with which I am 
acquainted this distinction between sinful acts and 
acts that bring bad luck cannot be made. Several 
anthropologists, however, have attempted to clas- 
sify rites into two classes, religious rites and magical 
rites. 

For Emile Durkheim the essential distinction is 
that religious rites are.obligatory within a religious 
society or church, while magical rites are optional. 
A person who fails in religious observances is guilty 
of wrong-doing, whereas one who does not observe 
the precautions of magic or those relating to luck 
is simply acting foolishly. This distinction is of con- 
siderable theoretical importance. It is difficult to 
apply in the study of the rites of simple societies. 
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sacred instead of at the profane and vice versa. Such 
changes of state are not accomplished without 
troubling social and individual life, and it is the 
purpose of a certain number of rites of passage to 
check their noxious effects. That these changes 
should be considered as real and awesome is demon- 
strated by the recurrence, in great ceremonies and 
among the most different societies, of the rites of 
death to the antecedent world, and resurrection to 
the new world... , rites which constitute the most 
dramatic form of the rites of passage. 


Sir James Frazer defines religion as “a propitia- 
tion or conciliation of superhuman powers which 
are believed to control nature and man,” and re- 
gards magic’ as the erroneous application of the 
notion of causality. If we apply this to ritual pro- 
hibitions, we may regard as belonging to religion 
those rules the infraction of which produces a 
change of ritual status in the individual by offending 
the superhuman powers, whereas the infraction of 
a rule of magic would be regarded as resulting im- 
mediately in a change of ritual status, or in the 
misfortune that follows, by a process of hidden 
causation. Spilling salt, by Sir James Frazer’s defini- 
tion, is a question of magic, while eating meat on 
Friday is a question of religion. 

An attempt to apply this distinction systemati- 
cally meets with certain difficulties. Thus with regard 
to the Maori Sir James Frazer states that “the 
ultimate sanction of the taboo, in other words, that 
which engaged the people to observe its command- 
ments, was a firm persuasion that any breach of 
those commandments would surely and speedily 
be punished by an atua or ghost, who would afflict 
the sinner with a painful malady till he died.” This 
would seem to make the Polynesian taboo a matter 
of religion, not of magic. But my own observation 
of the Polynesians suggests to me that in general 
the native conceives of the change in his ritual 
status as taking place as the immediate result of 
such an act as touching a corpse, and that it is only 
when he proceeds to rationalise the whole system 
of taboos that he thinks of the gods and spirits— 
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the atua—as being concerned. Incidentally it should 
not be assumed that the Polynesian word atua or 
otua always refers to a personal spiritual being. 

Of the various ways of distinguishing magic and 
religion I will mention only one more. For Profes- 
sor Malinowski a rite is magical when “it has a 
definite practical purpose which is known to all 
who practise it and can be easily elicited from any 
native informant,” while a rite is religious if it is 
simply expressive and has no purpose, being not a 
means to an end but an end in itself. A difficulty in 
applying this criterion is due to uncertainty as to 
what is meant by “definite practical purpose.” To 
avoid the bad luck which results from spilling salt 
is, I suppose, a practical purpose though not very 
definite. The desire to please God in all our actions 
and thus escape some period of Purgatory is per- 
haps definite enough, but Professor Malinowski 
may regard it as not practical. What shall we say 
of the desire of the Polynesian to avoid sickness and 
possible death which he gives as his reason for not 
touching chiefs, corpses and newly-born babies? 

Seeing that there is this absence of agreement as 
to the definitions of magic and religion and the 
nature of the distinction between them, and seeing 
that in many instances whether we call a particular 
rite magical or religious depends on which of the 
various proposed definitions we accept, the only 
sound procedure, at any rate in the present state of 
anthropological knowledge, is to avoid as far as pos- 
sible the use of the terms in question until there is 
some general agreement about them. Certainly the 
distinctions made by Durkheim and Frazer and 
Malinowski may be theoretically significant, even 
though they are difficult to apply universally. Cer- 
tainly, also, there is need for a systematic classifica- 
tion of rites, but a satisfactory classification will 
be fairly complex and a simple dichotomy between 
magic and religion does not carry us very far 
towards it. 

Another distinction which we make in our own 
society within the field of ritual avoidances is be- 
tween the holy and the unclean. Certain things 
must be treated with respect because they are holy, 
others because they are unclean. But, as Robertson 
Smith and Sir James Frazer have shown, there are 
many societies in which this distinction is entirely 
unrecognised. The Polynesian, for example, does 
not think of a chief or a temple as holy and a corpse 
as unclean. He thinks of them all as things danger- 
ous. An example from Hawaii will illustrate this 
fundamental identity of holiness and uncleanness. 
There, in former times, if a commoner committed 
incest with his sister he became kapu (the Hawaiian 
form of tabu). His presence was dangerous in the 
extreme for the whole community, and since he 


could not be purified he was put to death. But if a 
chief of high rank, who, by reason of his rank was, 
of course, sacred (kapu), married his sister he be- 
came ‘still more so. An extreme sanctity or un- 
touchability attached to a chief born of a brother 
and sister who were themselves the children of a 
brother and sister. The sanctity of such a chief and 
the uncleanness of the person put to death for incest 
have the same source and are the same thing. They 
are both denoted by saying that the person is kapu. 
In studying the simpler societies it is essential that 
we should carefully avoid thinking of their be- 
haviour and ideas in terms of our own ideas of 
holiness and uncleanness. Since most people find 
this difficult it is desirable to have terms which we 
can use that do not convey this connotation. Durk- 
heim and others have used the word “sacred” as an 
inclusive term for the holy and the unclean together. 
This is easier to do in French than in English, and 
has some justification in the fact that the Latin 
sacer did apply to holy things such as the gods and 
also to accursed things such as persons guilty of 
certain crimes. But there is certainly a tendency 
in English to identify sacred with holy. I think 
that it will greatly aid clear thinking if we adopt 
some wide inclusive term which does not have 
any undesirable connotation. I venture to propose 
the term “ritual value.” 

Anything—a person, a material thing, a place, a 
word or name, an occasion or event, a day of the 
week or a period of the year—which is the object 
of a ritual avoidance or taboo can be said to have 
ritual value. Thus in Polynesia chiefs, corpses and 
newly-born babies have ritual value. For some peo- 
ple in England salt has ritual value. For Christians 
all Sundays and Good Friday have ritual value, 
and for Jews all Saturdays and the Day of Atone- 
ment. The ritual value is exhibited in the behaviour 
adopted towards the object or occasion in question. 
Ritual values are exhibited not only in negative 
ritual but also in positive ritual, being possessed 
by the objects towards which positive rites are di- 
rected and also by objects, words or places used 
in the rites. A large class of positive rites, those of 
consecration or sacralisation, have for their purpose 
to endow objects with ritual value. It may be noted 
that in general anything that has value in positive 
ritual is also the object of some sort of ritual avoid- 
ance or at the very least of ritual respect. 

The word “value,” as I am using it, always refers 
to a relation between a subject and an object. The 
relation can be stated in two ways by saying either 
that the object has a value for the subject, or that the 
subject has an interest in the object. We can use the 
terms in this way to refer to any act of behaviour 
towards an object. The relation is exhibited in and 
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defined by the behaviour. The words “interest” and 
“value” provide a convenient shorthand by which 
we can describe the reality, which consists of acts 
of behaviour and the actual relations between sub- 
jects and objects which those acts of behaviour 
reveal. If Jack loves Jill, then Jill has the value of a 
loved object for Jack, and Jack has a recognisable 
interest in Jill, When I am hungry I have an in- 
terest in food, and a good meal has an immediate 
value for me that it does not have at other times. 
My toothache has a value to me that it does not 
have at other times. My toothache has a value for 
me as something that I am interested in getting 
rid of as quickly as possible. 

A social system can be conceived and studied 
as a system of values. A society consists of a num- 
ber of individuals bound together in a network of 
social relations. A social relation exists between 
two or more persons when there is some harmonisa- 
tion of their individual interests, by some conver- 
gence of interest and by limitation or adjustment of 
divergent interests. An interest is always the in- 
terest of an individual. Two individuals may have 
similar interests. Similar, interests do not in them- 
selves constitute a social relation; two dogs may 
have a similar interest in the same bone and the re- 
sult may be a dog-fight. But a society cannot exist 
except on the basis of a certain measure of similarity 
in the interests of its members. Putting this in terms 
of value, the first necessary condition of the exist- 
ence of a society is that the individual members 
shall agree in some measure in the values that they 
recognise. 

Any particular society is characterised by a cer- 
tain set of values—moral, aesthetic, economic, etc. 
In a simple society there is a fair amount of agree- 
ment amongst the members in their evaluations, 
though of course the agreement is never absolute. 
In a complex modern society we find much more 
disagreement if we consider the society as a whole, 
but we may find a closer measure of agreement 
amongst the members of a group or class within the 
society. 

While some measure of agreement about values, 
some similarity of interests, is a prerequisite of a 
social system, social relations involve more than 
this. They require the existence of common interests 
and of social values. When two or more persons 
have a common interest in the same object and are 
aware of their community of interest a social rela- 
tion is established. They form, whether for a mo- 
ment or for a !ong period, an association, and the 
object may be said to have a social value. For a 
man and his wife the birth of a child, the child itself 
and its well-being and happiness or its death, are 
objects of a common interest which binds them 


together and they thus have, for the association 
formed by the two persons, social value. By this 
definition an object can only have a social value for 
an association of persons. In the simplest possible 
instance we have a triadic relation; Subject 1 and 
Subject 2 are both interested in the same way in the 
Object and each of the Subjects has an interest in 
the other, or at any rate in certain items of the be- 
haviour of the other, namely those directed towards 
the object. To avoid cumbersome circumlocutions 
it is convenient to speak of the object as having a 
social value for any one subject involved in such a 
relation, but it must be remembered that this is a 
loose way of speaking. 

It is perhaps necessary for the avoidance of mis- 
understanding to add that a social system also re- 
quires that persons should be objects of interest to 
other persons. In relations of friendship or love 
each of two persons has a value for the other. In 
certain kinds of groups each member is an object 
of interest for all the others, and each member 
therefore has a social value for the group as a 
whole. Further, since there are negative values 
as well as positive, persons may be united or as- 
sociated by their antagonism to other persons. For 
the members of an anti-Comintern pact the Comin- 
tern has a specific social value. 

Amongst the members of a society we find a cer- 
tain measure of agreement as to the ritual value 
they attribute to objects of different kinds. We also 
find that most of these ritual values are social values 
as defined above. Thus for a local totemic clan in 
Australia the totem-centres, the natural species as- 
sociated with them, i.e. the totems, and the myths 
and rites that relate thereto, have a specific social 
value for the clan; the common interest in them 
binds the individuals together into a firm and lasting 
association. 

Ritual values exist in every known society, and 
show an immense diversity as we pass from one 
society to another. The problem of a natural science 
of society (and it is as such that I regard social 
anthropology) is to discover the deeper, not im- 
mediately perceptible, uniformities beneath the 
superficial differences. This is, of course, a highly 
complex problem which will require the studies 
begun by Sir James Frazer and others to be con- 
tinued by many investigators over many years. The 
ultimate aim should be, I think, to find some rela- 
tively adequate answer to the question—What is 
the relation of ritual and ritual values to the es- 
sential constitution of human society? I have chosen 
a particular approach to this study which I believe 
to be promising—to investigate in a few societies 
studied as thoroughly as possible the relations of 
ritual values to other values including moral and 
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aesthetic values. In the present lecture, however, 
it is only one small part of this study in which I 
seek to interest you—the question of a relation 
between ritual values and social values. 

One way of approaching the study of ritual is by 
the consideration of the purposes or reasons for 
the rites. If one examines the literature of anthro- 
pology one finds this approach very frequently 
adopted. It is by far the least profitable, though the 
one that appeals most to common sense. Sometimes 
the purpose of a rite is obvious, or a reason may be 
volunteered by those who practise it. Sometimes the 
anthropologist has to ask the reason, and in such 
circumstances it may happen that different reasons 
are given by different informants. What is funda- 
mentally the same rite in two different societies 
may have different purposes or reasons in the one 
and in the other. The reasons given by the members 
of a community for any custom they observe are 
important data for the anthropologist. But it is to 
fall into grievous error to suppose that they give 
a valid explanation of the custom. What is entirely 
inexcusable is for the anthropologist, when he can- 
not get from the people themselves a reason for 
their behaviour which seems to him satisfactory, 
to attribute to them some purpose or reason on the 
basis of his own preconceptions about human mo- 
tives. I could adduce many instances of this from 
the literature of ethnography, but I prefer to illus- 
trate what I mean by an anecdote. 

A Queenslander met a Chinese who was taking 
a bowl of cooked rice to place on his brother’s 
grave. The Australian in jocular tones asked if he 
supposed that his brother would come and eat the 
rice. The reply was “No! We offer rice to people as 
an expression of friendship and affection. But since 
you speak as you do I suppose that you in this 
country place flowers on the graves of your dead 
in the belief that they will enjoy looking at them and 
smelling their sweet perfume.” 

So far as ritual avoidances are concerned the 
reasons for them may vary from a very vague idea 
that some sort of misfortune or ill-luck, not defined 
as to its kind, is likely to befall anyone who fails 
to observe the taboo, to a belief that non-observ- 
ance will produce some quite specific and undesir- 
able result. Thus an Australian aborigine told me 
that if he spoke to any woman who stood in the 
relation of mother-in-law to him his hair would turn 


grey." 


1. In case it may be thought that this is an inadequate 
supernatural punishment for a serious breach of rules of 
proper behaviour a few words of explanation are neces- 
sary. Grey hair comes with old age and is thought to be 
usually associated with Joss of sexual potency. It is thus 
premature old age with its disadvantages but without the 
advantages that usually accompany seniority that threatens 


The very common tendency to look for the ex- 
planation of ritual actions in their purpose is the 
result of a false assimilation of them to what may 
be called technical acts. In any technical activity an 
adequate statement of the purpose of any particular 
act or series of acts constitutes by itself a sufficient 
explanation. But ritual acts differ from technical 
acts in having in all instances some expressive Or 
symbolic element in them. 

A second approach to the study of ritual is there- 
fore by a consideration not of their purpose or 
reason but of their meaning. I am here using the 
words symbol and meaning as coincident. Whatever 
has a meaning is a symbol and the meaning is what- 
ever is expressed by the symbol. 

But how are we to discover meanings? They do 
not lie on the surface. There is a sense in which 
people always know the meaning of their own sym- 
bols, but they do so intuitively and can rarely 
express their understanding in words. Shall we 
therefore be reduced to guessing at meanings as 
some anthropologists have guessed at reasons and 
purposes? I think not. For as long as we admit 
guess-work of any kind social anthropology cannot 
be a science. There are, I believe, methods of de- 
termining, with some fair degree of probability, the 
meanings of rites and other symbols. 

There is still a third approach to the study of 
rites. We can consider the effects of the rite—not 
the effects that it is supposed to produce by the peo- 
ple who practise it but the effects that it does ac- 
tually produce. A rite has immediate or direct 
effects on the persons who are in any way directly 
concerned in it, which we may call, for lack of a 
better term, the psychological effects. But there are 
also secondary effects upon the social structure, i.e. 
the network of social relations binding individuals 
together in an ordered life. These we may call 
the social effects. By considering the psychological 
effects of a rite we may succeed in defining its psy- 
chological function; by considering the social effects 
we may discover its social function. Clearly it is im- 
possible to discover the social function of a rite 
without taking into account its usual or average 
psychological effects. But it is possible to discuss 
the psychological effects while more or less com- 
pletely ignoring the more remote sociological ef- 
fects, and this is often done in what is called ‘“‘func- 
tional anthropology.” 

Let us suppose that we wish to ifvestigate in 
Australian tribes the totemic rites of a kind widely 
distributed over a large part of the continent. The 
ostensible purpose of these rites, as stated by the 


the man who fails to observe the rules of avoidance. On 
the other hand when a man’s hair is grey and his wife’s 
mother has passed the age of child-bearing the taboo is re- 
laxed so that the relatives may talk together if they wish. 
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natives themselves, is to renew or maintain some 
part of nature, such as a species of animal or plant, 
or rain, or hot or cold weather. With reference to 
this purpose we have to say that from our point 
of view the natives are mistaken, that the rites do 
not actually do what they are believed to do. The 
rain-making ceremony does not, we think, actually 
bring rain. In so far as the rites are performed for 
a purpose they are futile, based on erroneous belief. 
I do not believe that there is any scientific value in 
attempts to conjecture processes of reasoning which 
might be supposed to have led to these errors. 

The rites are easily perceived to be symbolic, and 
we may therefore investigate their meaning. To do 
this we have to examine a considerable number of 
them and we then discover that there is a certain 
body of ritual idiom extending from the west coast 
of the continent to the east coast with some local 
variations. Since each rite has a myth associated 
with it we have similarly to investigate the meanings 
of the myths. As a result we find that the meaning 
of any single rite becomes clear in the light of a cos- 
mology, a body of ideas and beliefs about nature 
and human society, which, so far as its most general 
features are concerned, is current in all Australian 
tribes. 

The immediate psychological effects of the rites 
can be to some extent observed by watching and 
talking to the performers. The ostensible purpose 
of the rite is certainly present in their minds, but 
so also is that complex set of cosmological beliefs 
by reference to which the rite has a meaning. Cer- 
tainly a person performing the rite, even if, as 
sometimes happens, he performs it alone, derives 
therefrom a definite feeling of satisfaction, but it 
would be entirely false to imagine that this is sim- 
ply because he believes that he has helped to pro- 
vide a more abundant supply of food for himself 
and his fellow-tribesmen. His satisfaction is in hav- 
ing performed a ritual duty, we might say a religious 
duty. Putting in my own words what I judge, from 
my own observations, to express what the native 
feels, I would say that in the performance of the 
rite he has made that small contribution, which it 
is both his privilege and his duty to do, to the main- 
tenance of that order of the universe of which man 
and nature are interdependent parts. The satisfac- 
tion which he thus receives gives the rite a special 
value for him. In some instances with which I am 
acquainted of the last survivor of a totemic group 
who still continues to perform the totemic rites by 
himself, it is this satisfaction that constitutes ap- 
parently the sole motive for his action. 

To discover the social function of the totemic 
rites we have to consider the whole body of cos- 
mological ideas of which each rite is a partial ex- 


pression. I believe that it is possible to show that 
the social structure of an Australian tribe is con- 
nected in a very special way with these cosmological 
ideas and that the maintenance of its continuity de- 
pends on keeping them alive, by their regular ex- 
pression in myth and rite. 

Thus any satisfactory study of the totemic rites 
of Australia must be based not simply on the con- 
sideration of their ostensible purpose and their psy- 
chological function, or on an analysis of the mo- 
tives of the individuals who perform the rites, but 
on the discovery of their meaning and of their so- 
cial function. 

It may be that some rites have no social function. 
This may be the case with such taboos as that 
against spilling salt in our own society. Neverthe- 
less, the method of investigating rites and ritual 
values that I have found most profitable during 
work extending over more than thirty years is to 
study rites as symbolic expressions and to seek to 
discover their social functions. This method is not 
new except in so far as it is applied to the compara- 
tive study of many societies of diverse types. It was 
applied by Chinese thinkers to their own ritual 
more than twenty centuries ago. 

In China, in the fifth and sixth centuries B.c., 
Confucius and his followers insisted on the great 
importance of the proper performance of ritual, 
such as funeral and mourning rites and sacrifices. 
After Confucius there came the reformer Mo Ti 
who taught a combination of altruism—tlove for all 
men—and utilitarianism. He held that funeral and 
mourning rites were useless and interfered with use- 
ful activities and should therefore be abolished or 
reduced to a minimum. In the third and second 
centuries B.c., the Confucians, Hsiin Tze and the 
compilers of the Li Chi (Book of Rites), replied to 
Mo Ti to the effect that though these rites might 
have no utilitarian purpose they none the less had 
a very important social function. Briefly the theory 
is that the rites are the orderly (the Li Chi says the 
beautified) expression of feelings appropriate to a 
social situation. They thus serve to regulate and re- 
fine human emotions. We may say that partaking 
in the performance of rites serves to cultivate in the 
individual sentiments on whose existence the social 
order itself depends. 

Let us consider the meaning and social function of 
an extremely simple example of ritual. In the An- 
daman Islands when a woman is expecting a baby a 
name is given to it while it is still in the womb. From 
that time until some weeks after the baby is born 
nobody is allowed to use the personal name of either 
the father or the mother; they can be referred to by 
teknonymy, i.e. in terms of their relation to the 
child. During this period both the parents are re- 
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quired to abstain from eating certain foods which 
they may treely eat at other times. 

I did not obtain from the Andamanese any state- 
ment of the purpose or reason for this avoidance of 
names. Assuming that the act is symbolic, what 
method, other than that of guessing, is there of ar- 
riving at the meaning? I suggest that we may start 
with a general working hypothesis that when, in a 
single society, the same symbol is used in different 
contexts or on different kinds of occasions there is 
some common element of meaning, and that by 
comparing together the various uses of the symbol 
we may be able to discover what the common ele- 
ment is. This is precisely the method that we adopt 
in studying an unrecorded spoken language in order 
to discover the meanings of words and morphemes. 

In the Andamans the name of a dead person is 
avoided from the occurrence of the death to the 
conclusion of mourning; the name of a person 
mourning for a dead relative is not used; there is 
avoidance of the name of a youth or girl who is 
passing through the ceremonies that take place at 
adolescence; a bride or bridegroom is not spoken 
of or to by his or her own name for a short time 
after the marriage. For the Andamanese the per- 
sonal name is a symbol of the social personality, i.e. 
of the position that an individual occupies in the 
social structure and the social life. The avoidance 
of a personal name is a symbolic recognition of the 
fact that at the time the person is not occupying a 
normal position in the social life. It may be added 
that a person whose name is thus temporarily out 
of use is regarded as having for the time an abnor- 
mal ritual status. 

Turning now to the rule as to avoiding certain 
foods, if the Andaman Islanders are asked what 
would happen if the father or mother broke his 
taboo the usual answer is that he or she would be 
ill, though one or two of my informants thought it 
might perhaps also affect the child. This is simply 
one instance of a standard formula which applies 
to a number of ritual prohibitions. Thus persons in 
mourning for a relative may not eat pork and turtle, 
the most important flesh foods, and the reason given 
is that if they did they would be ill. 

To discover the meaning of this avoidance of 
foods by the parents we can apply the same method 
as in reference to the avoidance of their names. 
There are similar rules for mourners, for women 
during menstruation, and for youths and girls dur- 
ing the period of adolescence. But for a full dem- 
onstration we have to consider the place of foods 
in Andamanese ritual as a whole, and for an exami- 
nation of this I must refer to what I have already 
written on the subject. 

I should like to draw your attention to another 


point in the method by which it is possible to test 
our hypotheses as to the meanings of rites. We take 
the different occasions on which two rites are as- 
sociated together, for example the association of 
the avoidance of a person’s name with the avoid- 
ance by that person of certain foods, which we find 
in the instance of mourners on the one hand and 
the expectant mother and father on the other. We 
must assume that for the Andamanese there is some 
important similarity between these two kinds of oc- 
casions—birth and death—by virtue of which they 
have similar ritual values. We cannot rest content 
with any interpretation of the taboos at childbirth 
unless there is a parallel interpretation of those re- 
lating to mourners. In the terms I am using here we 
can say that in the Andamans the relatives of a re- 
cently dead person, and the father and mother of 
a child that is about to be, or has recently been, 
born, are in an abnormal ritual status. This is rec- 
ognised or indicated by the avoidance of their 
names. They are regarded as likely to suffer some 
misfortune, some bad luck, if you will, unless they 
observe certain prescribed ritual precautions of 
which the avoidance of certain foods is one. In the 
Andaman Islands the danger in such instances is 
thought of as the danger of illness. This is the case 
also with the Polynesian belief about the ritual 
status of anyone who has touched a corpse or a 
newly-born baby. It is to be noted that for the Poly- 
nesians as well as for the Andamanese the occasion 
of a birth has a similar ritual value to that of a 
death. 

The interpretation of the taboos at childbirth at 
which we arrive by studying it in relation to the 
whole system of ritual values of the Andamanese 
is too complex to be stated here in full. Clearly, 
however, they express, in accordance with Anda- 
manese ritual idiom, a common concern in the 
event. The parents show their concern by avoiding 
certain foods; their friends show theirs by avoid- 
ing the parents’ personal names. By virtue of these 
taboos the occasion acquires a certain social value, 
as that term has been defined above. 

There is one theory that might seem to be appli- 
cable to our example. It is based on a hypothesis as 
to the psychological function of a class of rites. The 
theory is that in certain circumstances the individual 
human being is anxious about the outcome of some 
event or activity because it depends*to some ex- 
tent on conditions that he cannot control by any 
technical means. He therefore observes some rite 
which, since he believes it will ensure good luck, 
serves to reassure him. Thus an aeronaut takes with 
him in a plane a mascot which he believes will pro- 
tect him from accident and thus carries out his 
flight with confidence. 
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The theory has a respectable antiquity. It was 
perhaps implied in the Primus in orbe deos fecit 
timor of Petronius and Statius. It has taken various 
forms from Hume’s explanation of religion to Mali- 
nowski’s explanation of Trobriand magic. It can be 
made so plausible by a suitable selection of illus- 
trations that it is necessary to examine it with par- 
ticular care and treat it with reasonable scepticism. 
For there is always the danger that we may be taken 
in by the plausibility of a theory that ultimately 
proves to be unsound. 

I think that for certain rites it would be easy to 
maintain with equal plausibility an exactly con- 
trary theory, namely, that if it were not for the 
existence of the rite and the beliefs associated with 
it the individual would feel no anxiety, and that 
the psychological effect of the rite is to create in him 
a sense of insecurity or danger. It seems very un- 
likely that an Andaman Islander would think that 
it is dangerous to eat dugong or pork or turtle meat 
if it were not for the existence of a specific body of 
ritual the ostensible purpose of which is to protect 
him from those dangers. Many hundreds of similar 
instances could be mentioned from all over the 
world. 

Thus, while one anthropological theory is that 
magic and religion give men confidence, comfort 
and a sense of security, it could equally well be 
argued that they give men fears and anxieties from 
which they would otherwise be free—the fear of 
black magic or of spirits, fear of God, of the Devil, 
of Hell. 

Actually in our fears or anxieties as well as in 
our hopes we are conditioned (as the phrase goes) 
by the community in which we live. And it is 
largely by the sharing of hopes and fears, by what 
I have called common concern in events or even- 
tualities, that human beings are linked together in 
temporary or permanent associations. 

To return to the Andamanese taboos at child- 
birth, there are difficulties in supposing that they 
are means by which parents reassure themselves 
against the accidents that may interfere with a suc- 
cessful delivery. If the prospective father fails to 
observe the food tabgo it is he who will be sick, ac- 
cording to the general Andamanese opinion. More- 
over, he must continue to observe the taboos after 
the child is safely delivered. Further, how are we 
to provide a parallel explanation of the similar ta- 
boos observed by a person mourning for a dead 
relative? 

The taboos associated with pregnancy and partu- 
rition are often explained in terms of the hypothesis 
] have mentioned. A father, naturally anxious at 
the outcome of an event over which he does not 
have a technical control and which is subject to 


hazard, reassures himself by observing some taboo 
or carrying out some magical action. He may avoid 
certain foods. He may avoid making nets or tying 
knots, or he may go round the house untying all 
knots and opening any locked or closed boxes or 
containers. 

I wish to arouse in your minds, if it is not already 
there, a suspicion that both the general theory and 
this special application of it do not give the whole 
truth and indeed may not be true at all. Scepticism 
of plausible but unproved hypotheses is essential in 
every science. There is at least good ground for 
suspicion in the fact that the theory has so far been 
considered in reference to facts that seem to fit it, 
and no systematic attempt has been made, so far as 
I am aware, to look for facts that do not fit. That 
there are many such I am satisfied from my own 
studies. 

The alternative hypothesis which I am present- 
ing for consideration is as follows. In a given com- 
munity it is appropriate that an expectant father 
should feel concern or at least should make an ap- 
pearance of doing so. Some suitable symbolic ex- 
pression of his concern is found in terms of the 
general ritual or symbolic idiom of the society, and 
it is felt generally that a man in that situation ought 
to carry out the symbolic or ritual actions or ab- 
stentions. For every rule that ought to be observed 
there must be some sort of sanction or reason. For 
acts that patently affect other persons the moral and 
legal sanctions provide a generally sufficient con- 
trolling force upon the individual. For ritual obliga- 
tions conformity and rationalisation are provided 
by the ritual sanctions. The simplest form of ritual 
sanction is an accepted belief that if rules of ritual 
are not observed some undefined misfortune is 
likely to occur. In many societies the expected 
danger is somewhat more definitely conceived as a 
danger of sickness or, in extreme cases, death. In 
the more specialised forms of ritual sanction the 
good results to be hoped for or the bad results to 
be feared are more specifically defined in reference 
to the occasion or meaning of the ritual. 

The theory is not concerned with the historical 
origin of ritual, nor is it another attempt to explain 
ritual in terms of human psychology; it is a hypoth- 
esis as to the relation of ritual and ritual values 
to the essential constitution of human society, i.e. 
to those invariant general characters which belong 
to all human societies, past, present and future. It 
rests on the recognition of the fact that while in 
animal societies social coaptation depends on in- 
stinct, in human societies it depends upon the effi- 
cacy of symbols of many different kinds. The theory 
I am advancing must therefore, for a just estima- 
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tion of its value, be considered in its place in a gen- 
eral theory of symbols and their social efficacy. 

By this theory the Andamanese taboos relating 
to childbirth are the obligatory recognition in a 
standardised symbolic form of the significance and 
importance of the event to the parents and to the 
community at large. They thus serve to fix the so- 
cial value of occasions of this kind. Similarly I have 
argued in another place that the Andamanese ta- 
boos relating to the animals and plants used for food 
are means of affixing a definite social value to food, 
based on its social importance. The social impor- 
tance of food is not that it satisfies hunger, but that 
in such a community as an Andamanese camp or 
village an enormously large proportion of the ac- 
tivities are concerned with the getting and consum- 
ing of food, and that in these activities, with their 
daily instances of collaboration and mutual aid, 
there continuously occur those inter-relations of in- 
terests which bind the individual men, women and 
children into a society. 

I believe that this theory can be generalised and 
with suitable modifications will be found to apply 
to a vast number of the taboos of different societies. 
My theory would go further for I would hold, as a 
reasonable working hypothesis, that we have here 
the primary basis of all ritual and therefore of reli- 
gion and magic, however those may be distin- 
guished. The primary basis of ritual, so the formu- 
lation would run, is the attribution of ritual value to 
objects and occasions which are either themselves 
objects of important common interests linking to- 
gether the persons of a community or are symboli- 
cally representative of such objects. To illustrate 
what is meant by the last part of this statement two 
illustrations may be offered. In the Andamans ritual 
value is attributed to the cicada, not because it has 
any social importance itself but because it sym- 
bolically represents the seasons of the year which 
do have importance. In some tribes of Eastern 


Australia the god Baiame is the personification, i.e. 
the symbolical representative, of the moral law of 
the tribe, and the rainbow-serpent (the Australian 
equivalent of the Chinese dragon) is a symbol rep- 
resenting growth and fertility in nature. Baiame 
and the rainbow-serpent in their turn are repre- 
sented by the figures of earth which are made on 
the sacred ceremonial ground of the initiation cere- 
monies and at which rites are performed. The rev- 
erence that the Australian shows to the image of 
Baiame or towards his name is the symbolic method 
of fixing the social value of the moral law, particu- 
larly the laws relating to marriage. 

In conclusion let me return once more to the 
work of the anthropologist whom we are here to 
honour. Sir James Frazer, in his Psyche’s Task and 
in his other works, set himself to show how, in his 
own words, taboos have contributed to build up 
the complex fabric of society. He thus initiated 
that functional study of ritual to which I have in 
this lecture and elsewhere attempted to make some 
contribution. But there has been a shift of emphasis. 
Sir James accounted for the taboos of savage tribes 
as the application in practice of beliefs arrived at 
by erroneous processes of reasoning, and he seems 
to have thought of the effects of these beliefs in 
creating or maintaining a stable orderly society as 
being accidental. My own view is that the negative 
and positive rites of savages exist and persist be- 
cause they are part of the mechanism by which an 
orderly society maintains itself in existence, serving 
as they do to establish certain fundamental social 
values. The beliefs by which the rites themselves 
are justified and given some sort of consistency are 
the rationalisations of symbolic actions and of the 
sentiments associated with them. I would suggest 
that what Sir James Frazer seems to regard as the 
accidental results of magical and religious beliefs 
really constitute their essential function and the ul- 
timate reason for their existence. 
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BUT IF THIS THEORY of totemism has 
enabled us to explain the most characteristic beliefs 
of this religion, it rests upon a fact not yet ex- 
plained. When the idea of the totem, the emblem 
of the clan, is given, all the rest follows; but we 
must still investigate how this idea has been formed. 
This is a double question and may be subdivided as 
follows: What has led the clan to choose an em- 
blem? and why have these emblems been bor- 
rowed from the animal and vegetable worlds, and 
particularly from the former? 

That an emblem is useful as a rallying-centre for 
any sort of a group it is superfluous to point out. 
By expressing the social unity in a material form, 
it makes this more obvious to all, and for that very 
reason the use of emblematic symbols must have 
spread quickly when once thought of. But more 
than that, this idea should spontaneously arise out 
of the conditions of common life; for the emblem 
is not merely a convenient process for clarifying 
the sentiment society has of itself: it also serves to 
create this sentiment; it is one of its constituent ele- 
ments. 

In fact, if left to themselves, individual conscious- 
nesses are closed to each other; they can commu- 
nicate only by means of signs which express their 
internal states. If the communication established 
between them is to become a real communion, that 
is to say, a fusion of all particular sentiments into 
one common sentiment, the signs expressing them 
must themselves be fused into one single and unique 
resultant. It is the appearance of this that informs 
individuals that they are in harmony and makes 
them conscious of their moral unity. It is by utter- 
ing the same cry, pronouncing the same word, or 
performing the same gesture in regard to some ob- 
ject that they become and feel themselves to be in 
unison. It is true that individual representations 
also cause reactions in the organism that are not 
without importance; however, they can be thought 
of apart from these physical reactions which ac- 
company them or follow them, but which do not 
constitute them. But it is quite another matter with 
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collective representations. They presuppose that 
minds act and react upon one another; they are 
the product of these actions and reactions which 
are themselves possible only through material in- 
termediaries. These latter do not confine them- 
selves to revealing the mental state with which they 
are associated; they aid in creating it. Individual 
minds cannot come in contact and communicate 
with each other except by coming out of themselves; 
but they cannot do this except by movements. So it 
is the homogeneity of these movements that gives 
the group consciousness of itself and consequently 
makes it exist. When this homogeneity is once es- 
tablished and these movements have once taken a 
stereotyped form, they serve to symbolize the cor- 
responding representations. But they symbolize 
them only because they have aided in forming 
them. 

Moreover, without symbols, social sentiments 
could have only a precarious existence. Though 
very strong as long as men are together and influ- 
ence each other reciprocally, they exist only in the 
form of recollections after the assembly has ended, 
and when left to themselves, these become feebler 
and feebler; for since the group is now no longer 
present and active, individual temperaments easily 
regain the upper hand. The violent passions which 
may have been released in the heart of a crowd fall 
away and are extinguished when this is dissolved, 
and men ask themselves with astonishment how 
they could ever have been so carried away from 
their normal character. But if the movements by 
which these sentiments are expressed are connected 
with something that endures, the sentiments them- 
selves become more durable. These other things are 
constantly bringing them to mind and arousing 
them; it is as though the cause which excited them 
in the first place continued to act. Thus these sys- 
tems of emblems, which are necessary if society is 
to become conscious of itself, are no less indis- 
pensable for assuring the continuation of this con- 
sciousness, 

So we must refrain from regarding these sym- 
bols as simple artifices, as sorts of labels attached to 
representations already made, in order to make 
them more manageable: they are an integral part 
of them. Even the fact that collective sentiments 
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are thus attached to things completely foreign to 
them is not purely conventional: it illustrates under 
a conventional form a real characteristic of social 
facts, that is, their transcendence over individual 
minds. In fact, it is known that social phenomena 
are born, not in individuals, but in the group. What- 
ever part we may take in their origin, each of us 
receives them from without. So when we represent 
them to ourselves as emanating from a material 
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object, we do not completely misunderstand their 
nature. Of course they do not come from the spe- 
cific thing to which we connect them, but never- 
theless, it is true that their origin is outside of us. If 
the moral force sustaining the believer does not 
come from the idol he adores or the emblem he 
venerates, still it is from outside of him, as he is 
well aware. The objectivity of its symbol only trans- 
lates its externalness. 


Pe IR IE JEON 


Culture and the Social System 


ART FOUR CONCERNS THE SEC- 
ond of the most salient “boundary-zones” of social 
systems—that in which the patterning of social in- 
teraction articulates with the cultural system, which 
is itself one of the primary subsystems of the gen- 
eral system of action. The main frame of reference 
in which we conceive their relations was presented 
in the second essay of the General Introduction to 
the Reader; we will take this concept as our point 
of departure here.* 

According to that concept, human action is or- 
ganized through and in terms of the patterning of 
the “meanings” of objects and of orientations to 
objects in the world of human experience.* 

“Meaning,” in the present technical usage, should 
be understood as a relational category. In philo- 
sophical terms, it implies both a “knowing” (or, to 
avoid a cognitive bias, an “orienting”) subject or 
actor, and an object—or, more generally, a system 
comprising a plurality both of actors and of ob- 
jects. Orientations to objects are conceived as struc- 
tured or, in the term commonly used in the cul- 
tural context, as “patterned.” In other words, there 
are elements of “consistency,” “order,” or “co- 
herence”—between orientations to different dis- 
crete objects and classes of objects; and between 
the orientations of different actors and classes of 
actors. In this sense, the structure of cultural mean- 
ings constitutes the “ground” of any system of ac- 
tion, as distinguished from the set of situational 
conditions to which its functioning is subject. 

In the second essay of the General Introduction, 
the distinction between external and internal ref- 
erences for the analysis of any system of action was 


1. In connection with this Introduction, I am particu- 
larly indebted to Dr. Robert N. Bellah. Many of the ideas 
presented here developed from discussions with him, and 
his stimulating criticism of the first draft of the manuscript 
led to major revisions. 

2. The German term Sinnzusammenhdnge, though diffi- 
cult to translate, is particularly expressive in this connection. 
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presented as one of the two main axes of the analy- 
sis of systems of action in general. The importance 
of this axis is a consequence of the general concept 
that a system of action, like all living systems, is an 
“open” system continually interacting with an ex- 
ternal situation or environment through interchang- 
ing outputs and inputs. One example of such inter- 
action is the body’s nutritional and respiratory in- 
puts, and its output of physical energy in the skeletal- 
muscular manipulation of environmental objects. 
Any such system, considered both as a whole 
and in different ways through its structurally differ- 
entiated units, becomes involved in these processes 
of interchange. Some of its structures and functions 
become specialized in relation to interchanges with 
the situation; these are the externally oriented struc- 
tures and functions that we have located on the con- 
texts of goal-attainment and adaptation. Other struc- 
tures and functions become specialized with refer- 
ence to the internal states of the system, in ways 
that are relatively insulated from the more imme- 
diate impact of the situation. These structures and 
functions are concerned, first, with maintaining the 
states of the units serving as conditions of their ef- 
fective interaction with other units and with the 
external situation; and second, with the interaction 
of units in relation to each other, in terms of their 
mutual compatibility and reinforcement—i.e., with 
what we have called pattern-maintenance and inte- 
gration. The two sets of structures and functions 
are interdependent; but each set is discrete. 
Using “meaning,” as above defined, as the mas- 
ter category of the cultural reference, we can, in 
one sense, treat the familiar and fundamental dis- 
tinction between the knowing subject and the ob- 
ject known as a special case of the internal-external 
distinction. However, the subject-object distinction 
has been used most extensively in analyzing cogni- 
tive structures, i.e., in the analysis of “knowledge.” 
In order to avoid any appearance of a cognitive 
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bias, we shall speak of orientation in terms of mean- 
ing; and shall use the distinction between the mean- 
ings of objects oriented to (the external aspect of a 
cultural system), and the meanings of orientations 
by actors (the internal aspect) as our major frame 
of reference. 

Two of our four dimensions of the variation of 
cultural systems may thus be formulated as dimen- 
sions of the meaning of objects to orienting actors. 
The other two are dimensions of the meaning of 
orientations as such—of strucured states of orient- 
ing “subjects,” abstracted from the particularities of 
objects and specific classes of them to which they 
orient. 

An additional point is a preliminary to the dis- 
cussion of cultural systems. A great deal of the 
treatment of culture has emphasized the element 
of pattern as such, considering culture as a system 
of “eternal objects.’”* Culture conceived exclu- 
sively in these terms, however important its part in 
the determination of action might be, would be de- 
prived of the status of being a system of action in 
the same sense that behavioral organisms, personal- 
ities, and social systems are action systems. This 
pattern element is an authentically central aspect 
of culture, but is not exhaustive. Broadly, it com- 
prises the structural component of cultural systems; 
the “content” of their pattern-maintenance subsys- 
tems and subsystems. The analysis of this cultural 
structure as such is, in our opinion, the task area 
of formal disciplines such as logic, mathematics, 
structural linguistics, the systematics of stylistic 
form, the purely logical structure of a theological 
system, and the formal analysis of legal norms. 

How a cultural system is also a system of action 
in the direct sense is best shown through a com- 
parison with the social system. Like all other ac- 
tion systems, a social system involves the organiza- 
tion of all the components which in any sense enter 
into action. A social system is distinctive, not in its 
ultimate components, but in focusing the organiza- 
tion of these ultimate components around the exi- 
gencies of the functioning of systems of social in- 
teraction as such—analytically, independently of 
the exigencies of personality functioning or of cul- 
tural integrity as such, though interdependent with 
them. From the general premises of action theory 
it follows that. if the functions of culture are as es- 
sential as they seem to be, the important patterns 
of culture, i.e., complexes of meaning, could not 
be created and/or maintained as available resources 


3. The phrase is Whitehead’s. This was the view taken 
by the author, both in The Structure of Social Action and, 
in collaboration with Shils, in Toward a General Theory 
of Action. It no longer seems adequate in the light of fur- 
ther theoretical developments, and has been modified along 
the lines sketched in the following paragraphs. 


for action in the other systems of action unless 
there were processes of action primarily oriented 
to their creation and/or maintenance. These proc- 
esses may be part of a “society,” just as the life of 
an individual as personality may be; but analyti- 
cally, the subsystem of action focused in this way 
should be distinguished from the social system as 
focused on interaction relationships. The mainte- 
nance of a religious orientation through the func- 
tioning of a church would be considered as a case 
of interpenetration of cultural and social system; 
but a church as such would be regarded as a col- 
lectivity with cultural primacy, i.e., as first, a cul- 
tural “system of action,” and second, a social sys- 
tem. Similarly, the organization of scientific re- 
search is, in the first instance, cultural in focus, 
and secondarily social, because it must meet exi- 
gencies of interaction. 

Cultural patterns as such will be considered as 
forming the focus of organization for a set of sub- 
systems in the action system. The primacy of this 
focus distinguishes a cultural system from a social 
system, a personality system, or a behavioral or- 
ganism. 


THE DIMENSIONS OF CULTURAL 
VARIATION 


First, we shall discuss the two externally oriented 
dimensions of the cultural system—i.e., those con- 
cerned with categories of the meanings of objects, 
as distinguished from the patterns of orientation 
to objects. These externally oriented dimensions 
correspond to, or are special cases of, the dimen- 
sions of adaptation and goal-attainment, as these 
concepts are often used in the general theory of 
action. In dealing with the meanings of objects, 
however, one must remember that these aspects or 
subsystems of cultural systems are parts of a larger 
whole. The meanings in question are not simply in- 
trinsic; like all categories of human culture, they 
are inherently “relational.” That is, they concern 
categories of the meaning of objects for human “in- 
terests,” as “perceived” by these interests. 

The first of the externally oriented dimensions 
concerns orientation to objects as objects of cogni- 
tion in the empirical sense—i.e., as objects of sci- 
entific knowledge, or of the kinds of common sense 
preceding and underlying the scientific level of 
sophisticated knowledge. 

Points or zones in this dimension can be defined 
and distinguished on the basis of levels of cultural 
generality of the components of a body of scientific 
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knowledge; i.e., the structural component of em- 
pirically cognitive systems. This scale of levels is a 
special case of the hierarchy of control, in the cy- 
bernetic sense prominently used in the second es- 
say of the General Introduction. In this case, the 
distinctions are based in well-established concepts 
in the field of the methodology of science. 

The lowest-order culturally structured compo- 
nent of a body of empirical knowledge is the body 
of ordered, or in some sense codified (i.e., classi- 
fied) knowledge of facts (i-e., data which are some- 
how empirically validated). In these terms, facts 
are statements about empirical phenomena, not the 
phenomena themselves—the phenomena belong to 
the external situation of the cultural system; they 
are parts of the objects to which the knower is ori- 
ented, and not the meanings of the objects. 

The second-order component consists in the so- 
lutions of empirical problems. Data, or statements 
of fact, can be organized to refer beyond the phe- 
nomena and to the validity of the facts themselves. 
This involves reference to a particular basis of in- 
terest in external phenomena or object-systems; 
and, also, reference todhe meaning of the problems 
in terms of the scientifically relevant basic system 
of cultural order, i.e., the order involved in systems 
of theory. The available data form the raw material 
through which problem solutions can be achieved; 
but the facts do not speak for themselves—they 
must be organized, processed, and related to 
theory. 

The third-order component is the structure of 
theory itself. This, as noted, is the system of cultural 
order relevant to this dimension of the organiza- 
tion of cultural systems. Its primary function with 
respect to empirical knowledge is integration. It is 
the primary basis on which different facts, referring 
to different objects and their aspects, can be related 
to one another in an ordered system, and thereby 
form a corpus of knowledge, as distinct from a cata- 
logue of discrete items of factual information. 

An additional distinction must be made, between 
theory itself and the higher-order premises on which 
a system of theory rests. The higher-order premises 
are the “primitive” concepts which are not subject 
to empirical validation, but are assumed to underly 
the meaning of the problems which are posed for 
investigation. These premises lead into the logical 
and epistemological problem areas where science 
has its major direct connections with philosophy. 
In one set of terms, this level constitutes the frame 
of reference within which a theoretical scheme 
“makes sense.” Theory is a body of interrelated 
generalized propositions about empirical phenom- 
ena within a frame of reference. The frame of ref- 
erence of classical mechanics, involving such con- 


cepts as particle, mass, motion, velocity within 
space and time, is one example. Another example is 
the “action” frame of reference, with such con- 
cepts as actor, situation, goals, values, etc. 

These four components of the methodology of 
science constitute more than a list or catalogue. 
They may be organized in at least three different 
ways. The most important to us is the hierarchy 
which has been used as the basis of the above ex- 
position. Data concerning them constitute the low- 
est-order level of meaning of external objects in 
this cognitive reference. Problems, then, constitute 
the next level of meaning; the data’s significance 
for problems forms the basis for organizing a plu- 
rality of statements of fact into a higher-order 
complex. For investigation as a process, the prob- 
lem-statement is the immediate basis for marshal- 
ling known factual information, and then for un- 
dertaking to determine new facts at the points where 
gaps in knowledge exist. However, problems may 
have various meanings in a larger cultural system, 
and different orders of relation to each other. In 
so far as the meaning has scientific primacy, how- 
ever, the significance of the problem’s solution for 
a system of theory is the primary basis of the mean- 
ing of the problems, and especially of different 
problems in relation to each other. Finally, theory 
itself is relative to the level of the frame of refer- 
ence that is not empirically provable, but is neces- 
sary in order to give meaning to problems and to 
theory itself. This hierarchical order'is one of 
levels of generality of conceptual components. It is 
also a hierarchy of control, in that the meaning of 
problems controls interest in the meaning of facts; 
the place in theory controls the meaning or signifi- 
cance of particular problems; and the frame of 
reference controls the significance of the system of 
theory. But the obverse conditional relation also 
holds. So far as it is scientifically significant, a prob- 
lem not solved on the basis of validated data is not 
scientifically solved; a theory not validated by solu- 
tions of the principal empirical problems deriving 
from it has no scientific status; and a frame of ref- 
erence which cannot serve as a framework for em- 
pirically scientific theory and its related problems 
has no place in science. 

The second basis of organizing the components 
concerns the external-internal distinction as applied 
to this subsystem of culture, rather than to culture 
as a whole. The first two components in the order 
presented constitute the empirical components of a 
scientific system of knowledge; these are consist- 
ently emphasized by “empiricists.” They are the 
“power” or “high-energy” subsystems of the em- 
pirical cognitive aspect of culture, the conditions 
without which higher-order development is im- 
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possible. Theories and frames of reference, how- 
ever, constitute the theoretical components. They 
are “low-energy” components: alone, they do not 
solve any empirical scientific problems nor yield 
any data; but they control and organize these es- 
sential processes. From the cultural point of view, 
theory and frames of reference are the internal 
components of the cultural subsystem of empirical 
cognition. 

The third mode of organization is a special case 
of the distinction between the instrumental and the 
consummatory aspects of action systems. In em- 
pirical cognition, it may be described as the distinc- 
tion between “methodological” elements and “re- 
sults.” In the investigative process, there are two 
levels of “methodology.” One constitutes the stand- 
ards and procedures for gathering data and valida- 
tion; the other, the “logic of science,” concerns the 
criteria for the formulation of frames of reference 
and their use, in particular relation to theory but 
also to the other components. Methods, however, 
are of no great significance taken by themselves; 
their meaning is instrumental to the results to which 
they contribute. There are two major classes of 
scientifically important results—the solution of 
particular empirical problems, and the construction 
of theory. The success of investigative endeavors 
must be evaluated by these outcomes. 

The above analysis is based on a classification of 
the components of systems of empirical cognition. 
As such it cuts across another important classifica- 
tion in this area, the classification of objects of 
empirical cognition. From the perspective of the 
theory of action, these objects may be classified, in 
ascending hierarchical order, as physical, biologi- 
cal, psychological, social, and cultural. This also is 
a cybernetic hierarchy. It is remarkable how closely 
the categories which seem appropriate now corre- 
spond to those proposed by Comte in his classifica- 
tion of the sciences more than a century ago. 

In the later nineteenth century, Western science 
underwent a phase in which “reductionism” was 
popular, leading to the contention that all empirical 
phenomena could be “ultimately” explained in 
terms of the theory and frame of reference of phys- 
ics. A variety of changes have made this seem pro- 
gressively less likely. Among them are the newer de- 
velopments of evolutionary thinking in biology; the 
development of information theory and cybernetics, 


4. There is an ambiguity in the common use of “theory” 
—the term is often used to designate what I have above 
called the solution of a problem, e.g. a “theory of juvenile 
delinquency.” By “theory” in the present context I mean 
a logical system of abstract propositions which as such have 
no direct empirical content at all. A prototype is the system 
of differential equations constituting the theory of classical 
mechanics, 


with their utilization of the concepts of function and 
goal or purpose; and the more independent develop- 
ment of theory in psychology and the social and cul- 
tural sciences. 

In accord with the general relational character of 
all cultural systems and subsystems, the distinctions 
among these categories must be regarded in two 
ways. One aspect concerns the “intrinsic” basis of 
the distinctions; here, that basis is levels of organi- 
zation of systems. In other words, organisms are 
organizations of physico-chemical components. 
Personalities are organizations of the components 
of the behavior of organisms; societies, of the inter- 
action of personalities; etc. Physical phenomena are 
not per se components of action systems, but consti- 
tute their conditional substratum. Organisms, in re- 
lation to the physical environment, constitute the 
adaptive subsystem of action; personalities, its goal- 
attaining subsystem; societies, its integrative sub- 
system; and cultural systems, its pattern-mainte- 
nance subsystem. 

The other aspect of the relational character of 
this object classification concerns the basis of in- 
terest in these different categories of objects. As 
subsequent discussion will indicate, this has both 
cathectic and evaluative aspects, which will be amp- 
lified upon in connection with these dimensions of 
the organization of culture. 

Seen in these terms, cultural objects stand at the 
top of the hierarchy. Their structure consists in the 
pattern element of the relevant cultural action sys- 
tem. In the case of empirical object systems, this 
cultural pattern element is the theory of the relevant 
sciences, or the protoscientific patterns of general- 
ized conceptualization defining orientations toward 
empirical objects as objects of cognition rather than 
of cathexis. This cultural object component falls 
into two important subclasses: the “formal” theo- 
retical content of the conceptual schemes of the 
empirical sciences as such; and the content of the 
formal disciplines as outlined above. 

Considered in terms of its place in the more gen- 
eral system of culture, theory becomes acceptable 
on the basis of its grounding in the orientations of 
meaning in the system. It is here that it must find its 
philosophical grounding in logic and epistemology. 
At this point, science inherently depends on non- 
scientific considerations for defining its meanings in 
human action. There are also the ultimate realities 
of the empirical world. For present purposes, this is 
interpreted as the definition of the boundary-rela- 
tion of this subsystem of the cultural system vis-a- 
vis the other subsystems of action and, through 
them, the physical world. 

The other dimension defining relations of cultural 
systems to external objects also involves the relative 
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primacy of different components in the meaning of 
objects. In this case, however, it involves their mean- 
ing as objects of goal-orientation of action systems. 
In other words, objects are regarded in terms of 
their significance for the immediate stabilization of 
a condition of disturbance or tension in the relation 
between a system of action and relevant parts of its 
situation or environment. In psychology this is often 
described as the “cathexis” of objects. We shall use 
this term more generally, to refer to any category 
of the meaning of an object with respect to which its 
significance in terms of goal-attainment or of block- 
ing such attainment is paramount. 

An attempt at the present order of theoretical 
systematization in this field is somewhat unfamiliar. 
For this reason we will first propose a set of catc- 
gories which formulate the relation between basic 
orientations and the modalities of the relevant ob- 
jects at the general action system level. This formu- 
lation will use terminology related to the psycho- 
logical, using in particular cathexis as a key term. 
We will then attempt to translate the results into 
terms appropriate to the level of the cultural system 
where the appropriate objects are expressive sym- 
bols. 

At the level of the general action system, then, 
the lowest level of the “cathectic meaning” of an ob- 
ject is its treatment as a “means-object” or, in eco- 
nomic terminology, as an object of utility. The next 
level is its treatment as “goal-object” for the per- 
sonality—the acting system’s attainment and/or 
maintenance of a specific relation to this object has 
“consummatory” significance for the system. The 
actor may become “attached” to such an object. 
These two categories of cathectic meaning are im- 
portant at the most elementary level of unit relations 
or interaction. 

As the first essay of the General Introduction in- 
dicated, however, cathectic system relations are not 
limited to these two levels—the more extensive and 
time-extended the system, the less its cathectic rela- 
tions are so limited. The level above the “consum- 
matory” is the level of “inclusion” or “adherence.” 
This is best illustrated by the interaction of indi- 
vidual persons. Though Alter (as person in role) 
may be “‘cathected” by Ego, as an object with mini- 
mal involvement of higher-level cultural compo- 
nents, if a “serious,” long-term, and stable relation- 
ship is established, it will necessarily generate a 
normative structure of shared meanings. One aspect 
of this is that Ego and Alter combine to constitute a 
collectivity, in the sociological sense. Then, in addi- 
tion to Alter’s meaning as a discrete person, there is, 
for Ego, the meaning of their common membership 
in or adherence to the collectivity comprised by 


Ego and Alter together.® The principle involved in 
this interaction between people may be generalized 
to apply to any case of a system of action related to 
an object in its environment. We must consider both 
the meaning of the complementary object standing 
on the same level of cathectic meaning as the actor 
of reference; and the meaning of the object consti- 
tuted by both of them, and possibly others, through 
their interaction, This latter is the meaning of in- 
clusion, adherence, or membership, as distinguished 
from the meaning of attachment or consummation. 

The order comprised by any given interaction 
process—whether of organisms, persons, or collec- 
tivities—is always part of a larger system in which it 
is treated as, or has the “meaning of being,” a sub- 
system. Therefore, cathexis has one higher level— 
of the object constituted by the interaction process, 
and also of some conception of an object (or set of 
objects) conceived as standing “above” this inter- 
action and, in some normative sense, controlling it. 
For the society as system, this concerns the source 
of the legitimation of its values and norms. Cogni- 
tively, it is usually conceived as non-empirical; and, 
cathectically, as an object of generalized respect 
perhaps even of worship. For social systems of a 
lower order than the society, it is essentially the 
paramount object of motivational commitment, 
which takes precedence over and regulates lower- 
order commitments. Relations to the prescription of 
obligations may vary enormously, from minute de- 
tails to the most general orientations. However, for 
the existence of detailed norms, analytically some 
special mechanism must be postulated, e.g., “revela- 
tion.” Always, the object as conceived has a general- 
ized aspect that is analytically separable from these. 
Hence, this highest level may be described as the 
cathexis of the object of generalized respect, at a 
level above the level of legitimation of the detailed 
system of obligations governing the actions of the 
units under consideration. 

A general principle is involved in the “highest” 
level of each scale of generality outlined for each 
cultural dimension. In the case of empirical cogni- 
tive patterns, there must be some kind of non-em- 
pirical basis for empirical knowledge. For cathectic 
meaning, cathexis of an order or of a source of 
legitimation is no longer “purely” cathectic. A paral- 
lel interpretation may be made in the two cases. The 
ultimate basis of empirical cognitive meaning can- 
not itself be empirical; it merges into the orienta- 
tional foundation of meaning. Similarly, the ulti- 
mate basis of cathectic meaning is inseparable from 


5. The importance of this distinction of more than one 
level of “identification” for the process of socialization of 
the individual has been discussed in Parsons, “Social Struc- 
ture and the Development of Personality,” Psychiatry, 
November, 1958. 
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a basis in evaluative orientation, which will be dis- 
cussed presently. 

There is, therefore, a dimension of cultural sys- 
tems constituted by the order of precedence or im- 
portance of the meanings of objects of cathexis. 
Objects which are to be “used” as means to unit 
goals beyond themselves are lowest in this order. 
Just above these are objects on the same level as the 
acting system, “attachment” to which is a goal—a 
relation implying reciprocity of cathectic meaning, 
as exemplified by a love relationship between peo- 
ple. Next higher is the more “inclusive” object of 
adherence, comprised by two or more interacting 
subsystems; the social collectivity is the prototype 
of this. Highest is the superordinate object, tran- 
scending the interactive system, that is the source 
of the legitimation of norms and the object of gen- 
eralized respect. This is the dimension of level of 
generality of cathectic attachment. 

The cross-cutting between the components of 
empirical cognition and the classification of objects, 
discussed above, bears an important relation to the 
hierarchy of cathectic or expressive pattern-compo- 
nents. This relation derives from goal-attainment’s 
special significance for people. It may be inferred 
from this that the prototypal object of attachment is 
another person; therefore the attachment level of 
cathexis or motivational commitment particularly 
concerns personalities as objects. This suggests that 
objects of utility are typically biological and physi- 
cal objects; the individual’s own body, considered 
as a set of facilities for attaining the personality’s 
goals, is the prototypal case. This distinction seems 
to underlie the very general sentiment against treat- 
ing people primarily as means to an end instead of 
as ends in themselves; whereas treating physical ob- 
jects as means is usually considered legitimate. 

Objects of inclusion are prototypally social ob- 
jects, e.g., collectivities. Objects of generalized re- 
spect are cultural objects that often may be con- 
nected with a non-empirical status in the cognitive 
mode. 

The problem of the status of these categories of 
objects becomes closely connected with the subject 
of symbolism. Symbolism will be discussed later; 
our concern now is with the major categories of 
meaning of objects in the mode of cathexis or goal- 
attainment for action. In this area, the prototypal 
relation to the general classification of objects ob- 
tains. As will be discussed later, other categories 
of objects also can serve as symbols in any and all 
of these meaning modes. 

Like the components of empirical cognition, the 
categories of cathectic meaning of objects can be 
ranked on bases other than levels of generality. Two 


other bases are significant. The first is a special case 
of the external-internal line of differentiation. The 
lower-order components, the treatment of objects 
as utilities and as objects of attachment, are cate- 
gorically external. Freud’s concept of cathexis is 
directly applicable here, first to the category of at- 
tachment. However, it has been shown, particularly 
by Olds, that the motive force deriving from a goal- 
cathexis is generalized to the cathexis of means- 
objects instrumental to attaining the goal.* 

In the relevant respects, the other two categories 
stand on a different level, which can be regarded as 
a case of the internal reference. They are not cate- 
gories of the direct meaning of objects as sources of 
gratification or of utility; they are categories of 
the cultural framework within which particular 
gratifications acquire meaning. Particular attach- 
ments to persons must, to be consistently meaning- 
ful, occur in the framework of socially organized 
collectivities; and these collectivities must be “legit- 
imized” in terms of objects of generalized respect. 
Freud’s term, “identification,” as distinct from 
cathexis or object-attachment, may be appropriated 
for this category of meanings.’ 

The second basis of organization uses the instru- 
mental-consummatory distinction. For the two ex- 
ternal categories, it is the prototypal example of that 
distinction, since this is precisely the motivational 
or cathectic meaning of objects of goal-attain- 
ment and of utility. It might also be described in 
terms of the distinction between rewards and facili- 
ties. However, in one sense inclusion is also a cate- 
gory of reward, the reward of “acceptance,” where- 
as relations to objects of generalized respect cannot 
in the same sense have consummatory meaning, 
which is, rather, a basis of energizing action. In the 
religious context, it is often described as a source of 
“strength.” 

The above categories have been formulated at the 
level of the general structure of action, without tak- 
ing into account the special features which develop 
when the concern is at the cultural level as such. In 
the cultural case the focus is on meaning as such 
rather than on the empirical features of the concrete 
object-relation; it concerns symbols rather than ac- 
tual objects of cathexis, utility etc. A symbol must, 
as we Shall see later, be meaningfully related to its 
“real” referent, but if the relation of ¢he orienting 
actor to both were identical the distinction between 


6. See James Olds, The Growth and Structure of Motives, 
Free Press, 1957, Chap. III. Also Parsons, “The Theory 
of Symbolism in Relation to Action,” Working Papers in 
the Theory of Action, Free Press, 1953, Chap. II. 

7. The argument for choosing this term has been de- 
veloped in Parsons, “Social Structure and the Develop- 
ment of Personality,” loc. cit. 
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symbol and referent would become redundant. Thus 
if the conception of the “fatherhood” of God is sym- 
bolic, there must of course be a sense in which the 
relation of a believer to his God is analogous to that 
of a child to his father, but it can be a true symbol 
only if it is not in fact a father-child relationship in 
the empirical sense. 

The cultural categories which belong here, there- 
fore, are categories of expressive symbolism, as dis- 
tinguished from the intrinsic cathectic interest in 
“real” objects. If we take expressive symbolization 
as in some sense parallel to empirical knowledge, 
then we can suggest a classification of components 
of systems of such symbolization. The focal cate- 
gory will be that of symbolic content, as such, the 
symbols which are expected to be the objects of 
cathexis in place of “real” objects; an example 
would be the Madonna and Child of Renaissance 
painting as the portrayal of a realistic social relation- 
ship type of great importance in the society of the 
time, but as “meaning” more than a pictorial repre- 
sentation of an actual mother and child. The facili- 
ties which are necessary tp build up such a symbolic 
representation are the technical devices and proce- 
dures utilized by the artist which, like the facts of the 
scientist, are organized and codified, not merely ad 
hoc “play” with canvas, pigments and brushes. But 
this technically produced symbol acquires its artistic 
meaning by virtue of its incorporation in still higher- 
order meaning or pattern systems. This seems to be 
the kind of thing that art historians and critics speak 
of when they refer to questions of “form” and 
“style.” In a sense not directly reducible to the levels 
of content and technique, these are the specifically 
“aesthetic” components of the symbolization, by 
virtue of which it acquires expressive significance 
beyond the particular case or its realistic references. 

The external-internal axis of differentiation is es- 
sentially that between concrete symbolizations on 
the one hand and the codes in which their meaning 
must be interpreted on the other. This is a distinc- 
tion which will be seen presently to be of very gen- 
eral importance in connection with the problems of 
language. The instramental-consummatory line of 
differentiation on the other hand is parallel to that 
between methods and results in the case of science. 
Here it may be spoken of as the distinction between 
the primary resources at the disposal of the artist, 
namely techniques and normative patterns of style, 
and the results at which he aims which are respec- 
tively effective concrete symbol-formations and 
form-patterns which generalize the relations be- 
tween whole complexes of more specific symbols. 

In the two dimensions just outlined, components 
of meaning as object, intrinsic or symbolic, take 


precedence over meaning in the mode of orienta- 
tion, i.e., the “disposition” of the acting system. In 
considering this latter aspect of the cultural “pic- 
ture,” we will discriminate between two dimensions 
which constitute the application of the more general 
concepts of integration and of pattern-maintenance, 
respectively, to the cultural field. 

In its reference to culture, integration is essen- 
tially the orientation-mode we call “evaluation.” In 
regarding the object-world, integration comprises 
(1) the evaluation of costs, ie., of the utilities of 
means-objects, in relation to their empirical proper- 
ties, i.e., their conditions of production and utiliza- 
tion; and (2) evaluation of action-goals, i.e., the 
relative importance of different goal-objects as in- 
trinsically desirable or undesirable. On the cultural 
level the crucial categories are the standards applied 
to such judgments of evaluation. 

These two contexts of evaluation, however, are 
subordinate to higher-order contexts, concerned 
primarily with the rank-ordering of the moral prin- 
ciples or standards according to which the evalua- 
tion of particularized goals and facilities become 
meaningful. 

These moral principles are essentially those ap- 
propriate, respectively, to the “interests” of each in 
turn of the four major components or dimensions of 
cultural orientation. Thus where empirical cogni- 
tion has primacy it is a matter of standards of em- 
pirical validity; in the context of expressive symbolli- 
zation it is those of expressive adequacy; in that of 
evaluation as such, of moral integrity and in that of 
the grounding of ultimate meanings, of what may 
be called philosophical adequacy and depth. It 
should be noted that, from the point of view of the 
cultural system more generally, these are all of 
moral significance, since they concern the priority 
system of the commitments assumed by culturally 
oriented actors. 

In addition, the highest level of evaluation in- 
volves reference to the possibilities of interpreting 
the meanings of experience or reality, in a way tran- 
scending each of these different levels of evaluative 
standard. In the evaluative context, this last cate- 
gory leads to the core problems of meaning on 
which Weber based his analysis of the sociology of 
religion. Like other zenithal levels, the highest level 
of evaluative orientation necessarily involves ref- 
erences which transcend evaluation as such. 

The third dimension of cultural variation thus 
comprises a hierarchy of patterns of evaluation, i.e., 
of levels of evaluative priority. Evaluations of cost 
within a given operative subsystem of action are at 
the base of this hierarchy; next come evaluations of 
goals within the given system. Evaluations of the 
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standards governing the pursuit of these goals in 
terms of relative priority are above these. At the 
peak of the hierarchy is the evaluation of the 
different possible modes of meaning of reality— 
e.g., as a field of opportunity for “worldly” achieve- 
ment, as a system of order into which human action 
should be fitted, etc. 

The evaluative subsystem is peculiarly related to 
the classification of objects, through the subcategory 
of the evaluation of the spheres of life. These 
spheres are defined, within the field of action itself, 
as the subsystems of the more general system of 
action. Primacy can then be given to “interests” 
centering in the organism, the personality, the soci- 
ety, or the culture. Various complexities of inter- 
relation occur, but the minimum pattern or organi- 
zation involves some scale of priorities whose bear- 
ing on the evaluation of action-goals and of costs 
must be defined. This delineation will provide the 
framework for the evaluative sanctioning of moti- 
vational commitments through cathexes and iden- 
tifications. 

This aspect of cultural systems is particularly im- 
portant to sociology. It is at this point that the cul- 
tural facet of value systems must be analyzed in 
order to provide a groundwork for the concept of a 
social value system that, as discussed in the General 
Introduction, is the highest-level category of the 
structure of social systems. 

Besides the hierarchy of levels of generality, there 
are two other bases of organizing evaluative pat- 
terns, corresponding to those discussed for the other 
two cases. The external-internal distinction, in the 
present case, is a distinction between imperatives of 
action, and patterns of choice or selection. The for- 
mer categories concern the consequences of the 
higher-order choices made in the latter. These con- 
sequences must be affected by the particularities of 
actual situations of choice, whereas the evaluative 
components of choices may abstract from these 
particularities. Commitment to particular goals, 
then, implies the necessity to incur the costs, es- 
pecially in the form of sacrificing other goals which 
might have been attainable had the commitment not 
been made. 

The instrumental-consummatory distinction ap- 
plicable here is that between patterns of evaluative 
rationality and patterns of purpose. One type or level 
of rationality concerns maximizing results at mini- 
mum cost—this is what Weber meant by Zweck- 
rationalitat. It includes economic rationality and 
rationality in the pursuit and use of political power. 
The other type of rationality, concerning the expres- 
sion in action of types of ultimate meaning, is what 
Weber meant by Wertrationalitat; it is literal ac- 


ceptance of the implications of an ultimate value- 
commitment. 

Action-goals are valued purposes. However, 
commitments to alternative moral principles be- 
come comparable at a normatively higher level— 
namely, they are commitments to give priority to 
the interests of one or another basic type of cul- 
tural pattern or interest. 

The fourth dimension of cultural variation essen- 
tially concerns the grounds of the orientations of 
meaning themselves. It concerns the most general 
world-views or definitions of the human condition 
that underlie orientations to more particular prob- 
lems. These orientations may also be arranged in a 
hierarchy, according to the bases of meaning. The 
lowest category concerns orientation defining the 
meaning of performance or achievement, individual 
or collective. Weber’s analysis of the concept of 
work in a “calling” as fulfilling the injunction to 
glorify God through contributing to the building of 
His kingdom on earth is a classical example in this 
field. In other religious traditions, devotional or as- 
cetic practice has taken primacy among meaningful 
types of performance. 

The second level in the hierarchy concerns the 
meaning of the different spheres in which the per- 
formances or achievements just mentioned may be 
implemented or acted out. Thus the injunction to 
implement the Divine Will by action may be in- 
terpreted as action in devotional exercises or in 
attempts to restructure the organization of “this 
world” by contributing to the building of the 
Kingdom of God on Earth. Another alternative is 
to work on the “perfection” of the individual 
personality, without special reference to the social 
context of his life. Conceptions of meaning at this 
level are necessarily rooted in a third and still 
higher level, namely, a concept of the nature of 
order, in the humanly normative sense, in the 
universe. That is, there must be an ultimately 
meaningful concept of what constitutes conform- 
ing with the nature of things and of what con- 
stitutes disorder.® 

The highest level of the problems of meaning, is 
that of the conceptions of ultimate reality, in the 
religio-philosophical sense. This concerns the major 
premises in which the non-empirical components of 
a culture’s total belief system are rooted. 

This level must be characterized as‘a limit of the 
intelligible. Logically, it involves the premises on 
which lower-order commitments of meaning must 
rest; but the relevance of any such ultimate ground- 


8. A classic analysis of the structure and implications of 
the conception of meaningful order in the present sense is 
given by Kenneth Burke, ‘On the First Three Chapters of 
Genesis,” Daedalus, Summer, 1958. 
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ing of meaning need not be confined to a cognitive 
context. The highest level signifies the limiting 
point at which cognition, cathexis, and evaluation 
merge, because they are all somehow modes of dif- 
ferentiation from a common matrix. 

In this case, as in the other three, there is a four- 
stage hierarchy of ultimate grounds of meaning. 
These four levels are: the meaning of performance; 
of performance in the different spheres of life; of the 
order sanctioning such selection of spheres; and 
of the basic foundation which supersedes and under- 
lies all others, including the legitimizing order. 

In this case, the external-internal distinction is 
between patterns defining the meanings of different 
types of empirical (or, in a religious sense, worldly) 
performance, and patterns defining the transcen- 
dental bases of the meaning of such performances. 
There are widely varied kinds of achievements; but 
each is a meaningful action of existing empirical 
actors, whether it be highly utilitarian or ascetic or 
devotional—an achievement is something people 
do. On the other hand, concepts of order and of 
being are not things people can do; they are con- 
cepts of the grounds on which people’s actions and 
the concrete situations in which they occur can 
ultimately be made meaningful and justifiable. 

The instrumental-consummatory distinction in 
this case is between grounds of commitment and 
grounds of legitimacy. Legitimation occurs at two 
levels. The higher level is that of the most general 
concept of order, as analyzed by Kenneth Burke in 
his discussion of the Book of Genesis. For effective- 
ness in concrete action, however, this must be ampli- 
fied by specifying classes of object carrying legiti- 
mate authority, which at the highest level of mean- 
ing may be the will of a divinity, or a “dialectic of 
history.” Commitments, similarly, are at the level of 
the concept of being. that may be something like 
religious faith; and at the level of courses of action, 
of what one is expected to do. 

Any given pattern of cultural orientation is char- 
acterized by “positions” on all four of these ranges 
of variation and, implicitly or explicitly, by com- 
ponents at all the hierarchical levels distinguished 
above. It is, however, possible to derive a variety of 
typologies from such a classification. For example, 
where the cognitive meanings of objects as such 
have primacy over the other components, it is an 
empirical belief system. Where the cathectic mean- 
ings of objects have primacy, it is an expressive 
symbol system; and where the evaluative aspects of 
orientation have primacy, value-patterns are in- 
volved. In systems of existential belief, the grounds 
of meaning-orientation have primacy over the other 
components of cultural orientation in general. 


LANGUAGE AS A GROUNDWORK 
OF CULTURE 


Before entering into a more general analysis of 
the interpenetration and interdependence of the so- 
cial and cultural components of action systems, we 
shall attempt to apply the above outline of the di- 
mensions of cultural systems to the fundamental 
cultural phenomenon of language, and to lead from 
that into a few essential ideas about symbolism. The 
intimacy of the relations between language and 
human society is demonstrated by the completely 
social character of language—no isolated individual 
can develop a language—and by the fact that hu- 
man social systems are universally dependent on 
linguistic symbolization and communication. 

Language is the most general and elementary 
mechanism of communication, and so of social inte- 
gration, at the cultural level of the organization of 
action. Language constitutes the most important 
single matrix from which other generalized mechan- 
isms have been differentiated, though not neces- 
sarily the only such matrix; visual art and music 
seem relatively independent of language. Language 
should, therefore, have a structure directly compa- 
rable to the structure of other such mechanisms 
which, in this connection, are better known to soci- 
ologists—e.g., money. 

Commonly, language is considered to have two 
primary functions, expression and communication. 
In the present context, communication clearly has 
priority over expression. Because language is the 
primary medium of cultural-level communication, it 
can also serve as a medium of expression. Com- 
munication is primarily a function in social systems; 
expression, a function of the personality as a system. 

The comparison of language with money suggests 
another first-order distinction applicable to lan- 
guage. Since the classical economists, it has been 
customary to distinguish between money as a me- 
dium of exchange and money as a measure of value. 
As a medium of exchange, money circulates—it is 
spent by one social unit and acquired by another. 
Through this process of circulation, the allocation 
of resources, so far as it is a function of the market, 
is carried out but the medium itself is not consumed. 
By spending, one unit in the society makes com- 
mitments which influence the actions of other units. 
Similarly, through language, utterances are made, 
messages are transmitted from one unit of the social 
system to others. An utterance, made in circum- 
stances where others can understand it, has conse- 
quences which are irrevocable. An actor inevitably 
spends his store of things utterable—that is, once 
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having said certain things, he finds that his freedom 
to say anything further he pleases is automatically 
constrained; he will to some degree be held respon- 
sible for the content and implications of his previous 
utterances. Messages, therefore, constitute a kind 
of “circulating medium.” But “the language” is not 
“consumed” by its use. In this sense it is not a re- 
source. 

Money, however, is not only a circulating me- 
dium; it is also a measure of value. It is an institu- 
tionalized set of forms and rules by which inten- 
tions are expressed and commitments made and ac- 
cepted. It has integrative functions in the social 
system: it is through monetary standards, i.e., the 
meanings of the monetary unit, that the values of 
physically and otherwise diverse goods and services 
are rendered comparable, thus making possible 
their more or less rational allocation between 
different claimants. 

At an even more generalized—in that it is diffuse 
and undifferentiated—level, language also contains 
a set of rules and forms by which intentions are ex- 
pressed and commitments made and accepted or 
rejected in social intercourse. A monetary offer, to 
be valid, must be in the institutionalized medium, in 
coin of the realm or its equivalent. Similarly, a lin- 
guistic utterance, to be relevant, must be expressed 
in the language of the culture; otherwise it will not 
be understood. This necessitates conforming to the 
normative patterns of the language—i.e., not utter- 
ing combinations and sequences of sounds that are 
not appropriately organized. 

Thus the distinction between money’s functions 
as medium of exchange and as measure of value 
corresponds to the distinction linguists usually make 
between language’s functions as message and as 
code. 

There is another important parallel. As a social 
phenomenon, money is essentially a mechanism of 
communication; like other forms of communica- 
tion, it must operate through physical media. The 
classical physical medium is one or more precious 
metals. However, trade in precious metals is not 
per se monetary exchange. The units traded must 
be standardized and categorized as “coins” belong- 
ing to a system of denominations. In other words, 
the standardized unit of metal must function in 
terms of its monetary meaning, rather than only be- 
cause of its physical properties and commodity 
value—to use Durkheim’s term, monetary value is 
a kind of “superadded element” relative to the com- 
modity value of the metal. When the abstraction 
goes far enough, the coin becomes a symbol. 

The monetary unit is a highly generalized cate- 
gory of meaning, e.g., the dollar or the pound ster- 
ling. The dissociation of meaning from the physical 


base is important; in modern monetary systems, 
only a small fraction of actual exchange transac- 
tions are negotiated with coins, or even “cash.” The 
principal component of cash, the note, is a letter 
addressed “to whom it may concern.” But the proc- 
ess of circulation of bank deposits and other credit 
instruments, where the physical media are purely 
linguistic (if accounting be included in language, as 
it must be), is more important. The parallel with 
language is patent. All language initially employs 
the processes of producing and organizing sound as 
its medium. With the development of writing, there 
is transfer to a wholly different physical medium. 
Yet no linguist would say that spoken and written 
English are two different languages. 

In mechanisms of communication—both money 
and language—there is a physical medium. For 
language, this is initially the phonetic system, where 
patterns of organization occur that go beyond 
simply utilizing given physical possibilities on to a 
highly controlled system of their organized use. 
This organization of the physical processes is then 
systematically articulated with an organization at 
the level of meaning. Only because the physical acts 
—i.e., producing organized patterns of sound, and 
transferring possession of specially standardized 
pieces of metal or other media—have patterned 
meanings can they be utterances which transmit 
messages, or monetary transactions which create or 
absolve obligations. If these acts of utterance or 
transfer are to have meaning, they must fit into a 
systematically organized normative system which 
may be abstracted from the particular acts of sound 
production or of metal transfer. 

The processes by which messages are conveyed 
through physical media are, for language, phonetic 
media—the area of interpenetration between the 
phonetic system and the semantic system. Corre- 
spondingly, for money the processes of concrete 
transaction—whether the medium be metal, cash 
notes, or manipulation of entries on accounts—are 
the area of interpenetration between the physical 
medium of exchange and the meaning-content of 
the monetary institution. When linguists discuss 
speech, they include both interpenetrating aspects; 
similarly, when economists speak of money as a 
medium of exchange, they refer to phenomena 
which include both the physical media and the 
meaning of the facets of process usin’ these media. 

The phenomenon, however, is not confined to 
this area of interpenetration for either money or 
language. For money, there is the measure of value 
aspect. An elaborate statistical estimate of gross na- 
tional product is stated in monetary terms—produc- 
tion at the rate of X billion dollars annually. But in 
this use of money, no transactions occur, no dollars 
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change hands. Similarly a linguist can analyze what 
is implied in patterns of utterance, without actually 
communicating anything. In linguistics, the distinc- 
tion is between the use of a language and the level of 
“metalanguage,”” where the language is used to talk 
about, rather than to say things in, the language. 
Money “says things” in the ordinary processes of 
the economy, but economists also talk about the 
economy in monetary terms. 

There is another parallel between money and lan- 
guage. Within each of the two levels which have 
been distinguished, a further distinction can be 
made. For money, there are two main aspects at the 
medium level. One is the availability of money as a 
generalized medium, and hence as a facility which 
can be utilized for an indefinite variety of purposes. 
This involves the standardization of the monetary 
unit and the interchangeability of concrete units, so 
that their minor variations in detail are ignored; e.g., 
a dollar is a dollar, whether the bill be old or new, 
wrinkled or smooth. Similarly the utterance of a 
word is the same word, e.g., “cat,” within a consid- 
erable range of variations of the actual phonetic 
processes. In other words, a medium functioning in 
communication in a generalized system must be 
sufficiently standardized so that both parties using 
it communicatively know with what they are deal- 
ing without having to make an elaborate prelim- 
inary investigation of the particularities. This is 
illustrated by the “displacement upward” of the 
problem of meaning. In diplomatic communication, 
the words and sentences uttered are on the record— 
reference to the record can usually settle a dispute 
about what they are. The issue then is what they 
mean, what the speaker intended. Similarly, in mod- 
ern monetary systems there are, for the most part, 
no disputes about how many dollars were really of- 
fered or received; but problems remain about what 
certain credit forms, securities, etc., are worth. 

One major facet of this level is the medium’s 
generalized standardization as a physical-semantic 
integrate. Another is the medium’s flexible capacity 
to meet the particularized needs of varying occa- 
sions and situations. The fact that there is a stand- 
ardized phonetic-sémantic system in a language is 
not important to a speaker unless it enables him to 
say what he wants to say to particular interlocutors 
in particular situations, and thereby to elicit re- 
sponses meaningful to him. In other words, the sys- 
tem must have combinatorial flexibility, so that par- 
ticular goals can be achieved by utilizing facilities 
available in specific combinations in the specific 
situation. Stated in the terms of our foregoing dis- 


9. Roman Jakobson and Morris Halle, Fundamentals of 
Language (The Hague: Mouton & Co., 1956). 


cussion, there must be both an adaptive aspect and 
a goal-attainment aspect of such a medium. 

The power of such a medium in facilitating com- 
munication depends on the combination of these 
two aspects. In the case of money, this power can 
most directly be demonstrated by contrasting mone- 
tary exchange with barter. In barter, the holder of a 
commodity valued by others may secure something 
he values through exchange. To do so, he must, in 
a specific situation and time range, find someone 
who both has what he wants and wants what he has, 
who wants to make the exchange at the particular 
time, and who will agree to the particular terms. 
The effect of money in creating a market system is 
the introduction of an entirely new set of degrees of 
freedom into the situation of exchange partners. 

When money is used, there are four such degrees 
of freedom. The acceptor of money is not com- 
mitted to spend it for any particular commodity or 
service at the time. Second, he is not committed to 
procure the commodity or service from any particu- 
lar source of supply; he is free to shop around. 
Third, he is not committed to spend the money at 
any particular time or within a specified period; he 
is free to wait. Finally, he is not committed in ad- 
vance to accept any particular terms; he can settle 
the terms according to the particular situation and 
the relevant circumstances. 

The appropriate comparison for language is be- 
tween linguistic and prelinguistic sign communica- 
tion. Genuine and important communication can 
occur without the use of linguistic symbols. But if 
the acts conveying meaning are not part of a stand- 
ardized code, but must be interpreted ad hoc ac- 
cording to their specific behavioral and physical 
properties in the particular context, the degrees of 
freedom that language makes possible will not be 
present. Let us consider the problem at what some 
linguists call the “lexical” level—morphemically 
significant and organized components of utterances 
that, taken by themselves, have intelligible meaning 
and can be defined. Possessing (i.e., knowing) such 
lexical symbols as part of his linguistic repertoire 
does not commit the speaker of a language to use 
the word or phrase in only one particular way, i.e., 
to convey a specific meaning to a specific interlocu- 
tor. The word or phrase is an interchangeable part; 
it can be fitted into many different messages, in dif- 
ferent ways, and addressed to different people. Sec- 
ond, the elements of a lexical repertoire can be used 
to elicit responses from an indefinite range of inter- 
locutors, i.e., potentially all the other speakers of 
the language. Third, the repertoire’s use is not spe- 
cifically temporally limited; the speaker is free to 
choose his time of speaking. Fourth, conversation is 
a process of mutual adjustment, where a standard- 
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ized set of linguistic tools, common to both partners, 
can be adapted to highly particularized goals of 
communicating specific messages and reaching par- 
ticularized understandings. The combination of the 
standardized repertoire and its flexible adaptability 
to particularized uses underlies gaining the essential 
degrees of freedom through which the limitations 
of prelinguistic sign communication are tran- 
scended, 

There are problems about the exactness of cor- 
respondence. Speaking on the semantic level, Jakob- 
son and Halle” discuss a phonemic level and a lexi- 
cal level of the organization of language. This cor- 
responds roughly to the sense in which money funds 
constitute a highly generalized resource or facility 
largely independent of any particular use, and to the 
sense in which more particularized combinations 
bringing in the relevance of more specific terms can 
be assembled. The difference between money and 
language here is that, while language is the most 
general cultural-level mechanism of communica- 
tion, money is a highly specialized one; so that many 
distinctions necessary in the analysis of language 
are not important in the analysis of money, which, 
being so specialized, is relatively simple in its struc- 
ture. 

The above discussion has concerned the compo- 
nents of messages, the sense in which components 
of language and of money respectively are parts of 
messages. For the general analysis of culture, this is 
the sense in which they constitute objects to which 
actors are oriented. But considered as a system, such 
components can be fully cultural only when organ- 
ized as a set of pattern components which are com- 
ponents of orientation and not, as such, objects. In 
the case of money, this involves the measure of 
value aspect, which can be divided again into (1) 
measure of value as such, and (2) measure of cost. 
The statement of a calculation of gross national 
product is an example of the use of money as a 
measure of value. It uses the monetary concept as 
the logical frame for stating a quantitative fact 
about the economy. Dollars as objects are not in- 
volved. However, in a monetary economy there 
must be a way of mediating between this level and 
the processes of actual expenditure and dollar 
acquisition by units in the course of the economic 
process. The functional context is the one, familiar 
in economic theory, of allocation of resources, in 
which money functions as a standard of allocation 
e.g. in the case of an expectation of solvency. Real 
monetary units, as objects, control the allocation of 
resources in the economist’s sense; but these 
monetary units themselves must be allocated. Goods 
and factors of production are scarce—and so, nec- 
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essarily, is money as an object. Monetary cost thus 
provides the primary criteria for allocating certain 
fundamental categories of fluid resources in the 
social process. This allocation may be influenced 
by many non-economic factors, but it is a channel 
through which these influences must operate. This 
facet of money is fundamentally associated with the 
institutional complexes of contract, employment, 
and property. 

The aspects of linguistic structure parallel to 
these two aspects of money are the “style” or pri- 
mary “form-pattern” of a language as Whorf and 
his followers deal with it, or the “phraseological” 
pattern, as Jakobson and Halle describe it; and what 
Jakobson and Halle call the “syntactical” level, 
which includes grammar. With respect to the first, 
the primary form-pattern, since Whorf a language 
has generally been considered to categorize its 
users’ world of experience distinctively, but on a 
level independent of the particularities of the lan- 
guage’s morphemes, lexicon, and phonology. For 
the structure of language, this level is probably 
comparable to the level of paramount values for a 
social system. Since it is not specific either to func- 
tion within the system or to particular uses and 
situations, the fact that it is an essential aspect of 
structure is often overlooked. Whorf’s analysis of 
the contrast between Hopi and the European lan- 
guages at this level is classic. 

However, this kind of spirit, or most general 
orientation, of a language does not immediately de- 
termine the processes of speech. There must be an 
intermediate level of the rules for the uses and 
combinations of lexical elements. These rules con- 
stitute a normative structure which is the basis for 
organizing these components—including processes 
of modifying their own forms, as in the grammatical 
categories of gender and case. As phraseology, in 
language, is analogous to values, in the social sys- 
tem, the syntactical level in language seems analo- 
gous to institutionalized norms in the social system 
—most formally developed and codified in the con- 
tent of the legal system—and to money as standard 
of allocation. 

In addition to the specific categories which have 
been formulated about the dimensions of cultural 
systems and points along them, there are three pri- 
mary ways in which these components may be 
organized: the hierarchy of control, the external- 
internal axis, and the instrumental-consummatory 
axis. We shall now try to apply this more general 
analysis of cultural systems to language. 

If language is considered first as a semantic sys- 
tem in terms of categories of meaning, there is a 
general correspondence with our way of analyzing 
culture. Linguists have not reached consensus on 
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many of the important points, but the existence of a 
hierarchy of control in our sense is beyond doubt. 
The formulation closest to our scheme is that of 
Jakobson and Halle, who refer to a hierarchy, 
running from lower to higher levels, that comprises 
morphemic, lexical, syntactic, and phraseological 
elements of language. This corresponds almost 
exactly with the four functional categories already 
described. 

A corresponding hierarchy operates in the field 
of phonology. Dr. Dell W. Hymes, in formulat- 
ing this, distinguishes the categories of sounds, 
phonemes, (phonemic) syllables, and intonation 
patterns, in an ascending order. The morpheme 
constitutes the main point of articulation between 
phonetic and semantic systems, in that it is a sound 
pattern which carries a component of a message. 
(Technically, this would concern morphopho- 
nemics, the study of the phonemic shapes of 
morphemes.) Therefore it may be said to belong 
in both classifications. 

Beyond this, however, Jakobson and Halle, and 
Hymes, in slightly different ways, stress the distinc- 
tion between two different aspects of the organiza- 
tion of linguistic systems. In slightly different con- 
texts, Jakobson and Halle use three different pairs 
of terms to designate this distinction: contiguity- 
similarity; combination-selection; and metonymy- 
metaphor. We suggest that the axis of organization 
they designate as contiguity, combination, or me- 
tonymy corresponds very closely to the external- 
internal axis as that has been employed in the above 
discussion, whereas the axis of similarity, selection, 
or metaphor corresponds to the instrumental-con- 
summatory axis. 

As a first indication, Jakobson and Halle speak 
of words (or other lexical, and presumably also 
morphemic, units) as deriving their more precise 
meaning from the “context” in which they are 
used—i.e., the ways in which they are built into 
higher-order linguistic organizations through the 
normative order of the language. This relation to 
context is the focus of one of the two types of 
aphasia which they discuss (contiguity disturb- 
ances). However, on both higher and lower conti- 
guity or contextual levels, those components which 
per se are not organized for any particular uses but 
are “resources” of the language must be organized, 
through selective processes, to form coherent mes- 
sages. The other type of aphasic disturbance, simi- 
larity disorder, focuses in this axis of organization. 

Hymes (personal communication) emphasizes 
the distinction between the mode of organization by 
which components co-occur in a higher-order unit 
simultaneously, e.g., distinctive features in pho- 
nemes, morphemes in words, which we assume to be 


equivalent to the relations of contiguity; and where 
they occur hierarchically, e.g., phonemes in sylla- 
bles, or syntactical constructions within an utter- 
ance. Furthermore, there is at least the suggestion 
that these two modes of organization are salient at 
alternative steps in the more general hierarchy of 
control. If closer analysis bears out these sug- 
gestions, the general analysis of the components of 
cultural systems set forth above seems fully applic- 
able to language. 

The framework within which we have been con- 
sidering language as a prototypal cultural system 
can clarify the question of the concept symbol. First, 
the term symbol has been used ambiguously, treated 
as an object, and as a category of “meaning.” The 
distinction between the object aspect and the orien- 
tational aspect of the cultural frame of reference, 
as of action generally, is one of the major axes of 
the analysis presented here, Within this framework, 
strong reasons are presented for restricting the 
technical use of the concept symbol to categories of 
objects, and not using it to designate categories of 
orientation pattern. 

But not all objects are symbols. Symbols should be 
treated as a very special category of objects that are 
precisely distinguished by their place in cultural 
systems. They are objects with meaning on a partic- 
ular minimum level of generality in the requisite 
meaning system. This generalization of meaning | 
emancipates a symbol from being bound to the 
particularities of context, in the same sense as dis- 
cussed in connection with the degrees of freedom 
involved in monetary exchange and in speech. A 
symbol must be an object with sufficiently general- 
ized meaning so that its production and its observa- 
tion, can fit into combinational patterns of great 
diversity, and do so in such a way that the specific 
symbols are not dependent for their meaning on 
the particularities of the context of use, but must be 
interpreted according to their place in a culturally 
generalized code. 

From this point of view, the morphemic and the 
lexical elements of language constitute systems of 
symbols; the syntactic and the phraseological ele- 
ments do not. The linguistic symbol is the prototypal 
object of generalized meaning, since the sound 
combination (or visual object, in written language) 
is nearly meaningless apart from the conventions of 
the language. Because of this, they cannot function 
as symbols—express and convey meaning—with- 
out reference to the non-symbolic orientational 
component of the language. 

In one sense, therefore, an object’s status as 
symbol is dependent on its meaning’s dissociation 
from the intrinsic significance of the properties of 
the object itself. As Durkheim expresses it, its mean- 
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ing must be superadded to this intrinsic significance. 
For example, the “father” as symbol is a symbol 
precisely in that it is not simply functionally equiva- 
lent to the actual father, but, relative to the father- 
child relationship as an empirical social category, 
represents things which are not characteristic of 
that relation. The difference is one of level of gen- 
erality. In action theory terms, relative to the par- 
ticularism of the actual father-child relationship, 
the meaning of a “father-figure” is universalistic; 
the father-figure does not, in the same sense, need 
to stand in a particularistic relation to the subject. 
The symbol of “God, the Father” is the prototypal 
example of the use of the word “father” as a symbol. 
Because a realistic kinship relation with the deity 
is impossible, a symbolization of the relationship 
becomes necessary and is meaningful. 

In one sense, it is legitimate to follow general 
usage and consider a symbol as a special class of 
sign—treating, however, a sign as also an object with 
meaning. But signs as such need not have the level 
of generality of meaning central to the concept of 
symbols. Most signs are involved in communicative 
“barter”; they are peculiar to the relatively im- 
mediate context of the relationship among those 
communicating. 

The place of language in systems of action, lies 
especially in the relation between culture and the 
social system. The focal consideration is that lan- 
guage is the most generalized mechanism mediating 
human communication. In the general system of 
action, its primary function is social, since com- 
munication and social interaction are inseparable. 
Language thus underlies the range of the inter- 
penetration of social and cultural systems. 

The cultural system’s primary input to the social 
system is of the cultural patterns or schemata on 
which the organization of empirical knowledge 
depends. The social system’s primary reciprocal 
output is the institutionalization of these patterns, 
i.e., their automatic acceptance as the way of think- 
ing and communicating of members of the society. 
Language is the principal mechanism for mediating 
this interchange. The pattern structure of the lan- 
guage, i.e., its orientational components, is the 
primary cultural contribution; the meanings of lin- 
guistic symbols, i.e., the lexical and phonemic com- 
ponents, are primarily a societal contribution. 

In the course of societal evolution, other more 
specialized mechanisms for mediating interaction 
have differentiated from language. One basis of the 
difference is that mechanisms like money and politi- 
cal power are both more specialized, and are pri- 
marily intrasocietal rather than cultural in char- 
acter and function. But these mechanisms depend 
on the attainment of “symbolic” levels of cultural 


generalization, which in turn depends on the 
emancipation of the resources they control from 
ascriptive fixation. The general nature of this proc- 
ess for money is well known. Historically, there 
have been two major steps—the development of 
markets for exhanging consumers’ goods through 
money, and the development of markets for the 
factors of production. In the case of political power, 
the equivalent of consumers’ goods are specific 
decisions made by collective leadership. Power can 
emerge as a generalized medium only when there 
is institutionalized generalization of support for 
such leadership, and the supporting elements can 
choose between genuine alternatives of policy and 
leadership. 

Language’s role as a matrix from which more 
specialized mechanisms have developed in socio- 
cultural history is paralleled in the life history of 
the individual. Here, the relation between language 
learning and the other aspects of the child’s social- 
ization is striking. The nature and importance of the 
process of early identification with the mother—the 
matrix from which a more differentiated motiva- 
tional system develops—has become relatively well 
established. Since this process normally culminates 
toward the end of the first year of life, it is interest- 
ing that it tends to be followed almost immediately 
by the learning of language. Successful identifica- 
tion seems to be the primary condition of capacity 
to learn language. Spoken language becomes the 
foundation of cognitive learning and the behavioral 
skills most directly associated with it. This type of 
sequence is then repeated, in literate societies; the 
next major motivational reorganization of the per- 
sonality system, the Oedipal transition, is followed 
by the acquisition of written language as the cultural 
foundation of the higher-order cognitive learning 
and skills. This, even though many qualifications 
must be made in detail, is an authentic case of the 
“ontogeny recapitulates phylogeny” relation which 
is firmly established in biological theory. 


SOME RELATIONS OF CULTURAL 
TO SOCIAL SYSTEMS 


The complexity of both social and cultural sys- 
tems necessitates the foregoing discussion of prob- 
lems about the latter before considering the systems’ 
interdependence and interpenetration. These rela- 
tions are inevitably complex also. It will be possible 
here to discuss only a few major ones. 

Two propositions are most fundamental as points 
of departure for analyzing these interrelations. The 
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first is that, of the major components of the cultural 
system, the evaluative component is strategically 
most crucial to the society. Cultural values form the 
major cultural component of the structure of social 
systems. The second proposition is that a value- 
pattern, to become a structural part of a social 
system—i.e., for its relation to the control of inter- 
action to be stabilized—it must become institution- 
alized. 

The place of language as a matrix of cultural 
systems provides a sufficient basis for insisting on 
the social character of all higher-order culture. 
Communication is the action process which is the 
source and the bearer of cultural creation and main- 
tenance. Without plurality of units and complex 
organization, complex communication systems and, 
hence, cultural patterning of the media and content, 
are not possible. In the cultural system, the evalua- 
tive components are those parts shaped by their 
relation to the function of integrating the eternal 
object, the pattern aspect of cultural systems, with 
the exigencies of actual communication. In the 
general system of action, social systems have the 
parallel position, espeoially as the mediating, inte- 
grating structure and processes of action standing 
between cultural systems and the personalities of 
individuals. Evaluative patterns are critical for insti- 
tutionalization in social systems, while cathectic 
patterns and expressive symbolization have a par- 
allel significance as the primary cultural compo- 
nents internalized in personalities. This theme is too 
complex to pursue farther here. 

In the nature of our concept of the structure of 
cultural systems, evaluative patterns in this sense 
cannot stand alone; though regulating integration, 
they must themselves also be integrated, first, at the 
cultural content level, with other components of the 
same cultural system, and second, with the exigen- 
cies of operative effectiveness in action systems 
other than the cultural. “Institutionalization” is the 
fulfilment of these conditions of integration as an 
effectively operative part of an empirical system of 
action. 

The most significant relation for the pattern con- 
tent of the cultural system itself is the relation to 
the underlying orientations of meaning, since, in 
hierarchical terms, these are on a higher level than 
values. These are the cultural premises of social 
system values, the concepts at the level of orienta- 
tional meaning in whose terms the evaluative com- 
mitments formulated in the value system itself are 
intelligible. There are, however, three other crucial 
conditions which must be fulfilled if a value-pattern 
is to be both fully meaningful and an operative basis 
of the control of action. First, the nature of the 
objects evaluated and their empirical relations to 


each other must be clarified. The General Introduc- 
tion emphasized that societal values are distin- 
guished from other values by the concept of the 
society as the object of evaluation. In order to evalu- 
ate determinately, it is necessary to have criteria or 
standards, and also to have an adequately clear con- 
ception of the objects concerned—i.e., of what is 
being evaluated. Then, for an evaluation to be more 
than a conception of the desirable, people must be 
motivationally committed to implementing the pat- 
tern of value in concrete action. This problem con- 
cerns the internalization of values in personalities. 
Finally, for implementing the value-pattern, be- 
havioral resources must be mobilizable—especially 
the resources of the organism in relation to its 
physical environment. 

The relations to the cultural premises operate 
through specification of the implications of the 
higher-order meaning premises for situations—.e., 
object-complexes—which sui generis limit the rele- 
vance of levels of higher generalization. Thus a 
human society is inevitably composed of mortal 
human beings, who are born as infants who must be 
cared for and socialized, and who must be interde- 
pendent with others throughout their strictly limited 
life spans. There may be aspects of the orientation 
of meaning for which these exigencies are irrelevant; 
but if these premises are to be the bases of values 
that are intelligible to real human beings, they must 
somehow “solve” the problems raised by these 
exigencies. Thus the problem of death is an ineluc- 
table one for all religious systems. If there were no 
biological mortality and if death were not empiri- 
cally inevitable, a new range of possible values 
would be opened. But just as no really institutional- 
ized religion has pretended to conquer death—as 
distinguished from “transcending” it—so no science 
has yet pretended to have the capacity to eliminate 
death and make real living human beings literally 
immortal. 

Specification consists in the orderly introduction 
of considerations of the relevance of the funda- 
mental exigencies to which the implementation of 
an orientation of meaning is subject. Evaluation is 
critical in this series of specifications, because it is 
the point at which the balancing of the importance 
of the inevitable variety of more specific exigencies 
must be done. Thus the human individual’s life is in- 
evitably limited to “three-score years and ten,” more 
or less; while a society has a possible span of indenti- 
fiable continuity far beyond this. When sacrificing 
the individual life might contribute to the society’s 
continuity, under what circumstances would this 
sacrifice be justified on value grounds? 

This order of questions must link cultural 
premises and institutionalized patterns of value. 
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When the culture is institutionalized in social sys- 
tems, these problems have a very important double 
reference. Fairly definite evaluations must be justi- 
fied or legitimized by reference to the culture’s 
higher-order meaning-orientations, however these 
may be articulated. However, a social system, like 
any other action system, is a “going concern”—a 
system continuing through time, always seeing in- 
terests, from a long-run perspective, that transcend 
the shorter-range interests of various units and sub- 
systems. There is hence a central interest in the con- 
tinuity of the major cultural components of the 
system. For a society, a basic change in values is a 
major crisis, because it implies restructuring every- 
where. A social system therefore looks upward to 
the sources of its values’ legitimation in terms of 
meaning, and backward (and forward) in terms of 
the problem of temporal continuity—and, hence, 
the sense in which the traditions of the past may still 
be adequate guides for meeting the complex prob- 
lems in which any society is involved in the present 
and prospective future. 

The first major reference of a value system is its 
intelligibility in terms of higher-order meaning 
orientations and of continuity with the society’s tra- 
ditions. Second, however, is the fact that, as noted, 
a determinate evaluative orientation cannot exist 
unless the definition of what is being evaluated is 
clear. This definition includes the cognitively formu- 
lated properties and qualities of the specific object of 
evaluation, and the rest of the empirical manifold 
in which this object fits. As noted above, for social 
values the social system as object (in our primary 
case, the society of reference) is the center of this 
“definition of the situation” problem. But first the 
society must be regarded in determinate (i.e., or- 
dered) relations to the other categories of objects 
in the empirical world—for social systems, per- 
sonalities, organisms, and the physical world—and 
to any non-empirical limiting matrix which may be 
conceived in such ways as to be cognitively signifi- 
cant. These considerations imply that something of 
the order of a “social theory,” in an empirical 
sense, must be part of the larger system of cultural 
orientations of which a societal value-system is also 
a part. Such a theory, so far as it is directly linked to 
values as a set of presumptively valid prescriptions 
for the implementation of the values, together with 
the “rationalization” of these prescriptions, may be 
described as a science-value integrate.” The set of 
beliefs linking the value system with its bases in the 


11. Where this culturally grounded integrate is charac- 
terized by further selection and distortion attributable to 
structured strains in the society I would speak of an 
“ideology.” See Parsons, “An Approach to the Sociology 
of Knowledge,” Proceedings of the Fourth World Congress 
of Sociology, Vol. IV, 1961. 


higher-order orientations of meaning—in their cul- 
tural premises—can be described as the underlying 
philosophy of the cultural system. 

The third centrally significant component of the 
institutionalization of a social value-system is the 
cultural element in the motivational commitment of 
individual persons to the implementation of the 
values. The central mechanisms for securing this 
commitment is the internalization, during the 
process of socialization of the individual, of the 
social object-systems of the society—as this was 
analyzed in the Introduction to Part Three. These 
social object-systems, constituting the social en- 
vironment of the socialization process, are conceived 
as structured; and the patterning of this structure 
comprises the institutionalized values of the society. 

From the above, it follows that the process of 
cathexis of successively more complex (and hence 
higher-order) systems of social objects is, so far as 
the object systems do in fact become internalized, 
ipso facto the process of building the normative 
culture involved in these object-systems into the 
structure of the constituent personalities. 

“Ideological distortions” can easily develop in 
the field of the cognitive definitions of valued ob- 
jects. In the internalization of normative culture, 
there is opportunity for the development of much 
alienation and consequent motivation to deviant or 
variant behavior—whether this be regressive, or 
toward creative innovations. 

The final field of institutionalization concerns the 
values of utility and the facilities available to the 
social system for implementing its values. We sug- 
gest that this concerns structuring the organisms’s 
plasticity in the direction of maximum scope for 
socially useful skills. Since this component is lowest 
in the hierarchy of control, these skills have less 
direct relevance to value-implementation than any 
other components of institutionalization so far re- 
viewed. Nevertheless, a personality committed to 
implementing certain values cannot do so effectively 
unless, confronting actual situations, he has the 
skills necessary for translating his motivational com- 
mitments into decisions and real behavior. One very 
important skill is the skill of communication. 

The institutionalization of cultural systems is not 
a one-way process. Social systems are dependent on 
the cultural systems which in part are ipstitutional- 
ized in them; but influence in the reverse direction 
is also crucially important. Under the pressure of 
strains in the structure of personalities and of the 
society, alienation frequently occurs from commit- 
ments to implement institutionalized values; this 
leads to various types of deviance in the society. In 
a growing society—even if the higher-order value- 
system is undisturbed—structures at lower levels 
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may become unable to meet the exigencies of the 
situation, necessitating a process of structural differ- 
entiation. This implies value-change at the lower 
levels of specification, and consequent strain, aliena- 
tion, and shifting of commitments. At all levels, and 
most conspicuously at the higher ones, the tensions 
involved in commitments and structural strains may 
make it difficult to maintain an ordered cognitive 
picture of the system. Ideological distortion pre- 
sumably reflects some imbalance between the cogni- 
tive standards of the culture, and the motivational 
imperatives of balancing commitments with other 
components of personality and with each other. 
Similar influences from society must be analyzed in 
relation to the rationalization of the patterns of 
meaning of institutionalized values. 

In a sense, a social system can be considered as 
suspended in a web of cultural definitions, whose 
pressures are by no means uniform or mutually co- 
ordinated in different directions. There may be an 
inherent direction of change in the meaning- 
premises of the central value-system. The cognitive 
definitions of the system as object may be subject 
to many types of change or distortion. Commit- 
ments in different classes of personalities are not 
static. The relations of the society to the skills of the 
organism and the understanding of the environment 
are culturally patterned. In each of these contexts 
there is interaction and not merely a one-way 
process; and all the relevant factors have complex 
feedback effects on each other. 

Later in this Introduction we shall discuss the 
possibility of making any general statements about 
the problem of direction of change in the cultural 
and social systems taken together. We shall also 
discuss, later, the bearing that our type of analysis 
of the interdependence of the two types of system 
has on the problems of the sociology of knowledge. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF 
CULTURAL MATERIALS 


It is difficult to classify the components of a 
cultural system on a basis which can serve as a 
rationale for the classification of the selections 
presented in this Part of the Reader. The difficulty 
is the same type that has arisen in connection with 
the other parts of the Reader—a classification de- 
veloped according to a currently acceptable con- 
ceptual scheme may not be appropriate for a selec- 
tion, because the author had another conceptual 
scheme according to which one must order and 
interpret his treatment of the relevant topics. Nev- 


ertheless, it is possible to develop a scheme which 
seems to fit fairly well. 

Our main classification includes two major di- 
visions, the subject matters of Sections A and B. 
These deal respectively with the foundations of cul- 
ture as a component of human action systems, and 
with functionally differentiated parts of the cultural 
system that impinge differently on societies. 

Section A has two parts. The first is composed of 
selections dealing with general problems of the 
nature of symbolism and of the process of com- 
munication. The second deals with the general con- 
cept of patterns of culture, which has become a 
major constitutive reference point for virtually all 
theoretical consideration of human action. 

As suggested in the Introduction to Part Two, the 
theoretical treatment of these subjects and of the 
functionally differentiated parts of the cultural sys- 
tem had not proceeded so far as it had in the analysis 
of social structure. This is still true now. Hence it 
will be impossible to present an outline of the prob- 
lem area going as far beyond the basic orienting 
considerations as did the outline of social structure. 


The Cultural Groundwork of Interaction 


The most important starting point in this area is 
the one associated especially with G. H. Mead—the 
involvement of the problem of meanings, and hence 
of the functions of signs and symbols, in the ele- 
mentary processes of social interaction. This is the 
focal point of departure for considering the cultural 
level of meanings. In order to function as a stabiliz- 
ing mechanism in the processes of interaction, the 
cultural system must be capable of sufficient par- 
ticularization of designation and prescription to fit 
the particular demands of the situations and tasks 
in which an individual actor is placed and is ex- 
pected to perform. In the same interaction process, 
it must be possible to adapt to the all-important 
differentiation in the roles and tasks performed by 
the interacting participants. These particularized 
meanings of signs and symbols must, however, also 
be mutually comprehensible to the performer of a 
differentiated role and to his role-partners. Only on 
this assumption is it possible to match sanction to 
performance and vice versa, which is the very 
essence of the integration of an interaction system. 

Mutual comprehensibility and the matching of 
sanction and performance (the punishment fitting 
the crime, to paraphrase Gilbert) imply a common 
component of cultural meaning shared by the par- 
ticularities in question. This component consists in 
common categories, class concepts, etc.; and above 
those, the grammatical, syntactical and phraseologi- 
cal components constituting the structure of the lan- 
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guages through which interaction is mediated. In 
the empirical cultural reference, this is precisely the 
theoretical component of the cultural structures in- 
volved. There must be comparable elements of 
“generalized pattern” in the other, functionally 
more differentiated, components. 

An important general perspective emerges from 
these considerations. All cultural systems must 
structure a range of relations of particularity and 
generality of meaning; and there must be a point on 
this range at which the relevant break between 
subject-orientation and object-modality occurs. This 
break is typically found at the transition point be- 
tween the symbolic reference to particularities (i.e., 
objects and classes of objects) and the “meaning” 
reference to orientational patterns and grounds. For 
the structure of the social system, this is the critical 
distinction between the role and collectivity levels 
of its organization involving regulation of the be- 
havior of actual specifiable persons, and the level of 
institutionalized patterns (e.g., the normative con- 
tent of legal systems) and institutionalized values, 
which tend to favor types of behavior without 
specific reference to particular groups, persons or 
acts. 

In this context, the essential thesis (which was 
stated in the General Introduction) is that the 
higher-order components in the structure of the so- 
cial system consist in institutionalized culture, spe- 
cifically in the evaluative “mode.” Hence this same 
basic line of division can be expected to run through 
all the other aspects and components of cultural 
systems, since social structure is, culturally, a special 
case. The dividing line does run through language. 
It is relevant to the methodology of science. The an- 
cient controversy about the importance of theory 
involves this general frame of reference. The em- 
pirical element of science, itself complex in levels 
as well as in designative reference, consists in the 
detailed facts about the properties of objects and 
about the discriminations between objects and 
classes of objects. This detailed knowledge can be 
ordered only in terms of a level of theory transcend- 
ing this more particularized level of reference by in- 
troducing a level of conceptualization concerned 
with relational patterns and the underlying assump- 
tions on which they rest. This might almost be con- 
sidered the mathematical aspect of the structure of 
a system of theory.” 

Mathematics is a particularly significant proto- 
typal case. It is a kind of metalanguage; it contains 
no designative nouns, but only abstract symbols 
which can refer to any arbitrarily selected cate- 
gories of data concerning objects fulfilling the 
formal definitional requirements. A mathematical 
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system is thus one in which the orientational com- 
ponent of cultural content is maximized toward 
some limit. It must have its x’s and y’s, but these 
are at the highest possible level of contentless ab- 
straction. Mathematics merges into any systemati- 
zation of the formal content of conceptual schemes. 
There seem to be certain uniform characteristics 
in cultural systems that must be taken into account 
as an explicit frame of reference for the analysis 
of any action system, notably any other than the 
cultural. This is especially true of the ones rooted in 
the basic distinction between object-reference and 
orientational-reference, as outlined above, with 
the implication that the orientational components 
are always higher in the scale of generality than the 
object-references, in the sense in which “higher” 
has been used here. As indicated, the problem of the 
nature of symbolism is involved in this question. 


Patterns of Culture 


The second part of Section A is concerned with 
the central features of “patterns of culture.” In this 
aspect, it is essential that a cultural system be a mode 
of organizing the components of a system of action 
with reference to the axis of the higher-order 
meanings of the lower-order components. If this 
criterion is applied to any cultural element of the 
social system, it indicates that the first essential 
property of a cultural subsystem is the sharedness 
of the relevant meanings among operative units of 
the social system. Impairment of this sharedness is 
ipso facto an element of malintegration of the social 
system. This sharedness cannot be taken for 
granted, as evidenced by the common phenomenon 
of people’s “talking past each other” instead of 
genuinely communicating. 

Meanings, however, are not only, at any given 
moment, more or less fully shared. They may be 
communicated from one unit of a system to an- 
other, and from system to system. Communication 
of meaning has a special property not shared by 
other processes of transfer or interchange that oc- 
cur in the course of social interaction. This prop- 
erty is that the acquisition of meaning, e.g., under- 
standing, occurs without loss to the transferring 
agent. What the General Introduction called “real 
commitments” do not have this quality. Thus 
property rights cannot be simultaneously trans- 
ferred to others and retained; nor can various 
mechanisms which mediate transactions, like 
money. But in imparting information to another, 
one does not cease to know it; and the same seems 
to hold for all processes of the learning—correla- 
tively, teaching—of meanings. This implies that a 
communication of meaning, if directed at a unit 
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not previously “knowing” its content, ipso facto ex- 
tends the range of the sharedness just mentioned. In 
so far as the “possession” of a pattern of meaning is 
a mode of organizing a system of action, diffusion 
of meaning implies an extension of the pattern of 
organization. It must be remembered that diffusion, 
in this sense, must be interpreted, and that it is de- 
pendent on specifiable conditions.” 

As a criterion of cultural patterns, “sharability” 
implies components containing an element of gen- 
erality or uniformity. As a mechanism of organiz- 
ing orientations to situations, i.e., to systems of ob- 
jects, it must also have elements of differentiation. 
Even though meanings be shared, in the sense that 
signs and symbols are understandable, the utiliza- 
tion of these signs and symbols in the processes of 
action and interaction implies discrimination of 
their appropriateness to particular objects and oc- 
casions. Hence the importance of the component 
of particularity as well as that of generality. Fur- 
thermore, a cultural system must have some ca- 
pacity for increasing differentiation. Otherwise it 
will not be adequate for performing the function of 
control in a progressively differentiating system of 
action—a system undergoing change that is not 
merely random, but directional, in bringing within 
the same pattern of organization a progressively 
more extensive and more complex set of ob- 
ject-components in the situation of action. The fur- 
ther implication of such a process of differentiation 
is that the orientational components of the system, 
as Well as the object-focused ones, must become dif- 
ferentiated at a given time and be capable of further 
differentiation. The simple addition of new words to 
designate new classes of objects is not sufficient, if 
the development of a language is to be adequate to 
an increasingly complex society and culture. Involv- 
ing syntactical and phraseological levels, there must 
be new ways of saying things if sufficiently com- 
plicated new things are to be said. Correspondingly, 
in the development of science it is not enough to 
accumulate increasingly large aggregates of par- 
ticularized facts; the body of knowledge reaching 


13. A centrally important point of the above discussion 
of language in relation to money is the distinction between 
the cultural structure aspect of mechanisms of communica- 
tion, and certain conditions and consequences of their 
operative use. Cultural structure and meanings can cer- 
tainly be transmitted without loss; for langauge, this clearly 
includes particularized messages, not merely knowledge of 
the language itself. But in the context of concrete social 
interaction, saying things, orally or in writing, has conse- 
quences. Hence a speaker’s freedom to say what he likes is 
not without most important constraints. In other words, 
speech as realistic process involves costs; something in the 
way of open alternatives is sacrificed when commitment 
to particular statements has been made. Thus breach of 
contract or breach of promise may be actionable offences, 
as is libel. These are analogous to the sense in which 
money spent is no longer possessed. 


into its higher-order theoretical structure must be 
reorganized. Thus, though crucial stages in the de- 
velopment of a science are often marked by new 
“discoveries” of fact, in the relatively particular- 
ized sense, if they are really critical they lead to 
major reorganizations on the higher theoretical 
levels. 

These considerations lead to the last general prop- 
erty of cultural systems, a property which has 
played a central part in the thinking about the sub- 
ject that is represented in our selections. This is the 
capacity of cultural systems for cumulative develop- 
ment. 

Here it is important that the modern social sci- 
ences’ concern with the problems of culture is 
rooted, at least in Western Europe, largely in the 
biological theory of evolution, and gave rise to a 
series of evolutionary interpretations of the proc- 
esses of social change. The first major theoretical 
task was to dissentagle the cultural factors in human 
evolution from the biological. In this, a development 
of biological theory itself proved vitally important 
——the concept that acquired characteristics could 
not be inherited. It became much more feasible to 
introduce a clear distinction between genetic in- 
heritance and what was then sometimes called “so- 
cial heredity,” however difficult it may have been to 
continue the discrimination in many detailed em- 
pirical fields. 

The transmission of culture without loss at the 
generalized pattern level, and at the more particu- 
larized levels through learning, is one of the funda- 
mental conditions of its cumulative possibilities. 
Through the socialization of the oncoming genera- 
tions in the culture, the innovations of previous gen- 
erations can be preserved to provide the founda- 
tions for further innovations. 

The above analysis suggests that the most critical 
basis of the cumulative development of culture is 
its capacity to reach to progressively higher levels 
of generality in precisely the orientational pattern 
components of any given cultural system or sub- 
system. That is, a higher-level cultural system, in 
this sense, would have developed a pattern system 
capable of comprising a more extensive range of 
particularized meanings than a lower-order one, 
and a more differentiated system of meanings—i.e., 
a range both “wider” and involving what, quali- 
tatively speaking, are more different kinds of par- 
ticularized meanings. 

The best analyzed and understood example of 
this process available is the development of scien- 
tific knowledge in relation to the structure of theory. 
Science is par excellence the cumulative component 
of higher-order sophisticated cultural systems. In 
speaking of the generality problem in scientific 
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theory, we wish particularly to stress the element 
of relative discontinuity in levels of generality—the 
component of a body of scientific knowledge that 
does not accord with the conception, prevalent un- 
til quite recently, of scientific advance as a process 
of purely additive accumulation of more and more 
discrete items of factual knowledge. Though this 
additive component is important, it is only one as- 
pect—the one to which we have referred as the 
extensive aspect—of a larger and more complex 
cultural system. We are now focusing attention on 
the aspect of a level of generality of theoretical 
orientation, one discontinuous with lower and 
higher levels, in that going from a lower to a 
higher level implies the reorganization of the body 
of knowledge. This kind of discontinuity is im- 
plied in the succession of systems of theory in the 
history of science—e.g., the transition from the 
Ptolemaic astronomy to the Copernican-Newton- 
ian, and from that to the Einsteinian. Thus the 
famous Michelson-Morley experiment was crucial 
not because it produced one more previously un- 
known item of factual knowledge, but because it 
showed the imperativeness of a major theoretical 
reorganization, by providing a factual item which 
could not be made to fit the previously ascendant 
theoretical pattern. 

There has been a strong tendency to contend, 
often more implicitly than explicitly, that cumula- 
tion is a property only possessed by science, and 
by the protoscientific empirical components of 
knowledge. This prevalent view has been condi- 
tioned partially by the kind of empiricist method- 
ology mentioned, that has treated cumulation as 
the kind of quantitatively additive or linear process 
outlined. The recognition of the importance of the 
distinction of levels of organization in scientific 
knowledge itself should cast some doubt on this 
point. 

If this discussion is to go farther, however, the 
problem of the internal differentiation of systems 
of culture must be reviewed. This brings us to the 
organization of the selections included in Section B 
of Part Four. After discussing that, we will return 
to the more general question of cumulativeness. 


THE FUNCTIONAL DIFFERENTIATION 
OF CULTURAL SYSTEMS 


Our functional classification here is based on 
the scheme of dimensions of the variation of cul- 
tural systems outlined earlier in this Introduction. 
Each major type of cultural subsystem is character- 


ized by its primacy of attention to the problems 
focusing on the relevant dimension. These dimen- 
sions are cognitive generality, level of generality 
of cathectic meaning, evaluative level, and level of 
ultimacy of the grounding of meanings. 

Prototypal cultural subsystems giving primacy 
to the dimension of cognitive generality are bodies 
of scientific knowledge, with special reference to 
their theoretical components. The same principles 
used in the General Introduction and the Introduc- 
tion to Part Two apply to the differentiation of 
scientific systems from the other cultural subsys- 
tems. In the process of the development of societies 
and cultures, a progressively higher level of this 
differentiation is usually reached. The more epis- 
temological themes Durkheim dealt with in the Ele- 
mentary Forms suggest that both scientific knowl- 
edge and philosophical thought have developed 
from a matrix of religious orientations; we agree, 
subject to making the qualifications proper for the 
many detailed problems involved in tracing any 
such evolution. Another example is provided by 
the set of controversies which have raged in the 
Western world during the past fifty years, in the 
social science field, about the place of values in 
social science, notably about the discrimination be- 
tween the value-position held by the investigator 
and the canons of objectivity of his judgments. 
Earlier, the problem of discriminating evaluative 
culture from that which is empirically cognitive 
did not clearly arise for the field of human be- 
havior. During the past fifty years, however, the 
requisite empirical disciplines have reached a stage 
of development at which the differentiation be- 
comes of paramount importance. Like many other 
processes of differentiation of institutionalized 
structures, however, this one has not been pain- 
less. On this basis, more than any other, as will 
be noted in the last section of this Introduction, 
the sociology of knowledge has become a centrally 
important problem area. 

For present purposes, the order of treatment will 
be different from the one used in the early section. 
Instead of a consideration of the common factor 
of external orientation to the object world, scien- 
tific systems will be compared to the orientations 
in the grounds of meaning, which share, with em- 
pirical cognition, the ‘instrumental’? relation to 
action. Empirical cognitive systems and meaning- 
orientation systems share what may be called an 
“existential” reference—though for the meaning 
systems, the reference is non-empirical or philo- 
sophical. They are thus instrumental, in that they 
do not per se gratify the interests of action-system 
units, as both expressive symbols and integrations 
do gratify them. 
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These subsystems of culture formulate, in 
Weber’s sense, answers to the “problems of mean- 
ing” underlying the major religious and philosoph- 
ical systems. Existential patterns of orientation to 
problems of meaning are, then, a second major 
type of subsystem of a culture. These patterns con- 
stitute the major premises of whatever the con- 
figurational structure of the culture may be. Only 
on the highest levels of cultural differentiation in the 
relevant directions are they clearly and explicitly 
differentiated from other components—particularly 
values and various elements of expressive sym- 
bolism. In general, they are, in Kluckhohn’s terms, 
part of implicit culture, though in major philo- 
sophical and theological movements they have 
sometimes been made explicit. 

The aspect of culture of primarily motivational 
or consummatory significance is the type of sub- 
system that is most a facet of orientation (as dis- 
tinguished from relation to objects) —called, above, 
patterns of evaluation. This component of cultural 
systems has been particularly prominent through- 
out our discussions, because of its special and criti- 
cal relation to the structure of social systems. Clari- 
fication of that relation is dependent on the clear 
analytical discrimination between cultural and social 
systems in general, and between the different sub- 
systems of culture. It is particularly important be- 
cause of, rather than in spite of, the interpenetra- 
tion of cultural and social systems. But it is 
imperative to maintain a clear distinction between 
value-patterns and other subsystems of the same 
cultural system—even though, as is often true in 
particular social systems, these may not in many 
empirical cases be clearly differentiated from the 
other types. 

In summary, our previous discussion has shown 
value patterns as patterns embodying evaluations of 
problems of cost, of the action goals of operative 
units of action systems, of the more generalized 
moral principles by which action is guided and, at 
the highest level of generality, of the different com- 
ponents of the “reality” in which meaning itself 
is rooted. Evaluative patterns involve orientation 
toward objects; and these evaluations of action sys- 
tems as objects, especially of the society itself, con- 
stitute the systems of societal values that form such 
a crucial reference point for our theoretical analysis. 

The final major class of cultural subsystem is 
concerned with the primacy of expressions of ca- 
thectic attachment to objects and classes of objects. 
The general considerations regarding the impor- 
tance and functions of signs and symbols, and their 
relations to generalized orientational components, 
apply to this class also. On the grounds discussed 


above we think of this category of subsystem of 
culture as that of expressive symbolization. In dif- 
ferentiated cases, the prototypal examples are the 
arts. They may be located in this way through elimi- 
nation of the other three categories. In sophisti- 
cated cultures, works of art are clearly differentiated 
from scientific knowledge. They purport to reflect 
or “describe” empirical reality only on certain lim- 
iting fringes; and even there, not in patterns or- 
ganized through the analytical generalization of 
scientific theory. Second, in relation to patterns of 
value, art does not primarily carry evaluative judge- 
ments or commitments; it may be appreciated or 
enjoyed for its own sake. Finally, though like all 
patterns of orientation, art is in some sense ulti- 
mately rooted in orientations of meaning; works of 
art per se are not attempts to articulate these 
grounds—this belongs to philosophy and theology 
as cognitive disciplines—but rather to create forms 
of expression which are adequate, and to manip- 
ulate objects in creating these forms of expression. 

Art, like all other components of cultural sys- 
tems, involves particularized signs and symbols, and 
generalized patterns that somehow organize and 
govern their use. The most common words for these 
generalized patterns are “form” and “style,” which 
are, as we have suggested, analogous to the gram- 
mar, syntax, and phraseology of language. 

The general place of religion in the field of action 
has special importance in our area of concern. We 
do not consider religion to “belong” in any one of 
the primary subsystems of action, but to be a phe- 
nomenon relating, and thus in a sense integrating, 
three of these subsystems—cultural systems, per- 
sonality systems, and social systems. The organism 
and the physical environment are not directly in- 
volved in religion, but are factors conditioning it 
and potentially facilitating and/or interfering with 
it. Also, in less differentiated socio-cultural sys- 
tems what is usually called “religion” occupies, ac- 
tually, a very different place from what is usually 
described as “religion” in more highly differentiated 
systems. 

Religion, as organizing the highest levels of the 
orientation of action more generally, is rooted in 
the most generalized orientations of meaning. In so 
far as action is specifically concerned with the artic- 
ulation of these orientations “for their own sake,” 
however, it is philosophical rather than religious. 
Religious orientation transcends this, in that it in- 
volves “commitment” in real action contexts; it is 
not just “theorizing” or “speculation.” This seems 
to be what Durkheim meant in his famous dictum 
about religion, “c’est de la vie sérieuse.” 

These commitments occur in two directions. One 
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is commitment of the personality, which, ipso facto, 
must have cathectic primacy. The religiously rele- 
vant is the highest of the levels of personal com- 
mitment in this sense—the level involving the at- 
titude of “generalized respect” or, in religious 
terminology, of “worship.” From the point of 
view of the personality, then, religious orientation 
involves an attitude of personal commitment to a 
highest “object” of respect, an object or system 
of them which, relative to empirical objects, must 
be an entity which can only be symbolized, not 
“described,” by empirical objects. The focal at- 
titude which is considered appropriate is generally 
called “faith”; the reciprocal input to the person- 
ality, “justification.” 

The second direction of commitment is the moral 
or evaluative. Since the primary focus of evaluative 
culture is always the values institutionalized in the 
society, the problem of the moral legitimacy of so- 
cietal values is always critical for systems of reli- 
gious orientation. However, though the religious 
orientation may be accepting or rejecting of these 
values, their basis is never wholly internal to the 
social system; it always involves a generality of 
reference in which personal, organic, and cultural, 
and in some sense non-empirical, considerations are 
involved. The concept “eternity” seems to be the 
expression of the highest level of relativity of all 
things “temporal” that can be articulated. Spinoza’s 
famous formula of seeing things sub specie aeter- 
nitatis is, therefore, a formulation of the religious 
attitude toward moral problems. 

Perhaps we are saying that religion is a phe- 
nomenon of the general system of action, one which 
cannot be broken down as particularly cultural, per- 
sonal, or social. Its primary focus, however, in the 
present frame of reference is cultural. 

According to the above outline, Section B of Part 
Four is truncated. It deals with only three of the 
four major categories distinguished, empirical exis- 
tential patterns, patterns of value, and “religious 
beliefs.” Even this last category is not—as the con- 
siderations reviewed above demonstrate—a “pure” 
category; it deviates from pure patterns of meaning- 
orientation in the religious direction, and is partially 
combined with patterns of value. This emphasis is 
justified by the fact that anything approaching the 
pure case is rare in the availablé materials, and has 
not been treated in terms easily connected with 
sociological problems. The problems of meaning 
and orientations to meanings have impinged mas- 
sively on societies and their value systems, and thus 
conceivably constituted an important influence on 
their development, primarily through religious be- 
liefs. 


The analytical category of patterns of value is 
partly included here. It has in part already been 
adequately treated, notably in Section E of Part 
Two, dealing with the integration of religion in so- 
cial structure, and also as a major theme running 
through Part Two, as well as in the discussion of 
socialization and of deviance and social control in 
Part Three. For logical symmetry, it would have 
been desirable to include selections dealing with 
this area apart from religious or philosophical be- 
liefs. There is, however, another important diffi- 
culty. Only very recently, after the generation of 
writers from whose works we have drawn most of 
our selections, can be speak of the emergence of 
clear distinctions between cultural values them- 
selves, and their involvements in social structures 
through institutionalization and in personalities 
through internalization.“ For reasons of this sort, 
a number of the selections in Section A of Part 
Four contain discussions relevant to the problems 
of values, as do selections in the first subsection 
of Section B. Also, understandably, relevant ma- 
terials are contained in Part Five—especially 
those dealing with Weber’s concept of Charisma 
and its routinization. 

Section C is relatively brief and deals with ex- 
pressive symbolism.” As theory directly relevant 
to the purposes of this Reader, expressive sym- 
bolism is, for the period we cover, the least devel- 
oped of the branches of cultural systems; indeed, it 
remains the least developed today. However, we 
consider it to be a field of very great importance, 
and have thus tried to include the most important 
points of reference for the incipient development of 
theory in it. We have included a small number of 
selections representative of the most important cur- 
rents of thought that may be expected to provide 
fruitful starting points. 


THE PROBLEM OF CULTURAL 
ACCUMULATION 


There was reference earlier to the problem of the 
senses in which culture does and does not contain 
the potentialities of cumulative develapment. Then 


14. See the brief memorandum on the genesis and im- 
portance of this distinction between cultural and social sys- 
tems, by Kroeber and Parsons, American Sociological Re- 
view, October, 1958. 

15. Here, the editors are indebted to Dr. Clifford Geertz 
of the University of California, at Berkeley, who strongly 
urged the importance of including materials on expressive 
symbolism and helped us in the choice of selections. 
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discussion was concerned with scientific knowledge 
as the fully differentiated form of cognitive empir- 
ical culture. Traditionally, this has been the proto- 
typal example of accumulation. However, part of 
this case has rested upon the untenable view that 
the process of accumulation in this field is ex- 
clusively, or even primarily, the additive accumula- 
tion of discrete items of factual knowledge. We 
argued that the problem presented by the need for 
successive reorganizations of the corpus of knowl- 
edge on the level of generalized theory substantially 
complicated this picture, and that it introduced a 
pattern characterized by qualitatively discrete levels 
of generalization in place of the purely linear con- 
cept of continuous accumulation. However, this 
complication does not impair the general conviction 
of the reality and importance of scientific advance. 
On the contrary, we feel that the concept is thereby 
given a far more solid grounding than the additive 
concept could give it. Obviously, the Newtonian cos- 
mology was an advance beyond the Ptolemaic; but 
their respective conceptual schemes were differently 
structured. : 

The tendency has been to regard the three realms 
of culture other than scientific knowledge as non- 
cumulative. None of them, in its course of devel- 
opment, is additive in the linear sense. There is a 
bewildering succession of art forms, of value sys- 
tems, and of non-empirical belief systems. 

Max Weber provides the most important ex- 
ception to the tendency to accept either linear cumu- 
lation or complete discontinuity. He has often been 
interpreted as a radical relativist, particularly with 
reference to values and orientations of the ground- 
ing of meaning. But he postulated a single funda- 
mental type of “primitive” religion, which may 
here be interpreted as that preceding any philo- 
sophic breakthrough. Further, he thought in terms 
of a definite process of rationalization which per- 
meated, in different ways, all branches of culture. 
He definitely did not postulate a single linear 
process of cultural development, but had a “branch- 
ing tree” concept. When considering the most 
fundamental religious orientations, however, he did 
not conceive of this branching as eventuating in a 
random collection of unrelated types. He rather 
formulated at least the outline of a systematic typol- 
ogy. The primary axes of this typology were other- 
worldly and innerworldly orientation in his specific 
senses, and asceticism and mysticism. He thus 
treated Calvinism as the polar possibility of inner- 
worldly asceticism, and Buddhism as its polar op- 
posite, otherworldly mysticism. Weber’s extension 
of the concept of rationalization, even to the arts, 
is exemplified by his essay on the development of 


Western music, placing a special emphasis on ra- 
tionalization.” 

Thus Weber’s work has definite reference points 
for a concept of cumulation in cultural development 
—a decidedly complex, not simple, concept. Durk- 
heim also had definite ideas in this area, though they 
were neither so fully articulated nor comprehensive 
over such a broad comparative scope as Weber’s.” 

Kroeber presents another important line of 
thought when, in his Configurations of Culture 
Growth, he demonstrates the importance in the his- 
tory of science of relatively discontinuous phases 
of development, suggesting the importance of the 
qualitative elements which have been discussed 
here, and suggesting closer comparability with the 
arts than has usually been envisaged. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the late sixteenth through the seventeenth 
centuries saw, in the Kepler-Copernicus—Galileo— 
Newton sequence, the completion of a phase of 
theoretical reorganization of physical science that 
established a pattern. This pattern was not sub- 
stantially modified until Clerk Maxwell’s work, in 
the nineteenth century, started a new phase, which 
in turn did not reach culmination until the advent 
of Einstein’s theory of relativity and the quantum 
theory. These may be regarded as convergent in- 
dications that there is a deeper similarity of pattern 
between these different realms of culture than is 
initially apparent. 

The Introduction to Part Two presented an 
explicitly evolutionary point of view in treating 
the problems of ordering the materials available 
for the analysis of social structures. In this 
treatment, there are two crucial propositions, 
partly explicit, partly implicit. First, the structure 
of social systems consists in institutionalized pat- 
terns of culture. Second, the focus of this culture 
lies in systems of value. Early social evolutionists, 
like Condorcet, Comte, and Spencer, tended to take 
science as the prototype of culture, especially from 
the developmental point of view, and did not clearly 
discriminate the empirically cognitive, evaluative, 
etc., components of cultural systems. 

If the institutionalized values of the society do 
form the primary focus of the articulation of cul- 
tural and social systems, then a concept of social 
evolution—which inherently implies a cumulative 
directionality—is unrealistic unless value-systems, 
in their cultural capacity, can demonstrably evolve. 
The denial of this possibility in the name of “cul- 
tural relativity” is the basic fallacy of the recent 


16. Max Weber, Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 2d ed.; 
Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr, 1956. 

17. On this phase of Durkheim’s work, see Robert N. 
Bellah, “Durkheim and History,’ American Sociological 
Review, 1959, 
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school of anthropological theory that has taken 
this name—combining the culturalism of the Ben- 
edictine persuasion and the functionalism asso- 
ciated especially (though with dubious validity) 
with Radcliffe-Brown. This type of emphasis has 
been justified in the interest of studying the par- 
ticularities of different value systems on different 
levels and in different concrete social settings. This 
is analogous to the historian of science giving care- 
ful attention to the particularities of different the- 
oretical systems. It does not, however, justify the 
view that there is no relation of developmental 
progression between systems of cultural values, any 
more than the elements of discontinuity in the re- 
lation of theoretical systems in science would justify 
the inference that there is no such thing as scientific 
“advancement.” 

The frame of reference for the analysis of an 
evolutionary sequence of value systems is presented 
in the concept—proposed in the early part of this 
Introduction—of a scale of levels of generality of 
evaluative priorities. Essentially, the progression 
may be formulated in terms of the emergence and 
handling of evaluative problems, including the 
problem of extent of concern with the spread of 
evaluative scope. For example: are many phe- 
nomena of physical nature to be assumed as simply 
“given,” as part of “man’s fate”; or are they to be 
evaluated in the context of the possibility of con- 
trol? Then, do other societies simply “happen” as 
part of the environment in which the society of 
reference lives; or are the ways in which their way 
of life can be meaningfully related to ours a 
salient problem of evaluation?” 

Beyond certain points, this kind of extension 
ceases to be meaningful unless it is accompanied 
and guided by a process of differentiation—of dis- 
crimination in the categorizing of different parts of 
the object world, like the discrimination between 
physical and social objects; and, within the latter 
category, between “motivated” personalities and 
social systems which do not, in the same sense, 
“act” on their own. Finally, any such- process of 
differentiation leads to problems of integration. In 
cultural terms, integration of newly differentiated 
components implies rising to a higher Jevel in the 
generalized organization of the cultural compo- 
nents concerned. It is a process of “upgrading” 
through the series of “levels of generality” em- 
phasized throughout this discussion. Our argument 


18. Thus ethnocentrism may be described as a charac- 
teristic feature of “primitive” societies, linked with non-lit- 
eracy, dominance of kinship in the social structure, etc. By 

“ethnocentrism,” we mean taking for granted that ‘our 
way of life” is the naturally right and proper one in 
general. 


is that this general paradigm applies to systems of 
evaluation as much as it does to systems of empir- 
ical cognition. But this upgrading is directly con- 
stitutive of the structure of the society. 

The two are interdependent, in two senses. Em- 
pirically considered, they are parts of the same cul- 
tural system; and they are integrated, through in- 
stitutionalization and internalization, in the same 
non-cultural systems of action of societies and per- 
sonalities. It would be strange if the empirically 
cognitive subsystem of the cultural system were 
highly differentiated in terms of levels of generality, 
while the value-system were a totally flat structure 
with no such differentiation of levels. Hence there 
must have been, in the course of social evolution, 
a process of upgrading value systems that is paral- 
lel with the upgrading of systems of empirical 
knowledge. 

This, however, must not be understood to repeat 
the “positivistic” error—the suppression of any 
analytical distinction between scientific knowledge 
and value systems.” The latter are integrated with 
the non-cultural components of social systems in 
ways that scientific systems are not—especially 
with the exigencies of the behavior of organisms and 
with the motivational exigencies of personalities. 
There is also a secondary relation: on certain levels 
of socio-cultural development, social systems them- 
selves can become objects of systematically codified 
empirical knowledge, as already indicated. 

If this critical extension of the general principle 
of accumulation from systems of empirical knowl- 
edge to institutionalized value systems is accepted, 
then it is logical to extend it still farther, to the 
other two principal aspects of cultural systems. 
Weber pioneered in bringing out the intimate con- 
nections between value-systems—particularly in re- 
lation to economic functions within societies—and 
their roots in orientations in terms of the problems 
of meaning; this was the major theme of Weber’s 
grand design for the comparative study of religion 
and society. 

There are not only qualitative differences in these 
basic orientations; they must also, for satisfying cul- 
tural analysis, be ordered on a scale of levels of 
generality along the kind of lines suggested by our 


19, The common “positivistic” idea of the, feasibility of 
“scientific ethics” is not implied in the position we have 
taken. To say that the pattern of cumulation through the 
reaching of higher levels of generality is shared by science 
and evaluative concepts is not to say that the latter can be 
adequately based on the former, in the sense of being 
logically derivable from scientific generalizations as postu- 
lates. ‘‘Ethics,” we conceive, on the cultural level as such, 
to be part of a much more ramified system of cultural con- 
tent which is partly independent of, but also interdependent 
with, not only science, but also cathectic patternings and 
commitments and orientations of meaning. 
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above formulation of the dimension of the ground- 
ing of meanings. Thus there must be meanings of 
means-objects, of goals, of systems of order, and 
of the ultimate roots of the latter. Moreover, the 
range of considerations must be upgraded more in 
an advanced system than in more primitive systems. 
Dr. Robert Bellah has referred to the process of 
“philosophic breakthrough’” underlying the devel- 
opment of the major “world religions”; this seems 
precisely such a process of the reorganization of the 
orientations of meaning at the highest level of cul- 
tural generality. The existential malaise of our time 
may well be related to the occurrence of a com- 
parable process, whose structural outlines are at 
present only dimly comprehensible, if at all.” 

The question of cumulation in the field of expres- 
sive symbolization, i.e., of the arts, has been delib- 
erately left until now because it has so generally 
been cited as the prototypal case of complete irrele- 
vance of the idea of cumulative development. It is 
the most difficult to analyze in this way, because, in 
all systems of action, the cathectic relation to situa- 
tional objects is the most highly particularized of all 
essential relations. In contrast, the instrumental re- 
lation to means, e.g., to objects of utility, has more 
generalized meaning—as does, in a quite different 
direction, the justification of cathexes in relation to 
the integrative problems of the system to which they 
relate, i.e., in the case of the social system to its in- 
stitutionalized norms. 

Cathectic-artistic generalization can therefore be 
expected to assume special forms clearly differen- 
tiated from those of empirical cognition, meaning- 
orientation, and even evaluation. A special mode 
of “condensation” of meaning seems to be a key- 
note of aesthetic or appreciative patterns, in this 
sense. Since the reference is object-oriented, it may 
reasonably be assumed that this has tended partic- 
ularly to emphasize symbols, and hence generaliza- 
tion through the patterning of symbols rather than 
the symbolization of patterns. For one particular 
case of special relevance to the personality system, 
the symbolism of dreams as treated by Freud is 
probably a prototype of artistic symbolism—it is 
the highly condensed expression of a profusely rich 


20. In an unpublished paper, “Religion and Politics in 
Modern Asia.” This term has been used by cultural his- 
torians and historians of philosophy, like Henri Frankfort 
and Georg Misch. 

21. Essentially, the above argument introduces a concept 
of the “relativity of relativity” for all three of the cultural 
subsystems discussed. This means that they must be con- 
ceived to be integrated with each other at broadly com- 
parable levels of generality. Thus modern science cannot 
be conceived as part of the same cultural system as a primi- 
tive religion, but is definitely linked with Western Chris- 
tianity, especially ascetic Protestantism, and its later cul- 
tural derivatives. 


set of associations of the content of experience and 
of expectations.™ 

One difficulty in seeing the element of generaliza- 
tion in the arts may derive from the common 
tendency to emphasize the importance of artistic 
symbolism as such. If, beyond the general partic- 
ularity of reference of the cathectic field of mean- 
ing, one of the lower levels of generality of any 
cultural subsystem is stressed, then it is easy to 
overlook the elements corresponding to the syntac- 
tical and phraseological levels in the case of lan- 
guage, or to general theory in the case of science. 

For the arts, these are form and style. It is fairly 
commonplace in this area for even works that are 
called “realistic” to be far from direct representa- 
tions of their subject-matter. Through selection, 
condensation, symbolization, and patterned ar- 
rangement of components, much more meaning 
can be condensed in a small compass than could be 
in real life—except in the most crucial experiences 
and events. 

The development of art forms cannot be under- 
stood as an additive process of inventing new sym- 
bols one at a time. Symbols are critically important 
to the arts; and one major task of their analysis is 
the clarification of the characteristics of artistic 
symbols as distinguished from the characteristics 
which figure most prominently in science and 
philosophy. 

One most important point about artistic symbol- 
ism is vividly indicated by Burke.” This is the multi- 
plicity of references involved in the same symbol 
and symbolic complex. Burke emphasizes the simul- 
taneous involvement of the civic level in Greek trag- 
edy, and the religious level which in some sense is, 
relative to the former, an “archaic” substratum of 
meaning. This order of multiple reference of sym- 
bols seems to maintain for cathectic symbolization 
in the personality field, as found in the Freudian 
type of interpretation of dreams and used generally 
to interpret material produced during psychoanaly- 
sis. It is essentially to the patterns of order involved 
in the organization of these multiple symbolic refer- 
ences that one must look for the elements of gen- 
eralized patterning involved in systems of expres- 
sive symbolism. 

The central problems concern the senses in 
which such pattern systems can be arranged in 


21a. An as yet unpublished manuscript of Kenneth 
Burke, Poetics, in which he uses the tragedies of Sophocles 
as his point of departure, seems one of the most highly 
sophisticated analyses both of the elaborate ramifications 
of the association of meanings on several different levels, 
and of the importance of the factor of generalization. A 
comparably rich analysis of such ramifications, strongly 
oriented from an aesthetic point of view, is presented in 
Erik H. Erikson, Young Man Luther. 

22. Ibid. 
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series of levels of generality, and how they are 
linked with the other components of the cultural 
system as a whole. For the latter problem, the most 
immediately significant and tangible set of links are 
those to the religious belief and symbol system. The 
case analyzed by Burke may be considered proto- 
typal; in artistic systems, there is always a more 
manifest level of the centrality of symbolization, 
and a substratum which, in terms of the develop- 
ment of the culture, is historically earlier—on the 
scale of “sophistication,” less general, and closer to 
religious traditions than the higher levels. 

The ways in which art differentiates from a reli- 
gious matrix are closely related to this. The patterns 
of form which were differentiated from a religious 
matrix are, in the present sense, more general than 
those embedded in religion. These considerations 
are advanced to help to place the arts more com- 
pletely in the general process of structural differen- 
tiation of systems of action, since this underlies 
the higher-level patterns of integration associated 
with the concept of upgrading. Essentially, the phe- 
nomenon of the “relativizing of relativity” (noted 
with reference to the other three subsystems of cul- 
ture) is the key to the problem of cumulation in 
the field of expressive symbolization. The impres- 
sion of planless pluralism derives largely from the 
treatment of style patterns in isolation both from 
the cultural system of which they are a part and 
from the society. When both contexts are carefully 
considered and theoretically analyzed, compara- 
tively and in developmental perspective, the in- 
evitable conclusion is that expressive symbolism is 
an integral part of the total socio-cultural complex. 

Perhaps one example is in order.“ European mu- 
sic underwent a major transformation in the transi- 
tion from Handel and Mozart, through Beethoven, 
to the patterns of the nineteenth century. Beetho- 
ven did much more than invent a few new musical 
tricks or gadgets unknown to his predecessors. He 
introduced a major reorganization of musical form, 
most conspicuous in the symphonic form and il- 
lustrated by the contrast of the Eroica with his first 
two, much more Mozartian, symphonies. This 
produced a range and power for expression, es- 
pecially of intense emotion and conflict, that had 
been absent from the highly integrated but more 
restricted style of eighteenth-century music. As of- 
ten remarked, this cultural change was connected 
with the French Revolution and the Napoleonic 
era—i.e., with the dissolution of the aristocratic 
society of the Old Regime in Europe. Beethoven, 
in one of the major arts, revealed possibilities of ex- 
pressing emotion that were in certain respects com- 


: 23. This example was suggested by Dr. Clifford Geertz 
in a personal communication. 


parable with those Freud, nearly a century later, 
opened on the level of science. 

The general analysis of cultural systems provides 
foundation for the view that a principle of cumula- 
tive development is inherent in the nature of cul- 
tural systems as a whole, and not only of their em- 
pirically cognitive components and subsystems. 
However, this development is not a simple additive 
or linear process; seen in relation to levels of gen- 
erality, it is, in one set of respects, a “stepwise” 
process—and probably, seen in terms of the inevi- 
tably complex relations between the different sub- 
systems of a larger cultural system, it is in some 
sense a “spiral” process. Some such complication 
would follow from the dependence of these subsys- 
tems on their complex relations of interdependence 
with the other, non-cultural subsystems of action. 
This is not the place to attempt to analyze these 
many complications of interrelationship. Neglect- 
ing them was the major sin of omission committed 
by the early theorists of evolution in the cultural 
and in the social fields. The fact that they are in- 
evitably complicated is, however, no basis for as- 
serting categorically that their analysis has no 
proper place in social science. On the contrary, 
taking them properly into account will prove to be 
one of the main bases on which social science can 
advance beyond its present state—which, in certain 
theoretical respects, seems to be stuck on a dead 
level. 

The relevance of these considerations transcends 
the concerns of sociology. The crucial significance 
of a proper understanding of the main outlines of 
the nature, structure, and functioning of cultural 
systems for the theory of social systems should, 
however, be clear. In closing this Introduction, we 
shall attempt to combine a few of these implications 
for the analysis of social in relation to cultural sys- 
tems, by a brief discussion of a field of study which 
has attracted a good deal of attention from sociol- 
ogists—the “sociology of knowledge.” 


THE “SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE” 
AND THE SOCIOLOGY OF CULTURE 


The sociology of knowledge has, since the latter 
part of the main period on which our attention in 
these volumes has been concentrated, been the 
most important single focus of the discussion of 
problems of the interrelations of culture and social 
systems in sociology. This field, originating in Ger- 
many and called the “sociology of knowledge” 
(Wissenssoziologie), has been associated especially 
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with Karl Mannheim. Some of the considerations 
discussed in the Introduction to Section A of Part 
One indicate why this should have been a partic- 
ularly salient problem area in Germany; its salience 
grows directly from the background of the version 
predominant there of the collectivistic tradition 
in sociology on the background of idealistic phi- 
losophy. 

In idealistic historicism, the more extreme posi- 
tions tended to identify cultural and social systems 
completely, resulting, as in the cases of Dilthey and 
Sombart, in a kind of cultural emanationism treat- 
ing a Geist as “actualizing itself’ through the “his- 
torical process.” The first major challenge to this 
tendency came with the Marxian conception of his- 
torical materialism, which postulated both the in- 
dependence and the predominance of the complex 
of factors that Marx summed up in the formula of 
the relations of production (Produktionsverhdlt- 
nisse) and that were rather vaguely and indetermi- 
nately related to a “superstructure” of beliefs, val- 
ues, ideologies, etc. The problem of the relations 
between Idealfaktoren and Realfaktoren in this 
sense came to dominate sociological discussion in 
Germany, in the work, for example, of Max 
Weber, Max Scheler, and Alfred Weber. 

The various introductory materials presented in 
these volumes indicate our opinion that Max Weber 
made by far the most significant contribution to 
this problem. This is especially so in that he at- 
tempted to support his version of an analytical 
distinction between these factors by a set of com- 
parative studies guided by the concept of the logic 
of experimental method—i.e., the attempt at em- 
pirical demonstration of independent variation. He 
thereby broke through the prevailing German tend- 
ency to insist that tracing historical sequences, and 
the related tendency to insist on the inherent “in- 
dividuality” of the phenomena in a sense preclud- 
ing the relevance of comparative method, were the 
only requirements necessary or even possible for 
“understanding.” Even though Weber’s conceptual 
refinements have been enormously elaborated in 
many ways, however, the heritage of his work still 
leaves many moré fundamental theoretical prob- 
lems unsolved. These issues’ relevance to the prob- 
lem of cultural cumulativeness as discussed in the 
last section of the present Introduction is clear. 
Weber himself vacillated on some of these points. 

It was almost in the nature of the “definition of 
the intellectual situation” that consideration of the 
problem should be carried back to its philosophical 
foundations. Here Mannheim’s epistemological rel- 
ativism struck at a very sensitive point in the con- 
ceptual structure. One might almost say that this 
was a last-ditch defense of the basic historical rel- 


ativism which increasingly emerged from the gen- 
eral idealistic tradition, at the same time becoming 
involved in mounting difficulties. Mannheim’s rel- 
ativism—however justified with respect to partic- 
ular conceptual patterns, especially in the realms 
of ideology and of religious beliefs—if taken in a 
radical epistemological sense, leads to an untenable 
position completely incompatible with the founda- 
tions of science in the fields of human action. 
Mannheim vacillated on this basic point, but Max 
Weber was entirely clear and was fundamentally 
right, even though he did not develop his position 
to its ultimate conclusion.” 

Seen in the perspective of the whole develop- 
ment of social thought over the past 150 years, the 
similarity between the logical structure of this di- 
lemma and that of the famous problem of heredity 
and environment is striking. There has been the 
same logic of dichotomy, the same tendency to 
pose the problem in terms of versus—to attempt 
to prove that either one or the other is “really” im- 
portant. In general, two major types of development 
indicate the way out of this kind of impasse—devel- 
opments already illustrated, e.g., in connection 
with the problem of the independence of patterns 
of culture from biological heredity itself. The first 
essential development is recognition of the analyt- 
ical character of the categories at issue and the con- 
comitant untenability of reifying them as concrete 
entities excluding the involvement, in the same con- 
crete empirical systems, of other factors. Thus the 
fact that the planet Earth is a particle, in the sense 
of analytical mechanics, does not preclude its sur- 
face from being at the same time a physical environ- 
ment for living species. It is futile to argue whether 
one or the other conceptualization describes earth’s 
“true character.” The second essential is that further 
progress requires differentiation in the conceptual 
schemes employed in the area concerned, and on 
both sides of the initial dichotomy. 

These two points will be the keynote of our ap- 
proach to the problem of the sociology of knowl- 
edge. The primary starting point is the existence 
of a valid distinction between cultural and social 
systems. In the traditional German treatment of 
Realfaktoren, however, the social system aspect has 
often been confused with physical, biological, and 
psychological components.” This is evidenced by 


24. A classic discussion of these issues, which unfortu- 
nately has never been translated into English, is Alexander 
von Schelting, Max Webers Wissenschaftslehre, which de- 
votes an extensive discussion to the problem of ‘‘sociologi- 
cal relativity” in the work of Mannheim. 

25. Thus, for understandable reasons, historically the 
problems of personality were not salient in this German 
historical tradition. It was Kultur or Geist vis-a-vis Gesell- 
schaft. 
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the many ambiguities of the terms “material” and 
“materialistic.” The point therefore is that it is im- 
portant to distinguish between cultural systems and 
social systems, and also between these and the other 
systems of action, namely, personalities and behav- 
ioral organisms, and, beyond these, the “physical” 
world. 

Second, treating the distinction as analytical 
makes it possible to develop a conception which 
considers cultural and social systems, not as com- 
pletely “concrete” systems, nor merely as “inter- 
dependent,” but as interpenetrating. The failure to 
clarify the problem of interpenetration is one of the 
major sources of the difficulties in which discus- 
sions about the sociology of knowledge have be- 
come enmeshed. The key to the relation is the prop- 
osition already reiterated—the patterning of the 
structure of social systems consists in institutional- 
ized culture. If this be granted, the question of 
“which is more important” becomes nonsensical on 
a certain level. 

The obverse relation also exists. It may be for- 
mulated as follows: the cultural problems posed by 
the fact that human beings are organized in social 
systems cannot be formulated from a “purely” cul- 
tural point of view; they involve the detailed exigen- 
cies of the operation of social systems as such— 
just as much a category of reality as is anything one 
might say about “hard, tough physical matter.” 
The essential point is that certain aspects of cultural 
systems cannot be understood without reference to 
the facts about social systems; and, vice versa, social 
systems cannot be analyzed without reference to 
the cultural focus. In this sense, cultural and social 
systems cannot be “separated,” but they can be dis- 
tinguished and treated as analytically independent. 
The endless ambiguities which have arisen about 
the Marxist formula of the “relations of produc- 
tion” constitute a classic example of the problem. 
It culminates in the undoubted fact that, by Marx’s 
own account, the normative structure of the legal 
system must be included in the relations of produc- 
tion. But is this a “material factor?” In our opinion, 
the dichotomy of material and ideal simply does not 
apply concretely at this level. Legal norms form a 
component of institutionalized culture. As institu- 
tionalized Jegal norms, they are part of the social 
system; as culture, they are “ideal”—in this case, 
in the normative sense. The tendency of the real- 
ideal dichotomy has been to obscure what is, in 
many respects, the central feature of the social sys- 
tem, its being a set of mechanisms by which cultural 
factors are in fact involved in empirical, and hence 
in some sense “material,” systems of reality—it is 
the interpenetration and the relations of control and 


of “conditioning” between the two that are in one 
aspect the central feature of systems of action.” 

The problem of conceptual differentiation is 
third. The discussion of the sociology of knowledge 
has tended to treat culture, as a whole, as an undif- 
ferentiated category. At least at times, the tendency 
has been to consider expressive symbolization— 
with its accentuation, relative to other components, 
of individuality and of cathectic attachment as dis- 
tinguished from more instrumental orientations— 
as the prototype of culture. If any selectivity is to 
occur within the general structure of cultural sys- 
tems, as we have outlined it, this emphasis would 
maximize the element of relativism. 

The element of cultural systems that has the most 
direct structural or constitutive significance for so- 
cial systems is the evaluative element, with partic- 
ular reference to social system values. This com- 
ponent is somewhat less relativistic than is expres- 
sive symbolization, but it is more closely assimilated 
to the latter in some value systems than in others. 
While assessing the importance of such variability, 
however, we shall continue to emphasize the stra- 
tegic significance of the evaluative aspect of culture 
for the social system, and also the importance of 
the distinction between the evaluative and the ex- 
pressive components of cultural systems. 

For our analysis, however, a further distinction 
is crucially needed. The very terminology of the 
discussion directs attention to it, namely, the term 
“sociology of knowledge.” The word “knowledge” 
is one of many commonly used in this field that 
are very ambiguous. Sometimes it connotes all cul- 
ture, but most usages exclude artistic expression and 
its appreciation from the category, and the impor- 
tance of the suggestion that evaluating and “know- 
ing” should be distinguished is there. In English, 
“knowledge” is strongly associated with science, 
with empirical knowledge. In German, however, the 
word Wissen has broader meaning, and is almost 
equivalent, in its modified form of Wissenschaft, to 
“discipline.” Wissenschaft might thus almost be 
equated with sophisticated analysis of, or in terms 
of, any subsystem of culture. But in terms of our 
above scheme, two vital distinctions must still be 
made. The first is between the primarily (but not 
exclusively) non-cognitive (expressive and evalu- 
ative) branches of culture; the second, between the 
empirically cognitive and those formufating orien- 
tations in terms of the grounds of meaning, It is 
especially confusing to identify cultural orientations 
to empirical objects, in the sciences of action, with 
the structures of the orientation of meaning, in 
Weber’s sense. 


26. The central contribution of Durkheim was probably 
that he fully understood and clarified this relation. 
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These distinctions constitute only the first stage 
of a process of conceptual differentiation of cul- 
ture that is essential for any clear-cut and important 
analysis of the sociology of culture, here interpreted 
as the analysis of the interdependence and inter- 
penetration of social and cultural systems or their 
subsystems, is to develop. But if conceptual dif- 
ferentiation on the cultural system is essential, it 
is equally so for the social system. 

Mannheim was so preoccupied with what he re- 
garded as his great discovery of certain patterns of 
interdependence, that he tended to adopt and work 
with the Marxian level of analysis of the structure 
and functioning of social systems (the Realfak- 
toren). He did not even seriously utilize the much 
higher level of theoretical differentiation in this 
field that Max Weber’s work made available. Above 
all, Mannheim tended to regard social class as too 
exclusively central a concept. In one particular 
theme, however, Mannheim built on Weber—his 
ideas about the special features of the “intellec- 
tuals” in modern society. Though he did not fully 
analyze this, Mannheim did make an important 
and interesting contribution. 

We have presented a considerable range, of dif- 
ferent types of conceptual refinement in the social 
system field that we think are essential for further 
progress, in the General Introduction and in the in- 
troductory materials for Parts One, Two, and 
Three. In this Introduction, we have presented, in 
outline, the main lines of differentiation of cultural 
systems internally, in relation to the social system, 
and in relation to the other subsystems of action. 

In our view, any adequate treatment of the “‘so- 
ciology of culture” must take explicit cognizance 
of these differentiations on both sides of the rela- 
tion, as well as of the inevitably complex interrela- 
tions involved in the interdependence and inter- 
penetration of the two systems. In conclusion, we 
can suggest only a few lines of analysis that have 
already been partly developed and seem promising 
for the future. 

Particularly in the English-speaking world, the 
least confusion understandably reigns where em- 
pirical knowledge is the aspect of culture on which 
attention is concentrated. As will be demonstrated, 
Malinowski’s clear differentiation between magical 
and religious orientations, and between the primi- 
tive prototypes of science and rational technology, 
provided a major orientation here. Important begin- 
nings in this field in Weber’s work have been de- 
veloped by Merton, Barber, and others.” 

It is important here to note that three different as- 


27. Robert K. Merton, Science, Technology and Society 
in Seventeenth-Century England, Bruges: Osiris History of 
Science Monographs, 1938; Bernard Barber, Science and 
the Social Order, Glencoe: The Free Press, 1952. 


pects of the sociology of scientific knowledge must 
be distinguished in general, apart from particular 
content. One aspect concerns the conditions in- 
volved in maintaining a given level of scientific 
knowledge, in the purely cultural tradition, and at 
the command of sufficiently large and strategically 
placed elements of the population. This is most di- 
rectly involved with the pattern-maintenance com- 
plex of the society, the culture, and—in relation to 
particular population elements—the socialization 
process in its educational aspect. A second complex 
is the technological, concerning the sociological 
conditions of the implementation of empirical 
knowledge in areas of the social structure that are 
not, as such, primarily concerned with its creation 
or with its preservation. E.g., the field of health 
provides abundant evidence of how common are 
the conditions which block the use of knowledge 
that is “readily” available.“ Above all, it is essen- 
tial to know and remember that, in the last century 
or so, the development of technology—with its 
enormous impact on the routine lives of millions of 
people—is not a simple result of the availability of 
the basic knowledge; it is a function of complex 
sets of conditions in the social system, conditions 
associated with the structural characteristics of 
“industrial societies.” 

The third aspect of the sociology of science con- 
cerns the conditions of scientific creativity. This 
involves subtle relations to the level of personality; 
but the importance of “genius” must not obscure 
the co-existent importance of the social setting of 
research. This setting is intimately interdependent 
with cultural factors outside science itself, probably 
especially with the definitions of the situation in 
terms of meaning. The connections between Puri- 
tanism and physical science, suggested by Weber 
and developed by Merton, provide a striking ex- 
ample. 

A special development and complication in this 
field becomes involved when the objects of scien- 
tific observation and analysis are the behavior of 
human beings—particularly their personality, so- 
cial, and cultural systems. Naegele’s analysis of the 
conditions prerequisite to the emergence of soci- 
ology, as presented in the first essay of the Gen- 
eral Introduction, constitutes an excellent example 
of work in the field of the sociology of knowledge 
in this area, Another classic example is the self-ob- 
servation of the individual person, or “introspec- 
tion.” The radical behaviorists of a generation ago 


28. An impressive compendium of such evidence is found 
in B. D. Paul (ed.), Health, Culture and Community, New 
York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1955. 

29. See Parsons, Structure and Process in Modern So- 
cieties, Free Press, 1959, Chap. IV. 
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denied it any scientific status; but this denial no 
longer provides any grounds for rejecting its status. 
Successful introspection, however, is just as de- 
pendent on definable conditions as the pursuit of 
any other type of objective empirical knowledge. 
More generally, as we have emphasized, the de- 
velopment of scientific knowledge of the field of 
human action is necessarily a late and especially 
difficult part of the evolution of empirical scientific 
culture. 

One major source of difficulty of behavioral sci- 
ence—and also one of its main foci of problems 
and of opportunity—lies in its relations to ideology. 
Ideology as indicated above, should be regarded as 
a mode of the patterning of orientation that links 
empirical cognition in the action field with evalua- 
tive components. This is validly the historical cen- 
ter of the problems of the sociology of knowledge. 
The difficulty of reconciling the “intrusion” of the 
evaluative component into the field of objective 
science was one vital impetus to Mannheim’s rela- 
tivism. 

Values occupy a very central place in the area of 
interpenetration of social and cultural systems. This 
component of culture is truly most directly consti- 
tutive of the social system itself. If sociology is to 
be a science, there must be a thorough develop- 
ment of thinking about the basic relations between 
the treatment of social systems as objects of scien- 
tific observation and analysis, and about the con- 
sideration of the values of social scientists as mem- 
bers of societies who orient their own behavior in 
terms of the values institutionalized in their so- 
cieties—especially when they feel in opposition to 
the currently dominant values. Mannheim there- 
fore indicated the truly crucial center of the prob- 
lem of the interrelations between social science as 
itself a social phenomenon, and simultaneously, in 
its cultural references, as a subsystem of the culture, 
independent of the society in which it can occur. 
The problem of ideology is, at the level of the in- 
stitutionalization of culture, the functional problem 
of social systems—directly analogous to Durk- 
heim’s problem of organic solidarity tréated at the 
level of the internal organization of the social sys- 
tem itself. However, a much more differentiated 
scheme of analysis than Mannheim or his more 
immediate followers commanded is necessary to 
carry through the task presented to sociology by 
this central problem of ideology. 

In this connection, it is particularly important to 
distinguish two levels of considering the problem. 
The first level concerns the relation between values 
and the scientific analysis of the society in which 
those values are institutionalized at the level of the 
integration of the cultural system itself. This prob- 


lem area corresponds closely to what Mannheim 
called the “general problem of ideology.” However, 
using terms derived from Max Weber and von 
Schelting, we may state that, if it is to be integrated 
with the institutionalized value-system of a society, 
there must be selectivity in the structure of the 
relevant body of social science according to criteria 
of the significance the problems have for those 
values; this is what Weber called the principle of 
Wertbeziehung, which may be translated as “value- 
relevance.” Second, this element of relativity to 
values does not imply that the scientific canons of 
objectivity are inapplicable. The element of rela- 
tivity concerns selectivity in terms of the signifi- 
cance of problems, and not distortion in the stand- 
ards for evaluating the solution of those problems. 
The process of validation is subject to what Weber 
called the “logical schema of proof,” which is not 
culturally relative in the same sense. To avoid con- 
fusion with the second area of problems to be dis- 
cussed we suggest that the word “ideology” should 
not be used in this connection, but that a term like 
the “value-science integrate” of the culture be em- 
ployed instead. 

The second set of problems concerns the inter- 
action between cultural and social systems, and not 
the structure of the cultural system as such. Be- 
cause of structured strains in the social system, it is 
possible to demonstrate and explicate the elements 
of selection in the structure of the concept of the 
social system, and, beyond this, the elements of 
distortion. The criteria for asserting the existence of 
this “secondary” selection and of distortion must 
be the standards of the social disciplines as formu- 
lated in terms of the value-science integrate. The 
word “ideology,” corresponding to Mannheim’s 
“particular ideology,” will be reserved for an 
evaluative concept of the social system, or its as- 
pects or subsystems that, according to these stand- 
ards, deviate from the “ideal type” of the value- 
science integrate in the particular culture. Explana- 
tion of ideological selection and distortion then 
must be found in selective and partial institutionali- 
zation of values within the social system, and in 
interrelations between these values and other com- 
ponents of the social system, e.g., motivational “in- 
terests,” integrative Communication and its exi- 
gencies, etc.” 

The type of problem of higher-leyel cultural 


30. This concept of ideology is employed, e.g., by Sutton, 
Harris, Kaysen, and Tobin in their important book, The 
American Business Creed (Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957). I have attempted to work out, in more detail 
than the limitations of space of the present Introduction 
permit, the basis of the above discrimination of problem 
areas and certain main lines of analysis both within each 
and with respect to their interdependence, in “An Approach 
to the Sociology of Knowledge,” loc. cit. 
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references involved in physical science, exemplified 
in the relation of Puritanism to science in seven- 
teenth-century England, is parallel to the relation 
of values to the religious foundations on which, in 
the orientational sense, they rest. Weber, in his 
analysis of the relations of the ethic of ascetic 
Protestantism, to “capitalism,” and to the whole 
value-complex underlying and institutionalized in 
modern industrial societies, has most fruitfully 
posed the problem. Sufficient comparative study has 
now been done to show that the relation between 
ascetic Protestantism and social organization is 
not a simple or exclusive one.” This, however, is 
not a valid reason for denying that there is any 
significant relationship. 

Weber comprehensively documented his own 
acute awareness of the obverse relationship in his 
long discussion of the relations between religion 
and social status (Section B below). Different types 
of social groups are differentially sensitive to the 
appeals of different types of religious orientations, 
and especially to their being rooted in different con- 
cepts of the grounds of meaning. But this is one of 
many cases in which showing that one set of factors 
is dependent on another in no way provides a source 
of objection to emphasizing the importance of inter- 
dependence—in Weber’s words, of analyzing “the 
other side of the causal chain.” 

In discussing the general place of religion in the 
complex of the relations of cultural and social sys- 
tems, we suggested that there is a particularly im- 
portant triangular relation among the aspects of cul- 
ture in which orientations of meaning are based, 
the place of these orientations in the legitimation of 
individuals’ moral commitments, and the society’s 
institutionalized values. At the high cultural level, 
this presents a complex of relations analogous to 
Durkheim’s problem of mechanical solidarity, at 
the level of the society’s internal structure and 
mechanisms of social control. Here, as much as in 
any other field, the sociology of culture must take 
account of the complex interrelations between so- 
ciety and culture, through the bases of societal 
values, and also of the ways in which this grounding 
depends on the commitments of individuals. In this 

31. See especially Bellah, Tokugawa Religion, Free Press; 
Clifford Geertz, Religion in Java, Free Press, 1960; and 


David S. Landes, Religion and Enterprise: The Case of 
the French Textile Industry, unpublished manuscript. 


connection, the major position of the sociology of 
religion as a branch of the sociology of culture can 
best be understood. 

The sociology of religion (and much of philoso- 
phy) concerns the problem of “knowledge” (Wis- 
sen) in one of its German meanings, i.e., orienta- 
tion in the context of “problems of meaning.” It 
also simultaneously involves the problems of the 
fourth of our major subsystems of culture, expres- 
sive symbolization. We have argued that the peak 
of the heirarchy of objects of cathexis is the con- 
cept of objects of “generalized respect” or of “wor- 
ship.” The implications of this placing would 
probably lead into the problems of the sociology 
of the arts—but also of more general demands 
toward experience. 

We hope that this discussion, which takes its de- 
parture from the problems of the sociology of 
knowledge, has served to indicate the relevance of 
some of the analytical considerations, proposed in 
earlier parts of this Introduction, to the more con- 
temporary problems involved in the sociology of 
culture—i.e., the interdependence and interpene- 
tration of social and cultural systems. Mannheim’s 
contribution made salient a very critical problem 
area in this field—the problem of ideology as the 
most important field of the relations between so- 
cial science and the value-systems of societies, and 
the importance of the concomitant problems of 
methodology. This was a continuation of the dis- 
cussion in which Weber’s essay on the objectivity 
of knowledge in the social sciences” was such an 
important landmark. It also focused attention on an 
axis of the whole complex of problems different 
from the axis in Weber’s discussion of the religious 
problems of meaning as foundations of value-sys- 
tems and of the personal commitments (“religious 
interests”) of individuals. In our view, neither the 
sociology of knowledge nor Weber’s type of sociol- 
ogy of religion constitute, taken alone, adequate 
foundations for a more general analytical scheme. 
Both need to be fitted into a more general sociology 
of culture, in which all the components of both sys- 
terms reviewed here are treated as systematically 
interdependent with each other. 

32. Max Weber, “The Meaning of ‘Ethical Neutrality’ 
in Sociology and Economics,” Max Weber on the Methoa- 


ology of the Social Sciences (trans. and ed. by E. A. Shils 
and H. A. Finch, Glencoe, Ill.: Free Press, 1949). 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD) 


Symbolic Processes and the Cultural Heritage 


S INDICATED IN ITS GENERAL 
Introduction, Part Four has been divided into three 
main sections. The first deals with certain funda- 
mentals of cultural systems essential for under- 
Standing their involvement in social systems; the 
second deals with two categories of cultural sub- 
systems and their specific relevance to societies. 
Section A is subdivided into a first subsection, con- 
taining selections from writings introducing the 
modern discussion of the nature of communication, 
signs and symbols, language, etc.; the second sub- 
section concerns the more general character of 
cultural patterns. 

Because of its relevance to sociological theory, 
it seemed appropriate to begin with a selection, 
from the work of G. H. Mead, analyzing the con- 
ditions of the genesis of symbolization and the 
capacity for higher-order communication in the 
process of social interaction. In Mead’s discussion, 
the concept “gesture” is a special case of the use of 
signs to guide action and interaction—a use which 
can lead to symbolic levels of meaning-orientation 
and be incorporated in symbolic systems. Though 
many other authors have discussed these problems, 
Mead probably placed them most squarely in the 
context of their relation to the process of social in- 
teraction. His work makes the main point of the 
inherent interpenetration of the symbolic level of 
cultural organization and the social process of 
interaction through communication. Symbolization 
provides the indispensable medium of higher-level 
communication; however, extension, differentia- 
tion, and upgrading of symbolic systems cannot 
occur without social interaction. Symbolic systems 
are not “inventions” of individuals that are put at 
the disposal of social groups. Whatever the critical 
role of individuals in initiating innovations, a cul- 
tural level of symbol-meaning has been established 
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only if it has become shared as part of the commu- 
nicative resources of an interaction system. Purely 
autistic sign-formation is not culture. In Mead’s 
work and elsewhere, the importance of these con- 
siderations in establishing the concept of role is 
patent. 

The excerpt from Cassirer’s work deals with the 
more philosophical task of establishing the basis of 
symbolic structures. More than any other philoso- 
pher of the period, Cassirer paid extensive and 
systematic attention to this problem; and his work 
has provided an indispensable foundation for later 
discussion. 

The next two selections deal with the role of 
symbolization in two critically important contexts, 
specifically, the contexts of religion and of the un- 
conscious layers of the personality’s structure. 
Durkheim’s clear insight into the importance of 
symbolization in religion is one of the features of 
his Elementary Forms which establish the high im- 
portance of the work. As noted above, both the 
animism of Tylor and the “naturism” of Max 
Muller had attempted to “explain” the currency of 
ideas such as the “soul” and the deification of the 
forces of nature by the “intrinsic reasonableness” 
of the associations. From this point of view, the 
“primitive man” occupying so much of the thought 
of the second half of the nineteenth century was an 
early scientist, diagnosing, as best he could, what 
might account for mysterious aspects of his experi- 
ence. The effect was the complete assimilation of 
religious symbolization to that of empirical science, 
blocking the development of the type of differentia- 
tion within the system of culture emphasized in the 
general Introduction to Part Four. 

Durkheim started with the concept that the 
enormous variety of objects treated as sacred pre- 
cluded any explanation in terms of a common factor 
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of “intrinsic” correctness, e.g., that the fearsome 
impressiveness of the storm made storm gods preva- 
lent in some societies. Durkheim started at the other 
end, using the “arbitrary” connection between 
symbol and meaning so characteristic of language. 
Instead of asking what the intrinsic properties of 
the sacred object suggest as the most important 
context of meaning, the question became, What, in 
the total context of the society and culture, can be 
isolated as the functional problems likely to pro- 
duce a religious response, and, hence, how are the 
objects actually treated as sacred related to these 
problems? Though there is no intrinsic resemblance 
between a species of animal or bird and a clan, a 
symbolic relationship between a totem species and 
the clan can certainly occur. This does not preclude 
other associations in the total symbolic complex; 
in particular, it frees one from adhering to Durk- 
heim’s view that the important meaning-reference 
of the totem symbol is to a social group as such. 
Nevertheless, Durkheim’s analysis of the symbolic 
character of sacred objects opened a new range of 
possible relationships. 

Similar things can be said about Freud’s concept 
of the symbolic content of dreams in his The Inter- 
pretation of Dreams. This book was the first in 
which Freud presented the major outlines of his 
concept of personality. It is not fortuitous that sym- 
bolism, here assumed to be fundamentally a cate- 
gory of culture, played such a prominent part in this 
concept. 

Many interpreters of Freud have treated this 
symbolism, particularly the part dealing with erotic 
content and the body references involved, as simply 
a manifestation of “sexual instincts.” However, we 
do not believe that authentic symbolization exists 
on non-cultural levels of the organization of action. 
There may be hereditary components of “predis- 
position” to select certain object-references as sym- 
bols in this connection, but in our view, the pre- 
dominant content is, psychologically speaking, 
learned; and the symbolism even of the id, to use 
Freud’s later concept, is authentically cultural. 
Thus, in one sense, Durkheim and Freud introduced 
the idea of symbolic process at the two poles of 
the structure of action systems: at the pole closest 
to the ultimate orientations of meaning; and at the 
pole closest to the most “primitive” (in the Freu- 
dian sense, “deepest’”) level of the motivational 
organization of the individual personality. 

Freud’s work also serves as an important illustra- 
tion of the dangers of a rigid either/or attitude to- 
ward analytical problems in this field. Certainly, in 
contrast to the notion of intrinsic understandability 
of the symbol, i.e., object, as the “cause” of mean- 


ing—the common assumption of animism and na- 
turism—Durkheim was completely right in empha- 
sizing the arbitrariness of the association. But Freud 
reminds us that, despite crucial differences, various 
elements of physical and other resemblance do enter 
into the structure of symbolic systems, especially 
those with expressive primacy. Thus, the famous 
proposition that elongated objects generally serve as 
penis-symbols must not be cavalierly dismissed on 
the grounds that the combination of sounds repre- 
sented by the symbol “book” in no discernable way 
resembles the class of physical objects (which are, 
of course, not only physical) which it signifies. On 
such grounds, it is not legitimate to reject the inter- 
pretation that snakes, including the serpent of the 
Book of Genesis, are frequently penis-symbols. 

This type of consideration is applicable to lan- 
guage itself, as is vividly indicated by the selection 
from Meillet. In his exploration of the relations 
between the symbolic content of words and the 
detailed structure of social systems, Meillet was, in 
our opinion, far in advance of his time in the sci- 
ence of linguistics. Clearly, the language of a society 
does not remain totally unchanged when the struc- 
ture of the society changes. That the two poles of 
emphasis in the theory of symbolism, illustrated by 
Durkheim and Freud, are not inherently incom- 
patible is brought out by the fact that Meillet was a 
student of Durkheim. 

The first subsection closes with the article which 
Edward Sapir wrote on Symbolism for the Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences. Sapir was an unusual 
figure, a pioneer both in technical linguistics and 
in cultural anthropology. He certainly raised the 
level of thinking on this range of problems to a 
height which, at the time, few had attained. 

The second subsection of Section A deals with 
patterns of culture as discussed in our more general 
Introduction to this Part. The initial theme is the 
possibility of distinguishing a distinctively “cul- 
tural” or, as we would now be more inclined to say, 
“socio-cultural,” component within the more gen- 
eral framework of the theory of evolution. Here a 
particularly appropriate point of departure for the 
sociologist is Herbert Spencer’s concept of the 
“superorganic,” which came to be considered as 
analogous to the genetic constitution of the or- 
ganism, as an element often described as “social 
heredity.” The problem of cumulativeness, ac- 
corded much prominence in the Introductién to 
Part Four, is a central problem for Spencer. It 
merits a genuine revival of attention, but on a 
more theoretically sophisticated basis. 

A selection from Franz Boas follows the opening 
selection from Spencer. Boas was especially import- 
ant as the builder of bridges between the biological 
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and the social sciences, and between German and 
American thinking in this area. He began his pro- 
fessional career as a biologist and entered anthro- 
pology rather late. This transition coincided with 
the transition from the German phase of his career 
to the American. From the point of view of the 
present orientation, it may be said that Boas strongly 
reinforced the importance of the distinction between 
biological and socio-cultural components in be- 
havior; he also served as the most important single 
channel through which German historicist-idealistic 
concepts influenced American social science, par- 
ticularly anthropology. 

Here Spencer’s tradition of evolutionary ten- 
dency collided with the inherently anti-evolutionary 
influence of the German tradition. Boas’ influence 
was clearly anti-evolutionary, even “atomistic.” In 
American anthropology, he is the father of the 
“trait” theory, or of what is sometimes called the 
“historical school.” 

In the tradition emphasizing patterns of culture, 
Kroeber is perhaps the most important mediator 
between the two viewpoints. In his early and justly 
famous essay on the “Superorganic,” he built di- 
rectly on Spencer; we have here reproduced his 
more recent views on the subject. We have already 
noted the important contribution he made to the 
problem of cumulation by his analysis of common 
components in the configurations of cultural 
growth. 


I-SYMBOLISM AND COMMUNICATION 


1. From Gesture to Symbol 


BY GEORGE H. MEAD 


IN THE CASE of the vocal gesture the 
form hears its own stimulus just as when this is used 
by other forms, so it tends to respond also to its own 
stimulus as it responds to the stimulus of other 
forms. That is, birds tend to sing to themselves, ba- 

Reprinted from George H. Mead, Mind, Self and So- 
ciety, ed. Charles W. Morris (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1934), pp. 65, 66, 67-68, 68-70, 70-76, 78, with 
the permission of tne University of Chicago Press. Copy- 
right 1934 by the University of Chicago. 


William Graham Sumner is another influential 
figure who bridged the notions of evolution and 
cultural relativity; though a sociologist, he empha- 
sized culture, in our meaning of the term, more than 
social systems. In his more general framework, 
Sumner might be regarded as almost a pure Spen- 
cerian, going even farther than his master in empha- 
sizing the ineluctible determinism of natural selec- 
tion. However, he considered mores to be highly 
relativistic; indeed, he is credited with the dictum 
that the mores can “make anything right.” It is the 
latter side of Sumner that is represented in the 
selection on the concept of the mores. In spite of his 
relativism, however, Sumner was well aware of the 
importance of the normative component in the cul- 
ture institutionalized in a society. The mores were 
specifically given moral sanction, and hence were 
embodiments of institutionalized patterns of evalua- 
tion. 

The final selection in this subsection, from Ruth 
Benedict’s Patterns of Culture, represents the ex- 
treme point which cultural relativism reached in 
American anthropology. Though possibly not so 
analytically sophisticated as some of its German 
counterparts (particularly, Dilthey’s work), it has 
been an important landmark in the social sciences. 
The positive contribution of such work must not be 
underestimated; though the relativistic position im- 
plied cannot be accepted here, it deserves represen- 
tation in this collection. 


bies to talk to themselves. The sounds they make are 
stimuli to make other sounds. Where there is a spe- 
cific sound that calls out a specific response, then if 
this sound is made by other forms it calls out this 
response in the form in question. If the sparrow 
makes use of this particular sound then the response 
to that sound will be one which will be heard more 
frequently than another response. In that way there 
will be selected out of the sparrow’s repertoire those 
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elements which are found in the song of the canary, 
and gradually such selection would build up in the 
song of the sparrow those elements which are com- 
mon to both, without assuming a particular tend- 
ency of imitation. There is here a selective process 
by which is picked out what is common. “Imitation” 
depends upon the individual influencing himself as 
others influence him, so that he is under the influ- 
ence not only of the other but also of himself in so 
far as he uses the same vocal gesture. 

The vocal gesture, then, has an importance which 
no other gesture has. We cannot see ourselves when 
our face assumes a certain expression. If we hear 
ourselves speak we are more apt to pay attention. 
One hears himself when he is irritated using a tone 
that is of an irritable quality, and so catches himself. 
But in the facial expression of irritation the stimulus 
is not one that calls out an expression in the indi- 
vidual which it calls out in the other. One is more 
apt to catch himself up and control himself in the 
vocal gesture than in the expression of the counte- 
nance. 

* * * 


If there is any truth in the old axiom that the bully 
is always the coward, it will be found to rest on the 
fact that one arouses in himself that attitude of fear 
which his bullying attitude arouses in another, so 
that when put into a particular situation which calls 
his bluff, his own attitude is found to be that of the 
others. If one’s own attitude of giving way to the 
bullying attitude of others is one that arouses the 
bullying attitude, he has in that degree aroused the 
attitude of bullying in himself. There is a certain 
amount of truth in this when we come back to the 
effect upon one’s self of the gesture of which he 
makes use. In so far as one calls out the attitude in 
himself that one calls out in others, the response 
is picked out and strengthened. That is the only basis 
for what we call imitation. It is not imitation in the 
sense of simply doing what one sees another person 
doing. The mechanism is that of an individual call- 
ing out in himself the response which he calls out 
in another, consequently giving greater weight to 
those responses than to the other responses, and 
gradually building up those sets of responses into a 
dominant whole. That may be done, as we say, un- 
consciously. The sparrow does not know it is imitat- 
ing the canary. It is just a gradual picking up of the 
notes which are common to both of them. And that 
is true wherever there is imitation. 


* * * 


I have contrasted two situations to show what a 
long road’ speech or communication has to travel 


1. In the preceding pages Mead has been discussing 
what happens when a sparrow is put in a cage with a canary 
[eds. of this volume]. 
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from the situation where there is nothing but vocal 
cries over to the situation in which significant sym- 
bols are utilized. What is peculiar to the latter is 
that the individual responds to his own stimulus in 
the same way as other people respond. Then the 
stimulus becomes significant; then one is saying 
something. As far as a parrot is concerned, its 
“speech” means nothing, but where one significantly 
says something with his own vocal process he is 
saying it to himself as well as to everybody else 
within reach of his voice. It is only the vocal gesture 
that is fitted for this sort of communication, because 
it is only the vocal gesture to which one responds or 
tends to respond as another person tends to respond 
to it. It is true that the language of the hands is of 
the same character. One sees one’s self using the 
gestures which those who are deaf make use of. 
They influence one the same way as they influence 
others. Of course, the same is true of any form of 
script. But such symbols have all been developed 
out of the specific vocal gesture, for that is the basic 
gesture which does influence the individual as it 
influences others. Where it does not become signifi- 
cant is in the vocalization of the two birds. Never- 
theless, the same type of process is present, the 
stimulus of the one bird tending to call out the re- 
sponse in another bird which it tends to call out, 
however slightly, in the bird itself. 


* * * 


Thought 


We are more or less unconsciously seeing our- 
selves as others see us. We are unconsciously ad- 
dressing ourselves as others address us; in the ‘same 
way as the sparrow takes up the note of the canary 
we pick up the dialects about us. Of course, there 
must be these particular responses in our own 
mechanism. We are calling out in the other person 
something we are calling out in ourselves, so that 
unconsciously we take over these attitudes. We are 
unconsciously putting ourselves in the place of 
others and acting as others act. I want simply to 
isolate the general mechanism here, because it is of 
very fundamental importance in the development of 
what we call self-consciousness and the appear- 
ance of the self. We are, especially through the use 
of the vocal gestures, continually arousing in our- 
selves those responses which we call out in other 
persons, so that we are taking the attitudes of the 
other persons into our own conduct. The critical 
importance of language in the development of hu- 
man experience lies in this fact that the stimulus is 
one that can react upon the speaking individual as 
it reacts upon the other. 
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A behaviorist, such as Watson, holds that all of 
our thinking is vocalization. In thinking we are 
simply starting to use certain words. That is in a 
sense true. However, Watson does not take into 
account all that is involved here, namely, that these 
stimuli are the essential elements in elaborate social 
processes and carry with them the value of those 
social processes. The vocal process as such has this 
great importance, and it is fair to assume that the 
vocal process, together with the intelligence and 
thought that go with it, is not simply a playing of 
particular vocal elements against each other. Such 
a view neglects the social context of language.’ 

The importance, then, of the vocal stimulus lies 
in this fact that the individual can hear what he says 
and in hearing what he says is tending to respond 
as the other person responds. 


* * 


In seeking for an explanation of this, we ordi- 
narily assume a certain group of centers in the 
nervous system which are connected with each 
other, and which express themselves in the action. 
If we try to find in a central nervous system some- 
thing that answers to our word “chair,” what we 
should find would be presumably simply an or- 
ganization of a whole group of possible reactions 
so connected that if one starts in one direction one 
will carry out one process, if in another direction 
one will carry out another process. The chair is 
primarily what one sits down in. It is a physical 
object at a distance. One may move toward an 
object at a distance and then enter upon the process 
of sitting down when one reaches it. There is a 
stimulus which excites certain paths which cause 
the individual to go toward that object and to sit 
down. Those centers are in some degree physical. 
There is, it is to be noted, an influence of the later 
act on the earlier act. The later process which is to 
go on has already been initiated and that later 
process has its influence on the earlier process (the 
one that takes place before this process, already 


2. Gestures, if carried back to the matrix from which 
they spring, are always found to inhere in or involve a 
larger social act of which they are phases. In dealing with 
communication we have first to recognize its earliest origins 
in the unconscious conversation of gestures. Conscious 
communication—conscious conversation of gestures—arises 
when gestures become signs, that is, when they come to 
carry for the individuals making them and the individuals 
responding to them, definite meanings or significations in 
terms of the subsequent behavior of the individuals making 
them; so that, by serving as prior indications, to the indi- 
viduals responding to them, of the subsequent behavior of 
the individuals making them, they make possible the mutual 
adjustment of the various individual components of the 
social act to one another, and also, by calling forth in the 
individuals making them the same responses implicitly that 
they call forth explicitly in the individuals to whom they are 
made, they render possible the rise of self-consciousness in 
connection with this mutual adjustment. 
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initiated, can be completed). Now, such an organi- 
zation of a great group of nervous elements as will 
lead to conduct with reference to the objects about 
us is what one would find in the central nervous sys- 
tem answering to what we call an object. The com- 
plications are very great, but the central nervous 
system has an almost infinite number of elements 
in it, and they can be organized not only in spatial 
connection with each other, but also from a tem- 
poral standpoint. In virtue of this last fact, our con- 
duct is made up of a series of steps which follow 
each other, and the later steps may be already 
started and influence the earlier ones. The thing we 
are going to do is playing back on what we are do- 
ing now. That organization in the neural elements 
in reference to what we call a physical object would 
be what we call a conceptual object stated in terms 
of the central nervous system. 

In rough fashion it is the initiation of such a set 
of organized sets of responses that answers to what 
we Call the idea or concept of a thing. If one asked 
what the idea of a dog is, and tried to find that idea 
in the central nervous system, one would find a 
whole group of responses which are more or less 
connected together by definite paths so that when 
one uses the term “dog” he does tend to call out this 
group of responses. A dog is a possible playmate, a 
possible enemy, one’s own property or somebody 
else’s. There is a whole series of possible responses. 
There are certain types of these responses which 
are in all of us, and there are others which vary with 
the individuals, but there is always an organization 
of the responses which can be called out by the term 
“dog.” So if one is speaking of a dog to another per- 
son he is arousing in himself this set of responses 
which he is arousing in the other individual. 

It is, of course, the relationship of this symbol, 
this vocal gesture, to such a set of responses in the 
individual himself as well as in the other that makes 
of that vocal gesture what I call a significant symbol. 
A symbol does tend to call out in the individual a 
group of reactions such as it calls out in the other, 
but there is something further that is involved in its 
being a significant symbol: this response within 
one’s self to such a word as “chair,” or “dog” is one 
which is a stimulus to the individual as well as a 
response. This is what, of course, is involved in 
what we term the meaning of a thing, or its signifi- 
cance.’ We often act with reference to objects in 


3. The inclusion of the matrix or complex of attitudes 
and responses constituting any given social situation or act, 
within the experience of any one of the individuals impli- 
cated in that situation or act (the inclusion within his ex- 
perience of his attitudes toward other individuals, of their 
responses to his attitudes toward them, of their attitudes 
toward him, and of his responses to these attitudes) is all 
that an idea amounts to; or at any rate is the only basis 
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what we call an intelligent fashion, although we can 
act without the meaning of the object being present 
in our experience. One can start to dress for dinner, 
as they tell of the absent-minded college professor, 
and find himself in his pajamas in bed. A certain 
process of undressing was started and carried out 
mechanically; he did not recognize the meaning of 
what he was doing. He intended to go to dinner and 
found he had gone to bed. The meaning involved in 
his action was not present. The steps in this case 
were all intelligent steps which controlled his con- 
duct with reference to later action, but he did not 
think about what he was doing. The later action was 
not a stimulus to his response, but just carried itself 
out when it was once started. 

When we speak of the meaning of what we are 
doing we are making the response itself that we are 
on the point of carrying out a stimulus to our action. 
It becomes a stimulus to a later stage of action 
which is to take place from the point of view of this 
particular response. In the case of the boxer the 
blow that he is starting to direct toward his op- 
ponent is to call out a certain response which will 
open up the guard of his opponent so that he can 
strike. The meaning is a stimulus for the prepara- 
tion of the real blow he expects to deliver. The 
response which he calls out in himself (the guard- 
ing reaction) is the stimulus to him to strike where 
an opening is given. This action which he has 
initiated already in himself thus becomes a stimulus 
for his later response. He knows what his opponent 
is going to do, since the guarding movement is one 
which is already aroused, and becomes a stimulus to 
strike where the opening is given. The meaning 
would not have been present in his conduct unless 
it became a stimulus to strike where the favorable 
opening appears. 

Such is the difference between intelligent conduct 
on the part of animals and what we call a reflective 
individual. We say the animal does not think. He 
does not put himself in a position for which he is 
responsible; he does not put himself in the place of 
the other person and say, in effect, “He will act in 
such a way and I will act in this way.” If the in- 
dividual can act in this way, and the attitude which 


for its occurrence or existence “in the mind” of the given 
individual. 

In the case of the unconscious conversation of gestures, 
or in the case of the process of communication carried on 
by means of it, none of the individuals participating in it 
is conscious of the meaning of the conversation—that mean- 
ing does not appear in the experience of any one of the 
separate individuals involved in the conversation or carry- 
ing it on; whereas, in the case of the conscious conversation 
of gestures, or in the case of the process of communication 
carried on by means of it, each of the individuals partici- 
pating in it is conscious of the meaning of the conversation, 
precisely because that meaning does appear in his experi- 
ence, and because such appearance is what consciousness 
of that meaning implies. 
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he calls out in himself can become a stimulus to 
him for another act, we have meaningful conduct. 
Where the response of the other person is called out 
and becomes a stimulus to control his action, then 
he has the meaning of the other person’s act in his 
own experience. That is the general mechanism of 
what we term “thought,” for in order that thought 
may exist there must be symbols, vocal gestures 
generally, which arouse in the individual himself 
the response which he is calling out in the other, 
and such that from the point of view of that 
response he is able to direct his later conduct. It 
involves not only communication in the sense in 
which birds and animals communicate with each 
other, but also an arousal in the individual himself 
of the response which he is calling out in the other 
individual, a taking of the role of the other, a 
tendency to act as the other person acts. One par- 
ticipates in the same process the other person is 
carrying out and controls his action with reference 
to that participation. It is that which constitutes the 
meaning of an object, namely, the common re- 
sponse in one’s self as well as in the other person, 
which becomes, in turn, a stimulus to one’s self. 

If you conceive of the mind as just a sort of con- 
scious substance in which there are certain impres- 
sions and states, and hold that one of those states 
is a universal, then a word becomes purely arbitrary 
—it is just a symbol.* You can then take words and 
pronounce them backwards, as children do; there 
seems to be absolute freedom of arrangement and 
language seems to be an entirely mechanical thing 
that lies outside of the process of intelligence. If 
you recognize that language is, however, just a part 
of a co-operative process, that part which does lead 
to an adjustment to the response of the other so 
that the whole activity can go on, then language has 
only a limited range of arbitrariness. If you are 


4. Miiller attempts to put the values of thought into lan- 
guage; but this attempt is fallacious, because language has 
those values only as the most effective mechanism of 
thought merely because it carries the conscious or signifi- 
cant conversation of gestures to its highest and most perfect 
development. There must be some sort of an implicit atti- 
tude (that is, a response which is initiated without being 
fully carried out) in the organism making the gesture—an 
attitude which answers to the overt response to the gesture 
on the part of another individual, and which corresponds 
to the attitude called forth or aroused in this other organism 
by the gesture—if thought is to develop in the organism 
making the gesture. And it is the central nervous system 
which provides the mechanism for such implicit attitudes or 
responses. % 

The identification of language with reason is in one sense 
an absurdity, but in another sense it is valid. It is valid, 
namely, in the sense that the process of language brings 
the total social act into the experience of the given indi- 
vidual as himself involved in the act, and thus makes the 
process of reason possible, But though the process of reason 
is and must be carried on in terms of the process of lan- 
guage—in terms, that is, of words—it is not simply con- 
stituted by the latter. 
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talking to another person you are, perhaps, able to 
scent the change in his attitude by something that 
would not strike a third person at all. You may 
know his mannerism, and that becomes a gesture to 
you, a part of the response of the individual. There 
is a certain range possible within the gesture as to 
what is to serve as the symbol. We may say that a 
whole set of separate symbols with one meaning 
are acceptable; but they always are gestures, that is, 
they are always parts of the act of the individual 
which reveal what he is going to do to the other 
person so that when the person utilizes the clue he 
calls out in himself the attitude of the other. Lan- 
guage is not ever arbitrary in the sense of simply 
denoting a bare state of consciousness by a word. 
What particular part of one’s act will serve to direct 
co-operative activity is more or less arbitrary. Dif- 
ferent phases of the act may do it. What seems un- 
important in itself may be highly important in re- 
vealing what the attitude is. In that sense one can 
speak of the gesture itself as unimportant, but it is 
of great importance as to what the gesture is going 
to reveal. This is seen in the difference between the 
purely intellectual character of the symbol and its 
emotional character. A poet depends upon the lat- 
ter; for him language is rich and full of values which 
we, perhaps, utterly ignore. In trying to express a 
message in something less than ten words, we merely 
want to convey a certain meaning, while the poet 
is dealing with what is really living tissue, the emo- 
tional throb in the expression itself. There is, then, 
a great range in our use of language; but whatever 
phase of this range is used is a part of a social 
process, and it is always that part by means of which 
we affect ourselves as we affect others and mediate 
the social situation through this understanding of 
what we are saying. That is fundamental for any 
language; if it is going to be language one has to 
understand what he is saying, has to affect himself 
as he affects others. 


Meaning 


We are particularly concerned with intelligence 
on the human level, that is, with the adjustment to 
one another of the acts of different human indi- 
viduals within the human social process; an adjust- 
ment which takes place through communication: by 
gestures on the lower planes of human evolution, 
and by significant symbols (gestures which posess 
meanings and are hence more than mere substitute 
stimuli) on the higher planes of human evolution. 

The central factor in such adjustment is “mean- 
ing.” Meaning arises and lies within the field of the 
relation between the gesture of a given human 
organism and the subsequent behavior of this organ- 
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ism as indicated to another human organism by 
that gesture. If that gesture does so indicate to an- 
other organism the subsequent (or resultant) be- 
havior of the given organism, then it has meaning. 
In other words, the relationship between a given 
stimulus—as a gesture—and the later phases of the 
social act of which it is an early (if not the initial) 
phase constitutes the field within which meaning 
originates and exists. Meaning is thus a development 
of something objectively there as a relation between 
certain phases of the social act; it is not a psychical 
addition to that act and it is not an “idea” as tradi- 
tionally conceived. A gesture by one organism, the 
resultant of the social act in which the gesture is an 
early phase, and the response of another organism 
to the gesture, are the relata in a triple or threefold 
relationship of gesture to first organism, of gesture 
to second organism, and of gesture to subsequent 
phases of the given social act; and this threefold 
relationship constitutes the matrix within which 
meaning arises, or which develops into the field of 
meaning. The gesture stands for a certain resultant 
of the social act, a resultant to which there is a 
definite response on the part of the individuals in- 
volved therein; so that meaning is given or stated 
in terms of response. Meaning is implicit—if not 
always explicit—in the relationship among the vari- 
ous phases of the social act to which it refers, and 
out of which it develops. And its development takes 
place in terms of symbolization at the human 
evolutionary level. 


% * * 


Symbolization constitutes objects not constituted 
before, objects which would not exist except for the 
context of social relationships wherein symboliza- 
tion occurs. Language does not simply symbolize a 
situation or object which is already there in advance; 
it makes possible the existence or the appearance 
of that situation or object, for it is a part of the 
mechanism whereby that situation or object is cre- 
ated. The social process relates the responses of one 
individual to the gestures of another, as the mean- 
ings of the latter, and is thus responsible for the rise 
and existence of new objects in the social situation, 
objects dependent upon or constituted by these 
meanings. Meaning is thus not to be conceived, 
fundamentally, as a state of consciousness, or as a 
set of organized relations existing or subsisting 
mentally outside the field of experience into which 
they enter; on the contrary, it should be conceived 
objectively, as having its existence entirely within 
this field itself. The response of one organism to 
the gesture of another in any given social act is the 
meaning of that gesture, and also is in a sense 
responsible for the appearance or coming into being 
of the new object—or new content of an old object 
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—to which that gesture refers through the outcome 
of the given social act in which it is an early phase. 
For, to repeat, objects are in a genuine sense con- 
stituted within the social process of experience, by 
the communication and mutual adjustment of be- 
havior among the individual organisms which are 
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involved in that process and which carry it on. Just 
as in fencing the parry is an interpretation of the 
thrust, so, in the social act, the adjustive response 
of one organism to the gesture of another 1s the in- 
terpretation of that gesture by that organism—it 
is the meaning of that gesture. 


2. Ideational Content of the Sign 


BY ERNST CASSIRER 


SO FAR we have aimed at a kind of critical 
“deduction,” an explanation and justification of the 
concept of representation, in the belief that the rep- 
resentation of one content in and through another 
is an essential premise for the structure and formal 
unity of consciousness. The following study, how- 
ever, will not deal with this general logical signifi- 
cance of the representative function. We shall seek 
to pursue the problem of signs, not backward to its 
ultimate “foundations,” but forward to its concrete 
unfolding and configuration in the diverse cultural 
spheres. 

We have acquired a new foundation for such an 
investigation. We must go back to “natural” sym- 
bolism, to that representation of consciousness as a 
whole which is necessarily contained or at least 
projected in every single moment and fragment of 
consciousness, if we wish to understand the artificial 
symbols, the “arbitrary” signs which consciousness 
creates in language, art, and myth. The force and 
effect of these mediating signs would remain a 
mystery if they were not ultimately rooted in an 
original spiritual process which belongs to the very 
essence of consciousness. We can understand how 
a sensuous particular, such as the spoken sound, can 
become the vehicle of a purely intellectual meaning, 
only if we assume that the basic function of signifi- 
cation is present and active before the individual 
sign is produced, so that this producing does not 
create signification, but merely stabilizes it, applies 
it to the particular case. Since every particular con- 
tent of consciousness is situated in a network of 
diverse relations, by virtue of which its simple 


Reprinted from Ernst Cassirer, The Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms, trans. Ralph Mannheim (New Haven: Yale 
University Press; and London: Geoffrey Camberlege, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953), I, 105-14, with the permission 
of Yale University Press. 


existence and self-representation contain reference 
to other and still other contents, there can and must 
be certain formations of consciousness in which the 
pure form of reference is, as it were, sensuously 
embodied. From this follows the characteristic two- 
fold nature of these formations: their bond with 
sensibility, which however contains within it a free- 
dom from sensibility. In every linguistic “sign,” in 
every mythical or artistic “image,” a spiritual con- 
tent, which intrinsically points beyond the whole 
sensory sphere, is translated into the form of the 
sensuous, into something visible, audible or tangi- 
ble. An independent mode of configuration appears, 
a specific activity of consciousness, which is dif- 
ferentiated from any datum of immediate sensation 
or perception, but makes use of these data as 
vehicles, as means of expression. Thus the “natural” 
symbolism which we have found embedded as a 
fundamental characteristic of consciousness is on 
the one hand utilized and retained, while on the 
other hand it is surpassed and refined. For in this 
“natural” symbolism, a certain partial content of 
consciousness, though distinct from the whole, re- 
tained the power to represent this whole and in so 
doing to reconstitute it in a sense. A present content 
possessed the power of evoking another content, 
which was not immediately given but merely con- 
veyed by it. It is not the case, however, that the 
symbolic signs which we encounteg in language, 
myth, and art first “are” and then, beyond this 
“being,” achieve a certain meaning; their being 
arises from their signification. Their content subsists 
purely and wholly in the function of signification. 
Here consciousness, in order to apprehend the 
whole in the particular, no longer requires the 
stimulus of the particular itself, which must be given 
as such; here consciousness creates definite concrete 
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sensory contents as an expression for definite com- 
plexes of meaning. And because these contents 
which consciousness creates are entirely in its 
power, it can, through them, freely “evoke” all those 
meanings at any time. When, for example, we link 
a given intuition or idea with an arbitrary linguistic 
sound, we seem, at first sight, to have added nothing 
whatever to its content. And yet, on closer scrutiny, 
the content itself takes on a different “character” 
for consciousness through the creation of the lin- 
guistic sign: it becomes more definite. Its sharp and 
clear intellectual “reproduction” proves to be in- 
separable from the act of linguistic “production.” 
For the function of language is not merely to repeat 
definitions and distinctions which are already 
present in the mind, but to formulate them and 
make them intelligible as such. Thus in every 
sphere, it is through the freedom of spiritual action 
that the chaos of sensory impressions begins to clear 
and take on fixed form for us. The fluid impression 
assumes form and duration for us only when we 
mould it by symbolic action in one direction or an- 
other. In science and language, in art and myth, 
this formative process proceeds in different ways 
and according to different principles, but all these 
spheres have this in common: that the product of 
their activity in no way resembles the mere material 
with which they began. It is in the basic symbolic 
function and its various directions that the spiritual 
consciousness and the sensory consciousness are 
first truly differentiated. It is here that we pass 
beyond passive receptivity to an indeterminate out- 
ward material, and begin to place upon it our in- 
dependent imprint which articulates it for us into 
diverse spheres and forms of reality. Myth and art, 
language and science, are in this sense configura- 
tions towards being: they are not simple copies of 
an existing reality but represent the main directions 
of the spiritual movement, of the ideal process by 
which reality is constituted for us as one and many 
—as a diversity of forms which are ultimately held 
together by a unity of meaning. 

Only when we are oriented towards this goal do 
the specifications of the various systems of signs, 
and the use which the intelligence makes of them, 
become intelligible. If the sign were nothing but a 
repetition of a determinate and finished, particular 
intuitive or ideational content, we should be faced 
with two questions. What would be accomplished 
by a mere copy of something already present? And 
how could such an exact copy be accomplished? For 
it is obvious that a copy can never approach the 
original and can never replace it for the eye of the 
spirit. If we took an exact reproduction as our norm, 
we should be driven to an attitude of fundamental 
skepticism toward the value of the sign as such. If, 


for example, we regarded it as the true and es- 
sential function of language to express once again, 
but merely in a different medium, the very same 
reality that lies ready-made before us in particular 
sensations and intuitions—we should be struck at 
once by the vast inadequacy of all languages. 
Measured by the limitless richness and diversity of 
intuitive reality, all linguistic symbols would in- 
evitably seem empty; measured by its individual 
concretion, they would inevitably seem abstract and 
vague. If language attempts to compete with sensa- 
tion or intuition in this respect, it cannot but fall far 
behind. The zparov wevdes of the skeptical critique 
of language is precisely that it takes this standard 
as the only valid and possible one. In reality the 
analysis of language—particularly if it starts not 
from the mere particular of the word, but from the 
unity of the sentence—shows that all linguistic ex- 
pression, far from being a mere copy of the given 
world of sensation or intuition, possesses a definite 
independent character of “signification.” 

And the same relation applies to signs of the most 
diverse type and origin. In a sense it can be said of 
them all that their value consists not so much in 
what they stabilize of the concrete, sensuous content 
and its immediate factuality, as in the part of this 
immediate factuality which they suppress and pass 
over. Similarly, artistic delineation becomes what 
it is and is distinguished from a mere mechanistic 
reproduction, only through what it omits from the 
“given” impression. It does not reflect this impres- 
sion in its sensuous totality, but rather selects certain 
“pregnant” factors, i.e., factors through which the 
given impression is amplified beyond itself and 
through which the artistic-constructive fantasy, the 
synthetic spatial imagination, is guided in a certain 
direction. What constitutes the true force of the 
sign, here as in other fields, is precisely this: that 
as the immediate, determinate contents recede, the 
general factors of form and relation become all the 
sharper and clearer. The particular as such is seem- 
ingly limited; but precisely thereby that operation 
which we have called “integration” is effected the 
more clearly and forcefully. We have seen that the 
particular of consciousness “exists” only in so far 
as it potentially contains the whole and is, as it 
were, in constant transition towards the whole. But 
the use of the sign liberates this potentiality and 
enables it to become true actuality. Now, one blow 
strikes a thousand connected chords which all 
vibrate more or less forcefully and clearly in the 
sign. In positing the sign, consciousness detaches 
itself more and more from the direct substratum of 
sensation and sensory intuition: but precisely there- 
in it reveals its inherent, original power of synthesis 
and unification. 
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Perhaps this tendency is most clearly manifested 
in the functioning of the scientific systems of signs. 
The abstract chemical “formula,” for example, 
which is used to designate a certain substance, con- 
tains nothing of what direct observation and sensory 
perception teach us about this substance; but, 
instead, it places the particular body in an extraor- 
dinarily rich and finely articulated complex of re- 
lations, of which perception as such knows noth- 
ing. It no longer designates the body according to its 
sensuous content, according to its immediate sen- 
sory data, but represents it as a sum of potential 
“reactions,” of possible chains of causality which 
are defined by general rules. In the chemical for- 
mula the totality of these necessary relations fuses 
with the expression of the particular, and gives this 
expression of the particular an entirely new and 
characteristic imprint. Here as elsewhere, the sign 
serves as an intermediary between the mere “‘sub- 
stance” of consciousness and its spiritual “form.” 
Precisely because it is without any sensuous mass 
of its own, because, in a manner of speaking, it 
hovers in the pure ether of meaning, it has the 
power to represent not the mere particulars of 
consciousness but its complex general movements. 
It does not reflect a fixed content of consciousness 
but defines the direction of such a general move- 
ment. Similarly, the spoken word, considered from 
the standpoint of physical substance, is a mere 
breath of wind; but in this breath there lies an ex- 
traordinary force for the dynamic of ideas and 
thought. This dynamic is both intensified and regu- 
lated by the sign. It is one of the essential advantages 
of the sign—as Leibniz pointed out in his Char- 
acteristica generalis, that it serves not only to 
represent, but above all to discover certain logical 
relations—that it not only offers a symbolic ab- 
breviation for what is already known, but opens up 
new roads into the unknown. Herein we see con- 
firmed from a new angle the synthetic power of 
consciousness as such, by virtue of which every 
concentration of its contents impels it to extend its 
limits. The concentration provided by the sign not 
only permits us to look backward, but at the same 
time opens up new perspectives. It sets a relative 
limit, but this limit itself embodies a challenge to 
advance and opens up the road to this advance by 
disclosing its general rule. This is eminently borne 
out by the history of science, which shows how far 
we have progressed toward solving a given problem 
or complex of problems, once we have found a fixed 
and clear “formula” for it. For example: Most of 
the questions solved in Newton’s concept of fluxion 
and in the algorism of Leibniz’ differential calculus 
were known before Leibniz and Newton and ap- 
vroached from the most diverse directions—from 
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the angles of algebraic analysis, geometry, and me- 
chanics. But all these problems were truly mastered 
only when a unified and comprehensive symbolic 
expression was found for them: for now they no 
longer formed a loose and fortuitous sequence of 
separate questions; the common principle of their 
origin was designated in a definite, universally ap- 
plicable method, a basic operation whose rules were 
established. 

In the symbolic function of consciousness, an 
antithesis which is given and grounded in the simple 
concept of consciousness is represented and medi- 
ated. All consciousness appears to us in the form of 
a temporal process—but in the course of this proc- 
ess certain types of “form” tend to detach them- 
selves. The factor of constant change and the factor 
of duration tend to merge. This universal tendency 
is realized in different ways in the products of lan- 
guage, myth and art, and in the intellectual symbols 
of science. All these forms seem to be an immediate 
part of the living, constantly renewed process of 
consciousness; yet, at the same time, they reveal a 
spiritual striving for certain fixed points or resting 
places in this process. In them consciousness retains 
a character of constant flux; yet it does not flow 
indeterminately, but articulates itself around fixed 
centers of form and meaning. In its pure specificity, 
each such form is an aird xa@ aro in the Platonic 
sense, detached from the mere stream of ideas—but 
at the same time in order to be manifested, to exist 
“for us,” it must in some way be represented in this 
stream. In the creation and application of the vari- 
ous groups and systems of symbolic signs, both 
conditions are fulfilled, since here indeed a particu- 
lar sensory content, without ceasing to be such, 
acquires the power to represent a universal for 
consciousness. Here neither the sensationalist ax- 
iom, “Nihil est in intellectu, quod non ante fuerit in 
sensu,” nor its intellectualistic reversal applies. We 
no longer ask whether the “sensory” precedes or fol- 
lows the “spiritual,” for we are dealing with the 
revelation and manifestation of basic spiritual func- 
tions in the sensory material itself. 

What would seem to constitute the bias of “em- 
piricism” as well as abstract “idealism” is precisely 
that neither of them fully and clearly develops this 
fundamental relation. One posits a concept of the 
given particular but fails to recognize that any such 
concept must always, explicitly or implicitly, en- 
compass the defining attributes of some universal; 
the other asserts the necessity and validity of these 
attributes but fails to designate the medium through 
which they can be represented in the given psycho- 
logical world of consciousness. If, however, we start 
not with abstract postulates but from the concrete 
basic form of spiritual life, this dualistic antithesis 
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is resolved. The illusion of an original division be- 
tween the intelligible and the sensuous, between 
“idea” and “phenomenon,” vanishes. True, we still 
remain in a world of “images”—but these are not 
images which reproduce a self-subsistent world of 
“things”; they are image-worlds whose principle 
and origin are to be sought in an autonomous crea- 
tion of the spirit. Through them alone we see what 
we call “reality,” and in them alone we possess it: 
for the highest objective truth that is accesible to the 
spirit is ultimately the form of its own activity. In 
the totality of its own achievements, in the knowl- 
edge of the specific rule by which each of them is 
determined and in the consciousness of the context 
which reunites all these special rules into one prob- 
lem and one solution: in all this, the human spirit 
now perceives itself and reality. True, the question 
of what, apart from these spiritual functions, con- 
stitutes absolute reality, the question of what the 
“thing in itself” may be in this sense, remains un- 
answered, except that more and more we learn to 
recognize it as a fallacy in formulation, an intel- 
lectual phantasm. The true concept of reality can- 
not be squeezed into the form of mere abstract 
being; it opens out into the diversity and richness 
of the forms of spiritual /ife—but of a spiritual life 
which bears the stamp of inner necessity and hence 
of objectivity. In this sense each new “symbolic 
form’’—not only the conceptual world of scientific 
cognition but also the intuitive world of art, myth, 
and language—constitutes, as Goethe said, a rev- 
elation sent outward from within, a “synthesis of 
world and spirit,” which truly assures us that the 
two are originally one. 

And here new light is cast upon a last funda- 
mental antithesis, with which modern philosophy 
has struggled since its beginnings and which it has 
formulated with increasing sharpness. Its “subjec- 
tive” trend has led philosophy more and more to 
focus the totality of its problems in the concept of 
life rather than the concept of being. But though 
this seemed to appease the antithesis of subjectivity 
and objectivity in the form manifested by dogmatic 
ontology, and to prepare the way for its ultimate 
reconciliation—now, in the sphere of life itself, a 
still more radical antithesis appeared. The truth of 
life seems to be given only in its pure immediacy, 
to be enclosed in it—but any attempt to understand 
and apprehend life seems to endanger, if not to 
negate, this immediacy. True, if we start from the 
dogmatic concept of being, the dualism of being 
and thought becomes more and more pronounced as 
we advance in our investigations—but here there 
remains some hope that the picture of being de- 
veloped by cognition will retain at least a remnant 
of the truth of being. Not all being, to be sure, but 
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at least a part of it would seem to enter into this 
picture—the substance of being would seem to 
penetrate the substance of cognition and in it create 
a more or less faithful reflection of itself. But the 
pure immediacy of life admits of no such partition. 
It, apparently, must be seen wholly or not at all; it 
does not enter into our mediate representations of it, 
but remains outside them, fundamentally different 
from them and opposed to them. The original con- 
tent of life cannot be apprehended in any form of 
representation, but only in pure intuition. It would 
seem, therefore, that any understanding of spiritual 
life must choose between the two extremes. We are 
called upon to decide whether to seek the substance 
of the human spirit in its pure originality, which 
precedes all mediate configurations—or whether 
to surrender ourselves to the richness and diversity 
of these mediate forms. Only in the first approach 
do we seem to touch upon the true and authentic 
center of life, which however appears as a simple, 
self-enclosed center; in the second, we survey the 
entire drama of spiritual developments, but as we 
immerse ourselves in it, it dissolves more and more 
manifestly into a mere drama, a reflected image, 
without independent truth and essence. The cleav- 
age between these two antitheses—it would seem— 
cannot be bridged by any effort of mediating 
thought which itself remains entirely on one side of 
the antithesis: the farther we advance in the direc- 
tion of the symbolic, the merely figurative, the 
farther we go from the primal source of pure 
intuition. 

Philosophical mysticism has not been alone in its 
constant confrontation of this problem and this 
dilemma; the pure logic of idealism has repeatedly 
seen it and formulated it. Plato’s remarks in his 
Seventh Epistle on the relation of the “idea” to the 
“sign” and on the necessary inadequacy of this re- 
lation, strike a motif which has recurred in all 
manner of variations. In Leibniz’ methodology of 
knowledge, “intuitive knowledge” is sharply dis- 
tinguished from mere “symbolic” knowledge. Even 
for the author of the characteristica universalis, all 
knowledge through mere symbols becomes “blind 
knowledge” (cogitatio caeca) when measured by 
intuition, as the pure vision, the true “sight” of the 
idea. True, human knowledge can nowhere dispense 
with symbols and signs; but it is precisely this that 
characterizes it as human, i.e., limited and finite in 
contradistinction to the ideal of the perfect, arche- 
typal and divine intellect. Even Kant, who assigned 
its exact logical position to this idea by defining it as 
a mere borderline concept of cognition, and who 
believed that in so doing he had critically mastered 
it—even Kant, in a passage which constitutes the 
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purely methodical climax of the Critique of Judg- 
ment, once again sharply develops the antithesis 
between the intellectus archetypus and the intel- 
lectus ectypus, between the intuitive, archetypal 
intellect and the discursive intellect “which is de- 
pendent on images.” From the standpoint of this an- 
tithesis it would seem to follow that the richer the 
symbolic content of cognition or of any other 
cultural form becomes, the more its essential con- 
tent must diminish. All the many images do not 
designate, but cloak and conceal the imageless One, 
which stands behind them and towards which they 
strive in vain. Only the negation of all finite figura- 
tion, only a return to the “pure nothingness” of the 
mystics can lead us back to the true primal source 
of being. Seen in a different light, this antithesis 
takes the form of a constant tension between 
“culture” and “life.” For it is the necessary destiny 
of culture that everything which it creates in its 
constant process of configuration and education* 
removes us more and more from the originality of 
life. The more richly and energetically the human 
spirit engages in its formative activity, the farther 
this very activity seems to remove it from the primal 
source of its own being. More and more, it appears 
to be imprisoned in its own creations—in the words 
of language, in the images of myth or art, in the 
intellectual symbols of cognition, which cover it like 
a delicate and transparent, but unbreachable veil. 
But the true, the profoundest task of a philosophy 
of culture, a philosophy of language, cognition, 
myth, etc., seems precisely to consist in raising this 
veil—in penetrating from the mediate sphere of 
mere meaning and characterization to the original 
sphere of intuitive vision. But on the other hand the 
specific organ of philosophy—and it has no other at 


* The German Bildung means both formation and edu- 
cation. Trans. 
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its disposal—rebels against this task. To philosophy, 
which finds its fulfillment only in the sharpness of 
the concept and in the clarity of “discursive” 
thought, the paradise of mysticism, the paradise of 
pure immediacy, is closed. Hence it has no other 
solution than to reverse the direction of inquiry. 
Instead of taking the road back, it must attempt to 
continue forward. If all culture is manifested in the 
creation of specific image-worlds, of specific sym- 
bolic forms, the aim of philosophy is not to go 
behind all these creations, but rather to understand 
and elucidate their basic formative principle. It is 
solely through awareness of this principle that the 
content of life acquires its true form. Then life is 
removed from the sphere of mere given natural 
existence: it ceases to be a part of this natural 
existence or a mere biological process, but is trans- 
formed and fulfilled as a form of the “spirit.” In 
truth, the negation of the symbolic forms would not 
help us to apprehend the essence of life; it would 
rather destroy the spiritual form with which for us 
this essence proves to be bound up. If we take the 
opposite direction, we do not pursue the idea of a 
passive intuition of spiritual reality, but situate our- 
selves in the midst of its activity. If we approach 
spiritual life, not as the static contemplation of 
being, but as functions and energies of formation, 
we shall find certain common and typical principles 
of formation, diverse and dissimilar as the forms 
may be. If the philosophy of culture succeeds in 
apprehending and elucidating such basic principles, 
it will have fulfilled, in a new sense, its task of 
demonstrating the unity of the spirit as opposed to 
the multiplicity of its manifestations—for the 
clearest evidence of this unity is precisely that the 
diversity of the products of the human spirit does 
not impair the unity of its productive process, but 
rather sustains and confirms it. 


3. On Sacred Objects as Symbols 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


BUT COLLECTIVE REPRESENTA- 
tions very frequently attribute to the things to 
which they are attached qualities which do not 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, trans. Joseph Ward Swain (Glencoe, 
Iil.: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 228-29, with the permission 
of The Free Press. 


exist under any form or to any degree. Out of the 
commonest object, they can make a most powerful 
sacred being. 

Yet the powers which are thus conferred, though 
purely ideal, act as though they were real; they 
determine the conduct of men with the same de- 
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gree of necessity as physical forces. The Arunta who 
has been rubbed with his churinga feels himself 
stronger; he is stronger. If he has eaten the flesh of 
an animal which, though perfectly healthy, is for- 
bidden to him, he will feel himself sick, and may die 
of it. Surely the soldier who falls while defending 
his flag does not believe that he sacrifices himself for 
a bit of cloth. This is all because social thought, 
owing to the imperative authority that is in it, has 
an efficacy that individual thought could never 
have; by the power which it has over our minds, it 
can make us see things in whatever light it pleases; 
it adds to reality or deducts from it according to the 
circumstances. Thus there is one division of nature 
where the formula of idealism is applicable almost 
to the letter: this is the social kingdom. Here more 
than anywhere else, the idea is the reality. Even in 
this case, of course, idealism is not true without 
modification. We can never escape the duality of 
our nature and free ourselves completely from 
physical necessities: in order to express our own 
ideas to ourselves, it is necessary, as has been shown 
above, that we fix them upon material things which 
symbolize them. But here the part of matter is 
reduced to a minimum. The object serving as sup- 
port for the idea is not much in comparison with the 
ideal superstructure, beneath which it disappears, 
and also, it counts for nothing in the superstructure. 
This is what that pseudo-delirium consists in, which 
we find at the bottom of so many collective repre- 
sentations: it is only a form of this essential ideal- 
ism.* So it is not properly called a delirium, for the 
ideas thus objectified are well founded, not in the 
nature of the material things upon which they set- 
tle themselves, but in the nature of society. 

We are now able to understand how the totemic 
principle, and in general, every religious force, 
comes to be outside of the object in which it resides. 
It is because the idea of it is in no way made up of 
the impressions directly produced by this thing 


1. Thus we see how erroneous those theories are which, 
like the geographical materialism of Ratzel (see especially 
his Politische Geographie), seek to derive all social life 
from its material foundation (either economic or territo- 
rial). They commit an error precisely similar to the one 
committed by Maudsley in individual psychology. Just as 
this latter reduced all the psychical life of the individual 
to a mere epiphenomenon of his physiological basis, they 
seek to reduce the whole psychical life of the group to its 
physical basis. But they forget that ideas are realities and 
forces, and that collective representations are forces even 
more powerful and active than individual reprensentations. 
On this point, see our Représentations individuelles et rep- 
résentations collectives, in the Revue de Métaphysique et 
de Morale, May, 1898. 
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upon our senses or minds. Religious force is only 
the sentiment inspired by the group in its members, 
but projected outside of the consciousnesses that 
experience them, and objectified. To be objectified, 
they are fixed upon some object which thus becomes 
sacred; but any object might fulfil this function. In 
principle, there are none whose nature predestines 
them to it to the exclusion of all others; but also 
there are none that are necessarily impossible.’ 
Everything depends upon the circumstances which 
lead the sentiment creating religious ideas to estab- 
lish itself here or there, upon this point or upon 
that one. Therefore, the sacred character assumed 
by an object is not implied in the intrinsic properties 
of this latter: it is added to them. The world of 
religious things is not one particular aspect of em- 
pirical nature; it is superimposed upon it. 

This conception of the religious, finally, allows us 
to explain an important principle found at the 
bottom of a multitude of myths and rites, and which 
may be stated thus: when a sacred thing is sub- 
divided, each of its parts remains equal to the thing 
itself. In other words, as far as religious thought 
is concerned, the part is equal to the whole; it has 
the same powers, the same efficacy. The debris of a 
relic has the same virtue as a relic in good condition. 
The smallest drop of blood contains the same active 
principle as the whole thing. The soul, as we shall 
see, may be broken up into nearly as many pieces 
as there are organs or tissues in the organism; each 
of these partial souls is worth a whole soul. This 
conception would be inexplicable if the sacredness 
of something were due to the constituent properties 
of the thing itself; for in that case, it should vary 
with this thing, increasing and decreasing with it. 
But if the virtues it is believed to possess are not 
intrinsic in it, and if they come from certain senti- 
ments which it brings to mind and symbolizes, 
though these originate outside of it, then, since it 
has no need of determined dimensions to play this 
role of reminder, it will have the same value 
whether it is entire or not. Since the part makes us 
think of the whole, it evokes the same sentiments as 
the whole. A mere fragment of the flag represents 
the fatherland just as well as the flag itself: so it is 
sacred in the same way and to the same degree.* 


2. Even the excreta have a religious character. See Preuss, 
Der Ursprung der Religion und Kunst, especially ch. ii, 
entitled Der Zauber der Defakation (Globus, LXXXVI, 
ppas@enite)). 

3. This principle has passed from religion into magic: it 
is the totem ex parte of the alchemists. 
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4, Dream-Work 


BY SIGMUND FREUD 


EVERY ATTEMPT that has hitherto been 
made to solve the problem of dreams has dealt di- 
rectly with their manifest content as it is presented 
in our memory. All such attempts have endeavoured 
to arrive at an interpretation of dreams from their 
manifest content or (if no interpretation was at- 
tempted) to form a judgement as to their nature on 
the basis of that same manifest content. We are 
alone in taking something else into account. We 
have introduced a new class of psychical material 
between the manifest content of dreams and the 
conclusions of our enquiry: namely, their latent 
content, or (as we say) the “dream-thoughts,” ar- 
rived at by means of our procedure. It is from these 
dream-thoughts and not from a dream’s manifest 
content that we disentangle its meaning. We are 
thus presented with a new task which had no pre- 
vious existence: the task, that is, of investigating 
the relations between the manifest content of 
dreams and the latent dream-thoughts, and of trac- 
ing out the processes by which the latter have been 
changed into the former. 

The dream-thoughts and the dream-content are 
presented to us like two versions of the same sub- 
ject-matter in two different languages. Or, more 
properly, the dream-content seems like a transcript 
of the dream-thoughts into another mode of expres- 
sion, whose characters and syntactic laws it is our 
business to discover by comparing the original and 
the translation. The dream-thoughts are immedi- 
ately comprehensible, as soon as we have learnt 
them. The dream-content, on the other hand, is ex- 
pressed as it were in a pictographic script, the char- 
acters of which have to be transposed individually 
into the language of the dream-thoughts. If we at- 
tempted to read these characters according to their 
pictorial value instead of according to their sym- 
bolic relation, we should clearly be led into error. 
Suppose I have a picture-puzzle, a rebus, in front 
of me. It depicts a house with a boat on its roof, a 
single letter of the alphabet, the figure of a running 


Reprinted from Sigmund Freud, The Interpretation of 
Dreams (“The Complete Psychological Works of Sigmund 
Freud,” Vol. IV [London: Hogarth Press, 1953]), chap. 
vi, pp. 277-78, 279-80, 295-96, 305-8, 218-26, and from 
The Interpretation of Dreams, translated by James Strachey 
(Basic Books, 1955), with the permission of the Hogarth 
Press and Basic Books, Inc. 
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man whose head has been conjured away, and so 
on. Now I might be misled into raising objections 
and declaring that the picture as a whole and its 
component parts are nonsensical. A boat has no 
business to be on the roof of a house, and a headless 
man cannot run. Moreover, the man is bigger than 
the house; and if the whole picture is intended to 
represent a landscape, letters of the alphabet are 
out of place in it since such objects do not occur in 
nature. But obviously we can only form a proper 
judgement of the rebus if we put aside criticisms 
such as these of the whole composition and its parts 
and if, instead, we try to replace each separate ele- 
ment by a syllable or word that can be represented 
by that element in some way or other. The words 
which are put together in this way are no longer 
nonsensical but may form a poetical phrase of the 
greatest beauty and significance. A dream is a pic- 
ture-puzzle of this sort and our predecessors in the 
field of dream-interpretation have made the mistake 
of treating the rebus as a pictorial composition: and 
as such it has seemed to them nonsensical and 
worthless. 


The Work of Condensation 


The first thing that becomes clear to anyone who 
compares the dream-content with the dream- 
thoughts is that a work of condensation on a large 
scale has been carried out. Dreams are brief, 
meagre and laconic in comparison with the range 
and wealth of the dream-thoughts. If a dream is 
written out it may perhaps fill half a page. The 
analysis setting out the dream-thoughts underlying 
it may occupy six, eight or a dozen times as much 
space. This relation varies with different dreams; 
but so far as my experience goes its direction never 
varies. As a rule one underestimates the amount of 
compression that has taken place, since one is in- 
clined to regard the dream-thoughts that have been 
brought to light as the complete material, whereas 
if the work of interpretation is carried further it 
may reveal still more thoughts concealed behind 
the dream. It is in fact never possible to be sure that 
a dream has been completely interpreted. Even if 
the solution seems satisfactory and without gaps, 
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the possibility always remains that the dream may 
have yet another meaning. Strictly speaking, then, 
it is impossible to determine the amount of con- 
densation. 

There is an answer, which at first sight seems 
most plausible, to the argument that the great lack 
of proportion between the dream-content and the 
dream-thoughts implies that the psychical material 
has undergone an extensive process of condensation 
in the course of the formation of the dream. We 
very often have an impression that we have dreamt 
a great deal all through the night and have since 
forgotten most of what we dreamt. On this view, 
the dream which we remember when we wake up 
would only be a fragmentary remnant of the total 
dream-work; and this, if we could recollect it in its 
entirety, might well be as extensive as the dream- 
thoughts. There is undoubtedly some truth in this: 
there can be no question that dreams can be repro- 
duced most accurately if we try to recall them as 
soon as we wake up and that our memory of them 
becomes more and more incomplete towards eve- 
ning. But on the other hand it can be shown that the 
impression that we have dreamt a great deal more 
than we can reproduce is very often based on an 
illusion, the origin of which I shall discuss later. 
Moreover the hypothesis that condensation occurs 
during the dream-work is not affected by the possi- 
bility of dreams being forgotten, since this hy- 
pothesis is proved to be correct by the quantities of 
ideas which are related to each individual piece of 
the dream which has been retained. Even supposing 
that a large piece of the dream has escaped recol- 
lection, this may merely have prevented our hav- 
ing access to another group of dream-thoughts. 
There is no justification for supposing that the lost 
pieces of the dream would have related to the same 
thoughts which we have already reached from the 
pieces of the dream that have survived.’ 

In view of the very great number of associations 
produced in analysis to each individual element of 
the content of a dream, some readers may be led to 
doubt whether, as a matter of principle, we are 
justified in regarding as part of the dream-thoughts 
all the associations that occur to us during the sub- 
sequent analysis—whether we are justified, that is, 
in supposing that all these thoughts were already 
active during the state of sleep and played a part in 
the formation of the dream. Is it not more probable 
that new trains of thought have arisen in the course 
of the analysis which had no share in forming the 
dream? I can only give limited assent to this argu- 


1. [Footnote added 1914:] The occurrence of condensa- 
tion in dreams has been hinted at by many writers. Du Prel 
(1885, 85) has a passage in which he says it is absolutely 
certain that there has been a process of condensation of the 
groups of ideas in dreams. 
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ment. It is no doubt true that some trains of thought 
arise for the first time during the analysis. But one 
can convince oneself in all such cases that these new 
connections are only set up between thoughts 
which were already linked in some other way in the 
dream-thoughts. The new connections are, as it 
were, loop-lines or short-circuits, made possible by 
the existence of other and deeper-lying connecting 
paths. 


* * * 


The work of condensation in dreams is seen at its 
clearest when it handles words and names. It is true 
in general that words are treated in dreams as 
though they were concrete things, and for that rea- 
son they are apt to be combined in just the same way 
as presentations of concrete things.” Dreams of this 
sort offer the most amusing and curious neolo- 
gisms.* 


On one occasion a medical colleague had sent 
me a paper he had written, in which the importance 
of a recent physiological discovery was, in my opin- 
ion, overestimated, and in which, above all, the 
subject was treated in too emotional a manner. The 
next night I dreamt a sentence which clearly re- 
ferred to this paper: “It’s written in a positively 
norekdal style.” The analysis of the word caused 
me some difficulty at first. There could be no doubt 
that it was a parody of the [German] superlatives 
“kolossal” and “pyramidal”; but its origin was not 
so easy to guess. At last I saw that the monstrosity 
was composed of the two names “Nora” and 
“Ekdal”—characters in two well-known plays of 
Ibsen’s. [A Doll’s House and The Wild Duck.] Some 
time before, I had read a newspaper article on 
Ibsen by the same author whose latest work I was 
criticizing in the dream. 

* * * 


The Work of Displacement 


In making our collection of instances of conden- 
sation in dreams, the existence of another relation, 
probably of no less importance, had already be- 
come evident. It could be seen that the elements 
which stand out as the principal components of the 
manifest content of the dream are far from playing 
the same part in the dream-thoughts. And, as a 
corollary, the converse of this assertion can be af- 


2. [The relation between presentations of words and of 
things was discussed by Freud very much later, in the last 
pages of his paper on the Unconscious.] 

3. [A dream involving a number of verbal conceits is 
reported by Freud in Chapter V (10) of his Psychopathol- 
ogy of Everyday Life.] 
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firmed: what is clearly the essence of the dream- 
thoughts, need not be represented in the dream at 
all. The dream is, as it were, differently centered 
from the dream-thoughts—its content has different 
elements as its central point. Thus in the dream of 
the botanical monograph, for instance, the central 
point of the dream-content was obviously the ele- 
ment “botanical”; whereas the dream-thoughts 
were concerned with the complications and con- 
flicts arising between colleagues from their profes- 
sional obligations, and further with the charge that 
I was in the habit of sacrificing too much for the 
sake of my hobbies. The element “botanical” had no 
place whatever in this core of the dream-thoughts, 
unless it was loosely connected with it by an an- 
tithesis—the fact that botany never had a place 
among my favourite studies. In my patient’s Sappho 
dream the central position was occupied by climb- 
ing up and down and being up above and down be- 
low; the dream-thoughts, however, dealt with the 
dangers of sexual relations with people of an in- 
ferior social class. So that only a single element of 
the dream-thoughts seems to have found its way 
into the dream-content, though that element was ex- 
panded to a disproportionate extent. Similarly, in 
the dream of the may-beetles, the topic of which 
was the relations of sexuality to cruelty, it is true 
that the factor of cruelty emerged in the dream-con- 
tent; but it did so in another connection and with- 
out any mention of sexuality, that is to say, divorced 
from its context and consequently transformed 
into something extraneous. Once again, in my 
dream about my uncle, the fair beard which formed 
its centre-point seems to have had no connection in 
its meaning with my ambitious wishes which, as we 
saw, were the core of the dream-thoughts. Dreams 
such as these give a justifiable impression of “dis- 
placement.” In complete contrast to these ex- 
amples, we can see that in the dream of Irma’s in- 
jection the different elements were able to retain, 
during the process of constructing the dream, the 
approximate place which they occupied in the 
dream-thoughts. This further relation between the 
dream-thoughts and the dream-content, wholly 
variable as it is in its sense or direction, is calcu- 
lated at first to create astonishment. If we are con- 
sidering a psychical process in normal life and find 
that one out of its several component ideas has been 
picked out and has acquired a special degree of 
vividness in consciousness, we usually regard this 
effect as evidence that a specially high amount of 
psychical value—some particular degree of interest 
— attaches to this predominant idea. But we now 
discover that, in the case of the different elements 
of the dream-thoughts, a value of this kind does not 
persist or is disregarded in the process of dream- 
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formation. There is never any doubt as to which 
of the elements of the dream-thoughts have the 
highest psychical value; we learn that by direct 
judgement. In the course of the formation of a 
dream these essential elements, charged, as they are 
with intense interest, may be treated as though they 
were of small value, and their place may be taken in 
the dream by other elements, of whose small value 
in the dream-thoughts there can be no question. At 
first sight it looks as though no attention whatever 
is paid to the psychical intensity* of the various ideas 
in making the choice among them for the dream, 
and as though the only thing considered is the 
greater or less degree of multiplicity of their deter- 
mination. What appears in dreams, we might sup- 
pose, is not what is important in the dream- 
thoughts but what occurs in them several times 
over. But this hypothesis does not greatly assist our 
understanding of dream-formation, since from the 
nature of things it seems clear that the two factors 
of multiple determination and inherent physical 
value must necessarily operate in the same sense. 
The ideas which are most important among the 
dream-thoughts will almost certainly be those which 
occur most often in them, since the different dream- 
thoughts will, as it were, radiate out from them. 
Nevertheless a dream can reject elements which are 
thus both highly stressed in themselves and rein- 
forced from many directions, and can select for its 
content other elements which possess only the sec- 
ond of these attributes. 

In order to solve this difficulty we shall make use 
of another impression derived from our enquiry 
into the overdetermination of the dream-content. 
Perhaps some of those who have read that enquiry 
may already have formed an independent conclu- 
sion that the overdetermination of the elements of 
dreams is no very important discovery, since it is 
a self-evident one. For in analysis we start out from 
the dream-elements and note down all the associa- 
tions which lead off from them; so that there is noth- 
ing surprising in the fact that in the thought-ma- 
terial arrived at in this way we come across these 
same elements with peculiar frequency. I cannot 
accept this objection; but I will myself put into 
words something that sounds not unlike it. Among 
the thoughts that analysis brings to light are many 
which are relatively remote from thé kernel of the 
dream and which look like artificial interpolations 
made for some particular purpose. That purpose is 
easy to divine. It is precisely they that constitute a 
connection, often a forced and far-fetched one, be- 


4, Psychical intensity or value or the degree of interest 
of an idea is of course to be distinguished from sensory 
intensity or the intensity of the image presented, 
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tween the dream-content and the dream-thoughts; 
and if these elements were weeded out of the analy- 
sis the result would often be that the component 
parts of the dream-content would be left not only 
without overdetermination but without any satis- 
factory determination at all. We shall be led to con- 
clude that the multiple determination which de- 
cides what shall be included in a dream is not al- 
ways a primary factor in dream-construction but is 
often the secondary product of a psychical force 
which is still unknown to us. Nevertheless multi- 
ple determination must be of importance in choos- 
ing what particular elements shall enter a dream, 
since we can see that a considerable expenditure 
of effort is used to bring it about in cases where it 
does not arise from the dream-material unassisted. 

It thus seems plausible to suppose that in the 
dream-work a psychical force is operating which on 
the one hand strips the elements which have a high 
psychical value of their intensity, and on the other 
hand, by means of overdetermination, creates from 
elements of low psychical value new values, which 
afterwards find their way into the dream-content. 
If that is so, a transference and displacement of psy- 
chical intensities occurs if the process of dream-for- 
mation, and it is as a result of these that the differ- 
ence between the text of the dream-content and that 
of the dream-thoughts comes about. The process 
which we are here presuming is nothing less than 
the essential portion of the dream-work; and it de- 
serves to be described as “dream-displacement.” 
Dream-displacement and dream-condensation are 
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the two governing factors to whose activity we may 
in essence ascribe the form assumed by dreams. 

Nor do I think we shall have any difficulty in 
recognizing the psychical force which manifests 
itself in the facts of dream-displacement. The con- 
sequence of the displacement is that the dream-con- 
tent no longer resembles the core of the dream- 
thoughts and that the dream gives no more than a 
distortion of the dream-wish which exists in the un- 
conscious. But we are already familiar with dream- 
distortion. We traced it back to the censorship 
which is exercised by one psychical agency in the 
mind over another. Dream-displacement is one of 
the chief methods by which that distortion is 
achieved. Is fecit cui profuit.” We may assume, 
then, that dream-displacement comes about through 
the influence of the same censorship—that is, the 
censorship of endopsychic defence. 

The question of the interplay of these factors— 
of displacement, condensation and overdetermina- 
tion—in the construction of dreams, and the ques- 
tion which is a dominant factor and which a subor- 
dinate one—all of this we shall leave aside for later 
investigation. But we can state provisionally a sec- 
ond condition which must be satisfied by those ele- 
ments of the dream-thoughts which make their 
way into the dream: they must escape the censor- 
ship imposed by resistance. And henceforward in 
interpreting dreams we shall take dream-displace- 
ment into account as an undeniable fact. 


5, [The old legal tag: “He did the deed who gained by 
iteed 


5. How Words Change Their Meanings 


BY ANTOINE MEILLET 


THE GROUP Of linguistic facts where the 
action of social causes has been definitely estab- 
lished is that of changes in the meanings given to 
the same words . . . though it is often impossible 
to determine, through lack of data, the causes of a 
specific change in meaning, the general character- 
istics of the phenomenon are now fairly well under- 


Translated by Jesse Pitts from Antoine Meillet, “How 
Words Change Their Meaning,” Année Sociologique, 1905- 
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stood. A systematic classification of the cases ob- 
served so far, and of their scientific explanations, is 
enough to suggest that, under the label of “change 
in meaning,” we are dealing with facts that are 
fundamentally heterogeneous, derived from dif- 
ferent processes, the study of which could not be 
covered by one single chapter of linguistics. 

Before listing the processes that lead to changes 
in meaning, we must remember that linguistic phe- 
nomena are specific and that the efficient causes, 
which we shall analyze, do not act alone, but rather 
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through their impact upon a definite type of facts— 
the linguistic facts. 

First, the essential discontinuity of language 
transmission must be taken into account. The child 
who learns to speak does not receive his language 
ready-made as it were; he must recreate it entirely 
anew for his personal use from what he hears about 
him, and it is a fact of common experience that lit- 
tle children begin by giving to words a very differ- 
ent meaning from that which they have for the 
adults who taught them. Hence, if one of the causes 
that we are going to analyze is brought to bear, and 
if, as a consequence, a word becomes frequently 
used in a new way in the adult language, it is this 
common usage that comes to the child’s attention, 
and the old meaning of the word, which still pre- 
vails for the adult mind, disappears in the new gen- 
eration. Let us take, for instance, the word saoul 
(drunk), the old meaning of which is “satiated.” 
The word came to be applied to inebriated people, 
who are “satiated of drink”; the first people who 
used the word saoul in this manner were expressing 
themselves with a sort of ironical forbearance and 
were avoiding the bluntness of the epithet ivre (in- 
ebriated), but the child who heard them simply 
associated the idea of an inebriated man to that of 
the word saoul, and that is how saoul became the 
synonym of the word for inebriated, and even re- 
placed it in the familiar vernacular. Thus, the word 
saoul is the word that today expresses the condition 
with the greatest crudity. This discontinuous char- 
acter of language transmission could not, by itself, 
explain anything, but, without it, all the causes of 
change would probably have been powerless to 
transform the meaning of words as radically as 
often as has been the case. In a general way, the dis- 
continuity in transmission is the precondition of the 
possibility and of the modalities of all linguistic 
changes; one theoretician even went so far as to 
try to explain by discontinuity all the linguistic 
changes. (See E. Herzog, Streitfragen der romani- 
schen Philologie, Vol. I.) 

With regard to changes in meaning, another im- 
portant fact is that the word, whether spoken or 
heard, almost never evokes the image of the object 
or act of which it is a sign; as Mr. Paulhan, quoted 
by Mr. Leroy (Le langage, p. 97) rightly said: “to 
understand a word or a sentence is not to have in 
mind the image of the real objects represented by 
this word or sentence, but rather to feel in one- 
self a vague stirring of all the tendencies which 
would be aroused by the actual seeing of the ob- 
jects represented by the word.” An image, evoked 
so feebly and with so little precision, is thus apt to 
be modified without much resistance. 

All the changes in form or usage undergone by 
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words contribute indirectly to changes in mean- 
ing. As long as a word remained associated to a 
definite group of linguistic forms, it was held by 
the general value of the group, and hence its mean- 
ing maintains a certain stability; but, if for some 
reason the group breaks up, its various constituent 
elements, no more supporting one another, become 
exposed to the impact of the various influences that 
make for change in meaning. For instance, the 
Latin word vivus is, in Latin, inseparable from the 
verb vivere, from the substantive vita etc., and thus, 
could never lose the meaning of “alive.” But from 
the day when pronunciation, as in French, sepa- 
rated the adjective vif from the verb vivere and 
made unnoticeable the community of linguistic 
forms whose radical was the word vie, a nuance of 
meaning, which had already existed in Latin and 
which referred to “mobile,” “animated,” was able 
to become predominant. . . . But whether we are 
dealing with discontinuity of language transmis- 
sion or with the segregation of certain words, the 
linguistic conditions are never simply negative con- 
ditions, as it were: they create the linguistic pos- 
sibilities of a change in meaning, though they are 
insufficient to determine it; they are the necessary 
conditions, but not the sufficient ones, and it re- 
mains to analyze the efficient causes of changes in 
meaning. 

These causes can be reduced to three major 
types, which constitute three different kinds of ac- 
tion. In each of the three cases, the result is a 
change in meaning, and, for this reason, the lin- 
guist is apt to confuse them. However, they are 
definitely distinct and have in common only their 
end result; thus, in a really scientific study, they 
must be analyzed separately. 


A certain type of change, of rather rare occur- 
rence, proceeds from purely linguistic causes: such 
changes derive from the structure of certain sen- 
tences, where a given word seems to play a special 
LOIS. 

A second type of change in meaning is one where 
the things represented by words undergo inner 
tranformation—the French words pére and mére 
are the exact continuation of the Indo-European 
words that indicated the father and the mother. 
Yet the French words are not associated to the 
same representation: these Indo-Eurgpean words 
used to designate well-defined social relationships 
rather than the physiological aspects of fatherhood 
and motherhood, the latter being expressed by 
words that in Latin are genitor and genitrix; but 
social structure having changed and the Indo- 
European patriarchal family having disappeared, 
the words pére and mére express above all physio- 
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logical fatherhood and motherhood; and henceforth 
one is led to apply the words of pére and mére to 
animals. In popular French, a pére is a “male” and 
a mere, a “female,” and this meaning is so well 
developed that there are French idioms where the 
local forms for pére and mére mean merely the 
“male” or “female” in animals and where one 
resorts to the official French forms to refer correctly 
to “mother” and “father”; in the ancient Indo- 
European languages, the words corresponding to 
the Latin pater and mater do not permit this 
lisaee.... 


* * * 


The effect upon the meaning of words of the 
division of society into distinct classes has been 
frequently noted by the authors who have dealt 
with semantics, and Mr. Bréal, in particular, has 
analyzed it with great precision: 


Insofar as a civilization gains in variety and wealth, 
the occupations, the actions, the interests that confine 
social life are allocated among different groups of 
men: neither the state of mind, nor the direction of 
activity are the same for the priest, the soldier, the 
politician, the farmer. Though they have inherited the 
same language, words are, for each of these men, 
colored with a specific shade of meaning, which sticks 
and finally becomes fixed to them. ... When the word 
operation is uttered by a surgeon, we see a patient, a 
wound, instruments for cutting and slicing; if it is 
spoken by a military man, we think of armies in the 
field; if it is a businessman speaking, we understand 
that we are dealing with capital transfers; . . . Each 
science, each art, each trade, in elaborating its ter- 
minology, marks its imprint upon the words of every- 
day language. (See Essai de sémantique, 3d ed., p. 
285 f.) 


Hence, the crucial fact is that words that have a 
wide application in the general language, when 
used within the smaller groups that compose the 
society, tend to become restricted to a smaller range 
of objects. Mr. Meninger says very aptly (Indo- 
germanische Forschungen, XVIII, 232): “A word 
extends its meaning when it passes from a narrow 
circle to a wider one; it restricts it when it passes 
from a wide circle to a narrower one.” The example 
of the word “operation” illustrates this principle 
well enough to make elaboration unnecessary; at 
any rate, the fact is of common observation. Each 
group of men utilizes the general resources of the 
language in a particular manner. 

It is not only among professional groups that the 
meaning of words becomes more precise. Any 
agglomeration of individuals that has, from any 
standpoint, a particular situation within a given 
society comes to share special knowledge and fol- 
low conventions specific to the small group that it 


temporarily or permanently constitutes; moreover, 
the meaning of a word is defined by the totality of 
the concepts with which the word is associated, and 
the associations vary, of course, according to the 
group where the word is used. The vocabulary of 
women is not identical to that of men: the word 
habiller (to dress) has, in French, a different feeling 
tone among women and among men, because it 
applies to an act having vastly different character 
and importance for each sex. In other cases, it is 
because of etiquette that women use words different 
from those used by men. One may cite, for instance, 
a Servian dialect where women avoid the correct 
word for oxen, Kurjak, used by men, because the 
word has also the meaning of penis and hence they 
use other words. We use, in fact, a special terminol- 
ogy at the army camp, in a student group, in a 
sports group, and, it is important to note, the same 
individuals belong simultaneously or successively to 
several of these groups, so that they fall under 
various influences either all at once or at different 
periods of their lives. 

Men who exercise the same profession have to 
name a great number of objects and concepts for 
which the common language has no nouns because 
they do not enter the sphere of the common man’s 
interests. Many of these word-signs are obtained by 
attributing to certain objects the name of other 
objects with which they have a more or less remote 
resemblance; thus a machine for carrying goes 
under the name of chévre (goat); the English cart 
refers also to a hook for holding the anchor (from 
the claws of the cat, etc.); the intent is merely to 
note vague analogies, and very often instead of 
keeping the word itself, they use a derivative: the 
manette (handle) is different from the main (hand) 
—this process of derivation is the rule in Russian 
where the “beak” of a coffee pot is a nosik and not 
a nos (nose). (See Boyer and Spéranski, Manuel 
de russe, p. 113, n. 4.) 

Whatever the kind of group considered, the 
meaning of words is apt to vary, not only because 
of the particular circumstances in which it is used, 
as happens, for instance, in the case of the word 
“operation,” but also because the group may be 
more or less isolated, more or less closed, more or 
less antonomous from the rest of society. For the 
alteration in the vocabulary is not limited to what is 
required by the very nature of the group: it is in- 
tentionally accentuated by the tendency, shown by 
each group, to signal its independence and its 
unique character. While the influence of the total 
society tends to standardize a language, the influ- 
ence of the particular groups tends to differentiate, 
if not the pronunciation and grammar, which re- 
main basically the same, at least the vocabulary of 
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its individual members. We have here two con- 
tradictory trends, which express, on the one hand, 
characteristics of the general language and, on the 
other, the special role played by particular sub- 
languages, 

The language of particular groups thus became 
jargons, and these jargons may grow into artificial 
languages, through systematic alteration, as, in 
France, the jargon of the butchers, the loucher- 
béme. The fact that this process is found in com- 
pletely different languages shows this to be a very 
general phenomenon. Mr. Chéon describes the 
jargon of the pig-dealers, cereal merchants, sailors, 
singers, etc... . of the Tonking, each of which is a 
deformation of the Annamite language. (See 
Bulletin de V'Ecole Francaise d’Extréme-Orient, 
Vol. XLVI f.) 

The action of the trend toward changed meanings 
in these particular languages is further facilitated by 
several circumstances. In a group of limited mem- 
bership, the same issues are raised again and again; 
the association of ideas are the same among the 
various members; and they understand one another 
without needing many details. What, to an outsider, 
would be obscure, is clear to the group members as 
soon as certain modes of speech and a certain style 
have become current. 

Thus can be explained the characteristic feature 
of change of meaning in slang, which is derivation 
by synonyms. (See Schwab and Guieysse, Mém- 
oires de la Société de Linguistique, VII, 33 f.) If a 
word A has simultaneously two meanings, one, x, in 
the current language, the other, y, in slang, all the 
approximate synonyms of the word A to the mean- 
ing of x in the current language will be accepted 
in slang as having the meaning, y, of slang. For 
instance, if polir (to polish) is used in slang with 
the meaning of to steal—as we already find in 
Villon—one may use in the same way fourbir (to 
furbish), brunir (to darken), nettoyer (to clean); 
if battre (to beat) ever comes in slang to mean 
to mislead, the same meaning will be given to taper 
(to hit), estamper (to stamp in) etc. The necessity 
that words remain unintelligible to the common 
man explains much of the considerable develop- 
ment this process has experienced in slang; but the 
principle itself is not peculiar to slang in the narrow 
sense of the word, and the process is found, more 
or less prevalent, in all the languages of particular 
subgroups. For instance, in a group where adverbs 
such as terribly are used to express what the com- 
mon language means by very, one is led eventually 
to use all the approximate synonyms such as fright- 
fully, horribly, or adverbs of the same ilk in the 
same way... . Such modification in the meaning 
of words through synonymous derivations can be 
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found only in closed groups: the resistance to 
linguistic innovations, normal for the society as a 
whole, can be broken on a particular point, within 
the small group, by the individual member who can 
thus affirm all the better his solidarity with his 
group by differentiating himself linguistically from 
the total society. 

One of the reasons why particular subgroups 
are highly inclined to modify their vocabulary is 
that their constitutive elements frequently are not 
homogeneous from the language standpoint, and 
that, furthermore, they come under outside in- 
fluences. Indeed, the groups which form within a 
society, and notably the professional groups, are 
composed of people who do not come necessarily 
from the same locality, nor from the same region, 
and hence their languages are not quite identical. 
Leaving aside the action of any of these local 
dialects, this lack of homogeneity is, by itself, a 
cause of instability and uncertainty, and it is one 
of the main causes—the main one perhaps—of all 
linguistic changes, those affecting pronunciation 
and grammar as well as those affecting the vocab- 
ulary, those coming under the heading of spon- 
taneous change as well as the instances of borrow- 
ing. 

cae members tend to introduce to us the 
group language forms from their native tongue: 
thus, the language of German students contains 
words from many different dialects; in his Student- 
ensprache (p. 65), Mr. Kluge gives some examples, 
notably the substitution of the Low German Gnote 
for the High German Genosse (companion). Mr. 
Horn makes the same remark with regard to the 
language of the German soldiers in his Soldaten- 
sprache (p. 9f.). In the special tongue of the first 
Christians, the “elder” who was the “priest” was 
called by the word mpeo BuTEepos in Greck; in the 
group of Latin-speaking Christians, which had 
many Hellenic or Hellenized members, the word 
was kept as it was; one says presbiter, which sur- 
vived in French under the form prétre, as well as 
prouvoire in early French. 

The influence of foreign elements is often evi- 
denced by translators. In Armenia the word eréc 
(elder) has thus received the meaning of “priest.” 
Or one may give a foreign meaning to a native 
word: at the time of Knut, the Anglo-Saxon eorl 
(free man who goes to war, noble) Was given the 
meaning of the Scandinavian jarl (viceroy, *gover- 
nor of province), the latter word being recognised 
by the speaker as similar to the English word; under 
the Norman rule, the same eor! was used as equiva- 
lent to the French comte (count), and it is the 
meaning which earl has kept in modern English. 

As a result of this double process of borrowing 
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and translation of foreign terms, the vocabularies 
of particular groups, which are in contact with 
similar groups in other countries, will normally 
present many similitudes—the military vocabu- 
lary, for instance, is approximately the same across 
the width of Europe. 

This uniformity is particularly marked in groups 
made up of scientists, or where science as such 
plays an important role. Scientists who deal with 
ideas that must be given concrete expression are 
very prone to create special vocabularies, which 
spread quickly in their respective countries. And, 
since science is eminently international, the particu- 
lar terms invented by scientists are either repro- 
duced or translated in groups sharing the most 
varied mother tongues. A very good example of 
this process can be seen in the language of the 
Scholastics, which had an eminently European 
character, and to which Europe owes the greatest 
part of whatever unity of vocabulary and meaning 
has emerged from a variety of native tongues... . 

When, as happened relatively frequently 
throughout history, the dominant elements of a 
nation have spoken a language different from that 
of the other groups, the people who approach the 
ruling caste and who, of necessity, learn some of 
its language, will constitute for themselves a vo- 
cabulary containing a good number of foreign 
terms, especially those covering concepts important 
to the caste—the old English word here (army) 
was eliminated in the language of the people who 
worked with the Norman aristocracy, in favor of 
the words of French origin, army and host. 

Within a given language, defined by a given pro- 
nunciation and foremostly by certain grammatical 
forms, there are in reality as many particular vo- 
cabularies as there exist social groups having an 
autonomous existence within the society that speaks 
this language. Each constituted group of men has 
special terms to describe not only what is particular 
to it, but also the numerous things that it shares 
with the members of wider groups in which these 
men also play certain roles. 


* * * 


The changes in meaning that we have discussed 
summarily do not remain confined to their circles 
of origin. Once beyond the boundaries of their par- 
ticular groups, individuals do not escape from the 
habits contracted there, and even when dealing 
with outsiders, they are apt to use words with their 
private group meaning. If these groups have pres- 
tige, such as aristocratic or scientific groups, out- 
siders will enjoy reproducing their customs and 
especially their vocabulary. ... 

The particular meanings that were born in small 
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enclosed groups hence have many occasions to be 
passed on to the common language, through the 
pressure of either fashion or necessity; we have 
here examples of real borrowing that can take place 
inside a given language. 

If words are borrowed by the common language 
only to express the concepts for which they were 
created, there is nothing more to say: they will re- 
main as more or less foreign bodies, as technical 
terms, and act only as accessory elements; this is 
the situation that first drew the attention of lin- 
guists, but its importance is relatively secondary. 

Borrowed words can penetrate the common lan- 
guage and gain current usage only if they undergo 
a change of meaning; precise and rigorous word 
meanings depend upon the small size of a milieu 
where there is community of interests and where 
one does not need to spell out everything in order 
to be understood. Outside of this small milieu that 
gave it its special meaning, the word immediately 
loses precision and tends to become more and more 
vague. Let us take, for instance, the Latin word 
caussa (causa): in the language of the Roman 
courts it meant “a judicial case, a law suit”; pass- 
ing into the common language, it came merely to 
mean an affaire (a matter of business) and finally 
a chose (thing), so that it could be applied not 
only to business but to any object and chose has 
become one of the vaguest terms of the French 
language. The same word borrowed, in a learned 
context, from the particular language of scholars 
with the meaning of “cause,” which was the gen- 
eral meaning of the word in Latin, has also passed 
into the common language, but with a more and 
more indefinite meaning, and it is no longer used 
to designate the efficient cause or the final cause, 
but now signifies any motive of action—“because?” 
is equal to “why?” in the popular language. . . 

Just as use in a particular language determines 
a change in meaning, loans made by the general 
languages to a particular one lead to another 
change, although in a totally different direction. 
And this is but a consequence of the way in which 
the meaning of words is established; Mr. Wundt 
(Sprache, 2d ed., II, 484 ff.) shows that a word 
does not necessarily refer to a general idea: for 
each individual the word refers most often simply 
to certain given objects that are part of his private 
experience. Yet the word is used by other members 
of the community, for whom it refers to other but 
more or less similar objects. Through this process 
it sheds all of its narrowly particular quality and 
keeps only the role of sign for the characteristics 
common to all the objects referred to by this word 
as used in a given social group: the child who 
learns the word dog is naturally prone to apply it 
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exclusively to the dog of the household; it is only as 
he hears the same word applied to other animals 
that he strips it of its concrete character and gives 
it a general value. One sees, from this example, 
that the general value of words is, in large meas- 
ure, a social fact, and that the generality of the 
meaning of a word will often be proportional to 
the size of the group: in the dialect of a village of 
shepherds, the dog is truly the shepherd’s dog; but 
in a language such as French, the word dog ex- 
cludes any special connection to a given breed and 
refers in an abstract way to an animal species. 

It seems, then, that the essential principle of 
change in meaning is to be found in the existence 
of social groupings within the milieu where a lan- 
guage is spoken—in short, in a fact of social struc- 
ture. It would be excessive to pretend that it is pos- 
sible, at the present time, to explain all the trans- 
formations of meaning by this principle; a great 


6. Symbolism 


BY EDWARD SAPIR 


THE TERM SYMBOLISM Covers a great 
variety of apparently dissimilar modes of behavior. 
In its original sense it was restricted to objects 
or marks intended to recall or to direct special at- 
tention to some person, object, idea, event or pro- 
jected activity associated only vaguely or not at all 
with the symbol in any natural sense. By gradual 
extensions of meaning the terms symbol and sym- 
bolism have come to include not merely such trivial 
objects and marks as black balls, to indicate a neg- 
ative attitude in voting, and stars and daggers, to 
remind the reader that supplementary information 
is to be found at the bottom of the page, but also 
more elaborate objects and devices, such as flags 
and signal lights, which are not ordinarily regarded 
as important in themselves but which point to ideas 
and actions of great consequence to society. Such 
complex systems of reference as speech, writing 
and mathematical notation should also be included 
under the term symbolism, for the sounds and 
marks used therein obviously have no meaning in 
themselves and can have significance only for those 
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number of facts would resist this explanation, and 
their interpretation would require arbitrary and 
often farfetched assumptions. The history of words 
is not sufficiently elaborated, in any given language, 
to permit the analysis of all possible cases, showing 
that they can be explained without exception by 
the principle evoked here. Usually it is only by 
extrapolation that it is possible to trace the curve 
followed by the meaning of a word as it continues 
to change. But if it is true that a change in mean- 
ing can only take place if provoked by a specific 
action, and this is the postulate necessary to any 
sound theory of semantics, then the principle out- 
lined here is the only principle known and con- 
ceivable which acts powerfully enough to proceed 
explanations for most of the observed instances of 
change; and, furthermore, the hypothesis is always 
verified when conditions permit following the phe- 
nomenon step by step... . 


who know how to interpret them in terms of that 
to which they refer. A certain kind of poetry is 
called symbolic or symbolistic because its apparent 
content is only a suggestion for wider meanings. In 
personal relations too there is much behavior that 
may be called symbolic, as when a ceremonious 
bow is directed not so much to an actual person as 
to a status which that person happens to fill. The 
psychoanalysts have come to apply the term sym- 
bolic to almost any emotionally charged pattern 
of behavior which has the function of unconscious 
fulfilment of a repressed tendency, as when a per- 
son assumes a raised voice of protest to a perfectly 
indifferent stranger who unconsciously recalls his 
father and awakens the repressed attitude of hos- 
tility toward the father. 

Amid the wide variety of senses in which the 
word is used there seem to emerge two constant 
characteristics. One of these is that tlfe symbol is 
always a substitute for some more closely inter- 
mediating type of behavior, whence it follows that 
all symbolism implies meanings which cannot be 
derived directly from the contexts of experience. 
The second characteristic of the symbol is that it 
expresses a condensation of energy, its actual sig- 
nificance being out of all proportion to the appar- 
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ent triviality of meaning suggested by its mere 
form. This can be seen at once when the mildly 
decorative function of a few scratches on paper is 
compared with the alarming significance of appar- 
ently equally random scratches which are inter- 
preted by a particular society as meaning “murder” 
or “God.” This disconcerting transcendence of 
form comes out equally well in the contrast between 
the involuntary blink of the eye and the crudely 
similar wink which means “He does not know what 
an ass he is, but you and I do.” 

It seems useful to distinguish two main types of 
symbolism. The first of these, which may be called 
referential symbolism, embraces such forms as oral 
speech, writing, the telegraph code, national flags, 
flag signaling and other organizations of symbols 
which are agreed upon as economical devices for 
purposes of reference. The second type of sym- 
bolism is equally economical and may be termed 
condensation symbolism, for it is a highly con- 
densed form of substitutive behavior for direct ex- 
pression, allowing for the ready release of emo- 
tional tension in conscious or unconscious form. 
Telegraphic ticking is virtually a pure example of 
referential symbolism; the apparently meaningless 
washing ritual of an obsessive neurotic, as inter- 
preted by the psychoanalysts, would be a pure exam- 
ple of condensation symbolism. In actual behavior 
both types are generally blended. Thus specific 
forms of writing, conventionalized spelling, pecul- 
iar pronunciations and verbal slogans, while osten- 
sibly referential, easily take on the character of 
emotionalized rituals and become highly important 
to both individual and society as substitutive forms 
of emotional expression. Were writing merely ref- 
erential symbolism, spelling reforms would not be 
so difficult to bring about. 

Symbols of the referential type undoubtedly de- 
veloped later as a class than condensation symbols. 
It is likely that most referential symbolisms go back 
to unconsciously evolved symbolisms saturated with 
emotional quality, which gradually took on a purely 
referential character as the linked emotion dropped 
out of the behavior in question. Thus shaking the 
fist at an imaginary enemy becomes a dissociated 
and finally a referential symbol for anger when no 
enemy, real or imaginary, is actually intended. 
When this emotional denudation takes place, the 
symbol becomes a comment, as it were, on anger 
itself and a preparation for something like lan- 
guage. What is ordinarily called language may have 
had its ultimate root in just such dissociated and 
emotionally denuded cries, which originally re- 
leased emotional tension. Once referential symbol- 
ism had been established as a by-product of be- 
havior, more conscious symbols of reference could 
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be evolved by the copying in abbreviated or simpli- 
fied form of the thing referred to, as in the case of 
pictographic writing. On still more sophisticated 
levels referential symbolism may be attained by 
mere social agreement, as when a numbered check 
is arbitrarily assigned to a man’s hat. The less 
primary and associational the symbolism, the more 
dissociated from its original context, and the less 
emotionalized it becomes, the more it takes on the 
character of true reference. A further condition for 
the rich development of referential symbolism 
must not be overlooked—the increased complexity 
and homogeneity of the symbolic material. This is 
strikingly the case in language, in which all mean- 
ings are consistently expressed by formal patterns 
arising out of the apparently arbitrary sequences of 
unitary sounds. When the material of a symbolic 
system becomes sufficiently varied and yet homo- 
geneous in kind, the symbolism becomes more and 
more richly patterned, creative and meaningful in its 
own terms, and referents tend to be supplied by a 
retrospective act of rationalization. Hence it results 
that such complex systems of meaning as a sentence 
form or a musical form mean so much more than 
they can ever be said to refer to. In highly evolved 
systems of reference the relation between symbol 
and referent becomes increasingly variable or inclu- 
sive. 

In condensation svmbolism also richness of 
meaning grows with increased dissociation. The 
chief developmental difference, however, between 
this type of symbolism and referential symbolism 
is that while the latter grows with formal elabora- 
tion in the conscious, the former strikes deeper and 
deeper roots in the unconscious and diffuses its 
emotional quality to types of behavior or situations 
apparently far removed from the original mean- 
ing of the symbol. Both types of symbols therefore 
begin with situations in which a sign is dissociated 
from its context. The conscious elaboration of form 
makes of such dissociation a system of reference, 
while the unconscious spread of emotional quality 
makes of it a condensation symbol. Where, as in 
the case of a national flag or a beautiful poem, a 
symbolic expression which is apparently one of 
mere reference is associated with repressed emo- 
tional material of great importance to the ego, the 
two theoretically distinct types of symbolic be- 
havior merge into one. One then deals with sym- 
bols of peculiar potency and even danger, for 
unconscious meanings, full of emotional power, 
become rationalized as mere references. 

It is customary to say that society is peculiarly 
subject to the influence of symbols in such emo- 
tionally charged fields as religion and politics. 
Flags and slogans are the type examples in the field 
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of politics, crosses and ceremonial regalia in the 
field of religion. But all culture is in fact heavily 
charged with symbolism, as is all personal behavior. 
Even comparatively simple forms of behavior are 
far less directly functional than they seem to be, 
but include in their motivation unconscious and 
even unacknowledged impulses, for which the be- 
havior must be looked upon as a symbol. Many, 
perhaps most reasons are little more than ex post 
facto rationalizations of behavior controlled by un- 
conscious necessity. Even an elaborate, well docu- 
mented scientific theory may from this standpoint 
be little more than a symbol of the unknown neces- 
sities of the ego. Scientists fight for their theories 
not because they believe them to be true but be- 
cause they wish them to be so. 

It will be useful to give examples of some of the 
less obvious symbolisms in socialized behavior. 
Etiquette has at least two layers of symbolism. On 
a relatively obvious plane of symbolism etiquette 
provides the members of society with a set of rules 
which, in condensed and thoroughly conventional- 
ized form, express society’s concern for its mem- 
bers and their relation to one another. There is 
another level of etiquette symbolism, however, 
which takes little or no account of such specific 
meanings but interprets etiquette as a whole as a 
powerful symbolism of status. From this stand- 
point to know the rules of etiquette is important, 
not because the feelings of friends and strangers 
are becomingly observed but because the manipula- 
tor of the rule proves that he is a member of an 
exclusive group. By reason of the richly developed 
meanings which inhere in etiquette, both positive 
and negative, a sensitive person can actually ex- 
press a more bitter hostility through the frigid 
observance of etiquette than by flouting it on an 
obvious wave of hostility. Etiquette, then, is an un- 
usually elaborate symbolic play in which individ- 
uals in their actual relationships are the players and 
society is the bogus referee. 

Education is also a thoroughly symbolic field of 
behavior. Much of its rationale cannot be tested 
as to direction or value. No one knows or can dis- 
cover just how much Latin, French, mathematics 
or history is good for any particular person to 
acquire. The tests of the attainment of such knowl- 
edge are themselves little more than symbolic ges- 
tures. For the social psychologist education, what- 
ever else it may be or do, stands out as a peculiarly 
massive and well articulated set of symbols which 
express the needs of the individual in society and 
which help him to orient himself in his relations to 
his fellow men. That an individual possesses the 
bachelor’s degree may or may not prove that he 
knows, or once knew, something about Roman 
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history and trigonometry. The important thing 
about his degree is that it helps him to secure a 
position which is socially or economically more 
desirable than some other position which can be 
obtained without the aid of this degree. Society has 
misgivings about the function of specific items in 
the educational process and has to make symbolic 
atonement by inventing such notions as the cultiva- 
tion of the mind. 

It is important to observe that symbolic mean- 
ings can often be recognized clearly for the first 
time when the symbolic value, generally uncon- 
scious or conscious only in a marginal sense, drops 
out of a socialized pattern of behavior and the 
supposed function, which up to that time had been 
believed to be more than enough to explain it and 
keep it going, loses its significance and is seen to 
be little more than a paltry rationalization. Chair- 
manship of a committee, for instance, has symbolic 
value only in a society in which two things are be- 
lieved: that administrative functions somehow 
stamp a person as superior to those who are being 
directed; and that the ideal society is a democratic 
one and that those who are naturally more able 
than others somehow automatically get into posi- 
tions of administrative advantage. Should people 
come to feel that administrative functions are little 
more than symbolic automatisms, the chairman- 
ship of a committee would be recognized as little 
more than a petrified symbol and the particular 
value that is now felt to inhere in it would tend to 
disappear. 

An important field for investigation is that of 
personal symbolisms in the use of cultural patterns. 
Personal symbolisms are often the more valuable 
as they are hidden from consciousness and serve as 
the springs of effective behavior. Interest in a par- 
ticular science may be an elaborately sublimated 
symbol of an unconscious emotional attachment 
to what a man who is significant in one’s personal 
development is believed to be linked up with, such 
as the destruction of religion or the discovery of 
God, these grandiose preferences in turn serving 
as symbols of repressed hate or love. Much chari- 
table endeavor is animated by an unconscious desire 
to peer into lives that one is glad to be unable to 
share. Society itself, perfecting its rigid mechanisms 
of charitable activity, cannot in every case or even 
in the vast majority of cases subject the charitable 
act to a pragmatic critique but must rest content 
for the most part with charity organization as its 
symbolic gesture toward alleviating suffering. Thus 
individual and society, in a never ending interplay 
of symbolic gestures, build up the pyramided struc- 
ture called civilization. In this structure very few 
bricks touch the ground. 
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I-PATTERNS OF CULTURE 


1. Ihe Factors of Social Phenomena 


BY HERBERT SPENCER 


1. THE BEHAVIOR of a single inani- 
mate object depends on the co-operation between 
its own forces and the forces to which it is exposed: 
instance a piece of metal, the molecules of which 
keep the solid state or assume the liquid state, ac- 
cording partly to their natures and partly to the 
heat-waves falling on them. Similarly with any 
groups of inanimate objects. Be it a cart-load of 
bricks shot down, a barrowful of gravel turned 
over, or a boy’s bag of marbles emptied, the behav- 
iour of the assembled masses—here standing in 
a heap with steep sides, here forming one with 
sides much less inclined, and here spreading out 
and rolling in all directions—is in each case deter- 
mined partly by the properties of the individual 
members of the group, and partly by the forces of 
gravitation, impact, and friction, they are subjected 
to. 

It is equally so when the discrete aggregate con- 
sists of organic bodies, such as the members of a 
species. For a species increases or decreases in 
numbers, widens or contracts its habitat, migrates 
or remains stationary, continues an old mode of 
life or falls into a new one, under the combined 
influences of its intrinsic nature and the environing 
actions, inorganic and organic. 

It is thus, too, with aggregates of men. Be it 
rudimentary or be it advanced, every society dis- 
plays phenomena that are ascribable to the char- 
acters of its units and to the conditions under which 
they exist. Here, then, are the factors as primarily 
divided. 

2. These factors are re-divisible. Within each 
there are groups of factors that stand in marked 
contrasts. 

Beginning with the extrinsic factors, we see that 
from the outset several kinds of them are variously 
operative. We have climate; hot, cold, or temperate, 
moist or dry, constant or variable. We have surface; 
much or little of which is available, and the avail- 
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able part of which is fertile in greater or less de- 
gree; and we have configuration of surface, as uni- 
form or multiform. Next we have the vegetal 
productions; here abundant in quantities and kinds, 
and there deficient in one or both. And besides the 
Flora of the region we have its Fauna, which is 
influential in many ways; not only by the numbers 
of its species and individuals, but by the proportion 
between thuse that are useful and those that are 
injurious. On these sets of conditions, inorganic and 
organic, characterizing the environment, primarily 
depends the possibility of social evolution. 

When we turn to the intrinsic factors we have to 
note first, that, considered as a social unit, the indi- 
vidual man has physical traits, such as degrees of 
strength, activity, endurance, which affect the 
growth and structure of the society. He is in every 
case distinguished by emotional traits which aid, 
or hinder, or modify, the activities of the society, 
and its developments. Always, too, his degree of 
intelligence and the tendencies of thought peculiar 
to him, become co-operating causes of social qui- 
escence or social change. 

Such being the original sets of factors, we have 
now to note the secondary or derived sets of fac- 
tors, which social evolution itself brings into play. 

3. First may be set down the progressive mod- 
ifications of the environment, inorganic and or- 
ganic, which societies effect. 

Among these are the alterations of climate caused 
by clearing and by drainage. Such alterations may 
be favourable to social growth, as where a rainy 
region is made less rainy by cutting down forests, 
or a swampy surface rendered more salubrious and 
fertile by carrying off water;* or they may be un- 


* Tt is worth noting that drainage increases what we may 
figuratively call terrestrial respiration; and that on terrestrial 
respiration the lives of land-plants, and therefore of land- 
animals, and therefore of men, depend. Every change of 
atmospheric pressure produces exits or entrances of the 
air into all the interstices of the soil. The depth to which 
these irregular inspirations and expirations reach, is in- 
creased by freedom from water; since interstices occupied 
by water cannot be filled by air. Thus those chemical de- 
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favourable, as where, by destroying the forests, a 
region already dry is made arid: witness the seat 
of the old Semitic civilizations, and, in a less de- 
gree, Spain. 

Next come the changes wrought in the kinds and 
quantities of plant-life over the surface occupied. 
These changes are three-fold. There is the increas- 
ing culture of plants conducive to social growth, 
replacing plants not conducive to it; there is the 
gradual production of better varieties of these use- 
ful plants, causing, in time, great divergences from 
their originals; and there is, eventually, the intro- 
duction of new useful plants. 

Simultaneously go on the kindred changes which 
social progress works in the Fauna of the region. 
We have the diminution or destruction of some or 
many injurious species. We have the fostering of 
useful species, which has the double effect of in- 
creasing their numbers and making their qualities 
more advantageous to society. Further, we have 
the naturalization of desirable species brought 
from abroad. 

It needs but to think of the immense contrast 
between a wolf-haunted forest or a boggy moor 
peopled with wild birds, and the fields covered with 
crops and flocks which eventually occupy the same 
area, to be reminded that the environment, inor- 
ganic and organic, of a society, undergoes a con- 
tinuous transformation during the progress of the 
society; and that this transformation becomes an all- 
important secondary factor in social evolution. 

4. Another secondary factor is the increasing 
size of the social aggregate, accompanied, gener- 
ally, by increasing density. 

Apart from social changes otherwise produced, 
there are social changes produced by simple growth. 
Mass is both a condition to, and a result of, or- 
ganization. It is clear that heterogeneity of structure 
is made possible only by multiplicity of units. Divi- 
sion of labour cannot be carried far where there 
are but few to divide the labour among them. Com- 
plex co-operations, governmental and industrial, 
are impossible without a population large enough 
to supply many kinds and gradations of agents. 
And sundry developed forms of activity, both 
predatory and peaceful, are made practicable only 
by the power which large masses of men furnish. 

Hence, then, a derivative factor which, like the 
rest, is at once a consequence and a cause of social 
progress, is social growth. Other factors co-operate 
to produce this; and this joins other factors in 
working further changes. 

5. Among derived factors we may next note the 


compositions effected by the air that is renewed with every 
fall and rise of the barometer, are extended to a greater 
depth by drainage; and the plant-life depending on such 
decompositions is facilitated. 
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reciprocal influence of the society and its units— 
the influence of the whole on the parts, and of the 
parts on the whole. 

As soon as a combination of men acquires per- 
manence, there begin actions and reactions be- 
tween the community and each member of it, such 
that either affects the other in nature. The control 
exercised by the aggregate over its units, tends ever 
to mould their activities and sentiments and ideas 
into congruity with social requirements; and these 
activities, sentiments, and ideas, in so far as they 
are changed by changing circumstances, tend to re- 
mould the society into congruity with themselves. 

In addition, therefore, to the original nature of 
the individuals and the original nature of the so- 
ciety they form, we have to take into account the 
induced natures of the two. Eventually, mutual 
modification becomes a potent cause of transforma- 
tion in both. 

6. Yet a further derivative factor of extreme 
importance remains. I mean the influence of the 
super-organic environment—the action and reac- 
tion between a society and neighbouring societies. 

While there exist only small, wandering, unor- 
ganized hordes, the conflicts of these with one 
another work no permanent changes of arrange- 
ment in them. But when there have arisen the def- 
inite chieftainships which frequent conflicts tend 
to initiate, and especially when the conflicts have 
ended in subjugations, there arise the rudiments 
of political organization; and, as at first, so after- 
wards, the wars of societies with one another have 
all-important effects in developing social structures, 
or rather, certain of them. For I may here, in pass- 
ing, indicate the truth to be hereafter exhibited in 
full, that while the industrial organization of a so- 
ciety is mainly determined by its inorganic and 
organic environments, its governmental organiza- 
tion is mainly determined by its super-organic en- 
vironment—by the actions of those adjacent so- 
cieties with which it carries on the struggle for 
existence. 

7. There remains in the group of derived factors 
One more, the potency of which can scarcely be 
over-estimated. I mean that accumulation of super- 
organic products which we commonly distinguish 
as artificial, but which, philosophically considered, 
are no less natural than all other products of evolu- 
tion. There are several orders of these¢> 

First come the material appliances, which, be- 
ginning with roughly-chipped flints, end in the 
complex automatic tools of an engine-factory 
driven by steam; which from boomerangs rise to 
eighty-ton guns; which from huts of branches and 
grass grow to cities with their palaces and cathe- 
drals. Then we have language, able at first only to 
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eke out gestures in communicating simple ideas, 
but eventually becoming capable of expressing in- 
volved conceptions with precision. While from 
that stage in which it conveys thoughts only by 
sounds to one or a few persons, we pass through 
picture-writing up to steam-printing: multiplying 
indefinitely the numbers communicated with, and 
making accessible in voluminous literatures the 
ideas and feelings of countless men in various 
places and times. Concomitantly there goes on the 
development of knowledge, ending in science. Nu- 
meration on the fingers grows into far-reaching 
mathematics; observation of the moon’s changes 
leads in time to a theory of the solar system; and 
there successively arise sciences of which not even 
the germs could at first be detected. Meanwhile 
the once few and simple customs, becoming more 
numerous, definite, and fixed, end in systems of 
laws. Rude superstitions initiate elaborate mythol- 
ogies, theologies, cosmogonies. Opinion getting em- 
bodied in creeds, gets embodied, too, in accepted 
codes of ceremony and conduct, and in established 
social sentiments. And then there slowly evolve also 
the products we call esthetic; which of themselves 
form a highly-complex group. From necklaces of 
fishbones we advance to dresses elaborate, gorgeous, 
and infinitely varied; out of discordant war-chants 
come symphonies and operas; cairns develop into 
magnificent temples; in place of caves with rude 
markings there arise at length galleries of paintings; 
and the recital of a chief’s deeds with mimetic ac- 
companiment gives origin to epics, dramas, lyrics, 
and the vast mass of poetry, fiction, biography, and 
history. 

These various orders of super-organic products, 
each developing within itself new genera and spe- 
cies while growing into a larger whole, and each 
acting on the other orders while reacted on by 
them, constitute an immensely-voluminous, im- 
mensely-complicated, and immensely-powerful set 
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of influences. During social evolution they are ever 
modifying individuals and modifying society, while 
being modified by both. They gradually form what 
we may consider either as a non-vital part of the 
society itself, or else as a secondary environment, 
which eventually becomes more important than the 
primary environments—so much more important 
that there arises the possibility of carrying on a high 
kind of social life under inorganic and organic con- 
ditions which originally would have prevented it. 

8. Such are the factors in outline. Even when 
presented under this most general form, the com- 
bination of them is seen to be of an involved kind. 

Recognizing the primary truth that social phe- 
nomena depend in part on the natures of the indi- 
viduals and in part on the forces the individuals 
are subject to, we see that these two fundamentally- 
distinct sets of factors, with which social changes 
commence, give origin to other sets as social 
changes advance. The pre-established environing 
influences, inorganic and organic, which are at first 
almost unalterable, become more and more altered 
by the actions of the evolving society. Simple 
growth of population brings into play fresh causes 
of transformation that are increasingly important. 
The influences which the society exerts on the na- 
tures of its units, and those which the units exert 
on the nature of the society, incessantly co-operate 
in creating new elements. As societies progress in 
size and structure, they work on one another, now 
by their war-struggles and now by their industrial 
intercourse, profound metamorphoses. And the 
ever-accumulating, ever-complicating super-or- 
ganic products, material and mental, constitute a 
further set of factors which become more and more 
influential causes of change. So that, involved as 
the factors are at the beginning, each step in ad- 
vance increases the involution, by adding factors 
which themselves grow more complex while they 
grow more powerful. 
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2. On Biological and Cultural Factors 


BY FRANZ BOAS 


THE SCIENCE of anthropology has 
grown up from many distinct beginnings. At an 
early time men were interested in foreign countries 
and in the lives of their inhabitants. Herodotus re- 
ported to the Greeks what he had seen in many 
lands. Caesar and Tacitus wrote on the customs of 
the Gauls and Germans. In the middle ages Marco 
Polo, the Venetian, and Ibn Batuta, the Arab, told 
of the strange peoples of the Far East and of 
Africa. Later on, Cook’s journeys excited the in- 
terest of the world. From these reports arose grad- 
ually a desire to find a general significance in the 
multifarious ways of living of strange peoples. In 
the eighteenth century Rousseau, Schiller and 
Herder tried to form, out of the reports of travelers, 
a picture of the history of mankind. More solid 
attempts were made about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when the comprehensive works of 
Klemm and Waitz were written. 

Biologists directed their studies towards an un- 
derstanding of the varieties of human forms. Lin- 
naeus, Blumenbach, Camper are a few of the names 
that stand out as early investigators of these prob- 
lems, which received an entirely new stimulus when 
Darwin’s views of the instability of species were 
accepted by the scientific world. The problem of 
man’s origin and his place in the animal kingdom 
became the prime subject of interest. Darwin, 
Huxley and Haeckel are outstanding names repre- 
senting this period. Still more recently the intensive 
study of heredity and mutation has given a new 
aspect to inquiries into the origin and meaning of 
race. 

The development of psychology led to new prob- 
lems presented by the diversity of the racial and 
social groups of mankind. The question of mental 
characteristics of races, which at an earlier period 
had become a subject of discussion with entirely 
inadequate methods—largely stimulated by the 
desire to justify slavery—was taken up again with 
the more refined technique of experimental psy- 
chology, and particular attention is now being paid 
to the mental status of primitive man and of mental 
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life under pathological conditions. The methods of 
comparative psychology are not confined to man 
alone, and much light may be thrown on human 
behavior by the study of animals. The attempt is 
being made to develop a genetic psychology. 

Finally sociology, economics, political science, 
history and philosophy have found it worth while 
to study conditions found among alien peoples in 
order to throw light upon our modern social 
processes. 

With this bewildering variety of approaches, all 
dealing with racial and cultural forms, it seems 
necessary to formulate clearly what the objects are 
that we try to attain by the study of mankind. 

We may perhaps best define our objective as the 
attempt to understand the steps by which man has 
come to be what he is, biologically, psychologically 
and culturally. Thus it appears at once that our 
material must necessarily be historical material, 
historical in the widest sense of the term. It must 
include the history of the development of the bodily 
form of man, his physiological functions, mind 
and culture. We need a knowledge of the chrono- 
logical succession of forms and an insight into the 
conditions under which changes occur. Without 
such data progress seems impossible and the funda- 
mental question arises as to how such data can be 
obtained. 

Ever since Lamarck’s and Darwin’s time the 
biologist has been struggling with this problem. 
The complete paleontological record of the de- 
velopment of plant and animal forms is not avail- 
able. Even in favorable cases gaps remain that 
cannot be filled on account of the lack of inter- 
mediate forms. For this reason indirect proofs must 
be resorted to. These are based partly on similari- 
ties revealed by morphology and interpreted as 
proof of genetic relationship, partly on morpho- 
logical traits observed in prenatal life, which sug- 
gest relationship between forms that as adults 
appear quite distinct. : 

Caution in the use of morphological similarities 
is required, because there are cases in which similar 
forms develop in genetically unrelated groups, as 
in the marsupials of Australia, which show re- 
markable parallelism with higher mammal forms, 
or in the white-haired forms of the Arctic and of 
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high altitudes, which occur independently in many 
genera and species, or in the blondness and other 
abnormal hair forms of domesticated mammals 
which develop regardless of their genetic relations. 

As long as the paleontological record is incom- 
plete we have no way of reconstructing the history 
of animals and plants except through morphology 
and embryology. 

This is equally true of man, and for this reason 
the eager search for early human and prehuman 
forms is justified. The finds of the remains of the 
Pithecanthropus in Java, the Sinanthropus in China, 
of the Heidelberg jaw and of the later types of the 
glacial period are so many steps advancing our 
knowledge. It requires the labors of the enthusiastic 
explorer to furnish us with the material that must 
be interpreted by careful morphological study. The 
material available at the present time is sadly frag- 
mentary. It is encouraging to see that it is richest 
in all those countries in which the interest in the 
paleontology of man has been keenest, so that we 
may hope that with the increase of interest in new 
fields the material on which to build the evolution- 
ary history of man will be considerably increased. 

It is natural that with our more extended knowl- 
edge of the evolutionary history of the higher 
mammals certain points stand out that will direct 
the labors of the explorer. Thus on the basis of our 
knowledge of the distribution of ape forms, nobody 
would search for the ancestors of humanity in the 
New World, although the question when the earliest 
migration of man into America took place is still 
one of the problems that is prominent in researches 
on the paleontology of the glacial period of 
America. 

The skeletal material of later periods is more 
abundant. Still it is difficult to establish definitely 
the relation of early skeletal remains and of modern 
races, because many of their most characteristic 
traits are found in the soft parts of the body that 
have not been preserved. Furthermore, the transi- 
tions from one race to another are so gradual that 
only extreme forms can be determined with any 
degree of definiteness. 

On account of the absence of material elucidat- 
ing the history of modern races, it is not surprising 
that for many years anthropologists have en- 
deavored to classify races, basing their attempts on 
a variety of traits, and that only too often the results 
of these classifications have been assumed as ex- 
pressions of genetic relationship, while actually they 
have no more than a descriptive value, unless their 
genetic significance can be established. If the same 
metric proportions of the head recur in all races 
they cannot be a significant criterion of fundamen- 
tal racial types, although they may be valuable 
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indications of the development of local strains 
within a racial group. If, on the other hand, a 
particular hair form is a trait well-nigh universal 
in extensive groups of mankind, and one that does 
not recur in other groups, it will in all probability 
represent an ancient hereditary racial trait, the more 
so, if it occurs in a geographically continuous area. 
It is the task of the anthropologist to search out 
these outstanding traits and to remember that the 
exact measurement of features which are not ex- 
clusive racial characteristics will not answer the 
problems of the evolution of fundamental types, 
but can be taken only as an indication of independ- 
ent, special modifications of late origin within the 
large racial groups. 

From this point of view the general question of 
the occurrence of parallel development in gen- 
etically unrelated lines assumes particular impor- 
tance. We have sufficient evidence to show that 
morphological form is subject to environmental in- 
fluences that in some cases will have similar effects 
upon unrelated forms. Even the most skeptical 
would admit this for size of the body. 

Changes due to environment that occur under 
our eyes, such as minute changes in size and pro- 
portion of the body, are probably not hereditary, 
but merely expressions of the reaction of the body 
to external conditions and subject to new adjust- 
ments under new conditions. 

However, one series of changes, brought about 
by external conditions are undoubtedly hereditary. 
I mean those developing in domestication. No 
matter whether they are due to survival of aberrant 
forms or directly conditioned by domestication, 
they are found in similar ways in all domesticated 
animals, and because man possesses all these char- 
acteristics he proves to be a domesticated form. 
Eduard Hahn was probably the first to point out 
that man lives like a domesticated animal; the 
morphological points were emphasized by Eugen 
Fischer, B. Klatt and myself. 

The solution of the problem of the origin of races 
must rest not only on classificatory studies and on 
those of the development of parallel forms, but also 
on the consideration of the distribution of races, of 
early migrations and consequent intermingling or 
isolation. 

On account of the occurrence of independent 
development of parallel forms it seems important 
to know the range of variant local forms that 
originate in each race, and it might seem plausible 
that races producing local variants of similar types 
are closely related. Thus Mongoloids and Euro- 
peans occasionally produce similar forms in regions 
so wide apart that it would be difficult to interpret 
them as effects of intermingling. 
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The biological foundations of conclusions based 
on this type of evidence are, to a great extent, 
necessarily speculative. Scientific proof would re- 
quire a knowledge of the earliest movements of 
mankind, an intimate acquaintance with the con- 
ditions under which racial types may throw off 
variants and the character and extent of variations 
that may develop as mutants. 

The solution of these problems must extend be- 
yond morphological description of the race as a 
whole. Since we are dealing to a great extent with 
forms determined by heredity, it seems indispen- 
sable to found the study of the race as a whole on 
that of the component genetic lines and of their 
variants, and on inquiries into the influence of 
environment and_,selection upon bodily form and 
function. The race must be studied not as a whole 
but in its genotypical lines as developing under 
varying conditions. 

In the study of racial forms we are too much 
inclined to consider the importance of races accord- 
ing to the number of their representatives. This is 
obviously an error, for the important phenomenon 
is the occurrence of stable morphological types, not 
the number of individuals representing each. The 
numerical strength of races has changed enor- 
mously in historic times, and it would be quite 
erroneous to attribute an undue importance to the 
White race or to the East Asiatics, merely because 
they have outgrown in numbers all other racial 
types. Still, in descriptive classifications the local 
types of a large race are given undue prominence 
over the less striking subdivisions of lesser groups. 
As an example, I might mention Huxley’s divisions 
of the White race as against his divisions of other 
races. 

We are interested not only in the bodily form of 
races but equally in the functioning of the body, 
physiologically as well as mentally. The problems 
presented by this class of phenomena present par- 
ticular difficulties on account of the adjustability of 
function to external demands, so that it is an ex- 
ceedingly precarious task to distinguish between 
what is determined by the biological make-up of 
the body and what depends upon external con- 
ditions. Observations made on masses of individuals 
in different localities may be explained equally well 
by the assumption of hereditary racial characteris- 
tics and by that of changes due to environmental 
influences. A mere description of these phenomena 
will never lead to a result. Different types, areas, 
social strata and cultures exhibit marked differences 
in physiological and mental function. A dogmatic 
assertion that racial type alone is responsible for 
these differences is a pseudo-science. An adequate 
treatment requires a weighing of the diverse factors. 
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Investigators are easily misled by the fact that the 
hereditary, biologically determined endowment of 
an individual is intimately associated with the func- 
tioning of his body. This appears most clearly in 
cases of bodily deficiency or of unusually favorable 
bodily development. It is quite a different matter to 
extend this observation over whole populations or 
racial groups in which are represented a great 
variety of hereditary lines and individuals, for the 
many forms of bodily make-up found in each group 
allow a great variety of functioning. Hereditary 
characteristics are pronounced in genetic lines, but 
a population—or to use the technical term, a pheno- 
type—is not a genetic line and the great variety of 
genotypes within a race forbids the application 
of results obtained from a single hereditary line to 
a whole population in which the diversity of the 
constituent lines is bound to equalize the distribu- 
tion of diverse genetic types in the populations 
considered. I have spoken so often on this subject 
that you will permit me to pass on to other 
questions. 

While paleontological evidence may give us a 
clue to the evolution of human forms, only the 
most superficial evidence can be obtained for the 
development of function. A little may be inferred 
from size and form of the brain cavity and that of 
the jaw, in so far as it indicates the possibility of 
articulate speech. We may obtain some informa- 
tion on the development of erect posture, but the 
physiological processes that occurred in past gen- 
erations are not accessible to observation. All the 
conclusions that we may arrive at are based on very 
indirect evidence. 

The mental life of man also can be studied ex- 
perimentally only among living races. It is, how- 
ever, possible to infer some of its aspects by what 
past generations have done. Historical data permit 
us to study the culture of past times, in a few local- 
ities, as in the eastern Mediterranean area, India, 
China as far back as a few thousand years—and a 
limited amount of information on the mental life 
of man may be obtained from these data. We may 
even go farther back and extend our studies over 
the early remains of human activities. Objects of 
varied character, made by man and belonging to 
periods as early as the Quaternary, have been found 
in great quantities, and their study reveals at least 
certain aspects of what man has beerf*able to do 
during these times. ; 

The data of prehistoric archeology reveal with 
progress of time a decided branching out of human 
activities. While from earliest periods nothing re- 
mains but a few simple stone implements, we see 
an increasing differentiation of form of implements 
used by man. During the Quaternary the use of 
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fire had been discovered, artistic work of high 
esthetic value had been achieved, and painted 
records of human activities had been made. Soon 
after the beginning of the recent geological period 
the beginnings of agriculture appear and the prod- 
ucts of human labor take on new forms at a rapidly 
accelerating rate. While in early Quaternary times 
we do not observe any change for thousands of 
years, so that the observer might imagine that the 
products of human hands were made according to 
an innate instinct, like the cells of a beehive, the 
rapidity of change becomes the greater the nearer 
we approach our time, and at an early period we 
recognize that the arts of man cannot be instinc- 
tively determined, but are the cumulative result of 
experience. 

It has often been claimed that the very primitive- 
ness of human handiwork of early times proves 
organic mental inferiority. This argument is cer- 
tainly not tenable, for we find in modern times 
isolated tribes living in a way that may well be 
paralleled with early conditions. A comparison of 
the psychic life of these groups does not justify 
the belief that their industrial backwardness is due 
to a difference in the types of organism, for we 
find numbers of closely related races on the most 
diverse levels of cultural status. This is perhaps 
clearest in the Mongoloid race, where by the side 
of the civilized Chinese are found the most prim- 
itive Siberian tribes, or in the American group, 
where the highly developed Maya of Yucatan and 
the Aztecs of Mexico may be compared with the 
primitive tribes of our western plateaus. Evidently 
historic and prehistoric data give us little or no 
information on the biological development of the 
human mind. 

How little the biological, organic determinants 
of culture can be inferred from the state of culture 
appears clearly if we try to realize how different 
the judgment of racial ability would have been at 
various periods of history. When Egypt flourished, 
northern Europe was in primitive conditions, com- 
parable to those of American Indians or African 
Negroes, and yet northern Europe of our day has 
far outdistanced those people, who at an earlier 
time were the leaders of mankind. An attempt to 
find biological reasons for these changes would 
necessitate innumerable unprovable hypotheses re- 
garding changes of the biological make-up of these 
peoples, hypotheses that could be invented only for 
the purpose of sustaining an unproved assumption. 

A safer mode of approaching the problems at 
issue would seem to lie in the application of experi- 
mental psychology which might enable us to deter- 
mine the psychophysical and also some of the 
mental characteristics of various races. As in the 
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case of biological inquiry it would be equally 
necessary in this study to examine genotypical lines 
rather than populations, because so many different 
lines are contained in the mass. 

A serious difficulty is presented by the depend- 
ence of the results of all psychophysical or mental 
tests upon the experiences of the individual who is 
the subject of the tests. His experiences are largely 
determined by the culture in which he lives. I am 
of the opinion that no method can be devised by 
which this all-important element is eliminated, but 
that we always obtain a result which is a mixed 
impression of culturally determined influences and 
of bodily build. For this reason I quite agree with 
those critical psychologists who acknowledge that 
for most mental phenomena we know only Euro- 
pean psychology and no other. 

In the few cases in which the influence of culture 
upon mental reaction of populations has been in- 
vestigated it can be shown that culture is a much 
more important determinant than bodily build. I 
repeat that in individuals a somewhat close relation 
between mental reaction and bodily build may be 
found, which is all but absent in populations. Under 
these circumstances it is necessary to base the in- 
vestigation of the mental life of man upon a study 
of the history of cultural forms and of the inter- 
relations between individual mental life and culture. 

This is the subject-matter of cultural anthropol- 
ogy. It is safe to say that the results of the extensive 
materials amassed during the last fifty years do not 
justify the assumption of any close relation between 
biological types and form of culture. 

As in the realm of biology our inferences must 
be based on historical data, so it is in the investiga- 
tion of cultures. Unless we know how the culture 
of each group of man came to be what it is, we 
cannot expect to reach any conclusions in regard 
to the conditions controlling the general history of 
culture. 

The material needed for the reconstruction of 
the biological history of mankind is insufficient on 
account of the paucity of remains and the dis- 
appearance of all soft, perishable parts. The ma- 
terial for the reconstruction of culture is ever so 
much more fragmentary because the largest and 
most important aspects of culture leave no trace 
in the soil; language, social organization, religion— 
in short, everything that is not material—vanishes 
with the life of each generation. Historical informa- 
tion is available only for the most recent phases of 
cultural life and is confined to those peoples who 
had the art of writing and whose records we can 
read. Even this information is insufficient because 
many aspects of culture find no expression in lit- 
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erature. Is it then necessary to resign ourselves and 
to consider the problem as insoluble? 

In biology we supplement the fragmentary 
paleontological record with data obtained from 
comparative anatomy and embryology. Perhaps an 
analogous procedure may enable us to unravel some 
of the threads of cultural history. 

There is one fundamental difference between 
biological and cultural data which makes it im- 
possible to transfer the methods of the one science 
to the other. Animal forms develop in divergent 
directions, and an intermingling of species that 
have once become distinct is negligible in the whole 
developmental history. It is otherwise in the domain 
of culture. Human thoughts, institutions, activities 
may spread from one social unit to another. As 
soon as two groups come into close contact their 
cultural traits will be disseminated from the one 
to the other. 

Undoubtedly there are dynamic conditions that 
mould in similar forms certain aspects of the mor- 
phology of social units. Still we may expect that 
these will be overlaid by extraneous elements that 
have no organic relation to the dynamics of inner 
change. 

This makes the reconstruction of cultural history 
easier than that of biological history, but it puts the 
most serious obstacles in the way of discovering the 
inner dynamic conditions of change. Before mor- 
phological comparison can be attempted the ex- 
traneous elements due to cultural diffusion must be 
eliminated. 

When certain traits are diffused over a limited 
area and absent outside of it, it seems safe to assume 
that their distribution is due to diffusion. In some 
rare cases even the direction of diffusion may be 
determined. If Indian corn is derived from a 
Mexican wild form and is cultivated over the larger 
part of the two Americas we must conclude that its 
cultivation spread from Mexico north and south; 
if the ancestors of African cattle are not found in 
Africa, they must have been introduced into that 
continent. In the majority of cases it is impossible 
to determine with certainty the direction of diffu- 
sion. It would be an error to assume that a cultural 
trait had its original home in the area in which it is 
now most strongly developed. Christianity did not 
originate in Europe or America. The manufacture 
of iron did not originate in America or northern 
Europe. It was the same in early times. We may be 
certain that the use of milk did not originate in 
Africa, nor the cultivation of wheat in Europe. 

For these reasons it is well-nigh impossible to 
base a chronology of the development of specific 
cultures on the observed phenomena of diffusion. 
In a few cases it seems justifiable to infer from 
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the worldwide diffusion of a particular cultural 
achievement its great antiquity. This is true when 
we can prove by archeological evidence its early 
occurrence. Thus, fire was used by man in early 
Quaternary times. At that period man was already 
widely scattered over the world and we may infer 
that either the use of fire was carried along by him 
when he migrated to new regions or that it spread 
rapidly from tribe to tribe and soon became the 
property of mankind. This method cannot be gen- 
eralized, for we know of other inventions of ideas 
that spread with incredible rapidity over vast areas. 
An example is the spread of tobacco over Africa, as 
soon as it was introduced on the coast. 

In smaller areas attempts at chronological re- 
construction are much more uncertain. From a 
cultural center in which complex forms have 
developed, elements may radiate and impress them- 
selves upon neighboring tribes, or the more com- 
plex forms may develop on an old, less differen- 
tiated basis. It is seldom possible to decide which 
one of these alternatives offers the correct inter- 
pretation. 

Notwithstanding all these difficulties, the study 
of geographical] distribution of cultural phenomena 
offers a means of determining their diffusion. The 
outstanding result of these studies has been the 
proof of the intricate interrelation of people of all 
parts of the world. Africa, Europe and the greater 
part of Asia appear to us as a cultural unit in which 
one area cannot be entirely separated from the 
rest. America appears as another unit, but even 
the New World and the Old are not entirely in- 
dependent of each other, for lines of contact have 
been discovered that connect northeastern Asia and 
America. 

As in biological investigations the problem of 
parallel independent development of homologous 
forms obscures that of genetic relationship, so it 
is in cultural inquiry. If it is possible that analogous 
anatomical forms develop independently in ge- 
netically distinct lines, it is ever so much more 
probable that analogous cultural forms develop in- 
dependently. It may be admitted that it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to give absolutely indisputable proof 
of the independent origin of analogous cultural 
data. Nevertheless, the distribution of isolated cus- 
toms in regions far apart hardly admits of the 
argument that they were transmitted from tribe to 
tribe and lost in intervening territory. It is well 
known that in our civilization current scientific 
ideas give rise to independent and synchronous 
inventions. In an analogous way primitive social 
life contains elements that lead to somewhat similar 
forms in many parts of the world. Thus the depend- 
ence of the infant upon the mother necessitates at 
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least a temporary difference in the mode of life of 
the sexes and makes woman less movable than man. 
The long dependence of children on their elders 
leaves also an inevitable impress upon social form. 
Just what these effects will be depends upon circum- 
stances. Their fundamental cause will be the same 
in every case. 

The number of individuals in a social unit, the 
necessity or undesirability of communal action for 
obtaining the necessary food supply constitute dy- 
namic conditions that are active everywhere and 
that are germs from which analogous cultural 
behavior may spring. 

Besides these, there are individual cases of in- 
ventions or ideas in lands far apart that cannot be 
proved to be historically connected. The fork was 
used in Fiji and invented comparatively recently in 
Europe; the spear, projected by a thong wound 
spirally about the shaft, was used on the Admiralty 
Islands and in ancient Rome. In some cases the 
difference in time makes the theory of a transfer 
all but unthinkable. This is the case, for instance, 
with the domestication of mammals in Peru, the 
invention of bronze in Peru and Yucatan and that 
of the zero in Yucatan. 

Some anthropologists assume that, if a num- 
ber of cultural phenomena agree in regions far 
apart, these must be due to the presence of an 
exceedingly ancient substratum that has been pre- 
served notwithstanding all the cultural changes that 
have occurred. This view is not admissible without 
proof that the phenomena in question remain stable 
not only for thousands of years, but even so far 
back that they have been carried by wandering 
hordes from Asia to the extreme southern end of 
South America. Notwithstanding the great tenacity 
of cultural traits, there is no proof that such extreme 
conservatism ever existed. The apparent stability of 
primitive types of culture is due to our lack of his- 
torical perspective. They change much more slowly 
than our modern civilization, but wherever arche- 
ological evidence is available we do find changes 
in time and space. A careful investigation shows 
that those features that are assumed as almost ab- 
solutely stable are.constantly undergoing changes. 
Some details may remain for a long time, but the 
general complex of culture cannot be assumed to 
retain its character for a very long span of time. 
We see people who were agricultural become 
hunters, others change their mode of life in the 
opposite direction. People who had totemic or- 
ganization give it up, while others take it over from 
their neighbors. 

It is not a safe method to assume that all anal- 
ogous cultural phenomena must be historically 
related. It is necessary to demand in every case 
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proof of historical relation, which should be the 
more rigid the less evidence there is of actual recent 
or early contact. 

In the attempt to reconstruct the history of mod- 
ern races we are trying to discover the earlier forms 
preceding modern forms. An analogous attempt has 
been demanded of cultural history. To a limited 
extent it has succeeded. The history of inventions 
and the history of science show to us in course of 
time constant additions to the range of inventions, 
and a gradual increase of empirical knowledge. On 
this basis we might be inclined to look for a single 
line of development of culture, a thought that was 
pre-eminent in anthropological work of the end of 
the past century. 

The fuller knowledge of to-day makes such a 
view untenable. Cultures differ like so many species, 
perhaps genera, of animals, and their common basis 
is lost forever. It seems impossible, if we disregard 
invention and knowledge, the two elements just 
referred to, to bring cultures into any kind of con- 
tinuous series. Sometimes we find simple, some- 
times complex, social organizations associated with 
crude inventions and knowledge. Moral behavior, 
except in so far as it is checked by increased under- 
standing of social needs, does not seem to fall into 
any order. 

It is evident that certain social conditions are in- 
compatible. A hunting people, in which every family 
requires an extended territory to insure the needed 
food supply, cannot form large communities, al- 
though it may have intricate rules governing 
marriage. Life that requires constant moving about 
on foot is incompatible with the development of a 
large amount of personal property. Seasonal food 
supply requires a mode of life different from a reg- 
ular, uninterrupted food supply. 

The interdependence of cultural phenomena 
must be one of the objects of anthropological in- 
quiry, for which material may be obtained through 
the study of existing societies. 

Here we are compelled to consider culture as a 
whole, in all its manifestations, while in the study 
of diffusion and of parallel development the charac- 
ter and distribution of single traits are more com- 
monly the objects of inquiry. Inventions, economic 
life, social structure, art, religion, morals are all 
interrelated. We ask in how far are they determined 
by environment, by the biological character of the 
people, by psychological conditions, by historical 
events or by general laws of interrelation. 

It is obvious that we are dealing here with a dif- 
ferent problem. This is most clearly seen in our 
use of language. Even the fullest knowledge of the 
history of language does not help us to understand 
how we use language and what influence language 
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has upon our thought. It is the same in other phases 
of life. The dynamic reactions to cultural environ- 
ment are not determined by its history, although 
they are a result of historical development. His- 
torical data do give us certain clues that may not be 
found in the experience of a single generation. Still, 
the psychological problem must be studied in living 
societies. 

It would be an error to claim, as some anthropol- 
ogists do, that for this reason historical study is 
irrelevant. The two sides of our problem require 
equal attention, for we desire to know not only the 
dynamics of existing societies, but also how they 
came to be what they are. For an intelligent under- 
standing of historical processes a knowledge of 
living processes is as necessary as the knowledge 
of life processes for the understanding of the evolu- 
tion of life forms. 

The dynamics of existing societies are one of the 
most hotly contested fields of anthropological 
theory. They may be looked at from two points of 
view, the one, the interrelations between various 
aspects of cultural form and between culture and 
natural environment; the other the interrelation be- 
tween individual and society. 

Biologists are liable to insist on a relation between 
bodily build and culture. We have seen that evi- 
dence for such an interrelation has never been 
established by proofs that will stand serious crit- 
icism. It may not be amiss to dwell here again on 
the difference between races and individuals. The 
hereditary make-up of an individual has a certain 
influence upon his mental behavior. Pathological 
cases are the clearest proof of this. On the other 
hand, every race contains so many individuals of 
different hereditary make-up that the average differ- 
ences between races freed of elements determined 
by history cannot readily be ascertained, but appear 
as insignificant. It is more than doubtful whether 
differences free of these historic elements can ever 
be established. 

Geographers try to derive all forms of human 
culture from the geographical environment in 
which man lives. Important though this may be, 
we have no evidence of a creative force of environ- 
ment. All we know is that every culture is strongly 
influenced by its environment, that some elements 
of culture cannot develop in an unfavorable geo- 
graphical setting, while others may be advanced. It 
is sufficient to see the fundamental differences of 
culture that thrive one after another in the same 
environment, to make us understand the limitations 
of environmental influences. The aborigines of 
Australia live in the same environment in which the 
White invaders live. The nature and location of 
Australia have remained the same during human 
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history, but they have influenced different cultures. 
Environment can affect only an existing culture, 
and it is worth while to study its influence in detail. 
This has been clearly recognized by critical geog- 
raphers, such as Hettner. 

Economists believe that economic conditions 
control cultural forms. Economic determinism is 
proposed as against geographic determinism. Un- 
doubtedly the interrelation between economics and 
other aspects of culture is much more immediate 
than that between geographical environment and 
culture. Still it is not possible to explain every fea- 
ture of cultural life as determined by economic 
status. We do not see how art styles, the form of 
ritual or the special form of religious belief could 
possibly be derived from economic forces. On the 
contrary, we see that economics and the rest of 
culture interact as cause and effect, as effect and 
cause. 

Every attempt to deduce cultural forms from a 
single cause is doomed to failure, for the various 
expressions of culture are closely interrelated and 
one cannot be altered without having an effect upon 
all the others. Culture is integrated. It is true that 
the degree of integration is not always the same. 
There are cultures which we might describe by a 
single term, that of modern democracies as indi- 
vidualistic-mechanical; or that of a Melanesian 
island as individualization by mutual distrust; or 
that of our Plains Indians as overvaluation of inter- 
tribal warfare. Such terms may be misleading, 
because they overemphasize certain features, still 
they indicate certain dominating attitudes. 

Integration is not often so complete that all con- 
tradictory elements are eliminated. We rather find 
in the same culture curious breaks in the attitudes 
of different individuals, and, in the case of varying 
situations, even in the behavior of the same indi- 
vidual. 

The lack of necessary correlations between 
various aspects of culture may be illustrated by the 
cultural significance of a truly scientific study of 
the heavenly bodies by the Babylonians, Maya and 
by Europeans during the Middle Ages. For us the 
necessary correlation of astronomical observations 
is with physical and chemical phenomena; for them 
the essential point was their astrological signifi- 
cance, i.e., their relation to the fate of man, an 
attitude based on the general historically con- 
ditioned culture of their times. ’ 

These brief remarks may be sufficient to indicate 
the complexity of the phenomena we are studying, 
and it seems justifiable to question whether any 
generalized conclusions may be expected that will 
be applicable everywhere and that will reduce the 
data of anthropology to a formula which may be 
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applied to every case, explaining its past and pre- 
dicting its future. 

I believe that it would be idle to entertain such 
hopes. The phenomena of our science are so indi- 
vidualized, so exposed to outer accident that no set 
of laws could explain them. It is as in any other 
science dealing with the actual world surrounding 
us. For each individual case we can arrive at an 
understanding of its determination by inner and 
outer forces, but we cannot explain its individuality 
in the form of laws. The astronomer reduces the 
movement of stars to laws, but unless given an un- 
explainable original arrangement in space, he can- 
not account for their present location. The biologist 
may know all the laws of ontogenesis, but he cannot 
explain by their means the accidental forms they 
have taken in an individual species, much less those 
found in an individual. 

Physical and biological laws differ in character 
on account of the complexity of the objects of their 
study. Biological laws can refer only to biological 
forms, as geological laws can refer only to the 
forms of geological formations. The more com- 
plex the phenomena, the more special will be the 
laws expressed by them. 

Cultural phenomena are of such complexity that 
it seems to me doubtful whether valid cultural laws 
can be found. The causal conditions of cultural 
happenings lie always in the interaction between 
individual and society, and no classificatory study 
of societies will solve this problem. The morpho- 
logical classification of societies may call to our 
attention many problems. It will not solve them. In 
every case it is reducible to the same source, 
namely, the interaction between individual and 
society. 

It is true that some valid interrelations between 
general aspects of cultural life may be found, such 
as between density and size of the population con- 
stituting a community and industrial occupations; or 
solidarity and isolation of a small population and 
their conservatism. These are interesting as static 
descriptions of cultural facts. Dynamic processes 
also may be recognized, such as the tendency of 
customs to change their significance according to 
changes in culture. Their meaning can be under- 
stood only by a penetrating analysis of the human 
elements that enter into each case. 

In short, the material of anthropology is such 
that it needs must be a historical science, one of 
the sciences the interest of which centers in the 
attempt to understand the individual phenomena 
rather than in the establishment of general laws 
which, on account of the complexity of the mate- 
rial, will be necessarily vague and, we might almost 
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say, so self-evident that they are of little help to a 
real understanding. 

The attempt has been made too often to formu- 
late a genetic problem as defined by a term taken 
from our own civilization, either based on analogy 
with forms known to us or contrasted to those with 
which we are familiar. Thus concepts, like war, 
the idea of immortality, marriage regulations, have 
been considered as units and general conclusions 
have been derived from their forms and distribu- 
tions. It should be recognized that the subordina- 
tion of all such forms, under a category with which 
we are familiar on account of our own cultural ex- 
perience, does not prove the historical or sociologi- 
cal unity of the phenomenon. The ideas of im- 
mortality differ so fundamentally in content and 
significance that they can hardly be treated as a 
unit and valid conclusions based on their occur- 
tence cannot be drawn without detailed analysis. 

A critical investigation rather shows that forms 
of thought and action which we are inclined to 
consider as based on human nature are not gen- 
erally valid, but characteristic of our specific cul- 
ture. If this were not so, we could not understand 
why certain aspects of mental life that are charac- 
teristic of the Old World should be entirely or al- 
most entirely absent in aboriginal America. An 
example is the contrast between the fundamental 
idea of judicial procedure in Africa and America; 
the emphasis on oath and ordeal as parts of judicial 
procedure in the Old World, their absence in the 
New World. 

The problems of the relation of the individual to 
his culture, to the society in which he lives have 
received too little attention. The standardized an- 
thropological data that inform us of customary 
behavior, give no clue to the reaction of the indi- 
vidual to his culture, not to an understanding of 
his influence upon it. Still, here lie the sources of 
a true interpretation of human behavior. It seems 
a vain effort to search for sociological laws dis- 
regarding what should be called social psychology, 
namely, the reaction of the individual to culture. 
They can be no more than empty formulas that can 
be imbued with life only by taking account of 
individual behavior in cultural settings. 

Society embraces many individuals varying in 
mental character, partly on account of their bio- 
logical make-up, partly due to the special social 
conditions under which they have grown up. Never- 
theless, many of them react in similar ways, and 
there are numerous cases in which we can find a 
definite impress of culture upon the behavior of 
the great mass of individuals, expressed by the same 
mentality. Deviations from such a type result in 
abnormal social behavior and, although throwing 
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light upon the iron hold of culture upon the average 
individual, are rather subject-matter for the study 
of individual psychology than of social psychology. 

If we once grasp the meaning of foreign cultures 
in this manner, we shall also be able to see how 
many of our lines of behavior that we believe to be 
founded deep in human nature are actually ex- 
pressions of our culture and subject to modification 


3. On Culture 


BY ALFRED L. KROEBER 


PRIMARY, it seems to me, is the recog- 
nition of culture as a “level” or “order” or “emer- 
gent” of natural phenomena, a level marked by a 
certain distinctive organization of its characteristic 
phenomena. The emergence of phenomena of life 
from previous inorganic existence is the presumably 
earliest and most basic segregation of an order or 
level. Such emergence does not mean that physical 
and chemical processes are abrogated but that new 
organizations occur on the new level: organic mani- 
festations, which need study in their own right or 
biologically, as well as physicochemically, because 
they possess a certain, though not an absolute, au- 
tonomy. For instance, phenomena of reproduction 
are intelligible, only on the organic level, in organic 
terms. Since Lloyd Morgan, many biologists have 
argued for this partial autonomy of the organic. A 
superorganic or superindividual social level was as- 
serted, adumbrated, or implied by Spencer, Tarde, 
and Durkheim. Recognition of a supra-societal level 
of culture goes back to Spencer, who spoke of the 
immensely powerful accumulation of superorganic 
products commonly called “artificial” which consti- 
tute a secondary environment more important than 
the primary one; though in practice Spencer oper- 
ated rather scantily on this level. Anthropologists 
have, on the whole, dealt more outrightly with cul- 
tural phenomena than any other group of scientists 
or scholars but have tended to concern themselves 
with its manifestations while taking it for granted. 
Tylor defined culture, Boas estimated very justly 
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with changing culture. Not all our standards are 
categorically determined by our quality as human 
beings, but may change with changing circum- 
stances. It is our task to discover among all the 
varieties of human behavior those that are common 
to all humanity. By a study of the universality and 
variety of cultures anthropology may help us to 
shape the future course of mankind. 


many of its properties and influences, but the thesis 
of a distinctive cultural level interested neither of 
them. Indeed, it has largely been left to myself and 
then to Leslie White to propound it explicitly. 

The risk in a high degree of consciousness of a 
separate order is that of going on to reify its organi- 
zation and phenomena into an autonomous sort of 
substance with its own inner forces—life, mind, so- 
ciety, or culture. I have probably at times in the past 
skirted such lapsing and have at any rate been 
charged with mysticism. However, mysticism is by 
no means a necessary ingredient of level recogni- 
tion. The value of the recognition is largely method- 
ological. It is only by a de facto cultural approach to 
cultural phenomena that some of their most funda- 
mental properties can be ascertained. How far such 
a “pure” approach can be pursued without explicit 
consciousness of it probably varies according to 
personal factors. However, if one is going to be 
broadly theoretical or philosophic about culture, it 
seems to me that its acceptance as a distinctive order 
of phenomena in nature cannot be evaded. 

In second place I would put the related principle 
that it is of the nature of culture to be heavily con- 
ditioned by its own cumulative past, so that the most 
fruitful approach to its understanding is a historical 
one. I recognize the distinction of nomothetic and 
idiographic method, but not as an absolute dichot- 
omy between science as investigation of nature and 
history as the study of man or spirit or culture. Both 
approaches, I hold, contrariwise, can be applied to 
any level of phenomena—as the simple example of 
historical sciences like astronomy and geology 
shows—and should ultimately be applied. But on 
the basic inorganic level it is the mathematically 
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formulable, experimentally verifiable, analytic ap- 
proach that is most immediately rewarding. On the 
upper levels, especially on the uppermost one of 
culture, it is the qualitative and the contextual asso- 
ciations of phenomena that are important, and isola- 
tion of specific causal factors tends to be both diffi- 
cult and, so far as we can see, of less significance. 
After all, the history of a particular civilization has 
obvious meaning; the history of a particular stone 
on the beach, or even of a particular volcano as 
such, has very little meaning as history. The signifi- 
cance of pebbles or volcanoes is as examples of proc- 
esses that form or produce them. A “physics” or 
“physiology” of culture would be desirable enough 
and may ultimately and gradually be attainable. But 
to transfer the method of the physicochemical sci- 
ences of the inorganic to culture would be a fallacy. 
By eliminating the history of a cultural situation, we 
cut off its largest component or dimension. 

The essential quality of the historical approach as 
a method of science I see as its integration of phe- 
nomena into an ever widening phenomenal context, 
with as much preservation as possible—instead of 
analytic resolution—of the qualitative organization 
of the phenomena dealt with. The context includes 
the placing in space and time and therefore, when 
knowledge allows, in sequence. But I see narrative 
as incidental rather than as essential to the method 
of history in the wider sense. Recognition of quality 
and of organizing pattern seems much more impor- 
tant. This is unorthodox but appears to me to be 
cardinal. 

All history, whether political or stellar, recon- 
structs. The reconstruction is part of the charac- 
teristic process of integration into context. Lin- 
guists, who operate with sharper intellectual tools 
than most of us, have always felt free to reconstruct. 
Organic evolutionists reconstruct and interpolate; 
their findings would otherwise be but sorry tatters. 
Similarly, the history of human culture is being re- 
constructed—in part by archaeological exploration, 
in part by recognition of cultural forms and pat- 
terns, in part by growing understanding of cultural 
process. Developed further, this last can grow into a 
nomothetic or procéssual analytic “science” of cul- 
ture complementary to its “history” as just defined. 

Patterns or configurations or Gestalts are what it 
seems most profitable and productive to distinguish 
and formulate in culture. On this point I stand with 
Ruth Benedict, although I differ from her in prac- 
tice at several points. I agree with her that the for- 
mulation of whole-culture patterns of quality is de- 
sirable and worth while. I agree also that one kind of 
whole-culture characterization is in psychological 
terms of temperament or ethos; but this should not 
abrogate or displace formulations in cultural terms. 
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I also hold that her proceeding from whole-cultural 
characterizations to consideration of the effects of 
cultures on their members as regards conformity 
and deviancy passes on to a separate set of problems 
which have returned largely to a subcultural level. 
Finally, I advocate going on from Benedict’s essen- 
tially static and nonhistorical conception of cultures 
to considerations of both stylistic and whole-culture 
flow, as in the historic “configurations” or profiles 
of movement which I have tried to define for certain 
cultural activities. These remarks are made less in 
stricture of Benedict than by way of ready defini- 
tion. I recognize my affinity to her. 

That values constitute an essential ingredient of 
culture is coming to be increasingly accepted. That 
they are subjectively held is nothing to prevent their 
being objectively described, examined for their in- 
terassociations, and compared. After all, ideologies 
and religious beliefs are subjective too. What prob- 
ably brought it about that values were shied off from 
so long in culture studies is their affective side. A 
myth or a dogma can be stated in coherent form, 
where a value is often a quality of suffusion of some- 
thing else. Nevertheless, values are too integral in 
culture to be left out of consideration. 

The principle of cultural relativism has long been 
standard anthropological doctrine. It holds that any 
cultural phenomenon must be understood and eval- 
uated in terms of the culture of which it forms part. 
The corresponding assumption in the organic field 
is so obvious that biologists have scarcely troubled 
to formulate it. The difference is that we, the stu- 
dents of culture, live in our culture, are attached to 
its values, and have a natural human inclination to 
become ethnocentric over it, with the result that, if 
unchecked, we would perceive, describe, and evalu- 
ate other cultures by the forms, standards, and val- 
ues of our own, thus preventing fruitful comparison 
and classification. Realization of relativism can be 
shocking to the tender-minded, through taking away 
the affective security which seeming absolutes ren- 
der. Basically, of course, relativism is no more than 
desire for inquiry coupled with readiness to undergo 
unrestricted comparison. 

Beyond this, there is a real and profounder prob- 
lem: that of fixed, pan-human, if not absolute, val- 
ues. This problem is only beginning to come to the 
consciousness of anthropologists, who have perhaps 
done most to stress the relativistic principle. It is 
touched only by implication in the present book. 
My conviction is that value-judgments as between 
the values of different cultures are possible, though 
not by any majority poll or with absolute finality, 
and probably with a pluralistic outcome. It is not to 
be expected that any one culture will differ from all 
other imperfect ones in having developed perfect 
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values. The important requisite in this problem of 
transcending values would seem, paradoxically, to 
be prolonged and increasingly deep comparison of 
value-systems—in other words, of cultures. The 
more prematurely this balancing comparison is 
abandoned in favor of a choice between value-sys- 
tems, the shallower will such choice be, the greater 
the risk of a naive return to ethnocentrism in the 
guise of a determination of more-than-relative val- 
ues. 

The recurrent insistence on comparison in the 
foregoing paragraphs may have been noted and 
may recall “the comparative method” of nineteenth- 
century anthropologists. The difference is that these 
earlier students too often disregarded and violated 
the natural, actual context of the phenomena they 
compared, in their ardor of developing logical but 
speculative constructs which they considered evolu- 
tionary. The comparison here advocated respects 
both the structural and the historical context of the 
cultural phenomena dealt with, in much the way 
that truly evolutionary biologists respect context 
structurally and historically in their organic phe- 
nomena. 

Culture-wholes present a series of problems: as 
to their distinctness or continuity, for instance; as 
to their degree of internal consistency or integration 
and its nature; and as to what makes for such dis- 
continuities and integrations as they possess. An- 
thropologists have acquired considerable skill in 
presenting culture-wholes of tribal size as discrete 
units—also in tracing the passage of material and 
forms between cultures; but they have concerned 
themselves little with the problems of outward seg- 
regation and inner consistency, especially of large 
civilizations. Interest among other students, while 
occasionally vivid, has been spottily rare and di- 
verse. I am convinced that this somewhat special set 
of problems forms part of those on the general na- 
ture of culture. 

Any theory that specializes on culture must of 
course recognize that, in the case of man, society 
and culture always co-occur, so that the phenomena 
available necessarily have both a social and a cul- 
tural aspect. Since societies comprise individuals 
and especially since individuals are heavily shaped 
by their culture, there is also a third aspect or factor 
immediately involved in the phenomena, that of 
psychology or personality—apart from more re- 
mote considerations, such as the biological nature 
of people and the subhuman environment in which 
they operate. It is of course possible to try to study 
the cultural, social, and psychological aspects simul- 
taneously and interwoven, as they occur. Such a 
meshed understanding is obviously the broadest and 
is therefore desirable in principle. However, it is 
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also much the most difficult to attain, because more 
variable factors are involved. Also it is plain that the 
most valid and fruitful synthesis, other things being 
equal, must be the one which is based on the most 
acute preceding analysis. Such analysis is going to 
be more effective if directed at an isolable set of 
factors than at several interacting ones. Premature 
and short-circuiting synthesizing is thus avoided by 
discrimination between the aspects or levels that 
come associated in phenomena, and by unraveling, 
out of the snarl with which actuality presents us, the 
factors of one level at a time and seeing how far they 
can be traced as such, before retying them into a 
web of larger understanding with the other strands. 

The level which I have personally chosen or be- 
come addicted to is the cultural one. This is not the 
only way of proceeding, but it is my way, and it 
seems the most consistent with an integrative-con- 
textual or “historical” approach. It is hard to judge 
one’s self, but I do seem more consciously and sin- 
gle-heartedly to separate out the purely cultural as- 
pects and individual factors, than, for instance, my 
American colleagues Boas, Lowie, Radin, Linton, 
Spier, Redfield, or Murdock, and certainly more 
than Hallowell or Kluckhohn or Mead, or than 
British anthropologists such as Evans-Pritchard, 
Firth, Forde, or Nadel. This is a limitation, but it 
also results in certain gains. Thus the kind of gen- 
eral problems I treated in Configurations of Cul- 
tural Growth could hardly have been even defined 
except in terms of assuming races and individuals 
to be uniform in mass effect. Thereafter, it was pos- 
sible to explore more clearly the “movements” and 
“behavior” of the civilizational phenomena treated. 
The questions of how the civilizations of Asia and 
Europe have been interdependent in their develop- 
ment and to what degree the cultures of native 
America are derivative from those of Eurasia are 
particular problems of historical fact and are not in 
themselves general or theoretical. But they are cer- 
tainly broad problems which may have import on 
theory. And it is plain that they can be settled only 
on cultural and environmental evidence, since indi- 
vidual psychological considerations are evidently so 
remote as to be practically irrelevant, and so are 
“social” phenomena except for their cultural facies. 

It is because of this bent or warp that I came to 
realize the significance of the simultageity of many 
inventions and discoveries. In the historical process 
of cultural development, an invention is a single act 
or event and, within a given situation, likely to be 
more or less inevitable. It is only from the point of 
view of the several individuals involved that simul- 
taneity and co-occurrence exist. The distinction is 
simple enough, once the concept of culture has been 
grasped. It was long in being made because of the 
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conventional historical habit of treating general 
sociocultural factors and individual personal factors 
on the single amalgamated or undifferentiated level 
on which the phenomena of history are ordinarily 
received, perceived, and dealt with. 

Similarly, the clustering of great minds, which 
has been recognized as a fact for two thousand 
years, though as a wanton one, takes on a meaning 
in terms of culture. Genius is seen as a product 
which is a function of cultural growth. This growth, 
in developing a style-like pattern, evokes or releases 
the required innate individual talents or creative 
abilities which presumably are always potentially 
present in larger quantity than utilized. As the pat- 
tern is realized, a culmination is attained; with its 
exhaustion, decline sets in, until a new pattern is 
evolved. With this culture-level approach, we have 
at least made a beginning of understanding how 
civilizations come to be and develop, instead of 
merely taking them for granted as miracles or acci- 
dents or deriving them from impossibly remote 
causes like physical environment. 

The phenomena of fashion, again, seem wholly 
random until approached from the angle of super- 
personal—impersonal, one might almost say—style 
patterns of culture. Stimulus diffusion is a concept 
for probing certain intercultural similarities whose 
historic connection is tenuous or lost. One or more 
individuals necessarily enter each situation, but only 
as a cog in the mechanism of intercultural transfer, 
stimulus, and creativity. 

It is true that, in the study of culture by deliberate 
suppression of individuals as individuals, the ele- 
ment of human behavior is also eliminated. One in- 
vestigates, provisionally, the interrelation of collec- 
tive and patterned products of the behavior of per- 
sonalities, with these personalities and their behav- 
ior no longer taken into account. For myself, I have 
carried out this methodological suppression with- 
out qualms. Having begun with an interest in the 
forms of culture, I remained interested in the con- 
tinued development of ways of analyzing the rela- 
tions of these forms. The injection into anthropol- 
ogy of the concept of behavior, first developed as a 
corrective in the internal emancipation or purifica- 
tion of psychology, sprang from quite different mo- 
tives and touched me little or belatedly. Writers of 
history, it is true, have always dealt with behavior in 
treating of individuals and events, just as they have 
implicitly dealt with culture in recognizing institu- 
tions. But, as has already been said, historians thrive 
on eating and digesting their phenomena raw. Those 
who want culture as such have to smelt it out of an 


ore. 
The cultural view is not only collective, it is also 
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almost inevitably long-range, because the dimen- 
sion of time adds so much, imparting to the phe- 
nomena the quality of dynamism or flow or growth. 
This is why archaeology has so wide and persistent 
an appeal. The element of antiquity in its discover- 
ies directly stimulates the imagination with over- 
tones of elapsement and change; and, before long, 
historic problems formulate themselves. As these 
are prosecuted, individuals necessarily recede from 
sight, and even their collective behavior, no longer 
observable, becomes only remotely inferable. Time 
and decay have strained out, from what was once 
lived by human beings, almost everything but the 
cultural forms that archaeology restores. From the 
angle of culture, archaeological data come ready 
to hand as the purest there are, with language 
probably second. In archaeology facts are certainly 
less mixed, not only than in history, but than in 
ethnography. 

With long range, the individual, even the out- 
standing one, necessarily fades from view, just as, 
even in synchronous collocation of nations, he be- 
gins to shrink. It is only now and then that an 
Alexander, Jenghiz Khan, Napoleon, or Hitler 
stands out as a landmark in the collective sub- 
mergence. With this recognition, a deterministic 
view tends to creep in. Before long, one finds him- 
self a determinist, like Tolstoy. I was consciously 
so, for decades. I am less sure now. When one has 
acquired the habit of viewing the millennial sweeps 
and grand contours, and individuals have shrunk 
to insignificance, it is very easy to deny them con- 
sequential influence, even any influence—and there- 
with one stands in the gateway of belief in unde- 
fined immanent forces; a step more, and the forces 
have become mysterious. But from close by, at the 
moment, it is the individuals that loom as active; 
and no viewing them as blind controlled pawns, 
still less as wound-up clockworks, really helps to 
understand their activities. Actually, of course, the 
question of free or determined will is a metaphysi- 
cal, theological, ethical, or practical one. It has 
apparently no scientific answer and is therefore 
not a scientific question. After all, I might have 
realized this long ago instead of in 1948. My own 
theory of “deterministic” pattern realization and 
exhaustion contains a concealed factor of striving 
and will, in the individuals through whom the real- 
ization is achieved. A creative urge and spark 
must be accorded them, and potentialities of the 
same to all men, no matter how much the concept 
of creativity has in the past been abused and vul- 
garized, and may at the outset set on edge the teeth 
of scholar and scientist. A good modern definition 
of “creativity,” probably in terms of cultural values 
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relativistically and precisely conceived, and at any 
rate with all “spirituality” wholly excluded, is a 
genuine desideratum. 

For that matter, my old comparison of culture 
to a coral reef should have warned me against too 
facile a determinism. To the geologist, as to the 
mariner, the reef is a massive, ancient accumulation 
of secretions, a great product and influence in its 
own right. But it concerns the zodlogist as a collec- 
tion of living polyps, resting on reef but making 
more reef through their physiologies. The free will 
of a polyp may be minute and his individuation 
somewhat limited, but his activity is definite. 

This brings us to the troublesome question of 
causes in culture. My opinions have varied on this 
matter; and I am still not too sure precisely where 
I stand. About 1917, I thought I stood at the thresh- 
old of glimpsing vague, grand forces of pre-desti- 
nation, not so different perhaps from the “fate” 
that Spengler was soon to proclaim. Thirty years 
later, I was not so sure that cause could be found, 
or was worth looking for, in cultural situations. 
On some points I seem to have had strong intuitions 
early, almost as a boy; such as that all search for 
“origins” is vain, and that alleged simple, specific 
causes for cultural and historical phenomena, 
whether particular or general, were almost certain 
to be false. I am still sure of these two things. Also 
I am convinced that, on the cultural level and in 
any “historic” approach as defined above, recogni- 
tion of pattern is the suitable and fruitful aim of 
nearer understanding. Causation should not be 
denied because it is hard to determine; but to put 
its isolation into the forefront of endeavor, as if we 
were operating in old-fashioned mechanics, is 
naive. Spengler, with all his dogmatism and maniac 
exaggeration, was not wholly wide of the mark 
when he rejected nineteenth-century causality for 
culture and its history. And his “destiny,” if de- 
flated of its absolutism and quality of tragic doom 
—it is already externally nonteleological—shrivels 
to something not too different from the larger pat- 
terning of culture-wholes. 

One other thing is clear. Much more of the cul- 
ture native to any given group is the product not 
of that living population but of its preceding gen- 
erations. Likewise, the majority of the content of 
any culture has normally been developed by other 
groups and introduced and accepted. These facts do 
not seriously matter when attention is focused on 
momentary or short-term changes, on social inter- 
relations within the group, or on personality de- 
velopments, because in such considerations old and 
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recent components of the culture tend to function 
and to be reacted to alike. In any diachronic ap- 
proach, however, or in any broadly comparative 
or contextual one, age does enter into considera- 
tion, and the majority of the impinging causality is 
therefore somewhat like an iceberg—below the sur- 
face of the present. With ancient and recent, out- 
side and internal, factors all at work and of an 
indefinitely great variety of ages and proveniences, 
it is easy to see why the causality of cultures, 
viewed historically, should be both intricate and 
diffuse. 

Finally, while culture is essentially limited to man 
and is the only order of phenomena so limited, it is 
as much a part of nature as any other phenomenal 
order or level, and, in spite of its highly special 
properties, it must always be construed as within 
nature. Moreover, being distinctive of man to a 
greater degree than the society and mind which 
man shares with other animals, culture is that 
aspect of him which almost surely will be most 
significant of the determination and understanding 
of man’s place in nature as that place and relation 
gradually become worked out more clearly. An- 
thropology is recognized and admitted as a natural 
science not so much because it includes that hu- 
man branch of biology called “physical” or “racial 
anthropology” but really rather because of its very 
nonbiological, extra-somatic portion concerned 
with culture. This cultural segment of the science 
of man is the larger, is much the more distinctive, 
and is dominant, and therefore calls urgently for 
more avowed treatment as part of nature. As a 
mere animal, cultureless man was one of many, 
and not of the strongest; with culture, he began, 
and has continued increasingly, to dominate life 
on the planet and to control its future. Therewith 
the evolutionary lead has clearly passed from the 
organic order to the cultural order. It seems more 
than questionable whether any wholly genetically 
based new forms of life can ever overcome the com- 
petitive head-start already conferred on us by our 
culture. All this is part of a natural process and 
must increasingly be seen in the context of nature. 

On the other side, much of culture, especially its 
history, its values, and its indispensable symbolic 
mechanism of speech, have long been studied, even 
though often anthropocentrically, by the scholars 
in the humanities. This body of intensive, organized 
knowledge is not only lying available; it is waiting 
to be absorbed into the naturocentric context of 
natural science. The obvious bridge to that absorp- 
tion is acceptance of the concept of culture. 
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4, On the Mores 


BY WILLIAM GRAHAM SUMNER 


Difference between Mores and Some Cog- 
nate Things.—Products of intentional investigation 
or of rational and conscious reflection, projects for- 
mally adopted by voluntary associations, rational 
methods consciously selected, injunctions and pro- 
hibitions by authority, and all specific conventional 
arrangements are not in the mores. They are differ- 
entiated by the rational and conscious element in 
them. We may also make a distinction between 
usages and mores. Usages are folkways which con- 
tain no principle of welfare, but serve convenience 
so long as all know what they are expected to do. 
For instance, Orientals, to show respect, cover the 
head and uncover the feet; Occidentals do the op- 
posite. There is no inherent and necessary connec- 
tion between respect and either usage, but it is an 
advantage that there should be a usage and that 
all should know and observe it. One way is as good 
as another, if it is understood and established. The 
folkways as to public decency belong to the mores, 
because they have real connection with welfare 
which determines the only tenor which they can 
have. The folkways about propriety and modesty 
are sometimes purely conventional and sometimes 
inherently real. Fashions, fads, affectations, poses, 
ideals, manias, popular delusions, follies, and vices 
must be included in the mores. They have charac- 
teral qualities and characteral effect. However friv- 
olous or foolish they may appear to people of an- 
other age, they have the form of attempts to live 
well, to satisfy some interest, or to win some good. 
The ways of advertisers who exaggerate, use tricks 
to win attention, and appeal to popular weakness 
and folly; the ways of journalism; electioneering 
devices; oratorical and dithyrambic extravagances 
in politics; current methods of humbug and sensa- 
tionalism—are not properly part of the mores but 
symptoms of them. They are not products of the 
concurrent and codperative effort of all members 
of the society to live well. They are devices made 
with conscious ingenuity to exert suggestion on the 
minds of others. The mores are rather the under- 
lying facts in regard to the faiths, notions, tastes, 
desires, etc., of that society at that time, to which 
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all these modes of action appeal and of whose 
existence they are evidence. 


By So # 


Ritual—The process by which mores are devel- 
oped and established is ritual. Ritual is so foreign 
to our mores that we do not recognize its power. 
In primitive society it is the prevailing method of 
activity, and primitive religion is entirely a matter 
of ritual. Ritual is the perfect form of drill and of 
the regulated habit which comes from drill. Acts 
which are ordained by authority and are repeated 
mechanically without intelligence run into ritual. 
If infants and children are subjected to ritual they 
never escape from its effects through life. Galton 
says that he was, in early youth, in contact with 
the Mohammedan ritual idea that the left hand is 
less worthy than the right, and that he never over- 
came it. 

* of * 


The Ritual of the Mores.—The mores are social 
ritual in which we all participate unconsciously. 
The current habits as to hours of labor, meal hours, 
family life, the social intercourse of the sexes, pro- 
priety, amusements, travel, holidays, education, the 
use of periodicals and libraries, and innumerable 
other details of life fall under this ritual. Each does 
as everybody does. For the great mass of mankind 
as to all things, and for all of us for a great many 
things, the rule to do as all do suffices. We are led 
by suggestion and association to believe that there 
must be wisdom and utility in what all do. The 
great mass of the folkways give us discipline and 
the support of routine and habit. If we had to form 
judgments as to all these cases before we could act 
in them, and were forced always to act rationally, 
the burden would be unendurable. Beneficent use 
and wont save us this trouble. 


* bs * 


The Mores Have the Authority of Facts——The 
mores come down to us from the past. Each indi- 
vidual is born into them as he is born into the 
atmosphere, and he does not reflect on them, or 
criticise them any more than a baby analyzes the 
atmosphere before he begins to breathe it. Each 
one is subjected to the influence of the mores, and 
formed by them, before he is capable of reasoning 
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about them. It may be objected that nowadays, at 
least, we criticise all traditions, and accept none 
just because they are handed down to us. If we take 
up cases of things which are still entirely or almost 
entirely in the mores. we shall see that this is not 
so. There are sects of free-lovers amongst us who 
want to discuss pair marriage. They are not sim- 
ply people of evil life. They invite us to discuss 
rationally our inherited customs and ideas as to 
marriage, which, they say, are by no means so ex- 
cellent and elevated as we believe. They have never 
won any serious attention. Some others want to 
argue in favor of polygamy on grounds of expedi- 
ency. They fail to obtain a hearing. Others want to 
discuss property. In spite of some literary activity 
on their part, no discussion of property, bequest, 
and inheritance has ever been opened. Property 
and marriage are in the mores. Nothing can ever 
change them but the unconscious and impercepti- 
ble movement of the mores. Religion was originally 
a matter of the mores. It became a societal institu- 
tion and a function of the state. It has now to a 
great extent been put back into the mores. Since 
laws with penalties to enforce religious creeds or 
practices have gone out of use any one may think 
and act as he pleases about religion. Therefore it 
is not now “good form” to attack religion. Infidel 
publications are now tabooed by the mores, and 
are more effectually repressed than ever before. 
They produce no controversy. Democracy is in 
our American mores. It is a product of our physi- 
cal and economic conditions. It is impossible to 
discuss or criticise it. It is glorified for popularity, 
and is a subject of dithyrambic rhetoric. No one 
treats it with complete candor and sincerity. No 
one dares to analyze it as he would aristocracy or 
autocracy. He would get no hearing and would 
only incur abuse. The thing to be noticed in all 
these cases is that the masses oppose a deaf ear to 
every argument against the mores. It is only in so 
far as things have been transferred from the mores 
into laws and positive institutions that there is dis- 
cussion about them or rationalizing upon them. 
The mores contain the norm by which, if we should 
discuss the mores, we should have to judge the 
mores. We learn the mores as unconsciously as we 
learn to walk and eat and breathe. The masses 
never learn how we walk, and eat, and breathe, 
and they never know any reason why the mores are 
what they are. The justification of them is that 
when we wake to consciousness of life we find 
them facts which already hold us in the bonds of 
tradition, custom, and habit. The mores contain 
embodied in them notions, doctrines, and maxims, 
but they are facts. They are in the present tense. 
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They have nothing to do with what ought to be, 
will be, may be, or once was, if it is not now. 
* * * 


The Mores Are Unrecorded.—A society is never 
conscious of its mores until it comes in contact 
with some other society which has different mores, 
or until, in higher civilization, it gets information 
by literature. The latter operation, however, af- 
fects only the literary classes, not the masses, and 
society never consciously sets about the task of 
making mores. In the early stages mores are elastic 
and plastic; later they become rigid and fixed. They 
seem to grow up, gain strength, become corrupt, 
decline, and die, as if they were organisms. The 
phases seem to follow each other by an inherent 
necessity, and as if independent of the reason and 
will of the men affected, but the changes are al- 
ways produced by a strain towards better adjust- 
ment of the mores to conditions and interests of 
the society, or of the controlling elements in it. A 
society does not record its mores in its annals, be- 
cause they are to it unnoticed and unconscious. 
When we try to learn the mores of any age or peo- 
ple we have to seek our information in incidental 
references, allusions, observations of travelers, etc. 
Generally works of fiction, drama, etc., give us 
more information about the mores than historical 
records. It is very difficult to construct from the 
Old Testament a description of the mores of the 
Jews before the captivity. It is also very difficult to 
make a complete and accurate picture of the mores 
of the English colonies in North America in the 
seventeenth century. The mores are not recorded 
for the same reason that meals, going to bed, sun- 
rise, etc., are not recorded, unless the regular course 
of things is broken. 

Inertia and Rigidity of the Mores——We see that 
we must conceive of the mores as a vast system of 
usages, covering the whole of life, and serving all 
its interests; also containing in themselves their 
own justification by tradition and use and wont, 
and approved by mystic sanctions until, by rational 
reflection, they develop their own philosophical and 
ethical generalizations, which are elevated into 
“principles” of truth and right. They coerce and re- 
strict the newborn generation. They do not stimu- 
late to thought, but the contrary. The thinking is 
already done and is embodied in the mores. They 
never contain any provision for their own amend- 
ment. They are not questions, but answers, to the 
problem of life. They present themselves as final 
and unchangeable, because they present answers 
which are offered as “the truth.” No world philoso- 
phy, until the modern scientific world philosophy, 
and that only within a generation or two, has ever 
presented itself as perhaps transitory, certainly in- 
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complete, and liable to be set aside to-morrow by 
more knowledge. No popular world philsophy or 
life policy ever can present itself in that light. It 
would cost too great a mental strain. All the groups 
whose mores we consider far inferior to our own 
are quite as well satisfied with theirs as we are with 
ours. The goodness or badness of mores consists 
entirely in their adjustment to the life conditions 
and the interests of the time and place. Therefore 
it is a sign of ease and welfare when no thought is 
given to the mores, but all codperate in them in- 
stinctively. The nations of southeastern Asia show 
us the persistency of the mores, when the element 
of stability and rigidity in them becomes predom- 
inant. Ghost fear and ancestor worship tend to 
establish the persistency of the mores by dogmatic 
authority, strict taboo, and weighty sanctions. The 
mores then lose their naturalness and vitality. They 
are stereotyped. They lose all relation to expedi- 
ency. They become an end in themselves. They 
are imposed by imperative authority without re- 
gard to interests or conditions (caste, child mar- 
riage, widows). When any society falls under the 
dominion of this disease in the mores it must disin- 
tegrate before it can live again. In that diseased 
state of the mores all learning consists in commit- 
ting to memory the words of the sages of the past 
who established the formule of the mores. Such 
words are “sacred writings,” a sentence of which is 
a rule of conduct to be obeyed quite independently 
of present interests, or of any rational considera- 
tions. 

Persistency.—Asiatic fixity of the mores is ex- 
treme, but the element of persistency in the mores 
is always characteristic of them. They are elastic 
and tough, but when once established in familiar 
and continued use they resist change. They give 
stability to the social order when they are well 
understood, regular, and undisputed. In a new 
colony, with a sparse population, the mores are 
never fixed and stringent. There is great “liberty.” 
As the colony always has traditions of the mores 
of the mother country, which are cherished with 
respect but are never applicable to the conditions 
of a colony, the mores of a colony are hetero- 
geneous and are always in flux. That is because the 
colonists are all the time learning to live in a new 
country and have no traditions to guide them, the 
traditions of the old country being a hindrance. 
Any one bred in a new country, if he goes to an 
old country, feels the “conservatism” in its mores. 
He thinks the people stiff, set in their ways, stupid, 
and unwilling to learn. They think him raw, 
brusque, and uncultivated. He does not know the 
ritual, which can be written in no books, but knowl- 
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edge of which, acquired by long experience, is the 
mark of fit membership in the society. 


a * * 


Variability —No less remarkable than the per- 
sistency of the mores is their changeableness and 
variation. There is here an interesting parallel to 
heredity and variation in the organic world, even 
though the parallel has no significance. Variation 
in the mores is due to the fact that children do not 
perpetuate the mores just as they received them. 
The father dies, and the son whom he has educated, 
even if he continues the ritual and repeats the 
formule, does not think and feel the same ideas 
and sentiments as his father. The observance of 
Sunday; the mode of treating parents, children, 
servants, and wives or husbands; holidays; amuse- 
ments; arts of luxury; marriage and divorce; wine 
drinking,—are matters in regard to which it is easy 
to note changes in the mores from generation to 
generation, in our own times. Even in Asia, when 
a long period of time is taken into account, changes 
in the mores are perceptible. The mores change be- 
cause conditions and interests change. It is found 
that dogmas and maxims which have been current 
do not verify; that established taboos are useless or 
mischievous restraints; that usages which are suit- 
able for a village or a colony are not suitable for 
a great city or state; that many things are fitting 
when the community is rich which were not so 
when it was poor; that new inventions have made 
new ways of living more economical and healthful. 
It is necessary to prosperity that the mores should 
have a due degree of firmness, but also that they 
should be sufficiently elastic and flexible to con- 
form to changes in interests and life conditions. A 
herding or an agricultural people, if it moves into 
a new country, rich in game, may revert to a hunt- 
ing life. The Tunguses and Yakuts did so as they 
moved northwards. In the early days of the settle- 
ment of North America many whites “Indianized”; 
they took to the mode of life of Indians. The 
Iranians separated from the Indians of Hindostan 
and became agriculturists. They adopted a new 
religion and new mores. Men who were afraid of 
powerful enemies have taken to living in trees, lake 
dwellings, caves, and joint houses. Medizval serf- 
dom was due to the need of force to keep the peas- 
ant on his holding, when the holding was really a 
burden to him in view of the dues which he must 
pay. He would have run away if he had not been 
kept by force. In the later Middle Ages the villain 
had a valuable right and property in his holding. 
Then he wanted security of tenure so that he could 
not be driven away from it. In the early period it 
was the duty of the lord to kill the game and pro- 
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tect the peasant’s crops. In the later period it be- 
came the monopoly right of the lord to kill game. 
Thus the life conditions vary. The economic con- 
juncture varies. The conpetition of life varies. The 
interests vary with them. The mores all conform, 
unless they have been fixed by dogma with raystic 
sanctions so that they are ritual obligations, as is, 
in general, the case now in southeastern Asia. The 
rights of the parties, and the right and wrong of 
conduct, after the mores have conformed to new 
life conditions, are new deductions. The philoso- 
phers follow with their systems by which they try 
to construe the whole new order of acts and thoughts 
with reference to some thought fabric which they 
put before the mores, although it was found out 
after the mores had established the relations. In 
the case in which the fixed mores do not conform 
to new interests and needs crises arise. Moses, 
Zoroaster, Manu, Solon, Lycurgus, and Numa are 
either mythical or historical culture heroes, who 
are said to have solved such crises by new “laws,” 
and set the society in motion again. The fiction of 
the intervention of a god or a hero is necessary to 
account for a reconstruction of the mores of the 
ancestors witnout crime. 


* 4% * 


Possibility of Modifying Mores.—The combina- 
tion in the mores of persistency and variability de- 
termines the extent to which it is possible to modify 
them by arbitrary action. It is not possible to change 
them, by any artifice or device, to a great extent, or 
suddenly, or in any essential element; it is possible 
to modify them by slow and long-continued effort 
if the ritual is changed by minute variations. The 
German emperor Frederick II was the most en- 
lightened ruler of the Middle Ages. He was a mod- 
ern man in temper and ideas. He was a statesman 
and he wanted to make the empire into a real state 
of the absolutist type. All the mores of his time 
were ecclesiastical and hierocratic. He dashed him- 
self to pieces against them. Those whom he wanted 
to serve took the side of the papacy against him. 
He became the author of the laws by which the 
civil institutions of the time were made to serve 
ecclesiastical domination. He carried the purpose 
of the crusades to a higher degree of fulfillment 
than they ever reached otherwise, but this brought 
him no credit or peace. The same drift in the 
mores of the time bore down the Albigenses when 
they denounced the church corporation, the hier- 
archy, and the papacy. The pope easily stirred up 
all Europe against them. The current opinion was 
that every state must be a Christian state accord- 
ing to the mores of the time. The people could not 
conceive of a state which could answer its purpose 
if it was not such. But a “Christian state” meant 


one which was in harmony with the pope and the 
ecclesiastical organization. This demand was not af- 
fected by the faults of the organization, or the cor- 
ruption and venality of the hierarchy. The popes 
of the thirteenth century rode upon this tide, over- 
whelming opposition and consolidating their power. 
In our time the state is charged with the service of 
a great number of interests which were then in- 
trusted to the church. It is against our mores that 
ecclesiastics should interfere with those interests. 
There is no war on religion. Religion is recognized 
as an interest by itself, and is treated with more uni- 
versal respect than ever before, but it is regarded 
as occupying a field of its own, and if there should 
be an attempt in its name to encroach on any other 
domain, it would fail, because it would be against 
the mores of our time. 

Russia.—When Napoleon said: “If you scratch 
a Russian you find a Tartar,” what he had perceived 
was that, although the Russian court and the cap- 
ital city have been westernized by the will of the 
tsars, nevertheless the people still cling to the 
strongly marked national mores of their ancestors, 
The tsars, since Peter the Great, have, by their 
policing and dragooning, spoilt one thing without 
making another, and socially Russia is in the ago- 
nies of the resulting confusion. Russia ought to be 
a democracy by virtue of its sparse population and 
wide area of unoccupied land in Siberia. In fact 
all the indigenous and most ancient usages of the 
villages are democratic. The autocracy is exotic 
and military. It is, however, the only institution 
which holds Russia together as a unit. On account 
of this political interest the small intelligent class 
acquiesce in the autocracy. The autocracy imposes 
force on the people to crush out their inherited 
mores, and to force on them western institutions. 
The policy is, moreover, vacillating. At one time 
the party which favored westernizing has prevailed 
at court; at another time the old Russian or pan- 
Slavic party. There is internal discord and repres- 
sion. The ultimate result of such an attempt to 
control mores by force is an interesting question 
of the future. It also is a question which affects 
most seriously the interests of western civilization. 
The motive for the westernizing policy is to get 
influence in European politics. All the interference 
of Russia in European politics is harmful, menac- 
ing, and unjustifiable. She is not, in’ character, a 
European power, and she brings no contribution 
to European civilization, but the contrary. She has 
neither the capital nor the character to enable her 
to execute the share in the world’s affairs which 
she is assuming. Her territorial extensions for two 
hundred years have been made at the cost of her 
internal strength. The latter has never been at all 
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proportioned to the former. Consequently the debt 
and taxes due to her policy of expansion and ter- 
ritorial greatness have crushed her peasant class, 
and by their effect on agriculture have choked the 
sources of national strength. The people are peace- 
ful and industrious, and their traditional mores are 
such that they would develop great productive 
power and in time rise to a strong civilization of a 
truly indigenous type, if they were free to use their 
powers in their own way to satisfy their interests 
as they experience them from the life conditions 
which they have to meet. 

Emancipation in Russia and the United States. — 
In the time of Peter the Great the ancient national 
mores of Russia were very strong and firmly estab- 
lished. They remain to this day, in the mass of the 
population, unchanged in their essential integrity. 
There is, amongst the upper classes, an imitation of 
French ways, but it is unimportant for the nation. 
The autocracy is what makes “Russia,” as a politi- 
cal unit. The autocracy is the apex of a military sys- 
tem, by which a great territory has been gathered 
under one control. That operation has not affected 
the old mores of the people. The tsar Alexander II 
was convinced by reading the writings of the great 
literary coterie of the middle of the nineteenth 
century that serfdom ought to be abolished, and 
he determined that it should be done. It is not in 
the system of autocracy that the autocrat shall have 
original opinions and adopt an independent initia- 
tive. The men whom he ordered to abolish serfdom 
had to devise a method, and they devised one which 
was to appear satisfactory to the tsar, but was to 
protect the interests which they cared for. One is 
reminded of the devices of American politicians to 
satisfy the clamor of the moment, but to change 
nothing. The reform had but slight root in public 
opinion, and no sanction in the interests of the in- 
fluential classes; quite the contrary. The conse- 
quence is that the abolition of serfdom has thrown 
Russian society into chaos, and as yet reconstruc- 
tion upon the new system has made little growth. 
In the United States the abolition of slavery was 
accomplished by the North, which had no slaves 
and enforced emancipation by war on the South, 
which had them. The mores of the South were 
those of slavery in full and satisfactory operation, 
including social, religious, and philosophical no- 
tions adapted to slavery. The abolition of slavery 
in the northern states had been brought about by 
changes in conditions and interests. Emancipation 
in the South was produced by outside force against 
the mores of the whites there. The consequence has 
been forty years of economic, social, and political 
discord. In this case free institutions and mores in 
which free individual initiative is a leading element 


allow efforts towards social readjustment out of 
which a solution of the difficulties will come. New 
mores will be developed which will cover the situa- 
tion with customs, habits, mutual concessions, and 
cooperation of interests, and these will produce a 
social philosophy consistent with the facts. The 
process is long, painful, and discouraging, but it 
contains its own guarantees. 
* * * 


Reforms of Joseph I1.—The most remarkable 
case of a reform attempted by authority, and arbi- 
trary in its method, is that of the reforms attempted 
by Joseph II, emperor of Germany. His kingdoms 
were suffering from the persistence of old institu- 
tions and mores. They needed modernizing. This 
he knew and, as an absolute monarch, he ordained 
changes, nearly all of which were either the aboli- 
tion of abuses or the introduction of real improve- 
ments. He put an end to survivals of medieval 
clericalism, established freedom of worship, made 
marriage a civil contract, abolished class privilege, 
made taxation uniform, and replaced serfdom in 
Bohemia by the form of villanage which existed in 
Austria. In Hungary he ordered the use of the Ger- 
man language instead of Latin, as the civil language. 
Interferences with language act as counter sugges- 
tion. Common sense and expediency were in favor 
of the use of the German language, but the order 
to use it provoked a great outburst of national en- 
thusiasm which sought demonstration in dress, 
ceremonies, and old usages. Many of the other 
changes made by the emperor antagonized vested 
interests of nobles and ecclesiastics, and he was 
forced to revoke them. He promulgated orders 
which affected the mores, and the mental or moral 
discipline of his subjects. If a man came to enroll 
himself as a deist a second time, he was to receive 
twenty-four blows with the rod, not because he was 
a deist, but because he called himself something 
about which he could not know what it is. No 
coffins were to be used, corpses were to be put in 
sacks and buried in quicklime. Probably this law 
was wise from a purely rational point of view, but 
it touched upon a matter in regard to which popu- 
lar sentiment is very tender even when the usage is 
most irrational. “Many a usage and superstition 
was so closely interwoven with the life of the people 
that it could not be torn away by regulation, but 
only by education.” Non-Catholics were given full 
civil rights. None were to be excluded from the 
cemeteries. The unilluminated Jews would have 
preferred that there should be no change in the 
laws. Frederick of Prussia said that Joseph always 
took the second step without having taken the first. 
In the end the emperor revoked all his changes and 
innovations except the abolition of serfdom and 
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religious toleration. Some of his measures were 
gradually realized through the nineteenth century. 
Others are now an object of political effort. 

Adoption of Mores of Another Age.——The Ren- 
aissance was a period in which an attempt was made 
by one age to adopt the mores of another, as the 
latter were known through literature and art. The 
knowledge was very imperfect and mistaken, as in- 
deed it necessarily must be, and the conceptions 
which were formed of the model were almost as 
fantastic as if they had been pure creations of the 
imagination. .. . 

. .. The New England Puritans, in the seven- 
teenth century, tried to build a society on the Bible, 
especially the books of Moses. The attempt was in 
every way a failure. It may well be doubted if any 
society ever existed of which the books referred to 
were a description, and the prescriptions were 
found ill adapted to seventeenth-century facts. The 
mores made by any age for itself are good and 
right for that age, but it follows that they can suit 
another age only to a very limited extent. 

What Changes are Possible —-All these cases go 
to show that changes which run with the mores are 
easily brought about, but that changes which are 
opposed to the mores require long and patient 
effort, if they are possible at all. The ruling clique 
can use force to warp the mores towards some 
result which they have selected, especially if they 
bring their effort to bear on the ritual, not on the 
dogmas, and if they are contented to go slowly. 
The church has won great results in this way, and 
by so doing has created a belief that religion, or 
ideas, or institutions, make mores. The leading 
classes, no matter by what standard they are 
selected, can lead by example, which always affects 
ritual. An aristocracy acts in this way. It suggests 
standards of elegance, refinement, and nobility, and 
the usages of good manners, from generation to 
generation, are such as have spread from the 
aristocracy to other classes. Such influences are un- 
spoken, unconscious, unintentional. If we admit 
that it is possible and right for some to undertake 
to mold the mores of others, of set purpose, we see 
that the limits within which any such effort can 
succeed are very narrow, and the methods by which 
it can operate are strictly defined. The favorite 
methods fail because they do not affect ritual, and 
because they always aim at great results in a short 
time. Above all, we can judge of the amount of 
serious attention which is due to plans for “re- 
organizing society,” to get rid of alleged errors and 
inconveniences in it. We might as well plan to re- 
organize our globe by redistributing the elements 
in it. 

Dissent from the Mores; Group Orthodoxy.— 
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Since it appears that the old mores are mischievous 
if they last beyond the duration of the conditions 
and needs to which they were adapted, and that 
constant, gradual, smooth, and easy readjustment 
is the course of things which is conducive to health- 
ful life, it follows that free and rational criticism 
of traditional mores is essential to societal welfare. 
We have seen that the inherited mores exert a 
coercion on every one born in the group. It follows 
that only the greatest and best can react against the 
mores so as to modify them. It is by no means to be 
inferred that every one who sets himself at war 
with the traditional mores is a hero of social cor- 
rection and amelioration. The trained reason and 
conscience never have heavier tasks laid upon them 
than where questions of conformity to, or dissent 
from, the mores are raised. It is by the dissent and 
free judgment of the best reason and conscience 
that the mores win flexibility and automatic re- 
adjustment. Dissent is always unpopular in the 
group. Groups form standards of orthodoxy as to 
the “principles” which each member must profess 
and the ritual which each must practice. Dissent 
seems to imply a claim of superiority. It evokes 
hatred and persecution. Dissenters are rebels, 
traitors, and heretics. We see this in all kinds of 
subgroups. Noble and patrician classes, merchants, 
artisans, religious and philosophical sects, political 
parties, academies and learned societies, punish by 
social penalties dissent from, or disobedience to, 
their code of group conduct. The modern trades 
union, in its treatment of a “scab,” only presents 
another example. The group also, by a majority, 
adopts a programme of policy and then demands 
of each member that he shall work and make 
sacrifices for what has been resolved upon for the 
group interest. He who refuses is a renegade or 
apostate with respect to the group doctrines and 
interests. He who adopts the mores of another 
group is a still more heinous criminal. The mediz- 
val definition of a heretic was one who varied in 
life and conversation, dress, speech, or manner 
(that is, the social ritual) from the ordinary mem- 
bers of the Christian community. The first meaning 
of “Catholic” in the fourth century was a summary 
of the features which were common to all Christians 
in social and ecclesiastical behavior; those were 
Catholic who conformed to the mores and were 
characteristic of Christians. If a hetetic was better 
than the Catholics, they hated him more. That 
never excused him before the church authorities. 
They wanted loyalty to the ecclesiastical corpora- 
tion, Persecution of a dissenter is always popular 
in the group which he has abandoned. Toleration 
of dissent is no sentiment of the masses. 


* * * 
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Social Policy.—In Germany an attempt has been 
made to develop social policy into an art (Social- 
politik). Systematic attempts are made to study 
demographical facts in order to deduce from them 
conclusions as to the things which need to be done 
to make society better. The scheme is captivating. 
It is one of the greatest needs of modern states, 
which have gone so far in the way of experimental 
devices for social amelioration and rectification, at 
the expense of tax payers, that those devices should 
be tested and that the notions on which they are 
based should be verified. So far as demographical 
information furnishes these tests it is of the highest 
value. When, however, the statesmen and social 
philosophers stand ready to undertake any ma- 
nipulation of institutions and mores, and proceed on 
the assumption that they can obtain data upon 
which to proceed with confidence in that under- 
taking, as an architect or engineer would obtain 
data and apply his devices to a task in his art, a 
fallacy is included which is radical and mischievous 
beyond measure. We have, as yet, no calculus for 
the variable elements which enter into social prob- 
lems and no analysis which can unravel their com- 
plications. The discussions always reveal the 
dominion of the prepossessions in the minds of the 
disputants which are in the mores. We know that 
an observer of nature always has to know his own 
personal equation. The mores are a societal equa- 
tion. When the mores are the thing studied in one’s 
own society, there is an operation like begging the 
question. Moreover, the convictions which are in 
the mores are “faiths.” They are not affected by 
scientific facts or demonstration. We “believe in” 
democracy, as we have been brought up in it, or 
we do not. If we do, we accept its mythology. The 
reason is because we have grown up in it, are 
familiar with it, and like it. Argument would not 
touch this faith. In like manner the people of one 
state believe in “the state,” or in militarism, or in 
commercialism, or in individualism. Those of an- 
other state are sentimental, nervous, fond of 
rhetorical phrases, full of group vanity. It is vain 
to imagine that any man can lift himself out of 
these characteristic features in the mores of the 
group to which he belongs, especially when he is 
dealing with the nearest and most familiar phenom- 
ena of everyday life. It is vain to imagine that a 
“scientific man” can divest himself of prejudice 
or previous opinion, and put himself in an attitude 
of neutral independence towards the mores. He 
might as well try to get out of gravity or the pressure 
of the atmosphere. The most learned scholar reveals 
all the philistinism and prejudice of the man-on-the- 
curbstone when mores are in discussion. The most 
elaborate discussion only consists in resolving on 


one’s own axis. One only finds again the pre- 
possessions which he brought to the consideration 
of the subject, returned to him with a little more 
intense faith. The philosophical drift in the mores 
of our time is towards state regulation, militarism, 
imperialism, towards petting and flattering the poor 
and laboring classes, and in favor of whatever is 
altruistic and humanitarian. What man of us ever 
gets out of his adopted attitude, for or against these 
now ruling tendencies, so that he forms judgments, 
not by his ruling interest or conviction, but by the 
supposed impact of demographic data on an empty 
brain. We have no grounds for confidence in these 
ruling tendencies of our time. They are only the 
present phases in the endless shifting of our philo- 
sophical generalizations, and it is only proposed, by 
the application of social policy, to subject society 
to another set of arbitrary interferences, dictated by 
a new set of dogmatic prepossessions that would 
only be a continuation of old methods and errors. 

Degenerate and Evil Mores. Mores of Advance 
and Decline.—The case is somewhat different when 
attempts are made by positive efforts to prevent the 
operation of bad mores, or to abolish them. The 
historians have familiarized us with the notion of 
corrupt or degenerate mores. Such periods as the 
later Roman empire, the Byzantine empire, the 
Merovingian kingdom, and the Renaissance offer 
us examples of evil mores. We need to give more 
exactitude to this idea. Bad mores are those which 
are not well fitted to the conditions and needs of 
the society at the time. But, as we have seen, the 
mores produce a philosophy of welfare, more or 
less complete, and they produce taboos which are 
concentrated inhibitions directed against conduct 
which the philosophy regards as harmful, or posi- 
tive injunctions to do what is judged expedient and 
beneficial. The taboos constitute morality or a 
moral system which, in higher civilization, restrains 
passion and appetite, and curbs the will. Various 
conjunctures arise in which the taboos are weak- 
ened or the sanctions on them are withdrawn. Faith 
in the current religion may be lost. Then its mystic 
sanctions cease to operate. The political institutions 
may be weak or unfit, and the civil sanctions may 
fail. There may not be the necessary harmony be- 
tween economic conditions and political institu- 
tions, or the classes which hold the social forces 
in their hands may misuse them for their selfish 
interest at the expense of others. The philosophical 
and ethical generalizations which are produced by 
the mores rise into a realm of intellect and reason 
which is proud, noble, and grand. The power of the 
intelligence is a human prerogative. If the power is 
correctly used the scope of achievement in the 
satisfaction of needs is enormously extended, The 
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penalty of error in that domain is correspondingly 
great. When the mores go wrong it is, above all, 
on account of error in the attempt to employ the 
philosophical and ethical generalizations in order 
to impose upon mores and institutions a movement 
towards selected and “ideal” results which the 
ruling powers of the society have determined to 
aim at. Then the energy of the society may be 
diverted from its interests. Such a drift of the mores 
is exactly analogous to a vice of an individual, i.e. 
energy is expended on acts which are contrary to 
welfare. The result is a confusion of all the func- 
tions of the society, and a falseness in all its mores. 
Any of the aberrations which have been mentioned 
will produce evil mores, that is, mores which are 
not adapted to welfare, so that a group may fall 
into vicious mores just as an individual falls into 
vicious habits. 


* * * 


The Correction of Aberrations.—It is impossible 
to arrest or avert such an aberration in the mores at 
its beginning or in its early stages. It is, however, 
very difficult to do so, and it would be very difficult 
to find a case in which it has been done, Necessarily 
the effort to do it consists in a prophecy of con- 
sequences. Such prophecy does not appeal to any 
one who does not himself foresee error and harm. 
Prophets have always fared ill, because their pre- 
dictions were unwelcome and they were unpopular. 
The pension system which has grown up in the 
United States since the civil war has often been 
criticised. It is an abuse of extreme peril in a 
democracy. Demagogues easily use it to corrupt 
voters with their own money. It is believed that it 
will soon die out by its own limitations. There is, 
however, great doubt of this. It is more likely to 
cause other evil measures, in order that it may not 
die out. If we notice the way in which, in this case, 
people let a thing go in order to avoid trouble, we 
may see how aberrant mores come in and grow 
strong. 


* * * 


Antagonism between an Individual and_ the 
Mores.—The case of dissent from the mores, which 
was considered above ($100), is the case in which 
the individual voluntarily sets himself in antag- 
onism to the mores of the society. There are cases 
in which the individual finds himself in involuntary 
antagonism to the mores of the society, or of some 
subgroup to which he belongs. If a man passes from 
one class to another, his acts show the contrast 
between the mores in which he was bred and those 
in which he finds himself. The satirists have made 
fun of the parvenu for centuries. His mistakes and 
misfortunes reveal the nature of the mores, their 
power over the individual, their pertinacity against 
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later influences, the confusion in character pro- 
duced by changing them, and the grip of habit 
which appears both in the persistence of old mores 
and the weakness of new ones. Every emigrant is 
forced to change his mores. He loses the sustaining 
help of use and wont. He has to acquire a new 
outfit of it. The traveler also experiences the change 
from life in one set of mores to life in another. The 
experience gives him the best power to criticize his 
native mores from a standpoint outside of them. 
In the north American colonies white children were 
often stolen by Indians and brought up by them in 
their ways. Whether they would later, if opportunity 
offered, return to white society and white mores, or 
would prefer to remain with the Indians, seems to 
have depended on the age at which they were cap- 
tured. Missionaries have often taken men of low 
civilization out of the society in which they were 
born, have educated them, and taught them white 
men’s mores. If a single clear and indisputable case 
could be adduced in which such a person was re- 
stored to his own people and did not revert to their 
mode of life, it would be a very important contribu- 
tion to ethnology. We are forced to believe that, if 
a baby born in New England was taken to China 
and given to a Chinese family to rear and educate, 
he would become a Chinaman in all which belongs 
to the mores, that is to say, in his character, con- 
duct and code of life. 


* * * 


Antagonism between Groups in Respect to 
Mores.—When different groups come in contact 
with each other their mores are brought into 
contrast and antagonism. Some Australian girls 
consider that their honor requires that they shall 
be knocked senseless and carried off by the men 
who thereby become their husbands. If they are 
the victims of violence, they need not be ashamed. 
Eskimo girls would be ashamed to go away with 
husbands without crying and lamenting, glad as 
they are to go. They are shocked to hear that 
European women publicly consent in church to be 
wives, and then go with their husbands without 
pretending to regret it. In Homer girls are proud 
to be bought and to bring to their fathers a bride 
price of many cows. In India gandhava marriage 
is one of the not-honorable forms. It is love mar- 
riage. It rests on passion and is considered sensual; 
moreover, it is due to a transitory emotion. If 
property is involved in marriage the institution rests 
on a permanent interest and is guaranteed. Kaffirs 
also ridicule Christian love marriage. They say that 
it puts a woman on a level with a cat, the only 
animal which, amongst them, has no value. Where 
polygamy prevails women are ashamed to be wives 
of men who can afford only one each; under 
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monogamy they think it a disgrace to be wives of 
men who have other wives. The Japanese think the 
tie to one’s father the most sacred. A man who 
should leave father and mother and cleave to his 
wife would become an outcast. Therefore the 
Japanese think the Bible immoral and irreligious. 
Such a view in the mores of the masses will long 
outlast the “adoption of western civilization.” The 
Egyptians thought the Greeks unclean. Herodotus 
Says that the reason was because they ate cow’s 
flesh. The Greeks, as wine drinkers, thought them- 
selves superior to the Egyptians, who drank beer. 
A Greek people was considered inferior if it had 
no city life, no agora, no athletics, no share in the 
games, no group character, and if it kept on a 
robber life. The real reason for the hatred of Jews 
by Christians has always been the strange and for- 
eign mores of the former. When Jews conform to 
the mores of the people amongst whom they live 
prejudice and hatred are greatly diminished, and in 
time will probably disappear. The dislike of the 
colored people in the old slave states of the United 
States and the hostility to whites who “associate 
with negroes” is to be attributed to the difference 
in the mores of whites and blacks. Under slavery 
the blacks were forced to conform to white ways, 
as indeed they are now if they are servants. In the 
North, also, where they are in a small minority, 
they conform to white ways. It is when they are 
free and form a large community that they live by 
their own mores. The civil war in the United States 
was due to a great divergence in the mores of the 
North and the South, produced by the presence or 
absence of slavery. The passionate dislike and con- 
tempt of the people of one section for those of the 
other was due to the conception each had formed 
of the other’s character and ways. Since the aboli- 
tion of slavery the mores of the two sections have 
become similar and the sectional dislike has dis- 
appeared. The contrast between the mores of Eng- 
lish America and Spanish America is very great. 
It would long outlast any political combination of 
parts of the two, if such should be brought about. 


* * * 


Modification of the Mores by Agitation.—To 
this point all projects of missions and reform must 
come. It must be recognized that what is proposed 
is an arbitrary action on the mores. Therefore 
nothing sudden or big is possible. The enterprise is 
possible only if the mores are ready for it. The 
conditions of success lie in the mores. The methods 
must conform to the mores. That is why the 
agitator, reformer, prophet, reorganizer of society, 
who has found out “the truth” and wants to “get a 
law passed” to realize it right away, is only a 
mischief-maker. He has won considerable prestige 
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in the last hundred years, but if the cases are 
examined it will be found that when he had success 
it was because he took up something for which the 
mores were ready. Wilberforce did not overthrow 
slavery. Natural forces reduced to the service of 
man and the discovery of new land set men “free” 
from great labor, and new ways suggested new 
sentiments of humanity and ethics. The mores 
changed and all the wider deductions in them were 
repugnant to slavery. The free-trade agitators did 
not abolish the corn laws. The interests of the 
English population had undergone a new distribu- 
tion. It was the redistribution of population and 
political power in the United States which made the 
civil war. Witchcraft and trial by torture were not 
abolished by argument. Critical knowledge and 
thirst for reality made them absurd. In Queen 
Anne’s reign prisons in England were frightful 
sinks of vice, misery, disease, and cruel extortion. 
“So the prisons continued until the time of 
Howard,” seventy-five years Jater. The mores had 
then become humanitarian. Howard was able to 
get a response. 

Capricious Interest of the Masses.—Whether the 
masses will think certain things wrong, cruel, base, 
unjust, and disgusting; whether they will think 
certain pleas and demands reasonable; whether they 
will regard certain projects as sensible, ridiculous, 
or fantastic, and will give attention to certain topics, 
depends on the convictions and feelings which at 
the time are dominant in the mores. No one can 
predict with confidence what the response will be 
to any stimulus which may be applied... . 

How the Group becomes Homogeneous.—The 
only way in which, in the course of time, remnants 
of foreign groups are apparently absorbed and the 
group becomes homogeneous, is that the foreign 
element dies out. In like manner people who live 
by aberrant mores die. The aberrant forms then 
cease to be, and the mores become uniform. In 
the meantime, there is a selection which determines 
which mores shall survive and which perish. This 
is accomplished by syncretism. 

Syncretism.—Although folkways for the same 
purpose have a great similarity in all groups, yet 
they present variations and characteristic differ- 
ences from group to group. These variations are 
sometimes due to differences in the life conditions, 
but generally causes for them are unascertainable, 
or the variations appear capricious. Therefore each 
in-group forms its own ways, and looks with con- 
tempt and abhorrence upon the ways of any out- 
group. Dialectical differences in language or pro- 
nunciation are a sufficient instance. They cannot 
be accounted for, but they call out contempt and 
ridicule, and are taken to be signs of barbarism and 
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inferiority. When groups are compounded by inter- 
matriage, intercourse, conquest, immigration, or 
slavery, syncretism of the folkways takes place. One 
of the component groups takes precedence and sets 
the standards. The inferior groups or classes imitate 
the ways of the dominant group, and eradicate 
from their children the traditions of their own 
ancestors. ... 

The Art of Societal Administration.—lIt is not 
to be inferred that reform and correction are hope- 
less. Inasmuch as the mores are a phenomenon of 
the society and not of the state, and inasmuch as 
the machinery of administration belongs to the 
state and not to the society, the administration of 
the mores presents peculiar difficulties. Strictly 
speaking, there is no administration of the mores, 
or it is left to voluntary organs acting by moral 
suasion. The state administration fails if it tries to 
deal with the mores, because it goes out of its 
province. The voluntary organs which try to ad- 
minister the mores (literature, moral teachers, 
schools, churches, etc.) have no set method and no 
persistent effort. They very often make great errors 
in their methods. In regard to divorce, for instance, 
it is idle to set up stringent rules in an ecclesiastical 
body, and to try to establish them by extravagant 
and false interpretation of the Bible, hoping in that 
way to lead opinion; but the observation and con- 
sideration of cases which occur affect opinion and 
form convictions. The statesman and social philos- 
opher can act with such influences, sum up the 
forces which make them, and greatly help the result. 
The inference is that intelligent art can be intro- 
duced here as elsewhere, but that it is necessary to 
understand the mores and to be able to discern the 
elements in them, just as it is always necessary for 
good art to understand the facts of nature with 
which it will have to deal. It belongs to the work 
of publicists and statesmen to gauge the forces in 
the mores and to perceive their tendencies. The 
great men of a great epoch are those’ who have 
understood new currents in the mores. The great 
reformers of the sixteenth century, the great leaders 
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of modern revolutions, were, as we can easily see, 
produced out of a protest or revulsion which had 
long been forming under and within the existing 
system. The leaders are such because they voice 
the convictions which have become established and 
because they propose measures which will realize 
interests of which the society has become conscious. 
A hero is not needed. Often a mediocre, common- 
place man suffices to give the critical turn to thought 
or interest. “A Gian Angelo Medici, agreeable, 
diplomatic, benevolent, and pleasure-loving, suf- 
ficed to initiate a series of events which kept the 
occidental races in perturbation through two cen- 
turies.” (Symonds, Catholic Reaction, I, 144.) 
Great crises come when great new forces are 
at work changing fundamental conditions, while 
powerful institutions and traditions still hold old 
systems intact. The fifteenth century was such a 
period. It is in such crises that great men find their 
opportunity. The man and the age react on each 
other. The measures of policy which are adopted 
and upon which energy is expended become com- 
ponents in the evolution. The evolution, although 
it has the character of a nature process, always must 
issue by and through men whose passions, follies, 
and wills are a part of it but are also always dom- 
inated by it. The interaction defies our analysis, but 
it does not discourage our reason and conscience 
from their play on the situation, if we are content 
to know that their function must be humble. Stoll 
boldly declares that if one of us had been a judge 
in the times of the witch trials he would have 
reasoned as the witch judges did, and would have 
tortured like them. (Stoll, Suggestion und Hyp- 
notismus, 248.) If that is so, then it behooves us 
by education and will, with intelligent purpose, to 
criticise and judge even the most established ways 
of our time, and to put courage and labor into 
resistance to the current mores where we judge 
them wrong. It would be a mighty achievement of 
the science of society if it could lead up to an art 
of societal administration which should be intel- 
ligent, effective, and scientific. 
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5. On the Patterns of Culture 


BY RUTH BENEDICT 


A CHIEF of the Digger Indians, as the 
Californians call them, talked to me a great deal 
about the ways of his people in the old days. He 
was a Christian and a leader among his people in 
the planting of peaches and apricots on irrigated 
land, but when he talked of the shamans who had 
transformed themselves into bears before his eyes 
in the bear dance, his hands trembled and his voice 
broke with excitement. It was an incomparable 
thing, the power his people had had in the old days. 
He liked best to talk of the desert foods they had 
eaten. He brought each uprooted plant lovingly 
and with an unfailing sense of its importance. In 
those days his people had eaten “the health of the 
desert,” he said, and knew nothing of the insides of 
tin cans and the things for sale at butcher shops. It 
was such innovations that had degraded them in 
these latter days. 

One day, without transition, Ramon broke in 
upon his descriptions of grinding mesquite and pre- 
paring acorn soup. “In the beginning,” he said, 
“God gave to every people a cup, a cup of clay, 
and from this cup they drank their life.” I do not 
know whether the figure occurred in some tradi- 
tional ritual of his people that I never found, or 
whether it was his own imagery. It is hard to 
imagine that he had heard it from the whites he 
had known at Banning; they were not given to dis- 
cussing the ethos of different peoples. At any rate, 
in the mind of this humble Indian the figure of 
speech was clear and full of meaning. “They all 
dipped in the water,” he continued, “but their cups 
were different. Our cup is broken now. It has passed 
away.” . 

Our cup is broken. These things that had given 
significance to the life of his people, the domestic 
rituals of eating, the obligations of the economic 
system, the succession of ceremonials in the vil- 
lages, possession in the bear dance, their standards 
of right and wrong—these were gone, and with 
them the shape and meaning of their life. The old 
man was still vigorous and a leader in relationships 
with the whites. He did not mean that there was 
any question of the extinction of his people. But 
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he had in mind the loss of something that had value 
equal to that of life itself, the whole fabric of his 
people’s standards and beliefs. There were other 
cups of living left, and they held perhaps the same 
water, but the loss was irreparable. It was no mat- 
ter of tinkering with an addition here, lopping off 
something there. The modelling had been funda- 
mental, it was somehow all of a piece. It had been 
their own. 

Ramon had had personal experience of the mat- 
ter of which he spoke. He straddled two cultures 
whose values and ways of thought were incom- 
mensurable. It is a hard fate. In Western civiliza- 
tion our experiences have been different. We are 
bred to one cosmopolitan culture, and our social 
sciences, our psychology, and our theology persist- 
ently ignore the truth expressed in Ramon’s figure. 

The course of life and the pressure of environ- 
ment, not to speak of the fertility of human imagi- 
nation, provide an incredible number of possible 
leads, all of which, it appears, may serve a society 
to live by. There are the schemes of ownership, 
with the social hierarchy that may be associated 
with possessions; there are material things and their 
elaborate technology; there are all the facets of sex 
life, parenthood and post-parenthood; there are the 
guilds or cults which may give structure to the so- 
ciety; there is economic exchange; there are the 
gods and super-natural sanctions. Each one of these 
and many more may be followed out with a cul- 
tural and ceremonial elaboration which monopo- 
lizes the cultural energy and leaves small surplus 
for the building of other traits. Aspects of life that 
seem to us most important have been passed over 
with small regard by peoples whose culture, oriented 
in another direction, has been far from poor. Or 
the same trait may be so greatly elaborated that we 
reckon it as fantastic. 

It is in cultural life as it is in speech; selection is 
the prime necessity. The numbers of sounds that 
can be produced by our vocal cords and our oral 
and nasal cavities are practically unlimited. The 
three or four dozen of the English language are a 
selection which coincides not even with those of 
such closely related dialects as German and French. 
The total that are used in different languages of the 
world no one has ever dared to estimate. But each 
language must make its selection and abide by it 
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on pain of not being intelligible at all. A language 
that used even a few hundreds of the possible— 
and actually recorded—phonetic elements could not 
be used for communication. On the other hand a 
great deal of our misunderstanding of languages 
unrelated to our own has arisen from our attempts 
to refer alien phonetic systems back to ours as a 
point of reference. We recognize only one k. If 
other people have five k sounds placed in different 
positions in the throat and mouth, distinctions of 
vocabulary and of syntax that depend on these 
differences are impossible to us until we master 
them. We have a d and an n. They may have an 
intermediate sound which, if we fail to identify it, 
we write now d and now #, introducing distinctions 
which do not exist. The elementary prerequisite of 
linguistic analysis is a consciousness of these incred- 
ibly numerous available sounds from which each 
language makes its own selections. 

In culture too we must imagine a great arc on 
which are ranged the possible interests provided 
either by the human age-cycle or by the environ- 
ment or by man’s various activities. A culture that 
capitalized even a considerable proportion of these 
would be as unintelligible as a language that used 
all the clicks, all the glottal stops, all the labials, 
dentals, sibilants, and gutturals from voiceless to 
voiced and from oral to nasal. Its identity as a 
culture depends upon the selection of some seg- 
ments of this arc. Every human society everywhere 
has made such selection in its cultural institutions. 
Each from the point of view of another ignores 
fundamentals and exploits irrelevancies. One cul- 
ture hardly recognizes monetary values; another 
has made them fundamental in every field of be- 
haviour. In one society technology is unbelievably 
slighted even in those aspects of life which seem 
necessary to ensure survival; in another, equally 
simple, technological achievements are complex 
and fitted with admirable nicety to the situation. 
One builds an enormous cultural superstructure 
upon adolescence, one upon death, one upon after- 
life. 

The case of adolescence is particularly interest- 
ing, because it is in the limelight in our own civil- 
ization and because we have plentiful information 
from other cultures. In our own civilization a whole 
library of psychological studies has emphasized the 
inevitable unrest of the period of puberty. It is in 
our tradition a physiological state as definitely char- 
acterized by domestic explosions and rebellion as 
typhoid is marked by fever. There is no question of 
the facts. They are common in America. The ques- 
tion is rather of their inevitability. 

The most casual survey of the ways in which dif- 
ferent societies have handled adolescence makes 
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one fact inescapable: even in those cultures which 
have made most of the trait, the age upon which 
they focus their attention varies over a great range 
of years. At the outset, therefore, it is clear that the 
so-called puberty institutions are a misnomer if we 
continue to think of biological puberty. The puberty 
they recognize is social, and the ceremonies are a 
recognition in some fashion or other of the child’s 
new status of adulthood. This investiture with new 
occupations and obligations is in consequence as 
various and as culturally conditioned as the occu- 
pations and obligations themselves. If the sole hon- 
ourable duty of manhood is conceived to be deeds 
of war, the investiture of the warrior is later and 
of a different sort from that in a society where 
adulthood gives chiefly the privilege of dancing in 
a representation of masked gods. In order to un- 
derstand puberty institutions, we do not most need 
analyses of the necessary nature of rites de passage; 
we need rather to know what is identified in dif- 
ferent cultures with the beginning of adulthood 
and their methods of admitting to the new status. 
Not biological puberty, but what adulthood means 
in that culture conditions the puberty ceremony. 

Adulthood in central North America means war- 
fare. Honour in it is the great goal of all men. The 
constantly recurring theme of the youth’s coming- 
of-age, as also of preparation for the warpath at 
any age, is a magic ritual for success in war. They 
torture not one another, but themselves: they cut 
strips of skin from their arms and legs, they strike 
off their fingers, they drag heavy weights pinned to 
their chest or leg muscles. Their reward is enhanced 
prowess in deeds of warfare. 

In Australia, on the other hand, adulthood means 
participation in an exclusively male cult whose 
fundamental trait is the exclusion of women. Any 
woman is put to death if she so much as hears the 
sound of the bull-roarer at the ceremonies, and she 
must never know of the rites. Puberty ceremonies 
are elaborate and symbolic repudiations of the 
bonds with the female sex; the men are symbolically 
made self-sufficient and the wholly responsible ele- 
ment of the community. To attain this end they 
use drastic sexual rites and bestow supernatural 
guaranties. , 

The clear physiological facts of adolescence, 
therefore, are first socially interpreted even where 
they are stressed. But a survey of puberty institu- 
tions makes clear a further fact: puberty is physio- 
logically a different matter in the life-cycle of the 
male and the female. If cultural emphasis followed 
the physiological emphasis, girls’ ceremonies would 
be more marked than boys’; but it is not so. The 
ceremonies emphasize a social fact: the adult pre- 
rogatives of men are more far-reaching in every 
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culture than women’s, and consequently, as in the 
above instances, it is more common for societies to 
take note of this period in boys than in girls. 

Girls’ and boys’ puberty, however, may be so- 
cially celebrated in the same tribe in identical ways. 
Where, as in the interior of British Columbia, ado- 
lescent rites are a magical training for all occupa- 
tions, girls are included on the same terms as boys. 
Boys roll stones down mountains and beat them to 
the bottom to be swift of foot, or throw gambling- 
sticks to be lucky in gambling; girls carry water 
from distant springs, or drop stones down inside 
their dresses that their children may be born as 
easily as the pebble drops to the ground. 

In such a tribe as the Nandi of the lake region of 
East Africa, also, girls and boys share an even- 
handed puberty rite, though, because of the man’s 
dominant role in the culture, his boyhood training 
period is more stressed than the woman’s. Here 
adolescent rites are an ordeal inflicted by those al- 
ready admitted to adult status upon those they are 
now forced to admit. They require of them the most 
complete stoicism in the face of ingenious tortures 
associated with circumcision. The rites for the two 
sexes are separate, but they follow the same pat- 
tern. In both the novices wear for the ceremony the 
clothing of their sweethearts. During the operation 
their faces are watched for any twinge of pain, and 
the reward of bravery is given with great rejoicing 
by the lover, who runs forward to receive back 
some of his adornments. For both the girl and the 
boy the rites mark their entrée into a new sex status: 
the boy is now a warrior and may take a sweet- 
heart, the girl is marriageable. The adolescent tests 
are for both a premarital ordeal in which the palm 
is awarded by their lovers. 

Puberty rites may also be built upon the facts of 
girls’ puberty and admit of no extension to boys. 
One of the most naive of these is the institution 
of the fatting-house for girls in Central Africa. In 
the region where feminine beauty is all but identified 
with obesity, the girl at puberty is segregated, some- 
times for years, fed with sweet and fatty foods, 
allowed no activity, and her body rubbed assidu- 
ously with oils. She is taught during this time her 
future duties, and her seclusion ends with a parade 
of her corpulence that is followed by her marriage 
to her proud bridegroom. It is not regarded as nec- 
essary for the man to achieve pulchritude before 
marriage in a similar fashion. 

The usual ideas around which girls’ puberty in- 
stitutions are centred, and which are not readily 
extended to boys’, are those concerned with men- 
struation. The uncleanness of the menstruating 
woman is a very widespread idea, and in a few 
regions first menstruation has been made the focus 
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of all the associated attitudes. Puberty rites in these 
cases are of a thoroughly different character from 
any of which we have spoken. Among the Carrier 
Indians of British Columbia, the fear and horror 
of a girl’s puberty was at its height. Her three or 
four years of seclusion was called “the burying 
alive,” and she lived for all that time alone in the 
wilderness, in a hut of branches far from all beaten 
trails. She was a threat to any person who might so 
much as catch a glimpse of her, and her mere foot- 
step defiled a path or a river. She was covered with 
a great headdress of tanned skin that shrouded her 
face and breasts and fell to the ground behind. Her 
arms and legs were loaded with sinew bands to 
protect her from the evil spirit with which she was 
filled. She was herself in danger and she was a 
source of danger to everybody else. 

Girls’ puberty ceremonies built upon ideas as- 
sociated with the menses are readily convertible 
into what is, from the point of view of the individual 
concerned, exactly opposite behaviour. There are 
always two possible aspects to the sacred: it may 
be a source of peril or it may be a source of bless- 
ing. In some tribes the first menses of girls are a 
potent supernatural blessing. Among the Apaches 
I have seen the priests themselves pass on their 
knees before the row of solemn little girls to re- 
ceive from them the blessing of their touch. All 
the babies and the old people come also of neces- 
sity to have illness removed from them. The adoles- 
cent girls are not segregated as sources of danger, 
but court is paid to them as to direct sources of 
supernatural blessing. Since the ideas that underlie 
puberty rites for girls, both among the Carrier and 
among the Apache, are founded on beliefs con- 
cerning menstruation, they are not extended to 
boys, and boys’ puberty is marked instead, and 
lightly, with simple tests and proofs of manhood. 

The adolescent behaviour, therefore, even of girls 
was not dictated by some physiological character- 
istic of the period itself, but rather by marital or 
magic requirements socially connected with it. 
These beliefs made adolescence in one tribe serenely 
religious and beneficent, and in another so danger- 
ously unclean that the child had to cry out in warn- 
ing that others might avoid her in the woods. The 
adolescence of girls may equally, as we have seen, 
be a theme which a culture does not institutionalize. 
Even where, as in most of Australia, boys’ adoles- 
cence is given elaborate treatment, it may be that 
the rites are an induction into the status of man- 
hood and male participation in tribal matters, and 
female adolescence passes without any kind of for- 
mal recognition. 

These facts, however, still leave the fundamental 
question unanswered. Do not all cultures have to 
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cope with the natural turbulence of this period, 
even though it may not be given institutional ex- 
pression? Dr. Mead has studied this question in 
Samoa. There the girl’s life passes through well- 
marked periods. Her first years out of babyhood 
are passed in small neighbourhood gangs of age 
mates from which the little boys are strictly ex- 
cluded. The corner of the village to which she 
belongs is all-important, and the little boys are 
traditional enemies. She has one duty, that of baby- 
tending, but she takes the baby with her rather than 
stays home to mind it, and her play is not seriously 
hampered. A couple of years before puberty, when 
she grows strong enough to have more difficult 
tasks required of her and old enough to learn more 
skilled techniques, the little girls’ play group in 
which she grew up ceases to exist. She assumes 
woman’s dress and must contribute to the work of 
the household. It is an uninteresting period of life 
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to her and quite without turmoil. Puberty brings 
no change at all. 

A few years after she has come of age, she will 
begin the pleasant years of casual and irrespon- 
sible love affairs that she will prolong as far as pos- 
sible into the period when marriage is already 
considered fitting. Puberty itself is marked by no 
social recognition, no change of attitude or of ex- 
pectancy. Her pre-adolescent shyness is supposed 
to remain unchanged for a couple of years. The 
girl’s life in Samoa is blocked out by other consid- 
erations than those of physiological sex maturity, 
and puberty falls in a particularly unstressed and 
peaceful period during which no adolescent con- 
flicts manifest themselves. Adolescence, therefore, 
may not only be culturally passed over without 
ceremonial; it may also be without importance in 
the emotional life of the child and in the attitude 
of the village toward her. 
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HE PRIMARY CONSIDERATION 
here is delineating and discriminating the com- 
ponents into which cultural systems may differenti- 
ate. As observed in the general Introduction to Part 
Four, because of the literature available in our 
main period of emphasis, it has not been possible to 
present a set of selections displaying the whole 
range of differentiated types. We have therefore 
limited ourselves to a truncated classification con- 
solidating our four major analytically distinguished 
types into two, which are not even completely 
distinguished from each other. We consider the two 
most clearly differentiated points of reference to be 
empirical rationality in its relation to science, and 
religious belief in its relation to patterns of evalu- 
ation; the two subsections below are organized 
around these types. Each case, however, ranges 
from the primary point of reference into closely 
related areas of cultural concern. 

Because of the special relation of empirical 
knowledge to the history of theory in this field, 
selections dealing with the problem of empirical 
knowledge have been placed first. In view of the 
ways that this problem has been interwoven with 
that of the role of culture in social evolution, it 
seems appropriate to begin subsection I with the 
selection from Malinowski’s work. As noted, there 
was an early tendency to try to assimilate all of 
early cultural orientation to the model of science, 
to treat magical and animistic conceptions as a kind 
of primitive science in that the differences in the 
cultural patterns from science patterns were attrib- 
uted exclusively to the relative “ignorance” of the 
primitive peoples accepting them. 

The “holistic” view that developed, especially in 
France, opposed this interpretation. The holistic 
concept was that primitive man had a totally “pre- 
logical” mentality, and consequently, nothing in 
“primitive psychology” could be regarded as a gen- 
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uine precursor of modern empirical orientations. 
The best-known proponent of this view was Lévy- 
Bruhl (La mentalité primitive). 

Malinowski, especially within the anthropological 
tradition, was the one who, emphasizing the situa- 
tion among non-literate peoples, first insisted on 
the differentiation of the orientation of “primitive 
man” between different aspects of his experience. 
In his famous book, Magic, Science and Religion, 
Malinowski used a double distinction of great sig- 
nificance here. He insisted that, though his Trobri- 
anders were prolific users of magical procedures 
and firm believers in their efficacy and indispensa- 
bility, they were also, in slightly different connec- 
tions, entirely “empirically rational” and in this 
capacity, so far as the problems were cognitive, 
“protoscientists.” The line of distinction he drew 
is a double one. When the situation is one that 
makes the emotional problem mainly a “matter of 
fact”—i.e., one where the practical interest in effec- 
tiveness coincides with sufficient certainty to make 
the relations between effort, skill, and outcome rea- 
sonably stable—the native tends to act in terms of 
technical rationality. On the other hand, when he 
has strong emotional interest in the outcome but 
the outcome is, for reasons beyond his control, 
highly uncertain, he tends to resort to magic. Even 
here, however, though inherently competing with 
each other, rational techniques and magic are not 
confused. Rather, magic is believed to be a neces- 
sary addition to doing one’s rational best. The sec- 
ond line of distinction is that, in the rational tech- 
nique, consequences are believed to follow their 
antecedents by “natural” processes; in magic, the 
tendency is to invoke some kind of “supernatural” 
agencies. 

However, Malinowski carefully distinguished the 
religious from magical processes in this sense. He 
felt the religious was involved when no empirical 
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goal for the individual could be subserved by the 
action. For example, the dead could not be brought 
back to life by funeral ritual. But what we would 
now call latent functions, for both the individual 
and the social system, could be subserved by this 
ritual action. For the individual, ritual action was, 
above all, resolving the ambivalent conflicts aroused 
by the death of a close associate in the direction of 
reinforcing role obligations; for the social system, 
it reinforced the institutionalized patterns of its 
organization in the face of the disturbance occa- 
sioned by the loss of a member. 

Pareto was concerned with the importance of 
empirically rational or logical orientations of be- 
havior—not as a question of the important mode, 
but as one within a differentiated manifold. He, at 
nearly the same time as Malinowski, but in a dif- 
ferent context, raised the point in his distinction 
between the logical and non-logical components of 
action. Pareto’s major interest was developing a 
scheme for the analysis of action in social systems. 
His primary model was the use of the concept of 
rationality in the formulations of economic theory. 
He clarified this model’s implications by using the 
methodological standards of empirical science as 
the source of his main criteria of the “logical” com- 
ponent in action. An action was logical in so far as 
the end would be effected by the means, as predicted 
by the criteria of empirical knowledge. Pareto in 
this produced a category broader than that of eco- 
nomic rationality; however, he did not clearly de- 
fine this category beyond these two major reference 
points. 

To Pareto, non-logical action was a residual cate- 
gory. But the very fact that he proceeded as he did 
advanced beyond the attempt to constrict all cul- 
tural orientation into the single category of em- 
pirical knowledge; it thus matched Malinowski’s 
version, on its different level. At the same time, 
Pareto’s non-logical category did not remain sim- 
ply residual; he himself distinguished between the 
elements involved in “pseudoscientific” theories and 
the “theories which transcend experience.” The 
latter concept was a first positivistic approach to 
a concept of orientations of the bases of meaning 
in their relations to values. Many insights in the 
field of expressive symbolization, overlapping with 
Malinowski’s treatment of magic, were contained, 
though not analytically separated, in the latter. 

The selection from Max Weber on the types of 
rationality represents a farther step toward differ- 
entiating conceptualization of the relation of social 
action to cultural patterns. In Weber’s concept of 
Zweckrationalitét economic rationality is used as a 
point of reference in the same way Pareto used it, 
and Weber makes the same kind of attempt to 
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broaden the concept beyond this to include certain 
types of technical and political rationality. Simi- 
larly, the concept of Wertrationalitdt involves the 
orientations to problems of meaning, but does not 
clearly discriminate between the evaluative and the 
grounding aspects. However, Weber’s two types of 
rationality were incorporated into a wider classi- 
fication of types of social action, including the “tra- 
ditional” and “affective” types. As a whole, the 
classification did not clearly distinguish between 
the cultural and the social systems, nor did it clarify 
the extent to which cultural patterns, e.g., expres- 
sive symbolization, were involved in affective orien- 
tations, and to what order of “rationalization” 
these might or might not be subject. However, the 
classification was an immense advance beyond 
earlier treatment of these problems. Above all, it 
transcended the tendency to reduce problems to 
the “logic of dichotomies,” a tendency discussed a 
number of times in our introductory materials. 

The next selection, the essay of Durkheim and 
Mauss on forms of primitive classification, intro- 
duces the evolutionary problem again. This essay 
was the most important precursor of Durkheim’s 
fuller development of these themes in the Elemen- 
tary Forms. In it, Durkheim and Mauss consider 
the problem of a diffuse matrix of cultural orienta- 
tion within which the more specialized cultural 
components are fused in primitive cultures (and, 
in certain ways, in special types of sophisticated 
cultures, e.g., the Chinese), and from which they 
differentiate during cultural evolution. One of the 
most famous lines of development suggested (de- 
veloped later by Durkheim), is the emergence, from 
this religious matrix, of the categories of under- 
standing, including such concepts as force, as they 
later became constitutive of empirical knowledge. 
Therefore, a selection is included, from the Ele- 
mentary Forms, in which Durkheim develops this 
concept. 

The last of the selections in the first subsection 
is from Karl Mannheim, on the sociology of knowl- 
edge. In the general Introduction to Part Four, the 
place of this theme in the development of the soci- 
ology of culture, and the concomitant importance 
of the problem of ideology, have been discussed. 
Mannheim raised this problem to prominence in 
the post-Marxian period; any treatment of the prob- 
lems of empirical rationality and its limitations in 
a sociological context would be incomplete without 
Mannheim’s statement of position. 

The second subsection of Section B contains se- 
lections emphasizing the orientational and value 
aspects, more than the object-oriented aspect, of 
cultural systems. However, these are so closely in- 
termingled that it is often difficult to make the 
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distinction. Thus the two selections which begin 
the subsection deal with magic, though they rep- 
resent two different traditions of thought. Sir James 
G. Frazer’s selection is in the English tradition, 
dominated by utilitarian patterns of thought; it 
is true to form in treating primitive man as a 
protoscientist—a tradition from which Malinow- 
ski, partly in reaction against Frazer, broke 
sharply. In this selection from Frazer, however, the 
emphasis is not on this aspect of his views; he 
emphasizes the factors of the differentiation of dif- 
ferent types of magic—sympathetic, homeopathic, 
etc. He reveals the involvement of components 
other than the purely cognitive in the magical 
patterns. This aspect of magic raises questions about 
magic’s relation to expressive symbolization gen- 
erally, and links it, at least implicitly, to Freud’s 
concept. Mauss and Hubert stress similar compo- 
nents in magic in the background of the Durkheim- 
ian tradition in France. 

The theme of expressive symbolization in ritual 
is, however, even more striking in one of the early 
classics of the sociology of religion, The Religion 
of the Semites by W. Robertson Smith. This is the 
source of the section on the sacrifice. Smith, who 
was one of Durkheim’s most important predeces- 
sors, discusses an almost universal symbolic theme 
in the expressive field, one that Durkheim con- 
sidered in his own analyses of the totemic sacrifice 
in relation to the Australian material. It is of par- 
ticular sociological significance, in that it is a focal 
center in the relation of the individual to any col- 
lectivity or higher-order focus of authority—the 
surrender of centrifugal, lower-order interests in 
favor of a normative order. So far as religion is 
socially institutionalized, this is a perennial prob- 
lem; it seems in general to be involved in the ritual 
system, in terms of some form of sacrifice. 

Malinowski was particularly concerned with the 
balance between the functional requirements of a 
society and the psychological needs of individuals. 
Whatever objections be raised to his particular way 
of theoretically handling this problem,” Malinow- 
ski’s interest was of the first importance. It cul- 
minates in Malinowski’s own treatment of religion, 
because here the social group’s interest in the 
stability of the emotional balance held by its mem- 
bers is so obvious. In spite of their many differences, 
Malinowski and Durkheim converge here. 

The emphasis of the next set of selections shifts 
from the object aspect of religio-magical sub- 
systems of culture, and their relations to the indi- 
viduals’ motivational problems, to the orientational 
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aspect and its relation to the evolutionary position 
and modes of differentiating the larger cultural 
systems. From the many writings in this field, we 
have chosen four selections that are clearly stated 
contributions to the problem. 

The first is from Marcel Granet’s notable book, 
La pensée chinoise. Granet was one of Durkheim’s 
students; he became a leading Sinologist of his time. 
Following some of the leads provided by Durkheim 
and Mauss, he developed one of the most sophisti- 
cated analyses of a system of cultural orientation 
in sharp contrast with the Western that can be 
found in the literature. Granet denied that the 
master “conceptions” of the historic Chinese tradi- 
tion could legitimately be called “concepts” in the 
Graeco-Western philosophical sense, and he intro- 
duced the use of the term embléme to designate 
these highest-order orientational patterns. Our se- 
lection considers the embléme at the highest level of 
all—usually transliterated as Tao, which, very 
roughly translated, means “the Way”—which sum- 
marizes the Chinese orientation of Being in the mod- 
ern philosophical sense of that term. 

One of the classic comparative analyses is next: 
Weber’s contrast between Confucianism and Puri- 
tanism, with which he closes his analysis of the 
Religion of China. Here Weber is concerned with 
the background of the ostensible paradox that, 
though it is exceedingly “worldly” from many 
points of view, the Chinese orientation provided 
no basis for the thoroughgoing utilitarian “rational- 
ization” of everyday conduct; whereas Puritanism, 
with its transcendental orientation, did provide one. 
Weber’s succinct formula, “Confucianism was a 
doctrine of rational adaptation to the world; Puri- 
tanism was a doctrine of rational mastery over the 
world,” will remain a classic statement of differen- 
tiation between major cultural orientations. 

The selection from Harnack deals with a more 
narrow reference of cultural variation, the one be- 
tween Eastern and Western Christianity. It pro- 
vides, however, the same order of clear formulation 
of an essential contrast that may be presumed to 
have been of historic significance. In his era, Har- 
nack was one of the German students of religion 
who, with Troeltsch and Weber, had a most sensi- 
tive appreciation of the significance of basic dif- 
ferences in orientations of meaning—however little 
these differences interest the “man in the street” 
on a routine basis of social organization. 

The eighth selection is Weber’s essay on religious 
rejections of the world, written as the Introduction 
to his study of the Religion of India. It was de- 
signed to help the Westerner understand the radical 
difference in the assumptions about the meaning of 
life underlying the great religious movements of 
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India, especially Brahmanic Hinduism and Bud- 
dhism, from anything known in the West. It is dom- 
inated by the question of how an “irrational”— 
from the Western viewpoint—orientation to life 
can nevertheless serve as the basis of a far-reaching 
process of rationalization, in working through the 
philosophical problems, systematizing their an- 
swers, and drawing conclusions for the conduct of 
life. These four selections represent, in overlapping 
ways, analyses of a considerable proportion of the 
main orientations in terms of meaning that have 
underlain the differentiation of the great historic 
civilizations from each other. 

The last selection in Part Four is the long section 
on Religion and Social Status in Weber’s general 
survey of the problems of the sociology of religion 
in Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft.” The preceding four 
selections have all dealt with the cultural side of 
the relation between orientations of meaning and 
social action; here, Weber turns to the other side. 


2. It is the final section of that very long essay and is en- 
titled, in German, Stdnde, Klassen und Religion. The en- 
tire essay is unfortunately not available in English, though 
we understand that a translation is to be published by the 
Beacon Press. 
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His general theme is the analysis of the ways in 
which different kinds of social groups—e.g., aris- 
tocracies, military groups, peasants, urban crafts- 
men, merchants, etc.—are selectively predisposed 
to be accessible to the appeal of different types of 
religious orientation. It is one of the extraordinary 
comparative surveys that Weber carried out in so 
many different fields. It seems appropriate to end 
this section on this note, while reminding our read- 
ers that we are dealing with a relation of inter- 
dependence and interpenetration and not with one- 
way causation. Weber himself, most frequently in 
connection with the Protestant Ethic, has often been 
charged with believing that religion somehow single- 
handedly “created” types of social system. That this 
interpretation of Weber is incorrect and that such 
a view is untenable should be clear from the Intro- 
ductions to Section A of Part One and to Part Four. 
This selection should effectively end the misinter- 
pretation of Weber himself, and should give the 
reader of the whole second subsection of Section B 
a strong impression of the complex interrelations 
between the cultural and the social factors involved 
in these problems. 


1. Rational Mastery of the Environment 


BY BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


THE PROBLEM Of primitive knowledge 
has been singularly neglected by anthropology. 
Studies on savage psychology were exclusively con- 
fined to early religion, magic and mythology. Only 
recently the work of several English, German, and 
French writers, notably the daring and brilliant 
speculations of Professor Lévy-Bruhl, gave an im- 
petus to the student’s interest in what the savage 
does in his more sober moods. The results were 
startling indeed: Professor Lévy-Bruhl tells us, to 
put it in a nutshell, that primitive man has no sober 
moods at all, that he is hopelessly and completely 
immersed in a mystical frame of mind. Incapable 


Reprinted from Bronislaw Malinowski, Magic, Science 
and Religion (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free Press, 1948), pp. 
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of dispassionate and consistent observation, devoid 
of the power of abstraction, hampered by “a de- 
cided aversion towards reasoning,” he is unable to 
draw any benefit from experience, to construct or 
comprehend even the most elementary laws of na- 
ture. “For minds thus orientated there is no fact 
purely physical.” Nor can there exist for them any 
clear idea of substance and attribute, cause and 
effect, identity and contradiction. Their outlook is 
that of confused superstition, “pre-logical,” made 
of mystic “participations” and “exclusions.” I have 
here summarized a body of opinion, of which the 
brilliant French sociologist is the most decided and 
competent spokesman, but which numbers besides, 
many anthropologists and philosophers of renown. 

But there are also dissenting voices. When a 
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scholar and anthropologist of the measure of Pro- 
fessor J. L. Myres entitles an article in Notes and 
Queries “Natural Science,” and when we read there 
that the savage’s “knowledge based on observation 
is distinct and accurate,” we must surely pause 
before accepting primitive man’s irrationality as a 
dogma. Another highly competent writer, Dr. A. A. 
Goldenweiser, speaking about primitive “discover- 
ies, inventions and improvements”—which could 
hardly be attributed to any pre-empirical or pre- 
logical mind—affirms that “it would be unwise to 
ascribe to the primitive mechanic merely a passive 
part in the origination of inventions. Many a happy 
thought must have crossed his mind, nor was he 
wholly unfamiliar with the thrill that comes from 
an idea effective in action.” Here we see the savage 
endowed with an attitude of mind wholly akin to 
that of a modern man of science! 

To bridge over the wide gap between the two 
extreme opinions current on the subject of primi- 
tive man’s reason, it .will be best to resolve the 
problem into two questions. 

First, has the savage any rational outlook, any 
rational mastery of his surroundings, or is he, as 
M. Lévy-Bruhl and his school maintain, entirely 
“mystical”? The answer will be that every primitive 
community is in possession of a considerable store 
of knowledge, based on experience and fashioned 
by reason. 

The second question then opens: Can this primi- 
tive knowledge be regarded as a rudimentary form 
of science or is it, on the contrary, radically differ- 
ent, a crude empiry, a body of practical and tech- 
nical abilities, rules of thumb and rules of art 
having no theoretical value? This second question, 
epistemological rather than belonging to the study 
of man, will be barely touched upon at the end of 
this section and a tentative answer only will be 
given. 

In dealing with the first question, we shall have 
to examine the “profane” side of life, the arts, 
crafts and economic pursuits, and we shall attempt 
to disentangle in it a type of behavior, clearly 
marked off from magic and religion, based on 
empirical knowledge and on the confidence in logic. 
We shall try to find whether the lines of such be- 
havior are defined by traditional rules, known, per- 
haps even discussed sometimes, and tested. We 
shall have to inquire whether the sociological set- 
ting of the rational and empirical behavior differs 
from that of ritual and cult. Above all we shall 
ask, do the natives distinguish the two domains and 
keep them apart, or is the field of knowledge con- 
stantly swamped by superstition, ritualism, magic 
or religion? 

Since in the matter under discussion there is an 
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appalling lack of relevant and reliable observations, 
I shall have largely to draw upon my own material, 
mostly unpublished, collected during a few years’ 
field-work among the Melanesian and Papuo-Mel- 
anesian tribes of Eastern New Guinea and the 
surrounding archipelagoes. As the Melanesians are 
reputed, however, to be specially magic-ridden, they 
will furnish an acid test of the existence of empirical 
and rational knowledge among savages living in 
the age of polished stone. 

These natives, and I am speaking mainly of the 
Melanesians who inhabit the coral atolls to the N.E. 
of the main island, the Trobriand Archipelago and 
the adjoining groups, are expert fishermen, indus- 
trious manufacturers and traders, but they rely 
mainly on gardening for their subsistence. With the 
most rudimentary implements, a pointed digging- 
stick and a small axe, they are able to raise crops 
sufficient to maintain a dense population and even 
yielding a surplus, which in olden days was allowed 
to rot unconsumed, and which at present is ex- 
ported to feed plantation hands. The success in 
their agriculture depends—besides the excellent 
natural conditions with which they are favored— 
upon their extensive knowledge of the classes of 
the soil, of the various cultivated plants, of the 
mutual adaptation of these two factors, and, last 
not least, upon their knowledge of the importance 
of accurate and hard work. They have to select the 
soil and the seedlings, they have appropriately to 
fix the times for clearing and burning the scrub, 
for planting and weeding, for training the vines of 
the yam-plants. In all this they are guided by a 
clear knowledge of weather and seasons, plants 
and pests, soil and tubers, and by a conviction that 
this knowledge is true and reliable, that it can be 
counted upon and must be scrupulously obeyed. 

Yet mixed with all their activities there is to be 
found magic, a series of rites performed every year 
over the gardens in rigorous sequence and order. 
Since the leadership in garden work is in the hands 
of the magician, and since ritual and practical 
work are intimately associated, a superficial ob- 
server might be led to assume that the mystic and 
the rational behavior are mixed up, that their ef- 
fects are not distinguished by the natives and not 
distinguishable in scientific analysis. Is this so 
really? 

Magic is undoubtedly regarded by the natives as 
absolutely indispensable to the welfare of the gar- 
dens. What would happen without it no one can 
exactly tell, for no native garden has ever been 
made without its ritual, in spite of some thirty years 
of European rule and missionary influence and well 
over a century’s contact with white traders. But 
certainly various kinds of disaster, blight, unsea- 
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sonable droughts and rains, bush-pigs and locusts, 
would destroy the unhallowed garden made with- 
out magic. : 

Does this mean, however, that the natives attrib- 
ute all the good results to magic? Certainly not. If 
you were to suggest to a native that he should make 
his garden mainly by magic and scamp his work, he 
would simply smile on your simplicity. He knows 
as well as you do that there are natural conditions 
and causes, and by his observations he knows also 
that he is able to control these natural forces by 
mental and physical effort. His knowledge is lim- 
ited, no doubt, but as far as it goes it is sound and 
proof against mysticism. If the fences are broken 
down, if the seed is destroyed or has been dried 
or washed away, he will have recourse not to magic, 
but to work, guided by knowledge and reason. His 
experience has taught him also, on the other hand, 
that in spite of all his forethought and beyond all 
his efforts there are agencies and forces which one 
year bestow unwonted and unearned benefits of 
fertility, making everything run smooth and well, 
rain and sun appear at the right moment, noxious 
insects remain in abeyance, the harvest yield a 
super-abundant crop; and another year again the 
same agencies bring ill-luck and bad chance, pursue 
him from beginning till end and thwart all his most 
strenuous efforts and his best-founded knowledge. 
To control these influences and these only he em- 
ploys magic. 

Thus there is a clear-cut division: there is first the 
well-known set of conditions, the natural course 
of growth, as well as the ordinary pests and dangers 
to be warded off by fencing and weeding. On the 
other hand there is the domain of the unaccount- 
able and adverse influences, as well as the great un- 
earned increment of fortunate coincidence. The 
first conditions are coped with by knowledge and 
work, the second by magic. 

This line of division can also be traced in the 
social setting of work and ritual respectively. 
Though the garden magician is, as a rule, also the 
leader in practical activities, these two functions 
are kept strictly apart. Every magical ceremony 
has its distinctive name, its appropriate time and 
its place in the scheme of work, and it stands out 
of the ordinary course of activities completely. 
Some of them are ceremonial and have to be at- 
tended by the whole community, all are public in 
that it is known when they are going to happen 
and anyone can attend them. They are performed 
on selected plots within the gardens and on a special 
corner of this plot. Work is always tabooed on 
such occasions, sometimes only while the ceremony 
lasts, sometimes for a day or two. In his lay charac- 
ter the leader and magician directs the work, fixes 
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the dates for starting, harangues and exhorts slack 
or careless gardeners. But the two roles never over- 
lap or interfere: they are always clear, and any 
native will inform you without hesitation whether 
the man acts as magician or as leader in garden 
work. 

What has been said about gardens can be paral- 
leled from any one of the many other activities in 
which work and magic run side by side without ever 
mixing. Thus in canoe-building empirical knowl- 
edge of material, of technology, and of certain 
principles of stability and hydrodynamics, function 
in company and close association with magic, each 
yet uncontaminated by the other. 

For example, they understand perfectly well that 
the wider the span of the outrigger the greater the 
stability yet the smaller the resistance against strain. 
They can clearly explain why they have to give this 
span a certain traditional width, measured in frac- 
tions of the length of the dug-out. They can also 
explain, in rudimentary but clearly mechanical 
terms, how they have to behave in a sudden gale, 
why the outrigger must be always on the weather 
side, why the one type of canoe can and the other 
cannot beat. They have, in fact, a whole system of 
principles of sailing, embodied in a complex and 
rich terminology, traditionally handed on and 
obeyed as rationally and consistently as is modern 
science by modern sailors. How could they sail 
otherwise under eminently dangerous conditions in 
their frail primitive craft? 

But even with all their systematic knowledge, 
methodically applied, they are still at the mercy of 
powerful and incalculable tides, sudden gales dur- 
ing the monsoon season and unknown reefs. And 
here comes in their magic, performed over the 
canoe during its construction, carried out at the 
beginning and in the course of expeditions and 
resorted to in moments of real danger. If the mod- 
ern seaman, entrenched in science and reason, pro- 
vided with all sorts of safety appliances, sailing on 
steel-built steamers, if even he has a singular ten- 
dency to superstition—which does not rob him of 
his knowledge or reason, nor make him altogether 
pre-logical—can we wonder that his savage col- 
league, under much more precarious ‘conditions, 
holds fast to the safety and comfort of magic? 

An interesting and crucial test is provided by 
fishing in the Trobriand Islands and its magic. While 
in the villages on the inner lagoon fishing is done in 
an easy and absolutely reliable manner by the 
method of poisoning, yielding abundant results 
without danger and uncertainty, there are on the 
shores of the open sea dangerous modes of fishing 
and also certain types in which the yield varies 
according to whether shoals of fish appear before- 
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hand or not. It is most significant that in the Lagoon 
fishing, where man can rely completely upon his 
knowledge and skill, magic does not exist, while in 
the open-sea fishing, full of danger and uncertainty, 
there is extensive magical ritual to secure safety 
and good results. 

Again, in warfare the natives know that strength, 
courage, and agility play a decisive part. Yet here 
also they practice magic to master the elements of 
chance and luck. 

Nowhere is the duality of natural and super- 
natural causes divided by a line so thin and intricate, 
yet, if carefully followed up, so well marked, 
decisive, and instructive, as in the two most fateful 
forces of human destiny: health and death. Health 
to the Melanesians is a natural state of affairs and, 
unless tampered with, the human body will remain 
in perfect order. But the natives know perfectly well 
that there are natural means which can affect health 
and even destroy the body. Poisons, wounds, burns, 
falls, are known to cause disablement or death in 
a natural way. And this is not a matter of private 
opinion of this or that individual, but it is laid 
down in traditional lore and even in belief, for there 
are considered to be different ways to the nether 
world for those who died by sorcery and those who 
met “natural” death. Again, it is recognized that 
cold, heat, overstrain, too much sun, over-eating, 
can all cause minor ailments, which are treated by 
natural remedies such as massage, steaming, warm- 
ing at a fire and certain potions. Old age is known 
to lead to bodily decay and the explanation is given 
by the natives that very old people grow weak, their 
oesophagus closes up, and therefore they must die. 

But besides these natural causes there is the 
enormous domain of sorcery and by far the most 
cases of illness and death are ascribed to this. The 
line of distinction between sorcery and the other 
causes is clear in theory and in most cases of prac- 
tice, but it must be realized that it is subject to what 
could be called the personal perspective. That is, 
the more closely a case has to do with the person 
who considers it, the less will it be “natural,” the 
more “magical.” Thus a very old man, whose pend- 
ing death will be considered natural by the other 
members of the community, will be afraid only of 
sorcery and never think of his natural fate. A fairly 
sick person will diagnose sorcery in his own case, 
while all the others might speak of too much betel 
nut or over-eating or some other indulgence. 

But who of us really believes that his own bodily 
infirmities and the approaching death is a purely 
natural occurrence, just an insignificant event in the 
infinite chain of causes? To the most rational of 
civilized men health, disease, the threat of death, 
float in a hazy emotional mist, which seems to 
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become denser and more impenetrable as the fateful 
forms approach. It is indeed astonishing that 
“savages” can achieve such a sober, dispassionate 
outlook in these matters as they actually do. 

Thus in his relation to nature and destiny, 
whether he tries to exploit the first or to dodge the 
second, primitive man recognizes both the natural 
and the supernatural forces and agencies, and he 
tries to use them both for his benefit. Whenever 
he has been taught by experience that effort guided 
by knowledge is of some avail, he never spares the 
one or ignores the other. He knows that a plant 
cannot grow by magic alone, or a canoe sail or float 
without being properly constructed and managed, 
or a fight be won without skill and daring. He never 
telies on magic alone, while, on the contrary, he 
sometimes dispenses with it completely, as in fire- 
making and in a number of crafts and pursuits. 
But he clings to it, whenever he has to recognize the 
impotence of his knowledge and of his rational 
technique. 

I have given my reasons why in this argument I 
had to rely principally on the material collected in 
the classical land of magic, Melanesia. But the facts 
discussed are so fundamental, the conclusions 
drawn of such a general nature, that it will be easy 
to check them on any modern detailed ethnographic 
record. Comparing agricultural work and magic, 
the building of canoes, the art of healing by magic 
and by natural remedies, the ideas about the causes 
of death in other regions, the universal validity of 
what has been established here could easily be 
proved. Only, since no observations have method- 
ically been made with reference to the problem of 
primitive knowledge, the data from other writers 
could be gleaned only piecemeal and their tes- 
timony though clear would be indirect. 

I have chosen to face the question of primitive 
man’s rational knowledge directly: watching him 
at his principal occupations, seeing him pass from 
work to magic and back again, entering into his 
mind, listening to his opinions. The whole problem 
might have been approached through the avenue of 
language, but this would have led us too far into 
questions of logic, semasiology, and theory of 
primitive languages. Words which serve to express 
general ideas such as existence, substance, and 
attribute, cause and effect, the fundamental and the 
secondary; words and expressions used in com- 
plicated pursuits like sailing, construction, measur- 
ing and checking; numerals and quantitative de- 
scriptions, correct and detailed classifications of 
natural phenomena, plants and animals—all this 
would lead us exactly to the same conclusion: that 
primitive man can observe and think, and that he 
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possesses, embodied in his language, systems of 
methodical though rudimentary knowledge. 

Similar conclusions could be drawn from an 
examination of those mental schemes and physical 
contrivances which could be described as diagrams 
or formulas. Methods of indicating the main points 
of the compass, arrangements of stars into con- 
stellations, co-ordination of these with the seasons, 
naming of moons in the year, of quarters in the 
moon—all these accomplishments are known to 
the simplest savages. Also they are all able to draw 
diagrammatic maps in the sand or dust, indicate 
arrangements by placing small stones, shells, or 
sticks on the ground, plan expeditions or raids on 
such rudimentary charts. By co-ordinating space 
and time they are able to arrange big tribal gather- 
ings and to combine vast tribal movements over 
extensive areas. The use of leaves, notched sticks, 
and similar aids to memory is well known and 
seems to be almost universal. All such “diagrams” 
are means of reducing a complex and unwieldy bit 
of reality to a simple and handy form. They give 
man a relatively easy mental control over it. As 
such are they not—in a very rudimentary form no 
doubt—fundamentally akin to developed scientific 
formulas and “models,” which are also simple and 
handy paraphrases of a complex or abstract reality, 
giving the civilized physicist mental control over it? 

This brings us to the second question: Can we 
regard primitive knowledge, which, as we found, 
is both empirical and rational, as a rudimentary 
Stage of science, or is it not at all related to it? 
If by science be understood a body of rules and 
conceptions, based on experience and derived from 
it by logical inference, embodied in material 
achievements and in a fixed form of tradition and 
carried on by some sort of social organization— 
then there is no doubt that even the lowest savage 
communities have the beginnings of science, how- 
ever rudimentary. 

Most epistemologists would not, however, be 
satisfied with such a “minimum definition” of 
science, for it might apply to the rules of an art or 
craft as well. They would maintain that the rules 
of science must be laid down explicitly, open to 
control by experiment and critique by reason. They 
must not only be rules of practical behavior, but 
theoretical laws of knowledge. Even accepting this 
stricture, however, there is hardly any doubt that 
many of the principles of savage knowledge are 
scientific in this sense. The native shipwright knows 
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not only practically of buoyancy, leverage, equilib- 
rium, he has to obey these laws not only on water, 
but while making the canoe he must have the prin- 
ciples in his mind. He instructs his helpers in them. 
He gives them the traditional rules, and in a crude 
and simple manner, using his hands, pieces of 
wood, and a limited technical vocabulary, he ex- 
plains some general laws of hydrodynamics and 
equilibrium. Science is not detached from the 
craft, that is certainly true, it is only a means to an 
end, it is crude, rudimentary, and inchoate, but 
with all that it is the matrix from which the higher 
developments must have sprung. 

If we applied another criterion yet, that of 
the really scientific attitude, the disinterested search 
for knowledge and for the understanding of causes 
and reasons, the answer would certainly not be in 
a direct negative. There is, of course, no widespread 
thirst for knowledge in a savage community, new 
things such as European topics bore them frankly 
and their whole interest is largely encompassed by 
the traditional world of their culture. But within 
this there is both the antiquarian mind passionately 
interested in myths, stories, details of customs, 
pedigrees, and ancient happenings, and there is also 
to be found the naturalist. patient and painstaking 
in his observations, capable of generalization and 
of connecting long chains of events in the life of 
animals, and in the marine world or in the jungle. 
It is enough to realize how much European natural- 
ists have often learned from their savage colleagues 
to appreciate this interest found in the native for 
nature. There is finally among the primitives, as 
every field-worker well knows, the sociologist, the 
ideal informant, capable with marvelous accuracy 
and insight to give the raison d’étre, the function, 
and the organization of many a simpler institution 
in his tribe. 

Science, of course, does not exist in any un- 
civilized community as a driving power, criticizing, 
renewing, constructing. Science is never consciously 
made. But on this criterion, neither is there law, 
nor religion, nor government among savages. 

The question, however, whether we should call 
it science or only empirical and rational knowledge 
is not of primary importance in this.context. We 
have tried to gain a clear idea as to whether the 
savage has only one domain of reality or two; and 
we found that he has his profane world of practical 
activities and rational outlook besides the sacred 
region of cult and belief. 
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2. On Logical and Non-Logical Action 


BY VILFREDO PARETO 


146. THis is the first step we take along 
the path of induction. If we were to find, for in- 
stance, that all human actions’ corresponded to 
logico-experimental theories, or that such actions 
were the most important, others having to be re- 
garded as phenomena of social pathology deviating 
from a normal type, our course evidently would 
be entirely different from what it would be if many 
of the more important human actions proved to 
correspond to theories that are not logico-experi- 
mental. 

147. Let us accordingly examine actions from 
the standpoint of their logico-experimental char- 
acter. But in order to do that we must first try to 
classify them, and in that effort we propose to fol- 
low the principles of the classification called natural 
in botany and zoology, whereby objects on the 
whole presenting similar characteristics are grouped 
together. In the case of botany Tournefort’s classi- 
fication was wisely abandoned. It divided plants 
into “herbs” and “trees,” and so came to separate 
entities that as a matter of fact present close 
resemblances. The so-called natural method now- 
adays preferred does away with all divisions of 
that kind and takes as its norm the characteristics 
of plants in the mass, putting like with like and 
keeping the unlike distinct. Can we find similar 
groupings to classify the actions of human beings? 

148. It is not actions as we find them in the 
concrete that we are called upon to classify, but 


Reprinted from Vilfredo Pareto, The Mind and Society, 
ed, Arthur Livingston, trans. Andrew Bongiorno and Ar- 
thur Livingston (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1935), 
Vol. I, §§ 146-54, 160-61, with the permission of The 
Pareto Fund. 

1. Pareto, following Bentham, invariably uses the word 
“actions” (azioni) where ordinary English parlance uses 
“conduct” or “behaviour.” Such phrases as “logical actions” 
and “non-logical actions” often lead to syntactical and 
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lying non-logical actions,” or for “the principles of non- 
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situation, and in it as arule I leave him.—A. L. 


the elements constituting them. So the chemist 
classifies elements and compounds of elements, 
whereas in nature what he finds is mixtures of com- 
pounds. Concrete actions are synthetic—they orig- 
inate in mixtures, in varying degrees, of the ele- 
ments we are to classify. 

149, Every social phenomenon may be con- 
sidered under two aspects: as it is in reality, and 
as it presents itself to the mind of this or that 
human being. The first aspect we shall call objec- 
tive, the second subjective. Such a division is neces- 
sary, for we cannot put in one same class the 
operations performed by a chemist in his laboratory 
and the operations performed by a person prac- 
tising magic; the conduct of Greek sailors in plying 
their oars to drive their ship over the water and 
the sacrifices they offered to Poseidon to make 
sure of a safe and rapid voyage. In Rome the Laws 
of the XII Tables punished anyone casting a spell 
on a harvest. We choose to distinguish such an act 
from the act of burning a field of grain. 

We must not be misled by the names we give to 
the two classes. In reality both are subjective, for 
all human knowledge is subjective. They are to be 
distinguished not so much by any difference in 
nature as in view of the greater or lesser fund 
of factual knowledge that we ourselves have. We 
know, or think we know, that sacrifices to Poseidon 
have no effect whatsoever upon a voyage. We there- 
fore distinguish them from other acts which (to 
our best knowledge, at least) are capable of having 
such effect. If at some future time we were to dis- 
cover that we have been mistaken, that sacrifices 
to Poseidon are very influential in securing a 
favourable voyage, we should have to reclassify 
them with actions capable of such influence. All 
that of course is pleonastic. It amounts to saying 
that when a person makes a classification, he does 
so according to the knowledge he has. One cannot 
imagine how things could be otherwise. 

150. There are actions that use means appro- 
priate to ends and which logically link means with 
ends. There are other actions in which those traits 
are missing. The two sorts of conduct are very 
different according as they are considered under 
their objective or their subjective aspect. From the 
subjective point of view nearly all human actions 
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belong to the logical class, In the eyes of the Greek 
mariners sacrifices to Poseidon and rowing with 
cars were equally logical means of navigation. To 
avoid verbosities which could only prove annoying, 
we had better give names to these types of conduct.’ 
Suppose we apply the term logical actions to actions 
that logically conjoin means to ends not only from 
the standpoint of the subject performing them, but 
from the standpoint of other persons who have a 
more extensive knowledge—in other words, to 
actions that are logical both subjectively and ob- 
jectively in the sense just explained. Other actions 
we shall call non-logical (by no means the same as 
“jlogical”). This latter class we shall subdivide 
into a number of varieties. 

151. A synoptic picture of the classification will 
prove useful: 
GENERA AND SPECIES HAVE THE ACTIONS LOGICAL 

ENDS AND PURPOSES: 


Objectively? Subjectively? 


CLASS |. LOGICAL ACTIONS 


(The objective end and the subjective purpose are identical.) 
Yes Yes 


CLASS Il. NON-LOGICAL ACTIONS 
(The objective end differs from the subjective purpose.) 


Genus 1 No No 
Genus 2 No Yes 
Genus 3 Yes No 
Genus 4 Yes Yes 


SPECIES OF THE GENERA 3 AND 4 


3a, 4a The objective end would be accepted by the 
subject if he knew it. 
38, 48 The objective end would be rejected by the 


subject if he knew it. 


The ends and purposes here in question are 
immediate ends and purposes. We choose to dis- 
regard the indirect. The objective end is a real one, 
located within the field of observation and experi- 
ence, and not an imaginary end, located outside 
that field. An imaginary end may, on the other 
hand, constitute a subjective purpose. 

152. Logical actions are very numerous among 
civilized peoples. Actions connected with the arts 
and sciences belong to that class, at least for artists 
and scientists. For those who physically perform 


2. It would perhaps be better to use designations that 
have no meanings in themselves, such as letters of the alpha- 
bet. On the other hand, such a system would impair the 
clarity of our argument. We must therefore resign ourselves 
to using terms of ordinary speech; but the reader must bear 
in mind that such words, or their etymologies, in no way 
serve to describe the things they stand for. Things have to 
be examined directly. Names are just labels to help us keep 
track of them. 
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them in mere execution of orders from superiors, 
there may be among them non-logical actions of 
our II-4 type. The actions dealt with in political 
economy also belong in very great part in the class 
of logical actions. In the same class must be located, 
further, a certain number of actions connected with 
military, political, legal, and similar activities. 

153. So at the very first glance induction leads 
to the discovery that non-logical actions play an 
important part in society. Let us therefore proceed 
with our examination of them. 

154. First of all, in order to get better acquainted 
with these non-logical actions, suppose we look at 
a few examples. Many others will find their proper 
places in chapters to follow. Here are some illus- 
trations of actions of Class II: 

Genera 1 and 3, which have no subjective pur- 
pose, are of scant importance to the human race. 
Human beings have a very conspicuous tendency 
to paint a varnish of logic over their conduct. 
Nearly all human actions therefore work their way 
into genera 2 and 4. Many actions performed in 
deference to courtesy and custom might be put in 
genus 1. But very very often people give some 
reason or other to justify such conduct, and that 
transfers it to genus 2. Ignoring the indirect motive 
involved in the fact that a person violating common 
usages incurs criticism and dislike, we might find a 
certain number of actions to place in genera 1 
and 3. 

Says Hesiod: “Do not make water at the mouth 
of a river emptying into the sea, nor into a spring. 
You must avoid that. Do not lighten your bowels 
there, for it is not good to do so.” The precept not 
to befoul rivers at their mouths belongs to genus 1. 
No objective or subjective end or purpose is appar- 
ent in the avoidance of such pollution. The precept 
not to befoul drinking-water belongs to genus 3. 
It has an objective purpose that Hesiod may not 
have known, but which is familiar to moderns: 
to prevent contagion from certain diseases. 

It is probable that not a few actions of genera 1 
and 3 are common among savages and primitive 
peoples. But travellers are bent on learning at all 
costs the reasons for the conduct they observe. So 
in One way or another they finally obtain answers 
that transfer the conduct to genera 2 and 4. 


* * * 


160. Another very important difference between 
human conduct and the conduct of animals lies in 
the fact that we do not observe human conduct 
wholly from the outside as we do in the case of 
animals. Frequently we know the actions of human 
beings through the judgments that people pass upon 
them, through the impressions they make, and in 
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the light of the motives that people are pleased to 
imagine for them and assign as their causes. For 
that reason, actions that would otherwise belong 
to genera 1 and 3 make their way into 2 and 4. 

Operations in magic when unattended by other 
actions belong to genus 2. The sacrifices of the 
Greeks and Romans have to be classed in the same 
genus—at least after those peoples lost faith in the 
reality of their gods. Hesiod, Opera et dies, wv. 
735—39, warns against crossing a river without first 
washing one’s hands in it and uttering a prayer. 
That would be an action of genus 1. But he adds 
that the gods punish anyone who crosses a river 
without so washing his hands. That makes it an 
action of genus 2. 

This rationalizing procedure is habitual and very 
wide-spread. Hesiod says also, vv. 780-82, that 
grain should not be sown on the thirteenth of a 
month, but that that day is otherwise very auspi- 
cious for planting, and he gives many other precepts 
of the kind. They all belong to genus 2. In Rome 
a soothsayer who had observed signs in the heavens 
was authorized to adjourn the comitia to some other 
day.* Towards the end of the Republic, when all 
faith in augural science had been lost, that was a 
logical action, a means of attaining a desired end. 


3. Cicero, De legibus, II, 12, 31: “If we are thinking of 
prerogative, what prerogative more extreme than to be able 
to adjourn assemblies and councils called by the supreme 
authorities, the highest magistrates, or to annul their enact- 
ments if they have already been held? And what more 
important than that business in course should be post- 
poned if a single augur cries, Alio die!?” 


3. Types of Rationality 


By MAX WEBER 


SOCIAL ACTION, like other forms of 
action, may be classified in the following four types 
according to its mode of orientation (1) in terms 
of rational orientation to a system of discrete indi- 
vidual ends (zweckrational), that is, through ex- 
pectations as to the behaviour of objects in the 
external situation and of other human individuals, 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Theory of Social and 
Economic Organization, trans. A. M. Henderson and Tal- 
cott Parsons, ed. Talcott Parsons (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1947), 115-17. Copyright 1947 by Oxford University 
Press. 
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But when people still believed in augury, it was 
an action of genus 4. For the soothsayers who, with 
the help of the gods, were so enabled to forestall 
some decision that they considered harmful to the 
Roman People, it belonged to our species 4a, as is 
apparent if one consider that in general such actions 
correspond, very roughly to be sure, to the pro- 
visions used in our time for avoiding ill-considered 
decisions by legislative bodies: requirements of two 
or three consecutive readings, of approvals by two 
houses, and so on. 

Most acts of public policy based on tradition or 
on presumed missions of peoples or individuals 
belong to genus 4. William I, King of Prussia, and 
Napoleon III, Emperor of the French, both con- 
sidered themselves “men of destiny.” But William I 
thought his mission lay in promoting the welfare 
and greatness of his country, Louis Napoleon be- 
lieved himself destined to achieve the happiness of 
mankind. William’s policies were of the 4a type; 
Napoleon’s, of the 4B. 

Human beings as a rule determine their conduct 
with reference to certain general rules (morality, 
custom, law), which give rise in greater or lesser 
numbers to actions of our 4a and even 4B varieties. 

161. Logical actions are at least in large part 
results of processes of reasoning. Non-logical ac- 
tions originate chiefly in definite psychic states, 
sentiments, subconscious feelings, and the like. It 
is the province of psychology to investigate such 
psychic states. Here we start with them as data of 
fact, without going beyond that. 


making use of these expectations as “conditions” 
or “means” for the successful attainment of the 
actor’s own rationally chosen ends; (2) in terms 
of rational orientation to an absolute value (wert- 
rational); involving a conscious belief in the ab- 
solute value of some ethical, aesthetic, religious, or 
other form of behaviour, entirely for its own sake 
and independently of any prospects of external 
success; (3) in terms of affectual orientation, 
especially emotional, determined by the specific 
aitects and states of feeling of the ac.or; (4) tradi- 
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tionally oriented, through the habituation of long 
practice." 

1. Strictly traditional behaviour, like the reactive 
type of imitation discussed above, lies very close to 
the borderline of what can justifiably be called 
meaningfully oriented action, and indeed often on 
the other side. For it is very often a matter of almost 
automatic reaction to habitual stimuli which guide 
behaviour in a course which has been repeatedly 
followed. The great bulk of all everyday action to 
which people have become habitually accustomed 
approaches this type. Hence, its place in a sys- 
tematic classification is not merely that of a limiting 
case because, as will be shown later, attachment to 
habitual forms can be upheld with varying degrees 
of self-consciousness and in a variety of senses. In 
this case the type may shade over into number two 
(Wertrationalitat) . 

2. Purely affectual behaviour also stands on the 
borderline of what can be considered “meaning- 
fully” oriented, and often it, too, goes over the line. 
It may, for instance, consist in an uncontrolled 
reaction to some exceptional stimulus. It is a case 
of sublimation when affectually determined action 


1. The two terms zweckrational and wertrational are of 
central significance to Weber’s theory, but at the same 
time present one of the most difficult problems to the 
translator. Perhaps the keynote of the distinction lies in the 
absoluteness with which the values involved in Wertra- 
tionalitdt are held. The sole important consideration to the 
actor becomes the realization of the value. In so far as it 
involves ends, rational considerations, such as those of 
efficiency, are involved in the choice of means. But there 


is no question either of rational weighing of this end against , 


others, nor is there a question of ‘‘counting the cost” in the 
sense of taking account of possible results other than the 
attainment of the absolute end. In the case of Zweck- 
rationalitat, on the other hand, Weber conceives action as 
motivated by a plurality of relatively independent ends, none 


of which is absolute. Hence, rationality involves on the one | 


hand the weighing of the relative importance of their realiza- 
tion, on the other hand, consideration of whether undesir- 
able consequences would outweigh the benefits to be derived 
from the projected course of action. It has not seemed 
possible to find English terms which would express this 
distinction succinctly. Hence the attempt has been made to 
express the ideas as clearly as possible without specific 
terms. 

It should also be pointed out that, as Weber’s analysis 
proceeds, there is a tendency of the meaning of these terms 
to shift, so that Wertrationalitat comes to refer to a system 
of ultimate ends, regardless of the degree of their absolute- 
ness, while Zweckrationalitét refers primarily to considera- 
tions respecting the choice of means and ends which are 
in turn means to further ends, such as money. What seems 
to have happened is that Weber shifted from a classification 
of ideal types of action to one of elements in the structure 
of action. In the latter context “expediency” is often an 
adequate rendering of Zweckrationalitaét. This process has 
been analysed in the editor’s Structure of Social Action, 
chap, xvi. 

The other two terms affektuell and traditional do not 
present any difficulty of translation. The term affectual has 
come into English psychological usage from the German 
largely through the influence of psychoanalysis. 
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occurs in the form of conscious release of emotional 
tension. When this happens it is usually, though not 
always, well on the road to rationalization in one 
or the other or both of the above senses. 

3. The orientation of action in terms of absolute 
value is distinguished from the affectual type by 
its clearly self-conscious formulation of the ultimate 
values governing the action and the consistently 
planned orientation of its detailed course to these 
values. At the same time the two types have a 
common element/ namely that the meaning of the 
action does not lie in the achievement of a result 
ulterior to it, but in carrying out the specific type 
of action for its own sake. Examples of affectual 
action are the satisfaction of a direct impulse to 
revenge, to sensual gratification, to devote oneself 
to a person or ideal, to contemplative bliss, or, 
finally, toward the working off of emotional ten- 
sions. Such impulses belong in this category regard- 
less of how sordid or sublime they may be. 

Examples of pure rational orientation to absolute 
values would be the action of persons who, regard- 
less of possible cost to themselves, act to put into 
practice their convictions of what seems to them to 
be required by duty, honour, the pursuit of beauty, 
a religious call, personal loyalty, or the importance 
of some “‘cause” no matter in what it consists. For 
the purposes of this discussion, when action is 
oriented to absolute values, it always involves “com- 
mands” or “demands” to the fulfilment of which 
the actor feels obligated. It is only in cases where 
human action is motivated by the fulfilment of such 
unconditional demands that it will be described as 
oriented to absolute values. This is empirically the 
case in widely varying degrees, but for the most 
part only to a relatively slight extent. Nevertheless, 
it will be shown that the occurrence of this mode of 
action is important enough to justify its formulation 
as a distinct type; though it may be remarked that 
there is no intention here of attempting to formu- 
late in any sense an exhaustive classification of 
types of action. 

4. Action is rationally oriented to a system of 
discrete individual ends (zweckrational) when the 
end, the means, and the secondary results are all 
rationally taken into account and wetghed. This 
involves rational consideration of alternative means 
to the end, of the relations of the end to other pro- 
spective results of employment of any given means, 
and finally of the relative importance of different 
possible ends. Determination of action, either in 
affectual or in traditional terms, is thus incom- 
patible with this type. Choice between alternative 
and conflicting ends and results may well be deter- 
mined by considerations of absolute value. In that 
case, action is rationally oriented to a system of 
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discrete individual ends only in respect to the choice 
of means. On the other hand, the actor may, in- 
stead of deciding between alternative and conflict- 
ing ends in terms of a rational orientation to a 
system of values, simply take them as given sub- 
jective wants and arrange them in a scale of con- 
sciously assessed relative urgency. He may then 
orient his action to this scale in such a way that 
they are satisfied as far as possible in order of 
urgency, as formulated in the principle of “marginal 
utility.” The orientation of action to absolute values 
may thus have various different modes of relation 
to the other type of rational action, in terms of a 


system of discrete individual ends. From the latter_ 


point of view, however, absolute values are always 
irrational. Indeed, the more the value to which 
action is oriented is elevated to the status of an 
absolute value, the more “irrational” in this sense 
the corresponding action is. For, the more un- 
conditionally the actor devotes himself to this value 
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for its own sake, to pure sentiment or beauty, to 
absolute goodness or devotion to duty, the less is 
he influenced by considerations of the consequences 
of his action. The orientation of action wholly to 
the rational achievement of ends without relation 
to fundamental values is, to be sure, essentially only 
a limiting case. 

5. It would be very unusual to find concrete 
cases of action, especially of social action, which 
were oriented only in one or another of these ways. 
Furthermore, this classification of the modes of 
orientation of action is in no sense meant to exhaust 
the possibilities of the field, but only to formulate in 
conceptually pure form certain sociologically im- 
portant types, to which actual action is more or 
less closely approximated or, in much the more 
common case, which constitute the elements com- 
bining to make it up. The usefulness of the classi- 
fication for the purposes of this investigation can 
only be judged in terms of its results. 


4, Social Structure and the Structure of Thought 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM ann MARCEL MAUSS 


PRIMITIVE CLASSIFICATIONS are not 
exceptional phenomena bearing no resemblance to 
those commonly found among the more civilized 
populations; on the contrary, they appear as direct 
ancestors of the first scientific systems of classifica- 
tion. Although they differ profoundly from the 
latter in certain respects, they share all of their 
most essential features. First, like all scientific 
classifications, they are systems of concepts ar- 
ranged in hierarchical order. Things are not simply 
placed in groups isolated from one another; rather, 
these groups have specific relationships with one 
another, and all of them combine into a single 
entity. Furthermore, these primitive systems, just 
as the scientific ones, have an exclusively specula- 
tive function. Their purpose is not to facilitate 
action, but to further understanding, to render in- 
telligible the relationships that exist between beings. 
Once certain fundamental concepts are given, the 
human mind feels the need to integrate with them 


Translated by Jesse Pitts, from Emile Durkheim and 
Marcel Mauss, “‘Quelques formes de classification primi- 
tives,” Année Sociologique, VI (1901-2), pp. 66-72. 


the ideas it has about the rest of things. Such classi- 
fications are then, above all, destined to link ideas 
together and to unify knowledge. In this context, 
it is permissible to say that they are works of science 
and constitute the beginnings of a cosmology. The 
Australian divides the world between the totems 
of his tribe not in order to pattern his behavior or 
even to justify his ritual; because the idea of totem 
is fundamental for him, it is essential that he situate 
all the rest of his knowledge in relation to it. It 
is likely, then, that the conditions under which 
these very ancient classifications were elaborated 
have played an important role in the birth of the 
classifying function in general. 

Furthermore, it appears from this study that 
these conditions are social. Far from it being the 
logical relationships between things that give the 
basis for the social relationships between men—as 
Mr. Frazer seems to assume—in reality, the reverse 
is true. According to Frazer, men divided them- 
selves in clans following a prior classification of 
things. In reality, they have classified things because 
they were divided into clans. 
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We have seen how these classifications were 
modeled after the earliest and most fundamental 
social organization. To state the point more em- 
phatically: society was not merely a model from 
which classificatory thought took its departure; its 
very framework was used as the framework of the 
system. The first logical categories were social 
categories; the first classes of things were classes 
of men, into which these things were integrated. It 
is because men lived in groups and thought of them- 
selves as groups that they have abstractly grouped 
everything else, and the two types of groups began 
by being so fused as to be inseparable. Phratries 
were the first genera; the clans, the first species. 
Things were supposed to be integral parts of the 
society, and it was their place in society that deter- 
mined their place in nature. We may even wonder 
if the schematic way in which the genera are or- 
dinarily conceived does not result in part from the 
same influences. It is a fact of common observation 
that the things included in genera are generally 
imagined as located in a sort of ideal milieu, the 
space dimensions of which are more or less clearly 
defined. It is certainly not without reason that con- 
cepts and their relationships have so often been 
represented by circles—concentric or excentric, 
inside or outside one another, etc. Could not this 
tendency of ours to represent purely logical groups 
under a form that so contrasts their true nature 
come from the fact that they were first conceived 
under the form of social groups, which occupy a 
definite area in space? And have we not observed 
this spacial localization of genera and species in a 
relatively large number of widely different societies? 

Not only the external definition of these cat- 
egories but also their interrelationships with one 
another are of social origin. It is because human 
groups contain one another—the clan contains the 
subclan; the phratry, the clan; and the tribe, the 
phratry—that groups of things are disposed in the 
same order. Their extension, regularly decreasing 
as we pass from genus to species, from the species 
to the variety, etc., comes from the similarly de- 
creasing extension that we find in social groupings 
as we leave the largest and most ancient to approach 
the most recent and differentiated. If the totality 
of things is conceived as one unique system, it is 
because society itself is conceived in the same way. 
It is an entity, or, rather, it is the unique entity to 
which everything else is referred. Thus, the logical 
hierarchy is but another aspect of social hierarchy, 
and the unity of knowledge is but the very unity 
of the community, extrapolated to the universe. 

The ties that bind the beings of the same group, 
or the different groups to one another, are con- 
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ceived of as social ties. Earlier, we recalled that 
the expressions by which we still name these rela- 
tionships have a moral meaning; although for us 
they are merely metaphors, at the beginning, these 
expressions retained all their meaning. The things 
of the same class were really considered as kin to 
the individuals of the same social groups, and hence 
as kin to one another. They are “of the same flesh” 
—of the same family. Hence, logical relationships 
are, in a way, domestic relationships. Sometimes, as 
we have seen, they are even on all points compa- 
rable to those existing between the master and the 
thing he possesses, between the chief and his sub- 
ordinates. We might even wonder whether the no- 
tion—so distasteful from a positivistic standpoint— 
of the superiority of the genus to the species did not 
find here its first rudimentary form. As, for the 
realist, the general concept is stronger than the 
individual, so the clan totem dominates that of the 
subclans and, even more, the personal totem of 
each individual. In the societies where the phratry 
has kept its primitive cohesion, it has a sort of pri- 
macy over its subdivisions and the individuals 
comprising the latter. Among the Zuni, the animals 
that symbolize the six fundamental clans have sov- 
ereignty over their respective subclans and the be- 
ings of all sorts that they include. 

We may have explained how the notion of classes 
integrated within one and the same system was 
born, but we still do not know what forces drove 
men to distribute things between these classes in 
the way they did. Even if the external framework 
of classification was given by society, it does not 
necessarily follow that the way in which this frame- 
work was used can be explained by social factors. 
A priori, it is very possible that altogether different 
forces have determined the way in which beings 
were assembled and assimilated to one another, or, 
on the other hand, were differentiated and came to 
oppose each other. 

However, the striking conception of logical rela- 
tionships that prevails in these early stages permits 
us to set aside this hypothesis. We have seen that 
logical relationships are represented in the form 
of family ties, or as relations of economic or politi- 
cal subordination: the same feelings, then, which 
are at the basis of social and domestic organization, 
also presided at this logical sorting of things. The 
latter relations attract or oppose one another in the 
same way as men are linked by kinship or opposed 
in vendetta. They unite as the members of a family 
unite in common thinking. That which makes cer- 
tain things subordinate to others is somewhat anal- 
ogous to that which makes the subject inferior to 
his master. Consequently, it is the states of the col- 
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lective mind that have given birth to these group- 
ings, furthermore, these states are obviously of an 
affective nature. There are sentimental affinities 
between things as between individuals, and it is 
after these affinities that they are classified. 

We thus arrive at this conclusion: it is possible to 
classify other things than concepts, and otherwise 
than through the laws of pure reason. For if con- 
cepts can be ordered systematically for reasons of 
sentiment, they cannot be pure ideas, but must be 
themselves works of sentiment. Indeed, for those 
we call primitives, a species of things is not a mere 
object of knowledge but above all is related to cer- 
tain emotional attitudes. All sorts of affective ele- 
ments participate in the representation that is made 
of it. Religious emotions, notably, not only give it a 
special feeling tone but are also responsible for its 
most essential attributes. Things are above all 
sacred or profane, pure or impure, friendly or hos- 
tile, favorable or unfavorable; that is to say, their 
most fundamental characteristics do but evidence 
the manner in which they affect the social senses. 
The differences and resemblances determining the 
manner in which they are grouped are more affec- 
tive than intellectual. This is why the nature of 
things changes, in a way, from one society to the 
other; they affect the feelings of different groups 
differently. What is here conceived as perfectly 
homogeneous is represented elsewhere as essen- 
tially heterogeneous. For us, space is formed of 
identical parts, interchangeable one with the other. 
We have seen, however, that for many peoples 
space is profoundly differentiated, depending on 
the region considered. This is because each region 
has its own affective value. Under the influence of 
various sentiments, a particular region of space is 
referred back to a specific religious principle; in 
consequence, it is endowed with virtues sui generis, 
which distinguish it from any other region. It is this 
emotional value of concepts that plays a primordial 
role in the manner.with which ideas approach one 
another or diverge. It is the dominant guide to the 
classification. 

It has often been said that man began to represent 
things by referring them back to himself. The pre- 
ceding developments permit analysis of the com- 
ponents of this anthropocentrism, which could be 
better called sociocentrism. The center of the first 
cosmogony is not the individual, but society. It is 
society that realizes itself. Nothing is clearer in this 
context than the way in which the Sioux Indians 
make the tribal space contain the whole world, and 
we have seen how universal space itself is nothing 
else than the tribe’s own location, but infinitely 
extended beyond its effective limits. It is this same 


mental attitude which has led so many peoples to 
place the center of the world, “the navel of the 
world,” in their political or religious capital; that 
is, Where the center of their spiritual life is to be 
found. Similarly, although on another plane, the 
creative force of the universe and of all that it in- 
cludes was primitively conceived as the mythical 
ancestor, fathering the whole society. 

This is why the conception of logical classifica- 
tion has had so much difficulty in getting started. A 
logical classification is a classification of concepts; 
the concept is the notion of a group of beings that 
is sharply defined, and its limits can be traced with 
precision. Emotion, on the other hand, is essen- 
tially vaporous and boundless. Its contagious influ- 
ence diffuses well beyond its point of origin to all 
that surrounds it, with no definite barrier to its pow- 
ers of ramification. All states of emotional nature 
necessarily share these characteristics. No precise 
beginning nor ending can be ascribed to them: they 
join together, mixing their properties so that they 
cannot be categorized with any rigor. Furthermore, 
in order to mark the boundaries of a class, it is 
necessary to have analyzed the characteristics by 
which the beings assembled in this class are identi- 
fied and segregated. Emotion is naturally resistant 
to analysis, or, at least, because of its complexity, 
very hard to cope with. It defies critical and rea- 
soned analysis, particularly when it has a collective 
origin. The pressure exercised by the social group 
upon each of its members does not permit individ- 
uals to judge freely the concepts that the society 
itself has elaborated and where it has put something 
of its character. Such constructions are sacred to 
the citizen. Furthermore, the history of scientific 
classification is, in the last analysis, the very history 
of the steps through which this element of social 
affect has progressively weakened, leaving more 
and more room for the reflective thinking of indi- 
viduals. However, these ancient influences have cer- 
tainly not ceased to make themselves felt. They have 
left behind them a pervasive effect: it is the basic 
framework of all classification, it is the whole set 
of mental habits that makes us represent beings 
and facts under the form of groups that are co- 
ordinated and subordinated one to the other. 

It is possible to see in this example what light 
sociology can shed upon the genesis, and hence the 
functioning, of logical operations. What we have 
tried to do for classification could also be tried for 
the other functions or the basic categories of human 
reason. We have already had occasion to indicate 
how ideas—even as abstract as those of Time and 
Space—are, at each moment of their history, in 
close relationship with their corresponding social 
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organizations. The same method could help us to 
understand the way in which the ideas of cause, 
substance, the different forms of reasoning, etc., 
have been formed. All these questions, so long de- 
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bated by metaphysicians and psychologists, will at 
last be freed from tedious cliches when they are 
posed in sociological terms. This, at least, is a new 
approach which deserves to be tried. 


5. On the Origins of the Idea of Force 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


THE FIRST THING which is implied in 
the notion of the causal relation is the idea of effi- 
cacy, of productive power, of active force. By cause 
we ordinarily mean something capable of produc- 
ing a certain change. The cause is the force before 
it has shown the power which is in it; the effect is 
this same power, only actualized. Men have always 
thought of causality in dynamic terms. Of course 
certain philosophers had refused all objective value 
to this conception; they see in it only an arbitrary 
construction of the imagination, which corresponds 
to nothing in the things themselves. But, at present, 
we have no need of asking whether it is founded in 
reality or not; it is enough for us to state that it 
exists and that it constitutes and always has consti- 
tuted an element of ordinary mentality; and this is 
recognized even by those who criticize it. Our im- 
mediate purpose is to seek, not what it may be worth 
logically, but how it is to be explained. 

Now it depends upon social causes. Our analysis 
of facts has already enabled us to see that the proto- 
type of the idea of force was the mana, wakan, 
orenda, the totemic principle or any of the various 
names given to collective force objectified and pro- 
jected into things. The first power which men have 
thought of as such seems to have been that exercised 
by humanity over its members. Thus reason con- 
firms the results of observation; in fact, it is even 
possible to show why this notion of power, efficacy 
or active force could not have come from any other 
source. 

In the first place, it is evident and recognized by 
all that it could not be furnished to us by external 
experience. Our senses only enable us to perceive 
phenomena which coexist or which follow one an- 
other, but nothing perceived by them could give us 


Reprinted from Emile Durkheim, Elementary Forms of 
the Religious Life, trans. Joseph Ward Swain (Glencoe, 


Ill.: The Free Press, 1954), pp. 363-67, with the permission 
of The Free Press. 


the idea of this determining and compelling action 
which is characteristic of what we call a power or 
force. They can touch only realized and known con- 
ditions, each separate from the others; the internal 
process uniting these conditions escapes them. 
Nothing that we learn could possibly suggest to us 
the idea of what an influence or efficaciousness is. It 
is for this very reason that the philosophers of em- 
piricism have regarded these different conceptions 
as so many mythological aberrations. But even sup- 
posing that they all are hallucinations, it is still nec- 
essary to show how they originated. 

If external experience counts for nothing in the 
origin of these ideas, and it is equally inadmissible 
that they were given us ready-made, one might sup- 
pose that they come from internal experience. In 
fact, the notion of force obviously includes many 
spiritual elements which could only have been taken 
from our psychic life. 

Some have believed that the act by which our 
will brings a deliberation to a close, restrains our 
impulses and commands our organism, might have 
served as the model of this construction. In willing, 
it is said, we perceive ourselves directly as a power 
in action. So when this idea had once occurred to 
men, it seems that they only had to extend it to 
things to establish the conception of force. 

As long as the animist theory passed as a demon- 
strated truth, this explanation was able to appear to 
be confirmed by history. If the forces with which 
human thought primitively populated the world 
really had been spirits, that is to say, personal and 
conscious beings more or less similar to men, it was 
actually possible to believe that our individual ex- 
perience was enough to furnish us with the constitu- 
ent elements of the notion of force. But we know 
that the first forces which men imagined were, on 
the contrary, anonymous, vague and diffused pow- 
ers which resemble cosmic forces in their imper- 
sonality, and which are therefore most sharply con- 
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trasted with the eminently personal power, the hu- 
man will. So it is impossible that they should have 
been conceived in its image. 

Moreover, there is one essential characteristic of 
the impersonal forces which would be inexplicable 
under this hypothesis: this is their communicability. 
The forces of nature have always been thought of as 
capable of passing from one object to another, of 
mixing, combining and transforming themselves 
into one another. It is even this property which gives 
them their value as an explanation, for it is through 
this that effects can be connected with their causes 
without a break of continuity. Now the self has just 
the opposite characteristic: it is incommunicable. It 
cannot change its material substratum or spread 
from one to another; it spreads out in metaphor 
only. So the way in which it decides and executes its 
decisions could never have suggested the idea of an 
energy which communicates itself and which can 
even confound itself with others and, through these 
combinations and mixings, give rise to new effects. 

Therefore, the idea ‘of force, as implied in the 
conception of the causal relation, must present a 
double character. In the first place, it can come only 
from our internal experience; the only forces which 
we can directly learn about are necessarily moral 
forces. But, at the same time, they must be imper- 
sonal, for the notion of an impersonal power was 
the first to be constituted. Now the only ones which 
satisfy these two conditions are those coming from 
life together: they are collective forces. In fact, 
these are, on the one hand, entirely psychical; they 
are made up exclusively of objectified ideas and 
sentiments. But, on the other hand, they are imper- 
sonal by definition, for they are the product of a co- 
operation. Being the work of all, they are not the 
possession of anybody in particular. They are so 
slightly attached to the personalities of the subjects 
in whom they reside that they are never fixed there. 
Just as they enter them from without, they are also 
always ready to leave them. Of themselves, they 
tend to spread further and further and to invade 
ever new domains: we know that there are none 
more contagious, and consequently more com- 
municable. Of course physical forces have the same 
property, but we cannot know this directly; we can- 
not even become acquainted with them as such, 
for they are outside us. When I throw myself against 
an obstacle, I have a sensation of hindrance and 
trouble; but the force causing this sensation is not in 
me, but in the obstacle, and is consequently outside 
the circle of my perception. We perceive its effects, 
but we cannot reach the cause itself. It is otherwise 
with social forces: they are a part of our internal 
life, as we know, more than the products of their 
action; we see them acting. The torce isolating the 
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sacred being and holding profane beings at a dis- 
tance is not really in this being; it lives in the minds 
of the believers. So they perceive it at the very mo- 
ment when it is acting upon their wills, to inhibit 
certain movements or command others. In a word, 
this constraining and necessitating action, which 
escapes us when coming from an external object, is 
readily perceptible here because everything is inside 
us. Of course we do not always interpret it in an 
adequate manner, but at least we cannot fail to be 
conscious of it. 

Moreover, the idea of force bears the mark of its 
origin in an apparent way. In fact, it implies the idea 
of power which, in its turn, does not come without 
those of ascendancy, mastership and domination, 
and their corollaries, dependence and subordina- 
tion; now the relations expressed by all these ideas 
are eminently social. It is society which classifies 
beings into superiors and inferiors, into command- 
ing masters and obeying servants; it is society which 
confers upon the former the singular property 
which makes the command efficacious and which 
makes power. So everything tends to prove that the 
first powers of which the human mind had any idea 
were those which societies have established in or- 
ganizing themselves: it is in their image that the 
powers of the physical world have been conceived. 
Also, men have never succeeded in imagining 
themselves as forces mistress over the bodies in 
which they reside, except by introducing concepts 
taken from social life. In fact, these must be distin- 
guished from their physical doubles and must be 
attributed a dignity superior to that of these latter; 
in a word, they must think of themselves as souls. 
As a matter of fact, men have always given the form 
of souls to the forces which they believe that they 
are. But we know that the soul is quite another thing 
from a name given to the abstract faculty of mov- 
ing, thinking and feeling; before all, it is a religious 
principle, a particular aspect of the collective force. 
In fine, a man feels that he has a soul, and conse- 
quently a force, because he is a social being. Though 
an animal moves its members just as we do, and 
though it has the same power as we over its muscles, 
nothing authorizes us to suppose that it is conscious 
of itself as an active and efficacious cause. This is 
because it does not have, or, to speak more exactly, 
does not attribute to itself a soul. But if it does not 
attribute a soul to itself, it is because it does not 
participate in a social life comprable to that of men. 
Among animals, there is nothing resembling a civi- 
lization.* 

But the notion of force is not all of the principle 


* Of course animal societies do exist. However, the 
word does not have exactly the same sense when applied 
to men and to animals. The institution is a characteristic 
fact of human societies; but animals have no institutions 
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of causality. This consists in a judgment stating that 
every force develops in a definite manner, and that 
the state in which it is at each particular moment 
of its existence predetermines the next state. The 
former is called cause, the latter, effect, and the 
causal judgment affirms the existence of a necessary 
connection between these two moments for every 
force. The mind posits this connection before hav- 
ing any proofs of it, under the empire of a sort of 
constraint from which it cannot free itself; it pos- 
tulates it, as they say, a priori. 

Empiricism has never succeeded in accounting 
for this apriorism and necessity. Philosophers of 
this school have never been able to explain how an 
association of ideas, reinforced by habit, could 
produce more than an expectation or a stronger or 
weaker predisposition on the part of ideas to appear 
in a determined order. But the principle of causality 
has quite another character. It is not merely an 
imminent tendency of our thought to take certain 
forms; it is an external norm, superior to the flow 
of our representations, which it dominates and rules 
imperatively. It is invested with an authority which 
binds the mind and surpasses it, which is as much 
as to say that the mind is not its artisan. In this 
connection, it is useless to substitute hereditary 
habit for individual habit, for habit does not change 
its nature by lasting longer than one man’s life; it is 
merely stronger. An instinct is not a rule. 

The rites which we have been studying allow us 
to catch a glimpse of another source of this author- 
ity, which, up to the present, has scarcely been sus- 


6. The Positive Role of the 


BY KARL MANNHEIM 


ONCE we realize that although epistemol- 
ogy is the basis of all the empirical sciences, it can 
only derive its principles from the data supplied by 
them and once we realize, further, the extent to 
which epistemology has hitherto been profoundly 
influenced by the ideal of the exact sciences, then 
it is clearly our duty to inquire how the problem will 
be affected when other sciences are taken into con- 
sideration. This suggests the following arguments: 


Reprinted from Karl Mannheim, Ideology and Utopia 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co.; and London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 1936), pp. 262-75, with the 
permission of Harcourt, Brace & Co., Inc. and Routledge 
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pected. Let us bear in mind how the law of causal- 
ity, which the imitative rites put into practice, was 
born. Being filled with one single preoccupation, 
the group assembles: if the species whose name it 
bears does not reproduce, it is a matter of concern 
to the whole clan. The common sentiment thus 
animating all the members is outwardly expressed 
by certain gestures, which are always the same in 
the same circumstances, and after the ceremony has 
been performed, it happens, for the reason set forth, 
that the desired result seems obtained. So an asso- 
ciation arises between the idea of this result and 
that of the gestures preceding it; and this associa- 
tion does not vary from one subject to another; it is 
the same for all the participators in the rite, since 
it is the product of a collective experience. However, 
if no other factor intervened, it would produce 
only a collective expectation; after the imitative 
gestures had been accomplished, everybody would 
await the subsequent appearance of the desired 
event, with more or less confidence; an imperative 
rule of thought could never be established by this. 
But since a social interest of the greatest importance 
is at stake, society cannot allow things to follow 
their own course at the whim of circumstances; it 
intervenes actively in such a way as to regulate their 
march in conformity with its needs. So it demands 
that this ceremony, which it cannot do without, be 
repeated every time that it is necessary, and conse- 
quently, that the movements, a condition of its 
success, be executed regularly: it imposes them as 
an obligation. 


Sociology of Knowledge 


REVISION OF THE THESIS THAT THE GENESIS OF 
A PROPOSITION IS UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES 
IRRELEVANT TO ITS TRUTH a 
The abrupt and absolute dualism between “‘valid- 
ity” and “existence’—between “meaning” and 
“existence”—between “essence” and “fact” is, as 
has often been pointed out, one of the axioms of the 
“idealistic” epistemology and noology prevailing 
to-day. It is regarded as impregnable and is the 
most immediate obstacle to the unbiased utilization 
of the findings of the sociology of knowledge. 
Indeed, if the type of knowledge represented by 
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the example 2 X 2 = 4 is subjected to examination, 
then the correctness of this thesis is fairly well dem- 
onstrated. It is true of this type of knowledge that 
its genesis does not enter into the results of thought. 
From this it is only a short step to construct a 
sphere of truth in itself in such a manner that it 
becomes completely independent of the knowing 
subject. Moreover, this theory of the separability 
of the truth-content of a statement from the condi- 
tions of its origin had great value in the struggle 
against psychologism, for only with the aid of this 
theory was it possible to separate the known from 
the act of knowing. The observation that the genesis 
of an idea must be kept separate from its meaning 
applies also in the domain of explanatory psychol- 
ogy. It is only because in this realm it could be 
demonstrated in certain cases that the psychological 
processes which produce meanings are irrelevant 
to their validity, that this statement was legitimately 
incorporated into the truths of noology and episte- 
mology. Between, for instance, the laws of the 
mechanism of association and the judgment arrived 
at by this associative mechanism, there exists a gap, 
which makes it plausible that a genesis of that kind 
does not contribute anything to the evaluation of 
meaning. There are, however, types of genesis 
which are not void of meaning, the peculiarities of 
which have until now never been analysed. Thus, 
for example, the relationship between existential 
position and the corresponding point of view may 
be considered as a genetic one, but in a sense dif- 
ferent from that used previously. In this case, too, 
the question of genesis is involved, since there can 
be no doubt that we are here dealing with the con- 
ditions of emergence and existence of an assertion. 
If we speak of the “position behind a point of 
view” we have in mind a complex of conditions of 
emergence and existence which determine the na- 
ture and development of an assertion. But we would 
be falsely characterizing the existential situation 
of the assertor if we failed to take into account its 
meaning for the validity of the assertion. A position 
in the social structure carries with it, as we have 
seen, the probability that he who occupies it will 
think in a certain way. It signifies existence oriented 
with reference to certain meanings (Sinnausgerich- 
tetes Sein). Social position cannot be described in 
terms which are devoid of social meanings as, for 
example, by mere chronological designation. As 
a chronological date, 1789 is wholly meaningless. 
As historical designation, however, this date refers 
to a set of meaningful social events which in them- 
selves demarcate the range of a certain type of 
experiences, conflicts, attitudes, and thoughts. His- 
torical-social position can only be adequately char- 
acterized by meaningful designations (as, for in- 


stance, by such designations as “liberal position,” 
“proletarian conditions of existence,” etc.). “Social 
existence” is thus an area of being, or a sphere of 
existence, of which orthodox ontology which rec- 
ognizes only the absolute dualism between being 
devoid of meaning on the one hand and meaning 
on the other hand takes no account. A genesis of 
this sort could be characterized by calling it a 
“meaningful genesis” (Sinngenesis) as contrasted 
with a “factual-genesis” (Faktizitdtsgenesis). If a 
model of this sort had been kept in mind in stating 
the relationship between being and meaning, the 
duality of being and validity would not have been 
assumed as absolute in epistemology and noology. 
Instead, there would have been a series of grada- 
tions between these two poles, in which such inter- 
mediate cases as “being invested with meaning” 
and “being oriented to meaning” would have found 
a plavy and been incorporated into the fundamental 
conception. 

The next task of epistc..1ology, in our opinion, is 
to overcome its partial nature by incorporating into 
itself the multiplicity of relationships between exist- 
ence and validity (Sein und Geltung) as discovered 
by the sociology of knowledge, and to give attention 
to the types of knowledge operating in a region of 
being which is full of meaning and which affects 
the truth-value of the assertions. Thereby epistemol- 
ogy is not supplanted by the sociology of knowledge 
but a new kind of epistemology is called for which 
will reckon with the facts brought to light by the 
sociology of knowledge. 


FURTHER CONSEQUENCES OF THE SOCIOLOGY OF 
KNOWLEDGE FOR EPISTEMOLOGY 


Having seen that most of the axioms of the pre- 
vailing noology and epistemology have been taken 
over from the quantifiable natural sciences and are, 
so to speak, mere extensions of the tendencies sing- 
ularly characteristic of this form of knowledge, it 
becomes clear that the noological problem must 
be reformulated with reference to the counter 
model of more or less existentially determined 
varieties of knowledge. We intend now in a few 
words to state the new formulation of the problem 
which is deemed necessary once we have recognized 
the partial character of the older noology. 


The Discovery of the Activistic Element in 
Knowledge 


That in the “idealistic” conception of knowledge 
knowing is regarded mostly as a purely “theoreti- 
cal” act in the sense of pure perception, has its 
origins, in addition to the above-mentioned orien- 
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tation toward mathematical models, in the fact that 
in the background of this epistemology there lies 
the philosophical ideal of the “contemplative life.” 
We cannot concern ourselves here with the history 
of this ideal or the manner in which purely con- 
templative conception of knowledge first penetrated 
into epistemology. (This would require examination 
of the pre-history of scientific logic and of the 
development of the philosopher from the seer, from 
whom the former took over the ideal of the “mystic 
vision.”) It suffices for us to point out that this great 
esteem for the contemplatively perceived is not the 
outcome of the “pure” observation of the act of 
thinking and knowing, but springs from a hier- 
archy of values based on a certain philosophy of 
life. The idealistic philosophy, which represents 
this tradition, insisted that knowledge was pure 
only when it was purely theoretical. Idealistic phi- 
losophy was not upset by the discovery that the 
type of knowledge represented by pure theory was 
only a small segment of human knowledge, that in 
addition there can be knowledge where men, while 
thinking, are also acting, and finally, that in certain 
fields knowledge arises only when and in so far as 
it itself is action, i.e. when action is permeated by 
the intention of the mind, in the sense that the 
concepts and the total apparatus of thought are 
dominated by and reflect this activist orientation. 
Not purpose in addition to perception but purpose 
in perception itself reveals the qualitative richness 
of the world in certain fields. Also the phenomeno- 
logically demonstrable fact that in these fields the 
activist genesis penetrates into the structure of the 
perspective and is not separable from it could not 
deter the older noology and epistemology either 
from overlooking this type of knowledge, which is 
integrated with action, or from seeing in it only an 
“impure” form of knowledge. (It is interesting to 
note that the connotations of the designation “im- 
pure knowledge” seems to point to a magical origin 
of the term.) The problem henceforth consists not 
in rejecting this type of knowledge from the very 
beginning, but in considering the manner in which 
the concept of knowing must be reformulated so 
that knowledge can be had even where purposeful 
action is involved. This reformulation of the no- 
ological problem is not intended to open the gates 
to propaganda and value-judgments in the sciences. 
On the contrary, when we speak of the fundamental 
intent of the mind (intentio animi) which is inher- 
ent in every form of knowledge and which affects 
the perspective, we refer to the irreducible residue 
of the purposeful element in knowledge which re- 
mains even when all conscious and explicit evalua- 
tions and biases have been eliminated. It is self- 
evident that science (in so far as it is free from 
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evaluation) is not a propagandistic device and does 
not exist for the purpose of communicating evalua- 
tions, but rather for the determination of facts. 
What the sociology of knowledge seeks to reveal is 
merely that, after knowledge has been freed from 
the elements of propaganda and evaluation, it still 
contains an activist element which, for the most 
part, has not become explicit, and which cannot 
be eliminated, but which, at best, can and should 
be raised into the sphere of the controllable. 


THE ESSENTIALLY PERSPECTIVISTIC ELEMENT IN 
CERTAIN TYPES OF KNOWLEDGE 


The second point of which we must take cogni- 
zance is that in certain areas of historical-social 
knowledge it should be regarded as right and in- 
evitable that a given finding should contain the 
traces of the position of the knower. The problem 
lies not in trying to hide these perspectives or in 
apologizing for them, but in inquiring into the 
question of how, granted these perspectives, knowl- 
edge and objectivity are still possible. It is not a 
source of error that in the visual picture of an ob- 
ject in space we can, in the nature of the case, get 
only a perspectivistic view. The problem is not 
how we might arrive at a nonperspectivistic picture 
but how, by juxtaposing the various points of view, 
each perspective may be recognized as such and 
thereby a new level of objectivity attained. Thus 
we come to the point where the false ideal of a 
detached, impersonal point of view must be re- 
placed by the ideal of an essentially human point 
of view which is within the limits of a human 
perspective, constantly striving to enlarge itself. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE SPHERE OF TRUTH AS SUCH 


In examining the philosophy of life, which fur- 
nishes the background for the idealistic epistemol- 
ogy and noology, it became clear that the ideal of 
a realm of truth as such (which, so to speak, pre- 
exists independently of the historical-psychological 
act of thought, and in which every concrete act 
of knowing merely participates) is the last offshoot 
of the dualistic world-view which, alongside of our 
world of concrete immediate events, cseated a sec- 
ond world by adding another dimension of being. 

The positing of a sphere of truth which is valid 
in itself (an offshoot of the doctrine of ideas) is 
intended to do the same for the act of knowing as 
the notion of the beyond or the transcendental did 
for dualistic metaphysics in the realm of ontology, 
namely to postulate a sphere of perfection which 
does not bear the scars of its origins and, measured 
by which, all events and processes are shown to be 
finite and incomplete. Furthermore, just as in this 
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extreme spiritualistic metaphysics the quality of 
“being human” was conceived as “merely being 
human”—which had been stripped of everything 
vital, corporeal, historical, or social—so an attempt 
was made to set forth a conception of knowledge in 
which these human elements would be submerged. 
It is necessary to raise the question time and again 
whether we can imagine the concept of knowing 
without taking account of the whole complex of 
traits by which man is characterized, and how, 
without these presuppositions we can even think 
of the concept of knowing, to say nothing of ac- 
tually engaging in the act of knowing. 

In the realm of ontology, in modern times, this 
dualistic view (which originated for the purpose 
of proving the inadequacy of “this” world) was, 
furthermore, gradually broken down in the course 
of empirical research. In noology and epistemology, 
however, it is still a force. But since here the basic 
presuppositions in the field of the theory of science 
are not quite so transparent, it was believed that 
this ideal of a superhuman, supertemporal sphere 
of validity was not a possible construction arising 
out of one’s world-view, but an essential datum and 
prerequisite for the interpretation of the phenom- 
enon of “thinking.” Our discussion here is intended 
to show that from the point of view of the phenom- 
enology of thought, there is no necessity to regard 
knowledge as though it were an intrusion from the 
sphere of actual happenings into a sphere of “truth 
in itself.” Such a construction at best is of a heuristic 
value for such modes of thought as are represented 
by the example 2 X 2 = 4. Our reflections aim, on 
the contrary, to show that the problem of knowing 
becomes more intelligible if we hold strictly to the 
data presented by the real factual thinking that we 
carry on in this world (which is the only kind of 
thinking known to us, and which is independent of 
this ideal sphere) and if we accept the phenomenon 
of knowing as the act of a living being. In other 
words, the sociology of knowledge regards the cog- 
nitive act in connection with the models to which 
it aspires in its existential as well as its meaningful 
quality, not as insight into “eternal” truths, arising 
from a purely theoretical, contemplative urge, or 
as some sort of participation in these truths (as 
Scheler still thought), but as an instrument for deal- 
ing with life-situations at the disposal of a certain 
kind of vital being under certain conditions of life. 
All these three factors, the nature and structure of 
the process of dealing with life-situations, the sub- 
jects’ own make-up (in his biological as well as 
historical-social aspects), and the peculiarity of the 
conditions of life, especially the place and position 
of the thinker—all these influence the results of 
thought. But they also condition the ideal of truth 
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which this living being is able to construct from 
the products of thought. 

The conception of knowledge as an intellectual 
act, which is only then complete when it no longer 
bears the traces of its human derivation, has, as 
we have already indicated, its greatest heuristic 
value in those realms where, as in the example 
2 X 2 = 4, the above-mentioned characteristics can 
phenomenologically, with greater or less justifica- 
tion, be shown actually to exist. It is misleading, 
however, and tends to obscure fundamental phe- 
nomena in those broader realms of the knowable 
where, if the human historical element is over- 
looked, the results of thought are completely de- 
natured. 

Only the phenomenological evidence derived 
from the existing models of thought may be used 
as an argument for or against certain concepts in- 
volved in knowledge. Disguised motives, arising 
out of a certain outlook on the world, have no 
bearing on the matter. There is no reason for re- 
taining in our noology the disdain for corporeal, 
sensual, temporal, dynamic, and social things char- 
acteristic of the type of human being presupposed 
in the “idealistic” philosophy. At the present mo- 
ment there are confronting each other two types 
of knowledge which are of representative signifi- 
cance, and correspondingly there are two possibili- 
ties of noological and epistemological explanations 
of knowledge. For the moment it would be well 
to keep these two approaches separate and to make 
the differences between them stand out rather than 
to minimize them. Only in the process of trial and 
error will it become clear which of these bases of 
interpretation is the more sound and whether we 
get farther if, as has been done hitherto, we take 
the situationally detached type of knowledge as our 
point of departure and treat the situationally con- 
ditioned as secondary and unimportant or contrari- 
wise, whether we regard the situationally detached 
type of knowledge as a marginal and special case of 
the situationally conditioned. 

If we were to inquire into the possible directions 
of epistemology if it followed the last-mentioned 
model of thought and recognized the inherent “sit- 
uational determination” of certain types of knowl- 
edge and made it the basis for its further reflections, 
we should be confronted with two possible alter- 
natives. The scientist, in this case has the task, first 
of all, of making explicit the possibilities of the 
further implications of his problem and to point out 
all the eventualities that are likely to come into his 
range of vision. He should content himself with as- 
serting only what, in his present stage of penetration 
into the problem, he can honestly determine. The 
function of the thinker is not to pronounce judg- 
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ment at any cost when a new problem first arises, 
but rather, in full awareness of the fact that research 
is still under way, to state only that which has be- 
come definitely perceivable. There are two alter- 
natives that he may follow once he has arrived at 
this stage. 


THE TWO DIRECTIONS IN EPISTEMOLOGY 


One of the two directions taken by epistemology 
emphasizes the prevalence of situational deter- 
mination, maintaining that in the course of the 
progress of social knowledge this element is inerad- 
icable, and that, therefore, even one’s point of 
view may always be expected to be peculiar to 
one’s position. This would require revision of the 
theoretical basis of knowledge by setting up the 
thesis of the inherently relational structure of hu- 
man knowledge (just as the essentially perspectiv- 
istic nature of visually perceived objects is admitted 
without question). 

This solution does not imply renunciation of the 
postulate of objectivity and the possibility of ar- 
riving at decisions in factual disputes; nor does it 
involve an acceptance of illusionism according to 
which everything is an appearance and nothing can 
be decided. It does imply rather that this objec- 
tivity and this competence to arrive at decisions 
can be attained only through indirect means. It is 
not intended to assert that objects do not exist or 
that reliance upon observation is useless and futile 
but rather that the answers we get to the questions 
we put to the subject-matter are, in certain cases, 
in the nature of things, possible only within the 
limits of the observer’s perspective. The result even 
here is not relativism in the sense of one assertion 
being as good as another. Relationism, as we use it, 
states that every assertion can only be relationally 
formulated. It becomes relativism only when it is 
linked with the older static ideal of eternal, unper- 
spectivistic truths independent of the subjective 
experience of the observer, and when it is judged 
by this alien ideal of absolute truth. 

In the case of situationally conditioned thought, 
objectivity comes to mean something quite new and 
different: (a) there is first of all the fact that in so 
far as different observers are immersed in the same 
system, they will, on the basis of the identity of 
their conceptual and categorical apparatus and 
through the common universe of discourse thereby 
created, arrive at similar results, and be in a posi- 
tion to eradicate as an error everything that deviates 
from this unanimity; (b) and recently there is a 
recognition of the fact that when observers have 
different perspectives, “objectivity” is attainable 
only in a more roundabout fashion. In such a case, 
what has been correctly but differently perceived by 
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the two perspectives must be understood in the 
light of the differences in structure of these varied 
modes of perception. An effort must be made to 
find a formula for translating the results of one 
into those of the other and to discover a common de- 
nominator for these varying perspectivistic insights. 
Once such a common denominator has been found, 
it is possible to separate the necessary differences 
of the two views from the arbitrarily conceived 
and mistaken elements, which here too should be 
considered as errors. 

The controversy concerning visually perceived 
objects (which, in the nature of the case, can be 
viewed only in perspective) is not settled by setting 
up a non-perspectivist view (which is impossible). 
It is settled rather by understanding, in the light 
of one’s own positionally determined vision, why 
the object appeared differently to one in a different 
position. Likewise, in our field also, objectivity is 
brought about by the translation of one perspective 
into the terms of another. It is natural that here we 
must ask which of the various points of view is the 
best. And for this too there is a criterion. As in the 
case of visual perspective, where certain positions 
have the advantage of revealing the decisive fea- 
tures of the object, so here pre-eminence is given 
to that perspective which gives evidence of the 
greatest comprehensiveness and the greatest fruit- 
fulness in dealing with empirical materials. 

The theory of knowledge can also pursue a sec- 
ond course by emphasizing the following facts: 
The impetus to research in the sociology of knowI- 
edge may be so guided that it will not absolutize 
the concept of “situational determination”; rather, 
it may be directed in such a fashion that precisely 
by discovering the element of situational determina- 
tion in the views at hand, a first step will be taken 
towards the solution of the problem of situational 
determination itself. As soon as I identify a view 
which sets itself up as absolute, as representing 
merely a given angle of vision, I neutralize its partial 
nature in a certain sense. Most of our earlier dis- 
cussion of this problem moved quite spontaneously 
in the direction of the neutralization of situational 
determination by attempting to rise above it. The 
idea of the continuously broadening basis of knowl- 
edge, the idea of the continuous extension of the 
self and of the integration of various social vantage 
points into the process of knowledge—observations 
which are all based on empirical facts—and the 
idea of an all-embracing ontology which is to be 
sought for—all move in this direction. This tend- 
ency in intellectual and social history is closely con- 
nected with the processes of group contact and 
interpenetration. In its first stage, this tendency 
neutralizes the various conflicting points of view 
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(i.e. deprives them of their absolute character); in 
its second stage, it creates out of this neutralization 
a more comprehensive and servicable basis of vi- 
sion. It is interesting to note that the construction 
of a broader base is bound up with a higher degree 
of abstractness and tends in an increasing degree to 
formalize the phenomena with which we are con- 
cerned. This formalizing tendency consists in rele- 
gating to a subordinate position the analysis of the 
concrete qualitative assertions which lead in a given 
direction, and substituting in place of the qualita- 
tive and configurative description of phenomena 
a purely functional view modelled after a purely 
mechanical pattern. This theory of increasing ab- 
stractness will be designated as the theory of the 
social genesis of abstraction. According to this 
sociological derivation of abstraction (which is 
clearly observable in the emergence of the socio- 
logical point of view itself), the trend towards a 
higher stage of abstraction is a correlate of the 
amalgamation of social groups. The corroboration 
of this contention is found in the fact that the 
capacity for abstraction among individuals and 
groups grows in the measure that they are parts of 
heterogeneous groups and organizations in more 
inclusive collective units, capable of absorbing local 
or otherwise particular groups. But this tendency 
towards abstraction on a higher level is still in ac- 
cord with the theory of the situational determina- 
tion of thought, for the reason that the subject that 
engages in this thinking is by no means an abso- 
lutely autonomous “mind in itself,” but is rather 
a subject which is ever more inclusive and which 
neutralizes the earlier particular and concrete points 
of view. 

All the categories justifiably formulated by for- 
mal sociology are products of this neutralizing and 
formalizing operation. The logical conclusion of 
this approach is that, in the end, it sees only a 
formal mechanism in operation. Thus, to cite an 
illustration from formal sociology, domination is a 
category which can only be abstracted from the 
concrete positions of the persons involved (i.e. the 
dominator and the dominated), because it contents 
itself with emphasizing the structural inter-relation- 
ship (the mechanism, so to speak) of the behaviour 
involved in the process of interaction. This it does 
by operating with concepts like sub- and super- 
ordination, force, obedience, subjectibility, etc. The 
qualitative content of domination in the concrete 
(which would immediately present “domination” 
in an historical setting) is not accessible through 
this formula, and could be adequately portrayed 
only if the dominated as well as the dominator were 
to tell what their experiences actually were in the 
situations in which they live. For not even the 
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formal definitions that we discover float in thin 
air, they arise rather out of the concrete problems 
of a situation. At this point the notion arises, which 
of course needs detailed verification, that the prob- 
lem of perspectivism concerns primarily the qualita- 
tive aspect of a phenomenon. Because, however, 
the content of social-intellectual phenomena is 
primarily meaningful and because meaning is per- 
ceived in acts of understanding and interpretation, 
we may say that the problem of perspectivism in 
the sociology of knowledge refers, first of all, to 
what is understandable in social phenomena. But 
in this we are by no means denoting a narrowly 
circumscribed realm. The most elementary facts 
in the social sphere surpass in complexity the purely 
formal relations, and they can only be understood 
in referring to qualitative contents and meanings. 
In short, the problem of interpretation is a funda- 
mental one. 

Even where formalization has gone farthest and 
where we are concerned with mere relations, so to 
speak, there is still a minimum of evidence of the 
investigator’s general direction of interest which 
could not be entirely eliminated. For example, 
when Max Weber, in classifying types of conduct, 
distinguished between “purposeful-rational” and 
“traditional” conduct, he was still expressing the 
situation of a generation in which one group had 
discovered and given evaluative emphasis to the 
rationalistic tendencies in capitalism, while another, 
demonstrably impelled by political motives, dis- 
covered the significance of tradition and empha- 
sized it as over against the former. The interest in 
the problem of a typology of conduct itself arises 
out of this particular social situation. And when 
we find that precisely these types of conduct were 
singled out and formalized in precisely this direc- 
tion, we must seek the source of this tendency 
towards abstraction in the concrete social situation 
of the epoch which was preoccupied with the phe- 
nomenon of conduct as seen from this angle. If 
another age had attempted a formal systematization 
of the types of conduct, it would no doubt have 
arrived at quite another typology. In another his- 
torical situation, different abstractions would have 
been found and singled out from the total complex 
of events. In our judgment the sociology of knowl- 
edge, by virtue of its premises, does not need to 
deny the existence or possibility of formalized and 
abstract thought. It need show only that, in this 
respect, too, thought is not independent of “exist- 
ence,” for it is not a super-social, super-human sub- 
ject which is expressing itself in “as such” cate- 
gories in this typology. Rather the neutralizations 
of the qualitative differences in the varying points 
of view, arising in certain definite situations, result 
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in a scheme of orientation which allows only cer- 
tain formal and structural components of the phe- 
nomena to emerge into the foreground of experi- 
ence and thought. In a rudimentary form this 
process is already observable in the rules of eti- 
quette and social intercourse which arise spon- 
taneously in the contact between different groups. 
There, too, the more fleeting the contacts the less 
concern there is with the qualitative understanding 
of the mutual relationship, which is formalized to 
such an extent that it becomes a “formal socio- 
logical category” indicating, so to speak, only the 
specific role of the relationship. The other party 
is regarded merely as an “ambassador,” “stranger,” 
or “train conductor.” In social intercourse we re- 
act to the other only with reference to these char- 
acteristics. In other words, the formalization in 
such cases is itself an expression of certain social 
situations, and the direction which formalization 
takes (whether we pick out, as we do in the case 
of the “ambassador,” his function as a political 
representative or whether, as we do in the case of 
the “stranger,” single out his ethnic traits) is de- 
pendent on the social situation, which enters, even 
though in a diluted form, into the categories that 
we use. In a similar vein, the observation may be 
made that in jurisprudence formalized law takes 
the place of informal justice, which arises out of 
concrete issues and represents a qualitative judg- 
ment derived from the situation and expressing the 
sense of right of a community, whenever an ex- 
change economy reaches the point where its very 
existence depends on knowing in advance what the 
law will be. Henceforth, it is less important to do 
full justice to each case in its absolute uniqueness 
than to be able more and more correctly to classify 
and subsume each case under pre-established for- 
malized categories. 

As already indicated, we are not yet in a posi- 
tion to-day to decide the question as to which of 
the two above-mentioned alternatives the nature 
of the empirical data will force a scientific theory 
of knowledge to follow. In either case, however, 
we will have to reckon with situational determina- 
tion as an inherent factor in knowledge, as well as 
with the theory of relationism and the theory of 
the changing basis of thought. In either case we 
must reject the notion that there is a “sphere of 
truth in itself” as a disruptive and unjustifiable 
hypothesis. It is instructive to note that the natural 
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sciences seem to be, in many respects, in a closely 
analogous situation, especially if we use as our 
basis for comparison the interpretation of their 
present plight that has been so skilfully presented 
by W. Westphal. According to this view, once it 
was discovered that our conventional standards 
for measurement, such as clocks, etc., and the 
everyday language associated with them are pos- 
sible and usable only for this everyday, common 
sense scheme of orientation, it began to be under- 
stood that in the quantum theory, for instance, 
where we are dealing with the measurement of 
electrons, it is impossible to speak of a result of 
measurement which can be formulated independ- 
ently of the measuring instrument used. For in the 
latter case the measuring instrument is interpreted 
as an object which itself relevantly influences the 
position and velocity of the electrons to be meas- 
ured. Thus the thesis arose that position and ve- 
locity measurements are expressible only in “in- 
determinate relations” (Heisenberg) which specify 
the degree of indeterminacy. Furthermore, the next 
step from this idea was the denial of the assertion, 
which was closely allied to the older method of 
thinking, that the electrons in themselves must in 
reality have well-defined paths, on the ground that 
such “as such” assertions belong to that type of 
completely contentless assertion which, to be sure, 
do communicate a sort of intuitively derived image, 
but which are completely devoid of content, since 
no consequences can be drawn from them. The 
same was held to apply to the assumption that bodies 
in motion must have an absolute velocity. But since, 
according to Einstein’s relativity this is, in principle, 
not determinable, this assumption in the light of 
modern theory belongs quite as much with these 
empty assertions as the thesis that in addition to our 
world there exists another world which is, in the 
nature of the case, inaccessible to our experience. 

If we followed this trend of thought, which in 
its unformulated relationism is surprisingly similar 
to our own, then the setting-up of the logical pos- 
tulate that a sphere of “truth in itself” exists and 
has validity seems as difficult to justify as all of 
the other empty existential dualisms just mentioned. 
Because, as long as we see only relational deter- 
minabilities in the whole realm of empirical knowl- 
edge, the formulation of an “as such” sphére has 
no consequences whatsoever for the process of 
knowing. 
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II-RELIGION AND MAGIC 


I, Types of Magic 


BY SIR JAMES G. FRAZER 


WHEN WE HAVE SAID that the ancient 
kings were commonly priests also, we are far from 
having exhausted the religious aspect of their office. 
In those days the divinity that hedges a king was no 
empty form of speech, but the expression of a sober 
belief. Kings were revered, in many cases not merely 
as priests, that is, as infercessors between man and 
god, but as themselves gods, able to bestow upon 
their subjects and worshippers those blessings which 
are commonly supposed to be beyond the reach 
of man, and are sought, if at all, only by prayer 
and sacrifice offered to superhuman and invisible 
beings. Thus kings are often expected to give rain 
and sunshine in due season, to make the crops 
grow, and so on. Strange as this expectation ap- 
pears to us, it is quite of a piece with early modes 
of thought. A savage hardly conceives the distinc- 
tion commonly drawn by more advanced peoples 
between the natural and the supernatural. To him 
the world is to a great extent worked by super- 
natural agents, that is, by personal beings acting 
on impulses and motives like his own, liable like 
him to be moved by appeals to their pity, their 
hopes, and their fears. In a world so conceived he 
sees no limit to his power of influencing the course 
of nature to his own advantage. Prayers, promises, 
or threats may secure him fine weather and an abun- 
dant crop from the gods; and if a god should hap- 
pen, as he sometimes believes, to become incarnate 
in his own person, then he need appeal to no higher 
being; he, the savage, possesses in himself all the 
powers necessary to further his own well-being and 
that of his fellow-men. 

This is one way in which the idea of a man- 
god is reached. But there is another. Side by side 
with the view of the world as pervaded by spiritual 
forces, primitive man has another conception in 
which we may detect a germ of the modern notion 
of natural law or the view of nature as a series of 
events occurring in an invariable order without the 


Reprinted from Sir James G. Frazer, The Golden Bough 
(London: Macmillan Co., 1900), I, 8-11, 49-51, 60-81. 
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intervention of personal agency. The germ of which 
I speak is involved in that sympathetic magic, as 
it may be called, which plays a large part in most 
systems of superstition. 

Manifold as are the applications of this crude 
philosophy—for a philosophy it is as well as an 
art—the fundamental principles on which it is based 
would seem to be reducible to two; first, that like 
produces like, or that an effect resembles its cause; 
and second, that things which have once been in 
contact, but have ceased to be so, continue to act on 
each other as if the contact still persisted. From 
the first of these principles the savage infers that 
he can produce any desired effect merely by imitat- 
ing it; from the second he concludes that he can 
influence at pleasure and at any distance any per- 
son of whom, or any thing of which, he possesses a 
particle. Magic of the latter sort, resting as it does 
on the belief in a certain secret sympathy which 
unites indissolubly things that have once been con- 
nected with each other, may appropriately be 
termed sympathetic in the strict sense of the term. 
Magic of the former kind, in which the supposed 
cause resembles or simulates the supposed effect, 
may conveniently be described as imitative or 
mimetic.” But inasmuch as the efficacy even of 
imitative magic must be supposed to depend on a 
certain physical influence or sympathy linking the 
imaginary cause or subject to the imaginary effect 
or object, it seems desirable to retain the name 
sympathetic magic as a general designation to in- 
clude both branches of the art. In practice the two 
are often conjoined; or, to speak more exactly, 
while imitative magic may be practised by itself, 
sympathetic magic in the strict sense will generally 
be found to involve an application of the mimetic 
principle. This will be more readily understood 
from the examples with which I will now illustrate 


1. I have adopted the suggestion of a writer (Mr. E. S. 
Hartland?) in Folklore, viii. (1897), p. 65. The expression 
“imitative magic” was used incidentally in the first edition 


of this work (vol. ii. p. 268). 
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both branches of the subject, beginning with the 
imitative. 

Perhaps the most familiar application of the 
principle that like produces like is the attempt which 
has been made by many peoples in many ages to 
injure or destroy an enemy by injuring or destroy- 
ing an image of him, in the belief that, just as the 
image suffers, so does the man, and that when it 
perishes he must die. A few instances out of many 
may be given to prove at once the wide diffusion of 
the practice over the world and its remarkable 
persistence through the ages. For thousands of 
years ago it was known to the sorcerers of ancient 
India, Babylon, and Egypt as well as of Greece 
and Rome,’ and at this day it is still resorted to 
by cunning and malignant savages in Australia, 
Africa, and Scotland. Thus, for example, when an 
Ojebway Indian desires to work evil on any one, 
he makes a little wooden image of his enemy and 
runs a needle into its head or heart, or he shoots 
an arrow into it, believing that wherever the needle 
pierces or the arrow strikes the image, his foe will 
the same instant be seized with a sharp pain in the 
corresponding part of his body; but if he intends to 
kill the person outright, he burns or buries the 
puppet, uttering certain magic words as he does 
so.” 

A Malay charm of the same sort is as follows. 
Take parings of nails, hair, eyebrows, spittle, and so 
forth of your intended victim, enough to repre- 
sent every part of his person, and then make them 
up into his likeness with wax from a deserted 
bees’ comb. Scorch the figure slowly by holding 
it over a lamp every night for seven nights, and 
say: 


“Tt is not wax that I am scorching, 
It is the liver, heart, and spleen of So-and-so 
that I scorch.” 


After the seventh time burn the figure, and your 
victim will die. Another form of the Malay charm, 
which resembles the Ojebway practice still more 
closely, is to make a corpse of wax from an 
empty bees’ comb and of the length of a footstep: 
then pierce the eye of the image, and your enemy 
is blind; pierce the stomach, and he is sick; pierce 


2. For the Greek and Roman practice, see Theocritus, Id. 
ii.; Virgil, Ecl. viii. 75-82; Ovid, Heroides, vi. 91 sq.; id., 
Amores, ii. 7.29 sq. 

3. Peter Jones, History of the Ojebway Indians, p. 146; 
J. G. Kohl, Kitschi-Gami, ii. 80. Similar practices are re- 
ported among the Illinois, the Mandans, and the Hidatsas of 
North America (Charlevoix, Histoire de la Nouvelle 
France, vi, 88; Maximilian, Prinz zu Wied, Reise in das 
Innere Nord-America, ii. 188; Washington Matthews, Eth- 
nography and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians, p. 50), 
and the Aymaras of Bolivia and Pei:u (D. Forbes, “On the 
Aymara Indians of Bolivia and Peru,” Journal of the Eth- 
nological Society of London, ii. (1870), p. 236). 
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the head, and his head aches; pierce the breast, 
and his breast will suffer. If you would kill him 
outright, transfix the image from the head down- 
wards; enshroud it as you would a corpse; pray 
over it as if you were praying over the dead; then 
bury it in the middle of a path where your victim 
will be sure to step over it. In order that his blood 
may not be on your head, you should say: 


“Tt is not I who am burying him, 
It is Gabriel who is burying him.” 


Thus the guilt of the murder will be laid on the 
shoulders of the archangel Gabriel, who is a great 
deal better able to bear it than you are.* In eastern 
Java an enemy may be killed by means of a like- 
ness of him drawn on a piece of paper, which is 
then incensed or buried in the ground.° 

Thus far we have been considering that branch of 
sympathetic magic which may be called mimetic 
or imitative. Its leading principle, as we have seen, 
is that like produces like, or, in other words, that an 
effect resembles its cause. On the other hand, sym- 
pathetic magic in the strict sense of the word 
proceeds upon the assumption that things which 
have once been conjoined must remain ever after- 
wards, even when quite dissevered from each other, 
in such a sympathetic relation that whatever is 
done to the one must similiarly affect the other. 
The most familiar example is the magic sympathy 
which is supposed to exist between a man and any 
severed portion of his person, as his hair or nails; 
so that whoever gets possession of human hair 
or nails may work his will, at any distance, upon 
the person from whom they were cut. This super- 
stition is world-wide; instances of it in regard to 
hair and nails will be noticed later on. Here it 
may suffice to illustrate the general principle by 
a few beliefs and customs concerned with other 
parts of the body. 

Among the Australian tribes it was a common 
practice to knock out one or more of a boy’s 
front teeth at those ceremonies of initiation to 
which every male member had to submit before he 
could enjoy the rights and privileges of a full- 
grown man. The reason of the practice is obscure; 
all that concerns us here is the evidence of a belief 
that a sympathetic relation continued to exist be- 
tween the lad and his teeth after the latter had 
been extracted from his gums. Thus among some 
of the tribes about the river Darling, in New 
South Wales, the extracted tooth was placed under 
the bark of a tree near a river or water-hole; if the 


a W. W. Skeat, Malay Magic (London, 1900), pp. 570- 


5. J. Kreemer, “Regenmaken, Oedjoeng, Tooverij onder 
de Javanen,” Mededeelingen van wege het Nederlandsche 
Zendelinggenootschap, xxx. (1886), p. 117 sq. 
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bark grew over the tooth or if the tooth fell into 
the water, all was well; but if it were exposed and 
the ants ran over it, the natives believed that the 
boy would suffer from a disease of the mouth. 
Among certain Victorian tribes the tree in which 
the teeth had thus been concealed was ever after- 
wards in some sense held sacred. It was made 
Known only to certain persons of the tribe, and 
the youth himself was never allowed to learn 
where his teeth had been deposited. If he died, the 
foot of the tree was stripped of its bark, and the 
tree itself was killed by kindling a fire about it, 
“so that it might remain stricken and sere, as a 
monument of the deceased.” This latter custom 
points to a belief that even after being severed 
from the body the teeth remained so intimately 
united with it by a secret sympathy, that when it 
perished they too must be destroyed. Among the 
Murring and other tribes of New South Wales the 
extracted tooth was at first taken care of by an 
old man, and then passed from one headman to 
another, until it had gone all round the community, 
when it came back to the lad’s father, and finally 
to the lad himself. But however it was thus con- 
veyed from hand to hand, it might on no account 
be placed in a bag containing magical substances, 
for to do so would, they believed, put the owner 
of the tooth in great danger.° Mr. A. W. Howitt 
once acted as custodian of the teeth which had been 
extracted from some novices at a ceremony of in- 
itiation, and the old men earnestly besought him 
not to carry them in a bag in which they knew that 
he had some quartz crystals. They declared that 
if he did so the magic of the crystals would pass 
into the teeth, and so injure the boys. Nearly a 
year after Mr. Howitt’s return from the ceremony 
he was visited by one of the principal men of the 
Murring tribe, who had travelled about three hun- 
dred miles from his home to fetch back the teeth. 
This man explained that he had been sent for 
them because one of the boys had fallen into ill 
health, and it was believed that the teeth had re- 
ceived some injury which had affected him. He 
was assured that the teeth had been kept in a box 
apart frora any substances, like quartz crystals, 
which could influence them; and he returned home 
bearing the teeth with him carefully wrapt up and 
concealed. Among the Dieri tribe of South Australia 
the teeth knocked out at initiation were bound up in 
emu feathers, and kept by the boy’s father or his 
next of kin until the mouth had healed, and even 
for long afterwards. Then the father, accompanied 
by a few old men, performed a ceremony for the 
purpose of taking all the supposed life out of the 


6. A. W. Howitt, in Journal of the Anthropological In- 
stitute, xili. (1884), p. 456 sq. 
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teeth. He made a low rumbling noise without utter- 
ing any words, blew two or three times with his 
mouth, and jerked the teeth through his hand to 
some little distance. After that he buried them 
about eighteen inches under ground. The jerking 
movement was meant to show that he thereby took 
all the life out of the teeth. Had he failed to do so, 
the boy would, in the opinion of the natives, have 
been liable to an ulcerated and wry mouth, im- 
pediment in speech, and ultimately a distorted 
face. This ceremony is interesting as a rare instance 
of an attempt to break the sympathetic link between 
a man and a severed part of himself by rendering 
the part insensitive. 
* * *# 


These examples may suffice to illustrate the 
general principles of sympathetic magic both in 
the wider and the narrower sense of the term. In 
a few of the cases cited we have seen that the 
operation of spirits is assumed, and that an attempt 
is made to win their favour by prayer and sacrifice. 
But these cases are exceptional; they exhibit magic 
tinged and alloyed with religion. Wherever sym- 
pathetic magic occurs in its pure unadulterated 
form, it assumes that in nature one event follows 
another necessarily and invariably without the in- 
tervention of any spiritual or personal agency. Thus 
its fundamental conception is identical with that 
of modern science; underlying the whole system 
is a faith, implicit but real and firm, in the order 
and uniformity of nature. The magician does not 
doubt that the same causes will always produce 
the same effects, that the performance of the 
proper ceremony, accompanied by the appropriate 
spell, will inevitably be attended by the desired re- 
sults, unless, indeed, his incantations should chance 
to be thwarted and foiled by the more potent charms 
of another sorcerer. He supplicates no higher 
power; he sues the favour of no fickle and wayward 
being; he abases himself before no awful deity. 
Yet his power, great as he believes it to be, is by 
no means arbitrary and unlimited. He can weild it 
only so long as he strictly conforms to the rules 
of his art, or to what may be called the laws of 
nature as conceived by him. To neglect these rules, 
to break these laws in the smallest particular is to in- 
cur failure, and may even expose the unskilful prac- 
titioner himself to the utmost pearl. If he claims 
a sovereignty over nature, it is a constitutional 
sovereignty rigorously limited in its scope and exer- 
cised in exact conformity with ancient usage. Thus 
the analogy between the magical and the scientific 
conceptions of the world is close. In both of them 
the succession of events is perfectly regular and 
certain, being determined by immutable laws, the 
operation of which can be foreseen and calculated 
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precisely; the elements of caprice, of chance, and 
of accident are banished from the course of nature. 
Both of them open up a seemingly boundless vista 
of possibilities to him who knows the causes of 
things and can touch the secret springs that set 
in motion the vast and intricate mechanism of the 
world. Hence the strong attraction which magic 
and science alike have exercised on the human 
mind; hence the powerful stimulus that both have 
given to the pursuit of knowledge. They lure the 
weary inquirer, the footsore seeker, on through 
the wilderness of disappointment in the present 
by their endless promises of the future; they take 
him up to the top of an exceeding high mountain 
and show him, beyond the dark clouds and rolling 
mists at his feet, a vision of the celestial city, far 
off, it may be, but radiant with unearthly splendour, 
bathed in the light of dreams. 

The fatal flaw of magic lies not in its general 
assumption of a succession of events determined by 
law, but in its total misconception of the nature of 
the particular laws which govern that succession. 
If we analyse the various cases of sympathetic magic 
which have been passed in review in the preceding 
pages, and which may be taken as fair samples of 
the bulk, we shall find them to be all mistaken ap- 
plications of one or other of two great fundamental 
laws of thought, namely, the association of ideas 
by similarity and the association of ideas by con- 
tiguity in space or time. A mistaken association 
of similar ideas produces imitative or mimetic 
magic; a mistaken association of contiguous ideas 
produces sympathetic magic in the narrower sense 
of the word. The principles of association are 
excellent in themselves, and indeed absolutely es- 
sential to the working of the human mind. Legiti- 
mately applied they yield science; illegitimately 
applied they yield magic, the bastard sister of 
science. It is therefore a truism, almost a tautology, 
to say that all magic is necessarily false and barren; 
for were it ever to become true and fruitful, it would 
no longer be magic but science. From the earliest 
times man has been engaged in a search for gen- 
eral rules whereby to turn the order of natural 
phenomena to his own advantage, and in the long 
search he has scraped together a great hoard of such 
maxims, some of them golden and some of them 
mere dross. The true or golden rules constitute the 
body of applied science which we call the arts; 
the false are magic. 

If magic is thus next of kin to science, we have 
still to inquire how it stands related to religion. 
But the view we take of that relation will neces- 
sarily be coloured by the idea which we have 
formed of the nature of religion itself; hence a 
writer may reasonably be expected to define his 
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conception of religion before he proceeds to in- 
vestigate its relation to magic. There is probably 
no subject in the world about which opinions differ 
so much as the nature of religion, and to frame a 
definition of it which would satisfy every one must 
obviously be impossible. All that a writer can do 
is, first, to say clearly what he means by religion, 
and afterwards to employ the word consistently in 
that sense throughout his work. By religion, then, 
I understand a propitiation or conciliation of powers 
superior to man which are believed to direct and 
control the course of nature and of human life. 
In this sense it will readily be perceived that religion 
is opposed in principle both to magic and to science. 
For all conciliation implies that the being con- 
ciliated is a conscious or personal agent, that his 
conduct is in some measure uncertain, and that he 
can be prevailed upon to vary it in the desired 
direction by a judicious appeal to his interests, 
his appetites, or his emotions. Conciliation is never 
employed towards things which are regarded as in- 
animate, nor towards persons whose behaviour in 
the particular circumstances is known to be de- 
termined with absolute certainty. Thus in so far 
as religion assumes the world to be directed by 
conscious agents who may be turned from their 
purpose by persuasion, it stands in fundamental 
antagonism to magic as well as to science, both of 
which take for granted that the course of nature 
is determined, not by the passions or caprice of 
personal beings, but by the operation of immutable 
laws acting mechanically.’ In magic, indeed, the 
assumption is only implicit, but in science it is 
explicit. It is true that magic often deals with 
spirits, which are personal agents of the kind as- 
sumed by religion; but whenever it does so in its 
proper form, it treats them exactly in the same 
fashion as it treats inanimate agents—that is, it 
constrains or coerces instead of conciliating or 
propitiating them as religion would do. In ancient 
Egypt, for example, the magicians claimed the 
power of compelling even the highest gods to do 
their bidding, and actually threatened them with 
destruction in case of disobedience. Similarly in 
India at the present day the great Hindoo trinity 
itself of Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva i subject to 
the sorcerers, who, by means of their spells, 


_ 7. The opposition of principle between magic and re- 
ligion is well brought out by Sir A. C, Lyall in his Asiatic 
Studies, First Series (London, 1899), i. 99 sqqg. It is also 
insisted on by Mr. F. B. Jevons in his Introduction to the 
History of Religion (London, 1896). The distinction is 
clearly apprehended and sharply maintained by Professor 
H. Oldenberg in his notable book Die Religion des Veda 
(Berlin, 1894); see especially pp. 58 sq., 311 sqq., 476 sqq. 
When I wrote this book originally I failed to realise the 
extent of the opposition, because I had not formed a clear 
general conception of the nature of religion, and was dis- 
posed to class magic loosely under it. 
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exercise such an ascendency over the mightiest 
deities, that these are bound submissively to exe- 
cute on earth below, or in heaven above, whatever 
commands their masters the magicians may please 
to issue. This radical conflict of principle between 
magic and religion sufficiently explains the relent- 
less hostility with which in history the priest has 
often pursued the magician. The haughty self-suffi- 
ciency of the magician, his arrogant demeanour 
towards the higher powers, and his unabashed 
claim to exercise a sway like theirs could not but 
revolt the priest, to whom, with his awful sense of 
the divine majesty, and his humble prostration in 
presence of it, such claims and such a demeanour 
must have appeared an impious and blasphemous 
usurpation of prerogatives that belong to God 
alone. And sometimes, we may suspect, lower mo- 
tives concurred to whet the edge of the priest’s 
hostility. He professed to be the proper medium, the 
true intercessor between God and man, and no 
doubt his interests as well as his feelings were often 
injured by a rival practitioner, who preached a 
surer and smoother road to fortune than the rug- 
ged and slippery path of divine favour. 

Yet this antagonism, familiar as it is to us, seems 
to have made its appearance comparatively late 
in the history of religion. At an earlier stage the 
functions of priest and sorcerer were often com- 
bined or, to speak perhaps more correctly, were 
not yet differentiated from each other. To serve 
his purpose man wooed the good-will of gods or 
spirits by prayer and sacrifice, while at the same 
time he had recourse to ceremonies and forms of 
words which he hoped would of themselves bring 
about the desired result without the help of god 
or devil. In short, he performed religious and magi- 
cal rites simultaneously; he uttered prayers and in- 
cantations almost in the same breath, knowing or 
recking little of the theoretical inconsistency of his 
behaviour, so long as by hook or crook he con- 
trived to get what he wanted. Instances of this 
fusion or confusion of magic with religion have al- 
ready met us in the practices of Melanesians and 
of some East Indian islanders. So far as the Melane- 
sians are concerned, the general confusion cannot 
be better described than in the words of Dr. R. H. 
Codrington: —‘“That invisible power which is be- 
lieved by the natives to cause all such effects as 
transcend their conception of the regular course 
of nature, and to reside in spiritual beings, whether 
in the spiritual part of living men or in the ghosts 
of the dead, being imparted by them to their names 
and to various things that belong to them, such as 
stones, snakes, and indeed objects of all sorts, is 
that generally known.as mana, Without some under- 
standing of this it is impossible to understand the 


religious beliefs and practices of the Melanesians; 
and this again is the active force in all they do and 
believe to be done in magic, white or black. By 
means of this men are able to control or direct the 
forces of nature, to make rain or sunshine, wind or 
calm, to cause sickness or remove it, to know 
what is far off in time and space, to bring good luck 
and prosperity, or to blast and curse.” “By whatever 
name it is called, it is the belief in this supernatural 
power, and in the efficacy of the various means by 
which spirits and ghosts can be induced to exercise 
it for the benefit of men, that is the foundation of 
the rites and practices which can be called religious; 
and it is from the same belief that everything which 
may be called Magic and Witchcraft draws its 
origin. Wizards, doctors, weather-mongers, proph- 
ets, diviners, dreamers, all alike, everywhere in 
the islands, work by this power. There are many 
of these who may be said to exercise their art as a 
profession; they get their property and influence in 
this way. Every considerable village or settlement 
is sure to have some one who can control the 
weather and the waves, some one who knows how 
to treat sickness, some one who can work mischief 
with various charms. There may be one whose 
skill extends to do all these branches, but generally 
one man knows how to do one thing, and one 
another. This various knowledge is handed down 
from father to son, from uncle to sister’s son, in 
the same way as is the knowledge of the rites and 
methods of sacrifice and prayer; and very often the 
same man who knows the sacrifice knows also the 
making of the weather, and of charms for many 
purposes besides. But as there is no order of 
priests, there is also no order of magicians or 
medicine-men. Almost every man of consideration 
knows how to approach some ghost or spirit, and 
has some secret of occult practices.””* 

The same confusion of magic and religion has 
survived among peoples that have risen to higher 
levels of culture. It was rife in ancient India and 
ancient Egypt; it is by no means extinct among 
European peasantry at the present day. With re- 
gard to ancient India we are told by an eminent 
Sanscrit scholar that “the sacrificial ritual at the 
earliest period of which we have detailed infor- 
mation is pervaded with practices that breathe the 
spirit of the most primitive magic.”® Again, the 
same writer observes that “the ritual of the very 
sacrifices for which the metrical prayers were com- 
posed is described in the other Vedic texts as 
saturated from beginning to end with magical 
practices which were to be carried out by the 
sacrificial priests.” In particular he tells us that 


8. R. H. Codrington, The Melanesians, p. 191 sq. 
9, H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda. p. 59. 
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the rites celebrated on special occasions, such as 
marriage, initiation, and the anointment of a 
king, “are complete models of magic of every kind, 
and in every case the forms of magic employed bear 
the stamp of the highest antiquity.” Speaking of 
the importance of magic in the East, and especially 
in Egypt, Professor Maspero remarks that “we 
ought not to attach to the word magic the de- 
grading idea which it almost inevitably calls up 
in the mind of a modern. Ancient magic was the 
very foundation of religion. The faithful who de- 
sired to obtain some favour from a god had no 
chance of succeeding except by laying hands on 
the deity, and this arrest could only be effected by 
means of a certain number of rites, sacrifices, 
prayers, and chants, which the god himself had 
revealed, and which obliged him to do what 
was demanded of him.”” According to another 
distinguished Egyptologist “the belief that there 
are words and actions by which man can influence 
all the powers of nature and all living things, from 
animals up to gods, was inextricably interwoven 
with everything the Egyptians did and everything 
they left undone. Above all, the whole system of 
burial and of the worship of the dead is completely 
dominated by it. The wooden puppets which re- 
lieved the dead man from toil, the figures of the 
maid-servants who baked bread for him, the sacri- 
ficial formulas by the recitation of which food was 
procured for him, what are these and all the 
similar practices but magic? And as men cannot 
help themselves without magic, so neither can 
the gods; the gods also wear amulets to protect 
themselves, and use magic spells to constrain each 
other.” But though we can perceive the union of 
discrepant elements in the faith and practice of the 
ancient Egyptians, it would be rash to assume that 
the people themselves did so. “Egyptian religion,” 
‘says Professor Wiedemann, “was not one and 
homogeneous; it was compounded of the most 
heterogeneous elements, which seemed to the Egyp- 
tian to be all equally justified. He did not care 
whether a doctrine or a myth belonged to what, in 
modern scholastic phraseology, we should call faith 
or superstition; it was indifferent to him whether we 
should rank it as religion or magic, as worship or 
sorcery. All such classifications were foreign to the 
Egyptian. To him no one doctrine seemed more or 
less justified than another. Nay, he went so far as 


10. bid. p. 477. For particular examples of the blend- 
ing of magical with religious ritual in ancient India see 
pp. 311 sqq., 369 sq., 476 sqq., 522 sq. of the same work. 

11. G. Maspero, Etudes de mythologie et d’archéologie 
égyptienne (Paris, 1893), i. 106. 

12, A. Erman, Aegypten und aegyptisches Leben im 
Altertum, p. 471. 
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to allow the most flagrant contradictions to stand 
peaceably side by side.” 

Among the ignorant classes of modern Europe 
the same confusion of ideas, the same mixture of 
religion and magic, crops up in various forms. 
Thus we are told that in France “the majority of the 
peasants still believe that the priest possesses a 
secret and irresistible power over the elements. By 
reciting certain prayers which he alone knows and 
has the right to utter, yet for the utterance of which 
he must afterwards demand absolution, he can, on 
an occasion of pressing danger, arrest or reverse 
for a moment the action of the eternal laws of the 
physical world. The winds, the storms, the hail, 
and the rain are at his command and obey his will. 
The fire also is subject to him, and the flames of 
a conflagration are extinguished at his word.” 
For example, French peasants used to be, perhaps 
are still, persuaded that the priests could celebrate, 
with certain special rites, a “Mass of the Holy 
Spirit,” of which the efficacy was so miraculous that 
it never met with any opposition from the divine 
will; God was forced to grant whatever was asked of 
Him in this form, however rash and importunate 
might be the petition. No idea of impiety or irrever- 
ence attached to the rite in the minds of those who, 
in some of the great extremities of life, sought by 
this singular means to take the kingdom of heaven 
by storm. The secular priests generally refused to 
say the “Mass of the Holy Spirit”; but the monks, 
especially the Capuchin friars, had the reputation 
of yielding with less scruple to the entreaties of the 
anxious and distressed.” In the constraint thus sup- 
posed by Catholic peasantry to be laid by the 
priest upon the deity we seem to have an exact coun- 
terpart of the power which, as we saw, the ancient 
Egyptians ascribed to their magicians, Again, to 
take another example, in many villages of Provence 
the priest is still reputed to possess the faculty of 
averting storms. It is not every priest who enjoys 
this reputation; and in some villages when a change 
of pastors takes place, the parishioners are eager 
to learn whether the new incumbent has the power 
(pouder), as they call it. At the first sign of a heavy 
storm they put him to the proof by inviting him 
to exorcise the threatening clouds; and if the re- 
sult answers to their hopes, the new shepherd is as- 
sured of the sympathy and respect of his flock. In 
some parishes, where the reputation of the curate 
in this respect stood higher than that of his rector, 
the relations between the two have been so strained 


13. A. Wiedemann, “Ein altaégyptischer Weltschépfung- 
smythus,” Am Urquell, N. F., ii. (1898), p. 95 sq. 

14. J. Lecceur, Esquisses du Bocage Normand, ii. 78. 

15, Amélie Bosquet, La Normandie romanesque et mer- 
veilleuse (Paris and Rouen, 1845), p. 308. 
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in consequence, that the bishop has had to trans- 
late the rector to another benefice. Again, Gascon 
peasants believe that to revenge themselves on 
their enemies bad men will sometimes induce a 
priest to say a mass called the Mass of Saint Sécaire. 
Very few priests know this mass, and three-fourths 
of those who do know it would not say it for love 
or money. None but wicked priests dare to perform 
the gruesome ceremony, and you may be quite sure 
that they will have a very heavy account to render 
for it at the last day. No curate or bishop, not 
even the archbishop of Auch, can pardon them; 
that right belongs to the pope of Rome alone. The 
Mass of Saint Sécaire may be said only in a ruined 
or deserted church, where owls mope and hoot, 
where bats flit in the gloaming, where gypsies lodge 
of nights, and where toads squat under the dese- 
crated altar. Thither the bad priest comes by night 
with his light o’love, and at the first stroke of eleven 
he begins to mumble the mass backwards, and ends 
just as the clocks are Knelling the midnight hour. 
His leman acts as clerk. The host he blesses is black 
and has three points; he consecrates no wine, but 
instead he drinks the water of a well into which 
the body of an unbaptized infant has been flung. 
He makes the sign of the cross, but it is on the 
ground and with his left foot. And many other 
things he does which no good Christian could look 
upon without being struck blind and deaf and dumb 
for the rest of his life. But the man for whom the 
mass is said withers away little by little, and no- 
body can say what is the matter with him; even the 
doctors can make nothing of it. They do not know 
that he is slowly dying of the Mass of Saint Sécaire. 

Yet though magic is thus found to fuse and amal- 
gamate with religion in many ages and in many 
lands, there are some grounds for thinking that 
this fusion is not primitive, and that there was a time 
when man trusted to magic alone for the satis- 
faction of such wants as transcended his immediate 
animal cravings. In the first place a consideration 
of the fundamental notions of magic and religion 
may incline us to surmise that magic is older than 
religion in the history of humanity. We have seen 
that on the one hand magic is nothing but a mis- 
taken application of the very simplest and most 
elementary processes of the mind, namely the as- 
sociation of ideas by virtue of resemblance or con- 
tiguity; and on the other hand that religion as- 
sumes the operation of conscious or personal agents, 
superior to man, behind the visible screen of nature. 
Obviously the conception of personal agents is 
more complex than a simple recognition of the 
similarity or contiguity of ideas; and a theory 
which assumes that the course of nature is deter- 
mined by conscious agents is more abstruse and 
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recondite, and requires for its apprehension a far 
higher degree of intelligence and reflection than 
the view that things succeed each other simply by 
reason of their contiguity or resemblance. The very 
beasts associate the ideas of things that are like 
each other or that have been found together in 
their experience; and they could hardly survive for 
a day if they ceased to do so. But who attributes to 
the animals a belief that the phenomena of nature 
are worked by a multitude of invisible animals or 
by one enormous and prodigiously strong animal 
behind the scenes? It is probably no injustice to 
the brutes to assume that the honour of devising a 
theory of this latter sort must be reserved for human 
reason. Thus, if magic be deduced immediately 
from elementary processes of reasoning, and be, in 
fact, an error into which the mind falls almost spon- 
taneously, while religion rests on conceptions which 
the merely animal intelligence can hardly be sup- 
posed to have yet attained to, it becomes probable 
that magic arose before religion in the evolution 
of our race, and that man essayed to bend nature 
to his wishes by the sheer force of spells and en- 
chantments before he strove to coax and mollify a 
coy, capricious, or irascible deity by the soft insinu- 
ation of prayer and sacrifice. 

The conclusion which we have thus reached de- 
ductively from a consideration of the fundamental 
ideas of religion and magic is confirmed inductively 
by what we know of the lowest existing race of man- 
kind. To the student who investigates the develop- 
ment of vegetable and animal life on our globe, 
Australia serves as a sort of museum of the past, a 
region in which strange species of plants and 
animals, representing types that have long been 
extinct elsewhere, may still be seen living and thriv- 
ing, as if on purpose to satisfy the curiosity of these 
later ages as to the fauna and flora of the antique 
world. This singularity Australia owes to the com- 
parative smallness of its area, the waterless and 
desert character of a large part of its surface, and 
its remote situation, severed by wide oceans from 
the other and greater continents. For these causes, 
by concurring to restrict the number of competitors 
in the struggle for existence, have mitigated the 
fierceness of the struggle itself; and thus many a 
quaint old-fashioned creature, many an antedilu- 
vian oddity, which would long ago have been rudely 
elbowed and hustled out of existence in more pro- 
gressive countries, has been suffered to jog quietly 
along in this preserve of Nature’s own, this peaceful 
garden, where the hand on the dial of time seems 
to move more slowly than in the noisy bustling 
world outside. And the same causes which have 
favoured the survival of antiquated types of plants 
and animals in Australia, have conserved the ab- 
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original race at a lower level of mental and social 
development than is now occupied by any other 
set of human beings spread over an equal area else- 
where. Without metals, without houses, without 
agriculture, the Australian savages represent the 
stage of material culture which was reached by our 
remote ancestors in the Stone Age; and the rudi- 
mentary state of the arts of life among them reflects 
faithfully the stunted condition of their minds. 
Now in regard to the question of the respective 
priority of magic or religion in the evolution of 
thought, it is very important to observe that among 
these rude savages, while magic is universally prac- 
tised, religion in the sense of a propitiation or con- 
ciliation of the higher powers seems to be nearly 
unknown. Roughly speaking, all men in Australia 
are magicians, but not one is a priest; everybody 
fancies he can influence his fellows or the course of 
nature by sympathetic magic, but nobody dreams 
of propitiating gods or spirts by prayer and sacri- 
fice.” “It may be truly affirmed,” says a recent 


16. In the south-eastern parts of Australia, where the 
conditions of life in respect of climate, water, and vegeta- 
tion are more favourable than elsewhere, some faint be- 
ginnings of religion appear in the shape of a slight regard 
for the comfort of departed friends. Thus some Victorian 
tribes are said to have kindled fires near the bodies of their 
dead in order to warm the ghost, but “the recent custom of 
providing food for it is derided by the intelligent old abo- 
rigines as ‘white fellow’s gammon’ ” (J. Dawson, Australian 
Aborigines, p. 50 sq.). Some tribes in this south-eastern 
region are further reported to believe in a supreme spirit, 
who is regarded sometimes as a benevolent, but more fre- 
quently as a malevolent being (A. W. Howitt in Journal of 
the Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884), p. 191). Brewin, 
the supreme being of the Kurnai, was at first identified by 
two intelligent members of the tribe with Jesus Christ, but 
on further reflection they thought he must be the devil (L. 
Fison and A. W. Howitt, Kamilaroi and Kurnai, p. 255). 
But whether viewed as gods or devils, it does not seem that 
these spirits were ever worshipped. See A. W. Howitt in 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, xiii. (1884), p. 
459. It is worth observing that in the same districts which 
thus exhibit the germs of religion, the organisation of so- 
ciety and the family has also made the greatest advance. 
The cause is probably the same in both cases, namely a 
more plentiful supply of food, due to the greater fertility of 
the soil. See A. W. Howitt in Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute, xviii. (1889), p. 32 sg. On the other hand, in 
the parched and barren regions of Central Australia, where 
magic attains its highest importance, religion seems to be 
entirely wanting. See Spencer and Gillen, Native Tribes of 
Central Australia. The traces of a higher faith in Australia, 
where they occur, are probably sometimes due to European 
influence. “I am strongly of opinion,” says one who knew 
the aborigines well, “that those who have written to show 
that the Blacks had some knowledge of God, practised 
prayer, and believed in places of reward and punishment be- 
yond the grave, have been imposed upon, and that until they 
had learnt something of Christianity from missionaries and 
others, the Blacks had no beliefs or practices of the sort. 
Having heard the missionaries, however, they were not slow 
to invent what I may call kindred statements with aboriginal 
accessories, with a view to please and surprise the whites” 
(E. M. Curr, The Australian Race, i. 45). Sometimes too 
the reported belief of the natives in a Great or Good Spirit 
may rest merely on a misunderstanding. Mr. Lorimer Fison 
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writer on the Australians, “that there was not a 
solitary native who did not believe as firmly in the 
power of sorcery as in his own existence; and while 
anybody could practise it to a limited extent, there 
were in every community a few men who excelled in 
pretension to skill in the art. The titles of these ma- 
gicians varied with the community, but by unani- 
mous consent the whites have called them ‘doc- 
tors,’ and they correspond to the medicine-men and 
rain-makers of other barbarous nations. The power 
of the doctor is only circumscribed by the range 
of his fancy. He communes with spirits, takes aerial 
flights at pleasure, kills or cures, is invulnerable and 
invisible at will, and controls the elements.”" 

But if in the most primitive state of human so- 
ciety now open to observation on the globe we find 
magic thus conspicuously present and religion con- 
spicuously absent, may we not reasonably con- 
jecture that the civilised races of the world have 
also at some period of their history passed through 
a similar intellectual phase, that they attempted to 
force the great powers of nature to do their pleasure 
before they thought of courting their favour by 
offerings and prayer—in short that, just as on the 
material side of human culture there has every- 
where been an Age of Stone, so on the intellectual 
side there has everywhere been an Age of Magic?” 
There are reasons for answering this question in 
the affirmative. When we survey the existing races 
of mankind from Greenland to Tierra del Fuego, 
or from Scotland to Singapore, we observe that they 
are distinguished one from the other by a great va- 
riety of religions, and that these distinctions are not, 
so to speak, merely coterminous with the broad dis- 
tinctions of race, but descend into the minuter sub- 
divisions of states and commonwealths, nay, that 


informs me (in a letter dated 3rd June 1899) that a German 
missionary, Mr. Siebert, resident in the Dieri tribe of Cen- 
tral Australia, has ascertained that their Mura Mura, which 
Mr. Gason explained to be the Good Spirit (Native Tribes 
of South Australia, p. 260), is nothing more or less than 
the ancestors in the “dream times.’ There are male and 
female Mura Mura—husbands, wives, and children—just 
as among the Dieri at the present day. Mr. Fison adds: “The 
more I learn about savage tribes the more I am convinced 
that among them the ancestors grow into gods.” 

17. J. Mathew, Eaglehawk and Crow, p.«142. Similarly 
among the Fuegians, another of the lowest races of man- 
kind, almost every old man is a magician, who is supposed 
to have the power of life and death, and to be able to con- 
trol the weather. But the members of the French scientific 
expedition to Cape Horn could detect nothing worthy the 
name of religion among these savages. See Mission Scien- 
tifique du Cap Horn, vii. “Anthropologie, Ethnographie,” 
par P. Hyades et J. Deniker (Paris, 1891), pp. 253-257. 

18. The suggestion has been made by Prof. H. Olden- 
berg (Die Religion des Veda, p. 59), who seems, however, 
to regard a belief in spirits as part of the raw material of 
magic. If the view which I have put forward tentatively is 
ie faith in magic is probably older than a belief in 
spirits. 
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they honeycomb the town, the village, and even the 
family, so that the surface of society all over the 
world is cracked and seamed, wormed and sapped 
with rents and fissures and yawning crevasses 
opened up by the disintegrating influence of reli- 
gious dissension. Yet when we have penetrated 
through these differences, which affect mainly the 
intelligent and thoughtful part of the community, 
we shall find underlying them all a solid stratum of 
intellectual agreement among the dull, the weak, the 
ignorant, and the superstitious, who constitute, un- 
fortunately, the vast majority of mankind. One of 
the great achievements of the century which is now 
nearing its end is to have run shafts down into this 
low mental stratum in many parts of the world, and 
thus to have discovered its substantial identity every- 
where. It is beneath our feet—and not very far be- 
neath them—here in Europe at the present day, 
and it crops up on the surface in the heart of the 
Australian wilderness and wherever the advent of 
a higher civilisation has not crushed it under 
ground. This universal faith, this truly Catholic 
creed, is a belief in the efficacy of magic. While re- 
ligious systems differ not only in different coun- 
tries, but in the same country in different ages, the 
system of sympathetic magic remains everywhere 
and at all times substantially alike in its principles 
and practice. Among the ignorant and superstitious 
classes of modern Europe it is very much what it 
was thousands of years ago in Egypt and India, and 
what it now is among the lowest savages surviving 
in the remotest corners of the world. If the test of 
truth lay in a show of hands or a counting of heads, 
the system of magic might appeal, with far more 
reason than the Catholic Church, to the proud 
motto, “Quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus,” as the sure and certain credential of its own 
infallibility. 

It is not our business here to consider what bear- 
ing the permanent existence of such a solid layer of 
savagery beneath the surface of society, and unaf- 
fected by the superficial changes of religion and cul- 
ture, has upon the future of humanity. The dispas- 
sionate observer, whose studies have led him to 
plumb its depths, can hardly regard it otherwise 
than as a standing menace to civilisation. We seem 
to move on a thin crust which may at any moment 
be rent by the subterranean forces slumbering be- 
low. From time to time a hollow murmur under- 
ground or a sudden spirt of fiame into the air tells 
of what is going on beneath our feet. Now and then 
the polite world is startled by a paragraph in a news- 
paper which tells how in Scotland an image has been 
found stuck full of pins for the purpose of killing 
an obnoxious laird or minister, how a woman has 
been slowly roasted to death as a witch in Ireland, 
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or how a girl has been murdered and chopped up in 
Russia to make those candles of human tallow by 
whose light thieves hope to pursue their midnight 
trade unseen. But whether the influences that make 
for further progress, or those that threaten to undo 
what has already been accomplished, will ultimately 
prevail; whether the kinetic energy of the minority 
or the dead weight of the majority of mankind will 
prove the stronger force to carry us up to higher 
heights or to sink us into lower depths, are questions 
rather for the sage, the moralist, and the statesman, 
whose eagle vision scans the future, than for the 
humble student of the present and the past. Here 
we are only concerned to ask how far the uniform- 
ity, the universality, and the permanence of a be- 
licf in magic, compared with the endless variety 
and the shifting character of religious creeds, raises 
a presumption that the former represents a ruder 
and earlier phase of the human mind, through 
which all the races of mankind have passed or are 
passing on their way to religion and science. 

If an Age of Religion has thus everywhere, as I 
venture to surmise, been preceded by an Age of 
Magic, it is natural that we should inquire what 
causes have led mankind, or rather a portion of 
them, to abandon magic as a principle of faith and 
practice and to betake themselves to religion in- 
stead. When we reflect upon the multitude, the va- 
riety, and the complexity of the facts to be ex- 
plained, and the scantiness of our information re- 
garding them, we shall be ready to acknowledge that 
a full and satisfactory solution of so profound a 
problem is hardly to be hoped for, and that the 
most we can do in the present state of our knowl- 
edge is to hazard a more or less plausible conjecture. 
With all due diffidence, then, I would suggest that a 
tardy recognition of the inherent falsehood and bar- 
renness of magic set the more thoughtful part of 
mankind to cast about for a truer theory of nature 
and a more fruitful method of turning her resources 
to account. The shrewder intelligences must in time 
have come to perceive that magical ceremonies and 
incantations did not really effect the results which 
they were designed to produce, and which the ma- 
jority of their simpler fellows still believed that they 
did actually produce. This great discovery of the in- 
efficacy of magic must have wrought a radical 
though probably slow revolution in the minds of 
those who had the sagacity to make it. The dis- 
covery amounted to this, that men for the first time 
recognised their inability to manipulate at pleasure 
certain natural forces which hitherto they had be- 
lieved to be completely within their control. It was 
a confession of human ignorance and weakness, 
Man saw that he had taken for causes what were no 
causes, and that all his efforts to work by means of 
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these imaginary causes had been vain. His painful 
toil had been wasted, his curious ingenuity had 
been squandered to no purpose. He had been pull- 
ing at strings to which nothing was attached; he 
had been marching, as he thought, straight to his 
goal, while in reality he had only been treading in a 
narrow circle. Not that the effects which he had 
striven so hard to produce did not continue to 
manifest themselves. They were still produced, but 
not by him. The rain still fell on the thirsty ground, 
the sun still pursued his daily, and the moon her 
nightly journey across the sky; the silent procession 
of the seasons still moved in light and shadow, in 
cloud and sunshine across the earth; men were still 
born to labour and sorrow, and still, after a brief 
sojourn here, were gathered to their fathers in the 
long home hereafter. All things indeed went on as 
before, yet all seemed different to him from whose 
eyes the old scales had fallen. For he could no 
longer cherish the pleasing illusion that it was he 
who guided the earth and the heaven in their 
courses, and that they would cease to perform their 
great revolutions were he to take his feeble hand 
from the wheel. In the death of his enemies and his 
friends he no longer saw a proof of the resistless 
potency of his own or of hostile enchantments; he 
now knew that friends and foes alike had suc- 
cumbed to a force stronger than any that he could 
wield, and in obedience to a destiny which he was 
powerless to control. 

Thus cut adrift from his ancient moorings and 
left to toss on a troubled sea of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, his old happy confidence in himself and his 
powers rudely shaken, our primitive philosopher 
must have been sadly perplexed and agitated till he 
came to rest, as in a quiet haven after a tempestuous 
voyage, in a new system of faith and practice, which 
seemed to offer a solution of his harassing doubts 
and a substitute, however precarious, for that sover- 
eignty over nature which he had reluctantly abdi- 
cated. If the great world went on its way without 
the help of him or his fellows, it must surely be be- 
cause there were other beings, like himself, but far 
stronger, who, unseen themselves, directed its 
course and brought about all the varied series of 
events which he had hitherto believed to be de- 
pendent on his own magic. It was they, as he now 
believed, and not he himself, who made the stormy 
wind to blow, the lightning to flash, and the thun- 
der to roll; who had laid the foundations of the solid 
earth and set bounds to the restless sea that it might 
not pass; who caused all the glorious lights of 
heaven to shine; who gave the fowls of the air their 
meat and the wild beasts of the desert their prey; 
who bade the fruitful land to bring forth in abun- 
dance, the high hills to be clothed with forests, the 
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bubbling springs to rise under the rocks in the val- 
leys, and green pastures to grow by still waters; who 
breathed into man’s nostrils and made him live, or 
turned him to destruction by famine and pestilence 
and war. To these mighty beings, whose handiwork 
he traced in all the gorgeous and varied pageantry 
of nature, man now addressed himself, humbly con- 
fessing his dependence on their invisible power, and 
beseeching them of their mercy to furnish him with 
all good things, to defend him from the perils and 
dangers by which our mortal life is compassed 
about on every hand, and finally to bring his im- 
mortal spirit, freed from the burden of the body, to 
some happier world beyond the reach of pain and 
sorrow, where he might rest with them and with the 
spirits of good men in joy and felicity for ever. 

In this, or some such way as this, the deeper 
minds may be conceived to have made the great 
transition from magic to religion. But even in them 
the change can hardly ever have been sudden; prob- 
ably it proceeded very slowly, and required long 
ages for its more or less perfect accomplishment. 
For the recognition of man’s powerlessness to in- 
fluence the course of nature on a grand scale must 
have been gradual; he cannot have been shorn of 
the whole of his fancied dominion at a blow. Step 
by step he must have been driven back from his 
proud position; foot by foot he must have yielded, 
with a sigh, the ground which he had once viewed 
as his own. Now it would be the wind, now the rain, 
now the sunshine, now the thunder, that he con- 
fessed himself unable to wield at will; and as prov- 
ince after province of nature thus fell from his 
grasp, till what had once seemed a kingdom threat- 
ened to shrink into a prison, man must have been 
more and more profoundly impressed with a sense 
of his own helplessness and the might of the in- 
visible beings by whom he believed himself to be 
surrounded. Thus religion, beginning as a slight and 
partial acknowledgement of powers superior to 
man, tends with the growth of knowledge to deepen 
into a confession of man’s entire and absolute de- 
pendence on the divine; his old free bearing is ex- 
changed for an attitude of lowliest prostration be- 
fore the mysterious powers of the unseen. But this 
deepening sense of religion, this moreyperfect sub- 
mission to the divine will in all things, affect only 
those higher intelligences who have breadth of view 
enough to comprehend the vastness of the universe 
and the littleness of man. Small minds cannot grasp 
great ideas; to their narrow comprehension, their 
purblind vision, nothing seems really great and im- 
portant but themselves. Such minds hardly rise into 
religion at all. They are, indeed, drilled by their 
betters into an outward conformity with its precepts 
and a verbal profession of its tenets; but at heart 
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they cling to their old magical superstitions, which 
may be discountenanced and forbidden, but can- 
not be eradicated by religion, so long as they have 
their roots deep down in the mental framework and 
constitution of the great majority of mankind. 

The reader may well be tempted to ask, How was 
it that intelligent men did not sooner detect the fal- 
lacy of magic? How could they continue to cherish 
expectations that were invariably doomed to dis- 
appointment? With what heart persist in playing 
venerable antics that led to nothing, and mumbling 
solemn balderdash that remained without effect? 
Why cling to beliefs which were so flatly contra- 
dicted by experience? How dare to repeat experi- 
ments that had failed so often? The answer seems to 
be that the fallacy was far from easy to detect, the 
failure by no means obvious, since in many, per- 
haps in most cases, the desired event did actually 
follow, at a longer or shorter interval, the perform- 
ance of the rite which was designed to bring it about; 
and a mind of more than common acuteness was 
needed to perceive that,-even in these cases, the rite 
was not necessarily the cause of the event. A cere- 
mony intended to make the wind blow or the rain 
fall, or to work the death of an enemy, will always 
be followed, sooner or later, by the occurrence it 
is meant to bring to pass; and primitive man may be 
excused for regarding the occurrence as a direct re- 
sult of the ceremony, and the best possible proof 
of its efficacy. Similarly, rites observed in the morn- 
ing to help the sun to rise, and in spring to wake the 
dreaming earth from her winter sleep, will invari- 
ably appear to be crowned with success, at least 
within the temperate zones; for in these regions the 
sun lights his golden fire in the east every morning, 
and year by year the vernal earth decks herself 
afresh with a rich mantle of green. Hence the prac- 
tical savage, with his conservative instincts, might 
well turn a deaf ear to the subtleties of the theo- 
retical doubter, the philosophic radical, who pre- 
sumed to hint that sunrise and spring might not, 
after all, be direct consequences of the punctual 
performance of certain daily or yearly devotions, 
and that the sun might perhaps continue to rise and 
trees to blossom though the devotions were occa- 
sionally intermitted, or even discontinued altogether 
These sceptical doubts would naturally be repelled 
by the other with scorn and indignation as airy rev- 
eries subversive of the faith, and manifestly contra- 
dicted by experience. “Can anything be plainer,” he 
might say, “than that I light my twopenny candle 
on earth and that the sun then kindles his great fire 
in heaven? I should be glad to know whether, when 
I have put on my green robe in spring, the trees do 
not afterwards do the same? These are facts patent 
to everybody, and on them I take my stand. | am a 
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plain practical man, not one of your theorists and 
splitters of hairs and choppers of logic. Theories and 
speculation and all that may be very well in their 
way, and I have not the least objection to your in- 
dulging in them, provided, of course, you do not 
put them in practice. But give me leave to stick to 
facts; then I know where I am.” The fallacy of this 
reasoning is obvious to us, because it happens to 
deal with facts about which we have long made up 
our minds. But let an argument of precisely the 
same calibre be applied to matters which are still 
under debate, and it may be questioned whether a 
British audience would not applaud it as sound 
and esteem the speaker who used it a safe man— 
not brilliant or showy, perhaps, but thoroughly 
sensible and hard-headed. If such reasonings could 
pass muster among ourselves, need we wonder that 
they long escaped detection by the savage? 

The patient reader may remember—and the im- 
patient reader who has quite forgotten is respect- 
fully reminded—that we were led to plunge into the 
labyrinth of magic, in which we have wandered for 
sO many pages, by a consideration of two different 
types of man-god. This is the clue which has guided 
our devious steps through the maze, and brought 
us out at last on higher ground, whence, resting a 
little by the way, we can look back over the path 
we have already traversed and forward to the 
longer and steeper road we have still to climb. 

As a result of the foregoing discussion, the two 
types of human gods may conveniently be dis- 
tinguished as the religious and the magical man- 
god respectively. In the former, a being of an order 
different from and superior to man is supposed to 
become incarnate, for a longer or a shorter time, in 
a human body, manifesting his superhuman power 
and knowledge by miracles wrought and prophecies 
uttered through the medium of the fleshly taber- 
nacle in which he has deigned to take up his abode. 
This may also appropriately be called the inspired 
or incarnate type of man-god. In it the human body 
is merely a frail earthly vessel filled with a divine 
and immortal spirit. On the other hand, a man-god 
of the magical sort is nothing but a man who pos- 
sesses in an unusually high degree powers which 
most of his fellows arrogate to themselves on a 
smaller scale; for in rude society there is hardly a 
person who does not dabble in magic. Thus, whereas 
a man-god of the former or inspired type derives 
his divinity from a deity who has stopped to hide his 
heavenly radiance behind a dull mask of earthly 
mould, a man-god of the latter type draws his ex- 
traordinary power from a certain physical sympathy 
with nature. He is not merely the receptacle of a 
divine spirit. His whole being, body and soul, is so 
delicately attuned to the harmony of the world that 
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a touch of his hand or a turn of his head may send a 
thrill vibrating through the universal framework 
of things; and conversely his divine organism is 
acutely sensitive to such slight changes of environ- 
ment as would leave ordinary mortals wholly unaf- 
fected. But the line between these two types of man- 
god, however sharply we may draw it in theory, is 
seldom to be traced with precision in practice, and 
in what follows I shall not insist on it. 

To readers long familiarised with the concep- 
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tion of natural law, the belief of primitive man 
that he can rule the elements must be so foreign 
that it may be well to illustrate it by examples. 
When we have seen that in early society men who 
make no pretence at all of being gods, do neverthe- 
less commonly believe themselves to be invested 
with powers which to us would seem supernatural, 
we shall have the less difficulty in comprehending 
the extraordinary range of powers ascribed to per- 
sons who are actually regarded as divine. 


2. On Magic and the Unknown 


BY MARCEL MAUSS anp H. HUBERT 


WE CALL “MAGIC” any ritual that is not 
part of an organized cult, such as the private ritual, 
which is secret, mysterious, and tending at one ex- 
treme toward the prohibited. From the definition is 
derived a first approximation of the concept. We are 
not defining magic by the content of its rituals, but 
by the conditions under which they take place and 
which determine their function within the complex 
of social habits. 

We have succeeded step by step in circumscribing 
this new element that magic superposes over these 
impersonal concepts—sympathetic and _ intrinsic 
properties—and the concepts of spirit. We now 
conceive of it as superior to these two orders of con- 
cepts and of such a character that, if given, the two 
others are but derivatives of it. 

This complex concept includes first the idea of 
power, or still better of “magical potential,” as it has 
been called. It is the idea of a force, of which the 
force of the magician, the force of the ritual, the 
force of the spirit are but different expressions, ac- 
cording to the actual components of any given 
magic. For each of these components does not act 
of itself, but only in so far as it is endowed, by 
invention or by special rites, with this very character 
of being a force that is not mechanical but magical. 
Furthermore, the concept of magic force is, from 
this standpoint, very comparable to our concept of 
mechanical force. As we name “force” the cause 
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of observable motions, so magic force 1s specifically 
the cause of magical efforts—sickness and death, 
happiness and health, etc. 

This concept includes also the idea of a milieu 
where such powers are exercised. In this mysterious 
milieu, events do not take place as in the tangible 
world of our senses. Distance does not preclude con- 
tact. Forms and wishes are immediately concret- 
ized. It is the world of the spiritual and also the 
world of the spirits: everything being spiritual, 
everything may also become spirit. However bound- 
less the power may be, and however elevated the 
milieu, events nevertheless follow laws that are the 
relations necessary to the interaction of things—the 
relations of words and signs to the objects signified, 
laws of sympathetic resonance, and laws of prop- 
erties susceptible of being codified through classifi- 
cations (similar to these which have been studied in 
the Année Sociologique). This concept of force and 
the concept of milieu are inseparable; they coincide 
entirely and express themselves simultaneously, 
through the same means. Indeed, the ritual forms, 
i.e., the dispositions that aim to create magical force, 
are also those that create and separate the milieu 
before, during, and after the ceremony. Hence, if 
our analysis is correct, we shall find at the basis 
of magic a particularly confused idea, altogether 
foreign to the minds of European adults. .. . 

This composite idea of force and milieu is beyond 
the rigid and abstract categories of our reason and 
language. From the viewpoint of an intellectualistic 
psychology of the individual, it is an absurdity. Let 
us see whether a non-intellectualistic psychology of 
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man in society will not be able to accept and explain 
the existence of such a concept. 


The Mana 


Such a concept indeed exists in a certain number 
of societies, and, from the standpoint of mere logic, 
the fact that it operates under its own name in the 
relatively differentiated magics of two of the ethnic 
groups that we are studying tends to support our 
analysis. 

This concept is that which in Melanisia goes 
under the name of “mana.” Nowhere can it be ob- 
served more easily, and, luckily enough, it has been 
admirably observed and described by Mr. Codring- 
ton (The Melanisians, p. 119ff., p. 191ff., etc.), The 
word “mana” is common to all specifically Melani- 
sian languages and even to most of the Polynesian 
languages. Mana is not merely a force, a being; it is 
also an action, a quality, and a state of affairs. The 
idea of mana is one of these confused ideas that we 
believe we have gotten rid of, and, consequently, 
find hard to imagine. It is a notion obscure and vague 
and yet surprisingly specific as to the proper con- 
ditions of its use. It is abstract and general and yet 
full of concrete elements. Its primitive nature, i.e., 
complex and indeterminate, precludes any logical 
analysis; hence, we must be content to describe it. 
For Mr. Codrington, it covers the whole of magical 
and religious ritual, the whole of the magical and 
religious spirits and all the persons and things that 
intervene in each and every ritual. Mana is exactly 
what gives value to things and people—magical 
value, religious and even social value. The social 
rating of an individual is in direct relation to the im- 
portance of his mana—very specifically, his position 
in the secret society. The importance and severity of 
the property taboos depend upon the mana of the 
individual who imposes them. Wealth is supposed to 
be an effect of mana; in certain islands the word 
“mana” may even designate money. 

The idea of maria is composed of a series of un- 
stable ideas that merge into one another. It is suc- 
cessively and simultaneously quality, substance, and 
activity. In the first place, it is a quality. It is some- 
thing possessed by the thing mana; it is not the 
thing itself. It can be described by saying that it is 
power and heaviness: at Saa, it is the warm; at 
Tanna, it is the strange, the indelible, the resistant, 
the extraordinary. In the second instance, mana is 
a thing, a substance, an essence that can be con- 
trolled but has also a life of its own, which is why 
it can be handled only by mana individuals in 
mana actions, that is to say, by qualified individuals 
and in the framework of a ritual. It is by nature 
transmissible and contagious; one may communi- 
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cate the mana contained in a harvest stone to other 
stones, by putting them into contact. It is repre- 
sented as material: it can be heard; it can be seen 
issuing from the things where it resides; mana 
rustles in the leaves; it escapes under the form of 
clouds or flames. It may specialize: there is mana 
which renders one rich and mana for killing. . . . In 
the third place, mana is a force, specifically, of a 
spiritual nature, that is to say, the force of the 
ancestral souls and of the spirits of nature. It is this 
force which makes magical beings of them. In- 
deed, it does not belong to all spirits indiscrimi- 
nately. The natural spirits are intrinsically possessed 
of mana, but this is not the case for all souls of the 
dead, Mana is possessed by findalos, i.e., efficacious 
spirits, the souls of the chiefs, at best the souls of 
the family heads, and even more specifically the 
souls of those who manifested mana during their 
lifetime or through miracles after their death. Those 
alone deserve the name of potent spirit, the others 
being lost in the multitude of empty shadows. . . . 

Mana is thus given as something not only mys- 
terious but also separate. In short, mana is first a 
certain type of action, that is, the long distance 
spiritual action that takes place between beings in 
resonance with one another. It is also a sort of 
ether, imponderable, communicable, which spreads 
Of tiselia.. . 

This concept accounts well for what takes place in 
magic. It is the source of the useful idea of a world 
above reality, where ritual takes place, where the 
magician penetrates, populated by spirits and 
saturated by magical fluids. Furthermore, it legiti- 
mizes the power of the magician, it justifies the 
need for formal acts, the creative power of words, 
sympathetic connections, the transfers of qualities 
and influences. It explains the presence of spirits and 
their intervention, since it conceives of all magical 
force as being spiritual. Finally, it motivates the 
general belief in magic, since magic, when shorn of 
its outside appearances, is essentially mana; and it 
feeds this same belief, since it is mana that animates 
all the forms that magic may take. 

Through mana, the efficacy of magic is estab- 
lished beyond discussion, and doubt itself inter- 
venes in its favor. This concept is indeed the very 
condition of magical experimentation, and permits 
interpretation of the most negative events as sup- 
porting the belief. In fact, the belief is beyond any 
critical examination. It is given a priori, prior to 
any experiencing of life. Properly speaking, mana 
is not an aspect of magic, as are sympathetic reso- 
nance, demons, and magical properties. Rather, it 
rules all magical aspects; it is their condition, their 
necessary form. It functions as a category does; it 
renders possible magical ideas, as logical categories 
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render possible human ideas. This role of uncon- 
scious category of man’s understanding, which we 
are positing here, is well demonstrated by the facts. 
We have seen how rarely it reaches the threshold of 
consciousness, and rarer still that it should find 
there a clear expression. This is because mana is as 
inherent to magic as the Euclidian postulate is in- 
herent to our conception of space. 

However, it should be understood that this 
category is not inherent in the individual’s mind, as 
are the categories of time and space. The proof of 
this resides in the fact that it could have been se- 
riously weakened by the progress of civilization and 
that it varies in content from one society to the 
other, as well as with the various phases through 
which these same societies go. If it exists in the 
minds of individuals, it is only because of the ex- 
istence of society, which is also true for the ideas 
of justice or value; we might well say that mana is 
a category of collective thought. 

It appears from our analysis that the notion of 
mana is of the same order as the notion of the 
sacred. First, in a certain number of cases the two 
notions are combined: for instance, the idea of 
manito among the Algonquins, the idea of Orenda 
among the Iroquois, and the idea of mana in Mela- 
nisia, belong as much to religion as they do to magic. 
Furthermore, we have seen that, in Melanisia, 
there are connections between the idea of mana and 
the idea of taboo; we have seen that a certain 
number of things having mana were taboo, but that 
taboo could only apply to mana things. Similarly 
among the Algonquins, if all gods are manitos, all 
manitos are not gods. Consequently, not only is the 
notion of mana more general than that of the sacred, 
but the latter is comprised in the former and is de- 
rived from it. It is probably correct to say that the 
sacred is a specie of the genus mana. Thus, beneath 
the magical rituals, we shall have found not only 
the notion of sacred but also its origin. 

Either magic is a social phenomenon and the no- 
tion of sacred is a social phenomenon, or magic is 
not a social phenomenon and neither is the notion 
of sacred. Without wishing to go into considerations 
on the intrinsic nature of the sacred, we nevertheless 
can make a few remarks that will point to the social 
character of both the notions of magic and mana. 
The qualities of mana and of sacred attach to objects 
sharing a very special place in society, to the extent 
that they are very often considered as outside the 
common domain and usage. These objects play a 
considerable part in magic; they are its very core. 

The souls of the dead and all that touches death 
are beings and objects that are eminently magic: 
witness the highly magical character of the uni- 
versal practice of evoking the dead, witness the 
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capacity everywhere attributed to the contact with 
the hand of the dead to render one as invisible as 
the dead, and a thousand other instances. These 
same dead are equally the object of funeral rites— 
sometimes of ancestor cults—which make very 
clear how their condition is different from that of 
the living. It may be objected that in certain societies 
magic does not deal with all of the dead, but fore- 
mostly with those that have suffered a violent death 
and, particularly, criminals. It is an additional 
proof for the argument; for the latter are the objects 
of beliefs and rituals that make of them beings 
highly differentiated, not only from the living, but 
also from the rest of the dead. However, in general, 
all dead—corpses and spirits—form a special world, 
from which the magician derives his deadly powers 
and evil spells. 

Furthermore, if women, whose role in magic is 
supposedly so important, are believed to be magi- 
cians and to hold special powers, it is because of the 
peculiarity of their social position. They are reputed 
qualitatively different from men and endowed with 
certain powers: menstruations, the mysterious proc- 
esses of sex and gestation, are but the signs of these 
qualities. Society, as far as men are concerned, 
shares toward women intense convictions, which the 
latter respect and share as well. Hence, the differ- 
entiation or inferiority of their legal and especially 
of their religious status. On the other hand, this is 
precisely the reason why they are given to magic 
and why magic gives them a status inverse to that 
which they occupy in religion. Women exhude con- 
stantly morbid fluids. Nirrtir hi stri, “woman is 
death” the old Brahmanic texts say (Maitrayani 
samhita, 1, 10, 11). They bring misery and witch- 
craft. They have the evil eye. This is why, even 
though the activity of women in magic is less than 
what the men have made of it, it is greater than 
their activity in religion. 

As these two examples show, the magical value 
of things results from their relative position within 
the society or in relation to it. The two concepts of 
magical power and social position coincide, in so far 
as it is the one that creates the other. In the last 
analysis, we are still dealing in magic with the values 
recognized by society. These values ar¢*not derived 
from the intrinsic qualities of objects and persons, 
but from the place and the rank attributed to them 
by the convictions of sovereign public opinion. 
Values are social and not inherent to experience. 
This is very well shown by the magical power of 
words and the fact that often the magical power of 
things is due to their name; whence it results that, 
being in strict dependance of dialects and languages, 
the said values are tribal and national. Therefore, 
objects, beings, and actions are ordered hierarchi- 
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cally, some commanding the others. It is accord- 
ing to this order that magical actions occur, as they 
go from magician to a certain class of spirits, from 
the latter to another class, and so on until the final 
effect. What we did like in the expression “magical 
potentiality,” which Mr. Hewitt applies to the no- 
tions of mana and orenda, is that it does precisely 
imply the existence of a sort of magical potential, 
and indeed this is what we have just described. What 
we have called “relative position” or “specific value 
of things,” we might call as well “differential po- 
tential.” For it is in virtue of these differentials that 
they act upon one another. Hence, it is not enough 
to say that the quality of mana attaches itself to 
certain objects by virtue of their relative positions 
in society. We must add that the idea of mana is 
nothing but the idea of these magnitudes, and 
differences in the magnitude of this potential. That 
is the crucial aspect of the notion on which magic 
is based, and hence, of magic itself. It goes with- 
out saying that such a notion has no purpose outside 
of society, that it is absurd from the standpoint of 
pure reason, and that it has for sole origin the 
functioning of collective life. 

We do not see, in this hierarchy of notions domi- 


nated by the idea of mana, the product of many 
artificial conventions arrived at between individuals 
—laymen and magicians—which would then be- 
come part of the traditional heritage in view of their 
efficacy, although they were originally marred by 
various errors. Quite the contrary. We believe that 
magic, like religion, is a matter of sentiment. We 
shall say, more exactly, and to employ the abstruse 
language of modern theology, that magic, like re- 
ligion, is a set of “value judgments,” i.e., of effective 
aphorisms attributing various qualities to the vari- 
ous objects entering its system. But these value 
judgments are not the work of individual minds; 
they are the expression of social sentiments that 
have developed—sometimes of necessity and uni- 
versally, sometimes fortuitously—toward certain 
things arbitrarily chosen, for the most part, among 
plants and animals, occupations and sexes, planets, 
meteors, elements, physical phenomena, irregulari- 
ties of terrain, substances, etc. The notion of mana, 
like the notion of the sacred, is finally that category 
of collective thought which is at the basis of these 
judgments, which imposes a classification of things, 
separates some, unites others, and establishes lines 
of influences or boundaries for segregation. 


3. On the Social Functions of Religion 


BY BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


The Three Aspects of Religion 


RELIGION Is a difficult and refractory 
subject of study. It seems futile to question that 
which contains the answers to all problems. It is 
not easy to dissect with the cold knife of logic what 
can only be accepted with a complete surrender of 
heart. It seems impossible to comprehend with 
reason that which encompasses mankind with love 
and supreme wisdom. 

Nor is it easier for an atheist to study religion 
than for a deeply convinced believer. The ration- 
alist denies the reality of religious experience. To 
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him, the very fact of religion is a mystery over which 
he may smile, or by which he may be puzzled, but 
which, by his very admission, he is not qualified to 
fathom; it is difficult to study seriously facts which 
appear merely a snare, a delusion, or a trickery. Yet 
how can even a rationalist lightly dismiss those 
realities which have formed the very essence of 
truth and happiness to millions and hundreds of 
millions over thousands of years? 

In another away the believer, too, is debarred 
from impartial study. For him one religion, his own, 
presents no problems. It is the Truth, the whole 
Truth, and nothing but the Truth. Especially if he 
be a fundamentalist, that is, unable to understand 
the foundations of human faith, he will simply 
disregard most religious phenomena as “supersti- 
tions” and will uphold his own views as Absolute 
Truth. And yet every one, the bigoted fundamental- 
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ist always excepted, might well pause and reflect on 
the way of his Providence which has vouchsafed the 
Truth to a small part of humanity, and has kept the 
rest of mankind in a state of perpetual darkness and 
error and thus condemned them to eternal perdition. 
Yet there may perhaps be room for a humble ap- 
proach to all facts of human belief, in which the 
student investigates them with a sympathy which 
makes him almost a believer, but with an impar- 
tiality which does not allow him to dismiss all re- 
ligions as erroneous whilst one remains true. 

It is in this spirit that the Anthropologist must 
approach the problems of primitive religion if they 
are to be of use in the understanding of the religious 
crises of our modern world. We must always keep 
in sight the relation of faith to human life, to the de- 
sires, difficulties, and hopes of human beings. Be- 
liefs, which we so often dismiss as “superstition,” as 
a symptom of savage crudeness or “prelogical men- 
tality,” must be understood; that is, their culturally 
valuable core must be brought to light. But belief is 
not the alpha and omega of religion: it is important 
to realize that man translates his confidence in 
spiritual powers into action; that in prayer and cere- 
monial, in rite and secrament, he always attempts 
to keep in touch with that supernatural reality, the 
existence of which he affirms in his dogma. Again, 
we shall see that every religion, however humble, 
carries also instructions for a good life; it invariably 
provides its followers with an ethical system. 

Every religion, primitive or developed, presents 
then three main aspects, dogmatic, ritual, and 
ethical. But the mere division or differentiation into 
three aspects is not sufficient. It is equally important 
to grasp the essential interrelation of these three 
aspects, to recognize that they are really only three 
facets of the same essential fact. In his dogmatic 
system, man affirms that Providence or Spirits or 
Supernatural Powers exist. In his religious ritual he 
worships those entities and enters into relation with 
them, for revelation implies that such a relation is 
possible and necessary. Spirits, ancestral ghosts, or 
gods refuse to be ignored by man, and he in turn is 
in need of their assistance. The dependence on 
higher powers implies further the mutual depend- 
ence of man on his neighbour. You cannot worship 
in common without a common bond of mutual trust 
and assistance, that is, of charity and love. If God 
has created man in His own image, one image of 
God may not debase, defile, or destroy the other. 

In discussing dogmatics, especially in primitive 
relations, we shall be met by what might be de- 
scribed as the mystery of myth. In all religions, 
Christianity and Judaism not excepted, we find that 
every tenet of belief, every dogmatic affirmation, 
has a tendency to be spun out into a long narrative. 
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In other: words, the abstract system of dogmatic 
principles is invariably bound up with a sacred 
history. 

Minor characteristics, extravagances, and pecu- 
liarities of mythology have mostly attracted the in- 
terest of the student in the past and aroused his 
passion to explain them. The stories are at times 
crude, in some cases even obscene. This, within the 
general scope of our analysis, we shall not find dif- 
ficult to understand: religious beliefs enter deeply 
into the essential facts of life, of which fertility and 
procreation are an essential part. Another pecu- 
liarity of myth is the frequent reference to natural 
phenomena, to features of the landscape, to quaint 
habits of animals and plants. This has often been 
accounted for in learned theories by the assumption 
that mythology is primitive science, and that its 
main function is to explain natural phenomena and 
the mysteries of the Universe. Such theories we shall 
to a large extent have to dismiss or at least to correct. 
Primitive man has his science as well as his religion; 
a myth does not serve to explain phenomena but 
rather to regulate human actions. 

The main problem of myth is, in my opinion, its 
relation to dogma; the fact that myth is an elabora- 
tion of an act of faith into an account of a definite 
concrete miracle. Why is this necessary? In the 
course of our analysis I hope to show that this is 
due to the very nature of life and faith. Faith is 
always based on primeval revelation, and revela- 
tion is a concrete event. In revelation, God, or 
ancestral spirits, or culture heroes create and mould 
the Universe, manifest their will and power to man. 
All this is a temporal process, a concrete sequence 
of activities, a set of dramatic performances. Man 
in turn reacts to this manifestation of supernatural 
power, he rebels and sins, gains knowledge, loses 
grace and regains it once more. Small wonder, then, 
that most of the dogmatic systems of mankind occur 
as a body of sacred tradition, as a set of stories stat- 
ing the beginning of things and thus vouching for 
their reality. Again, since in myth we have an ac- 
count of how Providence created man and revealed 
its reality to him, we usually find that myth contains 
also the prescription of how man has to worship 
Providence in order to remain in contaét with it. 

Thus the discussion of myth leads us directly to 
the riddle of ritual. Here, again, we shall not tarry 
over the sensational peculiarities of detail. We shall 
proceed at once to the central and fundamental 
problem: “Why ritual?” We may start here with 
the extreme Puritan’s scorn and rejection of all 
ritualism, for this represents the voice of reason 
against the sensuous, almost physiological attitude 
of naive faith. Incense, pictures, processions, fire- 
works are as incomprehensible, hence repugnant, 
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to the highly refined and relective type of religious 
consciousness as they are to the anti-religious ra- 
tionalist. Ritualism is to reason, pure, or sublimated 
in religious feeling, always a form of idolatry, a 
return to magic. To the dispassionate student of all 
religions, who is not prepared to discount Roman 
Catholicism because he feels a deep admiration for 
the religion of Friends, nor to dismiss Totemism be- 
cause he appreciates its distance from the religion of 
Israel, ritual still remains a problem. Why has man 
to express such simple affirmations as the belief in 
the immortality of the soul, in the reality of a 
spiritual world, by antics, dramatized performances, 
by dancing, music, incense, by an elaboration, rich- 
ness, and an extensiveness of collective action which 
often consumes an enormous amount of tribal or 
national energy and substance? 

Here, again, our argument will not be a mere 
tilting at windmills. The usual scientific treatment 
of ritual, primitive and civilized, does not seem to 
me to be quite satisfactory. The conception, for 
instance, of primitive magic as “a false scientific 
technique” does not do justice to its cultural value. 
Yet one of the greatest contemporary anthropolo- 
gists, Sir James Frazer, has to a certain extent given 
countenance to this conception. Freud’s theory that 
magic is man’s primitive belief in the “omnip- 
otence of thought” would also dismiss primitive 
ritual as a colossal piece of pragmatic self-decep- 
tion. The views here advanced will be that every 
ritual performance, from a piece of primitive 
Australian magic to a Corpus Christi procession, 
from an initiation ceremony to the Holy Mass, is a 
traditionally enacted miracle. In such a miracle the 
course of human life or of natural events is re- 
modelled by the action of supernatural forces, 
which are released in a sacred, traditionally stand- 
ardized act of the congregation or of the religious 
leader. The fact that every religious rite must con- 
tain an element of the miraculous will not appear 
to us an outgrowth of human childishness, of 
primeval stupidity: (Urdummbheit), nor yet a blind 
alley of primitive pseudo-science. To us it represents 
the very essence of religious faith. Man needs 
miracles not because he is benighted through primi- 
tive stupidity, through the trickery of a priesthood, 
or through being drugged with “the opiate for the 
masses,” but because he realizes at every stage of 
his development that the powers of his body and of 
his mind are limited. It is rather the recognition 
of his practical and intellectual limitations, and not 
the illusion of the “omnipotence of thought,” which 
leads man into ritualism; which makes him re-enact 
miracles, the feasibility of which he has accepted 
from his mythology. 

The enigma of ethics, the question why every 
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religion carries its own morals, is simpler. Why, 
in order to be decent and righteous, must man be- 
lieve in the Devil as well as in God, in demons as 
well as in spirits, in the malice of his ancestral ghosts 
as well as in their benevolence? Here, once more, 
we have a host of theoretical conceptions, or mis- 
conceptions, dictated by hostility to religion or by 
the partisanship of sectarians. In order to safe- 
guard ourselves against invented hell-fire so as to 
cow believers into doing what it wishes, we shall 
have to make an attempt at a real understanding 
of the phenomena. For, with all our sympathy for 
the religious attitude, we shall also have to reject the 
theological view that morality must be associated 
with dogma, because both have been vouchsafed to 
mankind by the One True Revelation. The correct 
answer to our problem lies in the social character 
of religion. That every organized belief implies a 
congregation, must have been felt by many thinkers 
instructed by scholarship and common sense. Yet, 
here again, science was slow to incorporate the 
dictates of simple and sound reason. Tylor and 
Bastian, Max Miller and Mannhardt treat religious 
systems as if initiative in putting the sociological 
aspect of religion on the scientific map came from 
the Scottish divine and scholar, Robertson Smith. 
It was elaborated with precision, but also with ex- 
aggeration, by the French philosopher and sociolo- 
gist, Durkheim. 

The essentially sound methodological principle is 
that worship always happens in common because it 
touches common concerns of the community. And 
here, as our analysis will show, enters the ethical 
element intrinsically inherent in all religious activi- 
ties. They always require efforts, discipline, and sub- 
mission on the part of the individual for the good of 
the community. Taboos, vigils, religious exercises 
are essentially moral, not merely because they ex- 
press submission of man to spiritual powers, but also 
because they are a sacrifice of man’s personal com- 
fort for the common weal. But there is another ethi- 
cal aspect which, as we shall see, makes all religions 
moral in their very essence. Every cult is associated 
with a definite congregation: ancestor-worship is 
primarily based on the family; at times even on a 
wider group, the clan; at times it becomes tribal, 
when the ancestor spirit is that of a chief. The 
members of such a group of worshippers have 
natural duties towards each other. The sense of 
common responsibility, of reciprocal charity and 
goodwill, flows from the same fundamental idea 
and sentiment which moves clansmen, brothers, or 
tribesmen to common worship. I am my tribes- 
man’s brother, or my clansman’s totemic kinsman, 
because we are all descended from the same being 
whom we worship in our ceremonies, to whom we 
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sacrifice, and to whom we pray. We have only to 
change the word descended into created in order 
to pass to those religions which maintain as a funda- 
mental principle the brotherhood of man, because 
he owes his existence to a Creator whom he ad- 
dresses as “Our Father which art in Heaven.” The 
conception of the Church as a big family is rooted in 
the very nature of religion. 

These conclusions may seem simple, once they 
are stated directly. Fundamental scientific truths in 
physics and biology, as in the science of man, are 
never sophisticated. Yet, even now anthropologist 
and missionary alike deny ethics to the heathen. 


Conclusions on the Anatomy and Pathology 
of Religion 


The scientific analysis of religion is systems as 
regards substance, form, and function. Every or- 
ganized faith must carry its specific apparatus, by 
which it expresses its substance. There must be a 
dogmatic system backed by mythology or sacred 
tradition; a developed ritual in which man acts on 
his belief and communes with the powers of the 
unseen world; there must also be an ethical code of 
rules which binds the faithful and determines their 
behaviour towards each other and towards the 
things they worship. This structure or form of reli- 
gion can be traced in Totemism and Animism, in 
ancestor-worship as well as in the most developed 
monotheistic systems. 

We find, moreover, that there exists an intrin- 
sically appropriate subject-matter in every religious 
system, a subject-matter which finds its natural 
expression in the religious technique of ritual and 
ethnics, and its validation in sacred history. This 
subject-matter can be summed up as the twin beliefs 
in Providence and in Immortality. By belief in 
Providence we understand the mystical conviction 
that there exist in the universe forces or persons 
who guide man, who are in sympathy with man’s 
destinies, and who can be propitiated by man. 
This concept completely covers the Christian’s faith 
in God, One and Indivisible though present in Three 
Persons, who has created the world and guides it 
to-day. It embraces also the many forms of poly- 
theistic paganism: the belief in ancestor ghosts and 
guardian spirits. Even the so-called totemic re- 
ligions, based on the conviction that man’s social 
and cultural order is duplicated in a spiritual dimen- 
sion, through which he can control the natural 
forces of fertility and of the environment, are but a 
rude version of the belief in Providence. For they 
allow man to get in touch with the spiritual essence 
of animal or plant species, to honour them and 
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fulfil duties towards them, in return for their yield- 
ing to his needs. The belief in Immortality in our 
higher religions is akin to that of private creeds, 
some of which only affirm a limited continuance 
after death, while others assume an immortality 
consisting in repeated acts of reincarnation. 

The substance of all religion is thus deeply rooted 
in human life; it grows out of the necessities of life. 
In other words, religion fulfils a definite cultural 
function in every human society. This is not a plati- 
tude. It contains a scientific refutation of the re- 
peated attacks on religion by the less enlightened 
rationalists. If religion is indispensable to the inte- 
gration of the community, just because it satisfies 
spiritual needs by giving man certain truths and 
teaching him how to use these truths, then it is im- 
possible to regard religion as a trickery, as an 
“opiate for the masses,” as an invention of priests, 
capitalists, or any other servants of vested interests. 

The scientific treatment of religion implies above 
all a clear analysis of how it grows out of the neces- 
sities of human life. One line of approach consists 
in the study of sacraments, that is, those religious 
acts which consecrate the crises of human life, at 
birth, at puberty, at marriage, and above all at 
death. In these religion gives a sense and a direction 
to the course of life and to the value of personality. 
It binds the individual to the other members of his 
family, his clan or tribe, and it keeps him in constant 
relation with the spiritual world. 

Another empirical approach shows how magical 
and religious phenomena are directly dictated to 
man by the stresses and strains of life, and the neces- 
sity of facing heavy odds; how faith and ritual must 
follow the darker, more dangerous, and more tragic 
aspects of man’s practical labours. Here the material 
foundations of man’s life ought to be scrutinized. 
Agriculture, with its principal condition of rainfall 
and sunshine, leads to the magic of fertility, to an 
elaborate ritual of sowing, flowering, harvest, and 
first-fruits, and to the institution of divine kings and 
chiefs. Primitive food-gathering produces cere- 
monies of the Intichiuma type. Hazardous pursuits, 
such as hunting and fishing, sailing and distant trad- 
ing, yield their own type of ritual, belief, and ethical 
rules. The vicissitudes of war and love 4re also rich 
in magical concomitants. Religion, no doubt, *com- 
bines all these elements in a great variety of designs 
or mosaics. It is the object of science to discover 
the common elements in them, though it may be the 
task of the artist or of the mystic to depict or to 
cherish the individual phenomenon. But I venture 
to affirm that in not a single one of its manifestations 
can religion be found without its firm roots in hu- 
man emotion, which again always grows out of 
desires and vicissitudes connected with life. 
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Two affirmations, therefore, preside over every 
ritual act, every rule of conduct, and every belief, 
There is the affirmation of the existence of powers 
sympathetic to man, ready to help him on condition 
that he conforms to the traditional lore which 
teaches how to serve them, conjure them, and 
propitiate them. This is the belief in Providence, 
and this belief assists man in so far as it enhances his 
capacity to act and his readiness to organize for 
action, under conditions where he must face and 
fight not only the ordinary forces of nature, but 
also chance, ill luck, and the mysterious, ever in- 
calculable designs of destiny. 

The second belief is that beyond the brief span 
of natural life there is compensation in another 
existence. Through this belief man can act and 
calculate far beyond his own forces and limitations, 
looking forward to his work being continued by his 
successors in the conviction that, from the next 
world, he will still be able to watch and assist them. 
The sufferings and efforts, the injustices and in- 
equalities, of this life are thus made up for. Here 
again we find that the spiritual force of this belief 
not only integrates man’s own personality, but is 
indispensable for the cohesion of the social fabric. 
Especially in the form which this belief assumes in 
ancestor-worship and the communion with the 
dead do we perceive its moral and social influence. 

In their deepest foundations, as well as in their 
final consequences, the two beliefs in Providence 
and Immortality are not independent of one an- 
other. In the higher religions man lives in order to 
be united to God. In the simpler forms, the an- 
cestors worshipped are often mystically identified 
with environmental forces, as in Totemism. At times 
they are both ancestors and carriers of fertility, as 
the Kachina of the Pueblos. Or again the ancestor 
is worshipped as the divinity, or at least as a culture 
hero. 

The unity of religion in substance, form, and 
function is to be found everywhere. Religious de- 
velopment consists probably in the growing pre- 
dominance of the ethical principle and in the in- 
creasing fusion of the two main factors of all 
belief, the sense of Providence and the faith in 
Immortality. 

The conclusions to be drawn with regard to con- 
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temporary events I shall leave to the reader’s own 
reflection. Is religion, in the sense in which we have 
just defined it—the affirmation of an ethical Provi- 
dence, of Immortality, of the transcendental value 
and sense of human life—is such religion dead? Is 
it going to make way for other creeds, perhaps less 
exacting, perhaps more immediately repaying and 
grossly satisfactory, but creeds which, nevertheless, 
fail to satisfy man’s craving for the Absolute; fail 
to answer the riddle of human existence, and to 
convey the ethical message which can only be 
received from a Being or Beings regarded as beyond 
human passions, strife, and frailties? Is religion 
going to surrender its own equipment of faith, 
ritual, and ethics to cross-breeds between super- 
stition and science, between economics and credu- 
lity, between politics and national megalomania? 
The dogmatic affirmations of these new mysticisms 
are banal, shallow, and they pander directly to the 
lowest instincts of the multitude. This is true of 
the belief in the absolute supremacy of one race and 
its right to bully all others; the belief in the sanctity 
of egoism in one’s own nationality; the conviction 
of the value of war and collective brutality; the be- 
lief that only manual labour gives the full right 
to live and that the whole culture and public life 
of a community must be warped in the interests of 
the industrial workers. 

Those of us who believe in culture and believe in 
the value of religion, though perhaps not in its 
specific tenets, must hope that the present-day mis- 
use of the religious apparatus for partisan and 
doctrinaire purposes is not a healthy development 
of religion, but one of the many phenomena in the 
pathology of culture which seem to threaten the 
immediate development of our post-war western 
society. If this be so, these new pseudo-religions are 
doomed to die. Let us hope that our whole society 
will not be dragged with them to destruction. Let us 
work for the maintenance of the eternal truths 
which have guided mankind out of barbarism to 
culture, and the loss of which seems to threaten us 
with barbarism again. The rationalist and agnostic 
must admit that even if he himself cannot accept 
these truths, he must at least recognize them as in- 
dispensable pragmatic figments without which civili- 
zation cannot exist. 
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4, On Sacrifice 


BY W. ROBERTSON SMITH 


IN ACTS OF WORSHIP We expect to find 
the religious ideal expressed in its purest form and 
we cannot easily think well of a type of religion 
whose ritual culminates in a jovial feast. It seems 
that such a faith sought nothing higher than a con- 
dition of physical bien étre, and in one sense this 
judgment is just. The good things desired of the gods 
were the blessings of earthly life, not spiritual but 
carnal things. But Semitic heathenism was redeemed 
from mere materialism by the fact that religion was 
not the affair of the individual but of the community. 
The ideal was earthly, but it was not selfish. In re- 
joicing before his god a man rejoiced with and for 
the welfare of his kindred, his neighbours and his 
country, and, in renewing by a solemn act of wor- 
ship the bond that united him to his god, he also 
renewed the bonds of family, social and national 
obligation. We have seen that the compact between 
the god and the community of his worshippers was 
not held to pledge the deity to make the private cares 
of each member of the community his own. The 
gods had their favourites no doubt, for whom they 
were prepared to do many things that they were not 
bound to do; but no man could approach his god 
in a purely personal matter with that spirit of ab- 
solute confidence which I have described as char- 
acteristic of antique religions; it was the com- 
munity, and not the individual, that was sure of the 
permanent and unfailing help of its deity. It was a 
national not a personal providence that was taught 
by ancient religion. So much was this the case that in 
purely personal concerns the ancients were very apt 
to turn, not to the recognised religion of the family 
or of the state, but to magical superstitions. The gods 
watched over a man’s civic life, they gave him his 
share in public benefits, the annual largess of the 
harvest and the vintage, national peace or victory 
over enemies, and so forth, but they were not sure 
helpers in every private need, and above all they 
would not help him in matters that were against the 
interests of the community as a whole. There was 
therefore a whole region of possible needs and de- 
sires for which religion could and would do nothing; 
and if supernatural help was sought in such things 
it had to be sought through magical ceremonies, 
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designed to purchase or constrain the favour of 
demoniac powers with which the public religion had 
nothing to do. Not only did these magical supersti- 
tions lie outside religion, but in all well-ordered 
states they were regarded as illicit. A man had no 
right to enter into private relations with super- 
natural powers that might help him at the expense 
of the community to which he belonged. In his re- 
lations to the unseen he was bound always to think 
and act with and for the community, and not for 
himself alone. 

With this it accords that every complete act of 
worship—for a mere vow was not a complete act 
till it was fulfilled by presenting a sacrifice—had a 
public or quasi-public character. Most sacrifices 
were offered on fixed occasions, at the great com- 
munal or national feasts, but even a private offering 
was not complete without guests, and the surplus 
of sacrificial flesh was not sold but distributed with 
an open hand. Thus every act of worship expressed 
the idea that man does not live for himself only but 
for his fellows, and that this partnership of social 
interests is the sphere over which the gods preside 
and on which they bestow their assured blessing. 

The ethical significance which thus appertains to 
the sacrificial meal, viewed as a social act, received 
particular emphasis from certain ancient customs 
and ideas connected with eating and drinking. Ac- 
cording to antique ideas, those who eat and drink 
together are by this very act tied to one another by 
a bond of friendship and mutual obligation. Hence 
when we find that in ancient religions all the ordi- 
nary functions of worship are summed up in the sac- 
rificial meal, and that the ordinary intercourse be- 
tween gods and men has no other form, we are to 
remember that the act of eating and drinking to- 
gether is the solemn and stated expression of the 
fact that all who share the meal are brethren, and 
that the duties of friendship and brotherhood are 
implicitly acknowledged in their common act. By 
admitting man to his table the god admits him to 
his friendship; but this favour is extended to no 
man in his mere private capacity; he is received as 
one of a community, to eat and drink along with 
his fellows, and in the same measure as the act of 
worship cements the bond between him and his god, 
it cements also the bond between him and his 
brethren in the common faith. 
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We have now reached a point in our discussion at 
which it is possible to form some general estimate 
of the ethical value of the type of religion which has 
been described. The power of religion over life is 
twofold, lying partly in its association with particu- 
lar precepts of conduct, to which it supplies a super- 
natural sanction, but mainly in its influence on the 
general tone and temper of men’s minds, which it 
elevates to higher courage and purpose, and raises 
above a brutal servitude to the physical wants of the 
moment, by teaching men that their lives and hap- 
piness are not the mere sport of the blind forces of 
nature, but are watched over and cared for by a 
higher power. As a spring of action this influence is 
more potent than the fear of supernatural sanctions, 
for it is stimulative, while the other is only regu- 
lative. But to produce a moral effect on life the two 
must go together; a man’s actions must be not only 
supported by the feeling that the divine help is 
with him, but regulated by the conviction that that 
help will not accompany him except on the right 
path. In ancient religion, as it appears among the 
Semites, the confident assurance of divine help 
belongs, not to each man in his private concerns, 
but to the community in its public functions and 
public aims; and it is this assurance that is ex- 
pressed in public acts of worship, where all the 
members of the community meet together to eat 
and drink at the table of their god, and so renew 
the sense that he and they are altoegther at one. 
Now, if we look at the whole community of wor- 
shippers as absolutely one, personify them and 
think of them as a single individual, it is plain that 
the effect of this type of religion must be regarded 
as merely stimulative and not regulative. When the 
community is at one with itself and at one with its 
god, it may, for anything that religion has to say, 
do exactly what it pleases towards all who are out- 
side it. Its friends are the god’s friends, its enemies 
the god’s enemies; it takes its god with it in what- 
ever it chooses to do. As the ancient communities 
of religion are tribes or nations, this is as much as 
to say that, properly speaking, ancient religion has 
no influence on intertribal or international moral- 
ity—in such matters the god simply goes with his 
own nation or his own tribe. So long as we consider 
the tribe or nation of common religion as a single 
subject, the influence of religion is limited to an 
increase of the national self-confidence—a quality 
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very useful in the continual struggle for life that 
was waged between ancient communities, but 
which beyond this has no moral value. 

But the case is very different when we look at 
the religious community as made up of a multitude 
of individuals, each of whom has private as well 
as public purposes and desires. In this aspect it is 
the regulative influence of ancient religion that is 
predominant, for the good things which religion 
holds forth are promised to the individual only in 
so far as he lives in and for the community. The 
conception of man’s chief good set forth in the 
social act of sacrificial worship is the happiness of 
the individual in the happiness of the community, 
and thus the whole force of ancient religion is 
directed, so far as the individual is concerned, to 
maintain the civil virtues of loyalty and devotion 
to a man’s fellows at a pitch of confident enthu- 
siasm, to teach him to set his highest good in the 
prosperity of the society of which he is a member, 
not doubting that in so doing he has the divine 
power on his side and has given his life to a cause 
that cannot fail. This devotion to the common weal 
was, as every one knows, the mainspring of ancient 
morality and the source of all the heroic virtues of 
which ancient history presents so many illustrious 
examples. In ancient society, therefore, the religious 
ideal expressed in the act of social worship and the 
ethical ideal which governed the conduct of daily 
life were wholly at one, and all morality—as moral- 
ity was then understood—-was consecrated and 
enforced by religious motives and sanctions. 

These observations are fully applicable only to the 
typical form of ancient religion, when it was still 
strictly tribal or national. When nationality and 
religion began to fall apart, certain worships as- 
sumed a character more or less cosmopolitan. Even 
in heathenism, therefore, in its more advanced 
forms, the gods, or at least certain gods, are in 
some measure the guardians of universal morality, 
and not merely of communal loyalty. But what was 
thus gained in comprehensiveness was lost in in- 
tensity and strength of religious feeling, and the 
advance towards ethical universalism, which was 
made with feeble and uncertain steps, was never 
sufficient to make up for the decline of the old 
heroic virtues that were fostered by the narrower 
type of national faith. 
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5. The Tao 


BY MARCEL GRANET 


THE MYTHICAL MODE of thought— 
and with it the various techniques that aim to order 
the world—is steeped in the belief that physical 
things can be controlled by their images. The 
theoreticians of the divining arts, by giving to the 
mythical mode of thought a systematic formula- 
tion, succeeded in reinforcing this disposition of the 
Chinese mind. By conceiving of the Tao as a prin- 
ciple of Order that rules both mental activity and 
the life of the universe, one is led to admit that the 
changes that can be noted in things are identical to 
the substitution of symbols that take place in the 
process of thought. 

Once this axiom is accepted, neither causality nor 
contradiction can be used as guiding principles— 
not because Chinese thought runs to confusion, but, 
on the contrary, because the idea of an efficient and 
pervasive Order dominates it completely, embrac- 
ing both the concept of causality and the concept of 
gender. If one starts from the ideas of mutation and 
efficacious Virtue, there is no need for a formal 
logic of extension or for experimental physics; and 
one gains, through the refusal to invent parameters, 
the advantage of not removing from time and space 
their concrete characteristics. 

The idea of mutation removes all philosophical 
interest from an inventory of nature, where an at- 
tempt would be made to order facts through a dis- 
tinction between antecendents and consequences. 

Instead of registering sequences of phenomena, 
the Chinese register cyclical changes in their aspect. 
If two aspects seem tied together, it is not by way 
of cause and effect; rather, they seem to be paired 
as are inside and outside, or—to use a metaphor 
current as early as the period of Hi Ts’eu—as are 
paired echo and sound, or shadow and light. 

The conviction that the Whole and each of the 
self-enclosed units composing it have a cyclical 
nature and can be explained as alternations domi- 
nates thinking so thoroughly that the idea of 
sequence is always overshadowed by that of inter- 
dependence. Hence, there will be no objection to 
ex post facto explanation. Such-and-such a lord 
could not, while alive, obtain supremacy, for, 
it is said, after his death, human sacrifices were 


Translated by Jesse Pitts, from Marcel Granet, La pensée 
chinoise (Paris: Albin Michel, 1934), pp. 329-39 with few 
deletions, with the permission of Albin Michel. 
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made in his honor. Political failure and nefarious 
funeral rites are solidary aspects of one and the 
same reality, which is the prince’s lack of Virtue, 
or, better, they are equivalent signs of this lack. 

What Chinese thought likes to record are not 
causes and effects but, the order of appearance 
being of little importance, phenomena conceived 
of as peculiar, although issuing from the same root: 
equally demonstrative, they seem substitutable one 
for the other. A river that runs dry, a landslide, a 
man who changes into a woman—all may an- 
nounce the approaching end of a dynasty. These 
are four aspects of the same event: an obsolete 
order disappears to make room for a new order. 
Everything deserves to be noted down, as a pre- 
cursive sign or as confirmation of a sign—or of a 
series of signs—but nothing encourages the search 
of an efficacious cause. 

When one writes a report, one never thinks of 
measuring the elements brought together. It is not 
natural phenomena that are being observed, and 
there is no need to consider their relative magni- 
tude. We are dealing here only with signals, for 
which the quantitative estimates of size and fre- 
quency are irrelevant. The most useful of precursive 
signs are, in fact, the most peculiar, the most 
minute, the rarest, the least obvious ones. A bird 
that destroys its nest indicates a breakdown—both 
physical and moral—in the Empire that is most 
alarming, since the sentiment of domestic piety is 
lacking even among the smallest of animals. The 
purpose of the catalogue is not to discover se- 
quences, its aim is rather to reveal solidarities. 
Instead of considering the stream of events as a 
series of phenomena that may be measured and 
then related, the Chinese see in perceptible facts a 
mass of concrete signals. The duty to list them falls 
not upon physicists but upon chroniclérs. 

Far from trying to isolate facts from their, time 
and place references, the Chinese see them only as 
signs revealing the qualities specific to a given 
Time and to a given Space. They do not try to 
register them by reference to a standard and stable 
set of variables. They try to omit nothing of what 
may reveal their local meaning. In describing them, 
they use indications of time, space, and size that 
are suitable to a definite period, to a definite area, 
or to a given nomenclature. They multiply the 
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systems of classification, and they multiply the cross 
references between these systems. They avoid all 
that could permit comparisons and emphasize only 
what seems substitutable on a symbolic level. In 
indicating measurements, they avoid what might 
lead to measurement by abstract units. Numbers 
are used less as means of adding together equal 
units, than as concrete representations, to describe 
and situate so as to suggest the possibility of 
mutations justified by the identity or equivalence of 
the numerical symbols. The principle is to identify 
by referring to nomenclatures, without abstracting 
or generalizing and, if anything, by singularizing; 
while reserving, through the polyvalence of sym- 
bolism, wide possibilities of substitution. The con- 
crete solidarities are infinitely more important than 
the abstract cause-effect relationship. 

Knowledge means the constitution of collec- 
tions of evocative singularities. The king’s garden 
or his hunting park must contain all the animal and 
vegetal curiosities of the universe. Animals no 
hunter was able to capture must nevertheless be 
concretely present, i.e., as drawings or sculptures. 
Collections aim to be complete; the monstrosities, 
especially, must be present because they are 
assembled less for the sake of knowledge, than 
for the sake of control, and the most efficacious 
collections comprise not actual beasts but symbols. 
He who possesses the symbol can act upon the 
real. The symbol replaces the real.... 

When a concrete form seems to call forth an- 
other form, the Chinese believe themselves to be in 
the presence of two congruent signs, which evoke 
one another by a simple effect of resonance: they 
both testify to the same condition or, rather, to 
the same aspect of the Universe. When a form 
changes into another form, the mutation acts like 
a signal, to which other signals must respond in 
unison. It indicates the advent of another concrete 
situation, which comprises an indefinite number of 
congruent manifestations. The manner in which 
this substitution, which is not a change in our sense, 
comes about is explained by the belief that any 
mutation bears upon the Whole and thus partakes 
of all of its features. There is no common measure 
to be found between two symbols that testify to 
the existence of two concrete aspects of the whole 
world. The consideration of second causes presents 
no interest for it has no applications. What ac- 
counts for all the details of a form is not a detail 
of causes, but the sole Tao. 

The Tao is not in itself a first cause. It is but an 
efficacious Whole, a center of responsibility, or, 
better still, an accountable milieu. It is not creative. 
Nothing is created in the World, and the World was 
not created. The heroes who most resemble gods are 
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content to put some order into the Universe. The 
sovereigns are responsible for the Order of the 
World, but they are not its creators. When they 
have Efficacy, they succeed within specified areas 
and a specified era—specified in function of their 
Authority—in maintaining an Order of civilization 
with which the Order of nature is solidary. Tao is 
but the exalted state of this Efficacy and of this 
Order. To give a ruling principle for action and to 
render the world intelligible, it is not necessary 
to distinguish between forces, substances, and 
causes and to burden oneself with problems im- 
minent to the ideas of matter, motion, and work. 
Being conscious of the interdependence between 
symbolic realities and their concrete expressions 
is of itself sufficient. It promotes the recognition of 
solidarities and responsibilities. It dispenses not 
only with conceiving of a Cause, but also with 
looking for causes. 

These ways of thinking did not prevent the 
ancient Chinese from showing great mechanical 
abilities: the perfection of their archery and of 
their carriages proves it. But this is how they con- 
ceived of the growth of an invention: when one of 
their philosophers wants to explain the invention of 
the wheel, he states that the idea was given by the 
flying seeds whirling in the air. Adverse to me- 
chanical explanations, Chinese thought does not at- 
tempt to apply itself to the domain of motion and 
quantity. It remains resolutely shut within a world 
of symbols, which it does not wish to separate 
from the actual universe. To become informed 
about the universe it is enough to list symbols. If, 
on the one hand, it is true that one single reality 
corresponds to each symbol, on the other hand, 
each symbol possesses an indefinite power of 
evocation. It arouses, by a sort of direct effect, 
many realities and symbols that can be substituted 
for one another. This contagious quality of symbols 
differs radically from the articulations that may 
exist between ideas. There are no limits to the 
potentialities of various symbols. Hence, there is 
no advantage to classifying ideas on things by 
gender and species, Since it has no reference points, 
the principle of contradiction becomes useless. 
Instead of classifying concepts, one tries to order 
things, or, rather, their symbols, which appear 
more real since they are more powerful; and one 
tries to order them in a hierarchical order by tak- 
ing into account their differential power. 

The distinction between Same and Different is 
superseded by the antithesis Equivalent versus Op- 
posite. Things and symbols evoke one another by 
plain resonance when they are equivalent, by 
rhythm when they are opposite. The world and the 
spirit both obey the same rule, which seems to 
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resolve in two formulas: not that the similar pro- 
duces the similar, and that the contrary springs 
from the contrary, but that equivalence goes with 
equivalence, and the opposite with opposite. These 
two formulas, which imply neither the idea of 
gender nor the idea of species, both express the 
same conviction: each appearance of the Universe 
or of the process of thought results, like the Uni- 
verse itself, from the interdependence of two 
complementary aspects. 

The Yin and the Yang are not opposed in the way 
of Being and Non-Being, or even as two genders 
would be. Far from conceiving a contradiction 
between two aspects, Yin and Yang, it is believed 
that they complete and perfect (tch’eng) one an- 
other, in reality as well as in thought. In the multi- 
plicity of appearances, these aspects that can mani- 
fest themselves simultaneously and are linked by 
a simple and far reaching solidarity are equivalent 
(tong) and attract one another without losing 
their identity; the others—which contrast—oppose 
one another, but are united by an intimate inter- 
dependence evidenced by their cyclical sequence 
(cheng-cheng). The Chinese can avoid delegating 
to the principle of contradiction the task of order- 
ing thought. They attribute this function to the 
principle of harmony (ho: harmonious union) of 
the contrasts. The efficacious order that rules 
thought and action is made of contrasts, but ex- 
cludes the possibility of contradictions in a relative 
as well as in an absolute sense. There is no need 
for making up genders and species. Order is realized 
by constituting groups of symbols having the value 
of an active nomenclature. All these nomenclatures 
relay one another in the task, the different Elements 
alternating their reign, as well as the Yin and the 
Yang. The most detailed classifications serve only 
to give a more complex sentiment of Order, and 
an analysis—more thorough but without ever be- 
coming abstract—of the rhythmical realizations of 
this Order in a Space and Time made of concrete 
elements. 

The Chinese concept of the Universe is neither 
monistic nor dualistic nor even pluralistic. It is 
derived from the idea that the Whole distributes 
itself into hierarchical groups, where it is contained 
entirely. These groupings are differentiated only by 
the power of the Efficacious that is specific to each 
one. Tied to Space-Time units that are hierarchi- 
cally ranked as well as incommensurable, they dif- 
fer by their content, and even more by their tension: 
they are seen as realizations, more or less complex, 
more or less diluted, more or less concentrated, of 
the Efficacious. Knowledge has for first and last 
object a plan of organization of the Universe, which 
seems to be realized, thanks to a hierarchical ar- 
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rangement of concrete nomenclatures. In the same 
way that they abstain from thinking conceptually 
by gender and species, the Chinese have no taste 
for syllogisms—of what use anyway would syl- 
logistic deduction be for a thought that refuses 
to deprive Space and Time from their concrete 
character? 

How can one state that Socrates, being a man, 
is mortal? In the coming times and in other spaces, 
is it sure that men die? On the other hand, one may 
say: Confucius is dead, hence I shall die; there is 
little hope that anyone deserves a span of life 
greater than was allotted to the greatest among 
wise men. Chinese logic is a logic of Order, or, if 
you wish, a logic of Efficacy, a logic of Hierarchy. 
The type of reasoning preferred by the Chinese 
has been compared to the Sorites.* However, except 
among a few dialecticians, and among the first 
Taoists who were trying to draw from the ancient 
ideal of Totality the notion of the Infinite, or at 
least of the Indefinite, this reasoning does not end 
in a series of conditions; it tends to render manifest 
the circulation of a principle of order among dif- 
ferent realizations, more or less perfect and hence 
susceptible of being counted hierarchically, of this 
Totality that must be found in each of its mani- 
festations. (Doing without inductive or deductive 
reasoning the Chinese try to put order in their 
thought in the same way that they introduce it in 
the world, that is, in Society. They give to their 
symbols and to their nomenclature a hierarchical 
arrangement, through which is expressed the Au- 
thority specific to each one.) 

Neither the principle of contradiction nor the 
principle of causality possess the power given to 
imperative rules. Chinese thought does not break 
these rules systematically, nor does it feel the need 
to give them a special philosophical dignity. The 
Chinese strive to distinguish as they strive to co- 
ordinate. But, rather than isolate by abstraction 
genders and species, they try to establish a hierarchy 
of Efficacities or of Responsibilities. The techniques 
of reasoning or experimentation do not seem to 
deserve as much credit as the art of noting signs 
concretely and listing their resonances, They do not 
try to represent reality by conceiving Of relation- 
ships and analyzing mechanics. They start from 
concrete representation and keep a concrete value 
for all their symbols, even for numerical nomen- 
clatures. 


* An abridged series of syllogisms in a series of propo- 
sitions so arranged that the predicate of the first is the sub- 
ject of the second, and so on, the conclusion uniting the 
subject of the first proposition with the predicate of the 
last. (Webster's New Collegiate Dictionary, 2d ed.; Spring- 
field, Mass,: G. & C. Merriam Co., 1950.) 
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These symbols and these nomenclatures are used 
to stimulate meditation and to arouse a sense for 
responsibilities and solidarities. In the last analysis, 
they conceive of the world as if it were ruled by 
a protocol and they presume to arrange it like a 
ceremonial. Their morality, their physics, their 
logic are but aspects of a knowledge in action which 
is Etiquette. 

When they mediate on events, they do not try 
to determine the general, nor to calculate the prob- 
able: they concentrate on spotting the transient and 
the peculiar. But, by so doing, they strive to perceive 
the indexes of metamorphoses that affect the whole 
of appearances, for they concentrate on detail only 
so as to bask in the feeling of Order. Because it 
moves in a world of symbols and gives full con- 
creteness to symbols and to hierarchies of symbols, 
Chinese thought is oriented toward a sort of con- 
ventional or scholastic rationalism. But, on the 
other hand, it is fired with a passion for empiricism, 
which has stimulated it to an exhaustive observation 
of the concrete, which iri turn has doubtless led to 
fruitful remarks. (If we were better informed on 


the pharmacy and the chemistry of the Chinese, 
and especially on their invention in agriculture and 
stock-breeding, it might then appear that Chinese 
empiricism and the pedagogical value of the idea of 
mutation is not devoid of value. We have been 
certainly too sarcastic toward the Chinese intel- 
lectual, who, in the nineteenth century and of 
course through nationalistic fervor, insisted that 
discoveries comparable to those of Western science 
were implicit on the Yi King.) 

The greatest merit of Chinese thought is that it 
never separated the human from the natural and 
always conceptualized the human in a social con- 
text. If the idea of law did not develop, and if, 
consequently, the observation of nature was left to 
empiricism while the organization of society was 
left to a regime of compromise; the idea of Rule, 
or, better still, the concept of Models, by allowing 
the Chinese to keep a flexible conception of Order, 
prevented them from imagining a world of tran- 
scendental realities above the human kind. Deeply 
infused with a concrete approach to nature, their 
wisdom is definitely humanistic. 


6. Confucianism and Puritanism 


BY MAX WEBER 


IN THIS CONTEXT we may best gain 
perspective on the foregoing by clarifying the 
relationship between Confucian rationalism—for 
the name is appropriate—and what is geograph- 
ically and historically closest to us, namely, 
Protestant rationalism. 

To judge the level of rationalization a religion 
represents we may use two primary yardsticks 
which are in many ways interrelated. One is the 
degree to which the religion has divested itself of 
magic; the other is the degree to which it has 
systematically unified the relation between God and 
the world and therewith its own ethical relationship 
to the world. In the former respect the varying ex- 
pressions of ascetic Protestantism represent a last 
phase. The most characteristic forms of Protestant- 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Religion of China, 
trans. and ed. Hans H. Gerth (Glencoe, Ill.: The Free 
Press, 1951), chap. viii, pp. 226-49, with the permission of 
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ism have liquidated magic most completely. In 
principle, magic was eradicated even in the sub- 
limated form of sacraments and symbols, so much 
so that the strict Puritan had the corpses of his 
loved ones dug under without any formality in 
order to assure the complete elimination of super- 
stition. That meant, in this context, cutting off all 
trust in magical manipulations. Nowhere has the 
complete disenchantment of the world been carried 
through with greater consistency, but that did not 
mean freedom from what we nowadays customarily 
regard as “superstition.” Witch trials also flourished 
in New England. Still while Confucianism left un- 
touched the significance of magic for redemption, 
Puritanism came to consider all magic as devilish. 
Only ethical rationalism was defined as religiously 
valuable, i.e., conduct according to God’s com- 
mandment and at that, proceeding from a God- 
fearing attitude. Finally, from our presentation it 
should be perfectly clear that in the magic garden 
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of heterodox doctrine (Taoism) a rational economy 
and technology of modern occidental character was 
simply out of the question. For all natural scientific 
knowledge was lacking, partly as a cause and partly 
as an effect of these elemental forces: the power of 
chronomancers, geomancers, hydromancers, mete- 
oromancers; and a crude, abstruse, universist con- 
ception of the unity of the world. Furthermore, 
Taoism was interested in the income opportunities 
of prebendal office, the bulwark of magical tra- 
dition. 

The preservation of this magic garden, however, 
was one of the tendencies intimate to Confucian 
ethics. To this, internal reasons were added which 
prevented any shattering of Confucian power. 

In strong contrast to the naive stand of Con- 
fucianism toward things of this world, Puritan 
ethics construed them as a tremendous and gran- 
diose tension toward the “world.” As we shall see 
further in detail, every religion finds itself at some 
point in a state of tension with the irrationalities of 
the world. These tensions with individual religions 
set in at very different points, and the nature and 
intensity of the tension varies accordingly. With 
the individual religions this depends largely on the 
path of salvation as defined by metaphysical prom- 
ises. We must note that the degree of religious 
devaluation of the world is not identical with the 
degree of its rejection in actual practice. 

Confucianism, we have seen as (in intent) a 
rational ethic which reduced tension with the world 
to an absolute minimum. This was true of its 
religious depreciation as well as its practical re- 
jection. The world was the best of all possible 
worlds; human nature was disposed to the ethically 
good. Men, in this as in all things, differed in degree 
but being of the same nature and capable of un- 
limited perfection, they were in principle adequate 
for fulfilling the moral law. Philosophical-literary 
education based upon the old classics was the uni- 
versal means of self-perfection, and insufficient 
education along with its main cause, insufficient 
economic provision, were the only sources of short- 
coming. Such faults, however, and especially the 
faults of government, were the essential reason for 
all misfortunes since they caused the unrest of the 
purely magically-conceived spirits. The right path 
to salvation consisted in adjustment to the eternal 
and supra-divine orders of the world, Tao, and 
hence to the requirements of social life, which 
followed from cosmic harmony. Pious conformism 
with the fixed order of secular powers reigned 
supreme. The corresponding individual ideal was 
the elaboration of the self as a universal and har- 
moniously balanced personality, in this sense a 
microcosm. For the Confucian ideal man, the 
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gentleman, “grace and dignity” were expressed in 
fulfilling traditional obligations. Hence, the cardinal 
virtue and goal in selfperfection meant ceremonial 
and ritualist propriety in all circumstances of life. 
The appropriate means to this goal were watchful 
and rational self-control and the repression of what- 
ever irrational passions might cause poise to be 
shaken. 

The Confucian desired “salvation” only from the 
barbaric lack of education. As the reward for virtue 
he expected only long life, health, and wealth in 
this world and beyond death the retention of his 
good name. Like for truly Hellenic man all tran- 
scendental anchorage of ethics, all tensions between 
the imperatives of a supra-mundane God and a 
creatural world, all orientation toward a goal in 
the beyond, and all conception of radical evil were 
absent. He who complied with the commandments, 
fashioned for the man of average ability, was free 
of sin. In vain Christian missionaries tried to 
awaken a feeling of sin where such presuppositions 
were taken for granted. Then, too, an educated 
Chinese would simply refuse to be continually 
burdened with “sin.” Incidentally, the concept of 
“sin” is usually felt as rather shocking and lacking 
in dignity by genteel intellectuals everywhere. 
Usually it is replaced by conventional, or feudal, 
or aesthetically formulated variants such as “in- 
decent” or “not in good taste.” There were sins, 
certainly, but in the field of ethics, these consisted 
of offenses against traditional authorities, parents, 
ancestors, and superiors in the hierarchy of office. 
For the rest they were magically precarious in- 
fringements of inherited customs, of the traditional 
ceremonial, and, finally, of the stable social con- 
ventions. All these were of equal standing. “I have 
sinned” corresponded to our “I beg your pardon” 
in violating a convention. Asceticism and contem- 
plation, mortification and escape from the world 
were not only unknown in Confucianism but were 
despised as parasitism. All forms of congregational 
and redemptory religiosity were either directly per- 
secuted and eradicated, or were considered a private 
affair and little esteemed, as were the orphic priests 
by the noble Hellenic men of classic time. This 
ethic of unconditional affirmation of& and adjust- 
ment to the world presupposed the unbroken and 
continued existence of purely magical religion. It 
applied to the position of the emperor who, by 
personal qualification, was responsible for the good 
conduct of the spirits and the occurrence of rain 
and good harvest weather; it applied to ancestor 
worship which was equally fundamental for official 
and popular religiosity; and it applied to unofficial 
(Taoist) magical therapy and the other survival 
forms of animist compulsion of spirits (ie., 
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anthropo- and herolatric belief in functional 
deities). 

Like the educated Hellene, the educated Con- 
fucian adhered to magical conceptions with a mix- 
ture of skepticism while occasionally submitting 
to demonology. But the mass of the Chinese, whose 
way of life was influenced by Confucianism, lived 
in these conceptions with unbroken faith. With 
regard to the beyond the Confucian might say with 
old Faust, “Fool who turns his eyes blinking in 
that direction”; but like Faust he would have to 
make the reservation, “If only I could remove 
magic from my path . . .” Also the high Chinese 
officials, educated in the old Chinese way, did not 
hesitate to be edified by the stupidest miracle. 
Tension toward the “world” had never arisen be- 
cause, as far as known, there had never been an 
ethical prophecy of a supramundane God who 
raised ethical demands. Nor was there a substitute 
for this in the “spirits” who raised demands and 
insisted upon faithful fulfillment of contract. For 
it was always a matter of specific duty placed under 
the spirits’ guardianship, oath, or whatever it hap- 
pened to be; never did it involve inner formation 
of the personality per se nor the person’s conduct 
of life. The leading intellectual stratum, officials 
and candidates for office, had consistently sup- 
ported the retention of ancestor worship as ab- 
solutely necessary for the undisturbed preservation 
of bureaucratic authority. They suppressed all up- 
heavals arising from religions of redemption. Be- 
sides Taoist divination and sacramental grace, the 
only religion of salvation permitted was that of 
the Buddhist monks for, being pacifist, it was not 
dangerous. In China, its practical effect was to 
enrich the scope of psychic experience by certain 
nuances of moody inwardness, as we shall see. 
For the rest, it was a further source of magical- 
sacramental grace and _tradition-strengthening 
ceremony. 

This means that such an ethic of intellectuals 
was necessarily limited in its significance for the 
broad masses. First, local and, above all, social 
differences in education were enormous. The tra- 
ditionalist and, until modern times, strongly sub- 
sistence-oriented pattern of consumption among the 
poorer strata of the people was maintained by an 
almost incredible virtuosity in thrift (in consump- 
tion matters), which has nowhere been surpassed 
and which precluded any intimate relation to the 
gentleman ideals of Confucianism. 

As usual, only the gestures and forms of external 
conduct among the master stratum became the 
object of general diffusion. In all probability, the 
educated stratum has decisively influenced the way 
of life of the masses. This influence seems to have 


been consummated especially through negative 
effects: on the one hand, completely blocking the 
emergence of any prophetic religiosity, and on the 
other hand, eradicating almost all orgiastic elements 
in the animist religion. It is possible that at least 
part of the traits which some authors are occasion- 
ally wont to refer to as the racial qualities of the 
Chinese are co-determined by these factors. Now- 
adays, here as elsewhere, even experienced and 
knowing men can say nothing definite about the 
extent to which biological heredity is influential. 
For us, however, there is an important observation 
which can easily be made and is confirmed by 
eminent sinologists. In the traits relevant for us, 
the further back one goes in history the more similar 
the Chinese and Chinese culture appear to what is 
found in the Occident. The old popular beliefs, the 
old anchorets, the oldest songs of the Shi Ching, 
the old warrior kings, the antagonisms of the 
philosophical schools, feudalism, the beginnings of 
capitalist developments in the Period of the Warring 
States—all of which are considered characteristic— 
are more closely related to occidental phenomena 
than are the traits of Confucian China. Hence, one 
has to reckon with the possibility that many of the 
Chinese traits which are considered innate may be 
the products of purely historical and cultural 
influences. 

Regarding such traits, the sociologist essentially 
depends upon the literature of missionaries. This 
certainly varies in value but in the last analysis 
remains relatively the most authentic. Always 
emphasized are such observations as these: the 
striking lack of “nerves” in the specifically modern 
European meaning of the word; the unlimited 
patience and controlled politeness; the strong 
attachment to the habitual; the absolute insensitivity 
to monotony; the capacity for uninterrupted work 
and the slowness in reacting to unusual stimuli, 
especially in the intellectual sphere. All this seems 
to constitute a coherent and plausible unit but other 
seemingly sharp contrasts appear. There is an ex- 
traordinary and unusual horror of all unknown and 
not immediately apparent things which finds ex- 
pression in ineradicable distrust. There is the 
rejection or lack of intellectual curiosity about 
things not close at hand and immediately useful. 
These traits stand in contrast to an unlimited and 
good-natured credulity in any magical swindle, no 
matter how fantastic it may be. In the same way, 
the strong lack of genuine sympathy and warmth, 
often even among people who are personally close, 
stands in apparent contrast to the great and close- 
knit cohesion of social organizations. The absolute 
docility and ceremonial piety of the adult toward 
his parents hardly seems compatible with the 
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alleged lack of love and respect for authority in 
small children. Likewise what is repeatedly main- 
tained as the incomparable dishonesty of the 
Chinese, even toward their own defense attorneys, 
could scarcely be reconciled with the obviously re- 
markable reliability of merchants in big business— 
compared to countries with a feudal past such as 
Japan, for example. Retail trade, to be sure, seems 
to know little of such honesty; the “fixed” prices 
appear to be fictitious even among native Chinese. 
The typical distrust of the Chinese for one another 
is confirmed by all observers. It stands in sharp 
contrast to the trust and honesty of the faithful 
brethren in the Puritan sects, a trust shared by 
outsiders as well. Finally, the unity and unshakabil- 
ity of the general psycho-physical bearing contrasts 
sharply with the often reported instability of all 
those features of the Chinese way of life which are 
not regulated from without by fixed norms. Most 
traits, however, are so fixed. More sharply formu- 
lated, the bondage of the Chinese, which is pro- 
duced by their innumerable conventions, contrasts 
basically with the absence of an inward core, of a 
unified way of life flowing from some central and 
autonomous value position. How can all this be 
explained? 

The absence of hysteria-producing, asceticist 
religious practices and the rather thorough elimina- 
tion of toxic cults could not fail to influence the 
nervous and psychic constitution of a human group. 
As regards the use of toxics the Chinese belong to 
the relatively “sober” peoples. This has been since 
the pacification as compared to the former carous- 
ing in the old long house and at princely courts. 
Frenzy and orgiastic “obsession” were divested of 
the charismatic value attaching to sacredness and 
were only considered symptomatic of demonic rule. 
Confucianism rejected the use of alcohol except for 
rudimentary use at sacrifices. That the alcoholic 
orgy was not rare among the lower strata of the 
people in China, as elsewhere, does not change the 
relative significance of the difference. Opium, the 
toxic considered specifically Chinese, has been im- 
ported only in modern times. As is well known, it 
was imposed by war from without, despite the 
sharpest resistance of the ruling strata. Its effects, 
moreover, lie in the direction of apathetic ecstasy, 
a straight continuation of the line of “wu wei,” and 
not in the direction of heroic frenzy or the un- 
chaining of active passions. The Hellenic sophro- 
syne did not prevent Plato in “Phaidros” from 
considering beautiful ecstasy as the source of every- 
thing great. In this the rationalist Roman nobility 
of office—who translated “ekstasis” as “superstitio” 
—and the educated stratum of China were of differ- 
ent mind. The “naiveté,” as well as what is felt to 
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be indolence, is perhaps partly connected with this 
complete lack of Dionysion element in Chinese 
religion, a lack which resulted from the deliberate 
sobering of the cult by the bureaucracy. In the 
bureaucracy nothing existed and nothing was 
allowed that might bring the psyche out of its 
equilibrium. Every inordinate passion, especially 
wrath, ch’i, produced evil charms; thus, on feeling 
any pain, the first question to ask was to what ch’i 
it might be ascribed. Animistic magic, as the only 
remaining form of popular religion, determined the 
traditionalist fear of any innovation which might 
bring evil charms or stir up the spirits. To be sure, 
this magic was despised by the educated Chinese; 
but it was the form of religion supported because 
of the character of the official cults. The preserva- 
tion of this animistic magic explains the great 
credulity of the Chinese. Thus, magical also is the 
belief that disease and misfortune are symptoms of 
divine wrath which the individual has brought upon 
himself. In turn this belief facilitated a certain 
inhibition of those sympathetic emotions which, in 
the face of suffering, usually originate from the 
we-feeling of salvation religions. These emotions 
have always strongly governed popular ethics in 
India. 

From the retention of magic in China there also 
resulted the specifically cool temper of Chinese 
humanity and formal kindliness toward one’s fellow 
man. Even in intra-familial relationships there was 
a ceremonious punctilio and a selfish fear of the 
spirits. 

Immeasurable ceremonial fetters surround the 
life of the Chinese, from the stage of the embryo to 
the cult of the dead. In their unexampled elaborate- 
ness and inviolability of detail they constitute a 
treasure house for folklorist research. W. Grube’s 
works have especially exploited this material. Part 
of this ceremonial is evidently magical, especially 
apotropaic in origin. Part is to be attributed to 
Taoism and popular Buddhism, to be discussed else- 
where. Both Taoism and popular Buddhism have 
left profound traces in the workaday life of the 
masses. But there remains a very considerable 
residue of the purely conventional and ceremonial. 
Ceremonial prescription regulated qhestions and 
answers, indispensable offers as well as the: exact 
manner of grateful decline, also visits, presents, ex- 
pressions of respect, condolence and joyful sym- 
pathy. This surpassed anything preserved from 
ancient peasant tradition, such as is found in Spain 
where that tradition was influenced by feudalism 
and probably also by Islamism. In the field of 
gesture and of “face” one may assume Confucian 
origins to be predominant even where the origin 
cannot be traced. 
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While the Confucian ideal of propriety did not 
always exert its influence in the form of prevailing 
customs it revealed itself in the “spirit” in which 
they were practiced. The aesthetically cool temper 
caused all duties bequeathed from feudal times, 
especially duties of charity, to be frozen into a 
symbolic ceremonial. On the other hand, the belief 
in spirits bound the sib members more closely to- 
gether. Undoubtedly, as in Egypt, the much be- 
wailed dishonesty was partly a direct product of 
that patrimonial fiscalism which everywhere proved 
a training ground for dishonesty. For both in Egypt 
and China the process of tax collection involved 
raids, flogging, assistance of sib members, howlings 
of the oppressed, fear of the oppressors, and com- 
promise. To this must certainly be added the ex- 
Clusive cult of ceremonial and conventional pro- 
priety in Confucianism. Still there were lacking the 
feudal instincts which branded all trade with the 
adage “Qui trompe t’on?” Among the monopolisti- 
cally secure and cultured status group of wealthy 
oversea traders of the Ko Hang guild, a much 
vaunted business integrity could develop out of 
the exigencies of their interest-situation. This 
honesty, if it existed, seems to have been a factor 
of acculturation rather than an internal develop- 
ment like the Puritan ethic. This, however, applies 
to all ethical traits of the Chinese. 

A true prophecy creates and systematically 
orients conduct toward one internal measure of 
value. In the face of this the “world” is viewed as 
material to be fashioned ethically according to the 
norm. Confucianism in contrast meant adjustment 
to the outside, to the conditions of the “world.” A 
well-adjusted man, rationalizing his conduct only 
to the degree requisite for adjustment, does not 
constitute a systematic unity but rather a complex 
of useful and particular traits. In Chinese popular 
religion the animistic ideas which perpetuate the 
belief in plural souls of the individual could almost 
stand as a symbol of this fact. Not reaching beyond 
this world, the individual necessarily lacked an 
autonomous counterweight in confronting this 
world. Confucianism facilitated the taming of the 
masses as well as the dignified bearing of the 
gentleman, but the style of life thus achieved must 
necessarily be characterized by essentially negative 
traits. Such a way of life could not allow man an 
inward aspiration toward a “unified personality,” a 
striving which we associate with the idea of per- 
sonality. Life remained a series of occurrences. It 
did not become a whole placed methodically under 
a transcendental goal. 

The contrast between this socio-ethical position 
and the whole religious ethic of the Occident was 
unbridgeable. Outwardly some patriarchical aspects 
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of the Thomist and the Lutheran ethic might appear 
to resemble Confucianism, but this is merely an 
external impression. The Confucian system of rad- 
ical world-optimism succeeded in removing the 
basic pessimistic tension between the world and the 
supra-mundane destination of the individual. But 
no Christian ethic, however entangled in mundane 
compromises, could attain this. 

Completely absent in Confucian ethic was any 
tension between nature and deity, between ethical 
demand and human shortcoming, consciousness of 
sin and need for salvation, conduct on earth and 
compensation in the beyond, religious duty and 
socio-political reality. Hence, there was no leverage 
for influencing conduct through inner forces freed 
of tradition and convention. Family piety, resting 
on the belief in spirits, was by far the strongest 
influence on man’s conduct. Ultimately family piety 
facilitated and controlled, as we have seen, the 
strong cohesion of the sib associations. This was 
likewise true of the above-mentioned cooperative 
associations which may be considered as enlarged 
family enterprises with specialization of labor. This 
firm cohesion was in its way religiously motivated 
and the strength of the truly Chinese economic 
organization was roughly co-extensive with these 
personal associations controlled by piety. Chinese 
ethic developed its strongest motives in the circle 
of naturally grown, personalist associations or 
associations affiliated with or modeled after them. 
This contrasts sharply with the Puritan ethic which 
amounts to an objectification of man’s duties as 
a creature of God. The religious duty toward the 
hidden and supra-mundane God caused the Puritan 
to appraise all human relations—including those 
naturally nearest in life—as mere means and ex- 
pression of a mentality reaching beyond the organic 
relations of life. The religious duty of the pious 
Chinese, in contrast, enjoined him to develop him- 
self within the organically given, personal relations. 
Mencius rejected the universal “love of man” with 
the comment that it would extinguish piety and 
justice and that it is the way of animals to have 
neither father nor brother. In substance, the duties 
of a Chinese Confucian always consisted of piety 
toward concrete people whether living or dead, and 
toward those who were close to him through their 
position in life. The Confucian owed nothing to a 
supra-mundane God; therefore, he was never bound 
to a sacred “cause” or an “idea.” For Tao was 
neither; it was simply the embodiment of the bind- 
ing, traditional ritual, and its command was not “ac- 
tion” but “emptiness.” For the economic mentality, 
the personalist principle was undoubtedly as great a 
barrier to impersonal rationalization as it was gen- 
erally to impersonal matter of factness. It tended 
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to tie the individual ever anew to his sib members 
and to bind him to the manner of the sib, in any 
case to “persons” instead of functional tasks (“en- 
terprises”). This barrier was intimately connected 
with the nature of Chinese religion, as our whole 
presentation has shown. For it was an obstacle to 
rationalizing the religious ethic, an obstacle which 
the ruling and educated stratum maintained in the 
interest of their position. It is of considerable 
economic consequence whether or not confidence, 
which is basic to business, rests upon purely per- 
sonal, familial, or semi-familial relationships as was 
largely the case in China. 

The great achievement of ethical religions, above 
all of the ethical and asceticist sects of Protestant- 
ism, was to shatter the fetters of the sib. These 
religions established the superior community of 
faith and a common ethical way of life in opposi- 
tion to the community of blood, even to a large 
extent in opposition to the family. From the 
economic viewpoint it meant basing business con- 
fidence upon the ethical qualities of the individual 
proven in his impersonal, vocational work. The 
economic ramifications of universal and mutual 
distrust must probably be rated high, though we 
have no yardstick for this. Thus, universal distrust 
resulted from the official and exclusive sway of 
conventional dishonesty and from the Confucian 
emphasis on keeping face. 

Confucianism and Confucian mentality, deifying 
“wealth,” could facilitate political-economic meas- 
ures of a sort comparable to the worldliness of the 
Renaissance in the Occident. At this point, how- 
ever, one can observe the limited significance of 
economic policy as compared to economic men- 
tality. In no other civilized country has material 
welfare ever been so exalted as the supreme good. 
The politico-economic views of Confucianism were 
comparable to those of our Cameralists. The oldest 
document of Chinese political economy is a tract 
by the Confucian Ssu-ma Ch’ien on the “balance 
of trade” in which the usefulness of wealth, includ- 
ing commercial profit, is emphasized. Economic 
policy alternated between fiscal and laissez-faire 
measures; in any case it was not deliberately anti- 
chrematistic. The merchants of the occidental 
Middle Ages were and are “despised” by German 
literati just as in China. Still economic policy did 
not create the economic mentality of capitalism. 
The money profits of the traders in the Period of 
the Warring States were political profits of com- 
missioners to the state. The great mining corvées 
were used to search gold. Still no intermediate link 
led from Confucianism and its ethic—as firmly 
rooted as Christianity—to a civic and methodical 
way of life. This was all-important. Puritanism did 
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create it, and unintentionally at that. This strange 
reversion of the “natural,” which is strange only 
on first, superficial glance, instructs us in the para- 
dox of unintended consequences: i.e., the relation 
of man and fate, of what he intended by his acts 
and what actually came of them. 

Puritanism represents the polar opposite type of 
rational dealing with the world, a somewhat am- 
biguous concept as we have shown elsewhere. The 
“ecclesia pura,” in practice and in true meaning, 
represented the Christian communion at the Lord’s 
Supper in honor of God and purged of all morally 
rejected participants. This honor might have a 
Calvinist or Baptist foundation, its church constitu- 
tion might be more synodical or more congregation- 
alist. Broadly understood, Puritanism may refer to 
the morally rigoristic and Christian asceticist lay 
communities in general. This includes the Baptist, 
Mennonite, Quaker, ascetic Pietist, and Methodist 
communities which had spiritual mystical begin- 
nings. 

As against the Confucian type, it was peculiar 
to these types that they should oppose the flight 
from the world in order to rationalize it, despite or 
indeed because of their asceticist rejection of the 
world. Men are equally wicked and fail ethically; 
the world is a vessel of sin: and there can be no 
differences in creatural wickedness in the face of 
the Lord. Adjustment to vanity fair would be a 
sign of rejection; self-perfection in the sense of 
Confucianism would be idolatrous blasphemy. 
Wealth and surrender to its enjoyment would be 
the specific temptation, reliance on philosophy and 
literary education would be sinful and creatural 
pride; all trust in magical coercion of spirits and 
deities would be not only despicable superstition 
but impudent blasphemy. All things reminiscent of 
magic, all vestigial ritualism and priestly powers 
were eradicated. The Quakers, in theory, did not 
even have an appointed preacher; the majority 
of the Protestant sects had no paid professional 
preacher. In the small and light meeting halls of 
the Quakers the last traces of religious emblems are 
gone. Men were held to be equally sinful by nature 
even though their religious opportunities were not 
equal but highly unequal, temporarily» and for all 
time. Either this was the result of abritrary pre- 
destination as with the Calvinists, the particularist 
Baptists, the Whitefield Methodists, and the re- 
formed Pietists; or it was the result of differing 
disposition for spiritual endowment. Finally, in- 
equality of religious opportunity was due to the 
varying intensity and success of the endeavor to 
attain “conversion” (decisive with the old Pietists), 
“penitance,” “winning through,” or whatever the 
nature of rebirth might be. However, besides the 
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unreasoning, unmerited, “free” grace of a supra- 
mundane God, Providence was always instrumental 
in these differences. Thus the belief in predestina- 
tion was but one, though by far the most consistent, 
dogmatic form of this religion of virtuosi. 

Only a few of the massa perditionis were called 
to attain the holy whether they alone were destined 
for it by virtue of a predestination of yore, or 
whether all—according to the Quakers this included 
non-Christians—had received the offer but only a 
small company, capable of seizing it, could reach 
the goal. According to some Pietist doctrines, 
salvation was offered only once in a lifetime: 
according to others, the so-called Terminists, it was 
offered once and for all. Man always had to prove 
himself capable of grasping the holy. Hence, every- 
thing was directed toward God’s free grace and the 
destiny in the beyond; life in the here and now was 
either a vale of tears or a mere transition. Therefore, 
a tremendous emphasis was placed upon this tiny 
span of time and upon'what happened during it. 
This was perhaps encompassed by Carlyle’s words: 
“Millennia had to pass ere thou camest to life and 
millennia wait in silence for what thou shalt do 
with this thy life.” It was not that it was possible 
to attain eternal grace by one’s own achievement. 
The latter was impossible. The individual could 
receive and above all recognize his call to salvation 
only through consciousness of a central and unitary 
relation of this short life toward the supra-mundane 
God and His will in “sanctification.” Sanctification 
in turn could prove itself only through God- 
ordained activities, and as in all active asceticism, 
through an ethical conduct blessed by God. Thus, 
the individual could gain certainty of salvation only 
in being God’s tool. The strongest premium imagi- 
nable was thereby placed upon a rational and moral 
way of life. Only life conduct abided by firm 
principles and controlled at a unitary center could 
be considered a God-pleasing way of life. Though 
naive surrender to the world unconditionally led 
away from salvation, nevertheless the creatural 
world and creatural man were God’s creation and 
to them He addressed certain demands. According 
to Calvinist conception God had created the world 
“in His honor.” Therefore, however creaturally 
wicked men might be, He wished to see His honor 
realized by subduing sin, possibly also sufferance 
and wished to subject them to ethical discipline 
through rational order. To “work the works of him 
that sent me, while it is day” here became a duty 
and the works posited were not ritual but rational- 
ethical in nature. 

The contrast to Confucianism is clear: both ethics 
had their irrational anchorages, the one in magic, 
the other in the ultimately inscrutable resolves of a 
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supra-mundane God. But from magic there fol- 
lowed the inviolability of tradition as the proven 
magical means and ultimately all bequeathed forms 
of life-conduct were unchangeable if the wrath of 
the spirits were to be avoided. From the relation 
between the supra-mundane God and the creatur- 
ally wicked, ethically irrational world there resulted, 
however, the absolute unholiness of tradition and 
the truly endless task of ethically and rationally 
subduing and mastering the given world, i.e., 
rational, objective “progress.” Here, the task of the 
rational transformation of the world stood opposed 
to the Confucian adjustment to the world. Confu- 
cianism demanded constant and vigilant self-control 
in order to maintain the dignity of the universally 
accomplished man of the world; Puritan ethics de- 
manded this self-control in order methodically to 
concentrate man’s attitudes on God’s will. The 
Confucian ethic intentionally left people in their 
personal relations as naturally grown or given by 
relations of social super- and subordination. Con- 
fucianism hallowed alone those human obligations 
of piety created by inter-human relations, such as 
prince and servant, higher and lower official, father 
and son, brother and brother, teacher and pupil, 
friend and friend. Puritan ethic, however, rather 
suspected these purely personal relationships as 
pertaining to the creatural; but Puritanism, of 
course, did allow for their existence and ethically 
controlled them so far as they were not against 
God. The relation to God had precedence in all 
circumstances. Overly intensive idolatrous relations 
of men per se were by all means to be avoided. 
Trust in men, and precisely in those closest to one 
by nature, would endanger the soul. Thus, the 
Calvinist Duchess Renate d’Este might curse her 
next of kin if she knew them rejected by God 
through arbitrary predestination. From this, very 
important practical differences of the two ethical 
conceptions resulted even though we shall designate 
both of them as rationalist in their practical turn of 
mind and although both of them reached “util- 
itarian” conclusions. These differences did not alone 
result from the autonomy of the laws of political 
structures. In part the cohesion of the sibs was an 
essential result of forms of political and economic 
organization which were themselves tied to personal 
relations. To a striking degree they lacked rational 
matter-of-factness, impersonal rationalization, and 
the nature of an abstract, impersonal, purposive 
association. True “communities” were absent, es- 
pecially in the cities, because there were no eco- 
nomic and managerial forms of association or 
enterprise which were purely purposive. Almost 
none of these originated from purely Chinese roots. 
All communal action remained engulfed and con- 
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ditioned by purely personal, above all, by kinship 
relations. This applied also to occupational associa- 
tions. Whereas Puritanism objectified everything 
and transformed it into rational enterprise, dis- 
solved everything into the pure business relation, 
and substituted rational law and agreement for 
tradition, in China, the pervasive factors were tra- 
dition, local custom, and the concrete personal 
favor of the official. Another factor seems still more 
important. In conjunction with the tremendous 
density of population in China, a calculating men- 
tality and self-sufficient frugality of unexampled 
intensity developed under the influence of worldly- 
minded utilitarianism and belief in the value of 
wealth as a universal means of moral perfection. 
The Chinese shopkeeper haggled for and reckoned 
with every penny, and he daily counted over his 
cash receipts. Reliable travelers reported that the 
conversation of the native Chinese was about money 
and money affairs, apparently to an extent seldom 
found elsewhere. But it is very striking that out of 
this unceasing and intensive economic ado and the 
much bewailed crass “materialism” of the Chinese, 
there failed to originate on the economic plane 
those great and methodical business conceptions 
which are rational in nature and are presupposed 
by modern capitalism. Such conceptions have re- 
mained alien to China, except, for instance, in 
Canton where past or present foreign influence 
and the incessant advance of occidental capitalism 
have taught them to the Chinese. 

In the past, especially in times of political divi- 
sion, political capitalism arose independently in 
the form of usury connected with office, emergency 
loans, wholesale trade and industrial ergasteria. This 
Chinese political capitalism was comparable to the 
capitalism of late Antiquity, Egypt, and Islam. 
Recently there has also been the usual dependency 
upon the merchant and buyer. In general, however, 
the Chinese lacked the strict organization of the 
sistema domestico, such as existed even during the 
late Middle Ages in the Occident. But in spite of 
the rather intensive internal and, for a time at least, 
considerable foreign trade, there existed no bour- 
geois capitalism of the modern or even late Medie- 
val type. There were no rational forms of late 
Medieval and scientific European capitalist enter- 
prise in industry, and no formation of capital in 
the European manner. Chinese capital, which took 
part in exploiting modern opportunities, was pre- 
dominantly the capital of mandarins; hence, it was 
capital accumulated through extortionist practices 
in office. There was no rational method of organized 
enterprise in the European fashion, no truly rational 
organization of commercial news services, no 
rational money system—the development of the 
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money economy did not even equal that of 
Ptolemean Egypt. There were only beginnings 
of legal institutions and these compare with our 
law of firms, of commercial companies, of checks, 
bonds, shares. (These beginnings were character- 
ized essentially by their technical imperfection.) 
The numerous technical inventions were little used 
for economic purposes. Finally, there was no gen- 
uine, technically valuable system of commercial 
correspondence, accounting, or bookkeeping. 

Thus, we meet with conditions very similar to 
those of Mediterranean Antiquity, though in con- 
sequence of the pacification of the empire slavery 
was insignificant. In some respects, however, these 
conditions were even more remote from the “spirit” 
of modern capitalism and its institutions than those 
of Antiquity. In spite of all the heresy trials, there 
was extensive religious tolerance, at least compared 
to the intolerance of Calvinist Puritanism. Peace 
existed and there was a far reaching freedom of 
commodity trade, freedom of mobility, freedom of 
occupational choice and methods of production. 
There was no tabooing whatsoever of the shop- 
keeper spirit. All of this has not favored the rise 
of modern capitalism in China. In this typical land 
of profiteering, one may well see that by themselves 
neither “acquisitiveness,” nor high and even exclu- 
sive esteem for wealth, nor utilitarian “rationalism” 
have any connection as yet with modern capitalism. 
The Chinese petty and middle class business man, 
as well as the big business man who adhered to the 
old tradition, ascribed success and failure, like the 
Puritan, to divine powers. The Chinese, however, 
ascribed them to the Taoistic god of wealth. For 
him success and failure in business were not sympto- 
matic of a state of grace but of magically and cere- 
monially significant merit or offense, and compensa- 
tion was sought in terms of ritually “good” works. 
The Chinese lacked the central, religiously deter- 
mined, and rational method of life which came from 
within and which was characteristic of the classical 
Puritan. For the latter, economic success was not 
an ultimate goal or end in itself but a means of 
proving one’s self. The Chinese did not deliberately 
cut himself off from the impressions and influences 
of the “world’”—-a world which the Pitritan sought 
to control, just as he did himself, by means of a 
definite and one-sided rational effort of will. The 
Puritan was taught to suppress the petty acquisitive- 
ness which destroys all rational, methodical enter- 
prise—an acquisitiveness which distinguishes the 
conduct of the Chinese shopkeeper. Alien to the 
Confucian was the peculiar confinement and re- 
pression of natural impulse which was brought 
about by strictly volitional and ethical rationaliza- 
tion and ingrained in the Puritan. 
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For the Confucian the pruning of freely ex- 
pressed and original impulse was of a different 
nature. The watchful self-control of the Confucian 
was tO maintain the dignity of external gesture 
and manner, to keep “face.” This self-control was 
of an aesthetic and essentially negative nature. 
Dignified deportment, in itself devoid of definite 
content, was esteemed and desired. The equally 
vigilant self-control of the Puritan had as its positive 
aim a definitely qualified conduct and, beyond this, 
it had as an inward aim the systematic control of 
one’s own nature which was regarded as wicked 
and sinful. The consistent Pietist would take in- 
ventory, a sort of bookkeeping practiced daily even 
by such an Epigonus as Benjamin Franklin, for the 
supra-mundane, omniscient God saw the central 
internal attitude. However, the world to which the 
Confucian adjusted merely observed the graceful 
gesture. The Confucian gentleman, striving simply 
for dignified bearing, distrusted others as generally 
as he believed others distrusted him. This distrust 
handicapped all credit and business operations and 
contrasted with the Puritan’s trust, especially his 
economic trust in the absolutely unshakable and 
religiously determined righteousness of his brother 
in faith. Faced with the creatural wickedness of 
the world and of man, especially of those in high 
places, this confidence just sufficed to prevent his 
profoundly realistic and thoroughly unrespecting 
pessimism from becoming a blockage to the credit 
indispensable for capitalist commerce. It merely 
caused him to assess soberly the objective external 
and internal ability of the partner, to take stock of 
the constancy of motives indispensable for business 
according to the adage “honesty is the best policy.” 

The Confucian’s word was a beautiful and polite 
gesture as an end in itself; the Puritan’s word was an 
impersonal and businesslike communication, short 
and absolutely reliable: “Yea, yea; Nay, nay: for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil.” 

The thriftiness of the Confucian was narrowly 
circumscribed by the status proprieties of the gen- 
tleman. The excessive thrift found in the mystically 
determined humility of Lao-tzu and some other 
Taoists was fought by the Confucian school. 
Thrift, for the Chinese petty bourgeois classes, 
meant hoarding. This was fundamentally compa- 
rable to the peasant’s way of hoarding wealth in his 
stocking. It served to safeguard burial rites and 
good name, honor and enjoyment of possession 
per se, as is usual where asceticism has not yet 
broken the enjoyment of wealth. 

For the Puritan, however, possessions were as 
great a temptation as they were for the monk. Like 
the income of monasteries, his income was a sec- 
ondary result and symptom of successful asceticism. 
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John Wesley said: “We have no choice but to rec- 
ommend that men be pious, and that means,” as 
an unavoidable effect, “getting rich.” But obvi- 
ously the dangerous nature of riches for the pious 
individual was the same as it had been for the 
monasteries. Wesley expressly focused upon the 
observed and apparent paradox between the rejec- 
tion of the world and acquisitive virtuosity. 

For the Confucian, as a statement handed down 
by the Master expressly teaches, wealth was the 
most important means for a virtuous, i.e., dignified 
life and for the ability to dedicate oneself to self- 
perfection. Hence inquiry as to means of improving 
men was answered by, “enrich them,” for only a 
rich man could live according to rank and station. 
However, for the Puritan, income was an unin- 
tended result, an important symptom of virtue. The 
expenditure of wealth for purposes of personal con- 
sumption easily constituted idolatrous surrender to 
the world. Confucius might not disdain the acquisi- 
tion of riches but wealth seemed insecure and could 
upset the equilibrium of the genteel soul. Thus, all 
truly economic and vocational work was the Philis- 
tine activity of expert professionals. For the Con- 
fucian, the specialistic expert could not be raised 
to truly positive dignity, no matter what his social 
usefulness. The decisive factor was that the ‘“‘cul- 
tured man” (gentleman) was “not a tool”; that is, 
in his adjustment to the world and in his self- 
perfection he was an end unto himself, not a means 
for any functional end. This core of Confucian 
ethics rejected professional specialization, modern 
expert bureaucracy, and special training; above all, 
it rejected training in economics for the pursuit of 
profit. 

To this “idolatrous” maxim Puritanism contrasts 
the task of proving oneself in vocational life and 
in the special functions of the world. The Con- 
fucian was the man of literary education, more pre- 
cisely the man of bookish education, a man of 
scripture in the highest form. Confucianism was as 
foreign to the Hellenic valuation and development 
of speech and conversation as it was to the energy 
of rational action in military or economic affairs. 
Though they did so with differential intensity most 
Puritan denominations opposed philosophic liter- 
ary education since it conflicted with an indispensa- 
ble grounding in the Bible. The Bible was cherished 
as a sort of book of statutes and a managerial doc- 
trine. Thus, philosophical literary education, the 
highest ornament of the Confucian, was, for the 
Puritan, an idle waste of time and a danger te 
religion. Scholasticism and dialectics, Aristotle and 
his derivatives, were a horror and a menace to the 
Puritan; thus Spener, for instance, preferred math- 
ematically-founded Cartesian rational philosophy. 
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Useful and naturalist knowledge, especially empiri- 
cal knowledge of natural sciences, geographical 
orientation as well as the sober clarity of a realist 
mind and specialized expert knowledge were first 
cultivated as planned educational ends by Puritans 
—in Germany particularly by Pietist circles. 

Such knowledge was the only avenue to knowl- 
edge of God’s glory and the providence embodied 
in His creation, On the other hand, such knowledge 
served as a means of rationally mastering the world 
in one’s vocation and it enabled one to do one’s 
duty in honor of God. Hellenism and, essentially 
also, the Renaissance at its height were equally dis- 
tant from both Confucianism and Puritanism. The 
indispensable ethical qualities of the modern cap- 
italist entrepreneur were: radical concentration on 
God-ordained purposes; the relentless and practical 
rationalism of the asceticist ethic; a methodical 
conception of matter-of-factness in business man- 
agement; a horror of illegal, political, colonial, 
booty, and monopoly types of capitalism which de- 
pended on the favor of princes and men as against 
the sober, strict legality and the harnessed rational 
energy of routine enterprise; the rational calculation 
of the technically best way, of practical solidity and 
expediency instead of the traditionalist enjoyment 
of transmitted skill or the beauty of product char- 
acteristic of the old artisan craftsman. This must be 
added to the pious worker’s special will for work. 
The relentlessly and religiously systematized utili- 
tarianism peculiar to rational asceticism, to live “in” 
the world and yet not be “of” it, has helped to pro- 
duce superior rational aptitudes and therewith the 
spirit of the vocational man which, in the last analy- 
sis, was denied to Confucianism. That is to say, the 
Confucian way of life was rational but was deter- 
mined, unlike Puritanism, from without rather than 
from within. The contrast can teach us that mere 
sobriety and thriftiness combined with acquisitive- 
ness and regard for wealth were far from represent- 
ing and far from releasing the “capitalist spirit,” in 
the sense that this is found in the vocational man 
of the modern economy. 

The typical Confucian used his own and his fam- 
ily’s savings in order to acquire a literary education 
and to have himself trained for the examinations. 
Thus he gained the basis for a cultured status posi- 
tion. The typical Puritan earned plenty, spent little, 
and reinvested his income as capital in rational 
capitalist enterprise out of an asceticist compul- 
sion to save. “Rationalism”—and this is our second 
lesson—was embodied in the spirit of both ethics. 
But only the Puritan rational ethic with its supra- 
mundane orientation brought economic rational- 
ism to its consistent conclusion. This happened 
merely because nothing was further from the con- 
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scious Puritan intention. It happened because inner- 
worldly work was simply expressive of the striving 
for a transcendental goal. The world, as promised, 
fell to Puritanism because the Puritans alone “had 
striven for God and his justice.” In this is vested 
the basic difference between the two kinds of ra- 
tionalism. Confucian rationalism meant rational 
adjustment to the world; Puritan rationalism meant 
rational mastery of the world. Both the Puritan 
and the Confucian were “sober men.” But the ra- 
tional sobriety of the Puritan was founded in a 
mighty enthusiasm which the Confucian lacked 
completely; it was the same enthusiasm which in- 
spired the monk of the Occident. The rejection of 
the world by occidental asceticism was insolubly 
linked to its opposite, namely, its eagerness to dom- 
inate the world. In the name of a supra-mundane 
God the imperatives of asceticism were issued to 
the monk and, in variant and softened form, to the 
world. Nothing conflicted more with the Confucian 
ideal of gentility than the idea of a “vocation.” The 
“princely” man was an aesthetic value; he was not 
a tool of a god. But the true Christian, the other- 
worldly and inner-worldly asceticist, wished to be 
nothing more than a tool of his God; in this he 
sought his dignity. Since this is what he wished to 
be he was a useful instrument for rationally trans- 
forming and mastering the world. 

The Chinese in all probability would be quite 
capable, probably more capable than the Japanese, 
of assimilating capitalism which has technically and 
economically been fully developed in the modern 
culture area, It is obviously not a question of deem- 
ing the Chinese “naturally ungifted” for the de- 
mands of capitalism. But compared to the Occident, 
the varied conditions which externally favored the 
origin of capitalism in China did not suffice to create 
it. Likewise capitalism did not originate in occi- 
dental or oriental Antiquity, or in India, or where 
Islamism held sway. Yet in each of these areas 
different and favorable circumstances seemed to 
facilitate its rise. Many of the circumstances which 
could or had to hinder capitalism in China similarly 
existed in the Occident and assumed definite shape 
in the period of modern capitalism. Thus, there 
were the patrimonial traits of occidental rulers, their 
bureaucracy, and the fact that the money economy 
was unsettled and undeveloped. The money econ- 
omy of Ptolemaic Egypt was carried through much 
more thoroughly than it was in fifteenth or six- 
teenth century Europe. Circumstances which are 
usually considered to have been obstacles to cap- 
italist development in the Occident had not existed 
for thousands of years in China. Such circumstances 
as the fetters of feudalism, landlordism and, in part 
also, the guild system were lacking there. Besides, a 
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considerable part of the various trade-restricting 
monopolies which were characteristic of the Occi- 
dent did not apparently exist in China. Also, in the 
past, China knew time and again the political con- 
ditions arising out of preparation for war and war- 
fare between competing states. In ancient Babylon 
and in Antiquity, there were conditions conducive 
to the rise of political capitalism which the modern 
period also shares with the past. It might be thought 
that modern Capitalism, interested in free trading 
Opportunity, could have gained ground once the 
accumulation of wealth and profit from political 
sources became impossible. This is perhaps com- 
parable to the way in which, in recent times, North 
America has offered the freest space for the devel- 


opment of high capitalism in the almost complete 
absence of organization for war. 

Political capitalism was common to occidental 
Antiquity until the time of the Roman emperors, 
to the Middle Ages, and to the Orient. The pacifica- 
tion of the Empire explains, at least indirectly, the 
non-existence of political capitalism but it does not 
explain the non-existence of modern capitalism in 
China. To be sure the basic characteristics of the 
“mentality,” in this case the practical attitudes 
toward the world, were deeply co-determined by 
political and economic destinies. Yet, in view of 
their autonomous laws, one can hardly fail to 
ascribe to these attitudes effects strongly counter- 
active to capitalist development. 


7. On Eastern and Western Christianity 


By ADOLF HARNACK 


The Christian Religion in Greek Catholi- 
cism 


I MUST INVITE you to descend several 
centuries with me and to look at the Greek Church 
as it is to-day, and as it has been preserved, essen- 
tially unaltered, for more than a thousand years. 
Between the third and the nineteenth century the 
history of the Church of the East nowhere presents 
any deep gulf. Hence we may take up our position 
in the present. Here, in turn, we ask the three fol- 
lowing questions:— 


What did this Greek Catholicism achieve? 

What are its characteristics? 

What modifications did the Gospel here undergo 
and how did it hold its own? 


What did this Greek Catholicism achieve? Two 
facts may be cited on this point: firstly, in the great 
domain which it embraces, the countries of the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean and northwards 
to the Arctic Ocean, it made an end of heathenism 
and polytheism. The decisive victory was accom- 
plished from the third to the sixth century, and so 
effectually accomplished that the gods of Greece 
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really perished—perished unwept and unmourned. 
Not in any great battle did they die, but from sheer 
exhaustion, and without offering any resistance 
worth mention. I may just point out that before dy- 
ing they transferred a considerable portion of their 
power to the Church’s saints. But what is more im- 
portant, with the death of the gods, Neoplatonism, 
the last great product of Greek philosophy, was also 
vanquished. The religious philosophy of the Church 
proved the stronger. The victory over Hellenism 
is an achievement of the Eastern Church on which 
it still subsists. Secondly, this Church managed to 
effect such a fusion with the individual nations 
which it drew into its bosom that religion and 
church became to them national palladia, nay, pal- 
ladia pure and simple. Go amongst Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Armenians, etc., and you will everywhere 
find that religion and nationality are inseparable, 
and the one element exists only in and alongside of 
the other. Men of these nationalities will, if need be, 
suffer themselves be cut in pieces for their religion. 
This is no mere consequence of the pressure exer- 
cised by the hostile power of Mohammedanism; 
the Russians are not subject to this pressure. Nor is 
it only—shall I say?—-in the Moscow press that we 
can see what a firm and intimate connexion exists 
between Church and nation in these peoples, in 
spite of “sects” which are not wanting here either; to 
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convince ourselves of it we must read—to take an 
instance at random—Tolstoi’s Village Tales. They 
bring before the reader a really touching picture 
of the deep influence of the Church, with its mes- 
sage of the Eternal, of self-sacrifice, of sympathy 
and fraternity, on the national mind. That the 
clergy stand low in the social scale, and frequently 
encounter contempt, must not delude us into sup- 
posing that as the representatives of the Church 
they do not occupy an incomparably high station. 
In Eastern Europe the monastic ideal is deeply 
rooted in the national soul. 

But the mention of these two points includes 
everything that can be said about the achievements 
of this Church. To add that it has disseminated a 
certain amount of culture would involve pitching 
our standard of culture very low. In comparison 
with Islam, too, it is no longer so successful in doing 
what it has done in the past and still does in regard 
to polytheism. The missions of the Russian Church 
are still overthrowing polytheism even to-day; but 
large territories have been lost to Islam, and the 
Church has not recovered them. Islam has extended 
its victories as far as the Adriatic and in the direc- 
tion of Bosnia. It has won over numerous Albanian 
and Slav tribes which were once Christian. It shows 
itself to be at least a match for the Church, although 
we must not forget that in the heart of its dominions 
there are Christian nations who have maintained 
their creed. 

Our second question was, What are the character- 
istics of this Church? The answer is not easy; for 
as it presents itself to the spectator this Church is a 
highly complex structure. The feelings, the super- 
stitions, the learning, and the devotional philosophy 
of hundreds, nay, of thousands of years, are built 
into it. But, further; no one can look at this Church 
from outside, with its forms of worship, its solemn 
ritual, the number of its ceremonies, its relics, pic- 
tures, priests, monks and the philosophy of its mys- 
teries, and then compare it on the one hand with 
the Church of the first century, and on the other 
with the Hellenic cults in the age of Neoplatonism, 
without arriving at the conclusion that it belongs 
not to the former but to the latter. It takes the form, 
not of a Christian product in Greek dress, but of a 
Greek product in Christian dress. It would have 
done battle with the Christians of the first century 
just as it did battle with the worship of Magna 
Mater and Zeus Soter. There are innumerable fea- 
tures of this Church which are counted as sacred as 
the Gospel, and towards which not even a tendency 
existed in primitive Christianity. Of the whole per- 
formance of the chief religious service, nay, even of 
many of the dogmas, the same thing may, in the 
last resort, be said: if certain words, like Christ, etc., 


are omitted, there is nothing left to recall the original 
element. In its external form as a whole this Church 
is nothing more than a continuation of the history 
of Greek religion under the alien influence of Chris- 
tianity, parallel to the many other alien influences 
which have affected it. We might also describe it as 
the natural product of the union between Hellen- 
ism, itself already in a state of oriental decay, and 
Christian teaching; it is the transformation which 
history effects in a religion by “natural” means, and, 
as was here the case, was bound to effect between 
the third and the sixth century. In this sense it is a 
natural religion. The conception admits of a double 
meaning. It is generally understood as an abstract 
term covering all the elementary feelings and proc- 
esses traceable in every religion. Whether there 
are any such elements, or, on the other hand, 
whether they are sufficiently stable and articulate to 
be followed as a whole, admits, however, of a 
doubt. The conception “natural religion” may be 
better applied to the growth which a religion pro- 
duces when the “natural” forces of history have 
ceased playing on it. At bottom these forces are 
everywhere the same, although differing in the way 
in which they are mounted. They mould religion 
until it answers their purpose; not by expelling what 
is sacred, venerable, and so on, but by assigning it 
the place and allowing it the scope which they con- 
sider right. They immerse everything in a uniform 
medium,—that medium which, like the air, is the 
first condition of their “natural” existence. In this 
sense, then, the Greek Church is a natural religion; 
no prophet, no reformer, no genius, has arisen in its 
history since the third century to disturb the or- 
dinary process by which a religion becomes natural- 
ised into common history. The process attained its 
completion in the sixth century and asserted itself 
victoriously against severe assaults in the eighth and 
ninth. The Church has since been at rest, and no 
further essential, nay, not even any unessential, 
change has taken place in the condition which it 
then reached. Since then, apparently, the nations 
belonging to this Church have undergone nothing to 
make it seem intolerable to them and to call for 
any reform in it. They still continue, then, in this 
“natural” religion of the sixth centurys 

I have, however, advisedly spoken of the Church 
in its external form. Its complex character is partly 
due to the fact that we cannot arrive at its inner con- 
dition by simple deduction from its outer. It is not 
sufficient to observe, although the observation is 
correct, that this Church is part of the history of 
Greek religion. It exercises influences which from 
this point of view are not easily intelligible. We 
cannot form a correct estimate of it unless we dwell 
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more closely on the factors which lend it its char- 
acter. 

The first factor which we encounter is tradition, 
and the observance of it. The sacred and the divine 
do not exist in free action—we shall see later to 
what reservations this statement is subject—but 
are put, as it were, into a storehouse, in the form 
of an immense capital. The capital is to provide for 
all demands, and to be coined in the precise way in 
which the Fathers coined it. Here, it is true, we 
have an idea which can be traced to something al- 
ready existing in the primitive age. We read in the 
Acts of the Apostles that “They continued stead- 
fastly in the apostles’ doctrine.” But what became 
of this practice and this obligation? Firstly, every- 
thing was designated “apostolic” which was de- 
posited in this Church in the course of the succeed- 
ing centuries; or, rather, what the Church con- 
sidered necessary to possess in order to suit the his- 
torical position in which it was placed, it called 
apostolic, because it fancied that otherwise it could 
not exist, and what is,necessary for the Church’s 
existence must be simply apostolic. Secondly, it has 
been established as an irrefragable fact that the 
“continuing steadfastly in the apostles’ doctrine” 
applies, first and foremost, to the punctilious ob- 
servance of every direction as to ritual: the sacred 
element is bound up with text and form. Both are 
conceived in a thoroughly antique way. That the 
divine is, so to speak, stored up as though it were 
an actual commodity, and that the supreme demand 
which the Deity makes is the punctilious observ- 
ance of a ritual, were ideas that in antiquity were 
perfectly familiar and admitted of no doubt. Tra- 
dition and ceremony are the conditions under which 
the Holy alone existed and was accessible. Obedi- 
ence, respect, reverence, were the most important 
religious feelings. Whilst they are doubtless inalien- 
able features of religion, it is only as accompani- 
ments of an active feeling quite different in its 
character that they possess any value, and that fur- 
ther presumes that the object to which they are di- 
rected is a worthy. one. Traditionalism and the rit- 
ualism so closely connected with it are prominent 
characteristics of the Greek Church, but this is just 
what shows how far it has departed from the Gos- 
pel. 

The second point that fixes the character of this 
Church is the value which it attaches to orthodoxy, 
to sound doctrine. It has stated and re-stated its doc- 
trines with the greatest precision and often enough 
made them a terror to men of different creed. No 
one, it claims, can be saved who does not possess 
the correct doctrine; the man who does not pos- 
sess it is to be expelled and must forfeit all his 
rights; if he be a fellow-countryman, he must be 


treated as a leper and lose all connexion with his 
nation. This fanaticism, which still flares up here 
and there in the Greek Church even to-day and in 
principle has not been abandoned, is not Greek, al- 
though a certain inclination towards it was not lack- 
ing in the ancient Greeks; still less did it originate 
in Roman law; it is the result, rather, of an unfor- 
tunate combination of several factors. When the 
Roman empire became Christian, the hard fight for 
existence which the Church had waged with the 
Gnostics was not yet forgotten; still less had the 
Church forgotten the last bloody persecutions 
which the State had inflicted upon it in a kind of 
despair. These two circumstances would in them- 
selves be sufficient to explain how the Church came 
to feel that it had a right of reprisal, and was at the 
same time bound to suppress heretics. But, in ad- 
dition, there had now appeared in the highest place, 
since the days of Diocletian and Constantine, the 
absolutist conception, derived from the East, of the 
unlimited right and the unlimited duty of the ruler 
in regard to his “subjects.” The unfortunate factor 
in the great change was that the Roman Emperor 
was at once, and almost in the same moment, a 
Christian Emperor and an oriental despot. The 
more conscientious he was, the more intolerant he 
was bound to be; for the deity had committed to his 
care not only men’s bodies but their souls as well. 
Thus arose the aggressive and all-devouring ortho- 
doxy of State and Church, or, rather, of the State- 
Church. Examples which were to hand from the 
Old Testament completed and sanctified the proc- 
ess. 

Intolerance is a new growth in the land of the 
Greeks and cannot be roundly laid to their charge; 
but the way in which doctrine developed, namely, 
as a philosophy of God and the world, was due to 
their influence; and the fact that religion and doc- 
trine were directly identified is also a product of 
the Greek spirit. No mere reference to the signifi- 
cance which doctrine already possessed in the apos- 
tolic age, and to the tendencies operating in the di- 
rection of bringing it into a speculative form, is suf- 
ficient to explain the change. These are matters, as I 
hope that I have shown in the previous lectures, 
which are rather to be understood in a different 
sense. It is in the second century, and with the 
apologists, that Intellectualism commences; and, 
supported by the struggle with the Gnostics and by 
the Alexandrian school of religious philosophers in 
the Church, it manages to prevail. 

But it is not enough to assess the teachings of the 
Greek Church by its formal side alone, and ascer- 
tain in what way and to what extent it is exhibited, 
and what is the value to be placed upon it. We must 
also examine its substance; for it possesses two ele- 
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ments which are quite peculiar to it and separate it 
from the Greek philosophy of religion—the idea of 
the creation, and the doctrine of the God-Man na- 
ture of the Saviour. We shall treat of these two ele- 
ments in our next lecture, and, further, of the two 
other elements which, side by side with tradition 
and doctrine, characterise the Greek Church; 
namely, the form of worship and the order of monk- 
hood. 


So far we have established the fact that Greek 
Catholicism is characterised as a religion by two 
elements: by traditionalism and by intellectualism. 
According to traditionalism, the reverent preser- 
vation of the received inheritance, and the defence 
of it against all innovation, is not only an important 
duty, but is itself the practical proof of religion. 
That is an idea quite in harmony with antiquity and 
foreign to the Gospel; for the Gospel knows ab- 
solutely nothing of intercourse with God being 
bound up with reverence for tradition itself. But the 
second element, intellectualism, is also of Greek 
origin. The elaboration of the Gospel into a vast 
philosophy of God and the world, in which every 
conceivable kind of material is handled; the con- 
viction that because Christianity is the absolute re- 
ligion it must give information on all questions of 
metaphysics, cosmology, and history; the view of 
revelation as a countless multitude of doctrines and 
explanations, all equally holy and important—this 
is Greek intellectualism. According to it, Knowl- 
edge is the highest good, and spirit is spirit only in 
so far as it knows; everything that is of an estheti- 
cal, ethical and religious character must be con- 
verted into some form of knowledge, which human 
will and life will then with certainty obey. The de- 
velopment of the Christian faith into an all-embrac- 
ing theosophy, and the identification of faith with 
theological knowledge, are proofs that the Christian 
religion on Greek soil entered the proscribed circle 
of the native religious philosophy and has remained 
there. 

But in this vast philosophy of God and the world, 
which possesses an absolute value as the “substance 
of what has been revealed” and as “orthodox doc- 
trine,” there are two elements which radically dis- 
tinguish it from Greek religious philosophy and 
invest it with an entirely original character. I do 
not mean the appeal which it makes to revelation 
—for to that the Neoplatonists also appealed—but 
the idea of creation and the doctrine of the God- 
Man nature of the Saviour. They traverse the 
scheme of Greek religious philosophy at two criti- 
cal points, and have therefore always been felt to be 
alien and intolerable by its genuine representatives. 
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The idea of creation we can deal with in a few 
words: It is undoubtedly an element which is as im- 
portant as it is in thorough keeping with the Gos- 
pel. It abolishes all intertwining of God and world, 
and gives expression to the power and actuality of 
the living God. Attempts were not wanting, it is 
true, among Christian thinkers on Greek soil— 
just because they were Greeks—to conceive the 
Deity only as the uniform power operating in the 
fabric of the world, as the unity in diversity, and as 
its goal. Traces of this speculative idea are even still 
to be found in the Church doctrine; the idea of crea- 
tion, however, triumphed, and therewith Christi- 
anity won a real victory. 

The subject of the God-Man nature of the Sa- 
viour is one on which it is much more difficult to 
arrive at a correct opinion. It is indubitably the cen- 
tral point in the whole dogmatic system of the 
Greek Church. It supplied the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity. In the Greek view these two doctrines together 
make up Christian teaching in nuce. When a Father 
of the Greek Church once said, as he did say: “The 
idea of the God-Man nature, the idea of God be- 
coming a man, is what is new in the new, nay, is 
the only new thing under the sun,” not only did he 
correctly represent the opinion of all his fellow-be- 
lievers, but he also at the same time strikingly ex- 
pressed their view that, while sound intelligence 
and earnest reflection yield all the other points of 
doctrine of themselves, this one lies beyond them. 
The theologians of the Greek Church are convinced 
that the only real distinction between the Christian 
creed and natural philosophy is that the former em- 
braces the doctrine of the God-Man nature, in- 
cluding the Trinity. Side by side with this, the only 
other doctrine that can at most come in question is 
that of the idea of creation. 


But with traditionalism and intellectualism a fur- 
ther element is associated, namely, ritualism. If 
religion is presented as a complex system of tra- 
ditional doctrine, to which the few alone have any 
real access, the majority of believers cannot prac- 
tise it at all except as ritual. Doctrine comes to be 
administered in stereotyped formulas accompanied 
by symbolic acts. Although no inner understanding 
of it is thus possible, it produces the fetling of some- 
thing mysterious. The very deification which the 
future is expected to bring, and which in itself is 
something that can neither be described nor con- 
ceived, is now administered as though it were an 
earnest of what is to come, by means of ritual acts. 
An imaginative mood is excited, and disposes to its 
reception; and this excitement, when enhanced, is 
its seal. 

Such are the feelings which move the members 
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of the Greek Catholic Church. Intercourse with 
God is achieved through the cult of a mystery, and 
by means of hundreds of efficacious formulas small 
and great, signs, pictures, and consecrated acts, 
which, if punctiliously and submissively observed, 
communicate divine grace and prepare the Chris- 
tian for eternal life. Doctrine as such is for the most 
part something unknown; if it appears at all, it is 
only in the form of liturgical aphorisms. For 
ninety-nine per cent of these Christians, religion 
exists only as a ceremonious ritual, in which it is ex- 
ternalised. But even for Christians of advanced in- 
telligence all these ritual acts are absolutely neces- 
sary, for it is only in them that doctrine receives its 
correct application and obtains its due result. 


* * * 


Over the vast area of Greek and Oriental Chris- 
tendom religion has been almost stifled by ritualism. 
It is not that religion has sacrificed one of its es- 
sential elements. No! it has entered an entirely dif- 
ferent plane; it has descended to the level where 
religion may be descrtbed as a cult and nothing 
but a cult. 

Nevertheless, Greek and Oriental Christianity 
contains within itself an element which for centuries 
has been capable of offering, and still offers here 
and there to-day, a certain resistance to the com- 
bined forces of traditionalism, intellectualism, and 
ritualism—I mean monasticism. To the question, 
Who is in the highest sense of the word a Christian? 
the Greek Christian replies: the monk. The man 
who practises silence and purity, who shuns not 
only the world but also the Church of the world, 
who avoids not only false doctrine but any state- 
ment about the true, who fasts, gives himself up to 
contemplation, and steadily waits for God’s glorious 
light to dawn upon his gaze, who attaches no value 
to anything but tranquillity and meditation on the 
Eternal, who asks nothing of life but death, and 
who from such utter unselfishness and purity makes 
mercy arise—this is the Christian. To him not even 
the Church and the consecration which it bestows 
is an absolute necessity. For such a man the whole 
system of sanctified secularity has vanished. Over 
and over again in ascetics of this kind the Church 
has seen in its ranks figures of such strength and 
delicacy of religious feeling, so filled with the di- 
vine, so inwardly active in forming themselves after 
certain features of Christ’s image, that we may, in- 
deed, say: here there is a living religion, not un- 
worthy of Christ’s name. We Protestants must not 
take direct offence at the form of monasticism. The 
conditions under which our Churches arose have 
made a harsh and one-sided opinion of it a kind 
of duty. And although for the present, and in view 
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of the problems which press on us, we may be jus- 
tified in retaining this opinion, we must not sum- 
marily apply it to other circumstances. Nothing but 
monasticism could provide a leaven and a coun- 
terpoise in that traditionalistic and ritualistic secular 
Church, such as the Greek Church was and still is. 
Here there was freedom, independence, and vivid 
experience; here the truth that it is only what is ex- 
perienced and comes from within that has any value 
in religion carried the day. 

And yet, the invaluable tension which in this part 
of Christendom existed between the secular Church 
and monasticism has unhappily almost disappeared, 
and of the blessing which it established there is 
scarcely a trace left. Not only has monasticism be- 
come subject to the Church and is everywhere bent 
under its yoke, but the secular spirit has in a special 
degree invaded the monastries. Greek and oriental 
monks are now, as a rule, the instruments of the 
lowest and worst functions of the Church, of the 
worship of pictures and relics, of the crassest super- 
stition and the most imbecile sorcery. Exceptions 
are not wanting, and it is still to the monks that 
we must pin our hopes of a better future; but it is 
not easy to see how a Church is to be reformed 
which, teach what it will, is content with its ad- 
herents finding the Christian faith in the observance 
of certain ceremonies, and Christian morality in 
keeping fast-days correctly. 


* * * 


Side by side with the Church the Gospel exercises 
its own influence on individuals. This influence, 
however, takes shape in a type of religion exhibiting 
the very characteristics which we have shown to be 
most distinctive of Jesus’ message. Thus on the 
ground occupied by this Church the Gospel has not 
completely perished. Here, too, human souls find 
a dependence on God and a freedom in Him, and 
when they have found these, they speak the lan- 
guage which every Christian understands, and 
which goes to every Christian’s heart. 


The Christian Religion in Roman Catholi- 
cism 


The Roman Church is the most comprehensive 
and the vastest, the most complicated and yet at the 
same time the most uniform structure which, as 
far as we know, history has produced. All the 
powers of the human mind and soul, and all the 
elemental forces at mankind’s disposal, have had a 
hand in creating it. In its many-sided character and 
severe cohesion Roman Catholicism is far in ad- 
vance of Greek. We ask, in turn:— 
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What did the Roman Catholic Church achieve? 

What are its characteristics? 

What modifications has the Gospel suffered in 
this Church, and how much of it has remained? 

What did the Roman Catholic Church achieve? 


Well, in the first place, it educated the Romano- 
Germanic nations, and educated them in a sense 
other than that in which the Eastern Church edu- 
cated the Greeks, Slavs, and Orientals. However 
much their original nature, or primitive and histori- 
cal circumstances, may have favoured those nations 
and helped to promote their rise, the value of the 
services which the Church rendered is not thereby 
diminished. It brought Christian civilisation to 
young nations, and brought it, not once only, so as 
to keep them at its first stage—no! it gave them 
something which was capable of exercising a pro- 
gressive educational influence, and for a period of 
almost a thousand years it itself led the advance. 
Up to the fourteenth century it was a leader and a 
mother; it supplied the ideas, set the aims, and dis- 
engaged the forces. Up to the fourteenth century— 
thenceforward, as we may see, those whom it edu- 
cated became independent, and struck out paths 
which it did not indicate, and on which it is neither 
willing nor able to follow them. But even so, how- 
ever, during the period covered by the last six hun- 
dred years, it has not fallen so far behind as the 
Greek Church. With comparatively brief inter- 
ruptions it has proved itself fully a match for the 
whole movement of politics—we in Germany 
know that well enough!—and even in the move- 
ment of thought it still has an important share. The 
time, of course, is long past since it was a leader; 
on the contrary, it is now a drag; but, in view of the 
mistaken and precipitate elements in modern prog- 
ress, the drag which it supplies is not always the 
reverse of a blessing. 

In the second place, however, this Church upheld 
the idea of religious and ecclesiastical independence 
in Western Europe in the face of thé tendencies, 
not lacking here either, towards State-omnipotence 
in the spiritual domain. In the Greek Church, as we 
saw, religion has become so intimately allied with 
nationality and the State that, public worship and 
monasticism apart, it has no room left for inde- 
pendent action. On Western ground it is otherwise; 
the religious element and the moral element bound 
up with it occupy an independent sphere and 
jealously guard it. This we owe in the main to the 
Roman Church. 

These two facts embrace the most important 
piece of work this Church achieved and in part still 
achieves. We have already indicated the bounds 
which must be set to the first. To the second also 
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a sensible limitation attaches, and we shall see what 
it is as we proceed. 

What are the characteristics of the Roman 
Church? This was our second question. Unless I 
am mistaken, the Church, complicated as it is, may 
be resolved into three chief elements. The first, 
Catholicism, it shares with the Greek Church. The 
second is the Latin spirit and the Roman World- 
Empire continuing in the Roman Church. The 
third is the spirit and religious fervour of St. Au- 
gustine. So far as the inner life of this Church is 
religious life and religious thought, it follows the 
standard which St. Augustine authoritatively fixed. 
Not only has he arisen again and again in his many 
successors, but he has awakened and kindled num- 
bers of men who, coming forward with independent 
religious and theological fervour, are nevertheless 
spirit of his spirit. 

These three elements, the Catholic, the Latin in 
the sense of the Roman World-Empire, and the 
Augustinian, constitute the peculiar character of 
the Roman Church. 

So far as the first is concerned, you may recog- 
nise its importance by the fact that the Roman 
Church to-day receives every Greek Christian, nay, 
at once effects a “union” with every Greek eccle- 
siastical community, without more ado, as soon as 
the Pope is acknowledged and submission is made 
to his apostolic supremacy. Any other condition 
that may be exacted from the Greek Christians is 
of absolutely no moment; they are even allowed to 
retain divine worship in their mother tongue, and 
married priests. If we consider what a “purifica- 
tion” Protestants have to undergo before they can 
be received into the bosom of the Roman Church, 
the difference is obvious. Now a Church cannot 
make so great a mistake about itself as to omit any 
essential condition in taking up new members, 
especially if they come from another confession. 
The element which the Roman Church shares with 
the Greek must, then, be of significant and critical 
importance, when it is sufficient to make union 
possible on the condition that the papal supremacy 
is recognized. As a matter of fact, the main points 
characteristic of Greek Catholicism are all to be 
found in Roman as well, and are, on occasion, just 
as energetically maintained here as they are there. 
Traditionalism, orthodoxy, and ritualism play just 
the same part here as they do there, so far as 
“higher considerations” do not step in; and the 
same is true of monasticism also. 

So far as “higher considerations” do not step in— 
here we have already passed to the examination of 
the second element, namely, the Latin Spirit in the 
sense of the Roman World-dominion. In the West- 
ern half of Christendom the Latin spirit, the spirit 
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of Rome, very soon effected certain distinct modi- 
fications in the general Catholic idea. As early as the 
beginning of the third century we see the thought 
emerging in the Latin Fathers that salvation, how- 
ever effected and whatever its nature, is bestowed 
in the form of a contract under definite conditions, 
and only to the extent to which they are observed; 
it is salus legitima; in fixing these conditions the 
Deity manifested its mercy and indulgence, but it 
guards their observance all the more jealously. 
Further, the whole contents of revelation are lex, 
the Bible as well as tradition. Again, this tradition is 
attached to a class of officials and to their correct 
succession. The “mysteries,” however, are “sacra- 
ments”; that is to say, on the one hand, they are 
binding acts; on the other, they contain definite 
gifts of grace in a carefully limited form and with a 
specific application. Again, the discipline of pen- 
ance is a procedure laid down by law and akin to the 
process adopted in a civil action or a suit in defense 
of honour. Lastly, the Church is a legal institution; 
and it is so, not side by side with its function of 
preserving and distributing salvation, but it is a 
legal institution for the sake of this very function. 

But it is in its constitution as a Church that it is 
a legal establishment. We must briefly see how 
things stand in regard to this constitution, as its 
foundations are common to the Eastern and the 
Western Church. When the monarchical episcopate 
had developed, the Church began to approximate 
its constitution to State government. The system of 
uniting sees under a metropolitan who was, as a 
rule, the bishop of the provincial capital, corre- 
sponded with the distribution of the Empire into 
provinces. Above and beyond this, the ecclesiastical 
constitution in the East was developed a step further 
when it adapted itself to the division of the Empire 
introduced by Diocletian, by which large groups of 
provinces were united. Thus arose the constitution 
of the patriarchate, which was not, however, strictly 
enforced, and was in part counteracted by other 
considerations. 

In the West no division into patriarchates came 
about; but on the other hand something else hap- 
pened: in the fifth century the Western Roman 
Empire perished of internal weakness and through 
the inroads of the barbarians. What was left of 
what was Roman took refuge in the Roman Church 
—civilisation, law, and orthodox faith as opposed 
to the Arian. The barbarian chiefs, however, did not 
venture to set themselves up as Roman Emperors, 
and enter the vacant shrine of the imperium; they 
founded empires of their own in the provinces. In 
these circumstances the Bishop of Rome appeared 
as the guardian of the past and the shield of the 
future. All over the provinces occupied by the 


barbarians, even in those which had previously 
maintained a defiant independence in the face of 
Rome, bishops and laity looked to him. 

Whatever Roman elements the barbarians and 
Arians left standing in the provinces—and they 
were not few—were ecclesiasticised and at the 
same time put under the protection of the Bishop 
of Rome, who was the chief person there after the 
Emperor’s disappearance. 

But in Rome the episcopal throne was occupied 
in the fifth century by men who understood the 
signs of the times and utilised them to the full The 
Roman Church in this way privily pushed itself 
into the place of the Roman World-Empire, of 
which it is the actual continuation; the empire has 
not perished, but has only undergone a transforma- 
tion. If we assert, and mean the assertion to hold 
good even of the present time, that the Roman 
Church is the old Roman Empire consecrated by 
the Gospel, that is no mere “clever remark,” but 
the recognition of the true state of the matter 
historically, and the most appropriate and fruitful 
way of describing the character of this Church. It 
still governs the nations; its Popes rule like Trajan 
and Marcus Aurelius; Peter and Paul have taken 
the place of Romulus and Remus; the bishops and 
archbishops, of the proconsuls; the troop of priests 
and monks correspond to the legions; the Jesuits, 
to the imperial body-guard. The continued influence 
of the old Empire and its institutions may be 
traced in detail, down to individual legal ordinances, 
nay, even in the very clothes. That is no Church 
like the evangelical communities, or the national 
Churches of the East; it is a political creation, and 
as imposing as a World-Empire, because the con- 
tinuation of the Roman Empire. The Pope, who 
calls himself “King” and “Pontifex Maximus,” is 
Czesar’s successor. The Church, which as early as 
the third and fourth century was filled with the 
Roman spirit, has re-established in itself the Roman 
Empire. 

* * * 


I cannot here show what immense results follow 
from the fact that the Catholic Church is the 
Roman Empire. Let me mention only a few con- 
clusions which the Church itself draws. It is just as 
essential to this Church to exercise governmental 
power as to proclaim the Gospel. The phase 
“Christus vincit, Christus regnat, Christus trium- 
phat,” must be understood in a political sense. He 
rules on earth by the fact that his Roman-directed 
Church rules, and rules, too, by law and by force; 
that is to say, it employs all the means of which 
States avail themselves. Accordingly it recognises 
no form of religious fervour which does not first 
of all submit to this papal Church, is approved by 
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it, and remains in constant dependence upon it. 
This Church, then, teaches its “subjects” to say: 
“Though I understand all mysteries, and though I 
have all faith, and though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my body to be 
burned, and have not unity in love which alone 
floweth from unconditional obedience to the 
Church, it profiteth me nothing.” Outside the pale 
of the Church, all faith, all love, all the virtues, 
even martyrdoms, are of no value whatever. 
Naturally; for even an earthly State appreciates 
only those services which a man has rendered for 
its sake. But here the State identifies itself with the 
kingdom of Heaven, in other respects proceeding 
just like other States. From this fact you can your- 
selves deduce all the Church’s claims; they follow 
without difficulty. Even the most exorbitant de- 
mand appears quite natural as soon as you only 
admit the truth of the two leading propositions: 
“The Roman Church is the kingdom of God,” and 
“The Church must govern like an earthly State.” 
It is not to be denied that Christian motives have 
also had a hand in this development—the desire 
to bring the Christian religion into a real con- 
nexion with life, and to make its influence felt in 
every situation that may arise, as well as anxiety 
for the salvation of individuals and of nations. 
How many earnest Catholic Christians there have 
been who had no other real desire than to establish 
Christ’s rule on earth and build up his kingdom! 
But while there can be no doubt that their in- 
tention, and the energy with which they put their 
hands to the work, made them superior to the 
Greeks, there can be as little that it is a serious 
misunderstanding of Christ’s and the apostles’ in- 
junctions to aim at establishing and building up the 
kingdom of God by political means. The only 
forces which this kingdom knows are religious and 
moral forces, and it rests on a basis of freedom. 
But when a Church comes forward with the claims 
of an earthly State, it is bound to make use of all 
the means at the disposal of that State, including, 
therefore, crafty diplomacy and force; for the 
earthly State, even a State governed by law, must 
on occasion become a State that acts contrary to 
law. The course of development which this Church 
has followed as an earthly State was, then, bound 
to lead logically to the absolute monarchy of the 
Pope and his infallibility; for in an earthly theoc- 
racy infallibility means, at bottom, nothing more 
than full sovereignty means in a secular State. 
That the Church has not shrunk from drawing 
this last conclusion is a proof of the extent to 
which the sacred element in it has become 
secularized. 

That this second element was bound to produce 
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a radical change in the characteristic features of 
Catholicism in Western Europe, in its traditional- 
ism, its orthodoxy, its ritualism, and its monasti- 
cism, is obvious. Traditionalism holds the same 
position after the change as it did before; but when 
any element in it has become inconvenient, it is 
dropped and its place taken by the papal will. “La 
tradition, c’est moi,” as Pius IX. is reported to have 
said. Further, “sound doctrine” is still a leading 
principle, but, as a matter of fact, it can be altered 
by the ecclesiastical policy of the Pope; subtle dis- 
tinctions have given many a dogma a new meaning. 
New dogmas, too, are promulgated. In many re- 
spects doctrine has become more arbitrary, and a 
rigid formula in a matter of dogma may be set aside 
by a contrary injunction in a matter of ethics and 
in the confessional. The hard and fast lines of the 
past can be everywhere relaxed in favour of the 
needs of the present. The same holds good of ritual- 
ism, as also of monasticism. The extent to which 
the old monasticism has been altered, by no means 
always to its disadvantage alone, and has even in 
some important aspects been transformed into its 
flat opposite, I cannot here show. In its organisation 
this Church possesses a faculty of adapting itself to 
the course of history such as no other Church pos- 
sesses; it always remains the same old Church, or 
seems to do so, and is always becoming a new one. 


The third element determining the character of 
the spirit prevalent in the Church is opposed to 
that which we have just discussed, and yet has held 
its own side by side with the second; it goes by the 
names of Augustine and Augustinianism. In the 
fifth century, as the very time when the Church was 
setting itself to acquire the inheritance of the Ro- 
man Empire, it came into possession of a religious 
genius of extraordinary depth and power, accepted 
his ideas and feelings, and up to the present day has 
been unable to get rid of them. That the Church 
became at one and the same time Cesarian and 
Augustinian is the most important and marvellous 
act in its history. What kind of a spirit, however, 
and what kind of a tendency, did it receive from 
Augustine? 

Well, in the first place, Augustine’s theology and 
his religious fervour denote a special resuscitation 
of the Pauline experience and doctrine of sin and 
grace, of guilt and justification, of divine predestin- 
ation and human servitude. In the centuries that had 
elapsed since the apostle’s day this experience and 
the doctrine embodying it had been lost, but Au- 
gustine went through the same inner experiences as 
Paul, gave them the same sort of expression, and 
clothed them in definite conceptions. There was no 
question here of mere imitation; the individual dif- 
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ferences between the two cases are of the utmost 
importance, especially in the way in which the doc- 
trine of justification is conceived. With Augustine, 
it was represented as a constant process, continu- 
ing until love and all the virtues completely filled 
the heart; but, as with Paul, it is all a matter of in- 
dividual experience and inner life. If you read Au- 
gustine’s Confessions you will acknowledge that in 
spite of all the rhetoric—and rhetoric there is—it 
is the work of a genius who has felt God, the God 
of the Spirit, to be the be-all and the end-all of his 
life; who thirsts after Him and desires nothing be- 
side Him. Further, all the sad and terrible experi- 
ences which he had had in his own person, all the 
rupture with himself, all the service of transient 
things, the “crumbling away into the world bit by 
bit,” and the egoism for which he had to pay in loss 
of strength and freedom, he reduces to the one root, 
sin; that is to say, lack of communion with God, 
godlessness. Again, what released him from the en- 
tanglements of the world, from selfishness and in- 
ner decay, and gave him strength, freedom, and a 
consciousness of the Eternal, he calls, with Paul, 
grace. With him he feels too, that grace is wholly 
the work of God, but that it is obtained through and 
by Christ, and possessed as forgiveness of sins and 
as the spirit of love. He is much less free and more 
beset with scruples in his view of sin than the great 
apostle; and it is this which gives his religious lan- 
guage and everything that proceeded from him 
quite a peculiar colour. “Forgetting those things 
which are behind, and reaching forth unto those 
things which are before’”—the apostolic maxim is 
not Augustine’s. Consolation for the misery of sin 
—this is the complexion of his entire Christianity. 
Only rarely was he capable of soaring to the sense 
of the glorious liberty of the children of God; and, 
where he was so capable, he could not testify to it in 
the same way as Paul. But he could express the 
sense of consolation for the misery of sin with a 
strength of feeling and in words of an overwhelm- 
ing force such as no one before him ever displayed; 
nay, more: he has managed by what he has written 
to go so straight to the souls of millions, to describe 
so precisely their inner condition, and so im- 
pressively and overpoweringly to put the consola- 
tion before them, that what he felt has been felt 
again and again for fifteen hundred years. Up to 
the day in which we live, so far as Catholic Chris- 
tians are concerned, inward and vivid religious 
fervour, and the expression which it takes, are in 
their whole character Augustinian. It is by what he 
felt that they are kindled, and it is his thoughts 
that they think. Nor is it otherwise with many 
Protestants, and those not of the worst kind. This 
juxtaposition of sin and grace, this interconnexion 
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of feeling and doctrine, seems to possess an in- 
destructible power which no lapse of time is able to 
touch; this feeling of mixed pain and bliss is an 
unforgettable possession with those who have once 
experienced it; and even though they may have 
subsequently emancipated themselves from religion 
it remains for them a sacred memory. 

The Western Church opened, and was compelled 
to open, its doors to this Augustine at the very 
moment when it was preparing to enter upon its 
dominion. It was defenceless in face of him; it had 
so little of any real value to offer from its imme- 
diate past that it weakly capitulated. Thus arose 
the astonishing “complexio oppositorum” which we 
see in Western Catholicism: the Church of rites, of 
law, of politics, of world-dominion, and the Church 
in which a highly individual, delicate, sublimated 
sense and doctrine of sin and grace is brought into 
play. The external and the internal elements are 
supposed to unite! To speak frankly, this has been 
impossible from the beginning; internal tension and 
conflict were bound to arise at once; the history of 
Western Catholicism is full of it. Up to a certain 
point, however, these antitheses admit of being 
reconciled; they admit of it at least so far as the 
same men are concerned. That is proved by no less 
a person than Augustine himself, who, in addition 
to his other characteristics, was also a staunch 
Churchman; nay, who in such matters as power and 
prestige promoted external interests of the Church, 
and its equipment as a whole, with the greatest 
energy. I cannot here explain how he managed to 
accomplish this work, but that there could be no 
lack of internal contradictions in it is obvious. Only 
let us be clear about two facts: firstly, that the 
outward Church is more and more forcing the in- 
ward Augustinianism into the background, and 
transforming and modifying it, without, however, 
being able wholly to destroy it; secondly, that all 
the great personalities who have continued to kindle 
religious fervour afresh in the Western Church, and 
to purify and deepen it, have directly or indirectly 
proceeded from Augustine and formed themselves 
on him. The long chain of Catholic reformers, from 
Agobard and Claudius of Turin in the ninth cen- 
tury down to the Jansenists in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth, and beyond them, is Augustinian, And 
if the Council of Trent may be in many respects 
rightly called a Council of Reform; if the doctrine 
of penance and grace was formulated then with 
much more depth and inwardness than could be 
expected from the state of Catholic theology in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, that is only 
owing to the continued influence of Augustine. 
With the doctrine of grace taken from Augustine, 
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the Church has, indeed, associated a practice of 
the confessional which threatens to make that doc- 
trine absolutely ineffective. But, however far it may 
stretch its bounds so as to keep all those within its 
pale who do not revolt against its authority, it after 
all not only tolerates such as take the same view of 
sin and grace as Augustine, but it also desires that, 
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wherever possible, everyone may feel as strongly as 
he the gravity of sin and the blessedness of belong- 
ing to God, 

Such are the essential elements of Roman 
Catholicism. There is much else that might be 
mentioned, but what has been said denotes the 
leading points. 


8. On Religious Rejection of the World 


BY MAX WEBER 


IN STRONGEST CONTRAST to the case 
of China, Indian religiosity, which we are about to 
consider, is the cradle of those religious ethics which 
have abnegated the world, theoretically, practically, 
and to the greatest extent. It is also in India that the 
“technique” which corresponds to such abnegation 
has been most highly developed. Monkhood, as well 
as the typical ascetic and contemplative manipula- 
tions, were not only first but also most consistently 
developed in India. And it was perhaps from India 
that this rationalization set out on its historical way 
throughout the world at large. 


Motives for the Rejection of the World: The 
Meaning of Their Rational Construction 


Before turning to this religiosity it may be expedi- 
ent to clarify briefly, in a schematic and theoretical 
way, the motives from which religious ethics of 
world abnegation have originated, and the direc- 
tions they have taken. In this way we may clarify 
their possible “meaning.” 

The constructed scheme, of course, only serves 
the purpose of offering an ideal typical means of 
orientation. It does not teach a philosophy of its 
own. The theoretically constructed types of conflict- 
ing “life orders” are merely intended to show that at 
certain points such and such internal conflicts are 
possible and “adequate.” They are not intended to 
show that there is no standpoint from which the con- 
flicts could not be held to be resolved in a higher 
synthesis. As will readily be seen, the individual 
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spheres of value are prepared with a rational con- 
sistency which is rarely found in reality. But they 
can appear thus in reality and in historically im- 
portant ways, and they have. Such constructions 
make it possible to determine the typological locus 
of a historical phenomenon. They enable us to see 
if, in particular traits or in their total character, the 
phenomena approximate one of our constructions: 
to determine the degree of approximation of the his- 
torical phenomenon to the theoretically constructed 
type. To this extent, the construction is merely a 
technical aid which facilitates a more lucid arrange- 
ment and terminology. Yet, under certain condi- 
tions, a construction might mean more. For the 
rationality, in the sense of logical or teleological 
“consistency,” of an intellectual-theoretical or prac- 
tical-ethical attitude has and always has had power 
over man, however limited and unstable this power 
is and always has been in the face of other forces of 
historical life. 

Religious interpretations of the world and ethics 
of religions created by intellectuals and meant to be 
rational have been strongly exposed to the impera- 
tive of consistency. The effect of the ratio, especially 
of a teleological deduction of practical postulates, is 
in some way, and often very strongly, noticeable 
among all religious ethics. This holds héwever little 
the religious interpretations of the world in the indi- 
vidual case have complied with the demand for con- 
sistency, and however much they might integrate 
points of view into their ethical postulates which 
could not be rationally deduced. Thus, for substan- 
tive reasons, we may hope to facilitate the presenta- 
tion of an otherwise immensely multifarious subject 
matter by expediently constructed rational types. To 
do this we must prepare and emphasize the in- 
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ternally most “consistent” forms of practical con- 
duct that can be deduced from fixed and given pre- 
suppositions. 

Above all, such an essay in the sociology of re- 
ligion necessarily aims at contributing to the typol- 
ogy and sociology of rationalism. This essay there- 
fore proceeds from the most rational forms reality 
can assume; it attempts to find out how far certain 
rational conclusions, which can be established the- 
oretically, have been drawn in reality. And perhaps 
we will find out why not. 


Typology of Asceticism and of Mysticism 


The great importance of the conception of the 
supra-mundane God and Creator for religious ethics 
has been touched upon. This conception has been 
especially important for the active and asceticist di- 
rection of the quest for salvation. It has not been so 
important for the contemplative and mystical quest, 
which has an internal affinity with the depersonali- 
zation and immanence of the divine power. How- 
ever, this intimate connection, which E. Troeltsch 
has repeatedly and rightly stressed, between the con- 
ception of a supra-mundane God and active ascet- 
icism is not absolute; the supra-mundane God has 
not, as such, determined the direction of Occidental 
asceticism, as will be seen from the following reflec- 
tions. The Christian Trinity, with its incarnate Sav- 
ior and the saints, represented a conception of God 
which fundamentally was rather less supra-mundane 
than was the God of Jewry, especially of later Jewry, 
or the Allah of Islamism. 

Jewry developed mysticism, but it developed 
hardly any asceticism of the Occidental type. And 
early Islamism directly repudiated asceticism. The 
peculiarity of Dervish religiosity stemmed from 
quite different sources than from the relation to a 
supra-mundane God and Creator. It stemmed from 
mystic, ecstatic sources and in its inner essence it 
was remote from Occidental asceticism. Important 
though it was, the conception of a supra-mundane 
God, in spite of its affinity to emissary prophecy and 
active asceticism, obviously did not operate alone 
but always in conjunction with other circumstances. 
The nature of religious promises and the paths of 
salvation which they determined were paramount 
among these circumstances. This matter has to be 
discussed in connection with particular cases. 

We have had repeatedly to use the terms “asceti- 
cism” and “mysticism” as polar concepts. In order 
to elucidate this terminology we shall here further 
differentiate these terms. 

In our introductory comments we contrasted, as 
abnegations of the world, the active asceticism that 
is a God-willed action of the devout who are God’s 


tools, and, on the other hand, the contemplative 
possession of the holy, as found in mysticism. Mysti- 
cism intends a state of “possession,” not action, and 
the individual is not a tool but a “‘vessel’” of the di- 
vine. Action in the world must thus appear as 
endangering the absolutely irrational and other- 
worldly religious state. Active asceticism operates 
within the world; rationally active asceticism, in 
mastering the world, seeks to tame what is creatural 
and wicked through work in a worldly “vocation” 
(inner-worldly asceticism). Such asceticism con- 
trasts radically with mysticism, if the latter draws 
the full conclusion of fleeing from the world (con- 
templative flight from the world). 

The contrast is tempered, however, if active as- 
ceticism confines itself to keeping down and to over- 
coming creatural wickedness in the actor’s own na- 
ture. For then it enhances the concentration on the 
firmly established God-willed and active redemp- 
tory accomplishments to the point of avoiding any 
action in the orders of the world (asceticist flight 
from the world). Thereby active asceticism in ex- 
ternal bearing comes close to contemplative flight 
from the world. 

The contrast between asceticism and mysticism 
is also tempered if the contemplative mystic does 
not draw the conclusion that he should flee from the 
world, but, like the inner-worldly asceticist, remain 
in the orders of the world (inner-worldly mysti- 
cism). 

In both cases the contrast can actually disappear 
in practice and some combination of both forms of 
the quest for salvation may occur. But the contrast 
may continue to exist even under the veil of external 
similarity. For the true mystic the principle con- 
tinues to hold: the creature must be silent so that 
God may speak. He “is” in the world and externally 
“accommodates” to its orders, but only in order to 
gain a certainty of his state of grace in opposition to 
the world by resisting the temptation to take the 
ways of the world seriously. As we can see with Lao- 
tse, the typical attitude of the mystic is one of a 
specifically broken humility, a minimization of 
action, a sort of religious incognito existence in the 
world. He proves himself against the world, against 
his action in the world. Inner-worldly asceticism, 
on the contrary, proves itself through action. To the 
inner-worldly asceticist the conduct of the mystic is 
an indolent enjoyment of self; to the mystic the con- 
duct of the (inner-worldly active) asceticist is an 
entanglement in the godless ways of the world com- 
bined with complacent self-righteousness. With that 
“blissful bigotry,” usually ascribed to the typical 
Puritan, inner-worldly asceticism executes the posi- 
tive and divine resolutions whose ultimate meaning 
remains concealed. Asceticism executes these reso- 
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lutions as given in the God-ordained rational orders 
of the creatural. To the mystic, on the contrary, 
what matters for his salvation is only the grasping of 
the ultimate and completely irrational meaning 
through mystic experience. The forms in which 
both ways of conduct flee from the world can be dis- 
tinguished by similar confrontations. But we reserve 
the discussion of these for monographic presenta- 
tion. 


Directions of the Abnegation of the World 


We shall now consider in detail the tensions exist- 
ing between religion and the world. We shall pro- 
ceed from the reflections of the introduction, but 
we shall now give them a somewhat different turn. 

We have said that these modes of behavior, once 
developed into a methodical way of life, formed the 
nucleus of asceticism as well as of mysticism, and 
that they originally grew out of magical presuppo- 
sitions. Magical practices were engaged in, either 
for the sake of awakening charismatic qualities or 
for the sake of preventing evil charms. The first case 
has, of course, been more important for historical 
developments. For even at the threshold of its ap- 
pearance, asceticism showed its Janus-face: on the 
one hand, abnegation of the world, and on the other, 
mastery of the world by virtue of the magical pow- 
ers obtained by abnegation. 

The magician has been the historical precursor of 
the prohpet, of the exemplary as well as of the emis- 
sary prophet and savior. As a rule the prophet and 
the savior have legitimized themselves through the 
possession of a magical charisma. With them, how- 
ever, this has been merely a means of securing rec- 
ognition and followers for the exemplary signifi- 
cance, the mission, or the savior quality of their 
personalities. For the substance of the prophecy or 
of the savior’s commandment is to direct a way of 
life to the pursuit of a sacred value. ‘Thus under- 
stood, the prophecy or commandment means, at 
least relatively, to systematize and rationalize the 
way of life, either in particular points or totally. The 
latter has been the rule with all true “religions of 
salvation,” that is, with all religions that hold out 
deliverance from suffering to their adherents. This is 
more likely to be the case the more sublimated, the 
more inward, and the more principled the essence of 
suffering is conceived. For then it is important to put 
the follower into a permanent state which makes 
him inwardly safe against suffering. Formulated ab- 
stractly, the rational aim of redemption religion has 
been to secure for the saved a holy state, and thereby 
a habitude that assures salvation. This takes the 


place of an acute and extraordinary, and thus a holy, 
state which is transitorily attained by means of or- 
gies asceticism, or contemplation. 

Now if a religious community emerges in the 
wake of a prophecy or of the propaganda of a sav- 
ior, the control of regular conduct first falls into the 
hands of the charismatically qualified successors, 
pupils, disciples of the prophet or of the savior. 
Later, under certain very regularly recurrent con- 
ditions, which we shall not deal with here, this task 
falls into the hands of a priestly, hereditary, or offi- 
cial hierocracy. Yet, as a rule, the prophet or the 
savior personally has stood in opposition to the tra- 
ditional hierocratic powers of magicians or of 
priests. He has set his personal charisma against 
their dignity consecrated by tradition in order to 
break their power or force them to his service. 

In the aforementioned discussion, we have taken 
for granted and presupposed that a large and, for the 
historical development, an especially important 
fraction of all cases of prophetic and redemptory 
religions have lived not only in an acute but in a 
permanent state of tension in relation to the world 
and its orders. This goes without saying, according 
to the terminology used here. The more the religions 
have been true religions of salvation, the greater has 
this tension been. This follows from the meaning of 
salvation and from the substance of the prophetic 
teachings as soon as these develop into an ethic. 
The tension has also been the greater, the more ra- 
tional in principle the ethic has been, and the more 
it has been oriented to inward sacred values as 
means of salvation. In common language, this 
means that the tension has been the greater the 
more religion has been sublimated from ritualism 
and towards “religious absolutism.” Indeed, the fur- 
ther the rationalization and sublimation of the ex- 
ternal and internal possession of—in the widest 
sense—“things worldly” has progressed, the 
stronger has the tension on the part of religion be- 
come. For the rationalization and the conscious sub- 
limation of man’s relations to the various spheres of 
values, external and internal, as well as religious and 
secular, have then pressed towards making con- 
scious the internal and lawful autonomy of the in- 
dividual spheres; thereby letting them drift into 
those tensions which remain hidden to fhe originally 
naive relation with the external world. This results 
quite generally from the development of inner- and 
other-worldly values towards rationality, towards 
conscious endeavor, and towards sublimation by 
knowledge. This consequence is very important for 
the history of religion. In order to elucidate the 
typical phenomena which recur in connection with 
greatly varying religious ethics, we shall consider a 
series of these values. 
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Wherever prophecies of salvation have created 
religious communities, the first power with which 
they have come into conflict has been the natural 
sib. The sib has had to fear devaluation by the 
prophecy. Those who cannot be hostile to members 
of the household, to father and to mother, cannot 
be disciples of Jesus. “I came not to send peace, but 
a sword” (Matthew x, 34) was said in this connec- 
tion, and, it should be noted, solely in this connec- 
tion. The preponderant majority of all religions 
have, of course, regulated the inner-worldly bonds 
of piety. Yet the more comprehensive and the more 
inward the aim of salvation has been, the more it 
has been taken for granted that the faithful should 
ultimately stand closer to the savior, the prophet, 
the priest, the father confessor, the brother in the 
faith than to natural relations and to the matrimo- 
nial community. 

Prophecy has created a new social community, 
particularly where it became a soteriological reli- 
gion of congregations. Thereby the relationships of 
the sib and of matrimony have been, at least rela- 
tively, devalued. The magical ties and exclusiveness 
of the sibs have been shattered, and within the new 
community the prophetic religion has developed a 
religious ethic of brotherliness. The ethic has simply 
taken over the original principles of social and ethi- 
cal conduct which the “association of neighbors” 
had offered, whether it was the community of vil- 
lagers, members of the sib, the guild, or of partners 
in seafaring, hunting, and warring expeditions. 
These communities have known two elemental prin- 
ciples: first, the dualism of in-group and out-group 
morality; second, for in-group morality, simple reci- 
procity: “As you do unto me I shall do unto you.” 
From these principles the following have resulted 
for economic life: For in-group morality the prin- 
cipled obligation to give brotherly support in dis- 
tress has existed. The wealthy and the noble were 
obliged to loan, free of charge, goods for the use of 
the propertyless, to give credit free of interest, and 
to extend liberal hospitality and support. Men were 
obliged to render services upon the request of their 
neighbors, and likewise, on the lord’s estate, with- 
out compensation other than mere sustenance. All 
this followed the principle: your want of today may 
be mine of tomorrow. This principle was not, of 
course, rationally weighed, but it played its part in 
sentiment. Accordingly, higgling in exchange and 
loan situations, as well as permanent enslavement 
resulting, for instance, from debts, were confined 
to out-group morality and applied only to outsiders. 

The religiosity of the congregation transferred 
this ancient economic ethic of neigborliness to the 
relations among brethren of the faith. What had 
previously been the obligations of the noble and 


the wealthy became the fundamental imperatives of 
all ethically rationalized religions of the world: to 
aid widows and orphans in distress, to care for the 
sick and impoverished brother of the faith, and to 
give alms. The giving of alms was especially re- 
quired of the rich, for the holy minstrels and magi- 
cians as well as the ascetics were economically de- 
pendent upon the rich. 

The principle that constituted the communal re- 
lations among the salvation prophecies was the suf- 
fering common to ail believers. And this was the 
case whether the suffering actually existed or was a 
constant threat, whether it was external or internal. 
The more imperatives that issued from the ethic 
of reciprocity among neighbors were raised, the 
more rational the conception of salvation became, 
and the more it was sublimated into an ethic of 
absolute ends. Externally, such commands rose to 
a communism of loving brethren; internally they 
rose to the attitude of caritas, love for the sufferer 
per se, for one’s neighbor, for man, and finally 
for the enemy. The barrier to the bond of faith and 
the existence of hatred in the face of a world con- 
ceived to be the locus of undeserved suffering seem 
to have resulted from the same imperfections and 
depravities of empirical reality that originally 
caused the suffering. Above all, the peculiar eu- 
phoria of all types of sublimated religious ecstasy 
operated psychologically in the same general direc- 
tion. From being “moved” and edified to feeling di- 
rect communion with God, ecstasies have always in- 
clined men towards the flowing out into an objectless 
acosmism of love. In religions of salvation, the 
profound and quiet bliss of all heroes of acosmic 
benevolence has always been fused with a chari- 
table realization of the natural imperfections of 
all human doings, including one’s own. The psycho- 
logical tone as well as the rational, ethical inter- 
pretation of this inner attitude can vary widely. 
But its ethical demand has always lain in the direc- 
tion of a universalist brotherhood, which goes be- 
yond all barriers of social associations, often in- 
cluding that of one’s own faith. 

The religion of brotherliness has always clashed 
with the orders and values of this world, and the 
more consistently its demands have been carried 
through, the sharper the clash has been. The split 
has usually become wider the more the values of 
the world have been rationalized and sublimated in 
terms of their own laws. And that is what matters 


here. 


The Economic Sphere 


The tension between brotherly religion and the 
world has been most obvious in the economic 
sphere. 
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All the primeval magical or mystagogic ways of 
influencing spirits and deities have pursued special 
interests. They have striven for wealth, as well as 
long life, health, honor, progeny and, possibly, the 
improvement of one’s fate in the hereafter. The 
Eleusian mysteries promised all this, just as did the 
Phoenician and Vedic religions, the Chinese folk- 
religion, ancient Judaism, and ancient Islam; and it 
was the promise held out to the pious Hindu and 
Buddhist laymen. The sublimated religions of sal- 
vation, however, have been increasingly tense in 
their relationships with rationalized economies. 

A rational economy is a functional oragnization 
oriented to money-prices which originate in the 
interest-struggles of men in the market. Calculation 
is not possible without estimation in money prices 
and hence without market struggles. Money is the 
most abstract and “impersonal” element that exists 
in human life. The more the world of the modern 
capitalist economy follows its own immanent laws, 
the less accessible it is to any imaginable relationship 
with a religious ethic of brotherliness. The more ra- 
tional, and thus impersonal, capitalism becomes, 
the more is this the case. In the past it was possible 
to regulate ethically the personal relations between 
master and slave precisely because they were per- 
sonal relations. But it is not possible to regulate—at 
least not in the same sense or with the same success 
—the relations between the shifting holders of 
mortgages and the shifting debtors of the banks that 
issue these mortgages: for in this case, no personal 
bonds of any sort exist. If one nevertheless tried to 
do so, the results would be the same as those we have 
come to know from China, namely, stifling formal 
rationality. For in China, formal rationality and 
substantive rationality were in conflict. 

As we have seen, the religions of salvation have 
had a tendency to depersonalize and objectify love 
in the unique sense of acosmism. Yet these same 
religions have watched with profound suspicion the 
deployment of economic forces which, in a different 
sense, have likewise been impersonal, and because 
of this they have been specifically opposed to broth- 
erliness. 

The Catholic Deo placere non potest has always 
been the characteristic attitude of salvation religions 
towards the profit economy; with all rational meth- 
ods of salvation the warnings against attachment to 
money and goods have pushed to the height of 
tabooing goods and money. The dependence of re- 
ligious communities themselves, and of their prop- 
aganda and maintenance, upon economic means, 
and their accommodation to cultural needs and the 
everyday interests of the masses, have compelled 
them to enter compromises of which the history of 
the interdiction of interests is but one example. Yet, 
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ultimately no genuine religion of salvation has over- 
come the tension between their religiosity and a 
rational economy. 

Externally, the ethic of religious virtuosos has 
touched this tense relation in the most radical fash- 
ion: by rejecting the possession of economic goods. 
The ascetic monk has fled from the world by deny- 
ing himself individual property; his existence has 
rested entirely upon his own work; and, above all, 
his needs have been correspondingly restricted to 
what was absolutely indispensable. The paradox of 
all rational asceticism, which in an identical manner 
has made monks of all ages stumble, is that rational 
asceticism itself has created the very wealth it re- 
jected. Temples and monasteries have everywhere 
become the very loci of rational economies. 

Contemplative seclusion as a principle has only 
been able to establish the rule that the propertyless 
monk must enjoy only what nature and men volun- 
tarily offer: berries, roots, and free alms. Labor was 
something which distracted the monk from concen- 
tration upon the contemplated value of salvation. 
Yet even contemplative seclusion has made its com- 
promises by establishing districts for begging, as in 
India. 

There have been only two consistent avenues for 
escaping the tension between religion and the eco- 
nomic world in a principled and inward manner: 
First, the paradox of the Puritan ethic of “vocation.” 
As a religion of virtuosos, Puritanism renounced the 
universalism of love, and testing one’s state of grace. 
God’s will in its ultimate meaning was quite incom- 
prehensible, yet it was the only positive will that 
could be known. In this respect, Puritanism ac- 
cepted the routinization of the economic cosmos, 
which, with the whole world, it devalued as creatural 
and depraved, This state of affairs appeared as God- 
willed, and as material and given for fulfilling one’s 
duty. In the last resort, this meant in principle to 
renounce salvation as a goal attainable by man, that 
is, by everybody. It meant to renounce salvation in 
favor of the groundless and always only particular- 
ized grace. In truth, this standpoint of unbrotherli- 
ness was no longer a genuine “religion of salvation.” 
A genuine religion of salvation can exaggerate 
brotherliness to the height of the mystic’s acosmism 
of love. ‘4 

Mysticism is the other consistent avenue by which 
the tension between economics and religion has 
been escaped. This way is represented quite purely 
in the mystic’s “benevolence,” which does not at all 
enquire into the man to whom and for whom it sac- 
rifices. Ultimately, mysticism is not interested in his 
person. Once and for all, the benevolent mystic 
gives his shirt when he is asked for his coat, by any- 
body who accidentally happens to come his way— 
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and merely because he happens to come his way. 
Mysticism is a unique escape from this world in the 
form of an objectless devotion to anybody, not for 
man’s sake but purely for devotion’s sake, or, in 
Baudelaire’s words, for the sake of ‘“‘the soul’s sacred 
prostitution.” 


The Political Sphere 


The consistent brotherly ethic of salvation re- 
ligions has come into an equally sharp tension with 
the political orders of the world. This problem did 
not exist for magic religiosity or for the religion of 
functional deities. The ancient god of war as well as 
the god who guaranteed the legal order were func- 
tional deities who protected the undoubted values of 
everyday routine. The gods of locality, tribe, and 
polity were only concerned with the interests of 
their respective associations. They had to fight other 
gods like themselves, just as their communities 
fought, and they had to prove their divine powers in 
this very struggle. : 

The problem only arose when these barriers of 
locality, tribe, and polity were shattered by univer- 
salist religions, by a religion with a unified God of 
the entire world. And the problem arose in full 
strength only when this God was a God of “love.” 
The problem of tensions with the political order 
emerged for redemption religion out of the basic 
demand for brotherliness. And in politics, as in eco- 
nomics, the more rational the political order became 
the sharper the problems of these tensions became. 

The bureaucratic state apparatus, and the rational 
homo politicus integrated into the state, manage af- 
fairs, including the punishment of evil, when they 
discharge business in the most ideal sense, according 
to the rational rules of the state order. In this, the 
political man acts just like the economic man, in a 
matter-of-fact manner “without regard to the per- 
son,” sine ira et studio, without hate and therefore 
without love. By virtue of its depersonalization, the 
bureaucratic state, in important points, is less acces- 
sible to substantive moralization than were the patri- 
archal orders of the past, however many appear- 
ances may point to the contrary. The patriarchal 
orders of the past were based upon personal obliga- 
tions of piety, and the patriarchal rulers considered 
the merit of the concrete, single case precisely with 
“regard to the person.” In the final analysis, in spite 
of all “social welfare policies,” the whole course of 
the state’s inner political functions, of justice and 
administration, is repeatedly and unavoidably regu- 
lated by the objective pragmatism of “reasons of 
state.” The state’s absolute end is to safeguard (or 
to change) the external and internal distribution of 
power; ultimately, this end must seem meaningless 
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to any universalist religion of salvation. This fact 
has held and still holds, even more so, for foreign 
policy. It is absolutely essential for every political 
association to appeal to the naked violence of co- 
ercive means in the face of outsiders as well as in the 
face of internal enemies. It is only this very appeal 
to violence that constitutes a political association in 
our terminology. The state is an association that 
claims the monopoly of the legitimate use of vio- 
lence, and cannot be defined in any other manner. 

The Sermon on the Mount says “resist no evil.” 
In opposition, the state asserts: “You shall help right 
to triumph by the use of force, otherwise you too 
may be responsible for injustice.” Where this factor 
is absent, the “state” is also absent; the “anarchism” 
of the pacifist will have then come to life. According 
to the inescapable pragmatism of all action, how- 
ever, force and the threat of force unavoidably 
breed more force. “Reasons of state” thus follow 
their own external and internal laws. The very suc- 
cess of force, or of the threat of force, depends ulti- 
mately upon power relations and not on ethical 
“right,” even were one to believe it possible to dis- 
cover objective criteria for such “right.” 

In contrast to naive, primitive heroism, it is typi- 
cal of the rational state systems for groups or rulers 
to line up for violent conflict, all quite sincerely be- 
lieving themselves to be “in the right.” To any con- 
sistent religious rationalization, this must seem only 
an aping of ethics. Moreover, to draw the Lord’s 
name into such violent political conflict must be 
viewed as a taking of His name in vain. In the face 
of this, the cleaner and only honest way may appear 
to be the complete elimination of ethics from politi- 
cal reasoning. The more matter-of-fact and calcu- 
lating politics is, and the freer of passionate feelings, 
of wrath, and of love it becomes, the more it must 
appear to an ethic of brotherliness to be estranged 
from brotherliness. 

The mutual strangeness of religion and politics, 
when they are both completely rationalized, is all 
the more the case because, in contrast to economics, 
politics may come into direct competition with re- 
ligious ethics at decisive points. As the consum- 
mated threat of violence among modern polities, 
war creates a pathos and a sentiment of community. 
War thereby makes for an unconditionally devoted 
and sacrificial community among the combatants 
and releases an active mass compassion and love 
for those who are in need. And, as a mass phenome- 
non, these feelings break down all the naturally 
given barriers of association. In general, religions 
can show comparable achievements only in heroic 
communities professing an ethic of brotherliness. 

Moreover, war does something to the warrior 
which, in its concrete meaning, is unique: it makes 
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him experience a consecrated meaning of death 
which is characteristic only of death in war. The 
community of the army standing in the field today 
feels itself—as in the times of the war lords “‘follow- 
ing”—to be a community unto death, and the great- 
est of its kind. Death on the field of battle differs 
from death that is only man’s common lot. Since 
death is a fate that comes to everyone, nobody can 
ever say why it comes precisely to him and why it 
comes just when it does. As the values of culture in- 
creasingly unfold and are sublimated to immeasur- 
able heights, such ordinary death marks an end 
where only a beginning seems to make sense. Death 
on the field of battle differs from this merely un- 
avoidable dying in that in war, and in this massive- 
ness only in war, the individual can believe that he 
knows he is dying “for” something. The why and 
the wherefore of his facing death can, as a rule, be 
so indubitable to him that the problem of the “mean- 
ing” of death does not even occur to him. At least 
there may be no presuppositions for the emergence 
of the problem in its universal significance, which is 
the form in which religions of salvation are impelled 
to be concerned with the meaning of death. Only 
those who perish “in their callings” are in the same 
situation as the soldier who faces death on the battle- 
field. 

This location of death within a series of meaning- 
ful and consecrated events ultimately lies at the base 
of all endeavors to support the autonomous dignity 
of the polity resting on force. Yet the way in which 
death can be conceived as meaningful in such en- 
deavors points in directions that differ radically 
from the direction in which the theodicy of death 
in a religion of brotherliness may point. The broth- 
erliness of a group of men bound together in war 
must appear devalued in such brotherly religions. It 
must be seen as a mere reflection of the technically 
sophisticated brutality of the struggle. And the 
inner-worldly consecration of death in war must 
appear as a glorification of fratricide. The very ex- 
traordinary quality of brotherliness of war, and of 
death in war, is shared with sacred charisma and 
the experience of the communion with God, and 
this fact raises the competition between the brother- 
liness of religion and of the warrior community to 
its extreme height. As in economics, the only two 
consistent solutions of this tension are those of puri- 
tanism and of mysticism. 

Puritanism, with its particularism of grace and 
vocational asceticism, believes in the fixed and re- 
vealed commandments of a God who is otherwise 
quite incomprehensible. It interprets God’s will to 
mean that these commandments should be imposed 
upon the creatural world by the means of this world, 
namely, violence—for the world is subject to vio- 
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lence and ethical barbarism. And this means at 
least barriers which resist the obligation of brother- 
liness in the interest of God’s “cause.” 

On the other hand, there is the solution of the 
mystic’s radical antipolitical attitude, his quest for 
redemption with its acosmic benevolence and broth- 
erliness. With its “resist no evil” and with its maxim 
“then turn the other cheek,” mysticism is necessarily 
vulgar and lacking in dignity in the eyes of every 
self-assured worldly ethic of heroism. It withdraws 
from the pragma of violence which no political ac- 
tion can escape. 

All other solutions to the tensions of politics and 
religion are full of compromises or of presupposi- 
tions which must necessarily appear dishonest or in- 
acceptable to the genuine ethic of brotherliness. 
Some of these solutions are nevertheless interesting 
in principle and as types. 

Every organization of salvation by a compulsory 
and universalist institution of grace feels responsible 
before God for the souls of everyone, or at least of 
all the men entrusted to it. Such an institution will 
therefore feel entitled, and in duty bound, to oppose 
with ruthless force any danger through misguidance 
in faith. It feels bound to promote the diffusion of its 
saving means of grace. 

When salvation aristocracies are charged by the 
command of their God to tame the world of sin, for 
His glory, they give birth to the ‘crusader.’ Such 
was the case in Calvinism and, in a different form, in 
Islamism. At the same time, however, salvation 
aristocracies separate “holy” or “just” wars from 
other, purely secular, and therefore profoundly de- 
valued, wars. The just war is engaged in for the sake 
of executing God’s commandment, or for the sake 
of faith, which in some sense always means a war of 
religion. Therefore, salvation aristocracies reject the 
compulsion to participate in those wars of the poli- 
tical authorities which are not clearly established as 
holy wars corresponding to God’s will, that is, wars 
not affirmed by one’s own conscience. The victori- 
ous army of Cromwell’s Saints acted in this way 
when it took a stand against compulsory military 
service. Salvation aristocracies prefer mercenary 
armies to compulsory service. In case men violate 
God’s will, especially on behalf of the faith, the 
faithful draw conclusions in favor of: an active re- 
ligious revolution, by virtue of the sentence that one 
should obey God rather than man. ; 

Churchly Lutheranism, for instance, has taken 
the very opposite stand, It has rejected the crusade 
and the right to active resistance against any secular 
coercion in matters of faith; it has considered such 
coercion an arbitrary wilfulness, which entangles 
salvation in the pragmatism of violence. In this field 
Lutheranism has known only passive resistance. It 
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has, however, accepted obedience to secular author- 
ity as unobjectionable, even when this authority has 
given the order for war, because the responsibility 
for war is on the secular authority and not on the 
individual and because the ethical autonomy of the 
secular authority, in contrast to the inwardly univer- 
salist (Catholic) institution of grace, was recog- 
nized. The insertion of mystic religiosity peculiar to 
Luther’s personal Christianity stopped short of 
drawing the full conclusions in this matter. 

The religious virtuosos’ genuinely mystic and 
charismatic search for salvation has naturally and 
everywhere been apolitical or anti-political in na- 
ture. Such quests for salvation have readily recog- 
nized the autonomy of the temporal order, but they 
have done so only in order to infer consistently its 
radically diabolical character, or at least to take 
that standpoint of absolute indifference in the face 
of the world which has been expressed in the sen- 
tence: “Render unto Caesar the things which are 
Caesar’s” (for what is the relevance of these things 
for salvation?). 

The widely varying empirical stands which his- 
torical religions have taken in the face of political 
action have been determined by the entanglement 
of religious organizations in power interests and in 
struggles for power, by the always unavoidable col- 
lapse of even the highest states of tension with the 
world in favor of compromises and relativities, by 
the usefulness and the use of religious organizations 
for the political taming of the masses and, espe- 
cially, by the need of the powers-that-be for the re- 
ligious consecration of their legitimacy. As we may 
see from history, almost all the platforms of reli- 
gious organizations have been religiously relative so 
far as sacred values, ethical rationality, and lawful 
autonomy are concerned. In practice, the most im- 
portant type of these relative forms has been the 
“organic” social ethics. This type has been diffused 
in many forms and its conception of vocational 
work has been, in principle, the most important con- 
trast to the idea of “calling,” as found in inner- 
worldly asceticism. 

Organic social’ ethics, where religiously sub- 
structured, stands on the soil of ““brotherliness,” but, 
in contrast to mystic and acosmic love, is dominated 
by a cosmic, rational demand for brotherliness. Its 
point of departure is the experience of the inequal- 
ity of religious charisma. The very fact that the holy 
should be accessible only to some and not to all is 
unbearable to organic social ethics. It therefore at- 
tempts to synthesize this inequality of charismatic 
qualifications with secular stratification by status, 
into a cosmos of God-ordained services which are 
specialized in function. Certain tasks are given to 
every individual and every group according to their 
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personal charisma and their social and economic 
position as determined by fate. As a rule, these tasks 
stand in the service of the realization of a condition 
which in spite of its compromise nature, is pleasing 
to God. This condition is interpreted as being at 
the same time utilitarian, social, and providential. 
In the face of the wickedness of the world, such a 
condition facilitates at least a relative taming of sin 
and of suffering; the preservation and salvation of 
as many souls as possible for the kingdom of God is 
thereby facilitated. We shall soon learn of a theodicy 
of far greater pathos, which the Indian doctrine of 
Kharma has imparted to the organic doctrine of so- 
ciety from the standpoint of redemptory pragma- 
tism oriented solely to the interests of the individual. 
Without this very special linkage, every organic 
social ethic unavoidably represents an accommoda- 
tion to the interests of the privileged strata of this 
world. At least that is the view of the radical, mysti- 
cal ethic of religious brotherliness. From the stand- 
point of inner-wordly asceticism, the organic ethic 
lacks the inward drive for an ethical and thorough 
rationalization of individual life. In such matters, it 
has no premium for the rational and methodological 
patterning of personal life in the interest of the 
individual’s own salvation. 

The organic pragmatism of salvation must con- 
sider the redemptory aristocracy of inner-worldly 
asceticism, with its rational depersonalization of life 
orders, as the hardest form of lovelessness and lack 
of brotherliness. It must consider the redemptory 
pragmatism of mysticism as a sublimated and, in 
truth, unbrotherly indulgence of the mystic’s own 
charisma. The mystic’s unmethodical and planless 
acosmism of love is viewed as a mere selfish means 
in the search for the mystic’s own salvation. Both 
inner-worldly asceticism and mysticism ultimately 
condemn the social world to absolute meaningless- 
ness, or at least they hold that God’s aims concern- 
ing the social world are utterly incomprehensible. 
The rationalism of religious and organic doctrines 
of society cannot stand up under this idea; for it 
seeks to comprehend the world as an at least rela- 
tively rational cosmos in spite of all its wickedness, 
the world is held to bear at least traces of the divine 
plan of salvation. For the absolute charisma of 
virtuoso religiosity, this relativization is indeed ob- 
jectionable and estranged from the holy. 

As economic and rational political actions follow 
laws of their own, so every other rational action 
within the world remains inescapably bound to 
worldly conditions. These conditions are remote 
from brotherliness and must serve as means Or as 
ends of rational action. Hence all rational action 
somehow comes to stand in tension with the ethic 
of brotherliness, and carries within itself a pro- 
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found tension. For there seems to exist no means 
of deciding even the very first question: Where, in 
the individual case, can the ethical value of an act 
be determined In terms of success, or in terms of 
some intrinsic value of the act per se? The question 
is whether and to what extent the responsibility of 
the actor for the results sanctifies the means, or 
whether the value of the actor’s intention justifies 
him in rejecting the responsibility for the outcome, 
whether to pass on the results of the act to God or 
to the wickedness and foolishness of the world 
which are permitted by God. The absolutist sub- 
limation of religious ethic will incline men towards 
the latter alternative: “The Christian does right and 
leaves success to God.” Jn this, however, the actor’s 
own conduct when it is really consistent, and not 
the lawful autonomy of the world, is condemned 
as irrational in its effects. Theoretically this is most 
consistently carried through in the Bhagavad-Gita, 
as we shall see. In the face of this, a sublimated and 
thoroughgoing search for salvation may lead to an 
acosmism increasing to the point where it rejects 
purposive-rational action per se, and hence, all 
action in terms of means-ends relations, for it con- 
siders them tied to worldly things and thus 
estranged from God. We shall see how this has 
occurred with varying consistency, from the Bibli- 
cal parable of the lilies in the field to the more 
principled formulations, for instance, of Buddhism. 

The organic ethic of society is everywhere an 
eminently conservative power and hostile to revolu- 
tion. Under certain conditions, however, revolu- 
tionary consequences may follow from a genuine 
virtuoso religiosity. Naturally, this occurs only 
when the pragmatism of force, calling forth more 
force and leading merely to changes in personnel, 
or at best to changes in methods of ruling by force, 
is not recognized as a permanent quality of the 
creaturely. According to the coloration of the vir- 
tuoso religion, its revolutionary turn may in prin- 
ciple assume two forms. One form springs from 
inner-worldly asceticism, wherever this asceticism 
is capable of opposing an absolute and divine “nat- 
ural law” to the creaturally, wicked, and empirical 
orders of the world. It then becomes a religious 
duty to realize this divine natural law, according to 
the sentence that one must obey God rather than 
men, which in some sense holds for all rational 
religions. The genuine Puritan revolutions, whose 
counterparts can be found elsewhere, are typical. 
This attitude absolutely corresponds to the obliga- 
tion to crusade. 

It is a different matter with the mystic. The psy- 
chological turn from possession of God to posses- 
sion by God is always possible and with the mystic 
it is consummated. This is meaningful and possible 
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when eschatological expectations of an immediate 
beginning and of the millennium of acosmic 
brotherliness are flaming up, hence, when the belief 
is dropped that an everlasting tension exists between 
the world and the irrational metaphysical realm of 
salvation. The mystic then turns into a savior and 
prophet. The commands, however, which he enun- 
ciates have no rational character. As products of 
his charisma, they are revelations of a concrete 
sort and the radical rejection of the world easily 
turns into radical anomism. The commands of the 
world do not hold for the man who is assured in his 
obsession with God: ‘rdvra po e€eorw.’ All chiliasm, 
up to the revolution of the Anabaptists, rested 
somehow upon this substructure. For him who “pos- 
sesses God” and is thereby saved, the manner of 
action is without significance for salvation. We shall 
find that similar states hold in the case of the 
Indian djivanmukhti. 


The Esthetic Sphere 


The religious ethic of brotherliness stands in dy- 
namic tension with any purposive-rational conduct 
that follows its own laws. In no less degree, this 
tension occurs between the religious ethic and “this- 
worldly” life-forces, whose character is essentially 
non-rational or basically anti-rational. Above all, 
there is tension between the ethic of religious 
brotherliness and the spheres of esthetic and erotic 
life. 

Magical religiosity stands in a most intimate re- 
lation to the esthetic sphere. Since its beginnings, 
religion has been an inexhaustible fountain of op- 
portunities for artistic creation, on the one hand, 
and of stylizing through traditionalization, on the 
other. This is shown in a variety of objects and 
processes: in idols, icons, and other religious arti- 
facts; in the stereotyping of magically proved forms, 
which is a first step in the overcoming of naturalism 
by a fixation of “style”; in music as a means of 
ecstasy, exorcism, or apotropaic magic; in sorcerers 
as holy singers and dancers; in magically proved 
and therefore magically stereotyped tone relations 
—the earliest preparatory stages in the develop- 
ment of tonal systems; in the magieally proved 
dance-step as one of the sources of rhythm and as 
an ecstasy technique; in temples and churches as 
the largest of all buildings, with the architectural 
task becoming stereotyped (and thus style-form- 
ing) as a consequence of purposes which are estab- 
lished once for all, and with the structural forms 
becoming stereotyped through magical efficacy; in 
paraments and church implements of all kinds 
which have served as objects of applied art. All 
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these processes and objects have been displayed in 
connection with the churches’ and temples’ wealth 
flowing from religious zeal. 

For the religious ethic of brotherliness, just as 
for a priori ethical rigorism, art as a carrier of mag- 
ical effects is not only devalued but even suspect. 
The sublimation of the religious ethic and the quest 
for salvation, on the one hand, and the evolution 
of the inherent logic of art, on the other, have 
tended to form an increasingly tense relation. All 
sublimated religions of salvation have focused upon 
the meaning alone, not upon the form, of the things 
and actions relevant for salvation. Salvation reli- 
gions have devalued form as contingent, as some- 
thing creaturely and distracting from meaning. On 
the part of art, however, the naive relation to the 
religious ethic of brotherliness can remain un- 
broken or can be repeatedly restored as long and 
as often as the conscious interest of the recipient 
of art is naively attached to the content and not to 
the form as such. The relationship between a reli- 
gious ethic and art will remain harmonious as far 
as resulting either from a charisma of “ability” 
(originally magic) or from spontaneous play. 

The development of intellectualism and the ra- 
tionalization of life change this situation. For under 
these conditions, art becomes a cosmos of more and 
more consciously grasped independent values which 
exist in their own right. Art takes over the function 
of a this-worldly salvation, no matter how this may 
be interpreted. It provides a salvation from the rou- 
tines of everyday life, and especially from the in- 
creasing pressures of theoretical and practical 
rationalism. 

With this claim to a redemptory function, art 
begins to compete directly with salvation religion. 
Every rational] religious ethic must turn against this 
inner-worldly, irrational salvation. For in religion’s 
eyes, such salvation is a realm of irresponsible in- 
dulgence and secret lovelessness. As a matter of 
fact, the refusal of modern men to assume respon- 
sibility for moral judgments tends to transform 
judgments of moral intent into judgments of taste 
(“in poor taste” instead of “reprehensible”). The 
inaccessibility of appeal from esthetic judgments 
excludes discussion. This shift from the moral to 
the esthetic evaluation of conduct is a common 
characteristic of intellectualist epochs; it results 
partly from subjectivist needs and partly from the 
fear of appearing narrow-minded in a traditionalist 
and Philistine way. 

The ethical norm and its “universal validity” 
create a community, at least in so far as an indi- 
vidual might reject the act of another on moral 
grounds and yet still face it and participate in the 
common life. Knowing his own creaturely weak- 
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ness, the individual places himself under the com- 
mon norm. In contrast with this ethical attitude, the 
escape from the necessity of taking a stand on 
tational, ethical grounds by resorting to esthetic 
evaluations may very well be regarded by salvation 
religion as a very base form of unbrotherliness. To 
the creative artist, however, as well as to the esthet- 
ically excited and receptive mind, the ethical norm 
as such may easily appear as a coercion of their 
genuine creativeness and innermost selves. 

The most irrational form of religious behavior, 
the mystic experience, is in its innermost being not 
only alien but hostile to all form. Form is unfortu- 
nate and inexpressible to the mystic because he 
believes precisely in the experience of exploding 
all forms, and hopes by this to be absorbed into the 
“All-oneness” which lies beyond any kind of deter- 
mination and form. For him the indubitable psy- 
chological affinity of profoundly shaking experi- 
ences in art and religion can only be a symptom 
of the diabolical nature of art. Especially music, 
the most “inward” of all the arts, can appear in its 
purest form of instrumental music as an irrespon- 
sible Ersatz for primary religious experience. The 
internal logic of instrumental music as a realm not 
living “within” appears as a deceptive pretension to 
religious experience. The well-known stand of the 
Council of Trent may in part have stemmed from 
this sentiment. Art becomes an “idolatry,” a com- 
peting power, and a deceptive bedazzlement; and 
the images and the allegory of religious subjects 
appear as blasphemy. 

In empirical, historical reality, this psychological 
affinity between art and religion has led to ever- 
renewed alliances, which have been quite significant 
for the evolution of art. The great majority of re- 
ligions have in some manner entered such alliances. 
The more they wished to be universalist mass reli- 
gions and were thus directed to emotional propa- 
ganda and mass appeals, the more systematic were 
their alliances with art. But all genuine virtuoso 
religions have remained very coy when confronting 
art, as a consequence of the inner structure of the 
contradiction between religion and art. This holds 
true for virtuoso religiosity in its active asceticist 
bent as well as in its mystical turn. The more reli- 
gion has emphasized either the supra-worldliness of 
its God or the other-worldliness of salvation, the 
more harshly has art been refuted. 


The Erotic Sphere 


The brotherly ethic of salvation religion is in pro- 
found tension with the greatest irrational force of 
life: sexual love. The more sublimated sexuality is, 
and the more principled and relentlessly consistent 
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the salvation ethic of brotherhood is, the sharper 
is the tension between sex and religion. 

Originally the relation of sex and religion was 
very intimate. Sexual intercourse was very fre- 
quently part of magic orgiasticism or was an unin- 
tended result of orgiastic excitement. The founda- 
tion of the Skoptsy (Castrators) sect in Russia 
evolved from an attempt to do away with the sexual 
result of the orgiastic dance (radjeny) of the Chlyst, 
which was evaluated as sinful. Sacred harlotry has 
had nothing whatsoever to do with an alleged 
“primitive promiscuity,” it has usually been a sur- 
vival of magical orgiasticism in which every ec- 
stasy was considered “holy.” And profane hetero- 
sexual, as well as homosexual, prostitution is very 
ancient and often rather sophisticated. (The train- 
ing of tribades occurs among so-called aborigines.) 

The transition from such prostitution to legally 
constituted marriage is full of all sorts of inter- 
mediary forms. Conceptions of marriage as an 
economic arrangement for providing security for 
the wife and legal inheritance for the child; as an 
institution which is important (because of the death 
sacrifices of the descendants) for destiny in the 
beyond; and as important for the begetting of chil- 
dren—these conceptions of marriage are pre-pro- 
phetic and universal. They therefore have had 
nothing to do with asceticism as such. And sexual 
life, per se, has had its ghosts and gods as has every 
other function. 

A certain tension between religion and sex came 
to the fore only with the temporary cultic chastity 
of priests. This rather ancient chastity may well 
have been determined by the fact that from the 
point of view of the strictly stereotyped ritual of 
the regulated community cult, sexuality was readily 
considered to be specifically dominated by demons. 
Furthermore, it was no accident that subsequently 
the prophetic religions, as well as the priest-con- 
trolled life orders, have, almost without significant 
exception, regulated sexual intercourse in favor of 
marriage. The contrast of all rational regulation of 
life with magical orgiasticism and all sorts of irra- 
tional frenzies is expressed in this fact. 

The tension of religion and sex has been aug- 
mented by evolutionary factors on both sides. On 
the side of sexuality the tension has led through 
sublimation into “eroticism,” and therewith into 
a consciously cultivated, and hence, a non-routin- 
ized sphere. Sex has been non-routinized not 
solely or necessarily in the sense of being estranged 
from conventions, for eroticism is a contrast to the 
sober naturalism of the peasant. And it was pre- 
cisely eroticism which the conventions of knight- 
hood usually made the object of regulation. These 
conventions, however, chracteristically regulated 
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eroticism by veiling the natural and organic basis 
of sexuality. 

The extraordinary quality of eroticism has con- 
sisted precisely in a gradual turning away from the 
naive naturalism of sex. The reason and significance 
of this evolution, however, involve the universal 
rationalization and intellectualization of culture. 
We wish to present, in a few sketches, the phases 
of this development. We shall proceed with exam- 
ples from the Occident. 

The total being of man has now been alienated 
from the organic cycle of peasant life; life has been 
increasingly enriched in cultural content, whether 
this content is evaluated as intellectually or other- 
wise supra-individual. All this has worked, through 
the estrangement of life-value from that which is 
merely naturally given, toward a further enhance- 
ment of the special position of eroticism. Eroticism 
was raised into the sphere of conscious enjoyment 
(in the most sublime sense of the term). Neverthe- 
less, indeed because of this elevation, eroticism ap- 
peared to be like a gate into the most irrational 
and thereby real kernel of life, as compared with 
the mechanisms of rationalization. The degree and 
the manner in which a value-emphasis was thus 
placed upon eroticism as such has varied enor- 
mously throughout history. 

To the unrestrained feelings of a warriordom, 
the possession of and the fight for women has 
ranked about equally with the fight for treasure and 
the conquest of power. At the time of pre-classic 
Hellenism, in the period of knighthood romance, 
an erotic disappointment could be considered by 
Archilochos as a significant experience of lasting 
relevance, and the capture of a woman could be 
considered the incomparable incident of a heroic 
war. 

The tragedians knew sexual love as a genuine 
power of destiny, and their lore incorporated lin- 
gering echoes of the myths. On the whole, however, 
a woman, Sappho, remained unequalled by man in 
the capacity for erotic feeling. The classic Hellenic 
period of the Hoplite army, conceived of erotic 
matters in a relatively and unusually sober manner. 
As all their self-revelations prove, these men were 
even more sober than the educated stratum of the 
Chinese. Yet it is not true that this pegiod did not 
know the deadly earnestness of sexual love. Rather, 
the contrary was characteristic of Hellenic ‘love. 
We should remind ourselves—despite Aspasia— 
of Pericles’ speech and finally of the well-known 
statement of Demosthenes. 

To the exclusively masculine character of this 
epoch of “democracy,” the treatment of erotic 
experience with women as “‘life-fate’—to speak in 
our vocabulary—would have appeared as almost 
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sophomoric and sentimental. The “comrade,” the 
boy, was the object demanded with all the cere- 
mony of love, and this fact stood precisely in the 
center of Hellenic culture. Thus, with all its ‘mag- 
nificence, Plato’s eros is nevertheless a strongly 
tempered feeling. The beauty of Bacchian passion 
as such was not an official component of this rela- 
tion. 

The possibility of problems and of tragedy of a 
principled character came about in the erotical 
sphere, at first, through certain demands for re- 
sponsibility, which, in the Occident, stem from 
Christianity. However, the value-accentuation of 
the erotic sensation as such evolved primarily and 
before all else under the cultural conditioning of 
feudal notions of honor. This happened by a carry- 
ing over of the symbols of knightly vassalship into 
the erotically sublimated sexual relation. Eroticism 
was given a value-accent most frequently when, 
during the fusion of vassalship and erotic relations, 
there occurred a combination with crypto-erotic re- 
ligiosity, or directly with asceticism as during the 
Middle Ages. The troubadour love of the Christian 
Middle Ages is known to have been an erotic serv- 
ice of vassals. It was not oriented towards girls, but 
exclusively towards the wives of other men; it in- 
volved (in theory!) abstentious love nights and a 
casuistic code of duties. Therewith began the “pro- 
bation” of the man, not before his equals but in 
the race of the erotic interest of the “lady.” 

The conception of the “lady” was constituted 
solely and precisely by virtue of her judging func- 
tion. The masculinity of Hellenism is in strict con- 
trast to this relation of the vassal to the “lady.” 

A further enhancement of the specifically sensa- 
tional character of eroticism developed with the 
transition from the conventions of the Renaissance 
to the increasingly non-military intellectualism of 
salon culture. Despite the great differences between 
the conventions of Antiquity and the Renaissance, 
the latter were essentially masculine and agonistic; 
in this respect, they were closely related to antiq- 
uity. This was due to the fact that by the time of 
the Cortegiano and of Shakespeare, the Renais- 
sance conventions had cast off the asceticism of 
Christian knighthood. 

Salon culture rested upon the conviction that 
inter-sexual conversation is valuable as a creative 
power. The overt or latent erotic sensation and the 
agonistic probation of the cavalier before the lady 
became an indispensable means of stimulating this 
conversation. Since the Lettres Portugaises, the 
actual love problems of women became a specific 
intellectual market value, and feminine love cor- 
respondence became “‘literature.” 

The last accentuation of the erotical sphere oc- 


curred in terms of intellectualist cultures. It oc- 
curred where this sphere collided with the unavoid- 
ably ascetic trait of the vocational specialist type of 
man. Under this tension between the erotic sphere 
and rational everyday life, specifically extramarital 
sexual life, which had been removed from everyday 
affairs, could appear as the only tie which still linked 
man with the natural fountain of all life. For man 
had now been completely emancipated from the 
cycle of the old, simple, and organic existence of 
the peasant. 

A tremendous value emphasis on the specific 
sensation of an inner-worldly salvation from ration- 
alization thus resulted. A joyous triumph over 
rationality corresponded in its radicalism with the 
unavoidable and equally radical rejection by an 
ethics of any kind of other- or supra-worldly salva- 
tion. For such ethics, the triumph of the spirit over 
the body should find its climax precisely here, and 
sexual life could even gain the character of the 
only and the ineradicable connection with animal- 
ity. But this tension between an inner-worldly and 
an other-worldly salvation from rationality must 
be sharpest and most unavoidable precisely where 
the sexual sphere is systematically prepared for a 
highly valued erotic sensation. This sensation re- 
interprets and glorifies all the pure animality of the 
relation, whereas the religion of salvation assumes 
the character of a religion of love, brotherhood, 
and neighborly love. 

Under these conditions, the erotic relation seems 
to offer the unsurpassable peak of the fulfilment of 
the request for love in the direct fusion of the souls 
of one to the other. This boundless giving of one- 
self is as radical as possible in its opposition to all 
functionality, rationality, and generality. It is dis- 
played here as the unique meaning which one 
creature in his irrationality has for another, and 
only for this specific other. However, from the point 
of view of eroticism, this meaning, and with it the 
value-content of the relation itself, rests upon the 
possibility of a communion which is felt as a com- 
plete unification, as a fading of the “thou.” It is so 
overpowering that it is interpreted “symbolically”: 
as a sacrament. The lover realizes himself to be 
rooted in the kernel of the truly living, which is 
eternally inaccessible to any rational endeavor. He 
knows himself to be freed from the cold skeleton 
hands of rational orders, just as completely as from 
the banality of everyday routine. This conscious- 
ness of the lover rests upon the ineffaceability and 
inexhaustibleness of his own experience. The ex- 
perience is by no means communicable and in this 
respect it is equivalent to the “having” of the 
mystic. This is not only due to the intensity of the 
lover’s experience, but to the immediacy of the 
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possessed reality. Knowing “life itself” joined to 
him, the lover stands opposite what is for him the 
objectless experiences of the mystic, as if he were 
facing the fading light of an unreal sphere. 

As the knowing love of the mature man stands to 

the passionate enthusiasm of the youth, so stands 
the deadly earnestness of this eroticism of intel- 
lectualism to chivalrous love. In contrast to chival- 
rous love, this mature love of intellectualism re- 
affirms the natural quality of the sexual sphere, but 
it does so consciously, as an embodied creative 
power. 
_ A principled ethic of religious brotherhood is 
radically and antagonistically opposed to all this. 
From the point of view of such an ethic, this 
inner, earthly sensation of salvation by mature love 
rompetes in the sharpest possible way with the de- 
devotion of a mystical bursting of individuation, 
of an ethically rational order of God, or with the 
devotion of a mystical bursting of individuation, 
which alone appear “genuine” to the ethic of 
brotherhood. 

Certain psychological interrelations of both 
spheres sharpen the tension between religion and 
sex. The highest eroticism stands psychologically 
and physiologically in a mutually substitutive rela- 
tion with certain sublimated forms of heroic piety. 
In opposition to the rational, active asceticism 
which rejects the sexual as irrational, and which is 
felt by eroticism to be a powerful and deadly 
enemy, this substitutive relationship is oriented 
especially to the mystic’s union with God. From 
this relation there follows the constant threat of a 
deadly sophisticated revenge of animality, or of an 
unmediated slipping from the mystic realm of God 
into the realm of the All-Too-Human. This psy- 
chological affinity naturally increases the antagon- 
ism of inner meanings between eroticism and 
religion. 

From the point of view of any religious ethic of 
brotherhood, the erotic relation must remain at- 
tached, in a certain sophisticated measure, to bru- 
tality. The more sublimated it is, the more brutal. 
Unavoidably, it is considered to be a relation of 
conflict. This conflict is not only, or even pre- 
dominantly, jealousy and the will to possession, 
excluding third ones. It is far more the most intim- 
ate coercion of the soul of the less brutal partner. 
This coercion exists because it is never noticed by 
the partners themselves. Pretending to be the most 
humane devotion, it is a sophisticated enjoyment 
of oneself in the other. No consummated erotic 
communion will know itself to be founded in any 
way other than through a mysterious destination 
for one another: fate, in this highest sense of the 


word. Thereby, it will know itself to be “legiti- 
mized” (in an entirely amoral sense). 

But, for salvation religion, this “fate” is nothing 
but the purely fortuitous flaming up of passion. The 
thus established pathological obsession, idiosyn- 
crasy, and shifting of perspectives and of every ob- 
jective justice must appear to salvation religion as 
the most complete denial of all brotherly love and 
of bondage to God. The euphoria of the happy 
lover is felt to be “goodness”; it has a friendly urge 
to poeticize all the world with happy features or to 
bewitch all the world in a naive enthusiasm for the 
diffusion of happiness. And always it meets with 
the cool mockery of the genuinely religiously 
founded and radical ethic of brotherhood. The psy- 
chologically most thorough portions of Tolstoi’s 
early work may be cited in this connection. In the 
eyes of this ethic, the most sublimated eroticism is 
the counter-pole of all religiously oriented brotherli- 
ness, in these aspects: it must necessarily be exclu- 
sive in its inner core; it must be subjective in the 
highest imaginable sense; and it must be absolutely 
incommunicable. 

All this, of course, is quite apart from the fact 
that the passionate character of eroticism as such 
appears to the religion of brotherhood as an un- 
dignified loss of self-control and as the loss of 
orientation towards either the rationality and wis- 
dom of norms willed by God or the mystic “having” 
of godliness. However, for eroticism, genuine “pas- 
sion” per se constitutes the type of beauty, and its 
rejection is blasphemy. 

For psychological reasons and in accordance 
with its meaning, the erotic frenzy stands in unison 
only with the orgiastic and charismatic form of 
religiosity. This form is, however, in a special sense, 
inner-worldly. The acknowledgment of the act of 
marriage, of the copula carnalis, as a “sacrament” 
of the Catholic Church is a concession to this senti- 
ment, Eroticism enters easily into an unconscious 
and unstable relation of surrogateship or fusion 
with other-worldly and extraordinary mysticism. 
This occurs with very sharp inner tension between 
eroticism and mysticism. It occurs because they 
are psychologically substitutive. Out of this fusion 
the collapse into orgiasticism follows very readily. 

Inner-worldly and rational asceticisnm( vocational 
asceticism) can accept only the rationally regylated 
marriage. This type of marriage is accepted as one 
of the divine ordinations given to man as a creature 
who is hopelessly wretched by virtue of his “con- 
cupiscence.” Within this divine order it is given to 
man to live according to the rational purposes laid 
down by it and only according to them: to procreate 
and to rear children, and mutually to further one 
another in the state of grace. This inner-worldly 
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‘ational asceticism must reject every sophistication 
of the sexual into eroticism as idolatry of the worst 
kind. In its turn, this asceticism gathers the primal, 
naturalist, and uwnsublimated sexuality of the peas- 
ant into a rational order of man as creature. All 
elements of “passion,” however, are then consid- 
ered as residues of the Fall. According to Luther, 
God, in order to prevent worse, peeks at and is 
lenient with these elements of passion. The other- 
worldly rational asceticism (active asceticism of 
the monk) also rejects these passionate elements, 
and with them all sexuality, as a diabolic power 
endangering salvation. The ethic of the Quakers 
(as it is displayed in William Penn’s letters to his 
wife) may well have achieved a genuinely humane 
interpretation of the inner and religious values of 
marriage. In this respect the Quaker ethic went be- 
yond the rather gross Lutheran interpretation of 
the meaning of marriage. 

From a purely inner-worldly point of view, only 
the linkage of marriage with the thought of ethical 
responsibility for one another—hence a category 
heterogeneous to the ‘purely erotic sphere—can 
carry the sentiment that something unique and su- 
preme might be embodied in marriage; that it might 
be the transformation of the feeling of a love which 
is conscious of responsibility throughout all the 
nuances of the organic life process, “up to the 
pianissimo of old age,” and a mutual granting of 
oneself to another and the becoming indebted to 
each other (in Goethe’s sense). Rarely does life 
grant such value in pure form. He to whom it is 
given may speak of fate’s fortune and grace—not 
of his own “merit.” 


The Intellectual Sphere 


The rejection of all naive surrender to the most 
intensive ways of experiencing existence, artistic 
and erotical, is as such only a negative attitude. 
But it is obvious that such rejection could increase 
the force with which energies flow into rational 
achievement, both.the ethical as well as the purely 
intellectual. It must be noted, however, that the 
self-conscious tension of religion is greatest and 
most principled where religion faces the sphere of 
intellectual knowledge. 

There is a unity in the realm of magic and in the 
purely magical image of the world, as we have noted 
in the case cf Chinese thought. A far-going and 
mutual recognition is also possible between religion 
and purely metaphysical speculation, although as 
a rule this speculation easily leads to skepticism. 
Religion, therefore, frequently considers purely 
empirical research, including that of natural sci- 
ence, as more reconcilable to religious interests 


than it does philosophy. This is the case above all 
in ascetic Protestantism. 

The tension between religion and intellectual 
knowledge definitely comes to the fore wherever 
rational, empirical knowledge has consistently 
worked through to the disenchantment of the world 
and its transformation into a causal mechanism. 
For then science encounters the claims of the ethi- 
cal postulate that the world is a God-ordained, and 
hence somehow meaningfully and ethically ori- 
ented, cosmos. In principle, the empirical as well 
as the mathematically oriented view of the world 
develops refutations of every intellectual approach 
which in any way asks for a “meaning” of inner- 
worldly occurrences. Every increase of rationalism 
in empirical science increasingly pushes religion 
from the rational into the irrational realm; but only 
today does religion become the irrational or anti- 
rational supra-human power. The extent of con- 
sciousness or of consistency in the experience of 
this contrast, however, varies widely. Athanasius 
won out with his formula—completely absurd when 
viewed rationally—in his struggle against the ma- 
jority of the Hellenic philosophers of the time; it 
does not seem inconceivable, as has been said, that 
among other reasons he really wanted to compel 
them expressly to make the intellectual sacrifice and 
to fix a limit to rational discussion. Soon afterwards, 
however, the Trinity itself was rationally argued 
and discussed. 

Because of this apparently irreconcilable tension, 
prophetic as well as priestly religions have re- 
peatedly stood in intimate relation with rational 
intellectualism. The less magic or merely contem- 
plative mysticism and the more “doctrine” a reli- 
gion contains, the greater is its need of rational 
apologetics. The sorcerers everywhere have been 
the typical keepers of myths and heroic sagas, be- 
cause they have participated in educating and train- 
ing young warriors in order to awaken them for 
heroic ecstasy and heroic regeneration. From them 
the priesthood, as the only agents capable of con- 
serving tradition, took over the training of youth 
in the law and often also in purely administrative 
technologies, and, above all, in writing and in cal- 
culus. The more religion became book-religion and 
doctrine, the more literary it became and the more 
efficacious it was in provoking rational lay-thinking, 
freed of priestly control. From the thinking laymen, 
however, emerged the prophets, who were hostile 
to priests; as well as the mystics, who searched 
salvation independently of priests and sectarians; 
and finally the skeptics and philosophers, who were 
hostile to faith. 

A rationalization of priestly apologetics reacted 
against all of these developments. Anti-religious 
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skepticism, per se, was represented in China, in 
Egypt, in the Vedas, in post-exilic Jewish literature. 
In principle, it was just as it is today; almost no 
new arguments have been added. Therefore, the 
central question of power for the priesthood became 
the monopolization of the education of youth. 

With the increasing rationalization of political 
administration, the power of the priesthood could 
increase. In the early times of Egypt and Babylon, 
the priesthood alone procured the scribes for the 
state. It was the same for the medieval prince when 
administration based on documents began. Of the 
great systems of pedagogy, only Confucianism and 
that of Mediterranean Antiquity have known how 
to escape the power of priesthood. The former 
succeeded by virtue of its powerful state bureauc- 
racy the latter through the absolute lack of bureau- 
cratic administration. With the elimination of 
priests from education, priestly religion itself was 
eliminated in these cases. With these exceptions, 
however, the priesthoods have regularly furnished 
and controlled the personnel of schools. 

It has not only been these genuinely priestly in- 
terests that have made for ever-renewed connec- 
tions between religion and intellectualism. It has 
also been the inward compulsion of the rational 
character of religious ethics and the specifically 
intellectualist quest for salvation. In effect, every 
religion in its psychological and intellectual sub- 
structure and in its practical conclusions has taken 
a different stand towards intellectualism, without 
however allowing the ultimate inward tension to 
disappear. For the tension rests on the unavoidable 
disparity among ultimate forms of images of the 
world. 

There is absolutely no “unbroken” religion work- 
ing as a vital force which is not compelled at some 
point to demand the credo non quod, sed quia 
absurdum—the “sacrifice of the intellect.” 

It is hardly necessary and it would be impossible 
to treat in detail the stages of the tension between 
religion and intellectual knowledge. Redemptory 
religion defends itself against the attack of the 
self-sufficient intellect. It does so, of course, in the 
most principled fashion, by raising the claim that 
religious knowledge moves in a different sphere and 
that the nature and meaning of religious knowledge 
is entirely different from the accomplishments of 
the intellect. Religion claims to offer an ultimate 
stand toward the world by virtue of a direct grasp 
of the world’s “meaning.” It does not claim to offer 
intellectual knowledge concerning what is or what 
should be. It claims to unlock the meaning of the 
world not by means of the intellect but by virtue of 
a charisma of illumination. This charisma is said 
to be imparted only to those who make use of the 
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respective technique and free themselves from the 
misleading and deceptive surrogates which are 
given out as knowledge by the confused impressions 
of the senses and the empty abstractions of the 
intellect. Religion believes that these are in truth 
irrelevant for salvation. By freeing himself from 
them, a religious man is said to make himself ready 
for the reception of the all-important grasp of the 
meaning of the world and of his own existence. 
In all the endeavors of philosophy to make this 
ultimate meaning, and the (practical) stand which 
follows from grasping, demonstrable redemptory 
religion will see nothing but the intellect’s desire to 
escape its own lawful autonomy. The same view is 
held of philosophical attempts to gain any intuitive 
knowledge, which, although concerned with the 
“being” of things, has a dignity which principally 
differs from that of religious knowledge. Above all, 
religion sees all this as a specific product of the very 
rationalism that intellectualism, by these endeavors, 
would very much like to escape. 

Salvation religion, however, viewed from its own 
position, is to be blamed for equally inconsistent 
trespasses as soon as it surrenders the unassailable 
incommunicability of mystic experiences. If it is 
consistent, such religion can only have the means 
of bringing mystic experiences about as events; it 
has no means of adequately communicating and 
demonstrating them. Every attempt to influence 
the world must entice mystical religion to run this 
danger, as soon as the attempt assumes the character 
of propaganda. The same holds for every attempt 
to interpret the meaning of the universe rationally, 
but nevertheless the attempt has been made again 
and again. 

Religious postulates can come into conflict with 
the “world” from differing points of view, and the 
point of view involved is always of the greatest 
importance for the direction and for the way in 
which salvation will be striven for. At all times and 
in all places, the need for salvation—consciously 
cultivated as the substance of religiosity—has re- 
sulted from the endeavor of a systematic and 
practical rationalization of life’s realities. To be 
sure, this connection has been maintained with 
varying degrees of transparency: on this level, all 
religions have demanded as a specific, presupposi- 
tion that the course of the world be somehow 
meaningful, at least in so far as it touches‘upon 
the interests of men. As we have seen, this claim 
naturally emerged first as the customary problem 
of unjust suffering, and hence as the postulate of a 
just compensation for the unequal distribution of 
individual happiness in the world. From here, the 
claim has tended to progress step by step towards 
an ever-increasing devaluation of the world. For 
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the more intensely rational thought has seized upon 
the problem of a just and retributive compensation, 
the less an entirely inner-worldly solution could 
seem possible, and the less an other-worldly solution 
could appear probable or even meaningful. 

In so far as appearances show, the actual course 
of the world has been little concerned with this 
postulate of compensation. The ethically un- 
motivated inequality in the distribution of happiness 
and misery, for which a compensation has seemed 
conceivable, has remained irrational; and so has the 
brute fact that suffering exists. For the universal 
diffusion of suffering could only be replaced by 
another and still more irrational problem, the ques- 
tion of the origin of sin, which, according to the 
teaching of prophets and priests, is to explain suffer- 
ing as a punishment or as a means of discipline. A 
world created for the committing of sin must appear 
still less ethically perfect than a world condemned 
to suffering. In any case, the absolute imperfection 
of this world has been firmly established as an 
ethical postulate. And the futility of worldly things 
has seemed to be medningful and justified only in 
terms of this imperfection. Such justification, how- 
ever, could appear suitable for devaluating the 
world even further. For it was not only, or even 
primarily, the worthless which proved to be transi- 
tory. The fact that death and ruin, with their level- 
ing effects, overtake good men and good works, as 
well as evil ones, could appear to be a depreciation 
of precisely the supreme values of this world—once 
the idea of a perpetual duration of time, of an 
eternal God, and an eternal order had been con- 
ceived. In the face of this, values—and precisely 
the most highly cherished values—have been 
hallowed as being “timelessly” valid. Hence, the 
significance of their realization in “culture” has 
been stated to be independent of the temporal 
duration of their concretion. Thereupon the ethical 
rejection of the empirical world could be further 
intensified. For at this point onto the religious 
horizon could enter a train of thoughts of far greater 
significance than were the imperfection and futility 
of worldly things, because these ideas were fit to 
indict precisely the “cultural values” which usually 
rank highest. 

These values have borne the stigma of a deadly 
sin, of an unavoidable and specific burden of guilt. 
They have proved to be bound to the charisma of 
the mind or of taste. Their cultivation has seemed 
inevitably to presuppose modes of existence which 
run counter to the demand for brotherliness and 
which could only be adapted to this demand by self- 
deception. The barriers of education and of esthetic 
cultivation are the most intimate and the most in- 
superable of all status differences. Religious guilt 
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could now appear not only as an occasional con- 
comitant, but as an integral part of all culture, of 
all conduct in a civilized world, and finally, of all 
structured life in general. And thereby the ultimate 
values which this world offered have seemed bur- 
dened with the greatest guilt. 

Wherever the external order of the social com- 
munity has turned into the culture community of 
the state it obviously could be maintained only by 
brutal force, which was concerned with justice only 
nominally and occasionally and in any case only so 
far as reasons of state have permitted. This force 
has inevitably bred new deeds of violence against 
external and internal enemies; in addition, it has 
bred dishonest pretexts for such deeds. Hence it 
has signified an overt, or what must appear worse, 
a pharisaically veiled, absence of love. The routi- 
nized economic cosmos, and thus the rationally 
highest form of the provision of material goods 
which is indispensable for all worldly culture, has 
been a structure to which the absence of love is 
attached from the very root. All forms of activity 
in the structured world have appeared to be en- 
tangled in the same guilt. 

Veiled and sublimated brutality, idiosyncrasy 
hostile to brotherliness, as well as illusionist shifts 
of a just sense of proportion have inevitably accom- 
panied sexual love. The more powerfully the forces 
of sexual love are deployed the less they are noticed 
by the participants, and the more veiled they are 
in a Pharisaic way. Ethical religiosity has appealed 
to rational knowledge, which has followed its 
own autonomous and innerworldly norms. It has 
fashioned a cosmos of truths which no longer had 
anything to do with the systematic postulates of a 
rational religious ethic; with the result that the 
world as a cosmos must satisfy the demands of a 
religious ethic or evince some “meaning.” On the 
contrary, rational knowledge has had to reject this 
claim in principle. The cosmos of natural causality 
and the postulated cosmos of ethical, compensatory 
causality have stood in irreconcilable opposition. 

Science has created this cosmos of natural causal- 
ity and has seemed unable to answer with certainty 
the question of its own ultimate presuppositions. 
Nevertheless science, in the name of “intellectual 
integrity,” has come forward with the claim of 
representing the only possible form of a reasoned 
view of the world. The intellect, like all culture 
values, has created an aristocracy based on the pos- 
session of rational culture and independent of all 
personal ethical qualities of man. The aristocracy 
of intellect is hence an unbrotherly aristocracy. 
Worldly man has regarded this possession of culture 
as the highest good. In addition to the burden of 
ethical guilt, however, something has adhered to 
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this cultural value which was bound to depreciate 
it with still greater finality, namely, senselessness— 
if this cultural value is to be judged in terms of its 
own standards. 

The purely inner-worldly perfection of self of a 
man of culture, hence the ultimate value to which 
“culture” has seemed to be reducible, is meaning- 
less for religious thought. This follows for religious 
thought from the obvious meaninglessness of death, 
meaningless precisely when viewed from the inner- 
worldly standpoint. And under the very conditions 
of “culture,” senseless death has seemed only to put 
the decisive stamp upon the senselessness of life 
itself. 

The peasant, like Abraham, could die “satiated 
with life.” The feudal landlord and the warrior hero 
could do likewise. For both fulfilled a cycle of their 
existence beyond which they did not reach. Each 
in his way could attain an inner-worldly perfection 
as a result of the naive unambiguity of the substance 
of his life. But the “cultivated” man who strives for 
self-perfection, in the sense of acquiring or creating 
“cultural values,” cannot do this. He can become 
“weary of life” but he cannot become “satiated 
with life” in the sense of completing a cycle. For 
the perfectibility of the man of culture in principle 
progresses indefinitely, as do the cultural values. 
And the segment which the individual and passive 
recipient or the active co-builder can comprise in 
the course of a finite life becomes the more trifling 
the more differentiated and multiplied the cultural 
values and the goals for self-perfection become. 
Hence the harnessing of man into this external and 
internal cosmos of culture can offer the less likeli- 
hood that an individual would absorb either culture 
as a whole or what in any sense is “essential” in 
culture. Moreover there exists no definitive criterion 
for judging the latter. It thus becomes less and less 
likely that “culture” and the striving for culture can 
have any inner-worldly meaning for the individual. 

The “culture” of the individual certainly does not 
consist of the quantity of “cultural values” which 
he amasses; it consists of an articulated selection of 
culture values. But there is no guarantee that this 
selection has reached an end that would be mean- 
ingful to him at the “accidental” time of his death. 
He might even turn his back to life with an air of 
distinction: “I have enough—life has offered (or 
denied) all that made living worthwhile for me.” 
This proud attitude to the religion of salvation must 
appear as a disdainful blasphemy of the God- 
ordained ways of life and destinies. No redemption 
religion positively approves of “death by one’s own 
hand,” that is, a death which has been hallowed 
only by philosophies. 
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Viewed in this way, all “culture” appears as 
man’s emancipation from the organically prescribed 
cycle of natural life. For this very reason culture’s 
every step forward seems condemned to lead to an 
ever more devastating senselessness. The advance- 
ment of cultural values, however, seems to become 
a senseless hustle in the service of worthless, more- 
over self-contradictory, and mutually antagonistic 
ends. The advancement of cultural values appears 
the more meaningless the more it is made a holy 
task, a “calling.” 

Culture becomes ever more senseless as a locus 
of imperfection, of injustice, of suffering, of sin, 
of futility. For it is necessarily burdened with guilt, 
and its deployment and differentiation thus neces- 
sarily become ever more meaningless. Viewed from 
a purely ethical point of view, the world has to 
appear fragmentary and devalued in all those in- 
stances when judged in the light of the religious 
postulate of a divine “meaning” of existence. This 
devaluation results from the conflict between the 
rational claim and reality, between the rational 
ethic and the partly rational, and partly irrational 
values. With every construction of the specific 
nature of each special sphere existing in the world, 
this conflict has seemed to come to the fore ever 
more sharply and more insolubly. The need for 
“salvation” responds to this devaluation by becom- 
ing more other-worldly, more alienated from all 
structured forms of life, and, in exact parallel, by 
confining itself to the specific religious essence. 
This reaction is the stronger the more systematic 
the thinking about the “meaning” of the universe 
becomes, the more the external organization of the 
world is rationalized, and the more the conscious 
experience of the world’s irrational content is sub- 
limated. And not only theoretical thought, dis- 
enchanting the world, led to this course, but also 
the very attempt of religious ethics practically and 
ethically to rationalize the world. 

The specific intellectual and mystical attempts at 
salvation in the face of these tensions succumb in 
the end to the world dominion of unbrotherliness. 
On the one hand, their charisma is not accessible 
to everybody. Hence, in intent, mystical salvation 
definitely means aristocracy; it is an @ristocratic 
religiosity of redemption. And, in the midst of a 
culture that is rationally organized for a vocational 
workaday life, there is hardly any room for the 
cultivation of acosmic brotherliness, unless it is 
among strata who are economically carefree. Under 
the technical and social conditions of rational cul- 
ture, an imitation of the life of Buddha, Jesus, or 
Francis seems condemned to failure for purely ex- 
ternal reasons. 
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The Three Forms of Theodicy 


The individual redemption ethics of the past 
which have rejected the world have applied their 
rejection of the world at very different points of 
this purely rationally constructed scale. This has 
depended upon numerous concrete circumstances 
which cannot be ascertained by a theoretical 
typology. Besides these circumstances, a rational 
element has played its part, namely, the structure 
of a special theodicy. The metaphysical need 
responded to the awareness of existing and un- 
bridgeable tensions, and through theodicy it tried 
to find a common meaning in spite of all. 

Among the three types of theodicy we have al- 
ready designated as alone consistent, dualism could 
well serve this need. Dualism maintains that always 
the powers of light and truth, purity and goodness 
coexist and conflict with the powers of darkness 
and falsehood, impurity and evil. In the last anal- 
ysis this dualism is only a direct systematization of 
the magical pluralism of the spirits with their 
division of good (useful) and evil (harmful) spirits 
which represent the preliminary stages of the 
antagonism between deities and demons. 

Zoroastrism was the prophetic religiousness 
which realized this conception most consistently. 
Here dualism set out with the magical contrast 
between “clean” and “unclean.” All virtues and 
vices were integrated into this contrast. It involved 
renouncing the omnipotence of a god whose power 
was indeed limited by the existence of a great an- 
tagonist. The contemporary followers (the Parsees) 
have actually given up this belief because they 
could not endure this limitation of divine power. 
In the most consistent eschatology, the world of 
purity and the world of impurity, from the mix- 
ture of which the fragmentary empirical world 
emanated, separated again and again into two un- 
related realms. The more modern eschatological 
hope, however, makes the god of purity and benevo- 
lence triumph, just as Christianity makes the Savior 
triumph over the devil. This less consistent form 
of dualism is the popular, world-wide conception 
of heaven and hell, which restores God’s sov- 
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ereignty over the evil spirit who is His creature, 
and thereby believes that divine omnipotence is 
saved, But, willy-nilly, it must then, overtly or 
covertly, sacrifice some of the divine love. For if 
omniscience is maintained, the creation of a power 
of radical evil and the admission of sin, especially 
in communication with the eternity of hell’s punish- 
ments for one of God’s own and finite creatures 
and for finite sins, simply does not correspond to 
divine love. In that case, only a renunciation of 
benevolence is consistent. 

The belief in predestination realizes this renun- 
ciation, in fact and with full consistency. Man’s 
acknowledged incapacity to scrutinize the ways of 
God means that he renounces in a loveless clarity 
man’s accessibility to any meaning of the world. 
This renunciation brought all problems of this sort 
to an end. Outside of the circle of eminent virtuosos 
the belief in this consistency has not been per- 
manently endured. This was the case because the 
belief in predestination—in contrast to the belief 
in the irrational power of “fate’—-demands the 
assumption of a providential, and hence a somehow 
rational, destination of the condemned, not only to 
doom but to evil, while demanding the “punish- 
ment” of the condemned and therewith the applica- 
tion of an ethical category. 

We have dealt with the significance of the belief 
in predestination [elsewhere]. We shall deal with 
Zoroastrian dualism later, and only briefly—be- 
cause the number of the believers is small. It might 
be omitted entirely were it not for the influence of 
the Persian ideas of final judgment, as well as of 
the doctrine of demons and angels, upon late Juda- 
ism. Because of such influences, Zoroastrism is of 
considerable historical significance. 

The third form of theodicy which we are going 
to discuss was peculiar to the religiosity of Indian 
intellectuals. It stands out by virtue of its consist- 
ency as well as by its extraordinary metaphysical 
achievement: It unites virtuoso-like self-redemption 
by man’s own effort with universal accessibility of 
salvation, the strictest rejection of the world with 
organic social ethics, and contemplation as the 
paramount path to salvation with an inner-worldly 
vocational ethic. 
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9. Religion and Social Status 


BY MAX WEBER 


The Religion of the Peasantry 


THE FATE of the peasant is so intimately 
bound to nature, so deeply dependent upon organic 
processes and natural events, and economically so 
little adapted to rational systematization that, in 
general, he turns to religion only when he is 
threatened with enslavement or proletarianization 
through internal—fiscal or manorial—or external— 
political—powers. Both instances—first external 
threat, then opposition to manorial and simul- 
taneously urban powers, as was always the case in 
antiquity—pertained, for example, to the religion 
of the ancient Israelites. The oldest documents, 
especially the Song of Deborah, show that the 
struggle that had its center of gravity in the peasant 
confederations was directed against the town- 
dwelling Philistine and Canaanite land lords— 
knights fighting from iron chariots who were (as 
it was said of Goliath) “trained warriors from 
youth,” and who sought to render tribute from 
the peasants of the mountain slopes down which 
“milk and honey flow.” The confederations of the 
peasants are somewhat similar to those of the 
Aetolians, the Samnites, and the Swiss. They are 
also comparable to the Swiss to the degree that the 
great trade route from Egypt to the Euphrates 
created a situation having characteristics resembling 
those of Switzerland as a “thoroughfare state” 
(early money economy and cultural contact). That 
this struggle, just as the consolidation of the status 
groups and the expansion of the Mosaic Period, 
again and again took place under religious leaders 
in the name of Yahweh (Moschuach, Messiahs as 
the “judges,” such as Gideon and others like him, 
were called) was a combination of factors of great 
importance. By means of this relationship, a reli- 
gious pragmatism was introduced into the old 
peasant piety, which went beyond the level of the 
ordinary peasant cults. The cult of Yahweh, 
coupled with the Mosaic social laws, first became 
an intrinsically ethical religion in the polis of 
Jerusalem. As is shown by the social impact of the 
prophets, to be sure, this occurred under the in- 
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fluence of the social moralism of farming towns- 
men pitted against the urban landlords and money- 
holders and in the name of the Mosaic decrees 
for the reconciliation of status groups. Prophetic 
religions, however, are not specifically influenced 
by the peasantry. A typically plebian fate was co- 
responsible for the moralism of Hesiod, the first 
and only theologian of official Hellenic literature. 
But Hesiod certainly was not a typical “peasant.” 
The more deeply a cultural development is peasant- 
oriented—be it in the Occident in Rome, the Far 
East in India, or in the Near East in Egypt—the 
more profoundly traditional is the population in its 
orientation and the more the religion of the com- 
mon people lacks ethical rationalization. In the 
later Jewish and Christian religious developments, 
the peasant is either unconcerned with, or directly 
opposed to, rational ethical currents; in Judaism 
and in Christianity, such currents appear only in 
exceptional cases and then in communistic-revolu- 
tionary form. The puritanical Donatist sect in 
Romanized Africa—a province of the heaviest con- 
centration of land ownership, to be sure—seems to 
have been very widespread in peasant circles, but 
this is the only such example in antiquity. The 
Taborites, in as much as they came from peasant 
circles, as well as the proponents of the doctrine 
of “divine right” in the German peasant wars, the 
English radical petty peasant communists, and, 
above all, the Russian peasant sectarians regularly 
have agrarian communist starting points in more 
or less pronounced communal institutions. They 
are threatened with proletarianization and turn 
against the official church, at first in its capacities 
as collector of tithes and pillar of fiscal and 
manorial powers. Such an involvement with reli- 
gious demands is possible only on the basis of a 
pre-existing ethical religion containing: specific ex- 
pectations that can serve as connecting links to 
revolutionary doctrines of natural rights—the origin 
of which we shall treat subsequently. Such move- 
ments, however, did not originate in Asia, where 
a combination of religious expectations and revolu- 
tionary currents (in China) appears in a very 
different way and not essentially as a peasant move- 
ment. The peasants are very rarely the stratum that 
initially has had any kind of non-magical religion. 
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To be sure, to all appearances, the prophecy of 
Zoroaster appeals to (relative) rationalism in 
respect to ordered agricultural work and _ stock- 
breeding. It does this in opposition to the animal- 
torturing, orgiastic cults of false prophets—pre- 
sumably like the intoxication cults with the 
bacchanalian mutilation of cattle, which Moses 
combatted. Since Parsiism considered only cul- 
tivated land as magically “pure,” considered only 
agriculture, that is, as absolutely pleasing to God, 
it retained a pronouncedly agrarian and, in con- 
sequence, antiurban bent in its social ethics, even 
after profoundly transforming adaptations to the 
mundane world—which was contrasted to the 
original prophecy. In as much as Zoroastrianism 
activated economic interests for itself, these were 
initially more the interests of the princes and the 
landlords in their peasants’ ability to pay rents and 
perform services, than they were the interests of 
the peasants themselves. In general, the peasantry 
remains oriented to weather incantations and ani- 
mistic magic or ritualism, but when its orientation 
is based on an ethical religion it is a severely 
formalistic ethic of guid pro quo with God and 
priest. 


The Urban Location of Early Christian 
Religion 


The evaluation of the peasant as an individual 
who is particularly pious and pleasing to God isa 
thoroughly modern phenomenon. The very few 
exceptions to this include Zoroastrianism and iso- 
lated cases of opposition to city culture and its 
consequences, which are found among feudal- 
patriarchical groups and, conversely, intellectual, 
world-weary literati. None of the more significant 
religions of salvation in East Asia know anything 
of this. In Indian salvation religions, most com- 
pletely in Buddhism, the peasant is religiously sus- 
picious or directly tabooed (because of ahimsa, the 
prohibition on killing any living thing. Preprophetic 
Judaism is a religion that is still strong in peasant 
orientation. On the other hand, the post-exilic glori- 
fication of agriculture as the pleasure of God rep- 
resents a literary and patriarchical opposition to 
urban developments. At that time, true religion 
already had a different appearance and later on, 
during the time of the Pharisees, it was completely 
changed. Within the late Jewish communal piety of 
the Cherubim, “countryman” was identical with 
“sodless.” The non-city dweller was religiously, as 
well as politically, a second-class Jew. For accord- 
ing to Jewish ritual law—as well as Buddhist and 
Hindu—t was practically impossible to live a really 
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correct life as a peasant. The post-exilic theology, 
particularly that of the Talmud, has practical con- 
sequences that are directly in conflict with the needs 
of peasant life. The Zionist settlement of Palestine 
still, for example, confronts an absolute barrier in 
the late Jewish theology of the Sabbatical Year.* 
For this, the east-European rabbis—in an attitude 
which contrasts with the doctrinaire one of German 
orthodoxy—first had to construe a dispensation 
based on the assumption of a specific divine sanc- 
tion for this settlement. 

In early Christianity, the heathen was designated 
simply as “countryman” (paganus). Moreover, the 
churches of the Middle Ages, in their official doc- 
trine (Thomas Aquinas) treated the peasant basi- 
cally as a Christian of inferior grade; in any case, 
their attitude toward him was extremely deroga- 
tory. The religious idealization of the peasant and 
the belief in the unique value of his piety are 
products of a very modern development. They ap- 
pear first in Lutheranism, in very marked opposi- 
tion to Calvinism and most of the Protestant sects, 
and then in the modern Russian religion that bears 
Slavophilic influences. They are connected, there- 
fore, with church communities which, in their or- 
ganizational form, to a very great degree are tied 
to, and dependant on, authoritarian interests of 
princes and nobles. The predominant interest of 
modernized Lutheranism (for this was not the 
position of Luther himself) was the battle against 
intellectual rationalism and political liberalism. In 
the case of Slavophilic religion idealizing the peas- 
antry, the predominant interest was the fight against 
capitalism and modern socialism; whereas the 
“Narodniki,” through the transformation of Rus- 
sian sectarianism, hoped to connect the antiration- 
alistic protest of intellectuals with the revolt of the 
proletarianized peasantry, against the bureaucratic 
church serving the ruling powers. They hoped, 
thereby, to religiously transform both, In any event, 
reactions against the development of modern ra- 
tionalism, which was deemed to be the product of 
the cities, were involved to a large extent. In the 
past, in complete contrast to this, the city was 
considered to be the seat of piety. Even in the seven- 
teenth century, Baxter perceived a marked further- 
ance of the development of piety among the weavers 
of Kidderminster in their relations to the metropolis 
of London—-which were brought about by the de- 
velopment of putting-out industry. Early Christian 
religion is, indeed, an urban religion. As Harnack 
convincingly shows, the significance of Christianity 
increases, all other things equal, with increase in 
the size of the city. Loyalty to the Church in the 


1. This text was written circa 1910, that is when the 
Zionist settlement of Palestine was just beginning. Trans. 
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Middle Ages developed most strongly in the cities, 
as did sectarian religion. It is highly improbable 
that an organized communal religion, such as early 
Christianity became, could have developed as it did 
outside of an urban—and that means, in the occi- 
dental sense, an ““urbane”—communal life. Such a 
development presupposes the dissolution of barriers 
between tribes set by taboos, as well as the presence 
of the concept of “office” and the interpretation of 
the community as an “association” of corporate 
structure serving objective purposes. Early Chris- 
tianity, for its part, very sharply facilitated the re- 
sumption of the already given conceptions and 
strengthened them during the incipient urban de- 
velopments of the Middle Ages. These conceptions, 
however, were really fully developed exclusively in 
the area of Mediterranean culture. Their locus was 
particularly the Hellenistic world, but their cul- 
mination was found in Roman municipal law. Also, 
the qualities specific to Christianity, as an ethical 
religion of salvation and as an attitude of personal 
piety, found their genuine sustenence in the city; 
and again and again from there have generated new 
impulses against the ritualistic, magical, or formal- 
istic reinterpretations encouraged by the prepond- 
erance of feudal influences. 


The Knight of the Faith 


The military nobility and all feudal powers are 
unlikely to be the bearers of a system of rational 
religious ethics. Neither the thought of a merciful 
Providence nor that of the systematic ethical de- 
mands of a transcendental God is congenial to the 
military way of life. Concepts such as “sin,” “‘salva- 
tion,” and religious “humility” are not only far re- 
moved from, but also deleterious to, the feelings of 
dignity of all politically dominant strata and above 
all to those of the military nobility. To accept a 
religion with such conceptions and to genuflect 
before the prophet or the priest would necessarily 
have seemed base and undignified to the military 
hero or to the aristocratic man—to the Roman 
noble, as late as the time of Tacitus, or to the Con- 
fucian mandarin. For the warrior, it was a com- 
monplace to stand innerly steadfast before death 
and the irrationalities of human fate. His life is 
filled by the risks and adventures of temporal exist- 
ence in such a way that he does not demand from 
religion and accepts from it only unwillingly any- 
thing more than protection against bad magic and 
ritual, ceremonially adequate to his sense of dig- 
nity and to the ethos of his social status. At most, 
he demands priestly prayers for victory or for an 
auspicious death leading to the heroes’ paradise. 
The cultivated Greek also, at least in spirit, always 
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remained a warrior. The simple animistic belief in 
souls—which leaves the nature of the other world 
and even of this one completely undecided, but 
which, at any rate, is quite certain that even the 
most meager worldly existence is preferable to any 
existence in the realm of Hades—remained the 
normal belief of the Greeks until the time of com- 
plete depolitization. A way out was offered, relative 
to this belief, only by the mysteries, with their 
tender of means to the ritualistic improvement—to 
a certain degree—of the lots in this and the next 
world; a radical solution was present only in the 
Orphic communities with their doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls. To be sure, strong pro- 
phetic or reformatory religious fervor attracts also, 
and particularly, the nobility to the support of 
prophetic ethical religion, because it breaks through 
all status and class strata and because the nobility 
is usually first to adopt secular education. When 
the stage of the secularization of prophetic religion 
is reached, however, the nobility usually quickly 
drops out of the group which maintains religious 
fervor. The time of the religious wars in France 
already shows the conflict over ethical questions 
between the Huguenot synods and a leader like 
Condé. The Scottish nobility—like the French and 
English—finally almost completely abandoned Cal- 
vinism, Within which it, or at least some of its strata, 
had initially played an important role. 

Where religious benefits are specifically contin- 
gent on defending the faith, the dignity of feudal 
strata may indeed be compatible with prophetic 
religion. This conception presupposes an exclusive 
relationship to a universal God, together with the 
moral depravity of the infidels as His enemies, 
whose unregenerate existence excites His justified 
wrath. This conception is therefore absent in ancient 
occidental, as in all Asiatic, religion until the time 
of Zoroaster. Even in Zoroastrianism, however, 
there is no direct connection between the fight 
against the infidels and religious rewards. This con- 
nection was first established in Islam. The rudi- 
ments, indeed the pattern, for this were the promises 
of the Jewish God to His people—as they were un- 
derstood and reinterpreted by Mohammad at a time 
after he, from a conventicle leader in Mecca, had 
become the podesta of Jathrib-Medin&@ and, as a 
prophet, had been conclusively rejected by the Jews. 
The old wars of the Israelite confederations, led in 
the name of Yahweh, were transmitted to posterity 
as “holy wars.” Holy war, that is, war in the name 
of a god, for the specific atonement of a sacrilege 
with its consequences of expulsion and complete 
destruction of the enemies and all of their posses- 
sions, was also not unknown in antiquity, especially 
to the Greeks, In contrast to antiquity, the specific 
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phenomenon here, however, is that Yahweh com- 
missioned His chosen people to enhance His own 
prestige by vanquishing His enemies. Because Yah- 
weh became the universal God, the prophecy and 
the religion of the Psalms created, instead of the 
expectation of possession of the Promised Land, 
the more far-reaching expectation of the elevation 
of Israel, as the Chosen people, over all other people, 
who were, at some future time, to be compelled to 
serve Yahweh and to lie at the feet of Israel. From 
this, Mohammad created the injunction to holy 
war, which would terminate only in the subjuga- 
tion of the infidels to the political power and tribu- 
tory dominion of the faithful. Their extermination, 
in as much as they belonged to “religions of the 
Book” was not demanded; on the contrary, their 
preservation was enjoined—from financial interests, 
to be sure. The Christian holy war was the first to 
adduce the Augustinian formula, coge intrare: the 
infidels or heretics were permitted only the choice 
between conversion and extermination. The Islamic 
holy war, to a greater extent than that of the crusa- 
ders, was an undertakihg oriented essentially to the 
feudal interests in rents from territorial acquisition, 
because it was more explicit about this. Pope Urban, 
nevertheless, very pointedly brought home to the 
crusaders the need of expansion for the sake of 
acquisition of feudal fiefs for their progeny. Under 
Turkish law, participation in holy war is still, in 
the rules for the distribution of Spahi benefices, an 
important qualification for preferential claims. 
Apart from the position of dominance, even in 
Islam, the expectations linked to war propaganda, 
especially that of Islamic paradise as a reward for 
death in a holy war, are, in the intrinsic sense of 
the word, as little expectations of salvation as are 
the expectations of Valhalla and of the heroes’ 
paradise on the part of the Indian Kshatriya who 
falls in battle, or that of the war hero who becomes 
satiated with life as soon as he sees the son of his 
son, or the expectations of any other warriors’ 
paradise. The elements of old Islam that represent 
the character of an ethical religion of salvation re- 
cede sharply abreast of the others as long as Islam 
remains essentially a warriors’ religion. The religion 
of the celibate feudal orders, however, which was 
first created in the crusades against Islam and which 
corresponded to that of the Islamlic military orders 
has, at any rate, in general only formally something 
to do with salvation religion. This is especially the 
case of the Templars, just as it is with that of the 
Indian Sikhs who were driven to the idea of ruth- 
less holy war as a consequence of the combination 
of Islamic ideas with an initially deeply pacifistic 
Hinduism. Finally, it is also the case with the war- 
like orders of Buddhist monks who were at one time 


politically important. Here, even formal orthodoxy 
was often dubious. 


Bureaucracy and Religion 


Thus, the military strata—such as the feudal 
knights—stand almost uniformly in conflict with 
any religion of salvation or any community with a 
specifically religious organization. On the other 
hand, there is a different situation in military organ- 
izations employing career “officers” in a bureau- 
cratic organization. The Chinese army has—just as 
every other professional group—its special god, a 
demigod canonized by the state. And the passionate 
partisanship of the Byzantine army for the icono- 
clasts did not stem from puritanical principles, 
but from the attitudes inculcated in its provinces 
of recruitment, which were influenced by Islam. 
Mithraism, however, as the basis of the religious 
organization of the community—which with its 
other-worldly expectations, was the rival of Chris- 
tianity—played a very important role in the Roman 
army of the Principate, along with certain other 
favored cults not of interest here. Its role was played 
predominantly (but not exclusively) among the 
centurions—thus, essentially among the junior offi- 
cers with their interests in the financial solvency 
of the state. In the Mithraic mysteries, the truly 
ethical pretensions alone are modest and couched 
in very general terms. Mithraism is essentially a 
ritualistic purity religion and is exclusively mascu- 
line; women, in sharp contrast to Christianity, are 
excluded. It is, in fact, one of the most masculine 
doctrines of salvation. At the same time, it is 
ranked into a hierarchy of initiations and levels of 
religious attainment and, in contrast to Christian- 
ity, is not opposed to participation in other cults 
and mysteries, which is not, in fact, a rare phenom- 
enon. The cult of Mithras was, therefore, under 
the protection of the emperors from the time of 
Commodus, who first took the consecration—simi- 
lar to the participation of the Prussian kings in Ma- 
sonic Lodges—to the time of Julian, its last enthusi- 
astic representative. Besides the this-worldly expec- 
tations, which were here, as always, connected to 
other-worldly ones, there were other factors that 
made this cult attractive to officers. The essentially 
magical-sacramental character of the dispensation 
of grace and the hierarchical advancement in the 
consecrations certainly played a role. 

The same considerations made the cult attractive 
to non-military functionaries, in whose circles it 
was equally favored. To be sure, dispositions to 
salvation religion are also to be found elsewhere 
among civil servants. There are examples of this 
among the pietistic German civil servants and 
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among the deeply pious generals of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, who appear with less fre- 
guency. This corresponds to the fact that bourgeois 
ascetic picty in Germany, as an expression of a 
specific “bourgeois” style of life, was congenial 
only to the civil servants and not to the business 
classes. However, as a rule, this is not the attitude 
of the ruling bureaucracy to religion. The absolute 
value standards of such a bureaucracy are always 
extensive dispassionate rationalism, on the one 
hand, and ideals of disciplined “order” and calm, on 
the other. A deep contempt for all irrational reli- 
gion, combined with an insight into its utility as a 
means of control, usually characterizes the bureauc- 
racy. This was true of the Roman functionaries in 
antiquity. It is true today of the bourgeois as well as 
the military bureaucracy.” The specific position of 
a bureaucracy toward religious things is given in 
classic form in Confucianism—total lack of any 
“need for redemption” and, in fact, for anchorage 
of ethics in anything reaching beyond this world. 
These are replaced with the conventionalism of a 
bureaucratic status group, which is purely oppor- 
tunistic and utilitarian in content but which values 
aesthetic distinction. All emotional and irrational 
individual religion that extends beyond traditional 
animistic beliefs is eradicated. The ancestral cult 
and filial piety are maintained as the universal basis 
of subordination. The enlightened functionary 
“keeps his distance from spirits” and would be con- 
temptuous of magical influence of them, whereas 
the superstitious functionary participates, the way 
some people in our culture do in spiritualism. Both 
are content to let magic thrive as popular (folk) 
religion, with contemptuous indifference, but both 
treat it with respect in so far as it enters into the 
recognized political rituals of their position. The 
unbroken maintenance of magic as a guarantee of 
submission, especially in the ancestral cult, made it 
possible for the bureaucracy to completely inhibit 
the development of an independent church and of 
all types of religion that organize the laity. In the 
interests of control of the masses, the European 
bureaucracy finds itself forced into official defer- 
ence to the religion of the established church, al- 
though to some extent it usually innerly despises all 
religion that is taken seriously. 


2. For example, during my own military service, there 
was a definite expectation in the officers’ club, with the 
first appearance of Mr. Von Egidy (lieutenant-colonel of 
the reserves), that His Majesty would take the initiative to 
reform the military religious services: henceforth we would 
no longer be regaled with the old fairy tales—which no 
honest fellow could claim to believe—because the right of 
the comrades to criticize the orthodox doctrines was taken 
completely for granted. Because, naturally, nothing of the 
sort happened, it was not a big step to the suggestion that 
the church doctrines, just as they were, were the best fare 
for the recruits. 


The Manifold Nature of “Bourgeois” Reli- 
gion 


In the religious position of the strata that are 
normally most highly privileged—the aristocracy 
and the bureaucracy—although there are consider- 
able variations, certain tendencies to similarity can 
be discerned. The truly bourgeois strata show 
greater contrasts. These contrasts exist irrespective 
of the extremely sharp social conflicts that these 
strata develop within themselves. The “merchants,” 
such as the ancient urban patriciate, are sometimes 
members of the most highly privileged stratum. 
However, they are sometimes pariahs, such as the 
propertyless itinerant peddlers. Or they may be a 
group that is factually powerful, and either priv- 
ileged—although not in comparison with the aris- 
tocracy and the bureaucracy—or unprivileged, or 
even discriminated against, such as the Roman 
equites, the Greek metics, the mediaeval tailors and 
related traders, the bankers and substantial mer- 
chants of Babylon, the Chinese and Indian traders, 
and finally the “bourgeoisie” of the early modern 
period. 

The attitude of the mercantile patriciate toward 
religion, independent of such differences of status, 
shows marked contrasts in all periods. The intense 
worldliness of their life is incompatible with pro- 
phetic or ethical religion. The great merchants of 
antiquity and the Middle Ages operated a specifi- 
cally unstable, unsystematic, occasional “trade in 
money,” financing the traveling traders who lacked 
capital. Historically, they were partly a city-dwell- 
ing nobility, which became wealthy through these 
occasional transactions but whose initial foundation 
was in real estate and, conversely, partly a mer- 
chant class, which acquired real estate with the 
intention of rising into the nobility. In supplying 
political demands for money, these great merchants 
are joined by representatives of capitalism, which 
is politically oriented to state contracts and credit 
and by representatives of colonial capitalism. Such 
capitalism is found in all historical periods. None 
of these strata has ever been the primary bearer of 
a religion of salvation or of ethical idealism. The 
more privileged the position of the merchants, the 
less they seem to be inclined toward the develop- 
ment of an other-worldly religion. The religion of 
the noble, plutocratic merchant cities of the Phoe- 
nicians was oriented entirely to this world and, 
as far as we know, was totally unprophetic. On 
the other hand, the intensity of religion and the 
anxiety before gods, characterized by somber traits, 
are very great. In contrast to this, as we see in the 
Odyssey, the ancient Hellenic seafaring and war- 
rior nobility—which was a half-pirate and half- 
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merchant-nobility—shows strong disrespect for the 
gods. The Chinese Taoist god of riches, which was 
almost universally revered by merchants, exhibits 
no ethical traits but has a purely magical character. 
Even the cult of the Hellenic god of wealth, Pluto, 
who, to be sure, is a god of agricultural wealth, 
forms a part of the Eleusinian mysteries, which, 
apart from purity and freedom from blood guilt, im- 
pose no ethical demands. Augustus, by a characteris- 
tic policy, tried to make the freedmen, with their 
very considerable financial resources, the bearers of 
the imperial cult by creating the ranks of Augusta- 
les; this stratum does not intrinsically manifest other 
directions of religious interest. That part of the 
Indian merchant class having Hindu religious in- 
terests, specifically the bankers who come from 
the class of large merchants or political money- 
lenders, are mostly Vallabhacharyas. They are, that 
is, followers of the Vishnuite priesthood of Goku- 
lastha Gosains, which was reformed by the swami, 
Vallabha. They practice a form of erotic devotion 
to Krishna and Radha, and their ritual meals in 
honor of the savior have been refined to the form 
of a sophisticated dinner. The great merchant or- 
ganizations of the Guelf cities in the Middle Ages, 
such as Arte de Calimala, were politically good 
papists, but they often dealt with the problems 
raised by the church’s interdictions against usury 
by highly formalistic casuistry and sometimes by 
direct evasion. The great and noble merchants of 
protestant Holland were, as Arminians, religiously 
political realists and the principal adversaries of 
Calvinistic ethical rigorism. Scepticism or equa- 
nimity toward religion were and are everywhere 
widespread attitudes among great merchants and 
financiers. 

In contrast to these easily understandable mani- 
festations, however, the formation of capital, or, to 
be more precise, the utilization of money posses- 
sion for the production of capital, especially indus- 
trial capital, in a continuous, business-like, rational 
manner—utilization, therefore, in a specifically 
modern form—was in the past frequently and 
strikingly associated with ethically rational religious 
communities. In India’s trade, there is a geographi- 
cal division between the followers of Zoroaster (the 
Parsis) and the Jains. The Parsi religion is ethically 
rigoristic, especially in its unconditional command- 
ment of truthfulness and even in its modernizing 
tendencies that interpret purity prescriptions as 
hygienic precepts. Its economic ethic initially rec- 
ognized only agriculture as pleasing to God and 
abhorred bourgeois forms of business activity. The 
Jains, together with the aforementioned Vallabha- 
charyas, had the most specifically ascetic religion 
of all cults existing in India. (The Vallabhacharyas, 
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despite the antirational character of the cult, possess 
a doctrine of salvation that is the basis of an or- 
ganized religious community.) Although the evi- 
dence is not adequate there seems very frequently 
to be a close association between the religion of 
Islamic merchants and that of the dervishes. Even 
in antiquity, the ethically rational religion of the 
Jewish communities was one of merchants and 
money-lenders. To a lesser, although still percepti- 
ble, degree in the Christian Middle Ages, the re- 
ligion of heretical sects or groups bordering on 
sectarianism, although not necessarily associated 
with merchant communities, was still a type of 
bourgeois religion—the more so, the more ethi- 
cally rational it was. Particularly, all types of 
eastern and western European Protestantism and 
sectarian movements, in very different ways of 
course, have combined most closely with econom- 
ically rational and, where possible, with capitalistic 
developments. This includes the Zwinglites, Cal- 
vinists, the Reformed, the Baptists, the Mennonites, 
the Quakers, and also, but to a lesser degree, the 
reformed Lutheran Pietists and the Methodists, as 
well as Russian schismatic and heretical sects, espe- 
cially the Stundists and the Skoptzi. The inclination 
to adhere to an ethically rational religion, which 
forms the basis for the organization of communi- 
ties, becomes, in general, stronger the more one is 
removed from those strata representing a form of 
capitalism dependent upon political influence. Such 
strata have existed ever since the time of Hammu- 
rabi, wherever there were tax-farming, profits made 
from the state, war, sea-piracy, large-scale usury, 
and colonization. The inclination becomes stronger, 
the closer one is to those strata that represent 
modern industrial economy—the strata typical of 
the business class (in a sense which will be dis- 
cussed later). The mere existence of “capitalism” 
of any sort clearly does not suffice to produce in 
itself a unified ethic, to say nothing of a religion of 
ethically organized communities. 

Let us, for the time being, not raise the question 
of the type of causal relationship that exists be- 
tween religiously rational ethics and a particular 
type of commercial rationalism. Let us only estab- 
lish the fact that there is an association between 
economic rationalism, on the one side, and certain 
forms of ethically rigorous religion, on the other. 
Only occasionally is this found outside of the Occi- 
dent, the abode of economic rationalism, but it is 
very Clearly found within the Occident. And, to be 
sure, the more closely we approach the classical 
representatives of economic rationalism, the more 
clearly we observe this association between eco- 
nomic rationalism and certain forms of ethically 
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rigorous religion, which will be more clearly charac- 
terized later. 


The Atypical Religious Position of the Petty 
Bourgeoisie 


If we now leave the socially and economically 
privileged strata, there seems to be an increase in 
the atypical elements of the religious position. 
Within the petty bourgeois class, especially among 
artisans, we find a great number of the most con- 
trasting types. Caste taboos and sacramental or 
orgiastic religion of a magical or mystagogic nature 
in India; animism in China; dervish religion in 
Islam; the spiritual-enthusiastic religion of early 
Christianity, especially in the eastern part of the 
Roman Empire; deistical demonism together with 
Dionysian orgies among the ancient Greeks; phar- 
isaical loyalty to the laws in the large cities of 
ancient Jewry; an essentially idolotrous Christian- 
ity, as well as all sorts of sectarian religion, in the 
Middle Ages; and all kinds of Protestantism at the 
beginning of modern times—these seem to be the 
widest conceivable variety of religious types. Early 
Christianity, to be sure, was from the beginning 
specifically an artisan religion. Its savior was an 
artisan from a country town. Its missionaries were 
itinerant artisans; the greatest of whom was an 
itinerant tent-maker’s apprentice already so alien- 
ated from the country that in one of his epistles he 
uses an obviously false simile from plant-grafting. 
Finally, as we have previously seen, the Christian 
community was recruited primarily from the cities, 
especially from the free and unfree artisans. In the 
Middle Ages, the petty bourgeoisie was the most 
pious, if not always the most orthodox, stratum. 
However, within Christianity, an immense variety 
of religious types has apparently uniformly found 
an extraordinarily strong foothold within the petty 
bourgeois stratum. These types range from uncon- 
ditional loyalty to the established medieval church, 
through the mendicant orders and the ancient 
spirituals who exorcised demons, to certain forms 
of medieval sectarian religion—such as that of the 
Orders of Humiliati, long suspected of dubi- 
ous orthodoxy—and baptist movements of all 
shades, as well as to the piety of the various 
churches of the Reformation, including Lutheran- 
ism. There was, therefore, a most extensive variety, 
which at least proves that there never is an un- 
ambiguous dependence of artisan religion on eco- 
nomic factors. Nevertheless, the petty bourgeois 
stratum, compared with that of the peasant, ex- 
hibits a pronounced inclination to types of religion 
emphasizing congregational solidarity and an ethi- 
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cally rational orientation and also incorporating 
the idea of salvation. This contrast, it should be 
remembered, is far from being unambiguous. For 
example, the baptist movement first expanded into 
the territory of the open countryside (Friesland ) 
and then, in its socially revolutionary form, found 
an abode in the city of Munster. 

The natural basis of the fact that congregational 
forms of religion in the Occident are usually closely 
connected with the petty and middle bourgeoisie 
lies in the relative recession of blood ties, that is 
of the ties of the kinship group, within the occi- 
dental city. The individual finds substitutes for 
these ties in voluntary religious and occupational 
associations, which, in the Occident as everywhere 
else, are characterized by cults but no longer by 
elaborate taboos. The economic peculiarities of 
mere urban living as such, however, do not in and 
of themselves determine these relationships. The 
converse, rather, as is easy to see, is often the case. 
In China, the exceptional significance of the ances- 
tral cult and of clan exogamy holds the individual 
town-dweller in a permanently fixed relation to his 
kinship group and his home village. In India, the 
religious caste taboos make the development of 
savior-oriented, congregational religions difficult 
or set limits to their importance in town settlements 
as well as in the country. In both cases, these phe- 
nomena restrict the development of the town into 
a “community” much more sharply than they re- 
strict the development of the village. But, under- 
standably enough, the petty bourgeois class, on the 
basis of its economic position, is inclined to an 
ethically rational religion when the conditions for 
its formation are given. 


The Religion of Artisans 


It is clear that the life of a member of the petty 
bourgeoisie, especially that of the artisan and small 
merchant, is much less dependent upon nature 
than that of the peasant. Dependence upon magical 
influence over the spirits of nature, therefore, can- 
not play the same role for him as it does for the 
peasant. On the contrary, his life conditions are 
essentially more rational, which means that they 
are more open to calculability and purposive ra- 
tional influence. Furthermore, the economic posi- 
tion of the artisan and also, under certain condi- 
tions, of the merchant suggests to them the idea 
that honesty is in one’s own interest, that loyal 
work and fulfillment of one’s duty bring their own 
reward, and that honesty, moreover, is “deserving” 
of its righteous reward. They have, therefore, an 
ethically rational way of looking at the world, in 
the sense of keeping a moral ledger, which is at- 
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tractive to all underprivileged strata. In comparison, 
the peasant turns to this type of moral calculation 
only after the destruction of magic through outside 
forces; whereas the artisan often actively abets this 
destruction. Above all, it is more congenial to the 
petty bourgeois when compared with the warrior 
or the very great money magnate, who is econom- 
ically interested in wars and political power, both 
of whom are the least open to the ethically rational 
elements of religion. The artisan is, to be sure, at 
the beginning of the differentiation of occupations, 
very deeply entangled in a web of magical belief. 
For all sophisticated skills restricted to a few spe- 
cialized trades tend to be believed to rest on magical 
powers of a personal or, more generally, of an 
hereditary character, the acquisition and main- 
tenance of which are guaranteed through magical 
procedures. The possessor is separated from the 
community of ordinary people (peasants) by means 
of totems and taboos, and he is often excluded from 
the possession of land. The skills left in the hands 
of the old primary producing peoples, who offer 
their crafts first as “outsiders” and then as simple 
resident aliens therefore are condemned to the 
status of the pariah castes. Moreover, even the 
technical procedures of the artisans become stereo- 
typed through attributing to them magical sig- 
nificance. Once this situation is broken down, the 
artisan thinks considerably more rationally about 
his work, and the small merchant about his busi- 
ness, than does any peasant. This happens most 
readily in the area of new urban settlements. More- 
over, the artisan especially has the time and oppor- 
tunity to brood during his work, at least during 
certain kinds of very sedentary work, especially in 
our climate. This is exemplified by the textile in- 
dustry, which is everywhere permeated very deeply 
with sectarian religion. This applies with full force 
to the textile industry of the past; with limitation 
it still applies, under certain circumstances, to in- 
dustry in which the modern mechanical loom is 
used. Wherever prophets or reformers break down 
the dependence upon purely magical or ritualistic 
ideas, the artisans and petty bourgeoisie conse- 
quently incline to an ethically and religiously ra- 
tional view of life, which, to be sure, is often very 
primitive in nature. They have, moreover, because 
of their occupational specialization, a specific, 
markedly uniform “style of life.” However, the 
determination of religion by these general condi- 
tions of artisan and petty-bourgeois life is by no 
means complete. The Chinese small merchants, 
who are exceedingly “calculating,” do not have a 
rational religion. Neither does the Chinese artisan, 
as far as we know. In any event, they stick to 
Buddhist doctrines of Karma along with magic. 
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This absence of an ethically rational religion is here 
of primary importance and often seems to have re- 
stricted the rationality of their technology in a 
striking way. The mere existence of artisans and 
the petty bourgeoisie, in and of itself, never sufficed 
to bring about the formation of an ethical religion, 
even if we define the type in most general terms. 
On the contrary, we saw how caste taboos, together 
with the belief in the transmigration of souls, in- 
fluenced and stereotyped the ethics of Indian arti- 
sans. Where once a congregational form of religion 
develops, especially an ethically rational, congrega- 
tional religion, it can understandably easily gain 
members from urban, petty-bourgeois circles and 
then, under certain circumstances, effectively in- 
fluence their way of life, as has actually happened. 

Finally, the strata lowest on the scale of economic 
privilege—slaves and casual jaborers—have never 
been the originators of a specific religion. The slaves 
in the old Christian communities were constituent 
parts of the urban petty bourgeoisie. The Greek 
slaves and the people of Narcissus, for example, 
belonged to one of the following groups: the rela- 
tively well-situated and independent household re- 
tainers or servants of very wealthy men; or, as was 
the usual case, the independent artisans who paid 
tribute to their masters and who hoped to save 
enough to buy their freedom—which was custom- 
ary in all antiquity and in Russia as late as the nine- 
teenth century; or, finally, the well-situated slaves 
of the state. It may be conjectured that the people 
of Narcissus (probably the famous imperial freed- 
men), who are mentioned in the Epistle to the 
Romans, belonged to the first-mentioned group. 
The adherents of Mithraism, as is shown by in- 
scriptions, were also numerous within this stratum. 


Ethical Religions of Salvation among the 
Underprivileged Classes 


According to Diesmann’s plausible hypothesis, 
the image of the ransom of the Christians with the 
blood of the Savior, into freedom from slavery to 
the Jewish Law and to sin was the product of Paul’s 
reinterpretation of another relationship. This rela- 
tionship is involved in the fact that the Delphic 
Apollo (just as surely other gods) indeed func- 
tioned as a bank for the deposit of savings, from 
which the slaves could purchase freedom from 
their masters. If this is correct—one must also take 
into consideration the transformation of the Old 
Testament gaal or pada as a possible source—then 
it is understandable how powerfully Christian 
proselytism appealed to this unfree, yet upwardly 
mobile, petty bourgeoisie with its economically ra- 
tional way of life. The “livestock with speech” of 
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the ancient plantations—the lowest slave stratum— 
on the contrary, was never a fruitful field for a 
congregational religion or for any kind of religious 
proselytism. The artisan apprentices of all times, 
moreover, who are normally separated from the 
independent petty bourgeoisie only by a lapse of 
time, have usually participated in religion that was 
specifically bourgeois. They have done so while 
often retaining, to be sure, a pronounced inclination 
to sectarianism. A most fertile field for all forms 
of sectarian religion was offered by the urban strata 
of the lower occupational groups—strata which 
struggled with the needs of the day, the fluctuations 
in the price of bread and opportunities to earn, 
and which relied on “fraternal help.” The numerous 
secret or half-tolerated communities of “the poor,” 
with their congregational religion that was some- 
times revolutionary, sometimes pacifistic and com- 
munistic, and sometimes ethically rational, also 
regularly include the petty artisan stratum and the 
apprentices in their membership. This has an im- 
portant technical basis in the fact that wandering 
artisan apprentices are the natural missionaries of 
every congregational faith of the masses. The 
momentously rapid expansion of Christianity over 
the formidable distance from the Orient to Rome 
within a few decades adequately illustrates this. 
The modern proletariat, however, in as much as 
it occupies a special religious position, is dis- 
tinguished by indifference to, or repudiation of, 
religion, as are broad strata of the truly modern 
bourgeoisie. Here, the actual need for reliance on 
personal achievement is crosscut—and_ thereby 
either cancelled out or overshadowed—by con- 
sciousness of dependence upon purely social, 
economic, and political circumstances. With respect 
to this, as has already been eloquently elucidated 
by Sombart, every thought of dependence on the 
course of natural cosmological and meteorological 
events or those events that can be designated as 
magical or providential is excluded. Therefore, the 
rationalism of the proletariat and that of a high 
capitalistic bourgeoisie cannot easily have a reli- 
gious character. The rationalism of an high capital- 
istic bourgeoisie, which is in full possession of 
economic power, is the counterpart of that of the 
proletariat. They cannot, easily at least, create a 
religion. Religion here is normally replaced by other 
ideal surrogates. It is true that the lowest, and most 
insecure stratum of the proletariat, which is the 
least open to rational conceptions, can easily be at- 
tracted by emotionally toned evangelism. Sinking 
petty-bourgeois strata, which are semiproletarian 
in character or in permanent suffering, can also be 
attracted by such evangelism. The type of evan- 
gelism, however, is always one of a very special 
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magical character, or, if the true magic has been 
uprooted, one the character of which offers 
surrogates for magical orgiastic grace. Such grace 
is offered in the staging of methodically induced 
emotional orgies of the sort typical of the Salvation 
Army. Undoubtedly, emotional elements can far 
more easily flourish within such strata than can the 
rational elements of a religious ethic; at any rate, 
ethical religion is hardly ever the primary attraction. 

A specific “class” religion of the underprivileged 
groups can only exist in a very limited sense. On 
the other hand, in some religions there are sub- 
stantive implications for social policy, for example, 
specific measures that may be divinely ordained. 
In this connection, we must discuss briefly ethics 
and the conception of “natural rights.” If the 
character of a religion, as such, comes into con- 
sideration, it should be understood that the need 
for salvation, in the broadest sense of the word, 
has a place among underprivileged classes. As we 
shall see later, however, this need does not have 
an exclusive place nor even the most essential one 
in the relevant religions. But this need is also far 
removed from the satiated and privileged classes, 
at least from the upper military, bureaucratic, and 
plutocratic groups. 

A religion of salvation can, indeed, begin in a so- 
cially privileged class. The charisma of the prophet 
is not linked to status membership; it is normally 
linked to a certain minimum of intellectual culture. 
The existence of specifically intellectual prophets 
adequately proves both of the foregoing statements. 
But religion regularly changes its character as soon 
as it shifts to lay circles that do not specifically, 
according to their professions, concern themselves 
with intellectualism as such. It changes all the more 
when it shifts to those underprivileged strata that, 
for social and economic reasons, are indifferent to 
intellectual considerations. Indeed, on a general 
level at least, we can point out a normal character- 
istic of this transformation that is a product of un- 
avoidable adaptation to the needs of the masses: the 
coming forth of a personal savior, partly human 
and partly divine, with whom religious connections 
are the condition of salvation. We have already 
recognized the transformation of cultic religion into 
pure magic as one form of religion adapting to the 
needs of the masses. Religion centering on a,savior 
is a second typical form of such adaptation and is 
naturally connected with purely magical trans- 
formations in the most diverse ways. The further 
one descends the social-status ladder, the more 
radical usually are the forms taken by the need 
for salvation, once it appears. The Indian Kharba 
Bajahs, a Vishnuite sect, took the breaking up of 
the caste taboos with the utmost seriousness. This 
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was theoretically common to many salvation doc- 
trines. This sect established private—not purely 
cultic—commensality, but, consequently, it is es- 
sentially a sect of little people. At the same time, 
it carries the anthropolotrous reverence for its guru 
to the greatest extreme and thereby to the point of 
its own exclusiveness. Something similar occurs in 
other religions, particularly in those that recruit 
their members from low social-status strata or those 
that are influenced by these strata. The transmission 
of salvation doctrines to the masses almost always 
either provokes the development of a personal 
Savior or increases the emphasis already placed on 
him. Other phenomena can be mentioned, which 
are related but which are found only in diverse and 
atypical forms. Such a phenomenon is the replace- 
ment of Buddha, which is an ideal type of intellec- 
tual salvation in Nirvana, with Bodisattva. A savior 
is substituted who descended to earth and who 
relinquished his own entrance into Nirvana for the 
sake of the salvation of his fellow men. Other such 
phenomena are the appearance in the Hindu folk 
religions, particularly in the Vishnuite religion, of 
the mediation of saving grace, through the incarna- 
tion of God in man, together with the victory of 
this type of salvation and its magical dispensation 
of grace over the eminently atheistic salvation of 
Buddhism and over the old ritualism connected 
with Vedic learning. 

The religious needs of the petty and middle 
bourgeoisie show themselves everywhere in emo- 
tional legends that tend to be intimate and edifying, 
rather than in forms of expression productive of 
heroic myths. The appearance of these legends 
corresponds to the greater importance of household 
and family life and the gratification involved in 
it for these classes, in contrast to the dominant 
classes. This bourgeois transformation of religion 
into a genre is shown in the appearance of the 
divine immanence of Bhakti piety in all Indian cults, 
in the creation of the Bodhisattva figure, as well as 
in the Krishna cults. It is manifest also in the 
popularity of the edifying myths, such as those of 
Dionysius, Osiris, the Christ child, and several 
similar examples. The appearance of the bour- 
geoisie as a power which, under the influence of 
the mendicant monks, codetermined the style of 
piety meant, at the same time, the supersession of 
the aristocratic Theotokos—of the imperialistic art 
of Nicholas Pisano, by the genre pictures of the 
Holy Family as created by his son, just as the 
Krishna child is the favorite of the folk cult in 
India. The myth of salvation through a savior with 
its God who became human or its savior who 
became divine is a specifically popular religious 
conception, as is magic. It is, therefore, a concep- 
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tion that has been spontaneously developed in the 
most diverse places. On the other hand, the idea 
of an impersonal and transcendental ethical order 
of the cosmos, to which even the gods are sub- 
ordinated, and the notion of salvation through 
integration with this order are intellectual con- 
ceptions appropriate only for specifically limited 
groups—groups that have had an ethically rational 
secular education. But this is also true of the con- 
ception of an absolutely transcendental God. All 
religions and systems of religious ethics, with only 
the exceptions of Judaism and Protestantism, in the 
course of their adaptation to the needs of the masses 
have had to rehabilitate the cults of saints, heroes, 
or functional gods. Confucianism does this in per- 
mitting the coexistence of the Taoist pantheon. 
Popularized Buddhism tolerates the divinities in the 
countries into which it expanded as recipients 
of the cult subordinated to Buddha. Islam and 
Catholicism have had to admit local, functional, 
and professional gods as saints who, in the eyes 
of the people, are the central objects of daily 
devotion. 

Furthermore, the equal acceptance of women is 
a practice characteristic of the religions of under- 
privileged classes, which contrasts with the practices 
of the cults of the military aristocracy. The degree 
of acceptance of women and of their passive or 
active participation in religious cults or, conversely, 
the degree of their exclusion is everywhere a func- 
tion of the degree of militarization—contemporary 
or past. The degree is extremely variable. In this 
connection, the existence of priestesses, the rever- 
ence for female soothsayers and magicians, in short, 
the highest devotion paid to individual women, to 
whom supernatural powers and charisma are at- 
tributed, tells us nothing in the least about the 
equality of women as such in the cult. Vice versa, 
in principle, equality in relation to what is con- 
sidered divine, such as exists in Christianity and 
Judaism and to a lesser degree in Islam and official 
Buddhism, can coexist with monopolization by 
men alone of both priestly functions and the right 
to active determination of policy in the affairs of 
the congregation. These men are those who have 
been admitted to preparatory professional training 
or who are deemed qualified on other bases. This 
actually is the case in the aforementioned religions. 

The great susceptibility of women to the appeal 
of all types of religious prophecy that are not 
exclusively military or political in their orientation 
is strikingly indicated by the uninhibited freedom 
in the relation of almost all prophets—of Buddha 
as well as Christ and perhaps also Pythagoras—to 
their feminine followers. This susceptibility, how- 
ever, very rarely maintains itself after the first 
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stages in the development of the community, during 
which spiritual charisma is evaluated as a sign of 
specific religious exaltation. A reaction to the spir- 
itual experiences always sets in with the routiniza- 
tion and regulation of relationships within the 
community. This form of feminine behavior is con- 
sidered disorderly and even pathological. This was 
already the case in the time of Paul. Finally, every 
prophecy, which has a political and military orienta- 
tion, such as that of Islam, directs itself to men 
alone. Very often the cult of the military spirit 
directly serves the task of controlling and plunder- 
ing the women’s households. This is carried out by 
the inmates of the warriors’ quarters organized as 
a casino or club. This can be seen in the Indian 
archipelago in the case of the Duk-Duk and in 
places wherein there have been similar manifesta- 
tions of heroes’ spirits. Wherever ascetic training 
of the warrior, with “rebirth” of the hero, prevails 
or has prevailed, women are considered to lack 
elevated, heroic souls and thus to be religiously 
inferior. This applies to most aristocratic or 
specifically militaristic communities organized as 
cults. Women are completely excluded from the 
official Chinese cult as well as from the Roman and 
Brahman cults. Buddhist religion, which is an 
intellectual one, is also not feministic. Even in the 
Merovingian period, the Christian synods could 
doubt the equality of value of the woman’s soul. 
In contrast to this, certain Hindu cults as well as 
some of the Chinese sects of the Buddhist-Taoist 
variety have uniformly drawn their missionary 
strength from interest in, and equality for, women. 
This was also very true of early Christianity in the 
Occident and, later on, of the spiritualist and pacifist 
cults in East and West Europe. When it initially 
appeared, the Dionysian cult in Greece brought to 
women who participated in the orgies a completely 
unprecedented emancipation from all convention. 
As time went on, to be sure, the freedom became 
more and more stylized and regulated and thus 
restricted; it became limited to the processions and 
other isolated ceremonial acts in the different cults 
and thus, in its practical significance, completely 
vanished. The powerful advantage that Christian 
proselytizing had within the petty bourgeois strata 
against its most important competitor, Mithraism, 
was that Mithraism, an extremely masculine cult, 
excluded women. Ina time of universal pacification, 
the adherents of this cult, in contrast to the ad- 
herents of Christianity, were forced to provide 
religious substitutes in other mysteries for their 
women, for example in the mysteries of Cybele. 
The unity and universality of the religious com- 
munity, even within the family, was disrupted from 
the beginning. The effect was often similar in the 
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Gnostic and Manichaean intellectual cults and all 
other related varieties, even if the principles were 
not exactly similar. By no means all religions of 
brotherly love or love of the enemy have arrived 
at their conceptions through the influence of women 
nor are they all feministic in character. This was 
not at all the case in the Indian doctrine of ahimsa. 
The influence of women usually only accentuated 
the aspects of religion conditioned by emotion and 
hysteria. This was the case in India. It is certainly 
not important, however, that salvation religion 
usually glorifies the non- and antimilitaristic virtues, 
as this must be congenial to the underprivileged 
strata and to women. 


The Relation of Salvation Religion to Class 
and Status Groups 


The more special significance of salvation religion 
to the classes that are politically and economically 
disadvantaged, in contrast to its significance for the 
privileged classes, can be considered from an even 
broader point of view. In a discussion of “status 
groups” and “classes,” we have to mention that the 
feelings of dignity of the most privileged (but not 
priestly) strata, particularly the aristocracy, that is 
the “distinguished people,” rest on the conscious- 
ness of the “perfection” of their way of life as 
an expression of their qualitative “being.” Their 
“being” is contained in itself, and in the nature of 
things is capable of being contained in itself and 
not extending beyond itself. The feelings of dignity 
of the underprivileged strata, however, rest on a 
guaranteed religious promise linked to an ascribed 
“function,” “mission,” or “vocation.” For what they 
can not pretend “to be,” they substitute either the 
dignity of what they will sometime become or the 
dignity of what they are fated to be in a future 
worldly or other-worldly life or (and usually at the 
same time) of the dignity of that which, providen- 
tially considered, they “symbolize” and “achieve.” 
The hunger for a dignity that has not been granted 
them, according to the way they are and to the way 
the world is, creates this conception. Out of this 
conception arises the rationalistic idea of a “Prov- 
idence,” of a significance before a divine court 
with a different rank ordering of dignity. 

These inner attitudes, turned outward toward the 
other strata, yield some characteristic contrasts 
concerning what the religions had to “perform” for 
the different strata. Every requirement for salvation 
is the expression of a “need.” Being subject to social 
and economic pressure, therefore, although it is by 
no means the only wellspring of the development 
of doctrines of salvation, is naturally a very potent 
one. The socially and economically privileged 
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strata, other things being equal, on their own 
initiative hardly ever experience the need for salva- 
tion. Rather, they ascribe to religion primarily the 
role of “legitimizing” their way of life and their 
position in life. This most universal phenomenon 
is rooted in completely general systems of factors. 
A person who, relative to the less fortunate, enjoys 
good fortune is not satisfied with the mere fact of 
his fortune. He also wishes to have the “right” to 
his good fortune over the others; he wishes to have 
the consciousness of having “earned” it, in contrast 
to the less fortunate who must have somehow 
“earned” their misfortune. 

This spiritual need for the legitimation of fortune 
is discernible in every commonplace experience, 
whether it concern political destiny, differences of 
economic position, physical health, success in erotic 
competition, or whatever else. ‘“Legitimation,” in 
this inner sense, is what the privileged strata sub- 
jectively demand from religion if they demand any- 
thing at all. Every privileged strata does not have 
this need to the same degree. The gods are beings 
to whom envy is not foreign, especially in warrior 
heroism. Solon, as well as the ancient Jewish sages, 
agrees about the danger of high position. The hero 
claims a position above the workaday world in 
spite of the gods, not through the gods and often 
against them. The Homeric epic and part of the 
ancient Indian epics contain some characteristic 
contrasts to the chronicles of the Chinese bureauc- 
racy and the Jewish priesthood. In the chronicles, 
“legitimacy” of fortune is given a much greater 
emphasis as the reward for virtues that are pleasing 
to God than it is in the epics. On the other hand, 
the connection of misfortune with the anger and 
envy of demons or gods is very widespread. Almost 
every popular (folk) religion regards physical in- 
firmity as a sign of the magical or moral sinfulness 
of its victim or (in Judaism) of his ancestors. This 
is exemplified by the popular religion of the ancient 
Jews and, to a marked extent, by that of the modern 
Chinese. In like manner, the person afflicted with 
physical infirmity, or other strokes of misfortune 
may not appear in the circles of the fortunate— 
those who enjoy God’s favor—during the collective 
sacrifices of political groups. He may not appear 
because he is burdened with the wrath of God. 
Accordingly, in almost every ethical religion of the 
privileged strata, the individual’s social privilege or 
lack of it is considered as religiously somehow de- 
served. Only the forms of legitimation of fortune 
vary. 
The attitudes of the underprivileged strata mant- 
fest corresponding contrasts. Their specific need is 
the need for salvation from suffering. They do not 
always experience the need for salvation in religious 
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form, as is shown, for example, by the modern 
proletariat. Their religious needs for salvation, 
where once they exist, can take different forms. 
The need can unite, especially in a very differently 
articulated way, with the need for just ““compensa- 
tion”—compensation for one’s own good works and 
retribution for injustice perpetrated by others. 
Along with, and linked to, magic, an expectation 
and hope of compensation that are usually rather 
“calculating” are the most widespread form of 
belief in the whole world among the masses. 
Prophecies, which for their own part repudiate at 
least the mechanical forms of this belief, are again 
and again reinterpreted when they are popularized 
and made commonplace. The type and degree of 
hope for compensation and salvation bring about 
very different effects, according to the type of 
expectations awakened by religious promises and, 
of course, especially different effects when these 
expectations are projected from the worldly exist- 
ence of the individual into a future that lies on the 
other side of his present existence. A particularly 
important example of the significance of the con- 
tents of religious promises is given in the exilic 
and postexilic religion of the Jews. 

Factually since the time of the exile, and formally 
since the time of the destruction of the Temple, the 
Jews were a “pariah people.” In the sense intended 
here, this means that they were a special commu- 
nity, which was closed on a hereditary basis and 
which lacked autonomous political organization. 
This came about by restrictions toward the outside, 
based initially on magic, taboo, and ritual in com- 
mensal and connubial relationships, on the one 
hand, and on restrictions on the political and social 
privileges of the community as well as a far reach- 
ing uniqueness of its economic position, on the 
other. 

“Pariah people” is as little identical with the spe- 
cial position of the Indian “pariah caste,” as is, for 
example, the concept of “Kadi justice” identical 
with the actual principles of justice practiced by the 
Islamic judge, the Kadi. The underprivileged, occu- 
pationally specialized Indian castes, with their clos- 
ure to the outside guaranteed by taboos and their 
hereditary obligations to a way of life, are, relatively 
speaking, most like the Jewish groups, because, in 
their case also, hopes for salvation are tied to the 
pariah position as such. 

The Indian castes show the same specific effects 
of a pariah religion as do the Jewish groups. The 
more the position of the pariah people becomes op- 
pressive, and the more powerful, therefore, become 
their hopes for salvation—which they link to the 
divinely ordained fulfillment of religious duty—the 
more they chain their members to the group and 
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pariah position. Precisely do the lower castes, as 
has already been mentioned, cling with special forti- 
tude to their caste duties, as the condition for their 
rebirth in a better position. The more murderous the 
contempt and persecution heaped on the Jews, the 
more indissoluble became the tie between Yahweh 
and His people. For this reason, all of the repeated 
forced mass conversions of the Jews, which created 
the privileges of the ruling stratum for them, were 
in vain. This was a manifest contrast to the case of 
the oriental Christians, who under the Ommiads 
flocked in such masses to the privileged religion of 
Islam that the political powers increased the diffi- 
culty of conversion in the interests of the privileged 
stratum. The fulfiliment of the special religious 
commandments to the pariah people was the only 
way to salvation for the Indian castes as well as for 
the Jews. No one could withdraw from these obli- 
gations without having to fear bad magic and with- 
out endangering his chances in the future and those 
of his descendants. 

The difference between Jewish religion and that 
of the Hindu castes lies in differences in their hopes 
for salvation. The Hindu expects an improvement 
in his personal chances for rebirth from the fulfill- 
ment of his religious duties—that is, a reincarnation 
of his soul in a higher caste. The Jew, on the con- 
trary, expects that his descendants will take part in 
a messianic kingdom, which will ransom his entire 
pariah community from its pariah position into one 
of dominance in the world. For when Yahweh 
promised that all of the peoples of the world would 
borrow from the Jews and that the Jews would 
borrow from no one, He did not mean that this 
promise would be fulfilled in the figures of small 
pawn usurers from the ghetto but in the position of 
a typically powerful ancient urban citizenry—a 
citizenry whose debtors and debt servants would be 
the inhabitants of subjugated villages and small 
cities. Both the Hindu and the Jew work for a future 
human condition. For the Hindu, this condition has 
something to do with himself only in terms of the 
doctrine of the animistic transmigration of souls: 
he works for the future incarnation of his soul. The 
Jew works for his corporeal descendants in a rela- 
tionship to whom his own “worldly immortality” 
exists—a relationship that is also comprehended 
animistically. The Hindu does not in any way con- 
test the social-caste structure of the world and the 
position of his caste in it. He wishes to improve the 
future lot of his individual soul directly within this 
same caste order. In contrast to this, the Jew expects 
his personal salvation in the form of a breakdown 
of the existing system of social ranks to the benefit 
of his pariah people. For God has not called and 


elected His people to a pariah position but to a posi- 
tion of prestige. 


Jewish Religion of Retaliation— 
Resentment 


An element that Nietzsche first observed and 
that is fully absent in the magical and animistic reli- 
gions of all caste systems gains great importance in 
Jewish ethical religion: resentment. Resentment, in 
Nietzsche’s sense, accompanies the religious ethics 
of underprivileged people. The old beliefs bringing 
consolation through the assertion that the unequal 
distribution of worldly fortune is based on the sins 
and injustices of the privileged groups are directly 
inverted. The inversion postulates that sooner or 
Jater God must take his vengeance on the privileged 
people. In the form of this theodicy of underprivi- 
leged people, moralism serves to legitimize the con- 
scious and unconscious thirst for revenge. Moralism 
then combines with the “religion of retaliation.” If 
once the religious idea of retaliation exists, then 
“suffering” as such, can take on the color of some- 
thing valuable in a purely religious sense, because 
suffering then conveys powerful hopes for retalia- 
tion. Certain ascetic techniques and certain neu- 
rotic predispositions can feed into this conception. 
Religions of suffering take on characteristcs of re- 
sentment only under very specific conditions. Hindu 
and Buddhist religions, for example, are not colored 
by resentment, because in these religions the indi- 
vidual has brought his suffering on himself. In Juda- 
ism, it is different. The religion of the Psalms is 
replete with the need for vengeance. One finds the 
same strain in the priestly elaborations of the early 
Jewish heritage: the majority of the Psalms very 
tangibly contain moralistic satisfaction in, as well 
as the legitimation of, the overt or painstakingly 
repressed needs of a pariah people for revenge. It 
is unimportant whether or not the relevant passages 
are perhaps subsequent interpolations into an earlier 
version that did not contain them. 

This resentment occurs in the form of holding 
God responsible for one’s own observances of His 
commands and for one’s own misfortunes, as well 
as making Him responsible for the godtess behavior 
of the proud and happy heathens who scorn His 
promises and mock His power. Or it occurs in the 
form of humbly acknowledging one’s own sins, 
while asking God ultimately to overcome His wrath 
and again to bestow His grace upon the people that, 
after all, is His chosen people. Both of these forms 
contain the hope that God, finally placated, will turn 
his vengeance compoundedly against the godless 
enemies, converting them into Israel’s footrest. This 
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hope is offered in the priestly accounts of the 
Canaanite enemies of the people as long as Israel 
does not arouse God’s wrath through disobedience, 
thus mieriting its own abasement beneath the 
heathen. Some of these Psalms, as modern com- 
mentators suggest, may emanate from the wrath of 
the Pharisaic believers, caused by the persecutions 
under Alexander Jannaeus. Nevertheless, their se- 
lection and preservation is characteristic. Others are 
quite obviously a reaction to the pariah position as 
such of the Jews. There is no other universal God 
in any religion with Yahweh’s thirst for vengeance. 
One can quite precisely spot the historical value of 
the factual statements in the priestly reworking of 
history: that the relevant events (such as the battle 
of Meggido) do not fit into the theodicy of retalia- 
tion and vengeance. 

Jewish religion became one of retaliation par ex- 
cellence. Divinely prescribed virtue is pursued in 
the hope of retaliation and, in the first instance, this 
is collective retaliation. The people as a whole are 
destined for pre-eminence over their persecutors. 
Only thereby can the individual regain his honor. 
Parallel to, and intertwined with, this is the individ- 
ual theodicy of one’s personal destiny, which was 
always taken for granted. The formulation of the 
problem of individual theodicy culminates in the 
Book of Job, which developed out of the elite strata. 
In renouncing a solution to the problem and in sub- 
ordination to the absolute sovereignty of God over 
His creatures, Job anticipates the Puritan idea of 
predestination. The idea of predestination was 
bound to emerge as soon as the tension inherent in 
the idea of eternal damnation was added to the 
theodicy. But the idea did not develop in Judaism, 
as is well known, and the meaning intended by the 
author of Job remained almost fully uncompre- 
hended, because in Judaism the idea of collective 
retaliation was so solidly established. For the pious 
Jews, the hope of revenge was unavoidably linked 
with the moralism of the law, because this hope 
permeates almost all the Holy Scriptures of the 
exilic and postexilic periods. For two and a half 
millennia, it received conscious or unconscious rein- 
forcement in almost every religious ceremony of the 
people, who were bound in the two unbreakable 
chains—their religiously sanctioned segregation 
from the rest of the world and the this-worldly 
promises of their God. However, this hope of re- 
venge naturally receded again and again in the re- 
ligious consciousness of the intellectual stratum. 
Because the Messiah kept them waiting, it receded 
in favor of mystical communion as such, or in 
favor of a serene emotional trust in the benevolence 
of God and readiness tor peace with the whole 
world. This happened especially when the social 


position of the community, which was condemned 
to total political impotence, became somewhat bear- 
able. In periods of persecution, such as during the 
Crusades, however, the hope of revenge was either 
again fanned into a piercing, although fruitless, ap- 
peal to God for revenge; or it was expressed in the 
prayer that their souls would “turn to dust” in the 
presence of the enemies who cursed them, and that 
their souls would be preserved from evil words and 
deeds and restricted to the silent fulfillment of God’s 
commandments, and that their hearts would be 
kept open to Him. 

In view of the broad historical changes within 
Judaism, it would be an unprecedented distortion to 
single out resentment as the one peculiarly decisive 
element within it, but one should not, of course, un- 
derestimate its influence on the basic characteristics 
of this religion. Relative to other salvation religions 
having characteristics in common with Judaism, this 
is one of Judaism’s unique characteristics; resent- 
ment does not play such a conspicuous role in any 
other religion of the underprivileged strata. Of 
course, the theodicy of the underprivileged, in some 
form or other, is a part of every salvation religion 
having its membership in the lower strata. The de- 
velopment of priestly ethics, therefore, confronts 
this theodicy wherever it becomes a part of the 
communal religion indigenous to such strata. The 
almost complete absence of both resentment and 
socially revolutionary ethics in the religions of the 
pious Hindus and the Buddhist Asiatics is explained 
by the nature of the theodicy of rebirth: the caste 
system as such is eternal and absolutely just. The 
virtues or sins of a previous life are the reason for 
birth into a caste, and one’s behavior in this life de- 
termines the chances for improvement. Therefore, 
there is no trace of that conspicuous conflict be- 
tween social pretensions created by the promises of 
God and a despicable position in reality—the con- 
flict that destroys a carefree life for those who live 
in constant expectation and fruitless hope. 

The religious criticism of the godless heathens, 
which was returned with pitiless derision, was trans- 
formed into attentiveness to their own ritual virtue. 
This attentiveness was always vigilant and often 
bitter, because it was continuously threatened with 
secret self-criticism. To this was added casuistic 
brooding, which was inculcated over a lifetime, 
about the religious duties of the fellow believers. 
The grace of Yahweh ultimately was dependent 
upon the correct fulfillment of these duties. There 
was also added a mixture of despair about every 
meaning of this vain world, genuflections before 
the chastisements of God, concern about insulting 
Him through pride, and anxious ritual ethical cor- 
rectness—a muxture that was characteristically sal- 
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ient in some of the products of the postexilic time. 
This was forced upon the Jews by the desperate 
struggle that was no longer for the sake of gaining 
the respect of others, but for the sake of gaining self- 
respect and a feeling of dignity. This feeling of dig- 
nity—even if the fulfillment of the commandments 
of Yahweh remained the final measure of one’s im- 
mediate value in the eyes of God—always became 
itself precarious and could witness, therefore, the 
shipwreck of the total meaning of one’s entire way 
of life. 

For the ghetto Jews, a more tangible proof of the 
personal grace of God remained, in fact and to an 
increasing degree, success in business. However, 
for the Jews, this alone did not fit into the idea of a 
“validation” of a “calling” willed by God in the 
sense in which this idea is acknowledged in this- 
worldly asceticism. For, in comparison with the 
Puritans, the benediction of God is to a much lesser 
degree anchored in systematic, ascetic, rational 
prescriptions for living as the sole possible source 
of the certainty of salvation. Not only did sexual 
ethics remain anti-ascetic and naturalistic; not only 
was the ancient Jewish economic ethics very tra- 
ditionalistic in its postulates and filled with an un- 
restrained and completely non-ascetic respect for 
wealth; but also the whole sanctification of work 
was supported by ritual. This sanctification, more- 
over, was often combined with the emotional over- 
tones characteristic of religions emphasizing faith. 
As is self-evident, the traditional stipulations of 
Jewish economic ethics are fully valid only for the 
fellow believers, not for outsiders. This was the case 
in all ancient ethics. All in all, however, Yahweh’s 
promises to Judaism, themselves have brought to 
fruition a strong current of moralism laden with re- 
sentment. 

It would be very false, however, to represent the 
need for salvation, as well as either the theodicy or 
congregational religion, as the outgrowth of resent- 
ment alone—as, therefore, simply the result of a 
“morally expressed revolt of the slaves.” This does 
not apply at all to early Christianity, even though 
Christianity extended its promises with the great- 
est vigor directly to the spiritually and materially 
“poor.” In the contrast between the prophecy of 
Jesus and its immediate effects, one can detect the 
sort of consequences that had to follow from the 
devaluation and destruction of the ritual laws, the 
purpose of which was closure to the outside; one 
can also detect the consequences of the sequel to 
this—the dissolution of the yoke between the reli- 
gion and the believers’ position as a pariah people, 
closed as a caste to the outside. Certainly, the origi- 
nal Christian prophecy contained very specific as- 
pects of “retaliation,” in the sense of a future equal- 
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ization of fortunes and in the sense of the wrath be- 
longing to God alone. This is seen most clearly in 
the legend of Lazarus. The Kingdom of God, even 
in this instance is a terrestrial kingdom—a kingdom 
obviously destined especially or primarily for the 
Jews who had long believed in the true God. But 
what is eliminated by the consequences of the new 
religious promises is precisely the piercing resent- 
ment of the pariah people. The danger that wealth 
presents to the chances for salvation—in those parts 
of the Bible handed down as Jesus’ own gospel, at 
least—is not caused by asceticism. And that the 
danger cannot be caused at all by resentment is 
proved by the traditions pertaining to his transac- 
tions, not only with tax collectors (who were usually 
petty usurers in Palestine), but also with the wealthy 
people of high social standing. The indifference to 
worldly interests that is motivated by eschatological 
expectations is much too great for resentment. To 
be sure, if the rich youth wants to become “perfect” 
—that is, to become a disciple—he must uncondi- 
tionally renounce the “world.” But it is expressedly 
said that everything—even the salvation of the rich 
who cannot decide to relinquish their possessions— 
although difficult, is nevertheless possible. “Prole- 
tarian instincts” are as alien to the prophet of an 
acosmic love, who brings the joyous message of 
Heaven’s immediate nearness and of freedom from 
the power of demons to the materially and spirit- 
ually poor, as they are to Buddha for whom absolute 
separation from the world is a condition of salva- 
tion. 

The limitations of the meaning of “resentment” 
and the doubtfulness of the all too facile application 
of the concept of “repression” are nowhere shown 
as clearly as in the error of Nietzsche who applies 
the concept to the entirely inappropriate example 
of Buddhism. Buddhism is the most radical antithe- 
sis of moralism of resentment; it is, rather, the sal- 
vation doctrine of a proud and aristocratic intellec- 
tual stratum that was as contemptuous of the illu- 
sions of this-worldly life as of the other-worldly life 
—a stratum that was recruited in the beginning al- 
most exclusively from the privileged castes, espe- 
cially from the warrior caste. Buddhism can be 
compared in social respects with Hellenistic, above 
all Neoplatonic, Manichaean, or Gnostic doctrines 
of salvation, as basically different as these are from 
it. He who does not wish salvation in Nirvana {s not 
begrudged the whole world, including rebirth in 
paradise, by the Buddhist bikkshu. This shows that 
the needs for salvation and ethical religion have a 
source other than those of the social position of the 
underprivileged groups and the rationalism of the 
bourgeoisie, which is conditioned by the practical 
exigencies of its life. It has a source in pure intellec- 
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tualism as such, especially in the metaphysical needs 
of the spirit that is compelled to brood about ethical 
and religious questions, not by material need but by 
its own inner necessity to comprehend the world as 
a meaningful cosmos and to be able to take a posi- 
tion toward it. 


The Impact of the Intellectual Strata 
on Religion 


To an extraordinary degree, the fates of religions 
have been determined by the different ways in which 
intellectualism has had an impact on them and by 
the various ways in which intellectualism has been 
related to the priesthoods and political powers. 
These relations, in turn, have been determined by 
the social extraction of the intellectual stratum. 
This stratum was, in the first instance, the priest- 
hood itself, especially where the priesthood became 
a literary guild because the character of the holy 
scriptures necessitated interpretation and the teach- 
ing of the meaning and correct usage of their con- 
tents. This never happened in the religions of the 
ancient city peoples, particularly the Phoenicians, 
the Greeks, and Romans, on the one hand, or in the 
ethics of the Chinese, on the other. Consequently 
the modestly developed thought that was intrin- 
sically theological (Hesiod) and all metaphysical 
and ethical thought fell into other than priestly 
hands. To the greatest extent, the contrary was the 
case in India, Egypt, and Babylonia, in Zoroastrian- 
ism and Islam, in ancient and medieval Christianity, 
and also in the theology of modern Christianity. 

Certain priesthoods, to a large extent, have 
known how to monopolize the development of re- 
ligious ethics and metaphysics. This was true of the 
priesthoods of the Egyptians and Zoroastrians, of 
the early Christians for a time, and of the Brahmans 
during the Vedic period, that is, prior to the devel- 
opment of lay ascetic philosophy and the philosophy 
of the Upanishads. It was also true of the Jewish 
priesthood, but to.a lesser degree as there was a 
strong intrusion of lay prophecy; and also true of 
the Islamic priesthood, but likewise to a lesser de- 
gree as there was a partial intrusion of Sufi specula- 
tions. In all branches of Buddhism, Islam, and early 
and medieval Christianity, along with or in place of 
the priests, it was the monks or monk-like groups 
who were really concerned about, and who con- 
served, not only the theological and ethical thought 
but also all metaphysical and considerable parts of 
scientific thought as well as literary works of art. 

Because the bards belonged to the people who 
were important in the cults, the epic, lyric, and 
satiric poetry of India was incorporated into the 


Vedas; and the erotic poetry of Israel, into the holy 
Scriptures. This brought about the psychological 
affinity of mystic and spiritual emotions with poetic 
ones and the role of the mystics in the lyrics of both 
Orient and Occident. However, we are not con- 
cerned here with the literary works and their char- 
acter, but with the imprint of the influential intellec- 
tual strata on religion itself. The influence of the 
priesthood as such, even where the priesthood was 
the main custodian of literature, varied greatly rela- 
tive to the type of non-priestly strata opposing it as 
well as its own power position. The later develop- 
ments of Zoroastrian, Egyptian, and Babylonian re- 
ligions were indeed most strongly influenced by the 
priests. Judaism of the Deuteronomic and exilic 
periods was strongly influenced by the prophets and 
also by the priests. In late Judaism, the rabbi, rather 
than the priest, was the decisive figure. During an- 
tiquity, the high Middle Ages, and again during the 
Counter Reformation, Christianity was strongly in- 
fluenced by priests and by monks. Lutheran and 
early Calvinist religions were greatly influenced by 
the pastors. To an extraordinary degree, Hinduism 
was formed and influenced by the Brahmans, at 
least in the center of its social and institutional as- 
pects, especially in the caste system which developed 
wherever the Brahmans migrated. The social hier- 
archy of the caste system is ultimately determined 
by the positions given by the Brahmans to the vari- 
ous castes. Buddhism in all of its varieties, including 
especially Lamaism, was influenced throughout by 
the monks, and, to a lesser degree, so are broad 
strata within oriental Christianity. But here we are 
mainly interested in the relationship of the non- 
priestly groups—the monastic and lay intelligentsia 
—to the priestly groups, and the relationship of the 
intellectual strata to religion and their position 
within the religious community. One must establish 
the important, basic fact that all of the great Asiatic 
religious doctrines are creations of intellectuals. 

The salvation doctrines of Buddhism and Jain- 
ism and all the doctrines related to them were up- 
held by aristocratic intellectuals with Vedic educa- 
tion (even if not always highly professional), which 
was the customary aristocratic Indian education. 
These doctrines were upheld above all by members 
of the Kshatrya aristocracy, who felt themselves in 
opposition to the Brahmans. The bearers of Confu- 
cian tradition in China, beginning with the founder 
himself, as well as Lao-Tse who is officially consid- 
ered the founder of Taoism, were either civil serv- 
ants with a classical literary education or philoso- 
phers with a corresponding education. 

Almost all of the principal tendencies of Hellenic 
philosophy have their counterparts in China as well 
as in India—although often, to a sure, in a strongly 
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modified form. Confucianism, as a valid set of 
ethics, had its adherents in the stratum of candidates 
for the civil service who had a classical literary edu- 
cation, whereas Taoism, of course, became a popu- 
lar magical exercise. The great reforms of Hinduism 
were effected by aristocratic intellectuals with 
Brahmanic education, although to be sure the sub- 
sequent formation of the congregation fell partly 
into the hands of members of the lower castes. This 
formation of the congregation, therefore, took a 
different course than did the Catholic Counter 
Reformation in northern Europe, which was simi- 
larly the work of expert, clerically educated men, 
and the Catholic Counter Reformation, which first 
found its support in dialectically schooled Jesuits 
such as Salmeron and Lainez. The formation proc- 
ess of the Hindu congregation also differed from 
that involved in the transformation of Islamic doc- 
trine (Al Ghazali), which was a process of fusing 
mysticism and orthodoxy. The leadership of this 
transformation remained partly in the hands of the 
official hierarchy and was partly the work of a new, 
self-made aristocracy of officials who were theolog- 
ically trained. The Near Eastern salvation doctrines 
of Manichaeism and Gnosticism, however, are both, 
in the same manner, very specifically religions of 
intellectuals, with respect to their founders, their 
adherents, and the character of their doctrines of 
salvation. 

Despite all the differences between these ex- 
amples, the upholders of the relevant ethics or doc- 
trines of salvation are the aristocratic intellectual 
strata with philosophical education—education 
corresponding to the type offered in the Hellenic 
schools of philosophy or the most refined sort of 
monastic or secular-humanistic, university educa- 
tion of the later Middle Ages. Within a given reli- 
gious situation, the intellectual strata either establish 
educational organizations somewhat similar to the 
Platonic Academy and the related Hellenic schools 
of philosophy—and, as did these schools, take no 
official position toward the existing religious prac- 
tices, which outwardly they do not shun but which 
they adapt to their own philosophical uses—or they 
simply ignore the religious practices. In turn, the 
official representatives of the cult—in China, the 
civil servants bearing the cult obligations and, in 
India, the Brahmans—evaluate the doctrines of the 
intellectual strata according to their own criteria of 
orthodoxy. For example, in China the civil servants 
considered the materialistic doctrines to be hetero- 
dox, just as they did the dualistic Samkhya philoso- 
phy in India. These movements, mainly formulated 
in intellectual terms and only indirectly connected 
with practical religion, do not concern us more 
closely in this context. We are concerned, rather, 
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with the other movements that we mentioned above 
——-movements specifically directed to the creation of 
religious ethics. In occidental! antiquity, the closest 
parallels to these movements are suggested by the 
Pythagorian and neo-Piatonic movements. These 
are intellectual movements that either develop ex- 
clusively within socially privileged strata or that are 
conducted or primarily influenced by groups de- 
rived from such strata. 

The socially privileged strata normally are deeply 
committed to salvation religions when they have 
been both demilitarized and excluded from the pos- 
sibility of, or interest in, political activity. Whether 
they be the aristocratic or the leading bourgeois 
strata, they turn to salvation religion either when 
they have been depoliticized by the power of a 
monolithic state with a bureaucratic and military 
character or when they themselves, for whatever 
reason, have withdrawn from politics—when, that 
is, the development of their intellectual culture to its 
ultimate cognitive and psychological consequences 
has primacy over their practical activity in the outer 
terrestrial world. This is not to say that these con- 
ceptions would arise only under such circumstances. 
On the contrary, under certain conditions, the rele- 
vant intellectual conceptions arise exactly during 
times of political and social disturbance, as a conse- 
quence of deliberation that has cut itself loose from 
conventional premises. But these states of mind are 
at first submerged. They regularly dominate only 
when the intellectual groups have been depoliti- 
cized. 

Confucianism, the ethics of a powerful civil serv- 
ice, rejects doctrines of salvation in any form. Jain- 
ism and Buddhism, the radical antitheses to the 
Confucian adaptation to the world, were tangible 
expressions of an intellectual attitude that rejected 
the world and that was radically anti-political and 
pacifistic. However, we do not know if the once 
formidable membership of Buddhism and Jainism 
in India resulted from contemporaneous events that 
had depoliticizing effects. The small states that ex- 
isted among the Indian petty princes at the time 
before Alexander, which were in contrast to the 
imposing unity of the Brahmans who were then 
everywhere gradually gaining ground, could not be 
the objects of an all-absorbing loyaltysThese states 
were inclined to let the intellectually trained nobility 
seek their interests outside of politics. The Brah- 
man’s proscriptive abdication of the world in his 
old age as a Vanaprastha and the people’s holding 
of his withdrawal as sacred were superseded by the 
development of the non-Brahman ascetics (Sra- 
manas )—unless the reverse is the case, that is, it is 
possible that the recommendation to the Brahman 
who sees the son of his son that he should renounce 
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the world is the more recent of the two phenomena 
and transmitted from the other. In any case, the 
Sramanas soon surpassed the official priests as the 
possessors of ascetic charisma in the popular esti- 
mates. A monk-like indifference to political affairs 
on the part of the aristocratic people in India was 
endemic in this form since very early times, long 
before the development of the apolitical doctrines 
of salvation. 

The Near Eastern salvation religions—whether 
of a mystagogic or prophetic character, whether 
professed by the oriental and Hellenistic lay intel- 
ligentsia, and whether salvation doctrines of a more 
religious or more philosophical character (in as 
much as they reach into the socially privileged 
strata)—almost without exception resulted from 
the withdrawal of the educated strata from political 
influence and activity. This withdrawal was either 
forced upon them or freely accepted. Babylonian 
religion, which was interspersed with elements of 
non-Babylonian extraction, first made the switch to 
salvation religion in Mandaeism. The Near Eastern 
religions of the intelleetuals made the switch first 
through participation in Mithraic and other savior- 
oriented cults and then in Gnosticism and Mani- 
chaeism. This also occurred after every political 
interest of the educated stratum had died out. Prob- 
ably the educated Hellenic stratum always had doc- 
trines of salvation, even before the time of the 
Pythagorean sects, but these doctrines did not dom- 
inate the leading political strata. The success in 
proselytizing that the salvation cults and the teach- 
ers of philosophical salvation had within the dis- 
tinguished lay circles of late Greece and Rome 
parallels the final withdrawal of these strata from 
political activity. That somewhat garrulous, so- 
called “religious” interest of our German intellec- 
tual stratum at the present time is intimately con- 
nected with the political disenchantment and con- 
commitant political disinterest of this stratum. 

Generally, a disposition to the mysticism of “‘il- 
lumination,” coupled with certain intellectual quali- 
fications for grace, which we shall analyze later, is 
characteristic of the refined yearning for salvation 
that emerges in the privileged classes. This mysti- 
cism severely devaluates whatever is natural, bodily, 
or sensuous, because these—according to psycho- 
logical experience—are considered to be tempta- 
tions to divergence from this particular path to sal- 
vation. The heightening, the demanding refinement, 
and simultaneous repression of normal sexuality in 
favor of an ersatz abreaction, as conditioned by the 
way of life of the person who is nothing but an in- 
tellectual, may play a role in this context. This seems 
to be concretely suggested by certain appearances, 
namely those of the Gnostic mysteries—a subli- 
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mated auto-erotic substitute for the peasant orgies. 
This role even today cannot yet be subsumed by 
psychopathology under unambiguous generaliza- 
tions. The natural rationalistic need of the intellect 
to grasp the world as a meaningful cosmos intersects 
with these purely psychological determinants of the 
irrationalism of religion, Products of this rational- 
istic need—which we shall soon discuss—are the 
Indian doctrine of Karma and its Buddhist variant, 
as well as the Book of Job in Israel, which presum- 
ably derived from aristocratic intellectual circles, 
and related problems in Egyptian literature, Gnostic 
speculation, and Manichean dualism. 

A regular consequence of the intellectualistic 
origin of a doctrine of salvation, as well as that of 
an ethical system, is that when the relevant religion 
becomes a mass religion, either an esoteric doctrine 
or a dignified system of status ethics is developed. 
These are developed to accommodate the needs of 
the people with an intellectual education within the 
official religion—which has been popularized and 
transformed, by magic and the doctrine of salvation 
through a savior, to accommodate the needs of the 
non-intellectuals. Thus, the Confucian status ethics 
of the bureaucracy, which were entirely foreign to 
salvation, continue to exist together with Taoist 
magic as well as the Buddhist sacraments and ritual 
grace, which became petrified as the religion of the 
people and which were despised by the classically 
educated people. The salvation ethics of the monks 
within Buddhism likewise continue to exist along 
side of the magic and idolatry of the laity, and, 
similarly, magical taboos accompany new develop- 
ments of Hindu salvation religion. Religions of in- 
tellectuals, however, can also take the form of a 
mystagogy with a hierarchy of consecrations—such 
as those of the Gnostics and related cults—from 
the attainment of which the unenlightened “Pis- 
tiker” is excluded. 

The salvation for which the intellectual searches 
is always a salvation from “inner need.” It is a sal- 
vation that is alien to life, on the one hand, and 
that, on the other, has a more doctrinaire and sys- 
tematic character than the salvation from outer need 
to which the underprivileged strata are inclined. The 
intellectual searches upon paths, the casuistics of 
which lead into infinity. He does this in order to 
bestow upon his way of life a solidly based “mean- 
ing,’—a unity with himself, with humanity, and 
with the cosmos. It is the intellectual who effects the 
conception of the “world” as a problem of “mean- 
ing.” The more intellectualism represses belief in 
magic, and thereby the more the events of the world 
become disenchanted and devoid of their magical 
meaning—leaving only “are” and “occur” but no 
longer “‘signity”—the more imperative becomes the 
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demand that the world and the “way of life,” each 
as a whole, be significant and “meaningfully” or- 
dered. 

The conflicts of this demand with the realities of 
the world, and its regulations as well as the poten- 
tialities for life in it, determine the specifically in- 
tellectual flight from the world, which can be either 
contemplative or actively ascetic and which can 
reach either for individual salvation or for collective 
ethical, revolutionary world transformations. This 
flight can be one into absolute solitude, or—more 
modernly—into “nature” (witness Rousseau) un- 
disturbed by human arrangement. It can be a flight 
into a world-abdicating romanticism as well as a 
flight to be with the “people” (the Russian umod- 
nichestvo) undisturbed by human convention. All 
of these tendencies, to which the apolitical intellect 
is equally accessible, can appear as religious salva- 
tion doctrines, as they have occasionally done. Thus, 
the particularly other-worldly character of the re- 
ligions of intellectuals has here one of its sources. 
This philosophical intellectualism, which has been 
congenial to classes that on the whole have been 
socially and economically well off—primarily apo- 
litical aristocrats and rentiers, as well as civil serv- 
ants and incumbents of church, monastic, and uni- 
versity offices and offices of any other sort—is not 
the only one of religious relevance and often not the 
one of the greatest relevance. 

Along with upper-class intellectualism, there is 
semiproletarian intellectualism, which is ubiqui- 
tously connected with upper-class intellectualism 
through gradual transitions and which differs from 
it only in its frame of mind. Petty civil servants and 
small benefice-holders of all times, who exist on 
the border line of subsistence and who have an edu- 
cation of a low level of importance, belong to the 
semi-proletarian intellectual type. Scribes, who in a 
time when writing was a special profession did not 
belong to the privileged strata, also belong to this 
type, as do primary-school teachers of all varieties, 
itinerant bards, readers, story-tellers and reciters, 
as well as people from similar free, semiproletarian 
occupations. The autodidactic intelligentsia of the 
underprivileged strata conspicuously belongs here 
~—strata such as are most classically represented in 
contemporary eastern Europe by the Russian semi- 
proletarian peasant intelligentsia and in the West 
by the socialist and anarchist proletarian-intelligent- 
sia. The following groups, although with entirely 
different contents, also belong to this type: the 
Dutch peasants who retained their famous biblical 
traditionalism into the first half of the nineteenth 
century, the English petty-bourgeois Puritans of the 
seventeenth century, the religiously interested arti- 
san-apprentices of all times and peoples, and, above 
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all, again in classical form, the pious Jews (Phari- 
sees, Chassidic Jews and, on the whole, the mass of 
pious Jews who daily read the Law). 

In considering “pariah intellectualism,” the in- 
tensity of this intellectualism—such as that of all 
semi-proletarian holders of small benefices, the 
Russian peasants, and the more or less “vagrant” 
people—tests on the fact that strata that are outside 
of the social hierarchy or at the bottom end of it 
stand, to a certain degree, upon the Archimedian 
point in relation to social conventions and every- 
thing concerning the external order as well as cus- 
tomary opinions. People of this type of intellectual- 
ism for this reason are capable of taking an original 
position toward the “meaning” of the cosmos—a 
meaning unrestrained by convention—and of devel- 
oping an intense ethical and religious attitude unin- 
hibited by material considerations. In as much as 
groups belong to the middle classes, as does the re- 
ligiously autodidactic petty-bourgeois stratum, their 
religious needs usually take either an ethically rig- 
orous or an occult turn. The intellectualism of the 
artisan youth stands in the middle of both of these 
types and has its significance in the qualification of 
the artisan to go on a journey. 

In East Asia and India, a far as is known, there is 
an almost complete absence of pariah or petty- 
bourgeois intellectualism, because the communal 
feeling, which is a precondition of petty-bourgeois 
intellectualism, is missing among the urban citizens; 
and because the emancipation from magic, which is 
a precondition of either type of intellectualism, is 
also missing. Even their Ghatas, who operate 
among the lower classes, take the forms of religion 
predominantly from the Brahmans. In China, there 
is no independent, unofficial intellectualism over 
against the Confucian culture. Confucianism is the 
ethics of the “superior person,” or the “gentleman” 
(as Dvorak so correctly translated). It is very de- 
cidedly a system of status ethics or, to be more pre- 
cise, a system of etiquette of a superior stratum with 
a literary education. So far as we know, it was simi- 
lar in the Orient during antiquity and in Egypt: the 
intellectualism of the scribes, in as much as it led to 
ethical religious contemplation, belongs to a type of 
intellectualism that, under certain conditions, is 
apolitical but that is always dignified and anti- 
banausic. 

In Israel, it is different. The author of the Book 
of Job presupposed that the aristocratic families 
were the upholders of religious intellectualism. The 
wisdom of the Proverbs and all that is related to it 
show, even in their form, that their character was 
influenced by a cosmopolitan culture and by a re- 
ciprocal influence between the higher apolitical and 
cultured strata, such as were common in the Orient 
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after Alexander. The Proverbs show themselves to 
be partially the direct works of a non-Jewish king 
and all of the literature stamped with “Solomon” 
has something of the character of cosmopolitan cul- 
ture. Even when the son of Sirach wishes to empha- 
size the wisdom of the fathers as against the Helleni- 
zation, there is proof of this tendency. As Bousset 
rightly stresses, according to the Book of Sirach, the 
“scriptural scholar” of every age is a world-travelled 
gentleman and a man of culture. Throughout the 
book, there is—as Meinhold also emphasizes—a 
markedly antibanausic note, exactly like that of the 
Greeks: how can the peasant, the smith, and the 
potter have “wisdom,” which can only be unlocked 
by the leisure to deliberate and to devote oneself to 
studies? 

If Ezra is designated as the “first scriptural 
scholar,” still there are other positions both earlier 
and more recent. On the one side, the influential 
position of the monks who were interested only in 
religion and who congregated around the prophets, 
the ideologists without whom the codification of 
Deuteronomy would not have succeeded, is much 
earlier. On the other side, the towering position of 
the scriptural scholars—the position of the Hebrew- 
speaking commentators on the divine command- 
ments, which is practically equivalent to that of the 
Islamic mufti—is a position considerably more re- 
cent than that of this official creator of the theocracy 
who was commissioned by the Persian king. The 
social position of the scriptural scholars underwent 
changes. In the time of the Maccabean kingdom, 
piety—basically a very sober practical wisdom 
somewhat like hospitality—and “culture” are iden- 
tical; this (musar, paideia) is the path to virtue and 
is considered capable of being taught in the same 
sense as it is by the Greeks. To be sure, the pious 
intellectual at that time already feels himself sharply 
opposed to the wealthy and conceited people among 
whom loyalty to the Law is rare, just as do most of 
the Psalmists. They belong, however, to a social 
class of the same rank. 

On the other hand, the schools of scriptural schol- 
ars of the Herodian times produced a semiprole- 
tarian stratum of interpreters of the Law. These 
interpreters, as spiritual advisors, preachers, and 
teachers in the synagogues—they also had their 
representative in the Sanhedrin—had an impact on 
the popular piety of the community of Jews who 
were rigorously observant of the Law (Chaberim) 
in the sense of the Peruschim (Pharisaioi). They 
did this with a mounting inner distress and tension 
resulting from the obvious inevitability of foreign 
domination. This type of activity was then carried 
over into the communal civil service ot the Rab- 
binate of the Talmudic Period. As a result of op- 
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position to them, there ensued an enormous expan- 
sion of petty-bourgeois and pariah intellectualism, 
the like of which cannot be found among any other 
people: Philo already considered the spread of the 
art of writing as well as the spread of systematic 
education in casuistic thinking by a kind of “univer- 
sal primary school” to be a specific feature of the 
Jews. It was foremost the influence of the stratum 
of interpreters of the Law that replaced the activity 
of the prophets among the Jewish urban citizens 
with the cult of loyalty to the Law and of religious 
study of the Law by the Book. 


Petty-Bourgeois Intellectualism in Judaism 
and Early Christianity 


This popular Jewish intellectual stratum, to which 
all mysteries were completely foreign, was decidedly 
socially inferior to the strata of philosophers and 
mystagogues of Near Eastern Hellenistic society. 
No doubt, however, an intellectualism that ramified 
throughout the different social strata already existed 
during the pre-Christian era in the Hellenistic 
Orient. This intellectualism, by means of allegory 
and speculation, produced similar dogmas concern- 
ing a savior in the various sacramental cults of sal- 
vation and in the consecrations, as had been done 
by the Orphics who, indeed, mostly belonged to the 
middle strata. These mysteries and speculations 
about salvation through a savior were well known 
and hated by at least one scriptural scholar of the 
Diaspora—Paul. The cult of Mithras was spread in 
Cilicia as the faith of the pirates at the time of 
Pompey, even if explicit written evidence is given 
for its existence specifically in Tarsus only after the 
time of Christ. It is probable, however, that hopes 
of salvation through a savior of the most diverse 
forms and origins existed also within Judaism for a 
long time, especially within provincial Judaism; 
otherwise the king of the poor people coming upon 
the beast of burden, along with the future monarch 
of the dominant Jewish people, would not have al- 
ready existed in the prophetic time, and the idea of 
the “Son of Man” (perceptibly a Semitic gram- 
matical construction) would not have been con- 
ceived. Lay intellectualism, however, be it either 
noble or pariah intellectualism, in some way always 
participates in every complicated doctrine of sal- 
vation through a savior—every doctrine that tran- 
scends the myths oriented to purely natural events 
and that transcends the straightforward prophecy of 
a good king of the future, who already exists some- 
where in obscurity; it participates in every such 
doctrine that unfolds abstractions and opens cosmic 
perspectives. 
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The influence of the scriptural scholars and the 
intellectualism of the petty bourgeoisie, which it 
fostered, penetrated from Judaism into early Chris- 
tianity. Paul, an artisan, was a very prominent rep- 
resentative of the type that strongly opposed the 
antibanausic philosophy of the Sirach Era, as were 
also apparently many of the later Jewish scholars. 
Of course, there is something more specific about 
Paul than just this characteristic: his “spirit,” al- 
though far removed from what the speculative, 
Hellenistic-oriental intelligentsia understood by 
“spirit,” nevertheless later on could give a foothold 
to Marcionism. An element of intellectualism is 
hidden in the pride that only those who are called 
by God understand the meaning of the Master’s 
parables. In the case of Paul, this intellectualism is 
very explicit in the pride that the true recognition 
is a “vexation to the Jews and a folly to the Greeks.” 
His dualism of “flesh” and “spirit,” although im- 
bedded in another conception, has an affinity with 
the position of typical intellectual doctrines of salva- 
tion on sensuality; there seems to exist a presumably 
somewhat superficial connection to Hellenic philos- 
ophy. 

Paul’s conversion is not only a vision in the sense 
of an hallucinatory vision; it is simultaneously an 
inner pragmatic synthesis of the personal destiny of 
the Resurrected One with the general conceptions 
of the oriental doctrines concerning a savior and 
the practices of the cults that were well known to 
him. Within this synthesis, Paul integrated the 
promises of the Jewish prophecy. His epistles are 
extremely typical, in their argumentation, of the 
dialectics of petty-bourgeois intellectualism; one is 
astonished at the degree of “logical phantasy” that, 
in a writing such as the Epistle to the Romans, he 
presupposes within the strata to which he directs 
himself. To be sure, nothing is more certain than 
that it was not really his doctrine of justification that 
was received at that time, but, rather, his conception 
of the relation between spirit and the congregation 
and the manner of relative adaptation to the every- 
day states of affairs in the surroundings. But the 
furious wrath, directed against him, by the Jews of 
the Diaspora—to whom his dialectical method must 
have appeared as an insolent misuse of scriptural 
education—only shows how precisely that method 
corresponded to this type of petty-bourgeois intellec- 
tualism. Paul still carried on then in the charismatic 
position of the teacher (didaskaloi) within the old 
Christian communities (still in the didache), and 
Harnack finds in the Epistle to the Hebrews an ex- 
ample of his method of exposition. 

With the gradual appearance of a greater and 
greater monopolization of the spiritual leadership 
of the congregation by the bishops and presbyters, 
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Paul then disappeared. The apologetic intellectuals 
appeared on the scene. Thereafter, the church fa- 
thers and theologians who had received an Hellenis- 
tic education and who were almost all members of 
the clergy, and the theologically dilettante Emperor 
appeared. Finally, after the iconoclastic struggle, the 
upper hand was won in the East by the monks who 
were recruited from the lowest non-Hellenic social 
strata. The type of formalistic dialectics that was 
common to all of these circles and that was con- 
nected with the half-intellectualistic and half-primi- 
tively magical ideal of self-deification was never 
again competely uprooted in the Eastern church. 

The critically important factor for the destiny of 
early Christianity was that it was a salvation doc- 
trine that, from the beginning, with the greatest 
awareness and thoroughness opposed intellectual- 
ism. Christianity was such a doctrine of salvation in 
its genesis; it was such a doctrine for its typical ad- 
herent. For the adherent, what was decisive was that 
it was a salvation doctrine in the content of its reli- 
gious way of life. Christianity was such a doctrine 
even though it may have borrowed some of the parts 
of its myth of salvation—which it had in common 
with the general oriental outlook—and may have di- 
rectly transformed other parts of its myth, and even 
though Paul may have taken over the methods of the 
scriptural scholars. This doctrine opposed the Jew- 
ish ritual-legal learnedness as well as the doctrines of 
salvation of the Gnostic, intellectual aristocracy and 
finally it completely opposed the ancient philosophy. 
Christianity is unique in that the Gnostic degrada- 
tion of the “Pistiker” is rejected, in that the “poor in 
spirit” are the spiritually blessed and that “learned 
ones” are not the exemplary Christians. It is unique 
in its way to salvation. Trained knowledge is not the 
way—whether this knowledge consist of knowing 
the Law, knowing the cosmic or psychological foun- 
dations of life and suffering, knowing the conditions 
of life in this world, knowing the secret meanings of 
the rites, or understanding the future destiny of the 
soul in the other world. Christianity is also unique 
by virtue of the fact that quite an essential part of 
its early church history, including the creation of 
dogmas, represents self-assertion against intellec- 
tualism in all of its forms. 

If one wishes to characterize briefly the differ- 
ent strata that were the recipients and propagators 
of the so-called world religions, then these would 
be: the bureaucrat who regulates the world for 
Confucianism; the magician who regulates the 
world for Hinduism; the mendicant monk who 
wanders through the world for Buddhism; the 
warrior who subjugates the world for Islam; 
the itinerant merchant for Judaism; and the 
itinerant craftsman for Christianity. These phrases 
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characterize strata, not as exponents of their occu- 
pations or of material “class interests,” but as ideol- 
ogists of such ethical systems or doctrines of salva- 
tion as could be especially easily espoused within 
their social positions. 

Apart from the official legal and theological 
schools and the temporary florescence of scientific 
interests, Islam, within the character of its own 
specific religion, could have experienced intellec- 
tualistic inroads only with a simultaneous penetra- 
tion of Sufism. But its orientation was not in this 
direction; precisely the rational element is missing 
in the popular dervish piety. Only a few isolated, 
heterodox sects in Islam—although occasionally 
very influential—have a specifically intellectualistic 
character. In other respects, Islam developed the 
beginnings of scholasticism within its universities 
just as did medieval Christianity. 

We cannot dwell here upon the relationship of 
intellectualism to religion in medieval Christianity. 
In any case, the religion, in its sociologically rele- 
vant effects, was not mainly influenced by intellec- 
tualistic elements. The important influence of mo- 
nastic rationalism lies in the area of its cultural 
content. This could be clearly elucidated only by a 
comparison of Western with oriental and Asiatic 
monasticism, as will be briefly sketched later. This 
is the case because the peculiarities of the cultural 
influence of the occidental church are based on the 
peculiarities of occidental monasticism. During the 
Middle Ages in the Occident, there was neither lay 
intellectualism of a petty-bourgeoisie character nor 
pariah intellectualism, to any important extent. Oc- 
casionally, these are found within the sects. 

The role of the aristocratic, educated strata was 
far from negligible within the church development. 
The educated strata of the Empire during the Caro- 
lingian, Ottonian, and Salian-Hohenstaufen periods 
tended to favor a theocratic type of organization of 
culture under the emperor, as did the Ossipian 
monks in Russia during the sixteenth century. The 
Gregorian Reform Movement and the power 
struggle of the papacy, however, were highly de- 
pendent upon the ideology of an aristocratic, intel- 
lectual stratum, which established a common front 
with the developing bourgeoisie against the feudal 
powers. The papacy strove to monopolize the distri- 
bution of the vast supply of benefices for fiscal rea- 
sons and matters of patronage. With this striving of 
the papacy to monopolize the benefices, which eco- 
nomically sustained the educated stratum, and with 
the accelerated expansion of university education, 
this increasingly expanded stratum of beneficiaries 
turned from the papal power. At first, they turned 
essentially towards economic-nationalist interests in 
monopoly. Later, after the schism, this stratum also 
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turned ideologically against the papal powers and 
thus belonged to the “bearers” of the Counciliar 
Reform Movement and later on of humanism. The 
sociology of the humanists—although interesting, 
especially the change from a feudal and clerical type 
of education to education centering in the court and 
its patronage of learning, and the consequences of 
this change—cannot be treated here. Predominantly 
ideological motives determined the ambivalent be- 
havior of this group in the religious schism. Insofar 
as this group placed itself in the service of education 
for the Reformation or Counter Reformation 
Church, it played an important organizing and sys- 
tematizing role—a role, however, that was never of 
decisive importance. But insofar as this group was 
the representative of a specific religion—in fact 
there was a whole series of religiously separate types 
— it was without permanent effect. 

These classically educated, humanistic strata, 
corresponding to their standard of living, were gen- 
erally antibanausic and antisectarian in their atti- 
tudes. They were unfriendly to the strife, and, above 
all, to the demogogy of the priests and preachers. 
Thus, they were generally Erastian or irenic in their 
attitudes and, for this reason, condemned to an in- 
creasing loss of influence. 

Along with their witty skepticism and their ra- 
tionalistic enlightenment, one finds a religion em- 
phasizing gentle moods among them, especially in 
the Church of England; or a serious, often ascetic 
moralism, as in the circles of Port Royal; or an in- 
dividualistic mysticism, as during the early stages of 
the movement in Germany and also Italy. But the 
kind of struggles waged by those groups whose 
economic and political interests were involved, 
where not carried on by direct force, were carried 
on naturally by demogogy. These were struggles 
the demands of which were beyond the capacities of 
these circles. 


Plebeian I[ntellectualism and 
Sectarian Religion 


Certainly, at least those churches wishing to have 
the dominant strata and above all the universities in 
their service needed the classically educated people 
—theological apologists and similarly educated 
preachers. In Lutheranism, corresponding to its al- 
liance with the power of the princes, the combina- 
tion of education and religious activity quickly 
retreated in essentials to professional theology. Fur- 
thermore, Hudibras mocked the Puritan circles be- 
cause of their philosophical learnedness. But among 
the Puritans and especially among the Baptist sects, 
it was not upper-class inteilectualism that gave them 
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their unbreakable power of resistance, but rather 
plebeian and occasionally pariah intellectualism— 
as with the Baptists in the beginning of their move- 
ment, which was spread by itinerant craftsmen and 
apostles. There was no specific stratum of intel- 
lectuals with special living conditions, which was 
connected with these movements. After the brief 
period of the itinerant, missionizing preachers, the 
middle class became permeated with the ideas of 
these movements. The unprecedented expansion of 
knowledge of the Bible and interest in the most ab- 
struse and subtile dogmatical controversies, as was 
found in seventeenth century Puritan circles, ex- 
tended deeply even into the peasantry. A religious 
mass intellectualism was created, such as is not 
found again and which can be compared, in the past, 
only with late Jewish mass intellectualism and that 
of the Pauline missionary congregations. 


The Communities of the Religiously 
“Enlightened” 


When, in the religious struggle, it appeared that 
the spheres of power had been tested and fixed, this 
mass intellectualism rapidly collapsed—at least in 
England, in contrast to Holland, parts of Scotland, 
and the American colonies. But the intellectualism 
of the Anglo-Saxon aristocracy perpetuated from 
that time on its unique characteristics—namely its 
traditional deference to a deistic religion of enlight- 
enment, which is conceived of as vaguely liberal but 
never antagonistic to the Church. We cannot explore 
this more fully here. These characteristics, however, 
which have been conditioned both by the traditional 
position of the politically powerful bourgeoisie and 
by moralistic interests—by, that is, plebian intel- 
lectualism—contrast most sharply with character- 
istics of the essentially courtly, aristocratic culture 
of the Romance countries, as this culture developed 
radical animosity or complete indifference to the 
Church. Both of these developments, which are 
equally antimetaphysical in their end results, con- 
trast with the development of German aristocratic 
culture. 

The German culture was determined by very 
concrete circumstances and only negligibly (mainly 
negatively) by such sociological ones. This culture 
was neither oriented toward, nor hostile to, politics, 
but not without political implications, and meta- 
physically it was very little oriented to specific re- 
ligious needs, least of all to needs for “salvation.” 
German plebeian and pariah intellectualism, on the 
contrary, took an increasingly radical antireligious 
turn—a tendency that became concrete at the begin- 
ning of socialist, economically eschatological belief. 
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This antireligious tendency was also characteristic 
of the same types of intellectualism in the Romance 
countries, but it contrasts with tendencies of those 
in Anglo-Saxon countries, wherein the most serious 
religion (since the Puritan Era) did not have an 
institutional-authoritarian but rather a sectarian 
character. Only these antireligious sects control a 
declassed intellectual stratum, which, at least for a 
time, has the capacity to sustain a semireligious 
faith in the socialist eschatology. The more the eco- 
nomically interested groups take the representation 
of their interests into their own hands, the more 
this “academic” element recedes. The inescapable 
disenchantment with the almost superstitious glori- 
fication of “science” as the possible producer or 
even prophet of the violent or peaceful social revo- 
lution, in the sense of salvation from class domina- 
tion, does the rest. Consequently, syndicalism—the 
only variety of socialism in western Europe that can 
really be viewed as something equivalent to a reli- 
gious belief—easily falls into the position of becom- 
ing a romantic sport of blasé people. 

The last great semireligious intellectual move- 
ment was that of the Russian revolutionary intelli- 
gentsia. This movement has a semireligious charac- 
ter inasmuch as it contained a belief that was shared 
in its important points even though this belief was 
not homogeneous. Upper-class academic and noble 
intellectuals kept company with plebeian intellec- 
tuals. The plebeian intellectuals were semiproletar- 
ian civil servants, especially those in the autonomous 
administrative organizations (the so-called “third 
element”), who were highly trained in their socio- 
logical thinking and in their universal cultural in- 
terests. They were also journalists, elementary- 
school teachers, apostles of the revolution, and a 
peasant intelligentsia that grew out of social condi- 
tions peculiar to Russia. This entailed a movement 
which began in the seventies of the last century 
with the development of the so-called Narodni- 
chestvo (a movement with a romantic conception 
of the “people’”). This movement was oriented by 
conceptions of natural rights that tended toward 
agrarian communism. In part, this movement came 
into marked conflict with Marxian dogmas in the 
nineties; and in part it merged with them in various 
ways. Several times attempts were made to, bring 
this philosophy into some kind of vague connection 
with, first, the religion of the Slavophilic romantics 
and, then, with mystical religion or religious en- 
thusiasm. Among some intellectual strata—and, to 
be sure, relatively broad strata—however, this 
movement, under the influence of Dostoevsky and 
Tolstoy brought about an ascetic or an acosmic per- 
sonal way of life. After the catastrophe of the Rus- 
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sian Revolution (of 1906), the manner in which 
this movement, which is very sharply permeated 
with the Jewish semiproletarian intelligentsia who 
are ready to make every sacrifice, will manifest its 
vitality is indeterminant. 

In western Europe, ever since the seventeenth 
century, the rationalistic religious strata in Anglo- 
Saxon and, more recently, French cultural areas 
have created unitarian, deistic or syncretic, aetheis- 
tic or religiously independent congregations, within 
which now and then Buddhist conceptions—or ones 
that pass for Buddhist—have played a part. Such 
conceptions have found a permanent foothold in 
Germany in almost the same circles as did Free 
Masonry, that is, among the economically disin- 
terested people, and especially among the com- 
munal one-vote men as well as the declassed ideolo- 
gists and separate semi- or totally proletarian edu- 
cated strata. On the other hand, the Hindu 
(Brahma-Samaj) and the Persian enlightenment in 
India is a product of contact with European culture. 
The practical cultural significance was greater in 
the past than it is at the present time, at least. 

The chances for the development of a religion 
that could be the basis for a genuine congregation 
and that would be supported by the intellectuals 
appear very unfavorable. They are made unfavor- 
able by the interest of the privileged strata in the 
retention of the existent religion as a means of 
control and by their need for social distance as well 
as their aversion to the work of mass enlightenment, 


which is destructive to their prestige. They are also 
made unfavorable by the reasoned belief of the 
privileged strata that a new confession, which would 
be really literally acceptable to the broad strata, 
could not be substituted for the traditional creeds. 
(In any case, everyone always discounts something 
from the traditional texts—the orthodox, 10 per 
cent; and the liberals, 90 per cent). Above all, the 
chances of such a development are made unfavor- 
able by the contemptuous indifference to religious 
problems and the church on the part of the privi- 
leged strata. For them, fulfilling the very few bur- 
densome formalities of the church, in the end, is no 
heavy sacrifice, since everyone knows that they are 
mere formalities, best fulfilled by the protectors of 
orthodoxy and the protectors of status conventions 
and are fulfilled because the state demands them 
for one’s career. The need, however, of literary, 
academically respectable intellectuals and of coffee- 
house intellectuals not to bypass “religious” feelings 
in the inventories of their sources of sensation and 
objects of discussion, the needs of writers to write 
books about these interesting problems, and the 
still more effective needs of resourceful publishers 
to sell such books can counterfeit, to be sure, the 
appearance of very extensive “religious interests.” 
However, they can do nothing to change the fact 
that out of such needs of intellectuals and their 
chattering, a new religion has never yet developed 
and that the fashion that brought up this subject of 
conversation and publication will again set it aside. 
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HE LAST SECTION OF PART 
Four is devoted to the difficult subject of expressive 
symbolism as a component of culture. As noted in 
the general Introduction to Part Four, this is, theo- 
retically, the least developed field of cultural analy- 
sis, in the period from which our selections are 
drawn and probably at the present time. It is most 
important to see it in the context of its relations 
both to the other components of the same cultural 
systems and to the social system. 

We have defined a symbol as an object having 
meaning at a relatively high level of generality. Ob- 
jects of experience as such are not symbols unless 
this element of generalization in their meaning is 
present. For the instrumental components of cul- 
tural systems, this is relatively unproblematical, 
since it can be formulated in terms of the “con- 
ceptual” aspect of meaning—e.g., the abstractly 
defined properties of objects as these enter into 


scientific theory. For the evaluative component, the . 


problem is posed in terms of the cultural relativity 
of values and its involvement in the problem of the 
sociology of knowledge. Two qualifications are es- 
pecially relevant here. First, our position in respect 
to the sociology of knowledge implies that the rela- 
tivity of values between cultures cannot be abso- 
lute; otherwise no theory of societal evolution 
would be possible. Second, within any given culture 
there exists a hierarchy of levels of generality of its 
values; the societal level of the analysis of values is 
more general than that relevant to the analysis of 
any given subsystem of the society: Similar consid- 
erations apply when we discuss cultural, as distin- 
guished from societal, values. 

The relation of expressive symbolism to person- 
alities is parallel to the relation of evaluative pat- 
terns to societies. Granted this, then the meanings 
of cathected objects to the same personality system 
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ipso facto cannot be randomly assorted, but must 
constitute a system. In the hierarchical aspect of 
the organization of such a system of “personal” 
symbolism, the lowest order, which is in one sense 
the “foundation,” would be occupied by body sym- 
bols. Two sets of these symbols are particularly 
important—the body symbols of “prowess,” which 
symbolize capacities, e.g., qualities like strength, 
performance skill, aesthetic qualities of the body, 
etc.; and the familiar Freudian sexual symbols, 
which seem to fit in this context, since they utilize 
the bodily features of the greatest importance in 
forming certain types of socially significant at- 
tachments as the object-categories given generalized 
meaning. 

The next level in the personal system concerns 
qualities of personality analytically independent of 
the organism, e.g., “warmth” or affection, aggres- 
siveness, independence-dependence, etc. In the 
cathexis of persons as objects, these are the typical 
features that are salient in that they categorize the 
kind of person under consideration as an object of 
attraction or aversion. 

The third level comprises the symbolization of 
“who” the individual is, in a social sense of inclusion, 
and the categories of status and membership apply- 
ing to him. His involvement in the higher-order cul- 
ture in relation to the problem of generalized respect 
is also relevant. Such categorizations as “child of 
God,” or even member of a definitely sacralized 
social community, like Christian or Jew, belongs 
here. Physical objects obviously enter in, but pri- 
marily and initially by virtue of their association 
with one or more of the above culturally primary 
categories. 

Besides the categorizing of significant types of 
object of expressive meaning, the second vital 
aspect of such systems of symbolism is the cultural 
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generality of these meanings. In other words, they 
should be “coded” in a sufficiently generalized set 
of patternings, and the “understanding” of this cod- 
ing should be shared by units in a social community. 
In our sense, expressive symbolism cannot be part 
of culture, nor constitute symbolism at all, without 
being shared through communication—unless those 
using it for expression also have, actually or po- 
tentially, an audience of others sensitized to the 
intended meanings. Expressive symbolism consists 
of culturally codified generalizations about emo- 
tional experience, where the symbolism employed 
has an order of generality or universality transcend- 
ing the experience of a particular individual with 
a particular object. Objects with such meanings in 
particular contexts are elevated into symbols by 
precisely such a process of generalization. 

In one sense, the range from which selections 
might have been drawn for this purpose is almost 
indefinite, particularly if our interest were primarily 
in illustrating, rather than attempting theoretical 
generalization. The decision to emphasize the latter 
limits our choice considerably. In addition, particu- 
lar attention has been given to views which might 
be closely connected with the theory of action in 
its social aspects. 

The first two brief selections are from authors 
in the period preceding that of our principal em- 
phasis. One is from the arts, in 1865, by Sir Charles 
Bell; the other is from biology in 1872, by Charles 
Darwin. Both emphasize the use of bodily move- 
ments and processes to convey meaning in inter- 
action. Most of these phenomena would be classified 
as signs rather than as full symbols; but they are 
deeply involved in human interaction as well as 
that of animals. They underlie language and the 
development from gesture to symbol that has al- 
ready been illustrated in selections from G. H. 
Mead. (Another author whose writing is relevant 
to this theme, though space did not allow its in- 
clusion, is W. B. Cannon, particularly in some of 
the classic studies published in the volume Bodily 
Changes in Fear, Hunger, and Rage.) 

The next two selections come from philosophical 
authors who have made important contributions 
to clarifying the modes and types of symbolization 
involved in human communication. The first is a 
selection from Ernst Cassirer’s Philosophy of Sym- 
bolic Forms. While the earlier Cassirer selection, 
presented in Section A above, dealt with his more 
general concept of symbolization, the theme in this 
selection is the expressive aspect, and the stages 
of transition from expressive movements and sign 
language to true symbolization. It is interesting that 
Cassirer pays such close attention to the structure 
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of language and incorporates into language the pri- 
mary criterion of superseding the levels of mimicry, 
imitation, and analogy in favor of symbolization. 
To paraphrase, expressions become symbolic only 
in so far as they are incorporated into a generalized 
code. : 

The second of these selections is from Susanne 
Langer’s Philosophy in a New Key. At least in 
American philosophy, this book marked an impor- 
tant transition from the nearly exclusive preoccu- 
pation with the symbolism of science to concern 
with the arts, with magical and religious ritual, and 
with various other more expressive fields. After a 
brief discussion of metaphor as a component of 
imaginative symbolization, this selection turns to 
the content of dreams (thus connecting with the 
selection from Freud’s treatment of that subject 
presented in Section A), and then to the symboliza- 
tion involved in magical and religious ritual. In 
this connection, it extends farther some of the 
themes already introduced in the selections from 
Robertson Smith and Durkheim in Section B above. 

The next pair of selections are from anthropo- 
logical field studies of ritual. The first, from Malin- 
owski’s Magic, Science and Religion, analyzes the 
components involved in a magical rite, with special 
reference to the importance of the spell as its most 
efficacious component. The second is from Rad- 
cliffe-Brown’s Andaman Islanders. Beginning with 
Durkheim’s view of ritual, it analyzes especially 
clearly the combination, in ceremonials, of the 
sharing of affective states, the psychological sup- 
ports and conditions involved, and the social obli- 
gatory quality of the ritual pattern that differentiates 
it from spontaneously personalized expression of 
emotion. 

The final selection here is from the sphere of the 
arts, in this instance literature. Among literary 
critics, Kenneth Burke has been especially sensitive 
to the complexity of symbolic systems, and to their 
intimate relations to general philosophical ideas 
and to interests in action. Few, if any, other writers 
in this field have been so close, in their theoretical 
formulations, to the frame of reference of action as 
we conceive it, while, at the same time, being so 
keenly aware of the complex ramifications of sys- 
tems of expressive symbolism on a variety of inter- 
connected levels of generality, particularly in rela- 
tion to both the personality and the society. 

In accord with our policy of trying to limit our 
selections to writings produced within the period, 
we have included a selection from Burke’s early 
work, Permanence and Change, dealing especially 
with the problem of incongruity as a means of ap- 
proaching the analysis of the structure of these 
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complexes. Like Cassirer, Burke is particularly con- 
cerned with his themes’ relation to the nature and 
functioning of language. 

Under the heading of expressive symbolism, it 
would have been possible to include selections 
from the works of many other writers whose names 
appear in the table of contents of this Reader. 
Some of the relevant works, like Freud on dream 
symbolism and Durkheim on religious ritual, have 
already appeared in earlier sections. In certain 
cases, e.g., G. H. Mead, the concepts of gesture 
and symbol are directly involved in the most ele- 
mentary analysis of interaction, in ways which 


are at least partly “expressive” in our sense. Im- 
portant selections might also have been drawn 
from Simmel or Scheler; and Max Weber’s mono- 
graph on the development of music should be 
mentioned. 

However, as noted, the theory of neither the time 
with which we are dealing nor of our own would 
provide the basis for a truly systematic selection or 
arrangement. We have tried to emphasize the im- 
portance of this subject by presenting at least a few 
important selections in a separate section specifi- 
cally devoted to the theme, without too involved 
intermingling with others. 


1. Expression in Reference to the Body 


BY SIR CHARLES BELLE 


ARE WE NOT NOW authorised to say, 
that expression is to passion what language is to 
thought: that as without words to represent ideas, 
the reasoning faculties of man could not be fully 
exercised, so there could be no violence or excess 
of passion merely in the mind, and independent 
of the action of the body? As our thoughts are em- 
bodied and the reasoning powers developed by the 
instrument of speech, the passions or emotions have 
also a corresponding organ to give them a deter- 
mined character and force. The bodily frame, 
though secondary and inferior, comes in aid of the 
mind; and the faculties owe their development as 
much to the operation of the instruments of ex- 
pression as to the impressions of the outward senses. 

It is also curious that expression appears to pre- 
cede the intellectual operations. The smile that 
dimples an infant’s cheek, which in after-years cor- 
responds with pleasurable and complex emotions, 
cannot have its origin from such ideas. This ex- 
pression is not first seen when the infant is awake, 
but oftener while asleep; and this first beam of 
pleasure to a mother’s eye is met with the cold ob- 
servation of the wise old women, that it is caused 
by some internal convulsion. They conclude that 
the child’s intellects are not yet matured to cor- 
respond with the expression, and attribute the effect 
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to some internal irritation. The expression is in 
fact the spontaneous operation and classification 
of the muscles, which await the development of 
the faculties to accompany them closely when they 
do arise, and in some measure to control them 
during life. It may be too much to affirm, that with- 
out the co-operation of these organs of the frame 
the mind would remain a blank; but surely the 
mind must owe something to its connexion with 
an operation of the features which precedes its 
own conscious activity, and which is unerring in 
its exercise from the very commencement. 

The expression of pain in an infant is extraor- 
dinary in force and caricature; the expression of 
laughter is pure in the highest possible degree, as 
indicating unalloyed pleasure, and it will relax by 
sympathy even the stubborn features of a stranger. 
Here the rudiments of expression ought to be 
studied, for in after-life they cease to have the pure 
and simple source from which they spring in in- 
fancy; the feelings are composed and restrained, 
the mind is in a state of more compound feeling, 
and the genuine characteristics of passion are to 
be seen only in unpremeditated bursts of great 
vehemence. 

How much influence the instrument of expres- 
sion has in first rousing the mind into that state of 
activity which we call passion or emotion, we may 
learn from the power of the body to control these 
affections. “I have often observed,” says Burke, 
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“that on mimicking the looks and gestures of angry, 
or placid, or frightened, or daring men, I have in- 
voluntarily found my mind turned to that passion.” 

Whether it be possible to mould the body, and 
thus to steal into another’s thoughts, I know not; 
but it is of more consequence to recollect that we 
may in this way ascertain our own. As the actions 
and expressions of the body betray the emotions of 
the heart, we may be startled and forewarned, as 
it were, by the reflection of ourselves, and at the 
same time learn to control our passions by re- 
straining their expression. 

As we hold our breath and throw ourselves into 
an opposite action to restrain the ludicrous idea 
which would cause us to break out in rude laughter, 
sO may we moderate other rising impulses, by 
checking the expression of them; and by com- 
posing the body, we put a rein upon our very 
thoughts. The powers of language are so great, and 
minister in so superior a manner to reason and the 
higher faculties of the mind, that the language of 
expression, which attends the development of these 
powers, is in a manner superseded; good taste and 
good manners retain it in habitual subordination. 
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We esteem and honour that man most who sub- 
dues the passions which directly refer to himself, 
and cultivates those which have their source in 
benevolence—who resists his own gratification, 
and enters warmly by sympathy into what others 
feel—who despises direct pleasures, and cultivates 
those enjoyments in which he participates with 
others. “Whatever is morally just is beautiful in 
art”: the expression of pain, proceeding from the 
mere suffering of the body, is repulsive in repre- 
sentation, while the heroic pangs which the artist 
may raise to the highest degree of expression, in 
compassion or sympathy with another’s sufferings, 
cannot be too powerfully portrayed, if they be 
consistent with nature and truth. 

In studying expression the artist should attempt 
all, even that which is disagreeable so that in 
higher composition he may avoid deformity and 
every debasing expression, and this not by chance, 
but by knowing them and avoiding them; by this 
means—and it was followed by the ancients—his 
power of representation will be improved, and 
what is dignified and beautiful in form and ex- 
pression more certainly attained. 


2. The Expression of the Emotions 


BY CHARLES DARWIN 


OF ALL EXPRESSIONS, blushing seems 
to be the most strictly human; yet it is common to 
all or nearly all the races of man, whether or not 
any change of colour is visible in their skin. The 
relaxation of the small arteries of the surface, on 
which blushing depends, seems to have primarily 
resulted from earnest attention directed to the ap- 
pearance of our own persons, especially of our 
faces, aided by habit, inheritance, and the ready 
flow of nerve-force along accustomed channels; 
and afterwards to have been extended by the power 
of association to a self-attention directed to moral 
conduct. It can hardly be doubted that many ani- 
mals are capable of appreciating beautiful colours 
and even forms, as is shown by the pains which 
the individuals of one sex take in displaying their 
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beauty before those of the opposite sex. But it 
does not seem possible that any animal, until its 
mental powers had been developed to an equal or 
nearly equal degree with those of man, would have 
closely considered and been sensitive about its own 
personal appearance. Therefore we may conclude 
that blushing originated at a very late period in the 
long line of our descent. 

From the various facts just alluded to, and given 
in the course of this volume, it follows that, if the 
structure of our organs of respiration and circula- 
tion had differed in only a slight degree from the 
state in which they now exist, most of our expres- 
sions would have been wonderfully different. A 
very slight change in the course of the arteries and 
veins which run to the head, would probably have 
prevented the blood from accumulating in our eye- 
balls during violent expiration; for this occurs in 
extremely few quadrupeds. In this case we should 
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not have displayed some of our most characteristic 
expressions. If man had breathed water by the aid 
of external branchie (though the idea is hardly 
conceivable), instead of air through his mouth and 
nostrils, his features would not have expressed his 
feelings much more efficiently than now do his 
hands or limbs. Rage and disgust, however, would 
still have been shown by movements about the lips 
and mouth, and the eyes would have become 
brighter or duller according to the state of the cir- 
culation. If our ears had remained movable, their 
movements would have been highly expressive, as 
is the case with all the animals which fight with their 
teeth; and we may infer that our early progenitors 
thus fought, as we still uncover the canine tooth on 
one side when we sneer at or defy anyone, and we 
uncover all our teeth when furiously enraged. 


The movements of expression in the face and 
body, whatever their origin may have been, are in 
themselves of much importance for our welfare. 
They serve as the first means of communication 
between the mother and her infant; she smiles ap- 
proval, and thus encourages her child on the right 
path, or frowns disapproval. We readily perceive 
sympathy in others by their expression; our suf- 
ferings are thus mitigated and our pleasures in- 
creased; and mutual good feeling is thus strength- 
ened. The movements of expression give vividness 
and energy to our spoken words. They reveal the 
thoughts and intentions of others more truly than 
do words, which may be falsified. Whatever amount 
of truth the so-called science of physiognomy may 
contain, appears to depend, as Haller long ago re- 
marked, on different persons bringing into frequent 
use different facial muscles, according to their dis- 
positions; the development of these muscles being 
perhaps thus increased, and the lines or furrows 
on the face, due to their habitual contraction, being 
thus rendered deeper and more conspicous. The 
free expression by outward signs of an emotion 
intensifies it. On the other hand, the repression, as 
far as this is possible, of all outward signs softens 


our emotions. He who gives way to violent gestures 
will increase his rage; he who does not control the 
signs of fear will experience fear in a greater de- 
gree; and he who remains passive when over- 
whelmed with grief loses his best chance of re- 
covering elasticity of mind. These results follow 
partly from the intimate relation which exists be- 
tween almost all the emotions and their outward 
manifestations; and partly from the direct influence 
of exertion on the heart, and consequently on the 
brain. Even the simulation of an emotion tends to 
arouse it in our minds. Shakespeare, who from his 
wonderful knowledge of the human mind ought to 
be an excellent judge, says: — 


“Ts it not monstrous that this player here, 
But in a fiction, in a dream of passion, 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit, 
That, from her working, all his visage wann’d; 
Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 
A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? And all for nothing!” 

Hamlet, act ii. sc. 2. 


We have seen that the study of the theory of ex- 
pression confirms to a certain limited extent the 
conclusion that man is derived from some lower 
animal form, and supports the belief of the specific 
or subspecific unity of the several races; but as far 
as my judgment serves, such confirmation was 
hardly needed. We have also seen that expression 
in itself, or the language of the emotions, as it has 
sometimes been called, is certainly of importance 
for the welfare of mankind. To understand, as far 
as is possible, the source or origin of the various 
expressions which may be hourly seen on the faces 
of the men around us, not to mention our domesti- 
cated animals, ought to possess much interest for 
us. From these several causes, we may conclude 
that the philosophy of our subject has well de- 
served the attention which it has already received 
from several excellent observers, and that it de- 
serves still further attention, especially from any 
able physiologist. 
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3. Language in the Phase of Sensuous Expression 


BY ERNST CASSIRER 


Language as Expressive Movement: Sign 
Language and Sound Language 


IN DEFINING the distinctive character of 
any spiritual form, it is essential to measure it by 
its own standards. The criteria by which we judge 
it and appraise its achievement, must not be drawn 
from outside, but must be taken from its own fund- 
amental law of formation. No rigid “metaphysical” 
category, no definition and classification of being 
derived elsewhere, however certain and firmly 
grounded these may seem, can relieve us of the 
need for a purely immanent beginning. We are 
justified in invoking a metaphysical category only 
if, instead of accepting it as a fixed datum to which 
we accord priority over the characteristic principle 
of form, we can derive it from this principle and 
understand it in this light. In this sense every new 
form represents a new “building” of the world, in 
accordance with specific criteria, valid for it alone. 
The dogmatic approach, which starts from the be- 
ing of the world as from a fixed point of unity, is 
of course disposed to subsume all these inner di- 
versities of the spirit’s spontaneity under some uni- 
versal concept of the world’s “essence” and so to 
lose them. It creates rigid segments of being, distin- 
guishing, for example, between an “inward” and 
“outward,” a “psychic” and a “physical” reality, 
between a world of “things” and a world of “rep- 
resentation” —and within these spheres further divi- 
sions of the same sort are made. Consciousness, 
the reality of the “soul,” is also dissected into a 
number of separate and independent “faculties.” It 
is only through the advancing critique of knowledge 
that we learn not to take these divisions and dis- 
tinctions as absolute distinctions, inherent once and 
for all in things themselves, but to understand them 
as mediated by knowledge itself. Such a critique 
shows particularly that the opposition of “subject” 
and “object,” of “I” and “world,” is not simply to 
be accepted but must be grounded in the presup- 
positions of knowledge, by which its meaning is first 
determined. And this is true not only in the world 
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of cognition; in some sense it holds good for all 
the truly independent basic functions of spiritual 
life. Philosophical inquiry into artistic as well as 
mythical and linguistic expression is in danger of 
missing its mark if, instead of immersing itself 
freely in the particular forms and laws of expres- 
sion, it starts from dogmatic assumptions regarding 
the relation between “archetype” and “reproduc- 
tion,” “reality” and “appearance,” “inner” and 
“outer” world. The question must rather be whether 
these distinctions are not determined through art, 
through language and through myth, and whether 
each of these forms must not draw its distinctions 
according to different perspectives, and conse- 
quently set up different dividing lines. The idea of 
a rigid substantial differentiation, of a sharp dualism 
between “inner” and “outer” world, is in this way 
thrust more and more into the background. The 
spirit apprehends itself and its antithesis to the “ob- 
jective” world only by bringing certain distinctions 
inherent in itself into its view of the phenomena 
and, as it were, injecting them into the phenomena. 

Language also reveals a noteworthy indifference 
toward the division of the world into two distinct 
spheres, into an “outward” and an “inward” reality; 
so much so, indeed, that this indifference seems in- 
herent in its nature. Spiritual content and its sensu- 
ous expression are united: the former is not an 
independent, self-contained entity preceding the 
latter, but is rather completed in it and with it. The 
two, content and expression, become what they are 
only in their interpenetration: the signification they 
acquire through their relation to one another is not 
outwardly added to their being; it is this signification 
which constitutes their being. Here we have to do 
not with a mediated product but with that funda- 
mental synthesis from which language as a whole 
arises and by which all its parts, from the most 
elementary sensuous expression to’ the supreme 
spiritual expression, are held together. And not 
only the formed and articulated language of words, 
but even the simplest mimetic expression of an inner 
process shows this indissoluble involvement, shows 
that the process does not in itself form a finished, 
closed-off sphere, out of which consciousness 
emerges only accidentally, as it were, for the pur- 
pose of conventional communication to others, but 
that this seeming externalization is an essential fac- 
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tor in its own formation. In this sense the modern 
psychology of language was right in assigning the 
problem of language to the general psychology of 
expressive movements. From the purely methodo- 
logical standpoint this presents an important step 
forward, since this emphasis on the act of move- 
ment and the feeling of movement meant that fun- 
damentally the concepts of the traditional sensa- 
tionalist psychology had already been surpassed. 
From the sensationalist standpoint, the rigid “state” 
of consciousness is the first given, indeed in a 
sense, it is all that is given: the processes of con- 
sciousness, in so far as they are acknowledged at 
all in their own character, are reduced to a mere 
sum, a “combination” of states. However, to regard 
movement and feeling of movement as an element 
and a fundamental factor in the structure of con- 
sciousness itself, is to acknowledge that here again 
the dynamic is not based on the static but the static 
on the dynamic—that all psychological “reality” 
consists in processes and changes, while the fixation 
of states is merely a subsequent work of abstraction 
and analysis. Thus mimetic movement is also an 
immediate unity of the “inward” and “outward,” 
the “spiritual” and the “physical,” for by what it 
directly and sensuously is, it signifies and “says” 
something else, which is nonetheless present in it. 
Here there is no mere “transition,” no arbitrary 
addition of the mimetic sign to the emotion it 
designates; on the contrary, both emotion and its 
expression, inner tension and its discharge are given 
in one and the same act, undivided in time. By a 
process that can be described and interpreted in 
purely physiological terms, every inner stimulation 
expresses itself originally in a bodily movement— 
and the progressive development consists only in 
a sharper differentiation of this relation: specific 
movements come to be linked more and more pre- 
cisely with specific stimulations. It is true that at 
first this form of expression does not seem to be 
anything more than a “reproduction” of the inward 
in the outward. An outward stimulus passes from 
the sensory to the motor function, which however 
seems to remain within the sphere of mere mechan- 
ical reflexes, giving no indication of a higher spiri- 
tual “spontaneity.” And yet this reflex is itself the 
first indication of an activity in which a new form 
of concrete consciousness of the I and of the object 
begins to develop. In his work on The Expression 
of the Emotions in Man and Animals Darwin at- 
tempted to create a biological theory of expressive 
movements by interpreting them as a vestige of 
actions which originally served a practical purpose. 
According to this theory, the expression of a spe- 
cific emotion would be merely an attenuated form 
of a previous purposive action; the expression of 


anger, for example, would be merely a pale, atten- 
uated image of a former movement of aggression, 
the expression of fear would be the image of a 
movement of defense, etc. This view is susceptible 
of an interpretation which leads beyond the re- 
stricted sphere of Darwin’s biological formulations 
and places the question in a more general context. 
Every elementary expressive movement does ac- 
tually form a first step in spiritual development, in 
so far as it is still entirely situated in the immediacy 
of sensuous life and yet at the same time goes be- 
yond it. It implies that the sensory drive, instead 
of proceeding directly towards its object, instead 
of satisfying itself and losing itself in the object, 
encounters a kind of inhibition and reversal, in 
which a new consciousness of this same drive is 
born. In this sense the reaction contained in the 
expressive movement prepares the way for a higher 
stage of action. In withdrawing, as it were, from 
the immediate form of activity, action gains a new 
scope and a new freedom; it is already in transition 
from the merely “pragmatic” to the “theoretical,” 
from physical to ideal activity. 

In the psychological theory of sign language, two 
forms of gesture are usually distinguished, the in- 
dicative and the imitative; these classes can be clear- 
ly delimited both as to content and psychological 
genesis. This indicative gesture is derived biologi- 
cally and genetically from the movement of grasp- 
ing. “The arms and hands,” Wundt writes, 


have from the earliest development of man been active 
as the organs with which he grasps and masters objects. 
From this evidently original use of the grasping organs, 
in which man is superior only in degree but not in kind 
to the higher animals with analogous activities, there 
follows one of those gradual transformations, which 
are at first regressive, but in their consequences provide 
important components of a progressive development, 
leading to the first primitive form of pantomimic move- 
ment. Genetically considered, this is nothing other than 
the grasping movement attenuated to an indicative 
gesture. We still find it among children in every pos- 
sible intermediary phase from the original to the later 
form. The child still clutches for objects that he cannot 
reach because they are too far away. In such cases, 
the clutching movement changes to a pointing move- 
ment. Only after repeated efforts to grasp the objects, 
does the pointing movement as such establish itself.’ 


And this seemingly so simple step toward the in- 
dependence of gesture, constitutes one of the most 
important stages in the development from the ani- 
mal to the specifically human. For no animal pro- 
gresses to the characteristic transformation of the 
grasping movement into the indicative gesture. 
Even among the most highly developed animals, 
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“clutching at the distance,” as pointing with the 
hand has been called, has never gone beyond the 
first, incomplete beginnings. This simple gentic fact 
suggests that “clutching at the distance” involves a 
factor of general spiritual significance. It is one of 
the first steps by which the perceiving and ‘desiring 
I removes a perceived and desired content from 
himself and so forms it into an “object,” and “objec- 
tive” content. In the primitive instinctual stage, to 
“apprehend” an object is to grasp it immediately 
with the senses, to take possession of it. The foreign 
reality is brought into the power of the I—in a 
purely material sense it is drawn into the sphere 
of the I. Even the first beginnings of sensory knowl- 
edge are still entirely within this stage of “pointing 
there”: at this stage man believes, in Plato’s char- 
acteristic and pregnant term, that he can clutch 
the object with his hands (dmpié raiv yepoiv).” All 
progress in conceptual knowledge and pure “the- 
ory” consists precisely in surpassing this first sen- 
sory immediacy. The object of knowledge recedes 
more and more into the distance, so that for knowl- 
edge critically reflecting upon itself, it comes 
ultimately to appear as an “infinitely remote point,” 
an endless task; and yet, in this apparent distance, 
it achieves its ideal specification. In the logical con- 
cept, in judgment and inference develops that medi- 
ate grasp which characterizes “reason.” Thus both 
genetically and actually, there seems to be a con- 
tinuous transition from physical to conceptual 
“grasping.” Sensory-physical grasping becomes 
sensory interpretation, which in turn conceals 
within it the first impulse toward the higher func- 
tions of signification manifested in language and 
thought. We might suggest the scope of this devel- 
opment by saying that it leads from the sensory 
extreme of mere “indication” (Weisen) to the logi- 
cal extreme of “demonstration” (Beweisen). From 
the mere indication by which an absolutely single 
thing (a rdéder in the Aristotelian sense) is desig- 
nated, the road leads to a progressively general spec- 
ification: what in the beginning was a mere deictic 
function becomes the function of “apodeixis.” Lan- 
guage itself seems to preserve this connection in 
the relation between the terms for speaking and 
saying and those for showing and indicating. In 
the Indo-Germanic languages, most verbs of “say- 
ing” are derived from verbs of “showing”: dicere 
stems from the root contained in the Greek Sefcvypu 
(Gothic * teihan, ga-teihan, Old High German 
zeig6n), while the Greek dni dioxw goes back to 
the root ¢a (Sanskrit bha), which originally desig- 
nated glitter, appear, and “make to appear.” (Cf. 
pacbw, dis, daivw Lat. fari, fateri, etc.) 

It would seem, however, that we shall have to 
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take a different view of the language of gestures 
if we start, not with the gestures of indication but 
with the second fundamental class, those of imita- 
tion. For imitation as such forms a counterpart to 
any free form of spiritual activity. In imitation the 
I remains a prisoner of outward impression and its 
properties; the more accurately it repeats this im- 
pression, excluding all spontaneity of its own, the 
more fully the aim of imitation has been realized. 
The richest and most highly differentiated sign lan- 
guages, those of the primitive peoples, show the 
strongest bond with outward impression. Along 
with the immediately sensuous, imitative signs, the 
sign languages of civilized peoples tend to include 
an abundance of so-called “symbolic gestures,” 
which do not directly mimic the object or activity 
to be expressed, but designate it only indirectly. 
However, such languages—for example that of the 
Cistercian monks or the Neopolitan sign language 
described in detail by Jorio"—are obviously not 
primitive forms but highly complex constructions 
strongly influenced by the spoken language. But 
as we go back to the true and independent content 
of the sign languages, mere “concept signs” seem 
to give way to “thing signs.” The ideal of a purely 
“natural” language in which all arbitrary conven- 
tion is excluded seems thus to be realized. It is re- 
ported that in the sign language of the North Amer- 
ican Indians, few gestures are “conventional” in 
origin, while by far the greater number consist in 
a simple reproduction of natural phenomena.“ If 
we consider only this factor of pantomimic imita- 
tion of given objects of sense perception, we do not 
seem to be on the road to language as a free and 
original activity of the human spirit. However, it 
must be borne in mind that neither “imitation”— 
nor “indication”—neither the “mimetic” nor the 
“deictic” function represents a simple, uniform op- 
eration of consciousness, but that elements of di- 
verse origin and significance are intermingled in 
both of them. Even Aristotle calls the sounds of lan- 
guage “imitations,” and says that the human voice is 
of all organs the best suited to imitation.’ But for him 
this mimetic character of the word is not opposed to 
its purely symbolic character; on the contrary, Aris- 
totle stresses the symbolic character of the word by 
pointing out that the inarticulate sound expressing 


3. Andrea de Jorio, La Mimica degli antichi nel Gestire 
Napolitano (Napoli, 1832); on the language of the Cister- 
eae see Wundt, Die Sprache, Volkerpsychologie, 2d 
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can Indians (Smithsonian Institution, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1881), Annual 
Report, No, 1, p. 334. 
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sensation, such as we find in the animal world, be- 
comes linguistic sound only through its use as a 
symbol.° The two terms merge, for Aristotle here 
uses “imitation” in a broader, deeper sense: for him 
it is not only the origin of language, but also of 
artistic activity. Thus understood piuyois itself 
belongs to the sphere of zoinois, of creative and 
formative activity. It no longer implies the mere 
repetition of something outwardly given, but a free 
project of the spirit: the apparent “reproduction” 
(Nachbilden) actually presupposes an inner “pro- 
duction” (Vorbilden). And indeed, it becomes evi- 
dent on closer scrutiny that this factor which is 
pure and independent in the form of artistic crea- 
tion, extends down to the elementary beginnings of 
all apparently passive reproduction. For this repro- 
duction never consists in retracing, line for line, a 
specific content of reality; but in selecting a preg- 
nant motif in that content and so producing a 
characteristic “outline” of its form. But with this, 
imitation itself is on its way to becoming represen- 
tation, in which objects are no longer simply re- 
ceived in their finished*structure, but built up by 
the consciousness according to their constitutive 
traits. To reproduce an object in this sense means 
not merely to compose it from its particular sensu- 
ous characteristics, but to apprehend it in its struc- 
tural relations which can only be truly understood 
if the consciousness constructively produces them. 
Sign language represents the germ of this higher 
form of reproduction; the more highly developed 
sign languages disclose a transition from the merely 
imitative to the representative gesture, in which, 
according to Wundt, “the image of an object is more 
freely formed, in the same sense as creative art is 
freer than mere mechanical imitation.” 

But this function of representation emerges in 
an entirely new freedom and depth, in a new spiri- 
tual actuality when for the gesture it substitutes the 
word as its instrument and sensuous basis. In the 
historical development of language this process of 
substitution does not take place all at once. Even 
today, among primitive peoples, the language of 
gestures not only continues to exist side by side with 
the language of words, but still decisively affects its 
formation. Everywhere we find this characteristic 
permeation, in consequence of which the “verbal 
concepts” of these languages cannot be fully under- 
stood unless they are considered at the same time as 
mimetic and “manual concepts.” The hands are so 
closely bound up with the intellect that they seem to 


6. Cf. rept épunvelas (2. 16a 27). A definite distinction 
between “imitation” and “symbol” (dnolwya and ciuBodov) 
is also found for example in Ammonius’ Commentary on 
Aristotle’s “De interpretatione,” ed. A. Busse (Berlin, 
1897), p. 100, 15b. 

7. Wundt, Die Sprache, Volkerpsychologie, 2d ed., I, 156. 
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form a part of it. Likewise in the development of 
children’s speech, the articulated sound breaks away 
only very gradually from the totality of mimetic 
movements; even at relatively advanced stages, it 
remains embedded in this totality. But once the 
separation is accomplished, language has acquired 
a new fundamental principle in the new element in 
which it now moves. Its truly spiritual spontaneity 
develops only in the physical medium of articulated 
sound. The articulation of sounds now becomes an 
instrument for the articulation of thoughts, while 
the latter creates for itself a more and more differ- 
entiated and sensitive organ in the elaboration and 
formation of these sounds. Compared to all other 
means of mimetic expression, the spoken sound has 
the advantage that it is far more capable of “articu- 
lation.” Its very fluidity, which differs from the sen- 
suous concreteness of the gesture, gives it an en- 
tirely new capacity for configuration, making it 
capable of expressing not only rigid representative 
contents, but the most subtle vibrations and nuances 
of the representative process. If with its plastic imi- 
tation the gesture seems better adapted to the char- 
acter of “things” than the disembodied element of 
the spoken sound, the word gains its inner freedom 
by the very fact that in it this connection is broken 
off, that it is a mere becoming, which can no longer 
immediately reproduce the being of objects. On the 
objective side, it now becomes capable of serving, 
not only as an expression of formal relations; on 
the subjective side, the dynamic of feeling and the 
dynamic of thought are imprinted upon it. For this 
dynamic the language of gestures, which is restricted 
to the medium of space and thus can designate 
motion only by dividing it into particular and dis- 
crete spatial forms, has no adequate organ. In the 
language of words, however, the particular, discrete 
element enters into a new relation with speech as a 
whole. Here the element exists only in so far as it is 
constantly regenerated: its content is gathered up 
into the act of its production. But now this act of 
sound production itself becomes more and more 
sharply differentiated. To the qualitative differenti- 
ation and gradation of sounds is added a dynamic 
gradation by stress and rhythm. Attempts have been 
made to prove that this rhythmic articulation, as 
particularly manifested in primitive work songs, 
represents an essential factor both of artistic and 
linguistic development. Here the spoken sound is 
still immediately rooted in the purely sensuous 
sphere; yet since what it springs from and serves to 
express is not merely passive feeling, but a simple 
sensory activity, it is already on its way to surpass- 
ing this sphere. The mere interjection, the expres- 
sion of emotion produced by an overwhelming mo- 
mentary impression, now passes into a coherently 
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ordered phonetic sequence, in which the context 
and order of the activity are reflected. “The ordered 
unfolding of spoken sounds,” writes Jacob Grimm 
in his essay “On the Origin of Language,” “requires 
us to articulate, and the human language appears as 
an articulated language; this is borne out by the 
Homeric epithet for men: oi peépomes, pépotes 
avOpwrrot OF Bporoi—from peipdpar OF pepifw, those 
who divide, articulate their voice.’” 

Only now is the material of language so consti- 
tuted that a new form can become imprinted upon 
it. The sensory-affective state transposes and dis- 
solves itself into mimetic expression; it discharges 
itself in mimetic expression and therein finds its 
end. It is only when this immediacy is superseded 
in the course of further development that the con- 
tent comes to be stabilized and formed in itself. A 
higher stage of awareness, a sharper grasp of its 
inner differentiations is now needed before it can be 
manifested clearly and concretely in the medium of 
articulated sounds. Inhibition of the direct outbreak 
into gestures and inarticulate cries gives rise to an 
inner measure, a movement within the sphere of 
sensory appetition and representation. The road 
leads upwards, more and more clearly, from the 
mere reflex to the various stages of “reflection.” The 
genesis of the articulated sound, “the noise round- 
ing itself into a tone’—as Goethe put it—presents 
us with a universal phenomenon which we encoun- 
ter in different forms in the most divergent fields of 
function, as it unfolds in accordance with immanent 
laws, in art, in the mythical-religious consciousness, 
in language and in cognition. 


Mimetic, Analogical, and Symbolic 
Expression 


It is true that, like the theory of art and the theory 
of knowledge, linguistic theory freed itself only 
gradually from the constraint of the concept of imi- 
tation and the copy theory. The problem of the 
KuploTyns TOY ovoparwv Stands at the center of the an- 
cient philosophy of language. And the question of 
whether language should be regarded as a dice: OF 
a youe ov Was primarily concerned not with the 
genesis of language but with its truth and reality 
content.” Do language and the word belong exclu- 


8. “Uber den Ursprung der Sprache” (1851), in Kleinere 
Schriften, Berlin, 1864, I, 266. The etymological connec- 
tion set forth by Grimm is, to be sure, contested: for de- 
tails see Curtius, Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie, 
Sth ed., pp. 110 and 330. 
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sively to the sphere of subjective representation and 
judgment, or is there a profounder bond between 
the world of names and the world of true being; is 
there an inner “objective” truth and rightness in 
names themselves? The Sophists denied and the 
Stoics affirmed such an objective validity of the 
word; but whether the answer was positive or nega- 
tive, the form of the question itself remained the 
same. The basic assumption underlying both an- 
swers is that the aim of cognition is to reflect and 
reproduce the essence of things, while the aim of 
language is to reflect and reproduce the essence of 
cognition. The Sophists strive to show that both aims 
are unattainable: if there is being, says Gorgias, it is 
inaccessible and unknowable; if it is knowable, it is 
inexpressible and incommunicable. Just as by their 
nature, the senses of sight and hearing are restricted 
to their specific sphere of qualities; just as the one 
can perceive only brightness and colors and the 
other can perceive only tones—similarly speech 
can never transcend itself to apprehend something 
“other,” standing over against it, that is to appre- 
hend “being” and truth.” The Stoics sought vainly 
to avoid this consequence by asserting a natural kin- 
ship between being and cognition and a natural ac- 
cord xard piynow between word and meaning. The 
view that the word partly or wholly reflected reality, 
forming its true érypoy, reduced itself to the absurd 
by shifting into its opposite in its subsequent devel- 
opment. Not only the relationship of “similarity,” 
but also its converse was now admitted as a basis 
for etymological explanation: not only advadoyia and 
opovotys, but also évavtiwors and dvridpacis passed 
as formative principles of language. Similitudo be- 
came contrarium; “analogy” became “anomaly.” 
The devastating effects of this “explanation by op- 
posites” on the subsequent development of ety- 
mology are well known:” on the whole, they make 
it very plain that any explanation of language built 
on the postulate of similarity must necessarily end 
in its antithesis and so negate itself. 

Even where words are interpreted as imitations 
not of things but of subjective states of feeling, 
where, as in Epicurus, they are said to reflect not so 
much the nature of objects as the i8:a adéy of the 
speaker,” the philosophy of language, though it has 
changed its norm, is still essentially subordinated to 
the same principle. If the postulate of‘reproduction 
as such is sustained, it becomes ultimately indifferent 
whether what is reproduced is “inward” or “out- 


10. Cf. “Sextus adv. mathematicos,” VII, 83 ff. (Diels, 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker, 76B, 554-555). 
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ward” whether it is a complex of things or of feel- 
ings and representations. Indeed, under the latter 
assumption a recurrence of skepticism toward lan- 
guage is inevitable, and in its sharpest form. For 
language can claim to apprehend the immediacy of 
life far less than the immediacy of things. The 
slightest attempt to express this immediacy merely 
negates it. “Once the soul speaks, alas, the soul 
speaks no more.” Thus language, by its pure form 
alone is the counterpart of the abundance and con- 
cretion of the world of sensation and emotion. Gor- 
gias’ contention that “‘it is the speaker who speaks, 
not the color or the thing,” applies to a heightened 
degree if we replace “objective” by “subjective” 
reality. Subjective reality is characterized by ex- 
treme individuality and concretion; while the world 
of words is characterized by the universality, and 
that is to say, the indeterminacy and ambiguity, of 
merely schematic signs. Since the “universal” sig- 
nification of the word effaces all the differences 
which characterize real psychological processes, the 
road of language seems to lead us, not upward into 
spiritual universality, but downward to the com- 
monplace: for only this, only what is not peculiar 
to an individual intuition or sensation, but is com- 
mon to it and others, is accessible to language. Thus 
language remains a pseudo-value, the mere rule of 
a game, which becomes more compelling as more 
players subject themselves to it, but which, as soon 
as it is critically understood, must renounce all claim 
to represent, let alone know and understand, any 
reality, whether of the “inner” or “outer” world. 
Fundamentally, however, in the critique of 
knowledge as of language, this radical skepticism 
contains within it the transcending of skepticism. 
Skepticism seeks to expose the nullity of knowledge 
and language—but what it ultimately demonstrates 
is rather the nullity of the standard by which it meas- 
ures them. In skepticism the “copy theory” is me- 
thodically and consistently demolished by the self- 
destruction of its basic premises. The farther nega- 
tion is carried in this point, the more clearly a new 
_ positive insight follows from it. The last semblance 
of any mediate or immediate identity between re- 
ality and symbol must be effaced, the tension be- 
tween the two must be enhanced to the extreme, for 
it is precisely in this tension that the specific achieve- 
ment of symbolic expression and the content of the 
particular symbolic forms is made evident. For this 
content cannot be revealed as long as we hold fast 
to the belief that we possess “reality” as a given, 
self-sufficient being, as a totality whether of things 
or of simple sensations, prior to all spiritual forma- 
tion. If this were true, the forms would indeed have 
no other purpose than mere reproduction, and such 
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reproduction would inevitably be inferior to the 
original. In truth, however, the meaning of each 
form cannot be sought in what it expresses, but only 
in the manner and modality, the inner law of the ex- 
pression itself. In this law of formation, and conse- 
quently not in proximity to the immediately given 
but in progressive removal from it, lie the value and 
the specific character of linguistic as of artistic for- 
mation. This distance from immediate reality and 
immediate experience is the condition of their being 
perceived, of our spiritual awareness of them. Lan- 
guage, too, begins only where our immediate rela- 
tion to sensory impression and sensory affectivity 
ceases. The uttered sound is not yet speech as long 
as it purports to be mere repetition; as long as the 
specific factor of signification and the will to “sig- 
nification” are lacking. The aim of repetition lies in 
identity—the aim of linguistic designation lies in 
difference. The synthesis effected can only be a 
synthesis of different elements, not of elements that 
are alike or similar in any respect. The more the 
sound resembles what it expresses; the more it con- 
tinues to “be” the other, the less it can “signify” 
that other. The boundary is sharply drawn not only 
from the standpoint of spiritual content, but bio- 
logically and genetically as well. Even among the 
lower animals we encounter a great number of 
original sounds expressing feeling and sensation, 
which in the development to the higher types be- 
come more and more differentiated, developing into 
definitely articulated and distinct “linguistic utter- 
ances,” cries of fear or warning, lures or mating 
calls. But between these cries and the sounds of 
designation and signification characteristic of hu- 
man speech there remains a gap, a “hiatus” which 
has been newly confirmed by the sharper methods 
of observation of modern animal psychology.“ The 
step to human speech, as Aristotle stressed, has 
been taken only when the pure significatory sound 
has gained primacy over the sounds of affectivity 
and stimulation: a primacy which in the history of 
language is expressed by the circumstance that 
many words of the highly developed languages, 
which at first sight seem to be mere interjections, 


14. For the “language” of the highest apes cf., e.g., B. W. 
Kohler, “Zur Psychologie des Schimpansen,” Psychologische 
Forschung, 1 (1921), 27: “It is not easy to describe in de- 
tail how animals make themselves understood. It is ab- 
solutely certain that their phonetic utterances without any 
exception express ‘subjective’ states and desires, that they 
are so-called affective sounds and never aim to delineate 
or designate the objective. However, so many ‘phonetic ele- 
ments’ of human speech occur in the chimpanzee phonetics 
that it is assuredly not for peripheral reasons that they have 
remained without language in our sense. The same is true 
of the facial expressions and gestures of animals: nothing 
about them designates anything objective or fulfills any 
‘representative function.’”’ Cf. Eng. ed., The Mentality of 
Apes (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1925), App., p. 317. 
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prove, on close analysis, to be regressions from 
more complex linguistic structures, from words or 
sentences with a definite conceptual signification. 

In general, language can be shown to have passed 
through three stages in maturing to its specific form, 
in achieving its inner freedom. In calling these the 
mimetic, the analogical, and the truly symbolical 
stage, we are for the present merely setting up an 
abstract schema—but this schema will take on 
concrete content when we see that it represents a 
functional law of linguistic growth, which has its 
specific and characteristic counterpart in other fields 
such as art and cognition. The beginnings of pho- 
netic language seem to be embedded in that sphere 
of mimetic representation and designation which 
lies at the base of sign language. Here the sound 
seeks to approach the sensory impression and re- 
produce its diversity as faithfully as possible. This 
striving plays an important part in the speech both 
of children and “primitive” peoples. Here language 
clings to the concrete phenomenon and its sensory 
image, attempting as it were to exhaust it in sound; 
it does not content itself with general designations 
but accompanies every particular nuance of the phe- 
nomenon with a particular phonetic nuance, devised 
especially for this case. In Ewe and certain related 
languages, for example, there are adverbs which de- 
scribe only one activity, one state or one attribute, 
and which consequently can be combined only with 
one verb. Many verbs possess a number of qualify- 
ing adverbs pertaining to them alone, and most of 
them are phonetic reproductions of sensory impres- 
sions. In his Grammar of the Ewe Language Wester- 
mann counts no less than thirty-three such phonetic 
images for the single verb “to walk,” each designat- 
ing a particular manner of walking: slouching or 
sauntering, limping or dragging the feet, shambling 
or waddling, energetic or weary. But this, as he 
adds, does not exhaust the number of adverbs that 
qualify walking; for most of these can occur in a 
doubled, usual, or diminutive form, depending on 
whether the subject is big or little.” Although this 
type of sound painting recedes as language develops, 
there is no language, however advanced, that has 
not preserved numerous examples of it. Certain ono- 
matopoeic expressions occur with striking uniform- 
ity in all the languages of the globe. They demon- 


15. D. Westermann, Grammatik der Ewe-Sprache (Ber- 
lin, D. Reimer, 1907), pp. 83 fi., 129 ff.; Eng. trans. by A. 
L. Bickford-Smith, A Study of the Ewe Language (London, 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1930), pp. 107 ff., 187 ff. Very similar 
phenomena are found in the languages of the American 
natives; cf., e.g., the transition from purely onomatopoeic 
sounds to universal verbial ar adverbial terms, described 
by Franz Boas in the Chinook language, in Handbook of 
American Indian Languages, (Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, Govt. Print. Off., 1911), Bulletin No. 40, Pt. 
eiayou, S/S, ae 
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strate extraordinary vitality, resisting phonetic 
changes which are otherwise almost universal; and 
moreover, new forms have appeared even in modern 
times, in the bright light of linguistic history. In 
view of all this, it is understandable that particularly 
the empirical linguists have often been inclined to 
champion the principle of onomatopoeia, so se- 
verely chastised by philosophers of language, and 
to attempt at least a limited rehabilitation of that 
principle. The sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
philosophers of language still supposed that phe- 
nomena of onomatopoeia offered the key to the 
basic and original language of mankind, the lingua 
adamica. Today, to be sure, the critical progress of 
linguistics has more and more dispelled this dream; 
but we still occasionally encounter attempts to prove 
that in the earliest period of language formation the 
significatory classes and the phonetic classes cor- 
responded to one another—that the original words 
were divided into distinct groups, each of which 
was linked to certain phonetic materials and built 
up out of them. And even where the hope of arriving 
in this way at a true reconstruction of the original 
language has been abandoned, the principle of ono- 
matopoeia is recognized as a means of arriving in- 
directly at an idea of the relatively oldest strata of 
language formation. “Despite all change,” remarks 
G. Curtius with regard to the Indo-Germanic lan- 
guages, 


a conservative instinct is also discernible in language. 
All the peoples of our family from the Ganges to the 
Atlantic designate the notion of standing by the 
phonetic group sta; in all of them the notion of flow- 
ing is linked with the group plu, with only slight modi- 
fications. This cannot be an accident. Assuredly the 
same notion has remained associated with the same 
sounds through all the millennia, because the peoples 
felt a certain inner connection between the two, i.e., 
because of an instinct to express this notion by these 
particular sounds. The assertion that the oldest words 
presuppose some relation between sounds and the rep- 
resentations they designate has often been ridiculed. It 
is difficult, however, to explain the origin of language 
without such assumptions. In any case, the representa- 
tion lives like a soul even in the words of far more 
advanced periods.* 


Since the Stoics, the search for this soul of the in- 
dividual sounds and sound classes hag tempted in- 
numerable linguists and philosophers of language. 
As late a thinker as Leibniz attempted to investigate 
the original meanings of particular sounds and 
sound groups.” And after him the subtlest and pro- 
foundest students of language attempted to demon- 


16, G. Curtius, Grundziige der griechischen Etymologie, 
5th ed. p. 96. 
17, See Leibniz, Nouveaux essais, Bk. 3, ch. 3. 
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strate the symbolic value of certain sounds, not only 
in the material expression of certain isolated con- 
cepts, but even in the formal representation of cer- 
tain grammatical relations. Humboldt found this 
relationship confirmed in the choice of certain 
sounds for the expression of certain feeling values 
—he held, for example, that the phonetic group st 
regularly designates the impression of the enduring 
and stable, the sound / that of the melting and fluid, 
the sound v the impression of uneven, vacillating 
motion. He also saw it in the elements of inflection 
and gave special attention to this “symbolic charac- 
ter in grammatical sounds.” Jacob Grimm also 
attempted to show that the sounds used in the Indo- 
Germanic languages for forming words of question 
and answer were closely related to the spiritual sig- 
nifications of question and answer.” The use of cer- 
tain differences and gradations of vowels to express 
specific objective gradations, particularly to desig- 
nate the greater or lesser distance of an object from 
the speaker, is a phenomenon occurring in the most 
diverse languages and linguistic groups. Almost 
always a, o, u designate the greater distance, e and i 
the lesser. Differences in time interval are also in- 
dicated by difference in vowels or by the pitch of 
vowels. In the same way certain consonants and 
consonantal groups are used as “natural phonetic 
metaphors” to which a similar or identical signifi- 
catory function attaches in nearly all language 
groups—e.g., with striking regularity the resonant 
labials indicate direction toward the speaker and 
the explosive direction away from the speaker, so 
that the former appear as a “natural” expression of 
the “I,” the latter of the “Thou.” 

But although these last phenomena seem to re- 
tain the color of immediate sensory expression, they 
nevertheless burst the limits of mere mimicry and 
imitation. No longer is a single sensuous object or 
sense impression reproduced by an imitative sound; 
instead, a qualitatively graduated phonetic sequence 
serves to express a pure relation. There is no direct 
material similarity between the form and specificity 
of this relation and the sounds with which it is rep- 


18. Cf. Humboldt, “Einleitung zum Kawi-Werk,” Werke, 
7, No. 1, 76 ff., and the work itself: Uber die Kawi-Sprache 
auf der Insel Java (hereafter cited as Kawi-Werk), 2, 111, 
153, and elsewhere. 

19. See Jacob Grimm, Deutsche Grammatik, Bk. 3, ch. 1: 
“Among all the sounds of the human voice, none is so 
capable of expressing the essence of the question, which is 
perceived at the very beginning of the word, as k, the 
fullest consonant of which the throat is capable. A mere 
vowel would sound too indefinite, and the labial organ is 
not as strong as the guttural. T can be produced with the 
same force, but it is not so much expelled as pronounced 
and has something more solid about it; it is therefore 
suited to the expression of the calm, even an indicative 
answer. K questions, inquires, calls; T shows, explains, 
answers.” 
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resented, since the mere material of sound as such 
is in general incapable of reflecting pure relational 
determinations. The context is rather communicated 
by a formal analogy between the phonetic sequence 
and the sequence of contents designated; this anal- 
ogy makes possible a coordination of series entirely 
different in content. This brings us to the second 
stage which we call the stage of analogical as op- 
posed to mere mimetic expression. The transition 
from one to the other is perhaps most clearly re- 
vealed in those languages which employ musical 
tones to differentiate word meanings or express 
grammatical relations. We still seem close to the 
mimetic sphere in so far as the pure function of 
signification remains inextricably bound up with 
the sensuous sound. Humboldt tells us that in the 
Indo-Chinese languages the differentiations of pitch 
and accent between syllables makes speech a kind 
of song or recitative, and that the tonal gradations 
in the Siamese, for example are quite comparable 
to a musical scale.” And particularly in the Suda- 
nese languages, the most diverse shades of meaning 
are expressed by tonal variations, by a high, mid- 
dle, or low tone, or by composite shadings, such as 
the low-high rising tone, or high-low falling tone. 
These variations serve as a basis both for etymologi- 
cal distinctions—i.e., the same syllable serves, ac- 
cording to its tone, to designate entirely different 
things or actions—and for spatial and quantitative 
distinctions, i.e., high-pitched words, for example, 
express long distances and rapidity while low- 
pitched words, express proximity and slowness, 
etc... . And purely formal relations and op- 
positions can be expressed in this same way. A 
mere change in tone can transform the affirma- 
tive into the negative form of a verb. Or it may 
determine the grammatical category of a word; for 
example, otherwise identical syllables may be identi- 
fied as nouns or verbs by the manner in which they 
are pronounced. We are carried one step further by 
the phenomenon of vowel harmony which domi- 
nates the whole structure of certain languages and 
linguistic groups, particularly those of the Ural- 
Altaic family. Here vowels fall into two sharply 
separate classes, hard and soft. When a root is aug- 
mented by suffixes, the suffix must belong to the 
same class as that of the root syllable. Here the 
phonetic assimilation of the components of a word, 
hence a purely sensuous means, creates a formal 
link between these components by which they are 
enabled to progress from relatively loose “aggluti- 
nation” to a linguistic whole, to a self-contained 
word or sentence formation. In becoming a phonetic 
unit through the principle of vowel harmony, the 

20. Humboldt, ‘“Enleitung zum Kawi-Werk,” Werke, 7, 
No, 1, 300, 
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word or word-sentence gains its true significative 
unity: a relationship which at first applies solely to 
the quality and physiological production of the par- 
ticular sounds, becomes a means of combining them 
into a spiritual whole, a unit of “signification.” 

This “analogical” correspondence between sound 
and signification is shown even more distinctly in 
the function of certain widespread and typical 
means of language formation, as for example, in the 
part played by reduplication both in morphology 
and syntax. Reduplication seems at first sight to be 
governed entirely by the principle of imitation: the 
doubling of the sound or syllable seems to serve the 
sole purpose of reflecting as faithfully as possible 
certain objective characteristics of the thing or event 
designated. The phonetic repetition conforms 
closely to a repetition given in the sensuous reality 
or impression. Reduplication is most at home where 
a thing presents itself repeatedly to the senses with 
the same characteristics, or where an event presents 
a sequence of identical or similar phases. But on 
this elementary foundation a system of astonishing 
diversity and subtlety arises. The sensory impres- 
sion of “plurality” first breaks down into an expres- 
sion of “collective” and “distributive” plurality. 
Certain languages which have no designation for 
the plural in our sense, have instead developed the 
idea of distributive plurality to the utmost sharpness 
and concreteness by meticulously distinguishing 
whether a specific act presents itself as an indivisible 
whole or falls into several separate acts. If the latter 
is true, and the act is either performed by several 
subjects or effected by the same subject in different 
segments of time, in separate stages, this distribu- 
tive division is expressed by reduplication. In this 
exposition of the Klamath language Gatschet has 
shown how this distinction has actually become the 
basic category of the language, permeating all its 
parts and determining its whole “form.”” In other 
language groups we can also see how the duplica- 
tion of a word, which in the beginnings of linguistic 
history was a simple means of designating quantity, 
gradually became an intuitive expression for quan- 
tities that do not exist as a cohesive whole but are 
divided into separate groups or individuals. But this 
is far from exhausting the uses of reduplication. In 
addition to expressing plurality and repetition, it 
can serve to represent many other relations, particu- 
larly relations of space and size. Scherer calls it an 
original grammatical form serving essentially to 
express three basic intuitions: those of force, space 


21. AS. Gatschet, Grammar of the Klamath Language, 
Contributions to North American Ethnology, 2 (Washing- 
ton, Govt. Print. Off., 1890), Pt. 1, pp. 259 ff. On the sig- 
nificance of the “ideal of severalty or distribution,” as 
Gatschet calls it, see below, Chapter 3. 
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and time.” By a ready transition the iterative signi- 
fication develops into a purely intensive significa- 
tion, as in the comparative and superlative of ad- 
jectives, and in the case of verbs the intensive forms 
which often subsequently change to causatives. Ex- 
tremely subtle modal differences in an action or 
event can also be suggested by the very simple 
means of reduplication: in certain American Indian 
languages, for example, the reduplicated form of 
the verb is used to designate a kind of “unreality” in 
action, to indicate that it exists only in purpose or 
“idea” and is not practically realized. In all these 
cases reduplication has clearly passed far beyond 
the phase of mere sensory description or of a point- 
ing to objective reality. One factor that makes this 
evident is a peculiar polarity in its use: it can be the 
expression and vehicle not only of different but of 
directly opposed modalities of signification. Side by 
side with the intensive signification we often find 
the exact opposite, an attenuative signification, so 
that it is used in constituting diminutive forms of 
adjectives and limitative forms of verbs. In desig- 
nating temporal stages of an action, it can serve 
equally well to designate present, past or future. 
This is the clearest indication that it is not so much 
a reproduction of a fixed and limited perceptual 
content as the expression of a specific approach, one 
might say a certain perceptual movement. The 
purely formal accomplishment of reduplication be- 
comes even more evident where it passes from the 
sphere of quantitative expression to that of pure 
relation. It then determines not so much the signifi- 
cation of the word as its general grammatical cate- 
gory. In languages which do not make this category 
recognizable in the mere word form, a word is often 
transferred from one category to another, a noun 
changed to a verb, for example, by the mere redu- 
plication of a sound or syllable. All these phe- 
nomena, to which we might easily add others of 
like nature, make it evident that even where lan- 
guage starts as purely imitative or “analogical” ex- 
pression, it constantly strives to extend and finally te 
surpass its limits. It makes a virtue of necessity, that 
is, of the ambiguity inevitable in the linguistic sign. 
For this very ambiguity will not permit the sign to 
remain a mere individual sign; it compels the spirit 
to take the decisive step from the concrete function 
of “designation” to the universal and universally 
valid function of “signification.” In this function 
language casts off, as it were, the sensuous covering 
in which it has hitherto appeared: mimetic or ana- 
logical expression gives way to purely symbolic ex- 
pression which, precisely in and by virtue of its 
otherness, becomes the vehicle of a new and deeper 
spiritual content. 


22. Scherer, Zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache. 
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4. Life-Symbols: The Roots of Sacrament 


IF LANGUAGE is born, indeed, from the 
profoundly symbolific character of the human 
mind, we may not be surprised to find that this 
mind tends to operate with symbols far below the 
level of speech. Previous studies have shown that 
even the subjective record of sense experience, the 
“sense-image,” is not a direct copy of actual ex- 
perience, but has been “projected,” in the process 
of copying, into a new dimension, the more or less 
stabile form we call a picture. It has not the pro- 
tean, mercurial elusiveness of real visual experience, 
but a unity and lasting identity that makes it an 
object of the mind’s possession rather than a sensa- 
tion. Furthermore it is ndt firmly and fixedly deter- 
mined by the pattern of natural phenomena, as 
real sensations are, but is “free,” in the same man- 
ner as the little noises which a baby produces by 
impulse and at will. We can call up images and let 
them fill the virtual space of vision between us and 
real objects, or on the screen of the dark, and dis- 
miss them again, without altering the course of 
practical events. They are our own product, yet not 
part of ourselves as our physical actions are; rather 
might we compare them with our uttered words 
(save that they remain entirely private), in that 
they are objects to us, things that may surprise, 
even frighten us, experiences that can be contem- 
plated, not merely lived. 

In short, images have all the characteristics of 
symbols. If they were weak sense-experiences, they 
would confuse the order of nature for us. Our 
salvation lies in that we do not normally take them 
for bona fide sensations, but attend to them only in 
their capacity of meaning things, being images of 
things—symbols whereby those things are con- 
ceived, remembered, considered, but not encoun- 
tered. 

The best guarantee of their essentially symbolic 
function is their tendency to become metaphorical. 
They are not only capable of connoting the things 
from which our sense-experience originally derived 
them, and perhaps, by the law of association, the 
context in which they were derived (as the sight 
of a bell may cause one to think of “ding-dong” 


Reprinted by permission of the publishers from Susanne 
Langer, Philosophy in a New Key (Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard University Press, 1942), pp. 144-70. Copyright 
1942 by the President and Fellows of Harvard College. 


and also of dinner), but they also have an inaliena- 
ble tendency to “mean” things that have only a 
logical analogy to their primary meanings. The 
image of a rose symbolizes feminine beauty so 
readily that it is actually harder to associate roses 
with vegetables than with girls. Fire is a natural 
symbol of life and passion, though it is one element 
in which nothing can actually live. Its mobility and 
flare, its heat and color, make it an irresistible sym- 
bol of all that is living, feeling, and active. Images 
are, therefore, our readiest instruments for ab- 
stracting concepts from the tumbling stream of 
actual impressions. They make our primitive ab- 
stractions for us, they are our spontaneous embodi- 
ments of general ideas. 

Just as verbal symbolism has a natural evolution 
from the mere suggestive word or “word-sentence” 
of babyhood to the grammatical edifice we call a 
language, so presentational symbolism has its own 
characteristic development. It grows from the mo- 
mentary, single, static image presenting a simple 
concept, to greater and greater units of successive 
images having reference to each other; changing 
scenes, even visions of things in motion, by which 
we conceive the passage of events. That is to say, 
the first thing we do with images is to envisage a 
story; just as the first thing we do with words is to 
tell something, to make a statement. 

Image-making is, then, the mode of our untu- 
tored thinking, and stories are its earliest product. 
We think of things happening, remembered or im- 
aginary or prospective; we see with the mind’s eye 
the shoes we should like to buy, and the transaction 
of buying them; we visualize the drowning that 
almost happened by the riverbank. Pictures and 
stories are the mind’s stock-in-trade. Those larger, 
more complex elements that symbolize events may 
contain more than merely visual ingredients, kines- 
thetic and aural and perhaps yet other factors, 
wherefore it is misleading to call them “story- 
images”; J will refer to them as “fantasies.” 

Like all symbols, fantasies are derived from 
specific experience; even the most elaborately mon- 
strous ones go back to witnessed events. But the 
original perception—like any item that sticks in 
the mind—is promptly and spontaneously ab- 
stracted, and used symbolically to represent a whole 
kind of actual happening. Every process we per- 
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ceive, if it is to be retained in memory, must record 
itself as a fantasy, an envisagement, by virtue of 
which it can be called up in imagination or recog- 
nized when it occurs again. For no actual process 
happens twice; only we may meet the same sort of 
occasion again. The second time we “know” al- 
ready what the event is, because we assimilate it to 
the fantasy abstracted from the previous instance. 
It will not fit exactly and it need not; the fantasy 
need only convey certain general features, the new 
case only exemplify these generalities in its own 
way, to make us apprehend a recurrence of a 
familiar event. 

Suppose a person sees, for the first time in his 
life, a train arriving at a station. He probably carries 
away what we should call a “general impression” of 
noise and mass, steam, human confusion, mighty 
motion coming to heated, panting rest. Very pos- 
sibly he has not noticed the wheels going round, but 
only the rods moving like a runner’s knees. He does 
not instantly distinguish smoke from steam, nor hiss- 
ing from squeaking, nor freight cars from windowed 
coaches, nor even boiler, cab, and coal car from 
each other. Yet the next time he watches a train pull 
in the process is familiar. His mind retains a fantasy 
which “means” the general concept, “a train arriv- 
ing at a station.” Everything that happens the 
second time is, to him, like or unlike the first time. 
The fantasy which we call his conception of a halt- 
ing train gradually builds itself out of many im- 
pressions; but its framework was abstracted from 
the very first instance, and made the later ones 
“familiar.” 

The symbolic status of fantasies (in this technical 
sense of action-envisagements) is further attested 
by the regularity with which they follow certain 
basic laws of symbols. Like words and like images, 
they have not only literal reference to concepts, 
but tend to convey metaphorical meanings. Events 
and actions, motions and emotions, are inexhausti- 
ble in our short lives; new experience overwhelms us 
continually; no mind can conceive in neat literal 
terms all the challenges and responses, the facts and 
acts, that crowd in upon it. Yet conception is its 
essential technique, and conception requires a lan- 
guage of some sort. Among our fantasies there is 
usually something, at least, that will do as a meta- 
phor, and this something has to serve, just as the 
nearest word has to serve in a new verbal expres- 
sion. An arriving train may have to embody name- 
less dangers coming with a rush to unload their 
problems before me. Under the pressure of fear 
and confusion and shrinking, I envisage the engine, 
and the pursuant cars of unknown content, as a first 
symbol to shape my unknown concepts. What the 
arriving train represents is the first aspect of those 
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dangers that I can grasp. The fantasy that literally 
means a railroad incident functions here in a new 
capacity, where its literal generality, its applicability 
to trains, becomes irrelevant, and only those fea- 
tures that can symbolize the approaching future— 
power, speed, inevitable direction (symbolized by 
the track), and so forth— remain significant. The 
fantasy here is a figure; a metaphor of wordless 
cognition. 

Metaphor is the law of growth of every semantic. 
It is not a development, but a principle. This is 
strikingly attested by the fact that the lowest, com- 
pletely unintentional products of the human brain 
are madly metaphorical fantasies, that often make 
no literal sense whatever; I mean the riotous sym- 
bolism of dreams. 

The first thing we instinctively strive to conceive 
is simply the experience of being alive. Life is a 
network of needs and fulfilments and further needs, 
with temporary frustrations here and there. If its 
basic needs are long unsatisfied, it ends. Our first 
consciousness is the sense of need, i.e. desire. There- 
fore our most elementary conceptions are of objects 
for desire. 

The shapes and relations and names of such ob- 
jects are unknown to the infant’s mind. Food it 
knows, but not the source of food, beyond the mere 
touch and vague form of the mother’s breast. Com- 
fort and security, human nearness, light and motion 
—all these objects have neither substance nor fixed 
identity. The first images that sense impression be- 
gets in his mind have to serve for the whole gamut 
of his desires, for all things absent. Everything soft 
is a mother; everything that meets his reach is food. 
Being dropped, even into bed, is terror itself—the 
first definite form of insecurity, even of death (all 
our lives we speak of misfortune as a “fall”; we fall 
into the enemy’s hands, fall from grace, fall upon 
hard times). 

In the brief waking spells when his sense organs 
are learning to make report, when noises overcome 
his initial deafness and colors or light-spaces arrest 
his wandering focus, his infantile symbols multiply. 
Wish and fantasy grow up together. Since the proper 
function of his mind is conception, he produces 
ideas without number. He does not necessarily feel 
desire for everything he can think and dream; desire 
is only the power behind the mind, which goads it 
into action, and makes it productive. An overactive 
mind is uncritical, as a voracious appetite is un- 
fastidious, Children mix dream and reality, fact and 
fiction, and make impossible combinations of ideas 
in their haste to capture everything, to conceive an 
overwhelming flood of experiences. Of course the 
stock of their imagery is always too small for its 
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purpose, so every symbol is a dreamlike, shifting 
picture, a faery “world.” 

Something like this may be seen not only in our 
children, whose free fancy is somewhat hemmed by 
the literal logic of adults around them, but in primi- 
tive societies, where the best thought still bears a 
childlike stamp. Among certain peoples whom we 
call “savage,” the very use of language exhibits a 
rampant confusion of metaphorical meanings cling- 
ing to every symbol, sometimes to the complete 
obscurance of any reasonable literal meaning. Cail- 
liet,, who made a study of this phenomenon, calls 
this the “vegetative” stage of thought, likening the 
tremendous tangle of non-literal symbolism to a 
jungle where things choke each other in their over- 
growth. The cause for this sumptuous prodigality of 
symbols lies in the intellectual needs of an adoles- 
cent race. When new, unexploited possibilities of 
thought crowd in upon the human mind, the poverty 
of everyday language becomes acute. Apprehension 
outruns comprehension so far that every phrase, 
however homely and literal it may be in its tradi- 
tional meaning, has a vague aura of further signifi- 
cance. Such a state of mind is peculiarly favorable 
to the development of metaphorical speech. 

It is characteristic of figurative images that their 
allegorical status is not recognized. Only a mind 
which can apprehend both a literal and a “poetic” 
formulation of an idea is in a position to distinguish 
the figure from its meaning. In spontaneous en- 
visagement there is no such duality of form and 
content. In our most primitive presentations—the 
metaphorical imagery of dreams—it is the symbol, 
not its meaning, that seems to command our emo- 
tions. We do not know it as a symbol. In dream- 
experience we very often find some fairly common- 
place object—a tree, a fish, a pointed hat, a stair- 
case—fraught with intense value or inspiring the 
greatest terror. We cannot tell what makes the thing 
so important. It simply seems to be so in the dream. 
The emotional reaction is, of course, evoked by the 
idea embodied in that object, but so long as the 
idea lives only in this body we cannot distinguish it 
from its symbolic. incarnation which, to literal- 
minded common sense, seems trivial. 

Primitive thought is not far removed from the 
dream level. It operates with very similar forms. 
Objects that could function as dream-symbols have 
a mysterious significance for the waking mind, too, 
and are viewed with emotion, even though they 
have never served a practical purpose for good or 
for evil. The Australian’s churinga, the Egyptian’s 
scarab, the charms which Greek women carried to 
the altar, are such objects of indescribable value, 


1. Emile Cailliet, Symbolisme et mes primitives (1936), 
chap. iv. 


dream-symbols found and treasured in waking life. 
With their realistic presence, the imaginative proc- 
ess is carried over from dream to reality; fantasy is 
externalized in the veneration of “sacra.” 

The study of dreams gives us a clue to the deeper 
meaning of these bizarre holy articles: they are 
phallic symbols and death-symbols. We need not 
consult the psychoanalysts to learn this truth; any 
student of anthropology or archeology can assure 
us of it. Life and life-giving, death and the dead, are 
the great themes of primitive religion. Gods are at 
first merely emblems of the creative power; fetishes, 
trees, menhirs. Certain animals are natural symbols 
to mankind: the snake hidden in earth, the bull 
strong in his passion, the mysterious long-lived 
crocodile who metes out unexpected death. When, 
with the advance of civilization, their images are 
set up in temples or borne in processions, such 
images are designed to emphasize their symbolic 
force rather than their natural shapes. The snake 
may be horned or crowned or bearded, the bull may 
have wings or a human head. 

Such sacra command a peculiar emotion, which 
is not the simple joy of possessing something ad- 
vantageous, e.g. a strong weapon or a new slave; 
the “rejoicing” of a religious ceremonial is not a 
spontaneous delight which causes people to raise 
the cry of triumph, as we shout when we catch a big 
fish or win a game. The supposed power of the god 
to protect his worshipers would be no more apt to 
evoke cries of “hallelujah” than the tacitly accepted 
power of a father to protect his children. Our 
children live under the guarantee of our superior 
strength and have a sense of security in it, but they 
do not periodically burst into praises of it. Reli- 
gious rejoicing is bound entirely to set occasions, 
when the god-symbol—which probably is always 
there, tucked away in its shrine—is brought forth 
and officially contemplated. Even this is not enough; 
someone leads the shouting and makes a demon- 
stration of joy; gradually the feeling develops, and 
delight seizes the congregation. Their joy is not in 
an event, but in a presented idea. It centers round 
objects that are themselves quite passive, and use- 
less for any other purpose than conveying the idea, 

The power of conception—of “having ideas”— 
is man’s peculiar asset, and awareness of this power 
is an exciting sense of human strength. Nothing is 
more thrilling than the dawn of a new conception. 
The symbols that embody basic ideas of life and 
death, of man and the world, are naturally sacred. 
But naive thinking does not distinguish between 
symbol and import; it sees only the physical chur- 
inga or the clay thesmos, or, where the symbol is 
not made by human art, but chosen among natural 
objects, it sees the actual snake or ibis, oak tree or 
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arbor vitae. There is no explicit reason why sacred- 
ness belongs to such an object, only a strong feeling 
that in it the luck and hope and power of man is 
vested. The practical efficacy attributed to sacra is a 
dream-metaphor for the might of human ideation. 
Their “mightiness” is thought of as specific efficacy; 
whatever expresses Life is regarded as a source of 
life, whatever expresses Death as an agent of death. 
The savage’s alleged stupidity about causal relations 
rests on this very profound law of mind, which is ex- 
emplified not only in primitive religions, but in our 
own pious beliefs, e.g. that the devil can be averted 
by holding up a little cross against him, or that a 
picture of the Virgin Mother protects a house 
against evil. Such notions rest on a natural identi- 
fication of symbolic values with practical values, of 
the expressive with the physical functions of a 
thing. But this identification is too deeply grounded 
to be put aside as a “silly” mistake. It is. sympto- 
matic of our supreme and constant preoccupation 
with ideas, our spontaneous attention to expressive 
forms, that causes us to mix their importance with 
the importance of other activities by which life is 
carried on. 

The contemplation of sacra invites a certain in- 
tellectual excitement—intellectual because it cen- 
ters in a mental activity—the excitement of realiz- 
ing life and strength, manhood, contest, and death. 
The whole cycle of human emotions is touched by 
such a contemplation. Undoubtedly the first out- 
ward show of sacred emotions is purely self-expres- 
sive, an unconscious issue of feelings into shouting 
and prancing or rolling on the earth, like a baby’s 
tantrum; but soon the outburst becomes a habitual 
reaction and is used to demonstrate, rather than to 
relieve, the feelings of individuals. Lively demon- 
stration makes an emotion contagious. Shout an- 
swers shout, the collective prancing becomes danc- 
ing. Even those who are not compelled by inner 
tension to let off steam just at this moment, fall into 
step and join the common cry. 

But as soon as an expressive act is performed 
without inner momentary compulsion it is no longer 
self-expressive; it is expressive in the logical sense. 
It is not a sign of the emotion it conveys, but a 
symbol of it; instead of completing the natural 
history of a feeling, it denotes the feeling, and may 
merely bring it to mind, even for the actor. When 
an action acquires such a meaning it becomes a 
gesture.” 


2. Cf. L. A. Reid, “Beauty and Significance,” Proceedings 
of the Aristotelian Society, N.S. XXIX (1929), 123-154, 
esp. p. 114: “If an expression, which at first was automatic, 
is repeated for the sheer joy of expression, at that point it 
becomes esthetic. . . . Anger enjoyed in being acted con- 
sciously is not mere instinctive anger, but dramatic (some- 
times melodramatic) anger, a very different thing.” 
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Genuine acts are completed in every detail unless 
they are forcibly interrupted, but gestures may be 
quite abortive imitations of acts, showing only their 
significant features. They are expressive forms, true 
symbols. Their aspect becomes fixed, they can be 
deliberately used to communicate an idea of the 
feelings that begot their prototypes. Because they 
are deliberate gestures, not emotional acts, they are 
no longer subject to spontaneous variation, but 
bound to an often meticulously exact repetition, 
which gradually makes their forms as familiar as 
words or tunes. 

With the formalization of overt behavior in the 
presence of the sacred objects, we come into the 
field of ritual. This is, so to speak, a complement to 
the life-symbols; for as the latter present the basic 
facts of human existence, the forces of generation 
and achievement and death, so the rites enacted at 
their contemplation formulate and record man’s re- 
sponse to those supreme realities. Ritual “expresses 
feelings” in the logical rather than the physiological 
sense. It may have what Aristotle called “cathartic” 
value, but that is not its characteristic; it is primarily 
an articulation of feelings. The ultimate product of 
such articulation is not a simple emotion, but a com- 
plex, permanent attitude. This attitude, which is the 
worshipers’ response to the insight given by the 
sacred symbols, is an emotional pattern, which 
governs all individual lives. It cannot be recognized 
through any clearer medium than that of formalized 
gesture; yet in this cryptic form it is recognized, and 
yields a strong sense of tribal or congregational 
unity, of rightness and security. A rite regularly 
performed is the constant reiteration of sentiments 
toward “first and last things”; it is not a free ex- 
pression of emotions, but a disciplined rehearsal of 
“right attitudes.” 

But emotional attitudes are always closely linked 
with the exigencies of current life, colored by im- 
mediate cares and desires, by specific memories and 
hopes. Since the sacra are consciously regarded not 
as symbols of Life and Death, but as life-givers and 
death-dealers, they are not only revered, but also 
besought, trusted, feared, placated with service and 
sacrifice. Their power is invoked for the salvation 
of worshipers in times of danger. They can break 
the drought, end famine, stay a pestifence, or turn 
the tide of battle. The sacred ark going up before 
the Children of Israel gives them their victory. Held 
by the Philistines, it visits disease on its captors. Its 
efficacy is seen in every triumph of the community, 
every attainment and conquest. Specific events as 
well as definite feelings become associated with a 
Holy of Holies, and seek expression round the altar. 

This is the source of mimetic ritual. The memory 
of celebrated events is strong in the celebration that 
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renders thanks to the saving Power; it enters, per- 
haps quite unconsciously at first, into the gestures 
and shouts traditionally conveying such thanks. The 
story is retold, because it reveals the character of 
the Holy One, and as the telling soon becomes a 
formula, the gesticulations that accompany it be- 
come traditional gestures, new bodily expressions 
that can be woven into ritual patterns. The flourish 
of swords that accompanies the recall of a great 
exploit is presently carried out at definite points in 
the narrative, so that the congregation may join in 
it, as it joins in shouts like “Hallelujah,” “Iacchos,” 
or “Amen” at recognized periods. The gesture ac- 
quires a swing and rhythm of its own so it can be 
performed in genuine unison. At the end of the 
story it may be elaborated into a long demonstra- 
tion, a “sword-dance.” 

Another and even more obvious origin of 
mimetic rites lies not in sacred story, but in sup- 
plication. Here conception is even more vivid, more 
urgent than in memory; an act is to be suggested 
and recommended to the only Being that can per- 
form it, the Holy One; the suppliants, in their 
eagerness to express their desire, naturally break 
into pantomime. Representations of the act mingle 
with gestures of entreaty. And just as the expressive 
virtue of sacra is conceived as physical virtue, so 
the symbolic power of mimetic rites is presently re- 
garded as causal efficacy; hence the world-wide and 
world-old belief in sympathetic magic. It really sinks 
to the inane conception of “magic” only when one 
assumes a direct relation between the mimicked 
event and the expected real one; in so far as the 
pantomime is enacted before a fetish, a spirit, or 
God, it is intended to move this divine power to act, 
and is simply a primitive prayer. We are often told 
that savage religion begins in magic; but the chances 
are, I think, that magic begins in religion. Its typical 
form—the confident, practical use of a formula, a 
brew, and a rite to achieve a physical effect—is the 
empty shell of a religious act. Confused, inferior 
minds may retain it, even in a society that no longer 
thinks in terms of hidden agency, but sees causally 
connected phenoména; and so we come to the ab- 
surd practice of a “magic” that is supposed to defy 
natural law. 

Religion is a gradual envisagement of the es- 
sential pattern of human life, and to this insight 
almost any object, act, or event may contribute. 
There is no ingredient in ritual that may not also be 
found outside it. Sacred objects are not intrinsically 
precious, but derive their value from their religious 
use. Formalized expressive gesture occurs in the 
most casual social intercourse, in greetings, marks 
of deference, or mock defiance (like the grimaces 
school-children make behind the back of an un- 
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popular teacher, mainly for each other’s benefit). 
As for mimetic gestures, they are the current and 
often unconscious accompaniment of all dramatic 
imagination. It need not be of serious or important 
acts. Mimicry is the natural symbolism by which 
we represent activities to our minds. It is so obvious 
a semantic that even where no act is carried out, but 
every idea merely suggested, pantomime is univers- 
ally understood. Victor the Wild Boy of Aveyron, 
and even Wild Peter who was less intelligent, could 
understand mimetic expression at once, without any 
training, though neither ever learned language. 

Before a symbolic form is put to public religious 
use—before it serves the difficult art of presenting 
really profound ideas—it has probably had a long 
career in a much homelier capacity. Long before 
men perform rites which enact the phases of life, 
they have learned such acting in play. And the play 
of children is very instructive if we would observe 
the peculiarly intellectual (non-practical) nature of 
gesture. If its purpose were, as is commonly sup- 
posed, to learn by imitation, an oft-repeated enact- 
ment should come closer and closer to reality, and a 
familiar act be represented better than a novel one; 
instead of that we are apt to find no attempt at 
carrying out the suggested actions of the shared 
day-dreams that constitute young children’s play. 

“Now I go away”—three steps away from the 
center of the game constitute this process. “And 
you must be crying”—the deserted one puts her 
hands before her face and makes a little pathetic 
sound. “Now I sew your fairy dress”—~a hand with 
all five fingertips pressed together describes little 
circles. But the most convincingly symbolic gesture 
is that of eating. Children are interested in eating, 
and this much-desired occasion arises often in their 
games. Yet their imitation of that process is per- 
haps their least realistic act. There is no attempt to 
simulate the use of a spoon or other implement; the 
hand that carries the imaginary food to the mouth 
moves with the speed of a short clock-pendulum, 
the lips whisper “B-b-b-b-b.” This sort of imitation 
would never serve the purpose of learning an ac- 
tivity. It is an abbreviated, schematized form of an 
action. Whether or no the child could perform the 
act is irrelevant; eating is an act learned long ago, 
sewing is probably a total mystery. Yet the imita- 
tion of sewing, though clumsy, is not as poor as 
that of the banquet. 

The better an act is understood and the more 
habitually it is associated with a symbolic gesture, 
the more formal and cursory may be the movement 
that represents it. Just as the white settlers of this 
country first called an Indian feast a “Pow! Wow! 
Wow!” and later referred to it quite off-handedly 
as “a pow-wow,” so a child’s representation ot sew- 
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ing, fighting, or other process will be really imita- 
tive at first, but dwindle to almost nothing if the 
game is played often. It becomes an act of reference 
rather than of representation. 

The fact that so much of primitive religious 
ritual is mimetic, and that mimicry is the typical 
form of children’s play, has misled some excellent 
philosophers, notably John Dewey, to believe that 
rites are simply a repetition of practical behavior 
for the fun of the action itself—a repetition which 
presently becomes habitual, and has to be dignified 
by the imputation of magical usefulness. “Men 
make a game of their fishing and hunting, and turn 
to the periodic and disciplinary labor of agriculture 
only when inferiors, women or slaves, cannot be had 
to do the work. Useful labor is, whenever possible, 
transformed by ceremonial and ritual accompani- 
ments, subordinated to art that yields immediate 
enjoyment; otherwise it is attended to under com- 
pulsion of circumstance during abbreviated surren- 
ders of leisure. For leisure permits of fesitivity, in 
revery, ceremonies and conversation. The pressure 
of necessity is, however, never wholly lost, and the 
sense of it led men, as if with uneasy conscience at 
their respite from work, to impute practical efficacy 
to play and rites, endowing them with power to 
coerce events and to purchase the favor of the rulers 
of events. .. . It was not conscience that kept men 
loyal to cults and rites, and faithful to tribal myths. 
So far as it was not routine, it was enjoyment of the 
drama of life without the latter’s liabilities that kept 
piety from decay, Interest in rites as means of in- 
fluencing the course of things, and the cognitive or 
explanation office of myths were hardly more than 
an embroidery, repeating in pleasant form the pat- 
tern which inexpugnable necessities imposed upon 
practice. When rite and myth are spontaneous re- 
hearsal of the impact and career of practical needs 
and doings, they must also seem to have practical 
force.” 

From this standpoint it is hard to understand 
why savage rites so often involve terrible tortures— 
branding, flaying, knocking out teeth, cutting off 
finger-joints, etc. Puberty-rites, for instance, in 
which boys sometimes die under the knife or the 
whip, can hardly be described as “enjoyment of the 
drama of life without the latter’s liabilities.” Such 
actions are far removed from play. Their instru- 
mental value for bringing about victories, fertility, 
or general good luck is undoubtedly secondary, as 
Professor Dewey says; but their primary achieve- 
ment is not entertainment, but morale. They are 
part of man’s ceaseless quest for conception and 
orientation. They embody his dawning notions of 
power and will, of death and victory, they give ac- 


3. Experience and Nature (1925), pp. 78-79. 
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tive and impressive form to his demoniac fears and 
ideals. Ritual is the most primitive reflection of 
serious thought, a slow deposit, as it were, of peo- 
ple’s imaginative insight into life. That is why it is 
intrinsically solemn, even though some rites of re- 
joicing or triumph may degenerate into mere ex- 
citement, debauchery, and license. 

If men’s minds were essentially playful, they 
could have no “uneasy conscience at their respite 
from work.” Young dogs and young children, to 
whom play is a necessity, have no such conscience. 
Only people who feel that play displaces something 
more vital can disapprove of it; otherwise, if the 
bare necessities were taken care of, work in itself 
could command no respect, and we would play 
with all the freedom in the world, if practical work 
and sheer enjoyment were our only alternatives. 

But the driving force in human minds is fear, 
which begets an imperious demand for security in 
the world’s confusion: a demand for a world-pic- 
ture that fills all experience and gives each indi- 
vidual a definite orientation amid the terrifying 
forces of nature and society. Objects that embody 
such insights, and acts which express, preserve, and 
reiterate them, are indeed more spontaneously in- 
teresting, more serious than work. 

The universality of the concepts which religion 
tries to formulate draws all nature into the domain 
of ritual. The apparently misguided efforts of 
savages to induce rain by dancing and drumming 
are not practical mistakes at all; they are rites in 
which the rain has a part. White observers of 
Indian rain-dances have often commented on the 
fact that in an extraordinary number of instances 
the downpour really “results.” Others, of a more 
cynical turn, remark that the leaders of the dance 
know the weather so well that they time their dance 
to meet its approaching changes and simulate “rain- 
making.” This may well be the case; yet it is not a 
pure imposture. A “magic” effect is one which 
completes a rite. No savage tries to induce a snow- 
storm in midsummer, nor prays for the ripening of 
fruits entirely out of season, as he certainly would 
if he considered his dance and prayer the physical 
causes of such events. He dances with the rain, he 
invites the elements to do their part, as they are 
thought to be somewhere about and merely irre- 
sponsive. This accounts for the fact that no evi- 
dence of past failures discourages his practices; for 
if heaven and earth do not answer him, the rite is 
simply unconsummated; it was not therefore a “mis- 
take.” Its failure can be redeemed by finding some 
extenuating circumstance, some “counter-charm” 
that explains the miscarriage of the usual climax. 
There is no evil intent in the devices of medicine 
men to insure, or even to simulate, answers to magi- 
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cal invocations; for the most important virtue of 
the rite is not so much its practical as its religious 
success. Rain-making may well have begun in the 
celebration of an imminent shower after long 
drought; that the first harbinger clouds would be 
greeted with entreaty, excitement, and mimetic sug- 
gestion is obvious. The ritual evolves while a capri- 
cious heaven is making up its mind. Its successive 
acts mark the stages that bring the storm nearer. 
Its real import—its power to articulate a relation 
between man and nature, vivid at the moment— 
can be recognized only in the metaphorical guise of 
a physical power to induce the rain.‘ 

Sympathetic magic, springing from mimetic 
ritual, belongs mainly to tribal, primitive religion. 
There is, however, a type of ceremonial that runs the 
whole gamut from the most savage to the most 
civilized piety from blind compulsive behavior, 
through magical conjuring, to the heights of con- 
scious expression: that is the Sacrament. 

The overt form of a sacrament is usually a 
homely, familiar action, such as washing, eating, 
drinking; sometimes a more special performance— 
slaughter, or sexual union—but still an act that is 
essentially realistic and vital. At first sight it seems 
strange that the highest symbolic import should 
attach to the lowliest activities, especially as the 
more commonplace and frequent of these are the 
most universal sacraments. But if we consider the 
genesis of such profound and ancient symbols we 
can understand their origin in commonplace events. 

Before a behavior-pattern can become imbued 
with secondary meanings, it must be definite, and 
to the smallest detail familiar. Such forms are 
naturally evolved only in activities that are often 
repeated. An act that is habitually performed ac- 
quires an almost mechanical form, a sequence of 
motions that practice makes quite invariable. Be- 
sides the general repetition of what is done there is 
a repetition of the way it is done by a certain per- 
son. For instance, two people putting bread into 
their mouths are doing the same thing, but they may 
do it in widely different manner, according to their 


4. The expressive function of ritual is properly distin- 
guished from the practical in an article by Alfred Vier- 
kandt, “Die entwicklungspsychologische Theorie der Zau- 
berei,” Archiv fiir gesammte Psychologie, XCVIUI (1937), 
420-489. Vierkandt treats the causal conception as a 
superimposed one. “The [mimetic] activity,” he says, “ap- 
pears as a means to the desired end. If this end is all that 
motivates the rite, then the latter has changed from a purely 
expressive act to a purposive act... . In the course of this 
change there may be all possible gradations of the relation- 
ship between these two structures, from the merest super- 
imposition of a purposive activity to the complete extinction 
of the expressive need. At the one extreme, the practical 
end is a mere superstructure, an ideology, while the driving 
force is the desire for expression. .. . The other extreme is 
the genuine purposive act, in which the whole is organized 
according to the categories of means and ends.” 
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respective temperaments and traditions; their be- 
havior, though purposive and real, contains uncon- 
sciously an element of gesture. 

This formal element offers high possibilities to the 
symbol-seeking mind. Just as one person develops 
personal “ways,” so a tribe develops tribal “ways,” 
which are handed down as unconscious manner- 
isms, until some breach in the usual pattern makes 
people aware of them, and they are deliberately 
practiced as “correct forms.” As soon as they are 
thus abstracted, these proper gestures acquire tribal 
importance; someone sees a secondary meaning in 
an act which has attained such a formal unity and 
style. It seems to have a symbolic as well as a 
practical function; a new, emotional importance at- 
taches to it. In a society whose symbolific impulse 
is in the riotous “vegetative” stage, a practical act 
like dividing food, or eating the first new corn of 
the season, may be so exciting as an idea that it 
actually loses its old material interest in the new, 
mystical one. Many savages have foods that may be 
eaten only ritually, and there have been Christians 
who frowned on all washing and bathing that was 
not incidental to a rite. 

These last-named acts of cleansing and purifica- 
tion furnish a good case in point. Washing away dirt 
is a simple, practical act; but its symbolic value is 
so striking that one might say the act has a “natural 
meaning.” Eating, likewise, is a daily practice, but 
is so easily significant of the kinship among those 
who eat together, and the even closer connection— 
identification—of the eaters with the eaten, that it 
has a certain sacramental character for any mind 
that is capable of general concepts at all. As soon 
as the symbolical import of (say) eating an animal 
dawns, the feast is conducted in a new spirit; not 
food, but animal characteristics, constitute its fare. 
The meat becomes a host; though the indwelling vir- 
tue may have no name of its own, and therefore may 
be thinkable only in terms of this eating, this gather- 
ing, this taste and smell and place. Because an occa- 
sion is the only symbol by which the new virtue is 
known, that occasion must have permanent form, 
that it may be repeated, the virtue recalled, rein- 
voked; and so the abstractable features of the occa- 
sion—the manners and mannerisms that were 
simply learned folk-ways, habitual patterns—are 
exalted into sacred procedure. The meat must be 
served in the same order, cut in the same shape and 
from the same part, every time it is to be eaten 
ritually. Gradually every detail becomes charged 
with meaning. Every gesture signifies some step in 
the acquisition of animal virtue. According to the 
law of all primitive symbolization, this significance 
is felt not as such, but as genuine efficacy; the feast 
not only dramatizes, but actually negotiates the de- 
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sired acquisition. Its performance is magical as well 
as expressive. And so we: have the characteristic 
blend of power and meaning, mediation and pre- 
sentation, that belongs to sacraments.° 

Whether a dim perception of sacramental forces 
and dangers in the routine actions of life underlies 
the rigid religious control that almost all primitive 
societies hold over daily food and drink and house- 
keeping, we cannot stop to investigate here. What 
matters in the present context is merely that mean- 
ing and magic pervade savage life to such an extent 
that any behavior-pattern, any striking visual form 
or musical rhythm, any question or announcement 
made often enough to become a formula, acquires 
some symbolic or mystical function; this stage of 
thinking is the creative period for religion. In it the 
great life-symbols are established and developed. 
Concepts which are far beyond the actual grasp of 
savage Or semi-savage minds are apprehended, 
though not comprehended, in physical embodi- 
ments, sacred fetishes, idols, animals; human atti- 
tudes, vaguely recognized as reasonable and right, 
are expressed by actions which are not spontaneous 
emotional outlets but prescribed modes of partici- 
pation and assent. 

Rites of supplication and offering cannot forever 
be addressed to a nameless symbol, a mere bundle 
of sticks, jawbone, grave-mound, or monolith. The 
Holy One has a part, howbeit a silent part, to play in 
the ceremony; as the cult develops, the presiding 
power acquires an epithet expressing this function: 
“She who Harkens,” “He of Appeasement,” “He of 
Sword-play, He of the Sword.” The epithet serves 
as a name, and soon becomes a name; the name 
fixes a character which gradually finds expression 
in new physical representations. So the pillar that 
was once a phallic symbol becomes a “Herm,” and 
the rock that was itself taboo shelters a sacred snake 
to account for its holiness. The snake can see and 
hear, respond or retire, strike or spare. The snake 
can be a forgiver, the Herm can be a watcher. 

Of course this is a step from sheer superstition 
toward theology, toward conceiving gods instead of 
mere magical cult-objects. But the envisagement of 
such “gods” is as yet entirely naive; “He of the 
Sword” may be represented as a sword, and “She 
who Harkens” may not only have, but be, an ear.° 


5. For a modern example, consider the following state- 
ment by W. H. Frere: “The Eucharist is one homogeneous 
and continuous action and goes forward, if one may say so, 
like a drama; it has its prelude, its working up, its climax, 
its epilogue. . .. The Eucharist was to sum up and supersede 
all older rites and sacrifices; and it has been from the first 
the central Christian sacrament, not significant only, but 
efficacious.” The Principles of Religious Ceremonial (1928), 
pp. 37-39 (italics mine). 

6. See Jane Harrison, Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion (1908), p. 187. 
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The first idea of a god is not that of an anthro- 
pomorphic being that dwells in an object, e.g. in a 
certain tree; it is simply a notion of the object itself 
as a personality, as an agent participating in the 
ritual. This participation is what lifts it above mere 
magical potency to something like a personal will. 
The might of the cult-objects, charms or sacred 
arks or holy wells, is simply efficacy; that of gods, 
whether they be trees, animals, statues, or dead 
men, is ability. A charm is made to operate by a 
correct ritual; a deity is invoked by being pleased, 
either by service or flattery. The rite may persist 
for ages, but when the Holy One becomes a god, 
the keynote of ritual becomes prayer. One cannot 
simply draw “mana” from him as from the presence 
of holy things; one has to ask him to exert his 
talents. Therefore his worshipers recite the cata- 
logue of his virtues—his valor, wisdom, goodness, 
the wonders of his favor, the terrors of his dis- 
pleasure. In this way his traits become very defi- 
nitely and publicly accepted. Every asset his wor- 
shipers seek is his, and in his gift. His image tends 
more and more to express this enhanced character; 
he is the summary of a human ideal, the ideal of his 
tribe. 

Herein lies the rationale of animal worship, which 
seems to have preceded, almost universally, the 
evolution of higher religions. A god who symbolizes 
moral qualities does well to appear in animal form; 
for a human incarnation would be confusing. 
Human personalities are complex, extremely varied, 
hard to define, hard to generalize; but animals run 
very true to type. The strength of the bull, the 
shiftiness of the rabbit, the sinuous mobility of the 
snake, the solemnity of the owl, are exemplified with 
perfect definiteness and simplicity by every member 
of their respective species. Before men can find 
these traits clearly in themselves they can see them 
typified in animals. The beast that symbolizes a 
virtue, physical or moral, is divine to men who see 
and envy that virtue in it. It is the possessor, hence 
the possible dispenser, of its peculiar quality. There- 
fore it is honored, wooed, placated, and sometimes 
sacramentally eaten by its worshipers. 

The man who sees his ideal in an animal calls 
himself by its name, because, exemplifying his high- 
est aspirations as it does, it is his “true self.” We 
who have higher gods still describe our enemies as 
the beasts we despise—they are “perfect ’ asses,” 
“just pigs,” or on extreme provocation “skunks.” 
Men who still look up to animals bestow analogous 
titles on human beings in a reverent spirit. Those to 
whom the swift, intensely vital and prolific hare is 
a symbol of life and fertility, think of themselves as 
hares, and attribute even more harishness to their 
venerated, beatified ancestors. They were the “Great 
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Hares.” A civilized man would mean this epithet 
metaphorically, but the primitive mind is always 
losing its way between symbol and meaning, and 
freely changes “My earliest ancestor was a ‘Hare,’ ” 
into “A hare was my first ancestor.” 

Here is probably the genesis of totemism. The 
fact that totems feature all kinds of animals and 
even plants does not preclude such an origin; for 
once a tribe has adopted an animal form to express 
its essence, other tribes will follow suit by sheer 
imitation, without the same motive, choosing differ- 
ent animals to distinguish them from their neigh- 
bors. They may have no original notion of any 
ideal. A tribal ideal is then formed in keeping with 
the symbol, if at all. But the primary conception of 
a totem must have sprung from some insight into 
the human significance of an animal form; perhaps 
a purely sexual significance, perhaps a sublimer 
notion of savage virtue. 

Such speculation is borne out by the fact that it 
is the animal form rather than any living representa- 
tive of the species that is preéminently holy. Emile 
Durkheim, who has made a close study of totemism 
in Les formes élémentaires de la vie religieuse, 
warns against the fallacy of seeing a simple animal 
worship in its practices; for in the course of such 
study, he says, “One comes to the remarkable con- 
clusion that images of the totem-creature are more 
sacred than the totem-creature itself.” 

“Here is the real nature of the totem: it is nothing 
but the material form by which human minds can 
picture that immaterial substance, that energy dif- 
fused throughout all sorts of heterogeneous things, 
that power which alone is the true object of the 
cult.”* Moreover, it is this Power concentrated in 
the character of the clan—the social influence and 
authority—which, in M. Durkheim’s opinion, is the 
real divinity. 

“The totem is the banner of the clan,” he says; 
and further, “Since the religious Power is nothing 
else than the collective and nameless Power of the 
clan, and since this is not capable of representation 
except through the totem, the totemic emblem is 
like the visible body of the god. . . . This explains 
why, in the hierarchy of things sacred, it holds the 
highest place... . 

“Why is it forbidden to kill and eat the totem- 
animal, and why has its flesh these positive virtues 
which give it its part in ritual? Because this animal 
resembles the tribal emblem, namely its own image. 
And as of course it resembles it more closely than 
man, it has a higher rank than he in the hierarchy of 


holies.’” 
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Durkheim’s whole analysis of totemism bears out 
the contention that it is, like all sacraments, a form 
of ideation, an expression of concepts in purely 
presentational metaphor. 

“Religion is, first and foremost, a system of ideas 
by means of which individuals can envisage the 
society of which they are members, and the rela- 
tions, obscure yet intimate, which they bear to it. 
That is the primordial task of a faith. And though it 
be metaphorical and symbolical, it is not therefore 
untrue. On the contrary, it conveys all that is essen- 
tial in the relations it claims to portray. . . .””° 

“The believer is not deceiving himself when he 
puts his faith in the existence of a moral potency, on 
which he is dependent, and to which he owes his 
better part; this Power exists, it is Society... . 
Doubtless, he is mistaken when he believes that the 
enhancement of his vital strength is the work of a 
Being that looks like an animal or a plant. But his 
error lies only in the literal reading of the symbol by 
which this Being is presented to his mind, the ex- 
ternal aspect under which his imagination conveys 
it, and does not touch the fact of its existence. Be- 
hind these figures and metaphors, however gross or 
refined they may be, there lies a concrete and living 
reality.”” 

From such primitive sacramentalism to a real 
theology, a belief in Olympians who lie on beds of 
asphodel, or in a heavenly Jerusalem where a triune 
God sits enthroned, may seem so far a call that one 
may incline to doubt whether human imagination 
could have passed continuously from one to the 
other. The mentalities of Australian aborigines and 
of European worshipers, ancient and modern, ap- 
pear to be just worlds apart; the Sacred Emu does 
not give any promise of a future Zeus, nor does a 
lizard in a cave appear to foreshadow the Christian 
God of Love. Yet when we trace the histories of 
such high divinities back to their antecedents in 
earlier ages, there is an astonishing kinship between 
those antecedents and the local deities of Australian, 
African, or American savages. We have no evidence 
that genuine totemism ever existed in Europe; but 
of animal cults we have convincing proof. Luck has 
it that one of the most civilized religions of all time, 
namely the Greek, has inscribed the whole course 
of its evolution for us on the places where it flour- 
ished—on the temples and households, cemeteries 
and libraries that tell the story of Hellas from its 
dawn to its slow destruction; and that a classical 
scholar with patience and insight has traced that 
evolution from its earliest recoverable phases to its 
last decadent forms. For, as Professor Gilbert Mur- 
ray has said, “In this department as in others, an- 
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cient Greece has the triumphant if tragic distinction 
of beginning at the very bottom and struggling, 
however precariously, to the very summits. There 
is hardly any horror of primitive superstition of 
which we cannot find some distant traces in our 
Greek record. There is hardly any height of spiritual 
thought attained in the world that has not its arche- 
type or its echo in the stretch of Greek literature 
that lies between Thales and Plotinus. . . .”” 

The scholar to whom we are most indebted for a 
truly coherent picture of religious origins is Jane 
Harrison, whose Prolegomena to the Study of Greek 
Religion sets forth with all detail the evolution of 
Olympian and Christian divinities from their 
humble, zodlatrous beginnings in tombs and snake- 
holes and chimney-corners. This evolution is a long 
story. It has been briefly retold by Professor Murray 
in the book from which the above quotation is 
taken, and here I can do no more than indicate its 
beginning, direction, and moral. 

Its beginning—contrary to our traditional ideas 
of the Greek mind—is not at all in bright fancies, 
lovely anthropomorphic conceptions of the sun, the 
moon, and the rainbow. Professor Murray remarks 
this at the outset. 

“The things that have misled us moderns in our 
efforts towards understanding the primitive stage 
in Greek religion,” he says, “have been first the 
widespread and almost ineradicable error of treat- 
ing Homer as primitive, and more generally our 
unconscious insistence on starting with the notion 
of ‘Gods.’ . . . The truth is that this notion of a 
god far away in the sky—I do not say merely a First 
Cause who is ‘without body parts or passions,’ but 
almost any being that we should naturally call a 
‘god’—is an idea not easy for primitive man to 
grasp. It is a subtle and rarefied idea, saturated with 
ages of philosophy and speculation.” 

The Olympian gods, who seem like free inven- 
tions of an innocent, delighted imagination, “are 
imposed upon a background strangely unlike them- 
selves. For a long time their luminous figures daz- 
zled our eyes; we were not able to see the half-lit 
regions behind them, the dark primaeval tangle of 
desires and fears and dreams from which they drew 
their vitality. The surest test to apply in this question 
is the evidence of actual cult. Miss Harrison has 
here shown us the right method. . . .”” 

Her findings by this method were, in brief, that in 
the great Greek festivals the Olympian gods played 
no role at all; their names were quite externally as- 
sociated with these occasions, and were usually 
modified by an epithet, to make the connection at 
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least reasonable. Thus the Athenian Diasia is held 
in honor of “Zeus Meilichios,” or “Zeus of Placa- 
tion.” 

“A god with an epithet,” says Murray, “is always 
suspicious, like a human being with an ‘alias.’ Miss 
Harrison’s examination shows that in the rites Zeus 
has no place at all. Meilichios from the beginning 
has a fairly secure one. On some of the reliefs Mei- 
lichios appears not as a god, but as an enormous, 
bearded snake, a well-known representation of un- 
derworld powers or dead ancestors. . . . 

“The Diasia was a ritual of placation, that is, of 
casting away various elements of pollution or dan- 
ger and appeasing the unknown wraths of the sur- 
rounding darkness. The nearest approach to a god 
contained in this festival is Meilichios. . . . His 
name means ‘He of appeasement,’ and he is nothing 
else.” 

“The Thesmophoria formed the great festival of 
Demeter and her daughter Koré, though here again 
Demeter appears with a clinging epithet, Thesmo- 
phoros. We know pretty clearly the whole course of 
the ritual. . . . The Olympian Demeter and Per- 
sephone dwindle away as we look closer, and we are 
left with the shadow Thesmophoros, ‘She who car- 
ries Thesmoi,’ not a substantive personal goddess, 
but merely a personification of the ritual itself; an 
imaginary charm-bearer generated by so much 
charm-bearing, just as Meilichios in the Diasia was 
generated from the ritual of appeasement.”” 

The first entirely anthropomorphic conception 
seems to have come into Greece with the conquer- 
ing Achaeans, whose Olympian Zeus, a mountain 
god, had attained human form, at a time when the 
native Pelasgian gods still retained their animal 
shapes or were at best monstrous hybrids; Athena 
still identified with an owl, or figured as the Diver- 
Bird or bird-headed “Diver-Maid” of Megara. The 
effect of this personified Achaean god on the bar- 
barian worship then current in Aegean lands was 
probably spectacular; for a single higher concep- 
tion can be a marvellous leaven in the heavy, amor- 
phous mass of human thought. The local gods took 
shape in the new human pattern, so obvious once it 
had been conceived; and it is not surprising that this 
Achaean mountain-god, or rather mountain-dwell- 
ing sky-god, became either father or ¢onqueror of 
those divinities who grew up in his image. 

“He had an extraordinary power of ousting or 
absorbing the various objects of aboriginal worship 
which he found in his path,” says Professor Murray. 
“The story of Meilichios [whose cult he usurped] 
is a common one.””” 


But even this great Olympian could not attain his 
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perfect form, his definite relations to the heavens, 
the gods, and the human world, until he became a 
figure in something more than ritual; it is in the 
great realm of myth that human conceptions of 
divinity really become articulated. A symbol may 
give identity to a god, a mimetic dance may express 
his favors, but what really fixes his character is the 
tradition of his origin, actions, and past adventures. 
Like the hero of a novel or a drama, he becomes a 
personality, not by his sheer appearance, but by his 
story. Moloch, however widely worshiped, has 
never become an independent being apart from his 
rites, because if he had any myth, it never became 
coherent in any systematic account. But Zeus and 
all his family had their genealogist in Homer, to 
mention only the greatest myth-maker we know. 
Herodotus was probably not far from the truth when 
he said that Homer gave the Greek gods their names 
and stations and even their shapes.” Divinities are 
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born of ritual, but theologies spring from myth. 
Miss Harrison, in describing the origin of a Koré 
or primitive earth-goddess, says: “The May-pole or 
harvest-sheaf is half-way to a harvest Maiden; it is 
thus . . . that a goddess is made. A song is sung, 
a story told, and the very telling fixes the outline of 
the personality. It is possible to worship long in the 
spirit, but as soon as the story-telling and myth- 
making instinct awakes you have anthropomor- 
phism and theology.” 

The “myth-making instinct,” however, has a his- 
tory of its own, and its own life-symbols; though it 
is the counterpart of sacrament in the making of 
higher religion, it does not belong to the lower 
phases; or at least, it has little importance below 
the level of dawning philosophic thought, which is 
the last reach of genuine religion, its consumma- 
tion and also its dissolution. 


18. Harrison, op. cit., p. 80. 


5. The Art of Magic and the Power of Faith 


BY BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI 


MAGIC—the very word seems to reveal 
a world of mysterious and unexpected possibilities! 
Even for those who do not share in that hankering 
after the occult, after the short-cuts into “esoteric 
truth,” this morbid interest, nowadays so freely 
ministered to by stale revivals of half-understood 
ancient creeds and cults, dished up under the 
names of “theosophy,” “spiritism” or “spiritual- 
ism,” and various pseudo-“sciences,” -ologies and 
-isms—even for the clear scientific mind the sub- 
ject of magic has a special attraction. Partly per- 
haps because we hope to find in it the quintessence 
of primitive man’s longings and of his wisdom— 
and that, whatever it might be, is worth knowing. 
Partly because “magic” seems to stir up in everyone 
some hidden mental forces, some lingering hopes 
in the miraculous, some dormant beliefs in man’s 
mysterious possibilities. Witness to this is the power 
which the words magic, spell, charm, to bewitch, 
and to enchant, possess in poetry, where the inner 
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value of words, the emotional forces which they 
still release, survive longest and are revealed most 
clearly. 

Yet when the sociologist approaches the study 
of magic, there where it still reigns supreme, where 
even now it can be found fully developed—that is, 
among the stone-age savages of to-day—he finds 
to his disappointment an entirely sober, prosaic, 
even clumsy art, enacted for purely practical rea- 
sons, governed by crude and shallow beliefs, carried 
out in a simple and monotonous technique. This was 
already indicated in the definition of magic given 
above when in order to distinguish it from religion 
we described it as a body of purely practical acts, 
performed as a means to an end. Such also we have 
found it when we tried to disentangle it from 
knowledge and from practical arts, in which it is 
so strongly enmeshed, superficially so alike that it 
requires some effort to distinguish the essentially 
different mental attitude and the specifically ritual 
nature of its acts. Primitive magic—every field 
anthropologist knows it to his cost—is extremely 
monotonous and unexciting, strictly limited in its 
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means of action, circumscribed in its beliefs, stunted 
in its fundamental assumptions. Follow one rite, 
study one spell, grasp the principles of magical be- 
lief, art and sociology in one case, and you will 
know not only all the acts of the tribe, but, adding 
a variant here and there, you will be able to settle as 
a magical practitioner in any part of the world yet 
fortunate enough to have faith in that desirable art. 


The Rite and the Spell 


Let us have a look at a typical act of magic, and 
choose one which is well known and generally re- 
garded as a standard performance—an act of black 
magic. Among the several types which we meet in 
savagery, witchcraft by the act of pointing the mag- 
ical dart is, perhaps, the most widespread of all. A 
pointed bone or a stick, an arrow or the spine of 
some animal, is ritually, in a mimic fashion, thrust, 
thrown, or pointed in the direction of the man to 
be killed by sorcery. We have innumerable recipes 
in the oriental and ancient books of magic, in eth- 
nographic descriptions and tales of travellers, of 
how such a rite is performed. But the emotional 
setting, the gestures and expressions of the sorcerer 
during the performance, have been but seldom de- 
scribed. Yet these are of the greatest importance. 
If a spectator were suddenly transported to some 
part of Melanesia and could observe the sorcerer 
at work, not perhaps knowing exactly what he was 
looking at, he might think that he had either to do 
with a lunatic or else he would guess that here was 
a man acting under the sway of uncontrolled anger. 
For the sorcerer has, as an essential part of the 
ritual performance, not merely to point the bone 
dart at his victim, but with an intense expression 
of fury and hatred he has to thrust it in the air, 
turn and twist it as if to bore it in the wound, then 
pull it back with a sudden jerk. Thus not only is 
the act of violence, or stabbing, reproduced, but 
the passion of violence has to be enacted. 

We see thus that the dramatic expression of emo- 
tion is the essence of this act, for what is it that is 
reproduced in it? Not its end, for the magician 
would in that case have to imitate the death of the 
victim, but the emotional state of the performer, 
a state which closely corresponds to the situation 
in which we find it and which has to be gone 
through mimetically. 

I could adduce a number of similar rites from my 
own experience, and many more, of course, from 
other records. Thus, when in other types of black 
magic the sorcerer ritually injures or mutilates or 
destroys a figure or object symbolizing the victim, 
this rite is, above all, a clear expression of hatred 
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and anger. Or when in love magic the performer 
has really or symbolically to grasp, stroke, fondle 
the beloved person or some object representing her, 
he reproduces the behavior of a heart-sick lover 
who has lost his common sense and is overwhelmed 
by passion. In war magic, anger, the fury of attack, 
the emotions of combative passion, are frequently 
expressed in a more or less direct manner. In the 
magic of terror, in the exorcism directed against 
powers of darkness and evil, the magician behaves 
as if himself overcome by the emotion of fear, or 
at least violently struggling against it. Shouts, 
brandishing of weapons, the use of lighted torches, 
form often the substance of this rite. Or else in an 
act, recorded by myself, to ward off the evil powers 
of darkness, a man has ritually to tremble, to utter 
a spell slowly as if paralyzed by fear. And this fear 
gets hold also of the approaching sorcerer and 
wards him off. 

All such acts, usually rationalized and explained 
by some principle of magic, are prima facie expres- 
sions of emotion. The substances and paraphernalia 
used in them have often the same significance. 
Daggers, sharp-pointed lacerating objects, evil- 
smelling or poisonous substances, used in black 
magic; scents, flowers, inebriating stimulants, in 
love magic; valuables, in economic magic—all 
these are associated primarily through emotions 
and not through ideas with the end of the respective 
magic. 

Besides such rites, however, in which a dominant 
element serves to express an emotion, there are 
others in which the act does forecast its result, or, 
to use Sir James Frazer’s expression, the rite imi- 
tates its end. Thus, in the black magic of the Mel- 
anesians recorded by myself, a characteristic ritual 
way of winding-up the spell is for the sorcerer to 
weaken the voice, utter a death-rattle, and fall 
down in imitation of the rigor of death. It is, how- 
ever, not necessary to adduce any other examples, 
for this aspect of magic and the allied one of con- 
tagious magic has been brilliantly described and 
exhaustively documented by Frazer. Sir James has 
also shown that there exists a special lore of mag- 
ical substances based on affinities, relations, on 
ideas of similarity and contagion, deyeloped with 
a magical pseudo-science. : 

But there are also ritual proceedings in which 
there is neither imitation nor forecasting nor the 
expression of any special idea or emotion. There 
are rites so simple that they can be described only 
as an immediate application of magical virtue, as 
when the performer stands up and, directly invok- 
ing the wind, causes it to rise. Or again, as when 
a man conveys the spell to some material substance 
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which afterwards will be applied to the thing or 
person to be charmed. The material objects used in 
such ritual are also of a strictly appropriate char- 
acter—substances best fitted to receive, retain, and 
transmit magical virtue, coverings designed to im- 
prison and preserve it until it is applied to its object. 

But what is the magical virtue which figures not 
only in the last-mentioned type of act but in every 
magical rite? For whether it be an act expressing 
certain emotions or a rite of imitation and fore- 
shadowing or an act of simple casting, one feature 
they have always in common: the force of magic, 
its virtue, must always be conveyed to the charmed 
object. What is it? Briefly, it is always the power 
contained in the spell, for, and this is never suffi- 
ciently emphasized, the most important element in 
magic is the spell. The spell is that part of magic 
which is occult, handed over in magical filiation, 
known only to the practitioner. To the natives 
knowledge of magic means knowledge of spell, and 
in an analysis of any act of witchcraft it will al- 
ways be found that the ritual centers round the 
utterance of the spell. The formula is always the 
core of the magical performance. 

The study of the texts and formulas of primitive 
magic reveals that there are three typical elements 
associated with the belief in magical efficiency. 
There are, first, the phonetic effects, imitations of 
natural sounds, such as the whistling of the wind, 
the growling of thunder, the roar of the sea, the 
voices of various animals. These sounds symbolize 
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certain phenomena and thus are believed to pro- 
duce them magically. Or else they express certain 
emotional states associated with the desire which is 
to be realized by means of the magic. 

The second element, very conspicuous in primi- 
tive spells, is the use of words which invoke, state, 
or command the desired aim. Thus the sorcerer 
will mention all the symptoms of the disease which 
he is inflicting, or in the lethal formula he will de- 
scribe the end of his victim. In healing magic the 
wizard will give word-pictures of perfect health 
and bodily strength. In economic magic the grow- 
ing of plants, the approach of animals, the arrival 
of fish in shoals are depicted. Or again the magician 
uses words and sentences which express the emo- 
tion under the stress of which he works his magic, 
and the action which gives expression to this emo- 
tion. The sorcerer in tones of fury will have to re- 
peat such verbs as “I break—lI twist—I burn—I de- 
stroy,” enumerating with each of them the various 
parts of the body and internal organs of his victim. 
In all this we see that the spells are built very much 
on the same pattern as the rites and the words se- 
lected for the same reasons as the substances of 
magic. 

Thirdly there is an element in almost every spell 
to which there is no counterpart in ritual. I mean 
the mythological allusions, the references to ances- 
tors and culture heroes from whom this magic has 
been received. . . . Tradition . . . gathers in 
great abundance round magical ritual and cult. 


6. The Nature and Functions of Ceremonials 


BY A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN 


IN THE PEACE-MAKING CEREMONY 
of the North Andaman, the meaning is easily dis- 
covered; the symbolism of the dance being indeed 
at once obvious to a witness, though perhaps not 
quite so obvious from the description given. The 
dancers are divided into two parties. The actions 
of the one party throughout are expressions of their 
aggressive feelings towards the other. This is clear 
enough in the shouting, the threatening gestures, 
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and the way in which each member of the “attack- 
ing” party gives a good shaking to each member of 
the other party. On the other side what is expressed 
may be described as complete passivity; the per- 
formers stand quite still throughout the whole 
dance, taking care to show neither fear nor resent- 
ment at the treatment to which they have to submit. 
Thus those of the one side give collective expres- 
sion to their collective anger, which is thereby ap- 
peased. The others, by passively submitting to this, 
humbling themselves before the just wrath of their 
enemies, expiate their wrongs. Anger appeased dies 
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down; wrongs expiated are forgiven and forgotten; 
the enmity is at an end. 

The screen of fibre against which the passive 
participants in the ceremony stand has a peculiar 
symbolic meaning that will be explained later in 
the chapter. The only other elements of the cere- 
mony are the weeping together, which will be dealt 
with very soon, and the exchange of weapons, 
which is simply a special form of the rite of ex- 
changing presents as an expression of good-will. 
The special form is particularly appropriate as it 
would seem to ensure at least some months of 
friendship, for you cannot go out to fight a man 
with his weapons while he has yours. 

The purpose of the ceremony is clearly to pro- 
duce a change in the feelings of the two parties 
towards one another, feelings of enmity being re- 
placed through it by feelings of friendship and 
solidarity. It depends for its effect on the fact that 
anger and similar aggressive feelings may be ap- 
peased by being freely expressed. Its social function 
is to restore the condition of solidarity between 
two local groups that has been destroyed by some 
act of offence. 

The marriage ceremony and the peace-making 
dance both afford examples of the custom which 
the Andamanese have of weeping together under 
certain circumstances. The principal occasions of 
this ceremonial weeping are as follows: (1) when 
two friends or relatives meet after having been for 
some time parted, they embrace each other and 
weep together; (2) at the peace-making ceremony 
the two parties of former enemies weep together, 
embracing each other; (3) at the end of the period 
of mourning the friends of the mourners (who 
have not themselves been mourning) weep with 
the latter; (4) after a death the relatives and friends 
embrace the corpse and weep over it; (5) when 
the bones of a dead man or woman are recovered 
from the grave they are wept over; (6) on the oc- 
casion of a marriage the relatives of each weep 
over the bride and bridegroom; (7) at various 
stages of the initiation ceremonies the female rela- 
tives of a youth or girl weep over him or her. 

First of all it is necessary to note that not in any 
of the above-mentioned instances is the weeping 
simply a spontaneous expression of feeling. It is 
always a rite the proper performance of which is 
demanded by custom. (As mentioned in an earlier 
chapter, the Andamanese are able to sit down and 
shed tears at will.) Nor can we explain the weeping 
as being an expression of sorrow. It is true that 
some of the occasions are such as to produce sor- 
rowful feelings (4 and 5, for example), but there 
are others on which there would seem to be no 
reason for sorrow but rather for joy. The Andama- 
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nese do weep from sorrow and spontaneously. A 
child cries when he is scolded or hurt; a widow 
weeps thinking of her recently dead husband. Men 
rarely weep spontaneously for any reason, though 
they shed tears abundantly when taking part in the 
rite. The weeping on the occasions enumerated is 
therefore not a spontaneous expression of indi- 
vidual emotion but is an example of what I have 
called ceremonial customs. In certain circumstances 
men and women are required by custom to em- 
brace one another and weep, and if they neglected 
to do so it would be an offence condemned by all 
right-thinking persons. 

According to the postulate of method laid down 
at the beginning of the chapter we have to seek 
such an explanation of this custom as will account 
for all the different occasions on which the rite is 
performed, since we must assume that one and the 
same rite has the same meaning in whatever cir- 
cumstances it may take place. It must be noted, 
however, that there are two varieties of the rite. 
In the first three instances enumerated above the 
rite is reciprocal, i.e. two persons or two distinct 
groups of persons weep together and embrace each 
other, both parties to the rite being active. In the 
other four instances it is one-sided; a person or 
group of persons weeps over another person (or 
the relics of a person) who has only a passive part 
in the ceremony. Any explanation, to be satisfac- 
tory, must take account of the difference between 
these two varieties. 

I would explain the rite as being an expression 
of that feeling of attachment between persons 
which is of such importance in the almost domestic 
life of the Andaman society. In other words the 
purpose of the rite is to affirm the existence of a 
social bond between two or more persons. 

There are two elements in the ceremony, the em- 
brace and the weeping. We have already seen that 
the embrace is an expression, in the Andamans as 
elsewhere, of the feeling of attachment, i.e. the 
feeling of which love, friendship, affection are 
varieties. Turning to the second element of the cere- 
mony, we are accustomed to think of weeping as 
more particularly an expression of sorrow. We 
are familiar, however, with tears of joy, and I have 
myself observed tears that were the result neither 
of joy nor of sorrow but of a sudden overwhelm- 
ing feeling of affection. I believe that we may de- 
scribe weeping as being a means by which the mind 
obtains relief from a condition of emotional ten- 
sion, and that it is because such conditions of 
tension are most common in feelings of grief and 
pain that weeping comes to be associated with pain- 
ful feelings. It is impossible here to discuss this 
subject, and I am therefore compelled to assume 
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without proof this proposition on which my ex- 
planation of the rite is based. My own conclusion, 
based on careful observation, is that in this rite 
the weeping is an expression of what has been called 
the tender emotion. Without doubt, on some of 
the occasions of the rite, as when weeping over a 
dead friend, the participants are suffering a pain- 
ful emotion, but this is evidently not so on all 
occasions. It is true, however, as I shall show, that 
on every occasion of the rite there is a condition of 
emotional tension due to the sudden calling into 
activity of the sentiment of personal attachment. 

When two friends or relatives meet after having 
been separated, the social relation between them 
that has been interrupted is about to be renewed. 
This social relation implies or depends upon the 
existence of a specific bond of solidarity between 
them. The weeping rite (together with the subse- 
quent exchange of presents) is the affirmation of 
this bond. The rite, which, it must be remembered, 
is obligatory, compels the two participants to act 
as though they felt certain emotions, and thereby 
does, to some extent, produce those emotions in 
them. When the two friends meet their first feeling 
seems to be one of shyness mingled with pleasure 
at seeing each other again. This is according to the 
statements of the natives as well as my own observa- 
tion. Now this shyness (the Andamanese use the 
same word as they do for “shame”’) is itself a con- 
dition of emotional tension, which has to be relieved 
in some way. The embrace awakens to full activity 
that feeling of affection or friendship that has been 
dormant and which it is the business of the rite to 
renew. The weeping gives relief to the emotional 
tension just noted, and also reinforces the effect 
of the embrace. This it does owing to the fact that 
a strong feeling of personal attachment is always 
produced when two persons join together in shar- 
ing and simultaneously expressing one and the same 
emotion. The little ceremony thus serves to dispel 
the initial feeling of shyness and to reinstate the 
condition of intimacy and affection that existed 
before the separation. 

In the peace-making ceremony the purpose of 
the whole rite is to abolish a condition of enmity 
and replace it by one of friendship. The once 
friendly relations between the two groups have been 
interrupted by a longer or shorter period of antag- 
onism. We have seen that the effect of the dance 
is to dispel the wrath of the one group by giving 
it free expression. The weeping that follows is the 
renewal of the friendship. The rite is here exactly 
parallel to that on the meeting of two friends, ex- 
cept that not two individuals but two groups are 
concerned, and that owing to the number of per- 
sons involved the emotional condition is one of 


much greater intensity. Here therefore also we see 
that the rite is an affirmation of solidarity or social 
union, in this instance between the groups, and 
that the rule is in its nature such as to make the 
participants feel that they are bound to each other 
by ties of friendship. 

We now come to a more difficult example of the 
rite, that at the end of mourning. It will be shown 
later in the chapter that during the period of 
mourning the mourners are cut off from the or- 
dinary life of the community. By reason of the ties 
that still bind them to the dead person they are 
placed, as it were, outside the society and the bonds 
that unite them to their group are temporarily 
loosened. At the end of the mourning period they 
re-enter the society and take up once more their 
place in the social life. Their return to the commu- 
nity is the occasion on which they and their friends 
weep together. In this instance also, therefore, the 
rite may be explained as having for its purpose the 
renewal of the social relations that have been in- 
terrupted. This explanation will seem more con- 
vincing when we have considered in detail the 
customs of mourning. If it be accepted, then it may 
be seen that in the first three instances of the rite 
of weeping (those in which the action is reciprocal) 
we have conditions in which social relations that 
have been interrupted are about to be renewed, and 
the rite serves as a ceremony of aggregation. 

Let us now consider the second variety of the 
rite, and first of all its meaning as part of the cere- 
mony of marriage. By marriage the social bonds 
that have to that time united the bride and bride- 
groom to their respective relatives, particularly their 
female relatives such as mother, mother’s sister, 
father’s sister and adopted mother, are modified. 
The unmarried youth or girl is in a position of de- 
pendence upon his or her older relatives, and by 
the marriage this dependence is partly abolished. 
Whereas the principal duties of the bride were 
formerly those towards her mother and older fe- 
male relatives, henceforth her chief duties in life 
will be towards her husband. The position of the 
bridegroom is similar, and it must be noted that 
his social relations with his male relatives are less 
affected by his marriage than those with his female 
relatives. Yet, though the ties that have bound the 
bride and bridegroom to their relatives are about 
to be modified or partially destroyed by the new 
ties of marriage with its new duties and rights they 
will still continue to exist in a weakened and 
changed condition. The rite of weeping is the ex- 
pression of this. It serves to make real (by feeling), 
in those taking part in it, the presence of the social 
ties that are being modified. 

When the mother of the bride or bridegroom 
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weeps at a marriage she feels that her son or 
daughter is being taken from her care. She has the 
sorrow of a partial separation and she consoles 
herself by expressing in the rite her continued feel- 
ing of tenderness and affection towards him in the 
new condition that he is entering upon. For her 
the chief result of the rite is to make her feel that 
her child is still an object of her affection, still 
bound to her by close ties, in spite of the fact that 
he or she is being taken from her care. 

Exactly the same explanation holds with regard 
to the weeping at the initiation ceremonies. By 
these ceremonies the youth (or girl) is gradually 
withdrawn from a condition of dependence on his 
mother and older female relatives and is made an 
independent member of the community. The initia- 
tion is a long process that is only completed by mar- 
riage. At every stage of the lengthy ceremonies 
therefore, the social ties that unite the initiate to 
these relatives are modified or weakened, and the 
rite of weeping is the means by which the signifi- 
cance of the change is impressed upon those taking 
part in it. For the mother the weeping expresses 
her resignation at her necessary loss, and acts as 
a consolation by making her feel that her son is still 
hers, though now being withdrawn from her care. 
For the boy the rite has a different meaning. He 
realises that he is no longer merely a child, de- 
pendent upon his mother, but is now entering upon 
manhood. His former feelings towards his mother 
must be modified. That he is being separated from 
her is, for him, the most important aspect of the 
matter, and therefore while she weeps he must give 
no sign of tenderness in return but must sit passive 
and silent. So also in the marriage ceremony, the 
rite serves to impress upon the young man and 
woman that they are, by reason of the new ties 
that they are forming with one another, severing 
their ties with their families. 

When a person dies the social bonds that unite 
him to the survivors are profoundly modified. They 
are not in an instant utterly destroyed, as we shall 
see better when we deal with the funeral and mourn- 
ing customs, for the friends and relatives still feel 
towards the dead person that affection in which 
they held him when alive, and this has now become 
a source of deep grief. It is this affection still bind- 
ing them to him that they express in the rite of 
weeping over the corpse. Here rite and natural ex- 
pression of emotion coincide, but it must be noted 
that the weeping is obligatory, a matter of duty. 
In this instance, then, the rite is similar to that at 
marriage and initiation. The man is by death cut 
off from the society to which he belonged, and 
association with his friends, but the latter still feel 
towards him that attachment that bound them to- 
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gether while he lived, and it is this attachment that 
they express when they embrace the lifeless corpse 
and weep over it. 

There remains only one more instance of the rite 
to be considered. When the period of mourning 
for a dead person is over and the bones are recov- 
ered the modification in the relations between the 
dead and the living, which begins at death, and is, 
as we shall see, carried out by the mourning cus- 
toms and ceremonies, is finally accomplished. The 
dead person is now entirely cut off from the world 
of the living, save that his bones are to be treasured 
as relics and amulets. The weeping over the bones 
must be taken, I think, as a rite of aggregation 
whereby the bones as representative of the dead 
person (all that is left of him) are received back 
into the society henceforth to fill a special place 
in the social life. It really constitutes a renewal of 
social relations with the dead person, after a period 
during which all active social relations have been 
interrupted owing to the danger in all contact be- 
tween the living and the dead. By the rite the affec- 
tion that was once felt towards the dead person is 
revived and is now directed to the skeletal relics 
of the man or woman that once was their object. 
If this explanation seem unsatisfactory, I would ask 
the reader to suspend his judgment until the funeral 
customs of the Andamans have been discussed, and 
then to return to this point. 

The proffered explanation of the rite of weeping 
should now be plain. I regard it as being the affirma- 
tion of a bond of social solidarity between those 
taking part in it, and as producing in them a realisa- 
tion of that bond by arousing the sentiment of 
attachment. In some instances the rite therefore 
serves to renew social relations when they have 
been interrupted, and in such instances the rite is 
reciprocal. In others it serves to show the continued 
existence of the social bond when it is being weak- 
ened or modified, as by marriage, initiation or 
death. In all instances we may say that the purpose 
of the rite is to bring about a new state of the 
affective dispositions that regulate the conduct of 
persons to one another, either by reviving senti- 
ments that have lain dormant, or producing a rec- 
ognition of a change in the condition of personal 
relations. ae 

The study of these simple ceremonies has shown 
us several things of importance. (1) In every 
instance the ceremony is the expression of an af- 
fective state of mind shared by two or more per- 
sons. Thus the weeping rite expresses feelings of 
solidarity, the exchange of presents expresses good- 
will. (2) But the ceremonies are not spontaneous 
expressions of feeling; they are all customary ac- 
tions to which the sentiment of obligation attaches, 
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which it is the duty of persons to perform on 
certain definite occasions. It is the duty of everyone 
ina community to give presents at a wedding; it is 
the duty of relatives to weep together when they 
meet. (3) In every instance the ceremony is to be 
explained by reference to fundamental laws regu- 
lating the affective life of human beings. It is not 
our business here to analyse these phenomena but 
Only to satisfy ourselves that they are real. That 
weeping is an outlet for emotional excitement, that 
the free expression of aggressive feelings causes 
them to die out instead of smouldering on, that an 
embrace is an expression of feelings of attachment 
between persons: these are the psychological gene- 
ralisations upon which are based the explanations 
given above of various ceremonies of the An- 
damanese. (4) Finally, we have seen that each of 
the ceremonies serves to renew or to modify in the 
minds of those taking part in it some one or more 
of the social sentiments. The peace-making cere- 
mony is a method by which feelings of enmity are 
exchanged for feelings of friendship. The marriage 
rite serves to arouse if the minds of the marrying 
pair a sense of their obligations as married folk, 
and to bring about in the minds of the witnesses a 
change of feeling towards the young people such 
as should properly accompany their change of 
social status. The weeping and exchange of presents 
when friends come together is a means of renewing 
their feelings of attachment to one another. The 
weeping at marriage, at initiation, and on the oc- 
casion of a death is a reaction of defence or com- 
pensation when feelings of solidarity are attacked 
by a partial breaking of the social ties that bind 
persons to one another. 

In the ceremonial life of the Andamans some 
part is played by dancing, and it will be convenient 
to consider next the meaning and function of the 
dance. It is necessary, however, to deal very 
briefly with this subject and omit much that would 
have to be included in an exhaustive study. Thus 
the ordinary Andaman dance may be looked upon 
as a form of play; it also shows us the beginnings 
of the arts of dancing, music and poetry; and 
therefore in any study pretending to completeness 
it would be necessary to discuss the difficult prob- 
lem of the relation between art, play and ceremonial 
in social life, a subject of too wide a scope to be 
handled in such an essay as this. For our present 
purpose we are concerned with the dance only as 
a form of social ceremonial. 

If an Andaman Islander is asked why he dances 
he gives an answer that amounts to saying that he 
does so because he enjoys it. Dancing is therefore 
in general a means of enjoyment. It is frequently 
a rejoicing. The Andaman Islanders, dance after a 
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successful day of hunting; they do not dance if 
their day has been one of disappointment. 

Pleasurable mental! excitement finds its natural 
expression in bodily activity, as we see most plainly 
in young children and in some animals. And in its 
turn mere muscular activity is itself a source of 
pleasure. The individual shouts and jumps for joy; 
the society turns the jump into a dance, the shout 
into a song. 

The essential character of all dancing is that it 
is rhythmical, and it is fairly evident that the pri- 
mary function of this rhythmical nature of the 
dance is to enable a number of persons to join in 
the same actions and perform them as one body. 
In the Andamans at any rate it is clear that the 
spectacular dance is a late development out of the 
common dance. And it is probable that the history 
of the dance is everywhere the same, that it began 
as a common dance in which all present take some 
active part, and from this first form (still surviving 
in our ball-room dances) arose the spectacular 
dance in which one or more dancers perform be- 
fore spectators who take no part themselves. 

In the Andamans the song is an accompaniment 
of the dance. The dancing and singing and the 
marking of the rhythm by clapping and by stamp- 
ing on the sounding-board are all parts of the one 
common action in which all join and which for 
convenience is here spoken of as the dance. It is 
probable that here again the Andamanese practice 
shows us the earliest stage in the development of 
the song, that song and music at first had no in- 
dependent existence but together with dancing 
formed one activity. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the song first came into general use in human 
society because it provides a means by which a 
number of persons can utter the same series of 
sounds together and as with one voice, this being 
made possible by the fixed rhythm and the fixed 
pitch of the whole song and of each part of it (i.e. 
by melody). Once the art of song was in existence 
its further development was doubtless largely de- 
pendent upon the esthetic pleasure that it is able 
to give. But in the Andamans the esthetic pleasure 
that the natives get from their simple and monot- 
onous songs seems to me of quite secondary im- 
portance as compared with the value of the song 
as a joint social activity. 

The movements of the ordinary Great Andaman 
dance do not seem to me to be in themselves ex- 
pressive, or at any rate they are not obviously 
mimetic like the movements of the dances of many 
primitive folk. Their function seems to be to bring 
into activity as many of the muscles of the body as 
possible. The bending of the body at the hips and 
of the legs at the knees, with the slightly back- 
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ward poise of the head and the common position 
of the arms held in line with the shoulders with the 
elbows crooked and the thumb and first finger of 
each hand clasping those of the other, produce a 
condition of tension of a great number of the mus- 
cles of the trunk and limbs. The attitude is one in 
which all the main joints of the body are between 
complete flexion and complete extension so that 
there is approximately an equal tension in the op- 
posing groups of flexor and extensor muscles. 
Thus the whole body of the dancer is full of active 
forces balanced one against another, resulting in 
a condition of flexibility and alertness without 
strain. 

While the dance thus brings into play the whole 
muscular system of the dancer it also requires the 
activity of the two chief senses, that of sight to 
guide the dancer in his movements amongst the 
others and that of hearing to enable him to keep 
time with the music. Thus the dancer is in a con- 
dition in which all the bodily and mental activities 
are harmoniously directed to one end. 

Finally, in order to understand the function of 
the Andamanese dance it must be noted that every 
adult member of the community takes some part 
in it. All the able-bodied men join in the dance it- 
self; all the women join in the chorus. If anyone 
through ill-health or old age is unable to take any 
active part, he or she is at least necessarily a spec- 
tator, for the dance takes place in the centre of the 
village in the open space towards which the huts 
usually face. 

The Andamanese dance (with its accompanying 
song) may therefore be described as an activity 
in which, by virtue of the effects of rhythm and 
melody, all the members of a community are able 
harmoniously to cooperate and act in unity; which 
requires on the part of the dancer a continual con- 
dition of tension free from strain; and which pro- 
duces in those taking part in it a high degree of 
pleasure. We must now proceed to examine very 
briefly the chief effects on the mental condition of 
those taking part. ; 

First let us consider some of the effects of 
rhythm. Any marked rhythm exercises over those 
submitted to its influence a constraint, impelling 
them to yield to it and to permit it to direct and 
regulate the movements of the body and even those 
of the mind. If one does not yield to this constrain- 
ing influence it produces a state of restlessness that 
may become markedly unpleasant. One who yields 
himself utterly to it, as does the dancer when he 
joins in the dance, still continues to feel the con- 
straint, but so far from being unpleasant it now 
produces a pleasure of a quite distinct quality. The 
first point for us to note therefore is that through 
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the effect of rhythm the dance affords an experi- 
ence of a constraint or force of a peculiar kind 
acting upon the individual and inducing in him 
when he yields himself to it a pleasure of self-sur- 
render. The peculiarity of the force in question is 
that it seems to act upon the individual both from 
without (since it is the sight of his friends dancing 
and the sound of the singing and marking time that 
occasions it), and also from within (since the im- 
pulse to yield himself to the constraining rhythm 
comes from his own organism). 

A second effect of the rhythm of the dance is 
due to the well-known fact that a series of actions 
performed rhythmically produces very much less 
fatigue than actions not rhythmical requiring the 
same expenditure of muscular energy. So the dancer 
feels that in and through the dance he obtains such 
an increase of his personal energy that he is able 
to accomplish strenuous exertions with a mini- 
mum of fatigue. This effect of rhythm is reinforced 
by the excitement produced by the rapid move- 
ments of the dancers, the loud sounds of the song 
and clapping and sounding-board, and intensified, 
as all collective states of emotion are intensified, by 
reason of being collective; with the result that the 
Andaman Islanders are able to continue their 
strenuous dancing through many hours of the night. 

There is yet a third most important effect of 
rhythm. Recent psychology shows that what are 
called the esthetic emotions are largely dependent 
upon motor images. We call a form beautiful when, 
through the movements of the eye in following it, 
we feel it as movement, and as movement of a par- 
ticular kind which we can only describe at present 
by using such a word as “harmonious.” Similarly 
our esthetic appreciation of music seems to be 
largely dependent on our feeling the music as move- 
ment, the sounds appealing not to the ear only 
but to stored-up unconscious motor memories. 
With regard to dancing, our pleasure in watching 
the graceful, rhythmical and harmonious move- 
ments of the dancer is an esthetic pleasure of simi- 
lar nature to that obtained from the contemplation 
of beautiful shapes or listening to music. But when 
the individual is himself dancing it does not seem 
quite fitting to call his pleasure esthetic. Yet the 
dance, even the simple dance of the Andamans, 
does make, in the dancer himself, pattly by the 
effect of rhythm, partly by the effect of the’ har- 
monious and balanced tension of the muscles, a 
direct appeal to that motor sense to which the 
contemplation of beautiful forms and movements 
makes only an indirect appeal. In other words the 
dancer actually feels within himself that harmo- 
nious action of balanced and directed forces which, 
in the contemplation of a beautiful form we feel as 
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though it were in the object at which we look. 
Hence such dancing as that of the Andaman Island- 
ers may be looked upon as an early step in the 
training of the esthetic sense, and to recognize all 
that the dance means we must make allowance for 
this fact that the mental state of the dancer is 
closely related to the mental state that we call 
esthetic enjoyment. 

Let us now consider the effects of the dance as 
a social or collective activity. First, the dance af- 
fords an opportunity for the individual to exhibit 
before others his skill and agility and so to gratify 
his personal vanity. It is very easy to observe the 
action of this harmless vanity in the dancers, and 
particularly in the man who takes the place at the 
sounding-board and acts as soloist or leader of the 
chorus. The dancer seeks to feel, and does feel, 
that he is the object of the approbation and admira- 
tion of his friends. His self-regarding sentiments 
are pleasantly stimulated, so that he becomes con- 
scious, in a state of self-satisfaction and elation, of 
his own personal value. This stimulation of the self- 
regarding sentiment is 4n important factor in the 
total effect produced by the dance. 

Secondly, the dance, at the same time that it 
stimulates pleasantly the self-regarding sentiment, 
also affects the sentiments of the dancer towards 
his fellows. The pleasure that the dancer feels ir- 
radiates itself over everything around him and he 
is filled with geniality and good-will towards his 
companions. The sharing with others of an intense 
pleasure, or rather the sharing in a collective ex- 
pression of pleasure, must ever incline us to such 
expansive feelings. It is certainly a readily observ- 
able fact that in the Andamans the dance does 
produce a condition of warm good-fellowship in 
those taking part in it. There is no need to enquire 
more closely into the mental mechanisms by which 
this is brought about. 

The Andaman dance, then, is a complete activ- 
ity of the whole community, in which every able- 
bodied adult takes some part, and is also an activity 
in which, so far as the dancer himself is concerned, 
the whole personality is involved, by the innerva- 
tion of all the muscles of the body, by the concen- 
tration of attention required, and by its action on 
the personal sentiments. In the dance the individual 
submits to the action upon him of the community; 
he is constrained, by the immediate effect of 
rhythm as well as by custom, to join in, and he is 
required to conform in his own actions and move- 
ments to the needs of the common activity. The 
surrender of the individual to this constraint or 
obligation is not felt as painful, but on the contrary 
as highly pleasurable. As the dancer loses himself 
in the dance, as he becomes absorbed in the unified 
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community, he reaches a state of elation in which 
he feels himself filled with energy or force im- 
mensely beyond his ordinary state, and so finds 
himself able to perform prodigies of exertion. This 
state of intoxication, as it might almost be called, 
is accompanied by a pleasant stimulation of the 
self-regarding sentiment, so that the dancer comes 
to feel a great increase in his personal force and 
value. And at the same time, finding himself in 
complete and ecstatic harmony with all the fellow- 
members of his community, experiences a great 
increase in his feelings of amity and attachment 
towards them. 

In this way the dance produces a condition in 
which the unity, harmony and concord of the com- 
munity are at a maximum, and in which they are 
intensely felt by every member. It is to produce 
this condition, I would maintain, that is the primary 
social function of the dance. The well-being, or in- 
deed the existence, of the society depends on the 
unity and harmony that obtain in it, and the dance, 
by making that unity intensely felt, is a means of 
maintaining it. For the dance affords an opportu- 
nity for the direct action of the community upon 
the individual, and we have seen that it exercises in 
the individual those sentiments by which the social 
harmony is maintained. 

It was formerly the custom, I was told, always 
to have a dance before setting out to a fight. The 
reason for this should now be clear. When a group 
engages in a fight with another it is to revenge some 
injury that has been done to the whole group. The 
group is to act as a group and not merely as a col- 
lection of individuals, and it is therefore necessary 
that the group should be conscious of its unity and 
solidarity. Now we have seen that the chief func- 
tion of the dance is to arouse in the mind of every 
individual a sense of the unity of the social group 
of which he is a member, and its function before 
setting out to a fight is therefore apparent. A sec- 
ondary effect of the dance before a fight is to in- 
tensify the collective anger against the hostile 
group, and thereby and in other ways to produce 
a state of excitement and elation which has an im- 
portant influence on the fighting quality of the 
Andaman warrior. 

An important feature of the social life of the 
Andamans in former times was the dance-meet- 
ings that were regularly held and at which two or 
more local groups met together for a few days. 
Each local group lived for the greater part of the 
year comparatively isolated from others. What little 
solidarity there was between neighbouring groups 
therefore tended to become weakened. Social re- 
lations between two groups were for the most part 
only kept up by visits of individuals from one group 
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to another, but such visits did not constitute a rela- 
tion between group and group. The function of the 
dance-meetings was therefore to bring the two 
groups into contact and renew the social relations 
between them and in that way to maintain the 
solidarity between them. Those meetings, apart 
from the provision of the necessary food, were en- 
tirely devoted to the exchange of presents and to 
dancing, the two or more parties of men and 
women joining together every night in a dance. We 
have already seen that the exchange of presents is 
a means of expressing solidarity of mutual good- 
will. It is now clear that the dance serves to unite 
the two or more groups into one body, and to make 
that unity felt by every individual, so creating for 
a few days a condition of close solidarity. The 
effects of the meeting would gradually wear out 
as months went by, and therefore it was necessary 
to repeat the meeting at suitable intervals. 

Thus it appears that not only the ordinary dance, 
but also the war-dance, and the dance-meetings owe 
their place in the life of the Andaman Islanders to 
the fact that dancing is a means of uniting indi- 
viduals into a harmonious whole and at the same 
time making them actually and intensely experi- 
ence their relation to that unity of which they are 
the members. The special dances at initiation cere- 
monies and on other occasions will be dealt with 
later in the chapter, on the basis of the general 
explanation given above. 

On the occasion of a dance, particularly if it be 
a dance of some importance, such as a war-dance, 
or a dance of two groups together, the dancers 
decorate themselves by putting on various orna- 
ments and by painting their bodies with red paint 
and white clay. The explanation of the dance can- 
not therefore be regarded as complete till we have 
considered the meaning of this personal adorn- 
ment connected with it. 

If the Andaman Islander be asked why he adorns 
himself for the dance, his reply is invariably that 
he wishes to look well, to improve his personal 
appearance. In other words his conscious motive 
is personal vanity. 

One of the features of the dance, and a not un- 
important one, is that it offers an opportunity for 
the gratification of personal vanity. The dancer, 
painted, and hung over with ornaments, becomes 
pleasantly conscious of himself, of his own skill 
and agility, and of his striking or at least satisfac- 
tory appearance, and so he becomes also conscious 
of his relation to others, of their admiration, actual 
or possible, and of the approval and good-will that 
go with admiration. In brief, the ornamented 
dancer is pleasantly conscious of his own personal 
value. We may therefore say that the most im- 
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portant function of any such adorning of the body 
is to express or mark the personal value of the 
decorated individual. 

This explanation only applies to certain bodily 
ornaments and to certain ways of painting the 
body. It applies to the painting of white clay, with 
or without red paint, that is adopted at dances and 
on other ceremonial occasions. It applies to such 
personal ornaments as those made of netting and 
Dentalium shell which constitute what may be 
called the ceremonial costume of the Andamanese. 
It is of these that the natives say that they use them 
in order to Jook well. 

The occasions on which such personal decora- 
tion is used are strictly defined by custom. In other 
words the society dictates to the individual when 
and how he shall be permitted to express his own 
personal value. It is obvious that personal vanity 
is of great importance in directing the conduct of 
the individual in his dealings with his fellows, and 
much more amongst a primitive people such as the 
Andamanese than amongst ourselves, and it is 
therefore necessary that the society should have 
some means of controlling the sentiment and di- 
recting it towards social ends. We have seen that 
the dance is the expression of the unity and har- 
mony of the society, and by permitting at the dance 
the free expression of personal vanity the society 
ensures that the individual shall learn to feel, even 
if only subconsciously, that his personal value de- 
pends upon the harmony between himself and his 
fellows. 

The bride and bridegroom are painted with 
white clay, and wear ornaments of Dentalium shell 
on the day following their marriage. We have seen 
that marriage involves a change of social status, 
and we may say that it gives an increased social 
value to the married pair, the social position of a 
married man or woman being of greater impor- 
tance and dignity than that of a bachelor or spin- 
ster. They are, after marriage, the objects of higher 
regard on the part of their fellows than they were 
before. It is therefore appropriate that the per- 
sonal value of the bride and bridegroom should be 
expressed so that both they themselves and their 
fellows should have their attention. drawn to it, 
and this is clearly the function of the painting and 
ornaments. ; 

After the completion of any of the more impor- 
tant of the initiation ceremonies, such as the eat- 
ing of turtle, the initiate is painted with white clay 
and red paint and wears ornaments of Dentalium 
shell. This is exactly parallel to the painting of the 
bride and bridegroom. The initiate, by reason of 
the ceremony he has been through, has acquired 
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new dignity and importance, and by having ful- 
filled the requirements of custom has deserved 
the approval of his fellows. The decoration of his 
body after the ceremony is thus the expression of 
his increased social value. 

A corpse, before burial, is decorated in the same 
manner as the body of a dancer. This, we may 
take it, is the means by which the surviving rela- 
tives and friends express their regard for the dead, 
i.e. their sense of his value. We need not suppose 
that they believe the dead man to be conscious of 
what they are doing. It is to satisfy themselves that 
they decorate the corpse, not to satisfy the spirit. 
When a man is painted he feels that he has the 
regard and good-will of his fellows, and those who 
see him, at any rate in the instance of a bridegroom 
Or initiate, realise that he has deserved their regard. 
So, to express their regard for the dead man they 
paint the inanimate body. Hence it is that the 
greater the esteem in which the dead man or woman 
is held, the greater is the care bestowed on the last 
painting. 

We may conclude therefore that the painting of 
the body with white clay and the wearing of orna- 
ments of Dentalium shell is a rite or ceremony by 
which the value of the individual to the society is 
expressed on appropriate occasions. We shall find 
confirmation of this later in the chapter. 

Before passing on to consider the meaning of 
other methods of decorating the body there is one 
matter that is worthy of mention. It is often as- 
sumed or stated that both personal ornament and 
dancing, amongst uncivilised peoples, are con- 
nected with sexual emotion. It is, of course, ex- 
tremely difficult to disprove a statement of this 
sort. So far as the Andamanese are concerned I 
was unable to find any trace whatever of a def- 
initely sexual element in either their dances or 
their personal adornment. It may be recalled that 
both men and women wear exactly the same orna- 
ments on ceremonial occasions, and this is to some 
extent evidence that such have no sexual value. It 
is possible that some observers might see in the 
dance of the women (which is only performed on 
rare occasions) a suggestion of something of a 
sexual nature. I was unable to find that the natives 
themselves consider that there is anything sugges- 
tive of sex in either the dance of the men or that 
of the women. If it were true that the most impor- 
tant feature of the dance was that it appealed in 
some way to sexual feelings it is difficult to see 
how we are to explain the different occasions on 
which dancing takes place, as before a fight, at the 
end of mourning, etc., whereas these are ade- 
quately accounted for by the hypothesis that the 
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dance is a method of expressing the unity and har- 
mony of the society. Similarly the explanation of 
personal ornament as being connected with sexual 
teeling would fail to account for the occasions on 
which it is regarded as obligatory. There is there- 
fore, I believe, no special connection between the 
dancing and personal ornament of the Andamanese 
and sexual feeling. It would still be possible to hold 
that there is a general connection of great impor- 
tance between the affective dispositions underlying 
these and other customs and the complex affective 
disposition that we call the sex instinct. The nature 
of that connection, important as it is, lies outside 
the scope of this work. 

I remarked above that the explanation which I 
have given of the meaning of personal ornament 
does not apply to all the objects that the Andaman 
Islanders wear on their body, but only to certain 
of them. If an Andaman Islander be asked why 
he paints himself with white clay, or why he wears 
a belt or necklace of Dentalium shell he replies 
that he does so in order to look well; but if he be 
asked why he wears a string of human bones round 
his head or neck or waist, he gives quite a different 
answer, to the effect that he does so in order to 
protect himself from dangers of a special kind. 
According to circumstances he will say either that 
he is wearing the bones to cure himself of illness, 
or else that he wears them as a protection against 
spirits. Thus while some things are worn on the 
body in order to improve the personal appearance, 
and consequently, as explained above, to give the 
individual a sense of his own value, others are 
worn because they are believed to have a protec- 
tive power, and thereby arouse in the person a sense 
of security. Exactly the same sort of protective 
power is attributed to things that cannot be worn 
on the body, such as fire, and it will therefore be 
convenient to consider together all the things that 
afford this kind of protection, whether they can 
be worn on the body or not. 

The interpretation here offered is that the cus- 
toms connected with this belief in the protective 
power of objects of various kinds are means by 
which is expressed and thereby maintained at the 
necessary degree of energy a very important social 
sentiment, which, for lack of a better term, I shall 
call the sentiment of dependence. In such a primi- 
tive society as that of the Andamans one of the 
most powerful means of maintaining the cohesion 
of the society and of enforcing that conformity to 
custom and tradition without which social life is 
impossible, is the recognition by the individual 
that for his security and well-being he depends en- 
tirely upon the societv. 
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7. An Incongruous Assortment of Incongruities 


BY KENNETH BURKE 


THE QUESTION of new meanings or 
heuristic is confused in its individual trends; and 
though many men would seem to have merely been 
breaking down old schemes of orientation, it is 
probable that with greater or lesser clarity they 
were doing so in accordance with a new schematiza- 
tion of their own which they were offering as 
replacement. In some brands of nonsense humor 
current today, it is hard to distinguish an informing 
principle other than a general dislike of our great 
complexity and confusion and indirectness of 
values, a dislike which the humorisis convey by 
introducing a kind of artificial blindness, a com- 
plete vacuity as their new point of view—and the 
results are often as rich in perspective as are in- 
congruities attained by more systematic methods. 
Indeed, the nearest approach to a modern art 
which can appeal to the naive and the sophisticated 
alike is perhaps this ambitious and creative non- 
sense. The explanation may be that the adepts of 
this organized stumbling are responding to a 
psychosis common to all. We are all necessarily 
involved in the momentous discrepancies of our 
present “order,” generated perhaps from that basic 
economic freak whereby a surplus of products and 
commodities becomes a national and an inter- 
national menace—and though we may disagree as 
to the ways out of such an irregular existence, even 
a paragon of orthodoxy must respond to these dis- 
orders as they manifest themselves in the remoter, 
but highly barometric region of our judgments, 
tastes, values, and expectancies. 

There is, however, even a stage of planned in- 
congruity that goes beyond humor: the grotesque, 
wherein the perception of discordancies is culti- 
vated without smile or laughter. As compared with 
the mechanisms underlying the appeal of the 
grotesque, even the most destructive nonsense is 
disclosed as an upholder of things as they were. 
Humor still manifests its respect for our earlier 
categories of judgment, even while outraging them. 
Like blasphemy in the sphere of dogmatic religion, 
it reaffirms the existence of the old gods once more 
in the very act of denying them. And humor is most 
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explosive when, besides throwing a shoe among the 
wheels of our machinery of judgment, it not only 
leaves one favored judgment completely intact, but 
deliberately strengthens it. It pits value against 
value, disposition against disposition, psychotic 
weighting against psychotic weighting—but it flat- 
ters us by confirming as well as destroying. The 
grotesque is a much more complex matter, and 
gradually merges into something very much like 
mysticism. Humor tends to be conservative, the 
grotesque tends to be revolutionary. Aristophanes 
was a humorist, excoriating new ways with refer- 
ence to traditional tests of propriety. Aristophanes 
was pious, but Socrates had leanings towards the 
grotesque and impious. The gargoyles of the Mid- 
dle Ages were typical instances of planned in- 
congruity. The maker of gargoyles who put man’s- 
head on bird-body was offering combinations which 
were completely rational as judged by his logic of 
essences. In violating one order of classification, he 
was stressing another. Considered in this light, 
Spengler’s morphology of history becomes simply 
a modern gargoyle, a Super-Realist mural, a vast 
grotesque wherein the writer can soberly picture 
Kant walking the streets of ancient Athens or bring 
Petronius to a New York nightclub. 

Such considerations also reveal a gargoyle ele- 
ment in Marx’s formula of class-consciousness. 
Class-consciousness is a social therapeutic because 
it is reclassification-consciousness. It is a new pert- 
spective that realigns something so profoundly ethi- 
cal as our categories of allegiance. By this reinterpre- 
tative schema, members of the same race or nation 
who had formerly thought of themselves as allies 
become enemies, and members of different races or 
nations who had formerly thought of themselves as 
enemies become allies. The new classification thus 
has implicit in it a new set of ideas as to.what action 
is, and in these ideas are implicit new ‘criteria for 
deciding what means-selection would be adequate. 

A kind of secular mysticism having a distinctly 
gargoyle quality is to be seen today in the paintings 
of the Super-Realists, who may show us a watch, 
dripping over the table like spilled molasses, not 
merely as an affront to our everyday experience 
with watches as rigid, but because a dripping watch 
gives us glimpses into a different symbolism of time. 
The outrageous watch is not funny at all—nor are 
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those “humorous” death-bed scenes in “The Magic 
Mountain” funny. In their incongruity, they are 
even terrible. 

The notion of perspective by incongruity has 
obvious bearing upon the grotesques of our dreams. 
Dreams (and dream-art) seek to connect events by 
a “deeper” scheme of logic than prevails in our 
everyday rationale of utility. The symbolism of 
both dreams and dream-art makes gargoyles of our 
waking experiences, merging things which common 
sense had divided and dividing things which com- 
mon sense had merged. Joyce, blasting apart the 
verbal atoms of meaning, and out of the ruins 
making new elements synthetically, has produced 
our most striking instances of modern linguistic gar- 
goyles. He has accomplished the dangerous feat of 
dreaming most laxly while most awake. In the 
portmanteau words of his latest manner, he seems 
to be attempting to include within the span of one 
man’s work an etymological destiny which may gen- 
erally take place in the course of many centuries, as 
the rigidities of education gradually yield to the nat- 
ural demand that the language of practical utility 
and the language of “unconscious” utility be 
brought closer together and their present intense 
duality be mitigated. The concept of trained in- 
capacity leads me to suspect that his disorders of 
sight are the reverse aspect of his accomplishments. 
The self-imposed blindness of Oedipus, who had 
outraged the most awesome pieties of his tribe, sug- 
gests a notable parallel here, since Joyce was pro- 
foundly Catholic in his youth, and his adult work, 
as judged by this Catholic framework, is one mighty 
monument of heresy. Modern medicine sufficiently 
recognizes a correspondence between our attitudes 
and our physical disabilities for one to feel justified 
in relating Joyce’s misfortunes, as well as his attain- 
ments, to his intense skill at heretically disintegrat- 
ing his childhood meanings, to which his excep- 
tional personal sensitiveness (as attested in his 
“Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man’) had fully 
exposed him. This conflict between his earliest 
pieties and the reclassifications that went with his 
later perspective could, in a man whose responses 
are so thorough, result in a mental concern with 
disintegration which would have physical counter- 
parts." 

1. Such a line of thought suggests that, in some cases 
at least, a cult of perspective carried to extremes which far 
outstrip the possibilities of communication, or socialization, 
can have its roots in irrational emotional conflicts. For in- 
stance, we know that if a man undergoes an intensely un- 
pleasant experience, neutral environmental facts which 
happen to be associated with this experience tend to take 
on the same unpleasant quality. Someone who as a child 
was badly treated by a man with a wart may subsequently 
feel ill at ease with anyone who has a wart—or the mere 


sight of a town in which we were once very unhappy may 
restore the feeling of unhappiness. Now, if one happens to 


We may also consider that semi-art, semi-science, 
caricature, which pursues the course of planned in- 
congruity by a technique of abstraction. In carica- 
ture, certain aspects of the object are deliberately 
omitted, while certain other aspects are over- 
stressed (caricare: to overload). Caricatures can 
almost talk in concepts. Many of Georg Grosz’s 
earlier nudes were a simple choice of vocabulary: 
mug for mouth, bean for head, lunch-hooks for 
hands, can for buttocks. Caricature usually re- 
classifies in accordance with clearly indicated in- 
terests. 

Dadaism, in many ways the local government out 
of which Super-Realism grew, revealed an organ- 
ized hatred of good taste, courted a deliberate 
flouting of the appropriate, which places it squarely 
in the movement toward planned incongruity. 
But dadaism suffered from poor rationalization. 
Whereas it was pursued by a group of very ambi- 
tious and serious-minded writers, many of them 
extremely well equipped in the traditional lore and 
especially interested in criticism, they allowed their 
movement to remain on the basis of mere way- 
wardness, irresponsibility, refusal, which left it 
with too unpretentious a critical backing. This 
weakness was inevitable, since their attacks upon the 
old scheme of the pretentious would naturally ap- 
ply to their own theorizing as well. But a movement 
so wicked was forever exposed to a sudden determi- 
nation to reform. It would make inevitably for the 
resolve to put away childish things, to take up 
more serious matters—whereat it seems to have 
served as a mere opening wedge, a first draft, which 
some of its adherents later revised as Communism, 


have been thorough enough for am entire orientation to 
become associated in his mind with a painful experience, 
in attempting to obliterate the experience he may tend to 
wipe out the orientation associated with it. It is thus pos- 
sible that even a wholly rational orientation, which is ade- 
quately serving its social purposes, may become discredited 
in one man’s mind, since there are always the possibilities 
of individual unhappiness—and if the unhappy individual 
happens to have been so thorough as to associate his whole 
orientation with his unhappiness, the orientation will take 
on the unpleasant quality of the unpleasant experience itself. 
Pain is a great incentive to eloquence, since it provides 
one with an altar of preoccupation to which he must bring 
appropriate offerings—and eloquence is a strategy of ap- 
peal, a social implement for inducing others to agree with 
us. In this way individual pain may lead to radical evangel- 
ism, as the sufferer attempts to socialize his position by 
inducing others to repudiate the orientation painful to him- 
self. In classical eras, eras of pronounced social conform- 
ity, such anarchistic tendencies of the individual artist or 
thinker are corrected by the recalcitrance of the social body. 
{In the very act of attempting to socialize his position, the 
artist is forced to revise his statements to such an extent 
that he himself is reclaimed in the process, But at times 
when an orientation is greatly weakened (and particularly 
under decaying capitalism, when competitive demands place 
a premium upon the most notable or salient kinds of expres- 
sion) such normative influences are lacking. 
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and some as Super-Realism. Since both branches 
are concerned with new meanings, we can easily 
appreciate how the earlier systematized incon- 
gruities of dadaism proper (with its cry of “Rien! 
Rien!) were an integral step in either of these 
directions. 

Incidentally, since the Dadaists traced their cul- 
tural descent from Baudelaire, we might recall an 
article “L’Erotologie de Baudelaire,” by M. Jean 
Royére, who has noted the great prevalence of 
metonymy, and “systematic catachreses” in the 
poems of Baudelaire. He discusses Baudelaire’s 
“systematic use of the most illogical figure of 
speech, the catachresis (or mixed metaphor), which 
might be called the metaphor and hyperbole in one.” 
Royére notes the effectiveness of the device particu- 
larly in the poem Beau Navire, where Baudelaire 
likens a woman to a boat moving out to sea. The 
critic selects the word perspective to characterize 
the result. 

In considering the profusion of perspectives, of 
course, we treat need and opportunity as inter- 
changeable. The crumbling and conflict of values 
certainly puts new burdens upon the artist—but on 
the other hand, it facilitates certain kinds of artistic 
endeavor which, in a stabilized structure, might be 
possible to the wayward individual but would not 
be very highly rated by his group. In the confusion 
of a vocabulary (and of the social texture behind 
it) writers not only lose old effects but gain new 
ones. The grotesque flourishes when it is easiest to 
imagine the grotesque, or when it is hardest to imag- 
ine the classical (one may take either phrasing, as he 
prefers). One sees perspectives beyond the structure 
of a given vocabulary when the structure is no 
longer firm. Historical conditions cannot wholly 
account for such a situation. Upon an individual, 
at any time in history, there may converge a set of 
factors which strongly differentiate his situation 
from that of his group. Great liquidity in one’s 
personal life may lead one to see “unclassically” 
even in an era generally classical. And similarly 
today, some men have enjoyed cloistered conditions 
which enable them to retain fixities not there for 
most of us. The metaphor of the historic stream 
cannot be taken too literally, unless one is willing 
to judge a course by its direction through whole 
millennia, not decades. Furthermore, there is al- 
ways some quasi-mystical attempt being made to see 
around the edges of the orientation in which a poet 
or thinker lives. It is precisely in eras of classical 
drama, for instance, that the devices of dramatic 
irony flourish at their best. In cases of dramatic 
irony we see two conflicting sets of meanings acting 
simultaneously, as the dramatis personae interpret 
their situation one way and the audience interprets 
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it another. But in this device of classical drama (it 
flourishes best when a scheme of orientation is com- 
paratively firm) there is nothing problematical 
about the audience’s knowledge in the matter. The 
characters are wrong and the audience is right. The 
characters think they know, but the audience knows 
it knows. The characters may be bewildered as to 
motivation, but the audience is clear. 

A Babel of new orientations has arisen in increas- 
ing profusion during the last century, until now 
hardly a year goes by without some brand new 
model of the universe being offered us. Such in- 
terpretative schemes varying in their scope and 
thoroughness, seem limited only by the time and in- 
dustry of the heuristically-minded—and our ex- 
amples have been chosen at random. Out of all this 
overlapping, conflicting, and supplementing of in- 
terpretative frames, what arises as a totality? The 
only thing that all this seems to make for is a re- 
énforcement of the interpretative attitude itself. The 
vast documentation concerning new classifications 
and characterizations of the events about us may 
best serve as new case histories, material to be 
used for the closer study of classification and char- 
acterization in general. The myriad orientations will 
be tragically wasted, the genius of one of the world’s 
most vigorous centuries will be allowed to go un- 
used, unless we can adapt its very welter of inter- 
pretations as skeptical grounding for our own 
certainties. Such an attempt to utilize all past 
frames of thought, regardless of their apparent 
divergencies from us, is arising in the science of 
symbolism, as it extends all the way from new and 
sharper rigors of lexicography, through the various 
schemes of individual and group psychoanalysis (as 
writers like Bentham, Marx, Freud, Jung, and Bur- 
row sought various devices for disclosing the factor 
of interest as it bears upon our orientation) through 
the many attempts to found a language divorced 
from common sense (as with the adherents of 
symbolic logic, or Bergson’s planned incongruity) 
to methodological speculations (mainly in physics 
and semeiotic) which lead one close to the edges of 
a mysticism as arrant as that of any “disorganized” 
medieval seer. For after all, the language of com- 
mon sense was not invented for the extremes of 
heuristic forcing to which our comtemporary 
eschatologists would apply it—hence, any delib- 
erate attempt at analogical extension can be ac- 
complished only by going beyond the conventional 
categories of speech. The great emphasis upon the 
test of success is not so despicable as it might seem 
—for here we have at least a rough and ready cor- 
rective to the inventions of new classificatory 
alignments. The only trouble is, as we have said 
before, that success itself is a variable—and the 
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tests by which the success of our process-thinking is 
proved may be as implicated in our ways of process- 
thinking as the tests of medieval essence-thinking 
were implicit in their ways of linking events by 
essence. 

In any event, the confluence of scientific revela- 
tions, of minute and comprehensive schemes 
whereby we find new readings for the character of 
events, is in itself the evidence that Perspective by 
Incongruity is both needed and extensively prac- 
tised. Were we to summarize the totality of its 
effects, advocating as an exhortation what has al- 
ready spontaneously occurred, we might say that 
planned incongruity should be deliberately culti- 
vated for the purpose of experimentally wrenching 
apart all those molecular combinations of adjective 
and noun, substantive and verb, which still remain 
with us. It should subject language to the same 
“cracking” process that chemists now use in their 
refining of oil. If science would be truly atheistic or 
impious to the last degree, it should try systemati- 
cally to eradicate every last linkage that remains 
with us merely as thé result of piety or innate 
propriety, and not because of its rationally estab- 
lished justification. An idea which commonly 
carries with it diminutive modifiers, for instance, 
should be treated by magnification, as were one to 
discuss the heinousness of an extra slice of beef, or 
the brain storm that rules when one has stumped 
one’s toe. One should be prepared to chart the 
genesis, flourishing, and decay of a family witticism, 
precisely as though he were concerned with the 
broadest processes of cultural change, basic pat- 
terns of psychology and history thus being con- 
veniently brought within the scope of the labora- 
tory. One should study one’s dog for his Napoleonic 
qualities, or observe mosquitoes for signs of wisdom 
to which we are forever closed. One should discuss 
sneezing in the terms heretofore reserved for the 
analysis of a brilliant invention, as if it were a 
creative act, a vast synthesis uniting in its simple 
self a multitude of prior factors. Conversely, where 
the accepted linkages have been of an imposing sort, 
one should establish perspective by looking through 
the reverse end of his glass, converting mastodons 
into microbes, or human beings into vermin upon 
the face of the earth. Or perhaps writing a history 
of medicine by a careful study of the quacks, one 
should, by the principle of the lex continui, extend 
his observations until they threw light upon the 
processes of a Pasteur. Or do a history of poetry by 
going among the odds and ends of Bohemia, asking 
oneself why some monkey-jumper wore a flowing 
tie, and letting the answer serve as an explanation 
of Yeats or Valéry. Or allow the words of children, 
carefully charted, to humble us by. their way of 
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neglecting our profoundest sense of right,—quite 
as though we had two social words for chair, an 
A-chair designating a chair sat in by negligible 
people, servants, children, and poor relatives, and 
a B-chair reserved for persons of distinction, such 
as the father and the mother—and as though a little 
child, with his “innate iconoclasm,” had literally 
convulsed us by politely saying to the Bishop, “May 
I offer you this A-chair?” 

Or by a schematic shift in the locus of judgment, 
supply eulogistic words to characterize events usu- 
ally characterized dyslogistically, or vice versa, or 
supplement both eulogistic and dyslogistic by words 
that will be neutral, having no censorious quality 
whatsoever, but purely indicative of a process. For 
the friends of a man may discuss his devotion to 
his business, whereas his enemies may have the same 
activity in mind when they dicuss his greed, 
whereby in talking to both we might discuss him 
somewhat as a stone rolling down a hill, or as illus- 
trating the diversion of man’s generic militant, com- 
petitive equipment into the specific channels of ef- 
fort that happen to be singled out by a particular 
orientation based upon commercial enterprise. Or, 
Just as in the term xy, we may discuss x as a function 
of y or y as a function of x, let us move about incon- 
gruously among various points de départ for the dis- 
covery of causal connectives, whereby we learn 
either that free markets were a function of the 
movement towards emancipation or that the entire 
cry for emancipation was a mere function of the 
demand for free markets. 

Or let us even deliberately deprive ourselves of 
available knowledge in the search for new knowl- 
edge—as for instance: Imagine that you had long 
studied some busy and ingenious race of organisms, 
in the attempt to decide for yourself, from the ob- 
serving of their ways, what inducements led them 
to act as they did; imagine next that, after long 
research with this race which you had thought 
speechless, you suddenly discovered that they had 
a vast communicative network, a remarkably com- 
plex arrangement of signs; imagine next that you 
finally succeeded in deciphering these signs, thereby 
learning of all this race’s motives and purposes as 
they designated them to one another. Would you 
not be exultant? Would you not feel that your ef- 
forts had been rewarded to their fullest? Imagine, 
then, setting out to study mankind, with whose 
system of speech you are largely familiar. Imagine 
beginning your course of study precisely by depriv- 
ing yourself of this familiarity, attempting to under- 
stand motives and purposes by avoiding as much as 
possible the clues handed you ready-made in the 
texture of the language itself. In this you will have 
deliberately discarded available data in the in- 
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terests of a fresh point of view, the heuristic or 
perspective value of a planned incongruity. 

Which suggests that one may even programmati- 
cally adopt a postulate known to be false—for the 
“heuristic value of error” has already been estab- 
lished, as in the fertility of the phlogiston theory, a 
belief in “‘fire-particles” which led to the discovery 
of atomic combinations. So let us, perhaps, dis- 
cover what is implicit in the proposition that “the 
presence of heat makes water dislike flowing down- 
hill—and in order to avoid having to ‘seek its level’ 
it turns into steam.” Let us found a mathematics— 
or an ethic!—by outraging the law of the excluded 
middle whereby, instead of saying “A is A; A is 
not non-A,” we may say, “A is either A or non-A.” 
Let us say with Lawrence that the earth’s crops 
make the sun shine, or with James and Lange that 
we're sad because we cry. 

Let us contrive not merely the flat merger of con- 
tradictions recommended by Bergson, but also the 
multitude of imperfect matchings, giving scientific 
terms for words usually treated sentimentally, or 
poetic terms for the concepts of science, or discuss- 
ing disease as an accomplishment, or great struc- 
tures of thought as an oversight, or considering 
intense ambition or mighty planetary movements as 
a mere following of the line of least resistance, a 
kind of glorified laziness; or using noble epithets for 
ignoble categories, and borrowing terms for the 
ephemeral to describe events for which we habit- 
ually reserve terms for the enduring. Let us not only 
discuss a nation as though it were an individual, but 
also an individual as though he were a nation, 
depicting massive events trivially, and altering the 
scale of weeds in a photograph until they become a 
sublime and towering forest—shifting from the 
animal, the vegetable, the physical, the mental, 
“irresponsibly” applying to one category the terms 
habitual to another, as when Whitehead discerns 
mere habit in the laws of atomic behavior—or like 
a kind of Professorial E. E. Cummings who, had 
he called man an ape, would then study apes to 
understand Aristotle. “Let us do this?” Everywhere, 
in our systems for forcing inferences, it is being 
done. 

(The vocabulary of economists, with its abstract 
and statistical formulations for the description of 
human conduct, is perhaps the most outstanding in- 
stance of incongruity. A man may think of himself 
as “saving money,” but in the economist’s categories 
of description this man may be performing a mere 
act of “postponed consumption.” The economist 
here says in effect that the savings bank carries in 
its window a sign reading: “Postpone your con- 
sumption, at 3 per cent per annum.” Similarly with 
an “insurance risk.” Any particular man who takes 
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out insurance is going to die at a certain date. This 
is simply a yes-or-no proposition. On such-and-such 
a date, he will or will not be dead. Yet as member 
of an insured group he takes on a wholly new at- 
tribute: the attribute of probability. The probabil- 
ities are three to one or four to one that on such- 
and-such a date he will be living or dead. He thus 
tends to think of himself as possessing this prob- 
ability, which is solely a character possessed by him 
as a member of a certain abstract grouping, and 
does not at all apply to him individually. As an indi- 
vidual (the consideration that really concerns him) 
his case possesses no probabilities at all: he either 
will, or will not, be dead. . . . This deceptive atti- 
tude towards the whole subject of classification is at 
present observable in the intense critical battles over 
proletarian literature. A proletarian is defined, by 
abstraction, as a worker of a certain sort. But he is 
obviously many other things as well: a particular 
endocrine combination, for instance, an “introvert” 
or “extravert,” a man who did or did not have a bad 
attack of measles in his childhood, etc. All such 
non-proletarian factors are involved in his make-up 
—yet critics attempt to find some rigid distinction 
between proletarian and non-proletarian thinking 
that will serve as a schema for classifying all his 
expressions. No wonder they are forever detecting 
in him “bourgeois” or “feudalistic” vestiges.) 

La Rochefoucauld says that some things should 
be seen close at hand and others from a distance. 
The doctrine of perspective would suggest that per- 
spective is heuristic insofar as we see close at hand 
the things we had formerly seen from afar, and vice 
versa. Or Spinoza recommended that we see things 
sub specie aeternitatis—but seeing by the ways of 
planned incongruity is a deliberate and systematic 
seeing of things sub specie temporis, though under- 
taken precisely for the ends which Spinoza had in 
view when speaking of eternity. And Leibniz, who 
is in many ways our father, has written: “The re- 
sult of each view of the universe as seen from a 
different position is a substance which expresses the 
universe conformably to this view, provided God 
sees fit to render his thought effective and to pro- 
duce the substance.” God often does see fit—as 
witness the endless “substances” of the great cen- 
tury of New Meanings. % 

No wonder so many nineteenth-century writers 
were prodigious in output. A shift in the angle of 
approach must disclose an infinity of ways in which 
our former classifications can be reclassified. After 
a lifetime of productivity we find Bentham wishing 
that he could become a dozen selves, since his per- 
spective showed him that he had work for all. In- 
deed, he has in time become thousands of selves, as 
Darwin also has. 


PART FIVE 


Social Change 


T THE GATE OF THE STUDY OF 
social change stand a host of half-truths. In the 
middle of the twentieth century, we experience 
change all about us. We know about population 
increases; about vast, quiet, or dramatic technologi- 
cal innovations; about migrations between cities 
and suburbs, between lower and higher social 
Classes, between political systems. Since 1914, we 
have seen a variety of political shifts and conflicts 
that, in turn, have in a complicated way been as- 
sociated with economic, social, and cultural reper- 
cussions. They have also involved shifts in inner 
meanings and psychological dispositions. There 
have been several wars and some revolutions; 
dictators and republics have risen and fallen. Older 
forms of domination, once called imperialism or 
colonialism, have become elaborated into newer 
forms, leading to the creation of satellite countries. 
More recently, the word “satellite” has come to 
stand for an accomplishment that has considerably 
increased the spatial dimensions of social arrange- 
ments. 

In North America during these years, the stand- 
ard of living has risen steadily. People’s participa- 
tion in the institutions of formal education has in- 
creased the world over. Some countries are pres- 
ently seeking independence from administrative 
and economic ties to cultures different from theirs. 
They are, ambiguously, called “underdeveloped.” 
Notions of the welfare state, of individual security, 
and of the representation of interests, have become 
subjects of controversy as well as of far-flung 
institutional arrangements. There have been dra- 
matic shifts, especially in North America, in the 
proportion of the population living in the country. 
Suburbs and shopping centers, freeways and motels, 
are obvious and outward symbols of a style of life 
nonexistent in 1860. In many places, previous 
contrasts of status, learning, opportunity, or enjoy- 
ment have become reduced or redefined. 

For all this, a variety of easy labels have been 
readily found and easily distributed. Today we can 
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hear about the mass society and the lonely crowd, 
about modernization and industrialization, about 
shifts from production to consumption. We can 
also hear reminders of continuity. We learned from 
Parmenides and the Greeks that one cannot step 
in the same river twice, as much because the self 
changes as because the river changes. We learn 
from the French that the more things change, the 
more they stay the same. This is not the place to 
explore the ironic fact that this paradox was formu- 
lated in a culture that, at least in recent years, has 
experienced a rapid succession of governments, 

For every speechmaker who would selectively 
remind us about change, displaced populations, 
inner and outer migrations, shifts in the style of 
life, and requirements to keep up to date, there is 
another who tells us that fundamental human 
nature never changes. In fact, the German poet 
Schiller suggested that hunger and love perennially 
drive us along. 

Such equivocation is surely significant. Change 
and revolution, evolution and progress, differentia- 
tion and continuity, tradition and discontinuity— 
these are all terms that seem to have a legitimate 
claim to be included within the analysis of social 
arrangements. It is precisely the coincidence of 
stability and flux that clearly characterizes any 
social arrangements. These terms, as opposites, may 
well be quite misleading. 

Once again, we must return to the distinction 
between concrete and analytic ideas. Social arrange- 
ments, after all, are alive. By definition, being alive, 
at least in the human domain, involves time, birth, 
transformation, and death. As an expression, then, 
social change quickly allows a whole flux of distinc- 
tions to crowd in on one. Apart from the planes 
of personal, organizational, or political change, 
there are its forms. Fads and fashions, revolutions 
and deliberate reorganizations, would be ex- 
amples. Furthermore, planes and forms of change 
help distinguish social phenomena so that the cause 
and consequence of that movement or this shift, this 
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unwitting growth or that enacted re-arrangement, 
can be properly seen and reasonably explained. 
Ultimately we want to know why there is a shift 
in some designated pattern, be it a person’s political 
commitment, an organization’s size, a country’s 
government in power, or a nation’s military tech- 
nology. In the immediate present, persistence and 
change per se need no explanation: so, in a manner, 
Newton would teach us. But their alternations—the 
demands by some for a different direction, and by 
others that this direction not be taken—these are 
the phenomena demanding explanations. 

If this essay remains uncommitted, possibly even 
remote, within the market-place of counterargu- 
ments about the “forces of history,” the relative 
significance of “great men,” the specific forms of 
interdependence between the logically different 
planes of culture, society, personality, and nature, 
or even between such orders as those of technical 
accomplishment and moral assessment, it is because 
this anthology should contribute to intellectual 
growth and not to ideological battles. Eclecticism is 
no solution—at best, it is a lame begging of the 
questions. Posing the questions, with the benefit 
of the general pattern of ideas and distinctions con- 
stituting the consensus of the editors, may, however, 
be a step forward. There is, after all, no simple 
solution. 

Yet analysis—be it of meaning, of social rela- 
tions, or of individual choice—can proceed only on 
the presumption of some intelligible nexus. If we 
have put materials on social change at the end of 
this Reader, we have done so partially because 
the end of social analysis is an account, in disprov- 
able terms, of the aliveness of social arrangements. 
Yet, for the time being, this end requires a dif- 
ferent beginning. We want to understand why none 
of those active in 1860 is alive today, while many 
of the arrangements by which we live today are 
similar to those inherited a century ago by our 
predecessors—who, in turn, stand in some line of 
continuity to their own predecessors. 

In introducing the selections of this part of the 
Reader, 1 want merely to propose some sug- 
gestions for making the requisite minimal distinc- 
tions through which the analysis and investigation 
of social change can become manageable. 


SOME QUESTIONS IN THE STUDY 
OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


In the brief Forewords to each of the three 
constituent sections into which selections in this part 
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have been organized, further details concerning the 
mode and directions of change will be elaborated. 
In this part of the Reader, the following ques- 
tions arise: 

1) What are the intelligible units of study— 
within the social and cultural nexus—when one 
wishes to remain aware of the historic character 
of this nexus? What domains (e.g., economic, 
political, religious, technological, and other spheres 
of distinct activity or mutual relations) must one 
distinguish, to account for change within a given 
society, a given social organization, or a particular 
web of social relations? 

2) What forms of social change is it necessary 
or useful to distinguish? 

3) What is meant by “social causation’’? In what 
way do the notions of cause, structure, and func- 
tion mutually imply one another? 

4) How does an interest in the variety of forms 
and causation of social change help distinguish 
among the different constituent domains of a given 
society? 

5) How must the exploration of personalities and 
their motives be part of the study of social change? 
How do the several concerns with the forms, 
causes, and consequences of social change neces- 
sarily involve psychological research and the 
definition of new questions for such research? 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY ROOTS OF 
THE STUDY OF CHANGE 


Before considering some of these issues and out- 
lining their possible solution, we must place the 
following selections into a historic context. Today 
this is more necessary than ever, because now social 
change is a vivid fact. Yet its vividness is peculiar; 
it has the characteristics of a crisis. This is not new. 
Fearful joy, and/or a sense of doom, at the prospect 
of the end of the world, have long been sources of 
prophecy in Western civilization—which is only 
one among several civilizations. In fact, most 
civilizations have disappeared. Moreover, the image 
of a good society—or, less collectively; Qf individual 
happiness or salvation—directly involves the facts 
of permanence and change. These facts are, in 
turn, part of our sense of past and future. 

Societies, and circles within them, differ in the 
manner in which they think the future and the past 
are connected. We tend, moreover, to distinguish 
between “conservatives” and others according to the 
basis on which they put their hopes. For some, 
heaven or Utopia lies in the future; for others, only 
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the old days were genuinely good. All the writers 
represented in this anthology confront the discrep- 
ancy arising from the difference between ideals 
and accomplishments, hope and possibilities. 

All practices embody ideals. The divergence be- 
tween action and norm occurs because all acts are 
subject to more than one set of norms, and all 
norms derive their very potency from their partial 
vagueness. In any case, the moral consensus of nine- 
teenth-century France, Germany, or England in- 
herited the persistent themes of a Judaeo-Chris- 
tian ethic, with both its Catholic and Protestant 
variations, and its degrees of orthodoxy. The con- 
sensus was also heir to the succession of humanistic, 
skeptical, rational, and romantic dispositions link- 
ing the nineteenth century to the waning of the 
Middle Ages. In addition, the nineteenth century 
included a sequence of revolutions—especially in 
France, Belgium, and Germany—and drastic re- 
forms, like those in England in the 1830's. Through 
the writings of Malthus, Wallace, Darwin, Marx, 
and Engels, it also provided two potent ideas: evolu- 
tion and dialectic materialism. These ideas have 
inspired a huge literature—of approval, protest, 
and/or reformulation. As ideas, they cannot be 
restricted to the intellectual domain alone. 


Evolution 


It is essential to distinguish among Darwin’s 
formulated theory of organic evolution, its accept- 
ance or rejection by different intellectual circles, 
and, finally, its use for the justification of or op- 
position to a particular direction of political change. 
As an idea, Darwin’s theory can easily be used for 
justifying rugged individualism and for seeing the 
market place as the arena for the survival of the 
shrewdest. However, in the present context, evolu- 
tion has a different import. We need not decide 
whether to think of one or of several trees of 
culture and society. In any case, the notion of 
evolution suggests a relatively long time perspective; 
and it contains a variety of modes of social organi- 
zation that can come to stand in relation to one 
another, with the help of a process of differentiation 
—the introductory essay to Part Two of this 
Reader elaborates this point of view. At best, 
Darwinian theory is a frame of perception and 
analysis. It poses questions. As a framework, how- 
ever, it can help to allow one to maintain a sense 
of history without becoming limited to a historicist 
procedure. 

In a curious way, the nineteenth-century notion 
of evolution became associated with the sense of 
struggle and of nature’s virtual ruthlessness, as well 
as with the sense of hope. It became a symbol for 
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the ongoing, for the sense of a permanent emergence 
and hence creativity within the scheme of human 
arrangements, It stood for open directionality. 
Weber, as we shall see in the Foreword to the 
last section of this part of our Reader, developed, 
among others, the notion of directionality, but in 
part, at least, he apprehended it pessimistically. 

The moral and intellectual import of “social 
Darwinism” cannot be properly discussed within 
the confines of this essay. Spencer’s work represents 
one of its forms. He united progress and evolution 
in his analysis of the stages by which industrial 
society arrived on the scenes of nature. Perhaps, 
in retrospect, one can speak of a school of social 
evolutionists. Today, conditions seem to favor a 
return to their concerns, for we now have a more 
firm way to keep separate the notions of evolution, 
stage, differentiation, progress, natural order, and 
social order. 

Yet the concern with evolution, like the concern 
with revolution, is easily incorporated into a politi- 
cal philosophy, in the widest sense of that term. 
These concerns become part of the debate over the 
proper role of government, the necessary scope of 
regulation and planning, the character of the 
processes by which men’s capacities and freedoms 
can and cannot be maintained or enhanced. Today, 
when the sharp edge of ideological differences has 
been dulled in the West, these terms’ “neutral” 
values can be differently appreciated. 

The selection from Kroeber’s work contains, to 
a degree, a happy combination of older evolutionary 
concerns with a discriminating sense of the com- 
plexities and particularities of history. Its interest 
in the “super-organic” patterns, considered in 
abstraction from human individualities, uses an 
evolutionist interest in species; while its sensibility 
to works of art and other forms of human accom- 
plishment transcends any simplistic concept of 
nature. In leaving room for several orders, whatever 
their ultimate mutual interdependence (as distinct 
from their intellectual or emotional reducibility), 
Kroeber also frees us from being constrained to 
label nature (or society or government) as inher- 
ently benevolent or malevolent, as requiring much 
or almost no interference. A later generation, pre- 
paring an anthology like this, will probably be rich 
in material on evolution and revolution. Our times 
and our self-imposed time limitations make this 
less true in our case. 


Positivism 


Positivism is the second major theme of the 
aspect of nineteenth-century intellectual consensus 
directly affecting the analysis and comprehension 
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of social change. As indicated in the General Intro- 
duction, positivism as a faith is the belief in science’s 
ultimate adequacy as a mode of knowing and as a 
guide for action. As a faith, positivism interprets 
history as successively vindicating the use of human 
reason over the use of magic, superstition, and 
theology. It de-emphasizes the differences between 
social and natural sciences, and perceives the 
natural and human worlds, including the latter’s 
products, as fully amenable to systematic and, 
eventually, quantitative exploration and explana- 
tion. Combined with notions of evolution, positiv- 
ism can help sharpen a conflict between religion and 
science. This conflict is no less sharp for being, in 
fact, a conflict between two rival faiths. Positivism 
had limitations, which were discussed above and 
which Durkheim’s later writing at least partially 
overcame. This overcoming of positivism as an in- 
sufficient mode of analysis substantially helped 
generate the convergence of ideas that we believe 
connected—without their ever having intended 
such connection—the work of Durkheim, Weber, 
Freud, Pareto, and others. 

The theory of evolution and the attitude of 
positivism, like any other potent intellectual ac- 
complishment, became both guide and obstacle. 
This was the more true because, in the 1890’s, these 
themes were developed concomitantly with a third 
accomplishment: the theory of historical material- 
ism. 


Historical Materialism 


Historical materialism united the wish for action 
with the wish for explanation. It was devoted, 
especially in its polemic writing, to the causal 
supremacy of the economic sphere. In retrospect, 
this single-minded devotion appears as a critique 
of German Idealism and as the intellectual response 
to those requirements of “economicalness” that any 
pattern of human action always poses. It is also 
much more than that; it is a theory of social strati- 
fication, of ideology, of the character of human 
labor, and of the directionality of human history. 

More has been written about Karl Marx than 
about almost any other social theorist. Rightly or 
wrongly, his name has become associated with con- 
flicts, political revolution, and regimes that in turn 
form an inevitable context for contemporary social 
analysis. An adequate discussion of the antecedents, 
consequences, contributions, and, from our point 
of view, limitations of Marx’s theories about the 
structure of society and the history of its trans- 
formation would require a separate volume. As a 
social theory, Marxism responds directly to the 
combination of economic, technological, political, 
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and social developments which growing capitalism 
helped to generate throughout the nineteenth cen- 
tury, especially in England, Germany, and, to a 
lesser extent, France. 

Without these developments, as we have argued 
in the General Introduction to this Reader, the 
peculiar distinctions between the human and the 
non-human realms, and between the impersonal and 
the personal within the human realm, would not 
have been made. These distinctions are a strate- 
gically necessary, if not sufficient, condition for the 
development of a systematic study of social insti- 
tutions. 

Whatever his motives and intellectual stimulants, 
Marx contributed to this analysis with a view of 
the severalness of spheres within the structure of 
society. His polemical, more concretely historical, 
and more generally analytic, writings are not 
equally guided by a similarly weighted pattern of 
distinctions. When Marx analyzes the Eighteenth 
Brumaire, or nineteenth-century revolutionary de- 
velopments in France, he is more sensitive to what 
appear to be the impersonal forces, economic or 
otherwise, than when he writes a more general work 
on German Idealism. He utilizes the work on 
Idealism as an opportunity for chastising hypo- 
critical intellectuals or self-interested exploiters 
whose view of the “truth” is fashioned according 
to their particular recognition of what is good for 
them. In any case, Marx contributed several major 
ideas to the study of social change (as distinct from 
the pursuit of the philosophy of history, or more 
conventional and implicit historical analysis). 

For the time being, it is irrelevant that each of 
these major ideas has antecedents in earlier cen- 
turies than the nineteenth. Indeed, the study of 
social change—especially that part dealing with the 
history of ideas and their bearing on human insti- 
tutions—frequently inspires the cliché that there is 
nothing new under the sun. Many people today 
greet claims of innovation or advance with a wise 
and superior reminder that Freud or Keynes, Pareto 
or Sorel, Marx or Weber, Durkheim or Simmel, 
were all foreshadowed—or even anticipated—by 
Plato, Aristotle, the Church fathers, Ibn Khaldun, 
or other thinkers born long before the Renaissance. 
Frequently, this is partially true; it .is also often 
irrelevant; it is usually rather ambiguous. As White- 
head eloquently reminds us, “Everything of im- 
portance has been said before by somebody who 
did not discover it.” Besides, even though sociol- 
ogy as a discipline is more cumulative than history, 
it is, like the latter, part of a process of revising and 
rewriting techniques for studying, more produc- 
tively, the same past events. 

Marx regarded society as a historic product, 
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deeply involved in conflicts among categories of 
people pursuing different interests. As part of his 
famous Communist Manifesto, he suggested that 
the history of all hitherto known societies has in- 
volved class conflict. By this suggestion, Marx be- 
queathed a controversial concept and helped make 
the study of stratification a central, if elusive, con- 
cern to which the theory of society is still, and 
will for a long time remain, bound. The theory of 
society will be freed from this concern only on the 
discovery of more probing and clarifying proposals 
about the alternative modes of distributing wealth, 
power, privilege, honor, or prestige that different 
social systems can make possible or find necessary. 

Concern with class was part and parcel of the 
concern with economic forces in society, which 
Marx saw as the real engines of change. From eco- 
nomic forces he distinguished formulations by 
which the benefactors of non-socialist economies 
confirm their positions and obscure the truth. 

This separation between the economic sphere 
and the domain of ideas is as famous as it is tenuous. 
Surely, economic arrangements involve ideas, be 
they existential or moral. Indeed, Durkheim and 
Weber were especially interested in dissecting the 
mutual contingency between economic and non- 
economic arrangements within society. Through 
this, they helped create sociology. 

They especially contributed to the analysis of the 
legal and motivational requisites of economic ac- 
tivity, if the latter term includes a concern with the 
ends (and means) that people seek. Such seeking 
implies standards and justifications for choosing 
ends and means; for decisions made and selections 
confirmed or defended in the presence, imagined or 
real, of others. An economic order tends to involve 
legal arrangements, including contractual ones. 
These arrangements provide for the possibilities of, 
and also rationalize, economic patterns. Yet these 
patterns are always greater than they. Similarly, 
legal arrangements, including laws, require a con- 
sensus and a tradition having an extra-legal root and 
superstructure. Consequently, in this interdepend- 
ence of the spheres of society, social change be- 
comes, more than other fields of study, an op- 
portunity (and a necessity) to understand the re- 
lations between the domains of society. It is often 
very difficult to acquire the competence to do so. 
Besides, social change bears a complex relation to 
the purposes of men. Among others, Sumner’ has 
reminded us of the difference between crescive and 
enacted change. In truth, the changes characterizing 
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the institutional arrangements by which we live 
result—and often ironically, if not pathetically or 
tragically—both from intention, and from the con- 
vergence of unintended consequences of the daily 
or extraordinary acts or dispositions of specific indi- 
viduals, acting on their own or as members (or 
representatives) of corporate structures. No one 
“intends” the birthrate; but, as a quantitative fact, 
it obviously bears a relation to men’s and women’s 
intentions. No painting can ever be painted without 
individual intention. 

The distinction between enacted and crescive 
change cuts across the separations that Marx de- 
manded. He saw crescive change in dialectic terms, 
and hoped for radical resolutions within the sphere 
of enacted change. Thus he helped force attention 
toward the conditions under which people seek 
change (and their methods of attempting to achieve 
their ends), and the conditions accompanying the 
resistance to change. The study of social change 
must at some point involve dissecting vested inter- 
ests, and separating the demand for change (in the 
name of an alternative order) from the dislike of 
the status quo (in the service of a permanent desire 
to oppose any order). Rebel, revolutionary, 
apostate, negativist, innovator, entrepreneur, dis- 
coverer, creative artist—all represent modes of 
social action and of social relation whose motives 
and contributions a theory of society can neither 
ignore nor leave unassessed. 

In Marx, the distinction between the domain of 
ideas and the domain of economic arrangements is 
important, especially when it is regarded as one 
among several necessary distinctions that combine 
to reveal the domains of society. 

The study of change involves a view of the several 
domains so distinguished. Marx’s formulation of 
the genesis and consequences of ideology provides 
additional resources for observing change. The 
somewhat embarrassing issue of the extent to which 
Marx’s theory itself is an example of one of its 
distinctions is not relevant here. Still, many ques- 
tions arise from the assumption that people can 
view the surrounding social world in a manner 
significantly different, both from the views of others 
occupying different positions, and also from the 
point of view of an observer whose perspective of 
time and place transcends both. 

On the plane of social life, this assumption dem- 
onstrates what, later, Freud documented within the 
life of the individual patient. There are differences 
between Marx’s notion of false consciousness and 
Freud’s description of evasions and rationalizations. 
There are also similarities. Whatever one’s ultimate 
view of the matter, a provisional distinction between 
more and less adequate concepts of the character 
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of the social world is essential. The distinction itself 
produces some of the issues of social change. 

The correction of incorrect views takes time. The 
process of correction helps make social affairs into 
temporal ones. Distinctions between correct and 
false consciousness have further implications. To- 
day, educated by Durkheim, Weber, and others, we 
would be forced to make several distinctions within 
the domain of ideas itself. We would be inclined to 
distinguish existential from normative ideas; and 
ideas about empirical matters, susceptible to cor- 
rection by science, from ideas about non-empirical 
matters, primarily accessible to the debates of 
philosophy, theology, and the arts. Besides, we 
would not regard these distinctions as invidious, 
but as distinctions among domains within which 
change is expected to proceed in characteristically 
different forms. The full exploration of Marx’s 
theory of ideology, therefore, confronts one with 
many of the chronic issues of sociological analysis. 

The concept of ideology also raises the question 
of the causal status of ideas. Similarly, it points 
toward a classification of ideas relative to the trans- 
formation of social arrangements. Marx regarded 
the first issue in the light of his historical material- 
ism. He considered the second—helped by a version 
of positivism which regarded religion as an opiate— 
to be substantively incorrect in its claims. This is 
not the place to assert the importance of the differ- 
ence between cause, assertion, and consequence 
within the domain of ideas. Theoretically it is now 
known that differences exist between the motives 
leading people to assert some propositions, the 
actual assertions they make, and the possible con- 
sequences of the assertions’ acceptance or rejection 
for a variety of persons, institutions, or other 
phenomena. We know that social reality is malleable 
enough to enable some prophecies made about it 
to fulfil themselves through the very act of assertion. 
We do not yet know how to differentiate between 
the areas in which prophecies do fulfil themselves, 
and the areas in which the social nexus is more 
dense—more self-determined, as it were. 

Implicitly or explicitly, Marx raised all these 
issues. He suggested too that the perception, and 
also the exploration, of social institutions must be 
disassociated from certain positions within a given 
society. With others, he pointed at the more specific 
process of the worker’s alienation from work and 
the means of production; and also indicated its 
more general and subtle manifestation within the 
intellectual community where a certain detachment 
from reigning interests and conventions has become 
the precondition for their proper understanding. In 
formulating historic materialism, Marx also focused 
on the notion of intent as insufficient for under- 
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standing the course of history. He thus pointed to 
the study of the “unintended consequences of 
purposive social action.” Others represented in this 
Reader, especially Max Weber, have made the 
same phenomenon the subject of their concern or 
their observation. In Marx’s writings, however, the 
conception of historical materialism—with its con- 
tinuous succession of antithetical and conflicting 
arrangements, heading inevitably toward the estab- 
lishment of a socialist, stateless, and free society— 
became also a political cry and program. 


THE STUDY OF PERSONALITY 


During the turn of the century, the systematic 
study of personality reached a scope and depth that, 
at least, in the West, had never been attained before. 
A succession of great thinkers—e.g., Nietzsche, 
William James, Marx, Freud, Bergson, Durk- 
heim—deposited a framework of conceptions which 
yielded a historic attitude toward personality; per- 
sonality came to be conceived as a historic phenom- 
enon. Many aspects of this development have been 
discussed or demonstrated in Part Three. 

The present has benefited from a general view 
of personality which would conceive individuality 
and social embeddedness as complementary, rather 
than antithetical, dimensions. No account of col- 
lective enterprises or more impersonal shifts within 
human history can proceed now without a relatively 
detailed sense of human motives. 

The historic view of personality emphasizes its 
capacity for transformation. It poses questions 
about stages of development, and suggests a process 
of differentiation occurring within the domain of 
personal experience. In this perspective, personality 
becomes itself the causal nexus in which past ex- 
periences or intentions have consequences for sub- 
sequent intentions and experiences. Personality thus 
becomes the context for slow and sudden change, 
shifts in value, allegiance, or taste. But the study 
and discovery of these changes is not sufficient for 
the comparable study and discovery of patterns 
and processes of change on the other planes of social 
relations, social organization, wider ‘cellectivities, 
or general values—planes that are the more im- 
mediate subject matter of this Reader. 

Nevertheless, a study of social change emphasiz- 
ing causation, shift, repetition, novelty, continuity, 
and discontinuity probably draws directly from the 
realm of the experience of a personal world more 
than the complementary study of the steadier fea- 
tures of social systems does. The understanding of 
personality was enhanced precisely through the 
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study of the succession of thoughts, the association 
of words, the unlikely combination of ideas. The 
consideration of the apparent inner flux of the per- 
sonality makes prominent the inherent combination 
of permanence and change which, so far as is now 
known, characterizes all living arrangements. The 
characteristic of aliveness—and its distinction from 
the non-alive elements and patterns in the world— 
lies precisely in the recognition that repetition and 
constancy are applicable but radically inadequate 
notions. 

Novelty is a fact. However, it is frequently used 
antithetically with the notion of repetition. This is 
one thing that has blighted much discussion of 
social structure and social change. It has drawn 
these two concepts into the unsatisfactory dichot- 
omy implied by the terms “static” and “dynamic,” 
a dichotomy further compounded by the differences 
between history and social science. 

In any event, a view developed at the end of the 
last century that considered a personality as a potent 
mixture of self-known and unconscious strivings, 
themselves often divided and at war with each other, 
capable of education, development, and treatment. 
This view imbued the most immediate plane of 
society (its constituent individuals) with a dynamic 
character affecting the perception of the other 
planes. Similarly, as the distinctions for describing 
modes of transformation on the planes of social re- 
lations, collectivities, and values grow more clear 
and become better documented, gains made in the 
study of personality are enhanced and revised. 


SOME GENERAL THEMES IN THE 
ANALYSIS OF SOCIAL CHANGE 


As we have presented the analysis of society in 
these volumes, it has had various relations to 
history. Its contributors have included both fanatic 
disciples of relatively deterministic and monocausal 
views of the character of social transformation, and 
more cautious and disengaged observers who have 
either withdrawn from a contemplation of the 
larger issues and concentrated on the solution of 
particular questions of historic shifts or liberally 
proposed an open-minded perspective that, in the 
extreme, makes a virtue of inconclusiveness, 

The beginnings of sociological analysis involved, 
in a measure, a slow turning from history in favor 
of focusing on the repetitive and ordered aspects of 
social phenomena; as sociology has continued to 
grow it has faced up to history again. The interval 
represented here—ending in the 1930's—has helped 
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establish a provisional distinction between static 
and dynamic concerns—foreshadowed by Spencer, 
among others, in his terminology and work. The 
future will probably prove this distinction quite 
misleading. 

On the plane underlying more inclusive historic 
shifts, the concept “dynamic” has become applied 
to those special phenomena of more visible or more 
abrupt change lying in the two realms of collective 
behavior and long-range, especially quantitative, 
shifts. The latter became manifest in such areas as 
rates of birth, death, migration, technological in- 
novation. 

The combination of an interest in the conditions 
of stability with an interest in the direction of 
transformation of social arrangements is made 
possible by the distinctions, implicit or explicit, 
made by the thinkers represented in this Reader. 
The several planes of personal, social, and cultural 
coherence then exhibit both independence and con- 
tinuity. The familiar themes make their appearance 
once again. 

The severalness and coherence of social arrange- 
ments. In looking for the common themes running 
through the writers of the works from which we 
have made selections, one finds the idea of an in- 
stitutional order. This order involves a variety of 
spheres (legal, economic, political, etc.), and im- 
plies the several planes of culture, social relations, 
and individual personality. The institutional order 
confronts an environment. This environment in- 
cludes the hereditary constitutions of the constituent 
members of societies; the constitutions are also sub- 
ject to change. 

Like the concern with order, the concern with 
change must, then, allow for what are conveniently 
called creative personalities. Yet the process and 
products of creation—whether scientific discov- 
eries, poems, pictures, musical compositions, or new 
architectural styles—involve more than their crea- 
tors. Moreover, even creative people are, like every- 
one else, constituted in their humanness within the 
structure of society. That structure therefore per- 
sists by virtue of the changing proportions of tra- 
ditional, calculating, and charismatic dispositions. 

In one sense, all societies, like all languages, con- 
tain similar possibilities. They differ, however, in the 
compromises they make between the characteristic 
opposing proclivities that govern within the do- 
mains of public and private life and the possible 
relation between them. Social change occurs on two 
levels: it involves inner shifts within any one 
domain that, combined with the others, constitutes 
a given society; and it involves shifts among the 
domains, with particular regard to their relative 
dominance. 
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Transformation in and transformation of society. 
Social arrangements differ in their duration and 
durability. Some arrangements, notably those called 
societies in this Reader, transcend the life-span 
of individuals; this is not automatic. It is made 
possible by a multiplicity of arrangements dealing 
with the succession and circulation of persons 
through a smaller or larger number of the various 
structures that, by virtue of tradition and other 
requirements, a society at any given time retains 
as necessary or given. 

As one moves away from a purely personal 
perspective, one can perceive a given institutional 
complex—e.g., a school—as little changed over a 
considerable period—even if it has witnessed the 
entrance and graduation of several classes of 
students. Change and stability are matters of the 
plane of perspective on which they are regarded. 
As a corporate structure, a social system can con- 
tain a variety of people passing through it who are 
not themselves undergoing important transforma- 
tions (though they may be undergoing them, as 
well). A social structure can also encompass 
typical repetitive shifts, usually circular, along 
dimensions like morale, the relative importance of 
internal or external issues, attention to instrumental 
or expressive matters, etc. 

However, one must also seek for the beginnings 
and ends of corporate enterprises. Though cor- 
porate enterprises may coincide with some collec- 
tive withdrawal, withdrawal and engagement on the 
part of individuals complexly intersect the tem- 
poral extent of social arrangements. Only recent 
theoretical developments have systematically begun 
distinguishing kinds of nonconformity, rebellion, 
deviance, and opposition. These distinctions cut 
across the gross distinction between participation 
and withdrawal. They also have clearly indicated 
that the variousness of opposition to the traditions 
of society is both a cost and a gain. 

There is a direct continuity between this per- 
spective and Durkheim’s famous proposition that 
crime is a normal social fact. Full elaboration of 
the implications of this proposition for a theoretical 
apprehension of the directions and kinds of social 
change has now begun. 

The distribution of honor and power. Shifts in 
the determination of society, the complication of 
society through numbers, changes in the division of 
labor, multiplication of competing corporate group- 
ings, industrialization, or other forms of cumulative 
developments, all involve transformations in creat- 
ing and ordering categories of individuals. These 
categories then become recognized as estates or 
castes or classes. Their mutual relations imply a 
system of ranking which, itself subject to trans- 
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formation, in turn becomes a pattern of unequal 
participation within the affairs giving shape to 
society. 

In general, social theory was born and nurtured 
during the era that kinship-based ascriptive barriers 
were being replaced in favor of a system of recogni- 
tion of achievement linked mostly to the world of 
occupations, and while an ongoing process of pro- 
fessionalization was occurring in the context of a 
multiplication of large corporate enterprises. Issues 
frequently summed up in slogans—e.g., “‘the rights 
of the common man,” “the inalienable birthrights 
of equality,” “the rule of the people’—thus be- 
came vitally important questions for the formula- 
tors of a sociological tradition. 

Durkheim, Marx, Weber, Simmel, and Pareto 
were all, in one way or another, pursued by the 
issues implied by “socialism.” The reciprocal rights 
or powers of individuals or categories of individuals 
are, in fact, both natural subjects for moral debate 
and appropriate indices for distinguishing among 
forms of society. The legitimate and usurpable 
resources of power of different individuals or 
categories of them—or such corporate enterprises 
as the state, trade unions, professional associations, 
or legislative assemblies—are the very objects and 
conditions of social stability and transformation. In 
studying them, the founders of sociology made the 
analysis of social change a central occupation. 

Similarly, by concerns with shifts in the relative 
positions of categories of people (e.g., men, women, 
or children) or ethnically differentiated groupings, 
the continual necessity for distinguishing between 
generally acknowledged and unacknowledged pat- 
terns of power and influence was introduced into the 
consideration of social change. The discrepancy 
between these is one source of the difference be- 
tween appearance and reality that any society 
necessarily exhibits. This discrepancy is further 
complicated by the differences between com- 
municated and private, displayed and hidden, per- 
sonal dispositions as these become transformed into 
the reciprocities of social relations. 

In that sense, societies engender a number of 
dimensions. They embody secretiveness as well as 
widcly understood meanings. The latter are em- 
bodied only fragmentarily in the symbols by which 
life is carried on. 

Directionality of change. Weber and Durkheim 
clearly propose a directionality toward increased 
complications, increased rational-legal patterns and 
standards. To speak of the complication of society, 
as a direction of its transformation, as here repre- 
sented, is one part of a more widespread and col- 
lective effort to transcend tradition through rational 
and legal plans, formulated by this or that instituted 
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or self-appointed group, for the sake of understand- 
ing and determining an increasingly wider range 
of affairs. Sociological analysis itself is one aspect 
of the growth of systematic self-consciousness. 
Growth is linked to the cumulative growth of 
science, as well as to the configurations of a wider 
culture, as one of the selections discusses at length. 
Parallel directionalities have been proposed in con- 
nection with such terms as “secularization.” 

Very little has been explicitly said, by the central 
figures in the development of sociological analysis, 
about the shifts and conflicts in the mutual relation- 
ships of growing national and industrialized so- 
cieties. However, the theme of irreversible social 
change has been introduced. This theme suggests 
that the domains of society, whatever their impor- 
tant distinctions, constitute mutual relations which 
limit lack of change in any one of them. In this 
regard, social theory becomes a corrective for both 
conservative and revolutionary idealism. It helps 
reveal the power of a variety of vested interests, 
and the balance of forces that both maintain and 
continually undermine fhe so-called status quo. On 
the other hand, Pareto and others have com- 
plemented the concept of irreversibility with the 
concepts of equilibrium and social circulation. Such 
notions, if taken alone, would constitute a cyclical 
view of history. 

Ideas of the directionality of social change, as 
already shown, overlap with conceptions of social 
evolution and of social progress. Even though the 
notion of progress has the ostensibly narrow moral 
bias to judge social change in accordance with a 
standard beyond that change, as a conception it is 
obviously in itself an important social fact. It is one 
acknowledgment of the ineradicable purposiveness 
of human activity. 

It has become the office of social theory to show 
the limits of such purposiveness and the distinction 
between intended and unintended consequences. 
The denial of purposiveness, or of a wider meaning- 
fulness of individual or collective events, has be- 
come another important social fact. Indeed we may 
refer to the attempt by Max Weber, included in 
Part Four above, to order the modes of rejection of 
the world; in themselves, these are solutions to the 
question of meaning. 

During the nineteenth century, there was a great 
deal of argument concerning progress. Much of 
this argument derived from the difficulty of com- 
bining a sense of the relativity and variety of moral 
positions that have informed the efforts of men, 
with a sense of the generic and chronic issues to 
which the former can be considered solutions— 
while the latter, at least partially, arise because of 
them. Moreover, transformations in domains like 
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technology, to which one can unequivocally ap- 
ply criteria of efficiency or destructiveness, were 
demonstrably marked by an enhancement of such 
standards over time. Other domains clearly require 
other models of change; there is no consensus on 
the details of an over-all model. Yet there seems to 
be consensus on social systems as subject to in- 
creased complication on the plane of societies. 
A cumulative indirect connection among growing 
patterns of differentiated domains or social positions 
seems characteristic of the history of persisting 
societies. In a manner, this is an evolutionary 
perspective. Social theory has, however, demanded 
radical modifications in the assumptions and ideas 
of a theory of evolution when it is applied to social, 
rather than biological, phenomena. 

There is an apparent but far from ultimate 
antithesis between a commitment to a view of so- 
ciety as an evolutionary phenomenon and a view of 
society as a variety of equilibria, each subject to 
its own mode of circulation of personnel elites. 
This indicates again the necessity to distinguish 
between both long-range and short-range changes, 
as well as between changes in and of society. 


The Planes and Confines of Change 


The perception of social change is surrounded by 
the discrepancies between appearance and reality 
and between permanence and transformation. We 
see the earth as flat; we know it is round. We 
experience the world as stationary; we know it is 
in continuous motion. We see ourselves continuous 
with our self in the past, and expect to recognize 
ourselves in the future. Yet we also recognize or 
claim shifts in our values, in our knowledge and 
occasionally in our spontaneity. The models for 
motion easily crowd in on us; they are not neatly 
distributed among the spheres of change that we 
recognize. Indeed, the authors represented in this 
Reader acknowledge a variety of causal nexus, 
precisely because each admits of a different model 
of change as most appropriate for its explanation 
or discovery. 

We know that the aging of motors and the aging 
of organisms, though similar in some important 
ways, are not the same. Men and metals are both 
subject to fatigue; yet we assume that, in the realm 
of conscious being, processes inherited from other 
realms are associated with matters peculiar to the 
realms of intention, apprehension, and expectation. 
Though their boundaries are vague, and their 
precise determinations are difficult, the transforma- 
tions associated with social systems are the subject 
of this Reader. 
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Despite the rich vocabulary of change—e.g., 
“growth,” “progress,” “development,” “decay,” 
“accumulation,” or “attrition”—immediate experi- 
ence furnishes only a credible, but not a sufficient, 
key to understanding social change. Therefore, the 
exploration of changes in personality has not been 
extensively represented here. We do not deny that 
psychological facts are relevant for any attempt to 
account for changes within social organizations or 
wider corporate patterns. On the contrary, this 
Reader is fair proof that changes in and of any 
society involve changes in the configuration of 
motives and dispositions characterizing the mem- 
bers of that society. Wide shifts in an economy— 
e.g., from agricultural to industrial patterns—can- 
not proceed without changes in people’s organiza- 
tion of emotions. This is not the place to discuss 
the vexing questions of the relative causal status of 
personality dispositions in such shifts, or to be 
definitive about the boundaries between psycho- 
logical cause and effect. 

The view of personality that developed in the 
nineteenth century provided, as noted in Part 
Three, resources for the explanation of social 
changes. Also, it was itself a claim that personality, 
especially as represented by the psychoanalytic 
tradition, may in part be regarded as a counter- 
weight to the developments of rational and secular 
thought that form, as this Reader claims, the 
background of contemporary sociological theory. 

The complementarity—as distinct from their 
mutual reducibility or radical independence—of 
sociological and psychological modes of analysis 
has been argued in the introductory essays to Parts 
One and Three. It is important that charting of the 
unconscious wellsprings of human conduct neces- 
sitated a pattern of systematic clinical observation 
within the specialized encounter of therapeutic 
intimacy. Also, the charting required a rationality 
and literateness capable of clearly formulating the 
patterns marking the histories of human disposi- 
tions. Thus the analysis of the emotions—with their 
labyrinthine logic—engages capacities that may still 
be called those of reason. The twin effort has pro- 
vided a potentially inclusive and penetrating view 
of human personality. This view demands that all 
members of societies be regarded as involved in a 
continuous process of at least potential transforma- 
tion. IIness, especially emotional disturbance, thus 
disrupts the continuity of this transformation. 
Though this plane of transformation has important 
interrelations with the other planes of social change, 
it is not directly discussed in the selections follow- 
ing this Introduction. Instead, changes on the planes 
of social relations, of organizations, and of culture 
provide the major subject matter. 
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CHANGE ON THE PLANE OF 
SOCIAL RELATIONS 


The Introduction to Part One discussed lengthily 
the stubborn distinction, formulated by Toennies 
and subsequently elaborated by Durkheim, Linton, 
Redfield, and others, concerning the classification 
of social relations. Often the classification stands 
for a view of historic succession. Mechanical and 
organic solidarity, Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, 
sacred and secular society, ascribed and achieved 
social positions—though not identical, these are 
similar bipolar distinctions making the personal and 
impersonal components in social life a dichotomy 
of social reciprocity. 

In some hands, this view also became a political 
program, thriving on the invidious distinction, kept 
dialectic, between the exploiter and the exploited, 
and the variety of circles associated with these two 
categories of persons within capitalistic society. A 
contrasting view considers society composed of 
webs of partly overlapping circles which generate 
conflicts within their members, who thus become 
more or less precariously balanced representatives 
of various combinations of attachment and aliena- 
tion. 

Marxian analysis combined a passionate wish to 
distinguish between reality and illusion, with an 
equally driving attachment to notions of justice 
tending to equate all injustice with inequality. In 
Marxist terms, society was always explored with 
reference to an image of a good society yet to be 
established. By the processes of history, the estab- 
lishment of this society would constitute the end 
of history. Combined, the notions of evolution, of 
a positive exploration of human institutions, and of 
Marx’s scheme of analysis provided most of the out- 
standing features of the intellectual situation from 
which the founders of the theory of society— 
notably Durkheim, Weber, Pareto, and Freud— 
drew their support or their challenge. Yet at the 
turn of the century, a series of other eminent and 
important figures made the contemplation of the 
transformations of history part of the very focus 
of their thought. 

The nineteenth century included Bentham and 
Nietzsche, Carlyle and Emerson, Thoreau and 
Sorel, Hegel and John Stuart Mill. They be- 
queathed us a large view, as did novelists—like 
Tolstoy, who had the serenity and courage to write 
about war and peace. The large view has become 
problematic, if not suspect. Yet we cannot escape 
being heirs of the nineteenth century. Not many 
may wish to pursue the past as did a Sorokin or a 
Toynbee, together with their more immediate or 
distant predecessors, be they Spengler or Spencer, 
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Hegel or Kant. Still, they have given us a sense of 
the range of planes of social change, one that the 
contemporary concern with limited, more imme- 
diate subject matter can now no longer ignore. 

The distinction between Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft has been stubborn. It suggests that, 
in the context of a rising capitalism and the pro- 
liferation of private enterprises oriented toward 
the patterns of the market, the growth of the im- 
personal elements within social arrangements be- 
came a noted phenomenon. Subsequent theories, 
as will be pointed out in the Epilogue, have tran- 
scended this dichotomy, but have never quite left it 
behind. In this Reader, we have filled the wide 
spaces that it includes with proposals about social 
differentiation. This concept has been discussed in 
detail in the Introduction to Part Two above. 
Similarly, the second essay of the General Intro- 
duction to the Reader presented many of the 
theoretical issues involved in the study of social 
change. 

The paradoxes of the shifts from a presumably 
more personal nexus of previous societies to a more 
large-scale and impersonal nexus, and of the de- 
velopment of several kinds of national structures— 
especially during the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies—have not yet been theoretically ordered. All 
these developments have been involved in an on- 
going controversy—the controversy concerning the 
contrasts between socialist and laissez-faire ideol- 
ogies, between democratic and totalitarian regimes, 
between egalitarian sentiments and aristocratic re- 
quirements. It concerns itself with the deliberate 
cultivation of roots and attachments, as well as 
with the genesis of a wish for individual mobility. 

The theories of Marx, Durkheim, Weber, Rous- 
seau, Pareto, and Spengler about the nature of 
social change are very much part and parcel of 
that controversy. The terms “left” and “right,” 
arguments between science and religion, between 
governmental control and individual scope, are 
additional elements of the same struggle. Hence, 
especially in recent years, simple proposals about 
social change are inappropriate. 

In the last seventy-five years, the chances of a 
fair hearing in court, of better medical treatment, 
of educational and occupational opportunities, or 
of larger experimentation in the realms of self- 
knowledge and child raising, have been enhanced— 
at least in Western society. (This is, of course, not 
equally true throughout or among any given so- 
cieties.) At the same time, various forms of social 
control, of public investigation of private matters, 
of large-scale cruelties, and of continuous anon- 
ymous persuasion, have also increased. These con- 
trasts are embedded in dramatic events—a revolu- 
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tion in Russia, two world wars, and the rapid 
advance in military and industrial technology with 
its far-reaching consequences. Such a foreground 
obscures the more persistent and generic issues 
underlying the selections in this last part of the 
Reader. 

As we have seen, the nineteenth century was 
both optimistic about the growth of society, as 
consistent with its evolutionary discovery, and con- 
cerned about the possibilities of decline. Still, it 
remains true that most societies outlive by far the 
life cycle of their constituent members. None of 
those active in the United States during the 1950's 
was alive in the 1850’s. The distinction between 
changes in a society and changes of it remains 
strategic. 

Concern with continuity on this wider scale can 
lead easily to logical errors. Indeed, the theory of 
society has only slowly extricated itself from various 
kinds of extremes, vacillating between theories of 
the importance of great men and theories of the 
utter dispensability of individuals. Slowly, a more 
orderly concern with modes of individual attach- 
ment, evasion, rebellion, opposition, retreat, and 
alienation concerning the traditions of social ar- 
rangements, has developed. The substance of tra- 
dition has yet to be systematically analyzed. 

Social relations always have a past and a future 
reference. They involve the notion of obligation, 
though in varying ways. Indeed, the emergence of 
so-called secondary (as distinct from primary) 
groupings essentially entails reducing obligations 
toward the other as a person. But the move from 
status to contract, as Maine described it in a selec- 
tion in Part One above, in fact involves replacing 
the kinds of obligations entailed in a feudal or 
closed class system by modes of mutual concern 
mediated through arrangements within and among 
large groupings and often protected by legal ar- 
rangements. It is precisely the permanent juxta- 
position—in changing proportion—of the osten- 
sibly opposed notions of ascriptive coherence and 
individual autonomy, communal bonds and urban 
anonymity within the same social relations, that 
constitutes the point of departure and guidance 
for developing the theory of society. In that respect, 
it is not merely fortuitous that the phenomena of 
gratitude and sympathy, personal and impersonal 
mutual obligation, and justification of rules by 
precedent should be among the recurrent objects of 
interest within the study of social institutions. 

These matters constitute both a calculation of 
consequence sustained by persons in their capacity 
as members of various social arrangements, and a 
body of practices linking present decisions with past 
events. Similarly, social relations involve expecta- 
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tions. They link the present to the future, especially 
if continuity is valued. 

The writers represented here, however, obviously 
transcend concern with a web of social relations. 
They also outline the mutual regard among aggre- 
gates of people differing one from another in their 
economic and other interests. In this connection, 
social stratification and mobility have become two 
of the most prominent foci for considering social 
change. Social mobility between positions implies 
shifts, by individuals, categories of individuals, or 
corporate bodies, with regard to other representa- 
tives of their kind. Social mobility constitutes a 
form of change within society. In addition, it can 
become associated with a change in the very form 
of society. 

This Reader contains analysis both of a grow- 
ing antagonism between differently placed eco- 
nomic and social groupings, and of the develop- 
ment of new social cleavages within industrialized 
societies. It also provides the bases for expecting a 
similarity, in rank order, of occupations (despite 
sharp ideological differences among nations), the 
decline of aristocratic settings, and the homogeniza- 
tion of social life, in the twentieth century. This is, 
of course, oversimplified. Weber’s work suggests 
that, under conditions of social change, the more 
impersonal bases of social positions, particularly 
economic ones, are likely to become prominent; 
while, under conditions of apparent stability and 
reliability, considerations of honor rather than of 
economic power, and of style of life rather than of 
competence, take precedence. 

In the past, the proclivity to regard social ar- 
rangements under the aspect of dichotomous dis- 
tinctions helped give impetus to the development 
of cyclical theories of change. Personal experience 
is relevant in this regard—old age has similarities 
to childhood. Cyclical theories, moreover, avoid 
the “unscientific” notion of progress and the over- 
simplified implications of a unilinear model of 
history. 

On the other hand, the nineteenth and the early 
twentieth centuries also saw the development of 
Michels’ famous iron law of oligarchy. This formu- 
lation is part of a wider concern with the growth 
of corporate organizations, which are regarded as 
imminently involved in the cumulative growth of 
bureaucratic patterns. Size, co-ordination, and con- 
centration of power, in turn, are perceived as mu- 
tually implied developments. Such developments 
quickly raise ideological issues. So the study of 
social change becomes, in fact, very closely con- 
nected with ideological commitments. By extension, 
systematic attention to the processes of stability and 
order can be interpreted as expressing a conserva- 
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tive commitment. Such linkages tend to confuse 
factual, logical, and psychological considerations. 

For the most part, this Reader presents the 
theory of society that conceives of social change in 
relation to the forms of society. It is concerned with 
the rise of capitalism, the forms of class conflicts, 
situations in cultural productivity, the general 
cumulative and rapid growth of technology, and 
shifts in the opportunities of intimacy, given the 
facts of the rationalization of life. 

Today, we read these selections against a back- 
ground of more recent concern with the rise of 
new types of personality, different kinds of social 
role, new forms of leisure and ecological arrange- 
ments, new patterns of entrepreneurship and man- 
agement, and self-conscious developments of na- 
tionalistic autonomy, or large-scale planning for 
huge populations. Besides, one aspect of social 
change is precisely the differentiation of societies, 
under the impact of industrialization, into an in- 
creasing number of spheres, circles, and groupings 
demanding separate consideration. The question of 
rates of change within different domains of a given 
society always arises here. This concern with rates 
is one route to distinguishing between personal and 
social systems, and the realm of values. 


The Plane of Culture 


According to one view, “culture” is a collective 
term for patterns of existential and normative asser- 
tions. These assertions, in both their form and their 
content, need not be stated in words. They may 
take the form of music, art, sculpture, dance, or 
clothes—to mention only a few classes of human 
assertions other than literature, language, science, 
or technology. 

It is indisputable that cultures change. Why, how, 
and in what—if any—orderly fashion they change, 
is problematic. The culture of ancient Egypt is no 
more. The pattern of values by which we recognize 
something as medieval has been displaced. The 
theory of society represented in this Reader had, 
as observed above, to extricate itself both from a 
positivistic impatience, especially with the religious 
components of cultural configurations; and from a 
historicist commitment to see the configurations of 
different periods as a unique successiog of trans- 
formations, whose every stage could be understood 
only from within, ultimately through intuition. 

The following excerpts are contained within these 
extremes and progressively transcend them. Two 
are selected from Spengler and from Kroeber. Each 
addresses the matter of cultural growth, though 
Spengler is much more certain and much more 
analogical. Kroeber is sensitive to birth and decay 
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in the various domains of culture. He considers 
sculpture as well as national self-consciousness. He 
is aware of “isolated” geniuses, like the fifteenth- 
century French poet Villon, or the eighteenth- and 
early nineteenth-century painter Goya. 

Several problems arise on this plane of change. 
At the beginning, the question of classifying the 
domains of culture frequently arises. Common 
sense seems to find little difficulty in seeing differ- 
ences between philosophy, science, philology, 
sculpture, painting, drama, literature, and music. 
These are the domains which Kroeber has made the 
subject of his lucid exploration of the configurations 
of culture growth. Men discontented with common 
sense can then perceive the interrelations among 
these domains. Yet what is literature? How is one 
to establish its boundaries? 

There are, of course, further planes and further 
forms of cultural growth—especially obvious when 
one thinks about fashions and fads. Several more 
analytic distinctions have been part of intellectual 
history. In the following selections, Maclver and 
Alfred Weber in particular are committed—as 
Ogburn is, in a different form—to the distinction 
between culture and civilization. This distinction 
depends upon the difference between cumulative 
and non-cumulative transformations within the 
wider history of social arrangements. Civilization 
is the cumulative component of history. ““Accumu- 
lation” stands for an image of direct continuity. 
It considers that present accomplishments proceed 
from previous accomplishments, while also making 
them, in a measure, obsolete. Scientific discovery, 
and particularly technological advance, are pre- 
sumably classical instances of accumulation.* 

It would not be difficult to be skeptical of such 
a formulation. The continuity of products so con- 
ceived must be distinguished from a continuity of 
processes. Still, it seems plausible that Einstein 
renders Newton obsolete—in a manner in which 
Kant, though perhaps answering Hume, does not 
replace Hume. The difference between accumula- 
tion and non-cumulative transformations, then, is 
allied to the differences between cognitive, moral, 
and aesthetic assertions. It also relates to the dis- 
tinction between instrumental and expressive modes 
of engagement in the world. 

However, these are all analytic distinctions. Any 
concrete phenomenon to which they apply is com- 
posed of more than one of the terms of the dis- 
tinctions used. Clothes are both instrumental and 
expressive: they keep us warm and show our self- 
conceptions; they express our wish to be part of 

2. Some of the more common versions of this distinction 


have been questioned in the Introduction to Part Four 
above. 


one circle rather than another, and our willingness 
to be part of the times. Cultural change is described 
better as a spiral of oscillating transformations 
between the poles of simplicity and complexity, 
than as a straight line. However, the straight-line 
image does apply better to such accomplishments as 
the conquest of space and time. But in an area 
like medicine, where science and art meet, con- 
temporary notions of illness are in some respects 
more like non-literate conceptions than they are 
like the nineteenth-century naturalistic notions 
which they are displacing. 

The search for appropriate models of change 
within the domains of culture continues. Similarly, 
the search for adequate formulations about the 
relations among the domains of culture continues— 
though this section provides evidence of some 
stimulating landmarks. Kroeber, Spengler, Sorokin, 
and Toynbee (the list is alphabetical and neutral) 
all sought to reveal the possible order underlying 
the succession of cultural accomplishments that has 
marked civilizations and cultures as alive and dead. 

The search for the proper images—dialectic, 
linear, spiral—to represent transformations in the 
several domains of culture is one thing. The quest 
for the conditions and consequences for the forms 
then described is another. One major theme of Max 
Weber’s work concerns the reasons for the relative 
absence of the development of science in classical 
China, compared to the West. He is concerned with 
the consequences that scientific development, once 
begun, has for the whole structure of society. The 
importance of technological change as one form of 
applying science need no longer be documented. 
Yet the conditions for maintaining such change, 
and for change in the wake of technological growth 
itself, are still understood only partly. 

Within the domain of moral commitments and 
religious attachments, the theory of society has been 
nourished on a general dissociation between reli- 
gious and other institutional spheres, and also on 
the wish to understand precisely the role of religious 
motivation and religious organization within the 
process of transformation, particularly of Western 
society. Similarly, in the question of how a given 
society (e.g., the American one) can and cannot 
be described as “the same” over a period of one 
hundred or one hundred and fifty years, many 
issues pertaining to the distinction between shifts 
of, and differentiation in, systems of value have 
appropriately arisen. 


Forms of Change 


The recognition of planes of social change con- 
firms a recognition of the variety of its forms. The 
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theory of society has, in one way or another, rec- 
ognized such phenomena as the following: the 
emergence of new kinds of social positions; the ex- 
tension of principles of organization (like those of 
the professions) to more lines of work; shifts in 
the relative ordering of the public and private 
spheres of social action, including corporate group- 
ings’ extension of control over work and leisure; 
and shifts among guiding principles (e.g., the 
emergence of notions of social security—which, as 
a wit once observed, the nineteenth century might 
well have adopted if it had thought of them. ) 

Additional distinctions have slowly emerged. 
Weber, for instance, in the second part of his ob- 
servations on society and economy, distinguishes 
between Vergemeinschaftung and Vergesellschaft- 
ung. He suggests that the internal and external con- 
ditions facilitating the relative power of families 
as units of economic and political force disappear 
in the course of “cultural development.” In that 
sense, society is regarded as involved in an ongoing 
process of differentiation, in which the several do- 
mains of state and society, community and econ- 
omy, religious organizations and educational insti- 
tutions, all become relatively autonomous, while 
they increasingly sustain between themselves a 
complicated and indirect division of labor. Such a 
perspective oscillates between two normative poles. 
It is sustained by a positive acceptance of the meas- 
ure of individual freedom and social variety that 
the process of differentiation demonstrably entails. 
On the other hand, it approaches contemporary 
complexity under the aspect of a romantic image of 
a previous and increasingly lost unity, coherence, 
and attachment. 

Disengaging a view of the differentiation gen- 
erally entailed in social transformations from these 
two moral positions is both logically necessary and 
psychologically difficult. Thus Weber, in discuss- 
ing rationalization, willingly associated with this 
process the poet Schiller’s expression, “disenchant- 
ment of the world.” Even if this perspective is bal- 
anced with searches for the dialectic of antithetical 
developments (the emergence of primary groups), 
the theory of society will probably bypass a vivid 
sense of the permanent, if unequal, presence of im- 
personal elements and centrifugal tendencies within 
any and all social arrangements. 

Forms of change can also be formulated on the 
basis of their being inherent in social arrangements, 
as distinct from their being imposed on them; and 
on the basis of their enhancing or opposing conse- 
quences relative to some given tradition. Adapta- 
tions (sudden or slow) to changes (abrupt or drawn 
out) in the external invironment of social systems 
(e.g., earthquakes, shifts in available resources) are 
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themselves social facts; but they are not directly 
engendered by the constitution of social relations. 
The constitution of social relations, however, as 
Durkheim has shown, involves both a variety of 
moral agreements, and intelligible forms of non- 
conformity with these agreements. Durkheim, as 
demonstrated in previous selections in this Reader, 
incorporated into his theory of society the strate- 
gic beginnings for an account of individual forms 
of nonconformity, seen in terms of their social 
genesis. In studying rates of suicide and in ac- 
counting for their unequal distribution among 
socially meaningful categories of people, he also 
suggested that the continuity of at least certain social 
arrangements involves variously placed individuals’ 
withdrawal from life. 

On the other hand, Troeltsch and Max Weber, 
among others, provided the beginnings of an under- 
standing of sects. As a type of social phenomenon, 
sects involve the formation of new corporate group- 
ings whose corporateness, at least initially, consists 
in dissatisfaction with other groupings’ combination 
of avowed and enacted beliefs, from which, hence- 
forth, they seek to differ. 

In Section D of Part Two, Mosca and Michels 
discuss political movements, while Pareto and 
Lenin analyze the questions of force in society and 
of the possibilities of the disappearance of organized 
political agencies as they have been known so far. 
One can equally point to cognate phenomena of 
individual creativity and the founding of styles and 
groups of expressions on the planes of cultural ac- 
complishment in music, art, architecture, sculpture, 
or literature. 

The writers represented in this Reader, how- 
ever, paid less attention to the more “interstitial” 
or temporary phenomena of apparently sudden en- 
actments—usually in crowds—of distinct, if emo- 
tional, patterns (e.g., lynching, demonstrations, 
riots). These phenomena constitute either a kind 
of moral holiday, or attempts to take over the law 
and supersede a more impersonal, anonymous, and 
slow-working institutional order by rapid, though 
often well organized, displays. 

The realm of ideas provides yet other forms of 
change. The circumstances surrounding the devel- 
opment of theoretical accomplishments—partially 
represented by this Reader, for imstance—ac- 
tually included, in refractory but vivid fashion, the 
growth of rationality, as exhibited by a continuously 
expanding technology and capitalism, the discovery 
of unconscious dispositions accompanying any 
human action, and the founding of political move- 
ments devoted to revolutionary qualities and areligi- 
osity. The coincidence of these developments and 
their consequences have forced themselves upon 
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societies ever since 1914; their “digestion” will con- 
tinue to be difficult. 

Forms of social change are further multiplied by 
those orders of phenomena which, like the birth- 
rate or any other rate, are the convergent result— 
in itself not intended—of many intended events. 
Rates themselves are variable over time, while re- 
maining part of the changing conditions which 
constitute social arrangements. 


Processes and Agencies of Social Change 


This whole Reader has been about the proc- 
esses of repetition and transformation that mark 
social arrangements, considered singly or in their 
mutual relations. It also contains explanations of 
the transformation of social systems. Repeatedly 
we have noted the themes of the complication of 
society and of the inadequacy of any one model 
for its representation. Cycles, spirals, straight lines, 
discontinuous alternation, dialectic zigzags—all 
have found their places, their critics, and their 
proper limitations within the several different do- 
mains that combine to sustain life in society. 

There is no simple consensus concerning the ex- 
planation of such phenomena as the French Rev- 
olution, the decline of the Roman Empire, the 
development of the Roman Catholic Church as a 
social organization, the growth of law governing 
theft in the eighteenth century, or the rise of the 
Nazis in the twentieth. But if one temporarily sus- 
pends any radical doubts about the genuineness of 
temporal experience, one perceives that the alive- 
ness of social arrangements lies precisely in their 
transformation. So far, most of the writers repre- 
sented here have analyzed them with the help of 
various contrary ideas. If inconclusive eclecticism 
be excluded, social theory, as exhibited in this 
Reader, is observed as always confronted with 
the problem of being just to impersonal transforma- 
tions not attributable to any specific individual— 
presented, e.g., by phenomena like the emergence of 
occupations and the separation of kinship from 
corporate economic enterprises—and also to the 
roles of specific individual intentions and of indi- 
vidualities (in the form of “great persons”). Almost 
inevitably, the man most concerned with the rise 
of large-scale transformations (as represented by 
the rise of capitalism, or the Reformation) was 
also the man who made so much of the notion of 
charisma, with its implication of creativity beyond 
the spheres of established institutional arrange- 
ments. 

Max Weber has, perhaps irrevocably, stamped 
upon social theory the notion of the permanent 
conflict between charisma and institutions. The 


fact or the possibility of this conflict characterizes 
societies; it may also destroy them. A theory of 
change must be able to account for the genesis, the 
transformation, and the death of social arrange- 
ments. 

On the plane of personal creativity, the theory of 
personality—developed by Freud and elaborated 
into the psychoanalytic tradition—has equally con- 
stituted an irrevocable resource for explaining 
change. It takes seriously—though not at face value 
—the experiences of inner flux, of association, and 
of conflict constituting the organism’s aliveness as 
person. This aliveness alternates between various 
states and degrees of being awake and being asleep. 
It is constituted in the company of others and in 
the context of a meaningful universe. 

The processes of stability and change in the im- 
mediate vicinity and context of personality are 
palpable enough. They concern the creation of an 
individuality. Individuality is always involved in “in- 
take” and “output,” and in the continuous creation 
and management of conflicts, whether mild or 
severe. Concerning the investments of its resources 
on the plane of social arrangements, stability in- 
volves the processes of maintaining the requisite 
motivational balances. As Durkheim has shown, 
through his emphasis on ritual, the stability of social 
arrangements involves periodic representations and 
reconfirmations of the required moral commit- 
ments. For their persistence, societies develop dis- 
tinct opportunities for withdrawal from one domain 
of activity into another. Part of the resumability 
of social activities also involves a variety of ways 
of replacing individual actors. Societies, then, are 
—as Durkheim and Weber in particular have shown 
—structures sustained by persons, but not neces- 
sarily continuously by the same persons. They are 
capable of a continuous transfer of power. Their 
viability depends on their acceptance of the death, 
often unpredictable, of individuals. 

These two sides are given unequal emphasis by 
the several authors of the following selections. It is 
all too easy to omit one, to the other’s disavantage. 
Moreover, social arrangements demand motivated 
commitments, and they involve the domain of sym- 
bols and ideas. 

From some points of view, the history of symbols 
and ideas appears autonomous, especially in the 
realm of language and the planes of sound or gram- 
mar. Yet ideas need men. The inherent divisibility 
of thought, furthered by this or that wider social 
context, is likely to create various illusions in this 
respect. Various imaginary realms can be consti- 
tuted and given “a misplaced concreteness” belying 
their abstracted quality. In any case, ideas can grow 
stale; symbols can suffer attrition. Institutional ar- 
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rangements help to generate counter-enthusiasms, 
which sometimes seek their destruction or displace- 
ment. Such developments are likely to be mediated 
both by experiences of deprivation and dissatisfac- 
tion, and by that process of alienation inherent in 
all social arrangements, for they are all compounds 
of personal and impersonal developments. 

Finally, because sources of change have been 
institutionalized in social transformation’s own 
structure (e.g., science, technology, freedom of 
enterprise, tolerance for various kinds of individual 
variation and expression), the continuity, if not 
the direction, of social transformation is insured. 
Its rate remains variable. 

Continuity and transformation are continually 
balanced, even in the most rapidly changing cir- 
cumstances, by the development of personal rigidi- 
ties, socially embedded vested interests, and the 
inevitable framework of tradition. Ultimately, the 
theory of change is confronted by a limiting para- 
dox which arises as part of the ongoing enterprise 
of self-knowledge and self-determination entailed 
in the differentiation of society as such. The theory 
of society represented here developed largely in 
opposition to explanations by fate, Hegelian dia- 
lectic, or divine purposes. In a measure, it is part 
of that process of rationalization that it helped to 
discover. That process, however, has led to forms 
of large-scale planning and control. It has enhanced 
personal freedom by extending the sphere of con- 
siderations of achievement while limiting the sphere 
of ascriptive calculation. But it also attached con- 
ditions of livelihood, for a majority now free to 
vote, to membership in wide spheres of corporate 
organization. These conditions are marked by var- 
ious concentrations of power and authority. 

Conditions which enhance self-determination 
(and knowledge) within social arrangements also 
present possibilities of control. Similarly, the wish 
for knowledge, and hence for foreknowledge, 
eventually proceeds on the assumption that social 
arrangements are humanly created. Yet sociological 
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knowledge must allow for the realities of choice 
and of the traditional given attributes of institutions 
and corporate groups. Moreover, the theory of 
society has increasingly shown that social reality 
is, at least in some measure, malleable enough to 
accommodate the fruits of prophecy—and, in fact, 
to be partly shaped thereby. 

This Reader contains many suggestions about 
the agencies and processes of social change. These 
could not be confined to one section. Rather, each 
part of the Reader is a necessary resource for 
formulations accounting for the variety of trans- 
formations that, among them, the builders of a 
theory of society have considered—or have to 
consider. 


CONCLUSION 


Perhaps more than the other parts of this Reader, 
this concluding part represents an opening of 
issues rather than the reporting of confirmed agree- 
ments. It is appropriate that we end openly. The 
heart of the study of society is in understanding 
its transformations. Such an understanding yields 
a concept of society’s consistent (structural) pat- 
terns, whose dissection was exemplified in the first 
four parts of this Anthology. It also yields a sense 
of the coincidence of intelligibility and creativity 
that marks societies in different proportions. This 
coincidence probably haunts the work of all the 
thinkers represented here; it is explicitly recognized 
by most of them. 

The analysis of society is free neither from a 
sense of the irrevocability of the past, nor from a 
sense of the alternatives open to the future. Yet, 
though we may continue arrangements for reasons 
other than those with which we instituted them, we 
take ourselves along as we leave the past behind. 
The theory of society will continue to be nourished 
by the facts that society relies on dependability and 
helps generate the unexpected. 
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HE TITLE OF THIS SECTION 
is eloquent but, without some explanation, mislead- 
ing. Any theory of society increasingly combines 
recognition of the distinct character of social ar- 
rangements with a recognition of their dependence 
on cultural and psychological orders, and on non- 
human orders, including heredity and the physical 
environment. Other anthologies have collected the 
writings of those seeking the factors of change along 
the whole range of domains which somehow im- 
pinge on the events comprising history. For in- 
stance, one can explain revolutions—even after 
making a proper distinction between necessary and 
sufficient, or immediate and approximate, causes— 
with reference to such diverse considerations as in- 
tellectual development, economic conditions, social 
patterns, political arrangements, constellations of 
personalities, and fortuitous circumstances.’ 

Like the Reader as a whole, this Section is 
confined primarily to discussion of matters endemic 
to social systems and their constituent domains. 
The selections, taken together, propose distinctions 
among several domains and characterize these do- 
mains according to their relations to change itself. 
Sporadically, the selections suggest some connec- 
tions among them. They show alternative ways of 
allocating priorities to features of human arrange- 
ments which are likely to be responsible for far- 
reaching transformations. To an extent, the selec- 
tions could also be ordered as voices in an ongoing 
debate. 

The opening selection, from Marx, can be read 
as an attempt to give pre-eminence to the realm of 
material conditions that, in dialectic interrelation 


1. I am indebted for this particular listing to an un- 
published memorandum by Harry Eckstein of Princeton 
University. 
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Factors of Change 


by Kaspar D. Naegele 


with the realms of ideas and social relations, pro- 
vides limits and directions of change. 

The second selection, from Max Weber, does not, 
as is sometimes erroneously believed, suggest the 
reverse of this position. Weber wishes rather to give 
religious commitments and changes in religious at- 
titudes a more than derivative status, within the 
process of historic change. He seeks to demonstrate 
the association, in the West, between Protestant 
Christianity and a broad and cumulative process 
of rationalization. Marx’s ambivalence between an 
assertion of historic determinism issuing from the 
realm of the means of production and a call for 
individual self-clarification and revolutionary action 
is complemented, in Weber’s case, by the demand 
for distinguishing between the moral requirements 
and psychological prerequisites of specific economic 
arrangements. 

Freud, in the next selection, introduces another 
theme. He reminds us of the consequences of spe- 
cific experiences and actions for subsequent choice. 
Marx, Weber, and Freud would agree that, in at- 
taining or striving for specific ends, we create 
experiences and conditions exceeding our previous 
anticipations and yielding consequences that, in 
turn, become the conditions for subsequent devel- 
opments. In this way, a theory of society recognizes 
the impossibility of leaving the past behind. No 
one ever “starts from scratch.” Still, some of our 
motives do become autonomous. Discontinuity 
does mark social change. 

Ogburn distinguishes (as would Marx and Veb- 
len) between material and non-material culture. 
Since each is a form of culture, a description of 
their differences invites a consideration of their 
similarities. In any event, Ogburn sees, among the 
phenomena of technology, rates and modes of 
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change lacking in the realms of law, morality, or 
social custom. It would be too strong to describe 
this difference as lag, which would imply that social 
change in the realm of custom and moral standard 
is not rapid enough. Ogburn certainly raises the 
question of the mutual relation between the suc- 
cessive accomplishments in such different realms 
as art and technology, science and literature. In 
this connection, much importance has been attrib- 
uted to the concept of cumulativeness or of dis- 
placement of the past by present accomplishment. 
In the case of technology, such displacement would 
enhance the scope and intensity of our mas- 
tery over nature. No such simple statement is pos- 
sible in the realms of philosophy or art. Instead, 
displacement assumes the form of alternative styles 
that do not stand in unilinear relation to one 
another. 
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In Alfred Weber’s selection, he makes a proposal 
for distinguishing between civilization and cul- 
tural movement as these occur within society. Civ- 
ilization, in this view, tends toward impersonal 
assertions and accomplishments, which are subject 
to the standards and considerations of logic, ration- 
ality, and universality. They presuppose an “ex- 
ternal” world that can be discovered or mastered. 
Civilization leads to inventions—but inventions in 
the form of machines. As a pattern of products, it 
is cumulative. Culture is “the opposite.” It produces 
a sequence of “incomparable” configurations of 
moral commitment or aesthetic accomplishment. 
Though civilization does not go in a simple, straight, 
and continuous line, it does have a direction of 
development, leading to increased mastery. Move- 
ments of culture leave no such simple increase in 
their wake. 


1. On the Accumulation of Capital 


BY KARL MARX 


The Secret of Primitive Accumulation 


WE HAVE SEEN how money is changed 
into capital; how through capital surplus-value is 
made, and from surplus-value more capital. But 
the accumulation of capital presupposes surplus- 
value; surplus-value presupposes capitalistic pro- 
duction; capitalistic production presupposes the 
pre-existence of considerable masses of capital and 
of labor-power in the hands of producers of com- 
modities. The whole movement, therefore, seems 
to turn in a vicious circle, out of which we can only 
get by supposing a primitive accumulation (pre- 
vious accumulation of Adam Smith) preceding 
capitalistic accumulation; an accumulation not the 
result of the capitalist mode of production, but its 
starting point. 

This primitive accumulation plays in political 
economy about the same part as original sin in 
theology. Adam bit the apple, and thereupon sin 
fell on the human race. Its origin is supposed to be 
explained when it is told as an anecdote of the past. 


Reprinted from Karl Marx, Capital, trans. Samuel Moore 
and Edward Aveling, ed., Frederick Engels (New York: 
Humboldt Publishing Co., 1886), Part VIII, chaps. xxvi-— 
XXXUL. 


In times long gone by there were two sorts of 
people; one, the diligent, intelligent, and, above all, 
frugal élite; the other, lazy rascals, spending their 
substance, and more, in riotous living. The legend 
of theological original sin tells us certainly how man 
came to be condemned to eat his bread in the sweat 
of his brow; but the history of economic original 
sin reveals to us that there are people to whom this 
is by no means essential. Never mind! Thus it came 
to pass that the former sort accumulated wealth, and 
the latter sort had at last nothing to sell except 
their own skins. And from this original sin dates 
the poverty of the great majority that, despite all 
its labor, has up to now nothing to sell but itself, 
and the wealth of the few that increases constantly, 
although they have long ceased to work. Such in- 
sipid childishness is every day preached to us in 
the defence of property. M. Thiers,'ag., had the 
assurance to repeat it with all the solemnity of a 
statesman, to the French people, once so spirituel. 
But as soon as the question of property crops up, 
it becomes a sacred duty to proclaim the intellectual 
food of the infant as the one thing fit for all ages 
and for all stages of development. In actual history 
it is notorious that conquest, enslavement, robbery, 
murder, briefly force, play the great part. In the 
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tender annals of political economy the idyllic reigns 
from time immemorial. Right and “labor” were 
from all time the sole means of enrichment, the 
present year of course always excepted. As a matter 
of fact, the methods of primitive accumulation are 
anything but idyllic. 

In themselves, money and commodities are no 
more capital than are the means of production and 
of subsistence. They want transforming into cap- 
ital. But this transformation itself can only take 
place under certain circumstances, that centre in 
this, viz., that two very different kinds of com- 
modity-possessors must come face to face and into 
contact; on the one hand, the owners of money, 
means of production, means of subsistence, who are 
eager to increase the sum of values they possess, 
by buying other people’s labor-power; on the other 
hand, free laborers, the sellers of their own labor- 
power, and therefore the sellers of labor. Free labor- 
ers, in the double sense that neither they themselves 
form part and parcel of the means of production, 
as in the case of slaves, bondsmen, etc., nor do the 
means of production belong to them, as in the case 
of peasant-proprietors;.they are, therefore, free 
from, unencumbered by, any means of production 
of their own. With this polarisation of the market 
for commodities, the fundamental conditions of 
capitalist production are given. The capitalist sys- 
tem presupposes the complete separation of the 
laborers from all property in the means by which 
they can realize their labor. As soon as capitalist 
production is once on its own legs, it not only main- 
tains this separation, but reproduces it on a con- 
tinually-extending scale. The process, therefore, 
that clears the way for the capitalist system can be 
none other than the process which takes away from 
the laborer the possession of his means of produc- 
tion; a process that transforms, on the one hand, 
the social means of subsistence and of production 
into capital; on the other, the immediate producers 
into wage-laborers. The so-called primitive accu- 
mulation, therefore, is nothing else than the his- 
torical process of divorcing the producer from the 
means of production. It appears as primitive, be- 
cause it forms the prehistoric stage of capital and 
of the mode of production corresponding with it. 

The economic structure of capitalistic society has 
grown out of the economic structure of feudal so- 
ciety. The dissolution of the latter set free the ele- 
ments of the former. 

The immediate producer, the laborer, could only 
dispose of his own person after he had ceased to be 
attached to the soil and ceased to be the slave, serf, 
or bondman of another. To become a free seller of 
labor-power, who carries his commodity wherever 
he finds a market, he must further have escaped 
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from the regime of the guilds, their rules for ap- 
prentices and journeymen, and the impediments of 
their labor regulations. Hence, the historical move- 
ment which changes the producers into wage-work- 
ers appears, on the one hand, as their emancipation 
from serfdom and from the fetters of the guilds, 
and this side alone exists for our bourgeois his- 
torians. But, on the other hand, these new freedmen 
became sellers of themselves only after they had 
been robbed of all their own means of production, 
and of all the guarantees of existence afforded by 
the old feudal arrangements. And the history of this, 
their expropriation, is written in the annals of man- 
kind in letters of blood and fire. 

The industrial capitalists, these new potentates, 
had on their part not only to displace the guild mas- 
ters of handicrafts, but also the feudal lords, the pos- 
sessors Of the sources of wealth. In this respect their 
conquest of social power appears as the fruit of a 
victorious struggle both against feudal lordship and 
its revolting prerogatives, and against the guilds and 
the fetters they laid on the free development of pro- 
duction and the free exploitation of man by man. 
The chevaliers d’industrie, however, only succeeded 
in supplanting the chevaliers of the sword by making 
use of events of which they themselves were wholly 
innocent. They have risen by means as vile as those 
by which the Roman freedman once on a time made 
himself the master of his patronus. 

The starting-point of the development that gave 
rise to the wage-laborer as well as to the capitalist 
was the servitude of the laborer. The advance con- 
sisted in a change of form of this servitude, in the 
transformation of feudal exploitation into capitalist 
exploitation. To understand its march, we need not 
go back very far. Although we come across the first 
beginnings of capitalist production as early as the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, sporadically, in cer- 
tain towns of the Mediterranean, the capitalistic era 
dates from the sixteenth century. Wherever it ap- 
pears, the abolition of serfdom has been long ef- 
fected, and the highest development of the middle 
ages, the existence of sovereign towns, has been 
long on the wane. 

In the history of primitive accumulation, all rev- 
olutions are epoch-making that act as levers for the 
capitalist class in course of formation; but, above 
all, those moments when great masses of men are 
suddenly and forcibly torn from their means of 
subsistence, and hurled as free and “unattached” 
proletarians on the labor market. The expropriation 
of the agricultural producer, of the peasant, from 
the soil, is the basis of the whole process. The his- 
tory of this expropriation, in different countries, 
assumes different aspects, and runs through its var- 
ious phases in different orders of succession, and 
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at different periods. In England alone, which we 
take as our example, has it the classic form.’ 


Expropriation of the Agricultural 
Population from the Land 


In England, serfdom had practically disappeared 
in the last part of the fourteenth century. The im- 
mense majority of the population’ consisted then, 
and to a still larger extent in the fifteenth century, of 
free peasant proprietors, whatever was the feudal 
title under which their right of property was hidden. 
In the larger seignorial domains, the old bailiff, him- 
self a serf, was displaced by the free farmer. The 
wage-laborers of agriculture consisted partly of 
peasants, who utilized their leisure time by working 
on the large estates, partly of an independent special 
class of wage-laborers, relatively and absolutely 
few in numbers. The latter also were practically at 
the same time peasant farmers, since, besides their 
wages, they had allotted to them arable land to the 
extent of four or more acres, together with their 
cottages. Besides, they, with the rest of the peas- 
ants, enjoyed the usufruct of the common land, 
which gave pasture to their cattle, furnished them 
with timber, fire-wood, turf, etc.* In all countries 


1. In Italy, where capitalistic production developed earli- 
est, the dissolution of serfdom also took place earlier than 
elsewhere. The serf was emancipated in that country be- 
fore he had acquired any prescriptive right to the soil. His 
emancipation at once transformed him into a free proleta- 
rian, who, moreover, found his master ready, waiting for 
him in the towns, for the most part handed down as legacies 
from the Roman time. When the revolution of the world- 
market, about the end of the fifteenth century, annihilated 
Northern Italy’s commercial supremacy, a movement in 
the reverse direction set in. The laborers of the towns were 
driven en masse into the country, and gave an impulse, 
never before seen, to the petite culture, carried on in the 
form of gardening. 

2. “The petty proprietors, who cultivated their own fields 
with their own hands, and enjoyed a modest competence, 

. then formed a much more important part of the 
nation than at present, If we may trust the best statistical 
writers of that age, not less than 160,000 proprietors, who, 
with their families, must have made up more than a seventh 
of the whole population, derived their subsistence from 
little freehold estates. The average income of these small 
landijords . was estimated at between £60 and £70 a 
year. It was computed that the number of persons who tilled 
their own land was greater than the number of those who 
farmed the land of others.” Macaulay: ‘History of Eng- 
land,” tenth ed., I., pp. 333, 334. Even in the last third of 
the 17th century, four-fifths of the English people were 
agricultural. (1. c., p. 413.) I quote Macaulay because, as 
systematic falsifier of history, he minimises as much as 
possible facts of this kind. 

3. We must never forget that even the serf was not only 
the owner, if but a tribute-paying owner, of the piece of 
land attached to his house, but also a co-possessor of the 
common land. “Le paysan y (in Silesia, under Frederick 
II.), est serf.’”” Nevertheless, these serfs possess common 
lands. “On n’a pas pu encore engager les Silésiens au par- 
tage des communes, tandis que dans la Nouvelle Marche, 
il n’y a guére de village ot ce partage ne soit executé avec 
le plus grand succés.” (Mirabeau: De la Monarchie Prus- 
sienne, t. li. pp. 125, 126, Londres, 1788.) 
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of Europe, feudal production is characterized by 
division of the soil among the greatest possible num- 
ber of sub-feudatories. The might of the lord, like 
that of the sovereign, depended not on the length 
of his rent-roll, but on the number of his subjects, 
and the latter depended on the number of peasant 
proprietors.* Although, therefore, the English land, 
after the Norman conquest, was distributed in gi- 
gantic baronies, one of which often included some 
900 of the old Anglo-Saxon lordships, it was be- 
strewn with small peasant properties, only here and 
there interspersed with great seignorial domains. 
Such conditions, together with the prosperity of 
the towns so characteristic of the fifteenth century, 
allowed of that wealth of the people which Chancel- 
lor Fortescue so eloquently paints in his “Laudes 
legum Anglie”; but it excluded the possibility of 
capitalistic wealth. 

The prelude of the revolution that laid the foun- 
dation of the capitalist mode of production, was 
played in the last third of the 15th, and the first 
decade of the 16th, century. A mass of free prole- 
tarians was hurled on the labor-market by the 
breaking up of the bands of feudal retainers, who, 
as Sir James Steuart well says, “everywhere a prod- 
uct of bourgeois development, in its strife after 
absolute sovereignty, forcibly hastened on the dis- 
solution of these bands of retainers, it was by no 
means the sole cause of it. In insolent conflict with 
king and parliament, the great feudal lords created 
an incomparably larger proletariat by the forcible 
driving of the peasantry from the land, to which 
the latter had the same feudal right as the lord him- 
self, and by the usurpation of the common lands. 
The rapid rise of the Flemish wool manufactures, 
and the corresponding rise in the price of wool in 
England, gave the direct impulse to these evictions. 
The old nobility had been devoured by the great 
feudal wars. The new nobility was the child of its 
time, for which money was the power of all powers. 
Transformation of arable land into sheep-walks 
was, therefore, its cry. Harrison, in his “Description 
of England, prefixed to Holinshed’s Chronicle,” de- 
scribes how the expropriation of small peasants is 
ruining the country. “What care our great encroach- 
ers?” The dwellings of the peasants and the cottages 
of the laborers were razed to the ground or doomed 
to decay. “If,” says Harrison, “the old records of 


euerie manour be sought . . . it wi.soon appear 
that in some manour seventeene, eighteene, or 
twentie houses are shrunk . . . that England was 


neuer less furnished with people than at the present. 


4. Japan, with its purely feudal organization of landed 
property and its developed petite culture, gives a much 
truer picture of the European middle ages than all our 
history books, dictated, as these are, for the most part, by 
bourgeois prejudices. It is very convenient to be “liberal’’ 
at the expense of the middle ages. 
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.. . Of cities and townes either utterly decaied or 
more than a quarter or half diminished, though 
some one be a little increased here or there; of 
townes pulled downe for sheepe-walks, and no more 
but the lordships now standing in them . . . I could 
saie somewhat.” The complaints of these old chron- 
iclers are always exaggerated, but they reflect faith- 
fully the impression made on contemporaries by 
the revolution in the conditions of production. A 
comparison of the writings of Chancellor Fortescue 
and Thomas More reveals the gulf between the 15th 
and 16th century. As Thornton rightly has it, the 
English working-class was precipitated without any 
transition from its golden into its iron age. 
Legislation was terrified at this revolution. It did 
not yet stand on that height of civilization where 
the “wealth of the nation” (i.e.—the formation of 
capital, and the reckless exploitation and impover- 
ishing of the mass of the people) figure as the 
ultima Thule of all state-craft. In his history of 
Henry VII, Bacon says: “Inclosures at that time 
(1489) began to be more frequent, whereby arable 
land (which could not be manured without people 
and families) was turned into pasture, which was 
easily rid by a few herdsmen; and tenancies for 
years, lives, and at will (whereupon much of the 
yeomanry lived), were turned into demesnes. This 
bred a decay of people, and (by consequence) a 
decay of towns, churches, tithes and the like.... 
In remedying of this inconvenience the king’s wis- 
dom was admirable, and the parliament’s at that 
time... they took a course to take away depopulat- 
ing inclosures and depopulating pasturage.” An 
Act of Henry VII, 1489, cap. 19, forbad the de- 
struction of all “houses of husbandry” to which at 
least 20 acres of land belonged. By an Act, 25 
Henry VIII, the same law was renewed. It recites, 
among other things, that many farms and large 
flocks of cattle, especially of sheep, are concen- 
trated in the hands of a few men, whereby the rent 
of the land has much risen and tillage has fallen 
off, churches and houses have been pulled down, 
and marvellous numbers of people have been de- 
prived of the means wherewith to maintain them- 
selves and their families. The Act, therefore, ordains 
the rebuilding of the decayed farmsteads, and fixes 
a proportion between corn land and pasture land, 
etc. An Act of 1533 recites that some owners pos- 
sess 24,000 sheep, and limits the number to be 
owned to 2,000.° The cry of the people, and the 
legislation directed for 150 years after Henry VII 


5. In his ‘‘Utopia” Thomas More says that, in England, 
“your shepe that were wont to be so meke and tame, and 
so small eaters, now, as I heare saye, be become so great 
devourers and so wylde that they eate up and swallow 
downe the very men themselfes.” (‘‘Utopia,” transl. by 
Robinson, ed. Arber, p. 41. London, 1869.) 
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against the expropriation of the small farmers and 
peasants, were alike fruitless. The secret of their 
inefficiency Bacon, without knowing it, reveals to 
us: “The device of King Henry VII,” says Bacon 
in his “Essays, Civil and Moral,” Essay 29, “was 
profound and admirable in making farms and 
houses of husbandry of a standard—that is, main- 
tained with such a proportion of land unto them as 
may breed a subject to live in convenient plenty 
and no servile condition, and to keep the plow in 
the hands of the owners and not mere hirelings.’” 
What the capitalist system demanded was, on the 
other hand, a degraded and almost servile condition 
of the mass of the people, the transformation of 
them into mercenaries, and of their means of labor 
into capital. During this transformation period, 
legislation also strove to retain the four acres of 
land by the cottage of the agricultural wage-laborer, 
and forbad him to take lodgers into his cottage. In 
the reign of James I, 1627, Roger Crocker of Front 
Mill, was condemned for having built a cottage on 
the manor of Front Mill without four acres of land 
attached to the same in perpetuity. As late as 
Charles the First’s reign, 1638, a Royal Commis- 
sion was appointed to enforce the carrying out of 
the old laws, especially that referring to the four 
acres of land. Even in Cromwell’s time, the build- 
ing of a house within four miles of London was 
forbidden unless it was endowed with four acres 
of land. As late as the first half of the 18th century, 
complaint is made if the cottage of the agricultural 
laborer has not an adjunct of one or two acres of 
land. Nowadays he is lucky if it is furnished with 
a little garden, or if he may rent, far away from 
his cottage, a few roods. “Landlords and farmers,” 
says Dr. Hunter, “work here hand in hand. A few 


6. Bacon shows the connection between a free, well-to- 
do peasantry and good infantry: “This did wonderfully 
concern the might and mannerhood of the kingdom to 
have farms as it were of a standard sufficient to maintain 
an able body out of penury; and did, in effect, amortize a 
great part of the lands of the kingdom unto the hold and 
occupation of the yeomanry or middle people of a con- 
dition between gentlemen and cottagers and peasants. 
... For it hath been held by the general opinion of men 
of best judgment in the wars... that the principal strength 
of an army consisteth in the infantry or foot; and, to make 
good infantry, it requireth men bred, not in a servile or 
indigent fashion, but in some free and plentiful manner. 
Therefore, if a State run most to noblemen and gentlemen, 
and that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as their 
workfolk and labourers, or else mere cottagers, which are 
but hous’d beggars, you may have a good cavalry, but never 
good, stable bands of foot. ... And this is to be seen in 
France and [taly and some other parts abroad where, in 
effect, all is nobiesse or peasantry, .. . insomuch that they 
are inforced to employ mercenary bands of Switzers and 
the like for thei: battalions of foot; whereby also it comes 
to pass that those nations have much people and few sol- 
diers.” (“The Reign of Henry VII.” Verbatim reprint from 
Kennet’s “England,” ed. 1719, p. 308. London, 1870.) 
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acres to the cottage would make the laborers too 
independent.” 

The process of forcible expropriation of the peo- 
ple received in the 16th century a new and frightful 
impulse from the Reformation, and from the con- 
sequent colossal spoliation of the church property. 
The Catholic church was, at the time of the Refor- 
mation, feudal proprietor of a great part of the 
English land. The suppression of the monasteries, 
etc., hurled their inmates into the proletariat. The 
estates of the church were to a large extent given 
away to rapacious royal favorites, or sold at a nom- 
inal price to speculating farmers and citizens, who 
drove out, en masse, the hereditary sub-tenants and 
threw their holdings into one. The legally-guaran- 
teed property of the poorer folk in a part of the 
church’s tithes was tacitly confiscated.* “Pauper 
ubique jacet,” cried Queen Elizabeth, after a jour- 
ney through England. In the forty-third year of 
her reign, the nation was obliged to recognize 
pauperism officially by the introduction of a poor- 
rate. “The authors of this law seem to have been 
ashamed to state the grounds of it, for [contrary to 
traditional usage] it has no preamble whatever.” 
By the 16th of Charles I., ch. 4, it was declared 
perpetual, and, in fact, only in 1834 did it take a 
new and harsher form.” These immediate results 


7. “The quantity of land assigned [in the old laws] would 
now be judged too great for laborers, and rather as likely 
to convert them into smal! farmers.” (George Roberts: 
“The Social History of the People of the Southern Counties 
of England in Past Centuries,” pp. 184-185. London, 1856.) 

8. “The right of the poor to share in the tithe, is estab- 
lished by the tenor of ancient statutes.” [J. D. Tuckett: “A 
History of the Past and Present State of the Labouring 
Population,” vol. II, pp. 804~805. London, 1846.] 

9. William Cobbett: “A History of the Protestant Ref- 
ormation,” § 471, 

10. The “spirit” of Protestantism may be seen from the 
following, among other things: In the south of England 
certain landed proprietors and well-to-do farmers put their 
heads together and propounded ten questions as to the 
right interpretation of the poor-law of Elizabeth. These they 
laid before a celebrated jurist of that time, Sergeant Snigge 
(later a judge under James I.), for his opinion. ‘‘Question 9 
—Some of the more wealthy farmers in the parish have 

_ devised a skillful mode by which all the trouble of execut- 
ing this act (the forty-third of Elizabeth) might be avoided. 
They have proposed that we shall erect a prison in the 
parish, and then give notice to the neighborhood that if 
any persons are disposed to farm the poor of this parish, 
they do give in sealed proposals, on a certain day, of the 
lowest price at which they will take them off our hands; and 
that they will be authorized to refuse to any one unless he 
be shut up in the aforesaid prison. The proposers of this 
plan conceive that there will be found in the adjoining 
counties persons who, being unwilling to labor, and not 
possessing substance or credit to take a farm or ship, so as 
to live without labor, may be induced to make a very ad- 
vantageous offer to the parish. If any of the poor perish 
under the contractor’s care, the sin will lie at his door, as 
the parish will have done its duty by them. We are, how- 
ever, apprehensive that the present act (forty-third of 
Elizabeth) will not warrant a prudential measure of this 
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of the Reformation were not its most lasting ones. 
The property of the church formed the religious 
bulwark of the traditional conditions of landed 
property. With its fall these were no longer tenable.” 

Even in the last decade of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the yeomanry—the class of independent 
peasants—were more numerous than the class of 
farmers. They had formed the backbone of Crom- 
well’s strength, and—even according to the con- 
fession of Macaulay—stood in favorable contrast 
to the drunken squires and to their servants, the 
country clergy, who had to marry their masters’ 
cast-off mistresses. About 1750, the yeomanry had 
disappeared,” and so had, in the last decade of the 
eighteenth century, the last trace of the common 
land of the agricultural laborer. We leave on one 
side here the purely economic causes of the agricul- 
tural revolution. We deal only with the forcible 
means employed. 

After the restoration of the Stuarts, the landed 
proprietors carried, by legal means, an act of 


kind; but you are to learn that the rest of the freeholders 
of the county, and the adjoining county of B, will very 
readily join in instructing their members to propose an 
Act to enable the parish to contract with a person to lock 
up and work the poor; and to declare that if any person 
shall refuse to be so locked up and worked, he shall be 
entitled to no relief. This, it is hoped will prevent persons 
in distress from wanting relief, and be the means of keep- 
ing down parishes.” (R. Blakey: “The History of Political 
Literature from the Earliest Times,” vol. II., pp. 84, 85. 
London, 1855.) In Scotland, the abolition of serfdom took 
place some centuries later than in England. Even in 1698, 
Fletcher of Saltoun declared, in the Scotch Parliament: 
“The number of beggars in Scotland is reckoned at not less 
than 200,000. The only remedy that I, a Republican on 
principle, can suggest, is to restore the old state of serf- 
dom, to make slaves of all those who are unable to provide 
for their own subsistence.” Eden says: ‘‘The decrease of 
villenage seems necessarily to have been the era of the 
origin of the poor. Manufactures and commerce are the 
two parents of our national poor.” [F. M. Eden: “The 
State of the Poor,” Book I, ch. 1, pp, 60-61. London, 1797.] 
Eden, like our Scotch republican on principle, errs only in 
this: not the abolition of villenage, but the abolition of the 
property of the agricultural laborer in the soil made him a 
proletarian, and eventually a pauper. In France, where the 
expropriation was effected in another way, the ordonnance 
of Moulins, 1571, and the Edict of 1656, correspond to 
the English poor-laws. 

11. Professor Rogers, although formerly Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Oxford, the hotbed 
of Protestant orthodoxy, in his preface to the “History of 
Agriculture” lays stress on the fact of the pauperization of 
the mass of the people by the Reformation. 

12. A letter to Sir T. C. Banbury, Bart., on the “High 
Price of Provisions.” By a Suffolk Gentleman. P. 4. Ips- 
wich, 1795. Even the fanatical advocate of the system of 
large farms, the author of the “Inquiry into the Connec- 
tion of Large Farms, etc., London, 1773,” p. 133, says: “I 
most lament the loss of our yeomanry, that set of men who 
really kept up the independence of this nation; and sorry 
I am to see their lands now in the hands of monopolizing 
lords, tenanted out to small farmers, who hold their leases 
on such conditions as to be little better than vassals, ready 
to attend a summons on every mischievous occasion.” 
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usurpation effected everywhere on the Continent 
without any legal formality. They abolished the 
feudal tenure of land—i.e., they got rid of all its 
obligations to the State, “indemnified” the State by 
taxes on the peasantry and the rest of the mass of 
the people, vindicated for themselves the rights of 
modern private property in estates to which they 
had only a feudal title, and finally passed those laws 
of settlement which, mutatis mutandis, had the same 
effect on the English agricultural laborer as the edict 
of the Tartar, Boris Godunof, on the Russian peas- 
antry. 

The “glorious Revolution” brought into power, 
along with William of Orange, the landlord and 
capitalist appropriators of surplus-value.* They 
inaugurated the new era by practising on a colossal 
scale thefts of State lands—thefts that had been 
hitherto managed more modestly. These estates 
Were given away, sold at a ridiculous figure, or 
even annexed to private estates by direct seizure.“ 
All this happened without the slightest observation 
of legal etiquette. The crown lands thus fraudu- 
lently appropriated, together with the robbery of 
the church estates, as far as these had not been lost 
again during the republican revolution, form the 
basis of the to-day princely domains of the English 
oligarchy.” The bourgeois capitalists favored the 
operation, with the view, among others, to promot- 
ing free trade in land, to extending the domain of 
modern agriculture on the large-farm system, and 
to increasing their supply of the free agricultural 
proletarians ready to hand. Besides, the new landed 
aristocracy was the natural ally of the new bankoc- 
racy, of the newly-hatched haute finance, and of the 
large manufacturers, then depending on protective 
duties. The English bourgeoisie acted for its own 
interest quite as wisely as did the Swedish bour- 
geoisie who, reversing the process, hand in hand 


13. On the private moral character of this bourgeois 
hero, among other things: “The large grant of lands in 
Ireland to Lady Orkney, in 1695, is a public instance of the 
king’s affection and the lady’s influence. .. . Lady Orkney’s 
endearing offices are supposed to have been—feeda labiorum 
ministeria.” (In the Sloane Manuscript Collection, at the 
British Museum. No. 4224. The manuscript is entitled: 
“The Charakter and Behaviour of King William, Sunder- 
land, etc., as Represented in Original Letters to the Duke 
of Shrewsbury, from Somers Halifax, Oxford, Secretary 
Vernon, etc.” It is full of curiosa.) 

14, “The illegal alienation of the Crown Estates, partly 
by sale and partly by gift, is a scandalous chapter in Eng- 
lish history, .. . a gigantic fraud on the nation.” (F. W. 
Newman: “Lectures on Political Economy,” pp. 129, 130. 
London, 1851.) [For details as to how the present large 
landed proprietors of England came into their possessions, 
see “Our Old Nobility. By Noblesse Oblige.” London, 
1879. Ed.] 

15. Read, e.g., E. Burke’s Pamphlet on the Ducal House 
of Bedford, whose offshoot was Lord John Russell, the 
“tomtit of Liberalism.” 
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with their economic allies, the peasantry, helped the 
kings in the forcible resumption of the crown lands 
from the oligarchy. This happened since 1604, un- 
der Charles X. and Charles XI. 

Communal property—always distinct from the 
State property just dealt with—was an old Teutonic 
institution which lived on under cover of feudalism. 
We have seen how the forcible usurpation of this, 
generally accompanied by the turning of arable into 
pasture land, begins at the end of the fifteenth and 
extends into the sixteenth century. But at that time 
the process was carried on by means of individual 
acts of violence, against which legislation, for a 
hundred and fifty years, fought in vain. The ad- 
vance made by the eighteenth century shows itself 
in this, that the law itself becomes now the instru- 
ment of the theft of the people’s land, although the 
large farmers make use of their little independent 
methods as well.** The parliamentary form of the 
robbery is that of Acts for enclosures of commons 
—in other words, decrees by which the landlords 
grant themselves the people’s land as private prop- 
erty, decrees of expropriation of the people. Sir 
F. M. Eden refutes his own crafty special pleading, 
in which he tries to represent communal property 
as the private property of the great landlords who 
have taken the place of the feudal lords, when he, 
himself, demands a “general Act of Parliament for 
the enclosure of commons” (admitting thereby that 
a Parliamentary coup d’état is necessary for its 
transformation into private property), and more- 
over Calls on the legislature for the indemnification 
for the expropriated poor.” 

While the place of the independent yeoman was 
taken by tenants at will, small farmers on yearly 
leases, a servile rabble dependent on the pleasure 
of the landlords, the systematic robbery of the com- 
munal lands helped especially, next to the theft of 
the State domains, to swell those large farms, that 
were Called in the eighteenth century capital farms 
or merchant farms, and to “set free” the agricul- 
tural population as proletarians for manufacturing 
industry. 

The 18th century, however, did not yet recognize 
as fully as the 19th the identity between national 
wealth and the poverty of the people. Hence the 
most vigorous polemic, in the economic literature 
of that time, on the “inclosure of commons.” From 


16. “The farmers forbid cottagers to keep any living 
creatures besides themselves and children, under the pre- 
tence that if they keep any beasts or poultry they will steal 
from the farmers’ barns for their support; they also say, 
keep the cottagers poor and you will keep them industrious, 
etc.; but the real fact, I believe, is that the farmers may 
have the whole right of common to themselves.” (‘‘A Polit- 
ical Inquiry into the Consequences of Enclosing Waste 
Lands,” p. 75. London, 1785.) 

17 aEdén;, |. cpreface: 
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the mass of materials that lie before me I give a few 
extracts that will throw a strong light on the cir- 
cumstances of the time. “In several parishes of 
Hertfordshire,” writes one indignant person, “24 
farms, numbering on the average 50—150 acres, 
have been melted up into three farms.” “In North- 
amptonshire and Leicestershire the inclosure of 
common lands has taken place on a very large 
scale; and most of the new lordships resulting from 
the inclosure have been turned into pasturage, in 
consequence of which many lordships have not 
now 50 acres plowed yearly in which 1,500 were 
plowed formerly. The ruins of former dwelling- 
houses, barns, stables,” etc., are the sole traces of 
the former inhabitants. “An hundred houses and 
families have in some open field villages . . . dwin- 
died to eight or ten. . . . The landholders in most 
parishes that have been inclosed only fifteen or 
twenty years are very few in comparison of the 
numbers who occupied them in their open field state. 
It is no uncommon thing for four or five wealthy 
graziers to engross a large inclosed lordship which 
was before in the hands of twenty or thirty farmers 
and as many smaller tenants and proprietors. All 
these are hereby thrown out of their livings, with 
their families and many other families who were 
chiefly employed and supported by them.” It was 
not only the land that lay waste, but often land cul- 
tivated either in common or held under a definite 
rent paid to the community, that was annexed by 
the neighboring landlords under pretext of inclos- 
ure. “I have here in view inclosures of open fields 
and lands already improved. It is acknowledged by 
even the writers in defense of inclosures that these 
diminished villages increase the monopolies of 
farms, raise the prices of provisions, and produce 
depopulation; . . . and even the inclosure of waste 
lands, as now carried on, bears hard on the poor 
by depriving them of a part of their subsistence, 
and only goes toward increasing farms already too 
large.” “When,” says Dr. Price, “this land gets 
into the hands of a few great farmers, the conse- 
quence must be that the little farmers [earlier 
designated by him “a multitude of little proprietors 
and tenants who maintain themselves and families 
by the produce of the ground they occupy, by sheep 


18. Thomas Wright: “A Short Address to the Public on 
the Monopoly of Large Farms,” pp. 2, 3. 1779. 

19. Rev. Addington: “Inquiry Into the Reasons For or 
Against Enclosing Open Fields,” pp. 37, 43, passim. Lon- 
don, 1772. 

20, Dr. R. Price [: “Observations on Reversionary Pay- 
ments,” 6th Ed. by W. Morgan, Lond., 1803, v. II., p. 155). 
Forster, Addington, Kent, Price, and James Anderson 
should be read and compared with the miserable prattle of 
Sycophant MacCulloch in his catalogue, ‘The Literature 
of Political Economy,” London, 1845. 
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kept on a common—by poultry, hogs, etc.—and 
who, therefore, have little occasion to purchase any 
of the means of subsistence”] will be converted into 
a body of men who earn their subsistence by work- 
ing for others, and who will be under a necessity of 
going to market for all they want. . . . There will, 
perhaps, be more labor because there will be more 
compulsion to it. . . . Towns and manufacturers 
will increase because more will be driven to them 
in quest of places and employment. This is the way 
in which the engrossing of farms naturally operates. 
And this is the way in which, for many years, it 
has been actually operating in this kingdom.”” He 
sums up the effect of the inclosures thus: “Upon 
the whole, the circumstances of the lower ranks 
of men are altered in almost every respect for the 
worse. From little occupiers of land they are re- 
duced to the state of day laborers and hirelings; 
and, at the same time, their subsistence in that state 
has become more difficult.”” In fact, usurpation of 
the common lands, and the revolution in agricul- 
ture accompanying this, told so acutely on the 
agricultural laborers that, even acording to Eden, 
between 1765 and 1780, their wages began to fall 
below the minimum, and to be supplemented by 
official poor-law relief. Their wages, he says, “were 
not more than enough for the absolute necessaries 
of life.” 

Let us hear for a moment a defender of inclosures 
and an opponent of Dr. Price: “Nor is it a conse- 
quence that there must be depopulation because 
men are not seen wasting their labor in the open 
field. .. . If, by converting the little farmers into 
a body of men who must work for others, more 


21, Price, 1. c., p. 147. 

22. Price, 1. c., 159. We are reminded of ancient Rome. 
“The rich had got possession of the greater part of the 
undivided land. They trusted in the conditions of the time 
that these possessions would not be again taken from 
them, and bought, therefore, some of the pieces of land 
lying near theirs, and belonging to the poor, with the ac- 
quiescence of their owners, and took some by force, so 
that they now were cultivating widely extended domains 
instead of isolated fields. Then they employed slaves in 
agriculture and cattle-breeding because freemen would 
have been taken from labor for military service. The pos- 
session of slaves brought them great gain, inasmuch as 
these, on account of their immunity from military service, 
could freely multiply and have a multitude of children. 
Thus, the powerful men drew all wealth to themselves, and 
all the land swarmed with slaves. The Italians, on the other 
hand, were always decreasing in number, déstroyed as they 
were by poverty, taxes, and military service. Even when 
times of peace came, they were doomed to complete in- 
activity because the rich were in possession of the soil, and 
used slaves instead of free men in the tilling of it.” (Appian, 
“Civil Wars,” I., 7.) This passage refers to the time before 
the Licinian rogations. Military service, which hastened to 
SO great an extent the ruin of the Roman plebeians, was also 
the chief means by which, as in a forcing house, Charle- 
magne brought about the transformation of free German 
peasants into serfs and bondsmen. 
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labor is produced, it is an advantage which the 
nation [to which, of course, the “converted” ones 
do not belong] should wish for. . . . The produce 
being greater when their joint labors are employed 
on one farm, there will be a surplus for manufac- 
tures; and, by this means, manufactures, one of 
the mines of the nation, will increase in proportion 
to the quantity of corn produced.”* 

The stoical peace of mind with which the political 
economist regards the most shameless violation of 
the “sacred rights of property” and the grossest acts 
of violence to persons, as soon as they are necessary 
to lay the foundations of the capitalistic mode of 
production, is shown by Sir F. M. Eden, philan- 
thropist and Tory to boot. The whole series of 
thefts, outrages, and popular misery that accom- 
panied the forcible expropriation of the people 
from the last third of the 15th to the end of the 
18th century lead him merely to the comfortable 
conclusion: “The due proportion between arable 
land and pasture had to be established. During the 
whole of the 14th and the greater part of the 15th 
century there was one acre of pasture to two, three, 
and four of arable land: About the middle of the 
16th century the proportion was changed to two 
acres of pasture to two; later on, of two acres of pas- 
ture to one of arable—until at last the just propor- 
tion of three acres of pasture to one of arable land 
was attained.” 

In the 19th century the very memory of the con- 
nection between the agricultural laborer and the 
communal property had, of course, vanished. To 
say nothing of more recent times, have the agricul- 
tural population received a farthing of compensa- 
tion for the 3,511,770 acres of common land which, 
between 1801 and 1831, were stolen from them, 
and by parliamentary devices presented to the land- 
lords by the landlords? 

The last process of wholesale expropriation of 
the agricultural population from the soil is, finally, 
the so-called clearing of estates—i.e., the sweeping 
men off them. All the English methods hitherto con- 
sidered culminated in “clearing.” As we saw in the 
picture of modern conditions given in a former 
chapter, where there are no more independent peas- 
sants to get rid of, the “clearing” of cottages begins; 
so that the agricultural laborers do not find on the 
soil cultivated by them even the spot necessary for 
their own housing. But what “clearing of estates” 
really and properly signifies, we learn only in the 


23. “An Inquiry into the Connection between the Pres- 
ent Prices of Provisions,” etc., pp. 124, 129. To the like 
effect, but with an opposite tendency: “Workingmen are 
driven from their cottages and forced into the towns to 
seek for employment; but then a larger surplus is main- 
tained, and thus capital is augmented.” (“The Perils of 
the Nation,” 2d ed., p. 14. London, 1843.) 


Promised Land of modern romance, the Highlands 
of Scotland. There the process is distinguished by its 
systematic character, by the magnitude of the scale 
on which it is carried out at one blow (in Ireland, 
landlords have gone to the length of sweeping away 
several villages at once; in Scotland, areas as large 
as German principalities are dealt with), finally, 
by the peculiar form of property under which the 
embezzled lands were held. 

The Highland Celts were organized in clans, each 
of which was the owner of the land on which it was 
settled. The representative of the clan—its chief or 
“great man’—was only the titular owner of this 
property, just as the Queen of England is the titular 
owner of all the national soil. When the English 
Government suceeded in suppressing the intestine 
wars of these “great men” and their constant in- 
cursions into the Lowland plains, the chiefs of the 
clans by no means gave up their time-honored trade 
as robbers; they only changed its form. On their 
own authority they transformed their nominal right 
into a right of private property, and as this brought 
them into collision with their clansmen, resolved 
to drive them out by open force. “A king of England 
might as well claim to drive his subjects into the 
sea,”™ says Professor Newman. This revolution, 
which began in Scotland after the last rising of the 
followers of the Pretender, can be followed through 
its first phases in the writings of Sir James Steuart” 
and James Anderson.” In the 18th century the 
hunted-out Gaels were forbidden to emigrate from 
the country, with a view to driving them by force to 
Glasgow and other manufacturing towns.” As an 
example of the method” obtaining in the 19th cen- 


Daerah pe la. 

25. Steuart says: “If you compare the rent of these lands 
[he erroneously includes in this economic category the 
tribute of the taskmen to the clan-chief] with the extent, it 
appears very small. If you compare it with the numbers fed 
upon the farm, you will find that an estate in the High- 
lands maintains, perhaps, ten times as many people as an- 
other of the same value in a good and fertile province.” 
({“Principles of Political Economy,” Dublin, 1770] vol. I, 
ch. xvi, p. 104.) 

26. James Anderson: “Observations on the Means of 
Exciting a Spirit of National Industry,” etc. Edinburgh, 
Wig te 

27. In 1860 the people expropriated by force were ex- 
ported to Canada under false pretences. Some fled to the 
mountains and neighboring islands. They were followed by 
the police, came to blows with them and escaped. 

28. “In the Highlands of Scotland,” says Buchanan, the 
commentator on Adam Smith, 1814, “the ancient state of 
property is daily subverted. . . . The landlord, without re- 
gard to the hereditary tenant [a category used in error 
here], now offers his land to the highest bidder, who, if he 
is an improver, instantly adopts a new system of cultivation. 
The land, formerly overspread with small tenants or labor- 
ers, was peopled in proportion to its produce, but under 
the new system of improved cultivation and increased rents, 
the largest possible produce is obtained at the least possible 
expense; and the useless hands being, with this view, re- 
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tury, the “clearing” made by the Duchess of Suther- 
land will suffice here. This person, well instructed in 
economy, resolved, on entering upon her govern- 
ment, to effect a radical cure, and to turn the 
whole country, whose population had already 
been, by earlier processes of the like kind, re- 
duced to 15,000, into a sheep-walk. From 1814 
to 1820 these 15,000 inhabitants, about 3,000 
families, were systematically hunted and rooted 
out. All their villages were destroyed and burnt, 
all their fields turned into pasturage. British sol- 
diers enforced this eviction, and came to blows 
with the inhabitants. One old woman was burnt to 
death in the flames of the hut, which she refused 
to leave. Thus this fine lady appropriated 794,000 
acres of land that had from time immemorial 
belonged to the clan. She assigned to the ex- 
pelled inhabitants about 6,000 acres on the sea- 
shore—two acres per family. The 6,000 acres had 
until this time lain waste, and brought in no income 
to their owners. The Duchess, in the nobility of her 
heart, actually went so far as to let these at an 
average rent of 2s. 6d. per acre to the clansmen, 
who for centuries had shed their blood for her 
family. The whole of the stolen clan-land she di- 
vided into 29 great sheep farms, each inhabited by 
a single family, for the most part imported English 
farm-servants. In the year 1835 the 15,000 Gaels 
were already replaced by 131,000 sheep. The rem- 
nant of the aborigines flung on the seashore, tried 
to live by catching fish. They became amphibious 
and lived, as an English author says, half on land 
and half on water, and withal only half on both.” 


moved, the population is reduced, not to what the land will 
maintain, but to what it will employ. The dispossessed ten- 
ants either seek a subsistence in the neighboring towns,” 
etc. (David Buchanan: Observations on, etc., A. Smith’s 
“Wealth of Nations,” vol. IV, p. 144. Edinburgh, 1814.) 
“The Scotch grandees dispossess families as they would 
grab up coppice-wood, and they treated villages and their 
people as Indians harassed with wild beasts do, in their 
vengeance, a jungle with tigers. .. . Man is bartered for a 
fleece or a carcass of mutton, nay, held cheaper. ... Why, 
how much worse is it than the intention of the Moguls, 
who, when they had broken into the northern provinces of 
China, proposed in council to exterminate the inhabitants, 
and convert the land into pasture. This proposal many 
Highland proprietors have effected in their own country 
against their own countrymen.” (George Ensor: “An In- 
quiry Concerning the Population of Nations,” pp. 215, 216. 
London, 1818.) 

29, When the present Duchess of Sutherland entertained 
Mrs. Beecher-Stowe, authoress of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
with great magnificence in London, to show her sympathy 
for the negro slaves of the American republic—a sympathy 
that she prudently forgot, with her fellow-aristocrats, dur- 
ing the civil war, in which every “noble” English heart beat 
for the slave-owner—I gave in the New York Tribune the 
facts about the Sutherland slaves. (Epitomized in part by 
Cary in “The Slave Trade,” pp. 202, 203. London, 1853.) 
My article was reprinted in a Scotch newspaper, and led to 
a pretty polemic between the latter and the sycophants of 
the Sutherlands. 
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But the brave Gaels must expiate yet more bit- 
terly their idolatry, romantic and of the mountains, 
for the “great men” of the clan. The smell of their 
fish rose to the noses of the great men. They scented 
some profit in it, and let the seashore to the great 
fishmongers of London. For the second time the 
Gaels were hunted out. 

But, finally, part of the sheep-walks are turned 
into deer preserves. Every one knows that there are 
no real forests in England. The deer in the parks 
of the great are demurely domestic cattle, fat as 
London aldermen. Scotland is therefore the last 
refuge of the “noble passion.” “In the Highlands,” 
says Somers in 1848, “new forests are springing up 
like mushrooms. Here, on one side of Gaick, you 
have the new forest of Glenfeshie; and there on the 
other you have the new forest of Ardverikie. In the 
same line you have the Black Mount, an immense 
waste also recently erected. From east to west— 
from the neighborhood of Aberdeen to the crags of 
Oban—you have now a continuous line of forests; 
while in other parts of the Highlands there are the 
new forests of Loch Archaig, Glengarry, Glen- 
moriston, etc. Sheep were introduced into glens 
which had been the seats of communities of small 
farmers; and the latter were driven to seek subsis- 
tence on coarser and more sterile tracks of soil. 
Now deer are supplanting sheep; and these are once 
more dispossessing the small tenants, who will 
necessarily be driven down upon still coarser land 
and to more grinding penury. Deer forests” and the 
people cannot co-exist. One or other of the two 
must yield. Let the forests be increased in number 
and extent during the next quarter of a century, 
as they have been in the last, and the Gaels will 
perish from their native soil... . This movement 
among the Highland proprietors is with some a 
matter of ambition . . . with some love of sport. . . 
while others, of a more practical cast, follow the 
trade in deer with an eye to profit. For it is a fact, 
that a mountain range laid out in forest is, in many 
cases, more profitable to the proprietor than when 
let as a sheep-walk. .. . The huntsman who wants 
a deer-forest limits his offers by no other calcula- 
tion than the extent of his purse. . . . Sufferings have 
been inflicted in the Highlands scarcely less severe 
than those occasioned by the policy of the Norman 
kings. Deer have received extended ranges, while 
men have been hunted within a narrdwer and still 
narrower circle. . . . One after one the liberties of 
the people have been cloven down. .. . And the 
oppressions are daily on the increase. .. . The clear- 
ance and dispersion of the people is pursued by 


30. The deer-forests of Scotland contain not a single 
tree. The sheep are driven from, and then the deer driven 
to, the naked hills, and then it is called a deer-forest. Not 
even timber-planting and real forest culture. 
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the proprietors as a settled principle, as an agricul- 
tural necessity, just as trees and brushwood are 
cleared from the wastes of America or Australia; 
and the operation goes on in a quiet, business-like 
way, cte.”” 


31. Robert Somers: “Letters from the Highlands, or, 
the Famine of 1847,” pp. 12-28 passim. London, 1848. 
These letters originally appeared in the Times. The English 
economists, of course, explained the famine of the Gaels in 
1847, by their over-population. At all events, they “were 
pressing on their food-supply.” The “clearing of estates,” 
or as it is called in Germany “Bauernlegen,” occurred in 
Germany especially after the 30 years’ war, and led to 
peasant revolts as late as 1790 in Kursachsen. It obtained 
especially in East Germany. In most of the Prussian prov- 
inces, Frederick II. for the first time secured right of 
property for the peasants. After the conquest of Silesia he 
forced the landlords to rebuild the huts, barns, etc., and 
to provide the peasants with cattle and implements. He 
wanted soldiers for his army and tax-payers for his treasury. 
For the rest, the pleasant life that the peasant led under 
Frederick’s system of finance and hodge-podge rule of des- 
potism, bureaucracy, and feudalism, may be seen from the 
following quotation from his admirer, Mirabeau: “Le lin 
fait donc une des grandes richesses du cultivateur dans le 
Nord de lAllemagne. Malheureusement pour l’espéce 
humaine, ce n’est qu’une ressource contre la misére et non 
un moyen de bien-€tre. Les, impéGts directs, les corvées, les 
servitudes de tout genre, écrasent le cultivateur allemand, 
qui paie encore des impéts indirects dans tout ce qu’il 
achéte . . . et pour comble de ruine, i] n’ose pas vendre 
ses productions ot et comme il le veut; il n’ose pas acheter 
ce dont il a besoin aux marchands qui pourraient le lui 
livrer au meilleur prix. Toutes ces causes le ruinent insen- 
siblement, et il se trouverait hors d’état de payer les impéts 
directs a l’échéance sans la filerie; elle lui offre une res- 
source, en occupant utilement sa femme, ses enfants, ses 
Servants, ses valets, et lui-méme; mais quelle pénible vie, 
méme aidée de ce secours. En été, il travaille comme un 
forgat au laborage et a la recolte; il se couche a 9 heures 
et se leve 4 deux, pous suffire aux travaux; en hiver il 
devrait réparer ses forces par un plus grand repos; mais il 
Mmanquera de grains pour le pain et les semailles, s’il se 
défait des denrées qu'il faudrait vendre pour payer les 
impots. Il faut donc filer pour suppiéer 4 ce vide... il 
faut y apporter Ja plus grande assiduité. Aussi le paysan se 
couche-t-il en hiver 4 minuit, une heure, et se léve 4 cing 
ou six; ou bien il se couche 4 neuf, et se léve a deux, et 
cela tous les jours de la vie si ce n’est le dimanche, Ces 
excés de veille et de travail usent la nature humaine, et de 
ia vient qu’ hommes et femmes vieillissent beaucoup platét 
dans les campagnes que dans les villes.” (Mirabeau, l. c., t. 
III., pp. 212 sqq.) 

Note to the second edition. In April, 1866, 18 years after 
the publication of the work of Robert Somers, quoted 
above, Professor Leone Levi gave a lecture before the 
Society of Arts on thé transformation of sheep-walks into 
deer-forests, in which he depicts the advance in the devasta- 
tion of the Scottish Highlands. He says, with other things: 
“Depopulation and transformation into sheep-walks were 
the most convenient means for getting an income without 
expenditure. . . . A deer-forest in place of a sheep-walk 
was a common change in the Highlands. The land-owners 
turned out the sheep as they once turned out the men from 
their estates, and welcomed the new tenants—the wild beasts 
and the feathered birds. .. . One can walk from the Earl 
of Dalhousie’s estates in Forfarshire to John o’ Groats, 
without ever leaving forest land. . . . In many of these 
woods the fox, the wild cat, the marten, the polecat, the 
weasel, and the Alpine hare are common; while the rabbit, 
the squirrel, and the rat have lately made their way into 
the country. Immense tracts of land, much of which is de- 
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The spoliation of the church’s property, the 
fraudulent alienation of the State domains, the rob- 
bery of the common lands, the usurpation of feudal 
and clan property, and its transformation into mod- 
ern private property under circumstances of reck- 
less terrorism, were just so many idyllic methods 
of primitive accumulation. They conquered the field 
for capitalistic agriculture, made the soil part and 
parcel of capital, and created for the town industries 
the necessary supply of a “free” and outlawed pro- 
letariat. 


Bloody Legislation Against the Expropri- 
ated, from the End of the 15th Century— 
Forcing Down of Wages by Acts of Parlia- 
ment 


The proletariat created by the breaking up of the 
bands of feudal retainers and by the forcible ex- 
propriation of the people from the soil, this “free” 
proletariat could not possibly be absorbed by the 
nascent manufactures as fast as it was thrown upon 
the world. On the other hand, these men, suddenly 
dragged from their wonted mode of life, could not 
as suddenly adapt themselves to the discipline of 
their new condition. They were turned en masse 
into beggars, robbers, vagabonds, partly from in- 
clination, in most cases from stress of circum- 
stances. Hence, at the end of the 15th and during 


scribed in the statistical account of Scotland as having a 
pasturage in richness and extent of very superior descrip- 
tion, are thus shut out from all cultivation and improve- 
ment, and are solely devoted to the sport of a few persons 
for a very brief period of the year.” The London Econ- 
omist of June 2, 1866, says: ‘““Among the items of news in 
a Scotch paper of last week, we read... . ‘One of the 
finest sheep farms in Sutherlandshire, for which a rent of 
£1,200 a year was recently offered, on the expiry of the 
existing lease this year, is to be converted into a deer- 
forest.’ Here we see the modern instincts of feudalism... 
operating pretty much as they did when the Norman Con- 
queror ... destroyed 36 villags to create the New Forest. 
... Two millions of acres... totally laid waste, embracing 
within their area some of the most fertile lands of Scotland. 
The natural grass of Glen Tilt was among the most nutritive 
in the county of Perth. The deer-forest of Ben Aulder was 
by far the best grazing ground in the wide district of 
Badenoch; a part of the Black Mount forest was the best 
pasture for black-faced sheep in Scotland. Some idea of 
the ground laid waste for purely sporting purposes in Scot- 
land may be formed from the fact that it embraced an 
area larger than the whole county of Perth. The resources 
of the forest of Ben Aulder might give some idea of the 
loss sustained from the forced desolations. The ground 
would pasture 15,000 shep, and as it was not more than one- 
thirtieth part of the old forest ground in Scotland ... it 
might etc... . All that forest land is as totally unproduc- 
tive. ... It might thus as well have been submerged under 
the waters of the German Ocean. . . . Such extemporized 
wildernesses or deserts ought to be put down by the de- 
cided interference of the Legislature.” 
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the whole of the 16th century, throughout Western 
Europe a bloody legislation against vagabondage. 
The fathers of the present working-class were chas- 
tised for their enforced transformation into vaga- 
bonds and paupers. Legislation treated them as 
“voluntary” criminals, and assumed that it de- 
pended on their own goodwill to go on working 
under the old conditions that no longer existed. 

In England this legislation began under Henry 
VI. 

Henry VII., 1530. Beggars old and unable to 
work received a beggar’s license. On the other hand, 
whipping and imprisonment for sturdy vagabonds. 
They are to be tied to the cart-tail and whipped un- 
til the blood streams from their bodies, then to 
swear an oath to go back to their birthplace or to 
where they have lived the last three years and to 
“put themselves to labor.” What grim irony! In 27 
Henry VIII, the former statute is repeated, but 
strengthened with new clauses. For the second ar- 
rest for vagabondage the whipping is to be repeated 
and half the ear sliced off; but for the third relapse 
the offender is to be executed as a hardened crim- 
inal and enemy of the common weal. 

Edward VI.: A statute of the first year of his 
reign, 1547, ordains that, if any one refuses to 
work, he shall be condemned as a slave to the per- 
son who has denounced him as an idler. The master 
shall feed his slave on bread and water, weak broth, 
and such refuse meat as he thinks fit. He has the 
right to force him to do any work, no matter how 
disgusting, with whip and chains. If the slave is ab- 
sent a fortnight, he is condemned to slavery for life, 
and is to be branded on forehead or back with the 
letter S; if he runs away thrice, he is to be executed 
as a felon. The master can sell him, bequeath him, 
let him out on hire as a slave, just as any other per- 
sonal chattel or cattle. If the slaves attempt anything 
against the masters, they are also to be executed. 
Justices of the peace, on information, are to hunt 
the rascals down. If it happens that a vagabond has 
been idling about for three days, he is to be taken to 
his birth-place, branded with a red-hot iron with the 
letter V on the breast, and be set to work, in chains, 
in the streets or at some other labor. If the vaga- 
bond gives a false birth-place, he is then to become 
the slave for life of this place—of its inhabitants or 
its corporation—and to be branded with an S. All 
persons have the right to take away the children of 
the vagabonds and to keep them as apprentices, the 
young men until the twenty-fourth year, the girls 
until the twentieth. If they run away, they are to be- 
come up to this age the slaves of their masters, who 
can put them in irons, whip them, etc., if they like. 
Every master may put an iron ring round the neck, 
arms, or legs of his slave, by which to know him 
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more easily and to be more certain of him. The last 
part of this statute provides that certain poor people 
may be employed by a place or by persons who are 
willing to give them food and drink and to find them 
work. This kind of parish slaves was kept up in Eng- 
land until far into the 19th century under the name 
of “roundsmen.” 

Elizabeth, 1572: Unlicensed beggars above 14 
years of age are to be severely flogged and branded 
on the left ear unless some one will take them into 
service for two years. In case of a repetition of the 
offense, if they are over 18, they are to be executed, 
unless some one will take them into service for two 
years; but, for the third offense, they are to be exe- 
cuted without mercy as felons. Similar statutes: 18 
Elizabeth, c. 13, and another of 1597.” 

James I: Any one wandering about and begging 
is declared a rogue and a vagabond. Justices of the 
peace in petty sessions are authorized to have them 
publicly whipped; and, for the first offense, to im- 
prison them for six months; for the second, for two 
years. While in prison they are to be whipped as 
much and as often as the justices of the peace think 


32. Thomas More says in his “Utopia: “Therefore 
that on covetous and unsatiable cormaraunte and very 
plage of his native countrey maye compasse about and 
inclose many thousand akers of grounde together within 
one pale or hedge, the husbandmen be thrust owte of 
their owne, or els either by coneyne and fraude, or by 
violent oppression they be put besydes it, or by wrongs 
and injuries thei be so weried that they be compelled to 
sell all: by one meanes, therefore, or by other, either by 
hooke or crooke, they muste needs departe awaye, poore, 
selye, wretched soules, men, women, husbands, wiues, 
fatherlesse children, widowes, wofull mothers with their 
younge babes, and their whole household smal in sub- 
stance and much in numbre, as husbandrye requireth 
many hands. Awaye thei trudge, I say, owte of their knowen 
accustomed houses, fyndynge no place to rest in. All their 
household stuffe, which is very little woorthe, thoughe it 
might well abide the sale; yet, beeynge sodainely thruste 
owte, they be constrayned to sell it for a thing of nought. 
And, when they haue wandered abrode tyll that be spent, 
what can they then els doe but steale, and then iustly pardy 
be hanged, or els go about beggyng. And yet then also they 
be caste in prison as vagabondes because they go aboute 
and worke not; whom no man wyl set a worke though thei 
neuer so willyngly profre themselues therto.” Of these 
poor fugitives, of whom Sir Thomas More says that they 
were forced to thieve, “7,200 great and petty thieves were 
put to death” in the reign of Henry VIII. (Hollinshed, 
“Description of England,” vol. I., p. 186.) In Elizabeth’s 
time, “rogues were trussed up apace; and that there was 
not one year commonly wherein three or four hundred 
were not devoured and eaten up by the gallowes.” (Strype’s 
“Annals of the Reformation and Establishment of Religion, 
and Other Various Occurrences in the Church of England 
during Queen Elizabeth’s Happy Reign,” second edy, vol. II. 
1725, According to this same Strype, in Somersetshire, in 
one year, 40 persons were executed, 35 robbers burned in 
the hand, 37 whipped, and 183 discharged as “imcorrigible 
vagabonds.” Nevertheless, he is of opinion that this large 
number of prisoners does not comprise even a fifth of the 
actual criminals, thanks to the negligence of the justices 
and the foolish compassion of the people: and the other 
counties of England were not better off in this respect than 
Somersetshire, while some were even worse. 
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fit... . Incorrigible and dangerous rogues are to be 
branded with an R on the left shoulder and set to 
hard labor; and, if they are caught begging again, to 
be executed without mercy. These statutes, legally 
binding until the beginning of the 18th century, 
were only repealed by 12 Ann, c. 23. 

Similar laws in France where, by the middle of 
the 17th century, a kingdom of vagabonds (truands) 
was established in Paris. Even at the beginning of 
Louis VI.’s reign (Ordinance of July 13, 1777) 
every man in good health from 16 to 60 years of 
age, if without means of subsistence and not prac- 
ticing a trade, is to be sent to the galleys. Of the same 
nature are the statute of Charles V. for the Nether- 
lands (October, 1537), the first edict of the States 
and towns of Holland (March 10, 1614), the 
“Plakaat” of the United Provinces (June 26, 1649), 
etc. 

Thus were the agricultural people first forcibly 
expropriated from the soil, driven from their homes, 
turned into vagabonds, and then whipped, branded, 
tortured by laws grotesquely terrible, into the dis- 
cipline necessary for the wage system. 

It is not enough that the conditions of labor are 
concentrated in a mass, in the shape of capital, at 
the one pole of society, while at the other are 
grouped masses of men who have nothing to sell but 
their labor-power. Neither is it enough that they are 
compelled to sell it voluntarily. The advance of 
capitalist production develops a working-class 
which, by education, tradition, habit, looks upon the 
conditions of that mode of production as self-evi- 
dent laws of nature. The organization of the capital- 
ist process of production, once fully developed, 
breaks down all resistance. The constant generation 
of a relative surplus-population keeps the law of 
supply and demand of labor, and therefore keeps 
wages, in a rut that corresponds with the wants of 
capital. The dull compulsion of economic relations 
completes the subjection of the laborer to the capi- 
talist. Direct force, outside economic conditions, is 
of course still used, but only exceptionally. In the 
ordinary run of things the laborer can be left to the 
“natural laws of production”—i. e., to his depend- 
ence on capital, a dependence springing from, and 
guarantied in perpetuity by, the conditions of pro- 
duction themselves. It is otherwise during the his- 
toric genesis of capitalist production. The bour- 
geoisie, at its rise, wants and uses the power of the 
State to “regulate” wages—i. e., to force them 
within the limits suitable for surplus-value making 
—-to lengthen the working-day, and to keep the la- 
borer himself in the normal degree of dependence. 
This is an essential element of the so-called primi- 
tive accumulation. 

The class of wage-laborers which arose in the 
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latter-half of the 14th century formed then and in 
the following century only a very small part of the 
population, well protected in its position by the in- 
dependent peasant proprietary in the country and 
the guild organization in the town. In country and 
town master and workmen stood close together so- 
cially. The subordination of labor to capital was 
only formal—i. e., the mode of production itself 
had as yet no specific capitalistic character. Vari- 
able capital preponderated greatly over constant. 
The demand tor wage-labor grew, therefore, rapidly 
with every accumulation of capital, while the sup- 
ply of wage-labor followed but slowly. A large part 
of the national product, changed later into a fund of 
capitalist accumulation, then still entered into the 
consumption fund of the laborer. 

Legislation on wage-labor (from the first aimed 
at the exploitation of the laborer, and, as it ad- 
vanced, always equally hostile to him)® is started 
in England by the Statute of Laborers of Edward 
HI., 1349. The ordinance of 1350 in France, issued 
in the name of King John, corresponds with it. Eng- 
lish and French legislation run parallel, and are 
identical in purport. So far as the labor status aim 
at compulsory extension of the working-day I do 
not return to them, as this point was treated earlier. 

The Statute of Laborers was passed at the urgent 
instance of the House of Commons. A Tory says 
naively: “Formerly the poor demanded such high 
wages as to threaten industry and wealth. Next their 
wages are so /ow as to threaten industry and wealth 
equally and perhaps more, but in another way.”™ A 
tariff of wages was fixed by law for town and coun- 
try, for piece-work and day-work. The agricultural 
laborers were to hire themselves out by the year, the 
town ones “in open market.” It was forbidden, un- 
der pain of imprisonment, to pay higher wages than 
those fixed by the statute; but the taking of higher 
wages was more severely punished than the giving 
them. (So also, in Sections 18 and 19 of the Statute 
of Apprentices of Elizabeth, ten days’ imprison- 
ment is decreed for him that pays the higher wages, 
but twenty-one days for him that receives them.) A 
statute of 1360 increased the penalties, and author- 
ized the masters to extort labor at the legal rate of 
wages by corporal punishment. All combinations, 
contracts, oaths, etc., by which masons and car- 
penters reciprocally bound themselves, were de- 
clared null and void. Coalition of the laborers is 


33. “Whenever the Legislature attempts to regulate the 
the differences between masters and their workmen, its 
counsellors are always the masters,” says A. Smith. “L’esprit 
des lois, c'est la propriété,” says Linguet. 

34. “Sophisms of Free Trade.” By a Barrister. P. 53. 
London, 1850. He adds maliciously,: “We were ready 
enough to interfere for the employer; can nothing now be 
done for the employed?” 
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treated as a heinous crime from the 14th century to 
1825, the year of the repeal of the laws against 
trades’ unions. The spirit of the Statute of Laborers 
of 1349, and of its offshoots, comes out clearly in 
the fact that, indeed, a maximum of wages is dic- 
tated by the State, but on no account a minimum. 
In the 16th century, the condition of the laborers 
had, as we know, become much worse. The money 
wage rose, but not in proportion to the depreciation 
of money and the corresponding rise in the prices 
of commodities. Wages, therefore, in reality fell. 
Nevertheless, the laws for keeping them down re- 
mained in force, together with the ear-clipping and 
branding of those “whom no one was willing to 
take into service.” By the Statute of Apprentices 5 
Elizabeth, c. 3, the justices of the peace were em- 
powered to fix certain wages and to modify them 
according to the time of the year and the price of 
commodities. James I. extended these regulations of 
labor also to weavers, spinners, and all: possible 
categories of workers.* George II. extended the 
laws against coalitions of laborers to manufacturers. 
In the manufacturing period par excellence, the 
capitalist mode of production had become suf- 
ficiently strong to render legal regulation of wages 
as impracticable as it was unnecessary; but the 
ruling classes were unwilling in case of necessity 
to be without the weapons of the old arsenal. Still, 
8 George II. forbad a higher day’s wage than 2s. 
72d. for journeymen tailors in and around Lon- 
don, except in cases of general mourning; still, 13 
George III., c. 68, gave the regulation of the wages 
of silk-weavers to the justices of the peace, still, in 
1706, it required two judgments of the higher courts 
to decide, whether the mandates of justices of the 
peace as to wages held good also for non-agricul- 


35. From a clause of Statute 2 James I., c. 6, we can 
see that certain cloth-makers took upon themselves to 
dictate, in their capacity of justices of the peace, the 
official tariff of wages in their own shops. In Germany, 
especially after the Thirty Years’ War, statutes for keeping 
down wages were general. “The want of servants and labor- 
ers was very troublesome to the landed proprietors in the 
depopulated districts, All villagers were forbidden to let 
rooms to single men and women; all the latter were to be 
reported to the authorities and cast into prison if they were 
unwilling to become servants, even if they were employed 
at any other work, such as sowing seeds for the peasants 
at a daily wage, or even buying and selling corn. (Imperial 
privileges and sanctions for Silesia, I., 25.) For a whole 
century in the decrees of the small German potentates a 
bitter cry goes up again and again about the wicked and 
impertinent rabble that will not reconcile itself to its hard 
lot, will not be content with the legal wage; the individual 
landed proprietors are forbidden to pay more than the 
State had fixed by a tariff. And yet the conditions of serv- 
ice were at times better after the war than 100 years later; 
the farm servants of Silesia had, in 1652, meat twice a 
week, while even in our century, districts are known 
where they have it only three times a year. Further, wages 
after the war were higher than in the following century.” 
(G. Freitag.) 
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tural laborers; still, in 1799, an Act of Parliament 
ordered that the wages of the Scotch miners should 
continue to be regulated by a statute of Elizabeth 
and two Scotch Acts of 166! and 1671. How com- 
pletely in the meantime circumstances had changed, 
is proved by an occurrence unheard of before in 
the English Lower House. In that place, where for 
more than 400 years laws had been made for the 
maximum, beyond which wages absolutely must not 
rise, Whitbread in 1796 proposed a legal minimum 
wage for agricultural laborers. Pitt opposed this, 
but confessed that the “condition of the poor was 
cruel.” Finally, in 1813, the laws for the regulation 
of wages were repealed. They were an absurd 
anomaly, since the capitalist regulated his factory 
by his private legislation, and could by the poor- 
rates make up the wage of the agricultural laborer 
to the indispensable minimum. The provisions of 
the labor statutes as to contracts between master 
and workman, as to giving notice and the like, 
which only allow of a civil action against the 
contract-breaking master, but on the contrary per- 
mit a criminal action against the contract-breaking 
workman, are to this hour (1873) in full force. The 
barbarous laws against trades’ unions fell, in 1825, 
before the threatening bearing of the proletariat. 
Despite this, they fell only in part. Certain beautiful 
fragments of the old statute vanished only in 1859. 
Finally, the Act of Parliament of June 29, 1871, 
made a pretence of removing the last traces of this 
class of legislation by legal recognition of trades’ 
unions. But an Act of Parliament of the same date 
(an act to amend the criminal law relating to 
violence, threats, and molestation), re-established, 
in point of fact, the former state of things in a new 
shape. By this Parliamentary escamotage the means 
which the laborers could use in a strike or lock-out 
were withdrawn from the laws common to all 
citizens, and placed under exceptional penal legis- 
Jation, the interpretation of which fell to the masters 
themselves in their capacity as justices of the peace. 
Two years earlier, the same House of Commons and 
the same Mr. Gladstone, in the well-known straight- 
forward fashion, brought in a bill for the abolition 
of all exceptional penal legislation against the 
working-class. But this was never allowed to go 
beyond the second reading, and the matter was thus 
protracted until at last the “great I¢beral party,” 
by an allegiance with the Tories, found courage to 
turn against the very proletariat that had carried it 
into power. Not content with this treachery, the 
“great Liberal party” allowed the English judges, 
ever complaisant in the service of the ruling classes, 
to dig up again the earlier laws against “conspiracy,” 
and apply them to coalitions of laborers. We see 
that only against its will and under the pressure of 
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the masses did the English Parliament give up the 
laws against strikes and trades’ unions, after it had 
itself, for 500 years, held, with shameless egoism, 
the position of a permanent trades’ union of the 
capitalists against the laborers. 

During the very first storms of the revolution, 
the French bourgeoisie dared to take away from 
the workers the right of association but just ac- 
quired. By a decree of June 14, 1791, they declared 
all coalition of the workers as “an attempt against 
liberty and the declaration of the rights of man,” 
punishable by a fine of 500 livres, together with 
deprivation of the rights of an active citizen for 
one year.” This law which, by means of State com- 
pulsion, confined the struggle between capital and 
labor within limits comfortable for capital, has out- 
lived revolutions and changes of dynasties. Even the 
Reign of Terror left it untouched. It was but quite 
recently struck out of the Penal Code. Nothing is 
more characteristic than the pretext for this bour- 
geois coup d’ état. “Granting,” says Chapelier, the 
reporter of the Select Committee on this law, “that 
wages ought to be a little higher than they are... 
that they ought to be high enough for him that 
receives them, to be free from that state of absolute 
dependence due to the want of the necessaries of 
life, and which is almost that of slavery,” yet the 
workers must not be allowed to come to any under- 
standing about their own interests, nor to act in 
common and thereby lessen their “absolute depend- 
ence, which is almost that of slavery;” because, 
forsooth, in doing this they injure “the freedom of 
their cidevant masters, the present entrepreneurs,” 
and because a coalition against the despotism of 
the quondam masters of the corporations is—guess 
what!—is a restoration of the corporations abol- 
ished by the French constitution.” 
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Now that we have considered the forcible crea- 
tion of a class of outlawed proletarians, the bloody 
discipline that turned them into wage-laborers, the 
disgraceful action of the State which employed 


36. Article I. of this law runs: “L’anéantissement de toute 
espéce de corporations du méme état et profession étant 
l'une des bases fondamentales de la constitution Francaise, 
il est défendu de les rétablir de fait sous quelque prétexte 
et sous quelque forme que ce soit.” Article IV. declares 
that of “des citoyens attachés aux mémes professions, arts 
et métiers prenaient des délibérations, fasaient entre eux 
des conventions tendantes a refuser de concert ou a 
n’accorder qu’A un prix déterminé le secours de leur in- 
dustrie ou de leurs travaux, les dites délibérations et con- 
ventions . . . seront déclarées inconstitutionelles, attenta- 
toires a la liberté et a la declaration des droits de homme, 
etc.;” felony, therefore, as in the old labor-statutes. (‘““Revo- 
Jutions de Paris,” t. HI., p. 523. Paris, 1791.) 

37. Buchez et Roux; “Histoire Parliamentaire,” t. x., 
p. 195. 
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the police to accelerate the accumulation of capital 
by increasing the degree of exploitation of labor, 
the question remains: Whence came the capitalists 
originally? For the expropriation of the agricultural 
population creates, directly, none but great landed 
proprietors. As far, however, as concerns the gen- 
esis of the farmer, we can, so to say, put our hand 
on it, because it is a slow process evolving through 
many centuries. The serfs, as well as the free small 
proprietors, held land under very different tenures, 
and were therefore emancipated under very differ- 
ent economic conditions. In England the first form 
of the farmer is the bailiff, himself a serf. His posi- 
tion is similar to that of the old Roman villicus, only 
in a more limited sphere of action. During the sec- 
ond half of the 14th century he is replaced by a 
farmer, whom the landlord provides with seed, cat- 
tle, and implements. His condition is not very differ- 
eit from that of the peasant. Only he exploits more 
wage-labor. Soon he becomes a métayer, a half- 
farmer. He advances one part of the agricultural 
stock, the landlord the other. The two divide the 
total product in proportions determined by contract. 
This form quickly disappears in England, to give 
place to the farmer proper, who makes his own capi- 
tal breed by employing wage-laborers, and pays a 
part of the surplus-product, in money or in kind, to 
the landlord as rent. So long, during the 15th cen- 
tury, as the independent peasant and the farm- 
laborer working for himself as well as for wages, en- 
riched themselves by their own labor, the circum- 
stances of the farmer, and his field of production, 
were equally mediocre. The agricultural revolution 
which commenced in the last third of the 15th cen- 
tury, and continued during almost the whole of the 
16th (excepting, however, its last decade) , enriched 
him just as speedily as it impoverished the mass of 
the agricultural people.* 

The usurpation of the common lands allowed him 
to augment greatly his stock of cattle, almost with- 
out cost, while they yielded him a richer supply of 
manure for the tillage of the soil. To this was added, 
in the sixteenth century, a very important element. 
At that time the contracts for farms ran for a long 
time, often for ninety-nine years. The progressive 
fall in the value of the precious metals, and there- 
fore of money, brought the farmers golden fruit. 
Apart from all the other circumstances discussed 
above, it lowered wages. A portion of the latter was 
now added to the profits of the farm. The con- 
tinuous rise in the price of corn, wool, meat—in a 


38. Harrison, in his ‘Description of England,” says, “al- 
though peradventure foure pounds of old rent be improved 
to fortie toward the end of his term, if he have not six or 
seven yeares rent lieng by him, fiftie or a hundred pounds, 
yet will the farmer thinke his gaines verie small.” 
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word, of all agricultural produce—swelled the 
money capital of the farmer without any action on 
his part, while the rent he paid (being calculated 
on the old value of money) diminished in reality.” 
Thus they grew rich at the expense both of their 
laborers and their landlords. No wonder, therefore, 
that England, at the end of the sixteenth century, 
had a class of capitalist farmers, rich, considering 
the circumstances of the time.” 


39. On the influence of the depreciation of money in the 
sixteenth century, on the different classes of society, see 
“A Compendious or Briefe Examination of Certayne Or- 
dinary Complaints of Diverse of our Countrymen in these 
our Days.” By W. S., Gentlemen. London, 1581. The dia- 
logue form of this work led people for a long time to 
ascribe it to Shakespeare, and even in 1751 it was pub- 
lished under his name. Its author is William Stafford. In 
one place the knight reasons as follows: 

Knight: “You, my neighbor, the husbandman, you 
Maister Mercer, and you Goodman Cooper, with other 
artificers, may save yourselves metely well. For as much as 
all things are dearer than they were, so much do you 
arise in the pryce of your wares and occupations that ye 
sell agayne. But we have nothing to sell whereby we might 
advance ye price thereof, to countervaile those things that 
we must buy agayne.” In another place the knight asks 
the doctor: ‘I pray you, what be those sorts that ye meane? 
And first, of those that ye thinke should have no losse 
therebye? Doctor: I mean all those that live by buying 
and selling, for as they buy deare, they sell thereafter. 
Knight: What is the next sort that ye say would win by 
it? Doctor: Marry, all such as have takings of fearmes in 
their owne manurance [cultivation] at the old rent, for 
where they pay after the olde rate they sell after the newe— 
that is, they pay for theire lande goode cheape, and sell all 
things growing thereof deare. What sorte is that which ye 
sayde should have greater losse hereby than these men had 
profit? Doctor: It is all noblemen, gentlemen, and all other 
that live either by a stinted rent or stypend, or do not 
manure [cultivation] the ground, or doe occupy no buy- 
ing and selling.” 

40. In France, the régisseur, steward, collector of dues for 
feudal lords during the earlier part of the middle ages, soon 
became an homme d’affaires, who, by extortion, cheating, 
etc., swindled himself into a capitalist. These régisseurs 
themselves were sometimes noblemen. E.g., “C’est li 
compte que messire Jacques de Thoraine, chevalier chaste- 
laine sor Besancon rent és-seigneur tenant les comptes a 
Dijon pour monseigneur le duc et comte de Bourgoigne, 
des rentes appartenant a la dite chastellenie, depuis xxve 
jour de Décembre MCCCLIX jusqu’ au xxviiie jour de 
Décembre MCCCLX. (Alexis Monteil: Histoire des 
Materiaux Manuscrits, etc, p. 244.) Already it is evident 
here how in all spheres of social life the lion’s share falls 
to the middleman. In the economic domain, e.g., financiers, 
stock-exchange speculators, merchants, shopkeepers skim 
the cream; in civil matters, the lawyer fleeces his clients; 
in politics the representative is of more importance than the 
voters, the minister than the sovereign; in religion, God is 
pushed into the background by the “Mediator,” and the 
latter again is shoved back by the priests, the inevitable 
middlemen between the good shepherd and his sheep. In 
France, as in England, the great feudal territories were 
divided into innumerable small homesteads, but under 
conditions incomparably more unfavorable for the people. 
During the fourteenth century arose the farms or terriers. 
Their numbers grew constantly, far beyond 100,000. They 
paid rents varying from 145 to \ of the product, in money 
or in kind. These farm were fiefs, sub-fiefs, etc., according 
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Reaction of the Agricultural Revolution on 
Industry—Creation of the Home Market 
for Industrial Capital 


The expropriation and expulsion of the agricul- 
tural population, intermittent but renewed again 
and again, supplied, as we saw, the town industries 
with a mass of proletarians entirely unconnected 
with the corporate guilds and unfettered by them; 
a fortunate circumstance that makes old A. Ander- 
son (not to be confounded with James Anderson), 
in his “History of Commerce,” believe in the direct 
intervention of Providence. We must still pause a 
moment on this element of primitive accumulation. 
The thinning-out of the independent, self-support- 
ing peasants not only brought about the crowding 
together of the industrial proletariat, in the way 
that Geoffroy Saint Hilaire explained the condensa- 
tion of cosmical matter at one place, by its rarefac- 
tion at another.” In spite of the smaller number of 
its cultivators, the soil brought forth as much or 
more produce after as before, because the revolu- 
tion in the conditions of landed property was ac- 
companied by improved methods of culture, greater 
co-operation, concentration of the means of pro- 
duction, etc., and because not only were the agri- 
cultural wage-laborers put on the strain more in- 
tensely,” but the field of production on which they 
worked for themselves became more and more con- 
tracted. With the setting free of a part of the 
agricultural population, therefore, their former 
means of nourishment were also set free. They 
were now transformed into material elements of 
variable capital. The peasant, expropriated and cast 
adrift, must buy their value in the form of wages, 
from his new master, the industrial capitalist. That 
which holds goods of the means of subsistence holds 
with the raw materials of industry dependent upon 
home agriculture. They were transformed into an 
element of constant capital. Suppose, e.g., a part 
of the Westphalian peasants, who, at the time of 
Frederic II., all span flax, forcibly expropriated and 
hunted from the soil; and the other part, that re- 
mained, turned into day-laborers of large farmers. 
At the same time arise large establishments for flax- 


% 

to the value and extent of the domains, many of them only 
containing a few acres. But these farmers had rights of 
jurisdiction in some degree over the dwellers on the soil; 
there were four grades. The oppression of the agricultural 
population under all these petty tyrants will be understood. 
Monteil says that there were once in France 160,000 judges, 
where to-day 4,000 tribunals, including justices of the peace, 
suffice. 

41. In his “Notions de Philosophie Naturelle.” Paris, 
1838. 

42. A point that Sir James Steuart emphasizes. 
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spinning and weaving, in which the men “set free” 
now work for wages. The flax looks exactly as 
before. Not a fibre of it is changed, but a new social 
soul has popped into its body. It forms now a part 
of the constant capital of the master manufacturer. 
Formerly divided among a number of small pro- 
ducers, who cultivated it themselves, and with their 
families spun it in retail fashion, it is now concen- 
trated in the hand of one capitalist, who sets others 
to spin and weave it for him. The extra labor ex- 
pended in flax-spinning realized itself formerly in 
extra income to numerous peasant families, or 
maybe, in Frederic II.’s time, in taxes pour le roi 
de Prusse. It realizes itself now in profit for a few 
capitalists. The spindles and looms, formerly scat- 
tered over the face of the country, are now crowded 
together in a few great labor-barracks, together with 
the laborers and the raw material. And spindles, 
looms, raw material are now transformed, from 
means of independent existence for the spinners and 
weavers, into means for commanding them and 
sucking out of them unpaid labor.“ One does not 
perceive, when looking at the large manufactories 
and the large farms, that they have originated from 
the throwing into one of many small centres of 
production, and have been built up by the expro- 
priation of many smail independent producers. 
Nevertheless, the popular intuition was not at fault. 
In the time of Mirabeau, the lion of the Revolution, 
the great manufactories were still called manu- 
factures réunies, workshops thrown into one, as we 
speak of fields thrown into one. Says Mirabeau: 
“We are only paying attention to the grand man- 
ufactories, in which hundreds of men work under 
a director, and which are commonly called manu- 
factures réunies. Those where a very large num- 
ber of laborers work, each separately and on his 
own account, are hardly considered; they are placed 
at an infinite distance from the others. This is a 
great error, as the latter alone make a really im- 
portant object of national prosperity. . . . The large 
workshop (manufacture réunie) will enrich pro- 
digiously one or two entrepreneurs but the laborers 
will only be journeymen, paid more or less, and will 
not have any share in the success of the under- 
taking. In the discrete workshop (manufacture 
séparée), on the contrary, no one will become 
rich, but many laborers will be comfortable; the 
saving and the industrious will be able to amass a 
little capital, to put by a little for a birth of a child, 
for an illness, for themselves or their belongings. 
The number of saving and industrious laborers will 


43, “Je permettrai,’’ says the capitalist, ‘“‘que vous avez 
Vhonneur de me servir, 4 condition que vous me donnez le 
peu qui vous reste pour la peine que je prends de vous com- 
mander. (J. J. Rousseau: “Discours sur l’Economie Po- 
litique.”) 


increase, because they will see in good conduct, in 
activity, a means of essentially bettering their con- 
dition, and not of obtaining a small rise of wages 
that can never be of any importance for the future, 
and whose sole result is to place men in the position 
to live a little better, but only from day to day.... 
The large workshops, undertakings of certain pri- 
vate persons who pay laborers from day to day 
to work for their gain, may be able to put these 
private individuals at their ease, but they will never 
be an object worth the attention of governments. 
Discrete workshops, for the most part combined 
with cultivation of small holdings, are the only free 
ones.” The expropriation and eviction of a part of 
the agricultural population not only set free for 
industrial capital, the laborers, their means of sub- 
sistence, and material for labor; it also created the 
home market. 

In fact, the events that transformed the small 
peasants into wage-laborers, and their means of 
subsistence and of labor into material elements of 
capital, created, at the same time, a home-market 
for the latter. Formerly, the peasant family pro- 
duced the means of subsistence and the raw ma- 
terials, which they themselves, for the most part, 
consumed. These raw materials and means of sub- 
sistence have now become commodities; the large 
farmer sells them, he finds his market in manufac- 
tures. Yarn, linen, coarse woolen stuffs—things 
whose raw materials had been within the reach of 
every peasant family, had been spun and woven 
by it for its own use—were now transformed into 
articles of manufacture, to which the country dis- 
tricts at once served for markets. The many scat- 
tered customers, whom stray artisans until now had 
found in the numerous small producers working on 
their own account, concentrate themselves now into 
one great market provided for by industrial capital. 
Thus, hand in hand with the expropriation of the 
self-supporting peasants, with their separation from 
their means of production, goes the destruction of 
rural domestic industry, the process of separation 


44. Mirabeau, ll. c., t. III., pp. 20-109 passim. That 
Mirabeau considers the separate workshops more economic 
and productive than the “combined,” and sees in the latter 
merely artificial exotics under government cultivation, is 
explained by the position at that time of a great part of 
the continental manufactures. 

45. Twenty pounds of wool converted unobtrusively into 
the yearly clothing of a laborer’s family by its own indus- 
try in the intervals of other work, this makes no show; but 
bring it to market, send it to the factory, thence to the 
broker, thence to the dealer and you will have great com- 
mercial operaiions, and nominal capital engaged to the 
amount of twenty times its value. ... The working-class is 
thus emerced to support a wretched factory population, a 
parasitical shop-keeping class, and a fictitious commercial, 
monetary, and financial system. (David Urquhart 
{: “Familiar Words,” p. 120. London, 1858.]) 
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between manufacture and agriculture, And only the 
destruction of rural domestic industry can give the 
internal market of a country that extension and 
consistence which the capitalist mode of production 
requires. Still, the manufacturing period, properly 
so-called, does not succeed in carrying out this 
transformation radically and completely. It will be 
remembered that manufacture, properly so-called, 
conquers but partially the domain of national pro- 
duction, and always rests on the handicrafts of the 
town and the domestic industry of the rural districts 
as its ultimate basis. If it destroys these in one form, 
in particular branches, at certain points, it calls 
them up again elsewhere, because it needs them 
for the preparation of raw material up to a certain 
point. It produces, therefore, a new class of small 
villagers, who, while following the cultivation of the 
soil as an accessory calling, find their chief occupa- 
tion in industrial labor, the products of which they 
sell to the manufacturers directly, or through the 
medium of merchants. This is one, though not the 
chief, cause of a phenomenon which, at first, 
puzzles the student of English history. From the last 
third of the fifteenth century he finds continually 
complaints, only interrupted at certain intervals, 
about the encroachment of capitalist farming in the 
country districts, and the progressive destruction of 
the peasantry. On the other hand, he always finds 
this peasantry turning up again, although in dimin- 
ished number, and always under worse conditions.“ 
The chief reason is: England is at one time chiefly 
a cultivator of corn; at another, chiefly a breeder of 
cattle, in alternate periods, and with these the extent 
of peasant cultivation fluctuates. Modern industry 
alone, and finally, supplies, in machinery, the lasting 
basis of capitalistic agriculture, expropriates rad- 
ically the enormous majority of the agricultural 
population, and completes the separation between 
agriculture and rural domestic industry, whose 
roots—spinning and weaving—it tears up.” It there- 


46. Cromwell’s time forms an exception. So long as the 
Republic lasted, the mass of the English- people of all 
grades rose from the degradation into which they had sunk 
under the Tudors. 

47, Tuckett is aware that the modern woolen industry 
has sprung, with the introduction of machinery, from 
manufacture proper and from the destruction of rural and 
domestic industries. “The plow, the yoke, were ‘the inven- 
tion of the gods, and the occupation of heroes;’ are the 
loom, the spindle, the distaff of less noble parentage? You 
sever the distaff and the plow, the spindle and the yoke, 
and you get factories and poorhouses, credit and panics, 
two hostile nations, agricultural and commercial.” (David 
Urquhart, L c., p. 122.) But now comes Carey, and cries 
out upon England, surely not with unreason, that it is trying 
to turn every other country into a mere agricultural nation, 
whose manufacturer is to be England. He pretends that in 
this way Turkey has been ruined, because “the owners and 
occupants of land have never been permitted by England 
to strengthen themselves by the formation of that natural 


fore, also, for the first time, conquers for industrial 
capital the entire home market. 


Genesis of the Industrial Capitalist 


The genesis of the industrial® capitalist did not 
proceed in such a gradual way as that of the farmer. 
Doubtless many small guild-masters, and yet more 
independent small artisans, or even wage-laborers, 
transformed themselves into small capitalists, and 
(by gradually extending exploitation of wage-labor 
and corresponding accumulation) into full-blown 
capitalists. In the infancy of capitalist production, 
things often happened as in the infancy of medieval 
towns, where the question, which of the escaped 
serfs should be master and which servant, was in 
great part decided by the earlier or later date of 
their flight. The snail’s-pace of this method cor- 
responded in no wise with the commercial require- 
ments of the new world-market that the great 
discoveries of the end of the fifteenth century 
created. But the middle ages had handed down two 
distinct forms of capital, which mature in the most 
different economic social formations, and which, 
before the era of the capitalist mode of production, 
are considered as capital grand méme—usurer’s 
capital and merchant’s capital. 

“At present, all the wealth of society goes first 
into the possession of the capitalist, ... he pays the 
landowner his rent, the laborer his wages, the tax 
and tithe gatherers their claims, and keeps a large, 
indeed the largest, and a continually augmenting, 
share of the annual produce of labor for himself. 
The capitalist may now be said to be the first owner 
of all the wealth of the community, though no law 
has conferred on him the right to this property, 
... this change has been effected by the taking of 
interest on capital, . . . and it is not a little curious 
that all the law-givers of Europe endeavored to 
prevent this by statutes—viz., statutes against usury. 
... The power of the capitalist over all the wealth 
of the country is a complete change in the right of 


alliance between the plow and the loom, the hammer and 
the harrow.” (“The Slave Trade,” p. 125.) According to 
him, Urquhart himself is one of the chief agents in the ruin 
of Turkey, where he had made free trade propaganda in the 
English interest. The best of it is that Carey, a great Russo- 
phile, by the way, wants to prevent the process of separa- 
tion by that very system of protection which accelerates it. 

48. Philanthropic English economists, like Mill, Rogers, 
Goldwin, Smith, Fawcett, etc., and liberal manufacturers 
like John Bright & Co., ask the English landed proprietors, 
as God asked Cain after Abel, Where are our thousands of 
Freeholders gone? But where do you come from, then? 
From the destruction of those Freeholders. Why don’t you 
ask, further, where are the independent weavers, spinners, 
and artisans gone? 

49. Industrial here in contradistinction to agricultural. In 
the ‘“‘categoric” sense the farmer is an industrial capitalist 
as much as the manufacturer. 
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property; and by what law, or series of laws, was 
it affected?” The author should have remembered 
that revolutions are not made by laws. 

The money capital formed by means of usury 
and commerce was prevented from turning into 
industrial capital in the country by the feudal con- 
stitution, in the towns by the guild organization.” 
These fetters vanished with the dissolution of feudal 
society, with the expropriation and partial eviction 
of the country population. The new manufactures 
were established at seaports or at inland points be- 
yond the control of the old municipalities and their 
guilds. Hence, in England, an embittered struggle 
of the corporate towns against these new industrial 
nurseries. 

The discovery of gold and silver in America, the 
extirpation, enslavement, and entombment in mines 
of the aboriginal population, the beginning of the 
conquest and looting of the East Indies, the turning 
of Africa into a warren for the commercial hunting 
of black-skins, signalized the rosy dawn of the era 
of capitalist production. These idyllic proceedings 
are the chief momenta of primitive accumulation. 
On their heels treads the commercial war of the 
European nations, with the globe for a theatre. It 
begins with the revolt of the Netherlands from 
Spain, assumes giant dimensions in England’s anti- 
Jacobin war, and is still going on in the opium wars 
against China, etc. 

The different momenta of primitive accumulation 
distribute themselves now more or less in chron- 
ological order, particularly over Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, France, and England. In England, at the 
end of the 17th century, they arrive at a systematical 
combination, embracing the colonies, the national 
debt, the modern mode of taxation, and the pro- 
tectionist system. These methods depend in part on 
brute force—e.g., the colonial system. But they all 
employ the power of the State—the concentrated 
and organized force of society—to hasten, hot- 
house fashion, the process of transformation of the 
feudal mode of production into the capitalist mode, 
and to shorten the transition. Force is the midwife 
of every old society pregnant with a new one. It 
is itself an economic power. 

Of the Christian colonial system, W. Howitt, a 
man who makes a specialty of Christianity, says: 
“The barbarities and desperate outrages of the so- 
called Christian race, thoroughout every region of 
the world, and upon every people they have been 


50. “The Natural and Artificial Rights of Property Con- 
trasted,” pp. 98, 99. London, 1832. Author of the anony- 
mous work: “Th. Hodgskin.” 

51. Even as late as 1794 the small cloth-makers of Leeds 
sent a deputation to Parliament with a petition for a law 
to forbid any merchant from becoming a manufacturer. 
(Dr. Aikin [: “Description of the country from thirty to 
forty miles round Manchester.” London, 1795.]) 
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able to subdue, are not to be paralleled by those of 
any other race, however fierce, however untaught, 
and however reckless of mercy and of shame, in any 
age of the earth.” The history of the colonial ad- 
ministration of Holland—and Holland was the head 
capitalistic nation of the 17th century—“is one of 
the most extraordinary relations of treachery, brib- 
ery, massacre, and meanness.” Nothing is more 
characteristic than their system of stealing men to 
get slaves for Java. The men stealers were trained 
for this purpose. The thief, the interpreter, and the 
seller were the chief agents in this trade, native 
princes the chief sellers. The young people stolen 
were thrown into the secret dungeons of Celebes 
until they were ready for sending to the slave-ships. 
An official report says: “This one town of Macassar, 
e.g., 18 full of secret prisons, one more horrible than 
the other, crammed with unfortunates, victims of 
greed and tyranny, fettered in chains, forcibly torn 
from their families.” To secure Malacca, the Dutch 
corrupted the Portuguese governor. He let them 
into the town in 1641. They hurried at once to his 
house and assassinated him to “abstain” from the 
payment of £21,875, the price of his treason. 
Wherever they set foot, devastation and depopula- 
tion followed. Banjuwangi, a province of Java, in 
1750 numbered over 80,000 inhabitants; in 1811, 
only 18,000. Sweet commerce! 

The English East India Company, as is well 
known, obtained, besides the political rule in India, 
the exclusive monopoly of the tea trade as well as of 
the Chinese trade in general, and of the transport 
of goods to and from Europe. But the coasting trade 
of India and between the islands, as well as the in- 
ternal trade of India, were the monopoly of the 
higher employés of the company. The monopolies 
of salt, opium, betel, and other commodities were 
inexhaustible mines of wealth. The employés them- 
selves fixed the price, and plundered at will the un- 
happy Hindus. The Governor-General took part in 
this private traffic. His favorites received contracts 
under conditions whereby they, cleverer than the 
alchemists, made gold out of nothing. Great for- 
tunes sprang up like mushrooms in a day; primitive 
accumulation went on without the advance of a 
shilling. The trial of Warren Hastings swarms with 
such cases. Here is an instance: A contract for 


52. William Howitt, ‘Colonization and Christianity, A 
Popular History of the Treatment of the Natives by the 
Europeans in All Their Colonies,” p. 9. London, 1883. On 
the treatment of the slaves there is a good compilation in 
Charles Comte, “Traité de la Législation,” 3me éd., Brux- 
elles, 1837. This subject one must study in detail to see what 
the bourgeoisie makes of itself and of the laborer wher- 
ever it can, without restraint, model the world after its 
own image. 

53. Thomas Stamford Raffles, late Lieut.-Gov. of that 
island, “History of Java and Its Dependencies.” London, 
1817. 
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opium was given to a certain Sullivan at the moment 
of his departure on an official mission to a part of 
India far removed from the opium district. Sullivan 
sold his contract to one Binn for £40,000. Binn 
sold it the same day for £60,000; and the ultimate 
purchaser who carried out the contract declared 
that, after all, he realized an enormous gain. Ac- 
cording to one of the lists laid before Parliament, 
the company and its employés, from 1757-1766, 
got £6,000,000 from the Indians as gifts. Between 
1769 and 1770 the English manufactured a famine 
by buying up all the rice and refusing to sell it again 
except at fabulous prices.” 

The treatment of the aborigines was, naturally, 
most frightful in plantation colonies destined for 
export trade only, such as the West Indies, and in 
rich and well-populated countries, such as Mexico 
and India, that were given over to plunder. But, even 
in the colonies properly so-called, the Christian 
character of primitive accumulation did not belie 
itself. Those sober virtuosi of Protestantism, the 
Puritans of New England, in 1703, by decrees of 
their Assembly, set a premium of £40 on every In- 
dian scalp and every captured redskin; in 1720, a 
premium of £100 on every scalp; in 1744, after 
Massachusetts Bay had proclaimed a certain tribe 
as rebels, the following prices—for a male scalp of 
12 years and upward, £100 (new currency), fora 
male prisoner £105, for women and children pris- 
oners £50, for scalps of women and children £50, 
Some decades later, the colonial system took its 
revenge on the descendants of the pious pilgrim 
fathers, who had grown seditious in the meantime. 
At English instigation, and for English pay, they 
were tomahawked by redskins. The British Parlia- 
ment proclaimed bloodhounds and scalping as 
“means that God and Nature had given into its 
hand.” 

The colonial system ripened, like a hot-house, 
trade and navigation. The “societies Monopolia” of 
Luther were powerful levers for concentration of 
capital. The colonies secured a market for the bud- 
ding manufactures, and, through the monopoly of 
the market, an increased accumulation. The treas- 
ures captured outside Europe by undisguised loot- 
ing, enslavement, and murder, floated back to the 
mother country, and were there turned into capital. 
Holland, which first fully developed the colonial 
system, in 1648 stood already in the acme of its 
commercial greatness. It was “in almost exclusive 
possession of the East Indian trade and the com- 
merce between the south-east and north-west of 


54. In the year 1866 more than a million Hindus died of 
hunger in the province of Orissa alone. Nevertheless, the 
attempt was made to enrich the Indian treasury by the 
prices at which the necessaries of life were sold to the starv- 
ing people. 
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Europe. Its fisheries, marine, manufactures, sur- 
passed those of any other country. The total capital 
of the republic was probably more important than 
that of all the rest of Europe put together.” Gillich 
forgets to add that, by 1648, the people of Holland 
were more overworked, poorer, and more brutally 
oppressed than those of all the rest of Europe put 
together. 

To-day, industrial supremacy implies commer- 
cial supremacy. In the period of manufacture, prop- 
erly so-called, it is, on the other hand, the commer- 
cial supremacy that gives industrial predominance. 
Hence the preponderant role that the colonial sys- 
tem plays at that time. It was “the strange god” who 
perched himself on the altar, cheek by jowl with the 
old gods of Europe, and one fine day, with a shove 
and kick, chucked them all of a heap. It proclaimed 
surplus-value making as the sole end and aim of 
humanity. 

The system of public credit, i.e., of national debts, 
whose origin we discover in Genoa and Venice as 
early as the middle ages, took possession of Europe 
generally during the manufacturing period. The 
colonial system with its maritime trade and com- 
mercial wars served as a forcing-house for it. Thus 
it first took root in Holland. National debts, i.e., the 
alienation of the state—whether despotic, constitu- 
tional, or republican—marked with its stamp the 
capitalistic era. The only part of the so-called na- 
tional wealth that actually enters into the collective 
possessions of modern peoples is—their national 
debt.® Hence, as a necessary consequence, the mod- 
ern doctrine that a nation becomes the richer the 
more deeply it is in debt. Public credit becomes the 
credo of capital. And with the rise of national debt- 
making, want of faith in the national debt takes the 
place of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
which may not be forgiven. 

The public debt becomes one of the most power- 
ful levers of primitive accumulation. As with the 
stroke of an enchanter’s wand, it endows barren 
money with the power of breeding and thus turns it 
into capital, without the necessity of its exposing 
itself to the troubles and risks inseparable from its 
employment in industry or even in usury. The State- 
creditors actually give nothing away, for the sum 
lent is transformed into public bonds, easily nego- 
tiable, which go on functioning in their hands just 
as so much hard cash would. But furthér, apart from 
the class of lazy annuitants thus created, and from 
the improvised wealth of the financiers—middle- 
men between the government and the nation—as 
also apart from the tax-farmers, merchants, private 
manufacturers, to whom a good part of every na- 


55. William Cobbett remarks that in England all public 
institutions are designated “royal; as compensation for 
this, however, there is the ‘‘national” debt. 
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tional loan renders the service of a capital fallen 
from heaven—the national debt has given rise to 
joint-stock companies, to dealings in negotiable ef- 
fects of all kinds, and to agiotage, in a word, to 
stock-exchange gambling and the modern bank- 
ocracy. 

At their birth the great banks, decorated with 
national titles, were only associations of private 
speculators, who placed themselves by the side of 
governments, and, thanks to the privileges they re- 
ceived, were in a position to advance money to the 
State. Hence the accumulation of the national debt 
has no more infallible measure than the successive 
rise in the stock of these banks, whose full develop- 
ment dates from the founding of the Bank of Eng- 
land in 1694. The Bank of England began with lend- 
ing its money to the Government at 8 per cent.; at 
the same time it was empowered by Parliament to 
coin money out of the same capital, by lending it 
again to the public in the form of bank-notes. It 
was allowed to use these notes for discounting bills, 
making advances on commodities, and for buying 
the precious metals. It was not long ere this credit- 
money, made by the bank itself, became the coin in 
which the Bank of England made its loans to the 
State, and paid, on account of the State, the interest 
on the public debt. It was not enough that the bank 
gave with one hand and took back more with the 
other; it remained, even while receiving, the eternal 
creditor of the nation down to the last shilling ad- 
vanced. Gradually it became inevitably the recep- 
tacle of the metallic hoard of the country, and the 
centre of gravity of all commercial credit. What 
effect was produced on their contemporaries by the 
sudden uprising of this brood of bankocrats, finan- 
ciers, rentiers, brokers, stock-jobbers, etc., is proved 
by the writings of that time, e.g., by Bolingbroke’s.” 

With the national debt arose an international 
credit system, which often conceals one of the 
sources of primitive accumulation in this or that 
people. Thus the villainies of the Venetian thieving 
system formed one of the secret bases of the capital- 
wealth of Holland, to whom Venice in her deca- 
dence lent large sums of money. So also was it with 
Holland and England. By the beginning of the 18th 
century the Dutch manufactures were far out- 
stripped. Holland had ceased to be the nation pre- 
ponderant in commerce and industry. One of its 
main lines of business, therefore, from 1701—1776, 
is the lending out of enormous amounts of capital, 
especially to its great rival England. The same thing 
is going on to-day between England and the United 
States. A great deal of capital, which appears to- 


56. “Si les Tartares inondaient l'Europe aujourd’hui, il 
faudrait bein des affaires pour leur faire entendre ce que 
c’est qu’un financier parmi nous.” Montesquieu: Esprit des 
lois, t. iv., p. 33, ed. Londres, 1769. 


day in the United States without any certificate of 
birth, was yesterday, in England, the capitalized 
blood of children. 

As the national debt finds its support in the pub- 
lic revenue, which must cover the yearly payments 
for interest, etc., the modern system of taxation was 
the necessary complement of the system of national 
loans. The loans enable the government to meet ex- 
traordinary expenses, without the tax-payers feeling 
it immediately, but they necessitate, as a conse- 
quence, increased taxes. On the other hand, the 
raising of taxation caused by the accumulation of 
debts contracted one after another, compels the 
government always to have recourse to new loans 
for new extraordinary expenses. Modern fiscality, 
whose pivot is formed by taxes on the most neces- 
sary means of subsistence (thereby increasing their 
price), thus contains within itself the germ of auto- 
matic progression. Over-taxation is not an incident, 
but rather a principle. In Holland, therefore, 
where this system was first inaugurated, the great 
patriot, De Witt, has in his “Maxims” extolled it as 
the best system for making the wage-laborer sub- 
missive, frugal, industrious, and overburdened with 
labor. The destructive influence that it exercises on 
the condition of the wage-laborer concerns us less 
however, here, than the forcible expropriation re- 
sulting from it, of peasants, artisans, and in a word, 
all elements of the lower middle-class. On this there 
are not two opinions, even among the bourgeois 
economists. Its expropriating efficacy is still further 
heightened by the system of protection, which forms 
one of its integral parts. 

The great part that the public debt, and the fiscal 
system corresponding with it, has played in the capi- 
talization of wealth and the expropriation of the 
masses, has led many writers, like Cobbett, Double- 
day, and others, to seek in this, incorrectly, the fun- 
damental cause of the misery of the modern peoples. 

The system of protection was an artificial means 
of manufacturing manufacturers, of expropriating 
independent laborers, of capitalizing the national 
means of production and subsistence, of forcibly 
abbreviating the transition from the medieval to 
the modern mode of production. The European 
States tore one another to pieces about the patent 
of this invention, and, once entered into the service 
of the surplus-value makers, did not merely lay 
under contribution in the pursuit of this purpose 
their own people, indirectly through protective du- 
ties, directly through export premiums. They also 
forcibly rooted out, in their dependent countries, all 
industry, as, e.g., England did with the Irish woolen 
manufacture. On the continent of Europe, after 
Colbert’s example, the process was much simplified. 
The primitive industrial capital, here, came in part 
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directly out of the State treasury. “Why,” cries 
Mirabeau, “why go so far to seek the cause of the 
manufacturing glory of Saxony before the war? 
180,000,000 of debts contracted by the sover- 
elens!”* 

‘Colonial system, public debts, heavy taxes, pro- 
tection, commercial wars, etc., these children of the 
true manufacturing period, increase gigantically 
during the infancy of modern industry. The birth of 
the latter is heralded by a great slaughter of the in- 
nocents. Like the royal navy, the factories were re- 
cruited by means of the press-gang. Blasé as Sir 
F. M. Eden is as to the horrors of the expropriation 
of the agricultural population from the soil, from 
the last third of the 15th century to his own time; 
with all the self-satisfaction with which he rejoices 
in this process, “essential” for establishing capital- 
istic agriculture and “the due proportion between 
arable and pasture land’”—-he does not show, how- 
ever, the same economic insight in respect to the 
necessity of child-stealing and child-slavery for the 
transformation of manufacturing exploitation into 
factory exploitation, and the establishment of the 
“true relation” between capital and labor-power. 
He says: “It may, perhaps, be worthy the attention 
of the public to consider whether any manufacture 
which, in order to be carried on successfully, re- 
quires that cottages and workhouses should be ran- 
sacked for poor children; that they should be em- 
ployed by turns during the greater part of the night, 
and robbed of that rest which, though indispensable 
to all, is most required by the young; and that num- 
bers of both sexes, of different ages and dispositions, 
should be collected together in such a manner that 
the contagion of example cannot but lead to pro- 
fligacy and debauchery—will add to the sum of in- 
dividual or national felicity.”™ 

“In the counties of Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, 
and more particularly in Lancashire,” says Fielden, 
“the newly-invented machinery was used in large 
factories built on the sides of streams capable of 
turning the water-wheel. Thousands of hands were 
suddenly required in these places, remote from 
towns; and Lancashire, in particular, being, till then, 
comparatively thinly populated and barren, a popu- 
lation was all that she now wanted. The small and 
nimble fingers of little children being, by very far, 
the most in request, the custom instantly sprang up 
of procuring apprentices from the different parish 
workhouses of London, Birmingham, and else- 
where. Many, many thousands of these little hap- 
less creatures were sent down into the north, being 
from the age of 7 to the age of 13 or 14 years old. 
The custom was for the master to clothe his appren- 


57. Mirabeau, |. c., t. VI., p. 101. 
58. Eden, l.c., Vol. I., Book II., Ch. I., p 421. 
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tices and to feed and lodge them in an “apprentice 
house” near the factory. Overseers were appointed 
to see to the works, whose interest it was to work the 
children to the utmost because their pay was in pro- 
portion to the quantity of work that they could ex- 
act. Cruelty was, of course, the consequence. ... In 
many of the manufacturing districts, but particular- 
ly, Lam afraid, in the guilty county to which I belong 
[Lancashire], cruelties the most heartrending were 
practiced upon the unoffending and friendless crea- 
tures who were thus consigned to the charge of mas- 
ter manufacturers. They were harassed to the brink 
of death by excess of labor; . . . were flogged, fet- 
tered, and tortured in the most exquisite refinement 
of cruelty; ... they were in many cases starved to 
the bone while flogged to their work; and. . . even, 
in some instances, .. . were driven to commit sui- 
cide. . . . The beautiful and romantic valleys of 
Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, and Lancashire, se- 
cluded from the public eye, became the dismal solli- 
tudes of torture and of many a murder. The profits 
of manufactures were enormous; but this only 
whetted the appetite that it should have satisfied, 
and, therefore, the manufacturers had recourse to 
an expedient that seemed to secure to them those 
profits without any possibility of limit: they began 
the practice of what is termed “night-working”— 
that is, having tired one set of hands by working 
them throughout the day, they had another set ready 
to go on working throughout the night, the day-set 
getting into the beds that the night-set had just 
quitted, and, in their turn again, the night-set get- 
ting into the beds that the day-set quitted in the 
morning. It is common tradition in Lancashire that 
the beds never get cold.”” 


59. John Fielden [: “The Curse of the Factory System,” 
pp. 5, 6. London, 1836.] On the Earlier Infamies of 
the Factory System, cf. Dr. Aikin (1795), l. c., p. 219, 
and Gisborne, ‘Enquiry into the Duties of Men,” Vol. IL., 
1795. 

When the steam-engine transplanted the factories 
from the country waterfalls to the middle of towns, the 
“abstemious” surplus-value maker found the child material 
ready to his hand without being forced to seek slaves from 
the workhouses. When Sir R. Peel, father of the “minister 
of plausibility,” brought in his bill for the protection of chil- 
dren, in 1815, Francis Horner, lumen of the Bullion Com- 
mittee and intimate friend of Ricardo, said in the House 
of Commons: “It is notorious that, with a bankrupt’s effects, 
a gang, if he might use the word, of these children had been 
put up to sale, and were advertised publicly as part of 
the property. A most atrocious instance had been brought 
before the Court of King’s Bench two years before, in 
which a number of these boys, apprenticed by a parish in 
London to one manufacturer, had been transferred to an- 
other, and had been found by some benevolent persons in 
a state of absolute famine. Another case more horrible had 
come to his knowledge while on a [Parliamentary] Com- 
mittee; ... that, not many years ago, an agreement had been 
made between a London parish and a Lancashire manu- 
facturer, by which it was stipulated that, with every twenty 
sound children, one idiot should be taken.” 
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With the development of capitalist production 
during the manufacturing period, the public opinion 
of Europe had lost the last remnant of shame and 
conscience. The nations bragged cynically of every 
infamy that served them as a means to capitalistic 
accumulation. Read, e.g., the naive “Annals of 
Commerce” of the worthy A. Anderson. Here it is 
trumpeted forth as a triumph of English statecraft 
that, at the Peace of Utrecht, England extorted 
from the Spaniards by the Asiento Treaty the privi- 
lege of being allowed to ply the negro trade, until 
then only carried on between Africa and the English 
West Indies, between Africa and Spanish America 
as well. England thereby acquired the right of 
supplying Spanish America, until 1743, with 4,800 
negroes yearly. This threw, at the same time, an 
official cloak over British smuggling. Liverpool 
waxed fat on the slave-trade. This was its method 
of primitive accumulation. And, even to the present 
day, Liverpool “respectability” is the Pindar of the 
slave-trade which—compare the work of Aikin 
(1795) already quoted—‘“has coincided with that 
spirit of bold adventure which has characterized 
the trade of Liverpool, and rapidly carried it to its 
present state of prosperity; has occasioned vast em- 
ployment for shipping and sailors, and greatly aug- 
mented the demand for the manufactures of the 
country” (p. 339). Liverpool employed in the slave- 
trade, in 1730, 15 ships; in 1751, 53; in 1760, 74; in 
1770, 96; and, in 1792, 132. 

While the cotton industry introduced child slav- 
ery in England, it gave in the United States a stim- 
ulus to the transformation of the earlier, more or 
less patriarchal, slavery into a system of commer- 
cial exploitation. In fact, the veiled slavery of the 
wage-workers in Europe needed, for its pedestal, 
slavery pure and simple in the new world.” 

Tantae molis erat, to establish the “eternal laws 
of Nature” of the capitalist mode of production; 
to complete the process of separation between la- 
borers and conditions of labor; to transform, at one 
pole, the social means of production and subsistence 
into capital, at the opposite pole, the mass of the 
population into wage-laborers—into “free laboring 
poor”—that artificial product of modern society." 


—— 


60. In 1790, there were in the English West Indies ten 
slaves for one free man; in the French, fourteen for one; in 
the Dutch, twenty-three for one. (Henry Brougham, ‘An 
Inquiry into the Colonial Policy of the European Powers, 
Vol. II., p. 74. Edin., 1803.) ; 

61. The phrase “laboring poor” is found in English legis- 
lation from the moment when the class of wage-laborers 
becomes noticeable. This term is used in opposition, on the 
one hand, to the “idle poor,” beggars, etc.; on the other, 
to those laborers who, pigeons not yet plucked, are still 
possessors of their own means of labor. From the Statute 
Book it passed into political economy, and was handed 
down by Culpeper, J. Child, etc., to Adam Smith and Eden. 
After this, one can judge of the good faith of the “execrable 
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If money, according to Augier,” “comes into the 
world with a congenital blood-stain on one cheek,” 
capital comes dripping from head to foot, from 
every pore, with blood and dirt.” 


Historical Tendency of Capitalist 
Accumulation 


What does the primitive accumulation of capital 
——i. e., its historical genesis—tresolve itself into? In 
so far as it is not immediate transformation of 
slaves and serfs into wage-laborers, and therefore 
a mere change of form, it only means the expro- 
priation of the immediate producers—i. e., the dis- 
solution of private property based on the labor of 
its owner. Private property, as the antithesis to so- 
cial, collective property, exists only where the 
means of labor and the external conditions of labor 
belong to private individuals. But according as 
these private individuals are laborers or not labor- 
ers, private property has a different character. The 
numberless shades that it at first sight presents cor- 
respond to the intermediate stages lying between 
these two extremes. The private property of the 
laborer in his means of production is the founda- 
tion of petty industry, whether agricultural, manu- 


political cant-monger,” Edmund Burke, when he called the 
expression “laboring poor” “execrable political cant.” This 
sycophant, who, in the pay of the English oligarchy, played 
the romantic laudator temporis acti against the French 
Revolution, just as, in the pay of the North American 
colonies at the beginning of the American troubles, he had 
played the Liberal against the English oligarchy, was an out 
and out vulgar bourgeois. “The laws of commerce are the 
laws of Nature, and therefore the laws of God.” (E. Burke 
[: “Thoughts and Details on Scarcity,” pp. 31, 32. London, 
1800.]) No wonder that, true to the laws of God and of 
Nature, he always sold himself in the best market. 

A very good portrait of this Edmund Burke, during his 
Liberal time, is to be found in the writings of the Rev. Mr. 
Tucker. Tucker was a parson and a Tory, but, for the rest, 
an honorable man and a competent political economist. 
In face of the infamous cowardice of character that reigns 
to-day, and believes most devoutly in “the laws of com- 
merce,” it is our bounden duty again and again to brand 
the Burkes, who only differ from their successors in one 
thing, talent. 

62. Marie Augier, “Du Crédit Public.” Paris, 1842. 

63. “Capital is said by a Quarterly Reviewer to fly turbu- 
lence and strife and to be timid, which is very true; but this 
is very incompletely stating the question. Capital eschews 
no profit, or very small profit, just as Nature was formerly 
said to abhor a vacuum. With adequate prcfit, capital is 
very bold. A certain 10 per cent. will insure its employ- 
ment anywhere. 20 per cent. certain, will produce eager- 
ness; 50 per cent., posilive audacity; 100 per cent. will make 
it ready to trample on all human laws; 300 per cent., and 
there is not a crime at which it will scruple, nor a risk it will 
not run, even to the chance of its owner being hanged. If 
turbulence and strife will bring a profit, it will freely en- 
courage both. Smuggling and the slave-trade have amply 
proved all that is here stated.” (P. J. Dunning [: ‘Trades’ 
Unions and Strikes,” p. 35. London, 1860.]) 
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facturing, or both. Petty industry again, is an es- 
sential condition for the development of social pro- 
duction and of the free individuality of the laborer 
himself. Of course, this petty mode of production 
exists also under slavery, serfdom, and other states 
of dependence. But it flourishes, it lets loose its 
whole energy, it attains its adequate classical form, 
only where the laborer is the private owner of his 
own means of labor set in action by himself—the 
peasant of the land which he cultivates, the artisan 
of the tool which he handles as a virtuoso. This 
mode of production pre-supposes parceling of the 
soil, and scattering of the other means of produc- 
tion. As it excludes the concentration of these 
means of production, so also it excludes co-opera- 
tion, division of labor within each separate process 
of production, the control over, and the productive 
application of the forces of nature by society, and 
the free development of the social productive pow- 
ers. It is compatible only with a system of produc- 
tion, and a society, moving within narrow and more 
or less primitive bounds. To perpetuate it would be, 
as Pecqueur rightly says, “to decree universal medi- 
ocrity.” At a certain stage of development it brings 
forth the material agencies for its own dissolution. 
From that moment new forces and new passions 
spring up in the bosom of society; but the old social 
organization fetters them and keeps them down. It 
must be annihilated; it is annihilated. Its annihila- 
tion, the transformation of the individualized and 
scattered means of production into socially con- 
centrated ones, of the pigmy property of the many 
into the huge property of the few; the expropria- 
tion of the great mass of the people from the soil, 
from the means of subsistence, and from the means 
of labor; this fearful and painful expropriation of 
the mass of the people forms the prelude to the 
history of capital. It comprises a series of forcible 
methods, of which we have passed in review only 
those that have been epoch-making as methods of 
the primitive accumulation of capital. The expro- 
priation of the immediate producers was accom- 
plished with merciless Vandalism, and under the 
stimulus of passions the most infamous, the most 
sordid, the pettiest, the most meanly odious. Self- 
earned private property, that is based, so to say, on 
the fusing together of the isolated, independent 
laboring individual with the conditions of his labor, 
is supplanted by capitalistic private property, which 
rests on exploitation of the nominally free labor of 
others 7. e.—on wage-labor.™ 

As soon as this process of transformation has 
sufficiently decomposed the old society from top to 


64. “Nous sommes dans une condition tout-a-fait nouv- 
elle de la société . . . nous tendons a4 séparer toute espéce 
de propriété d’avec toute espéce de travail.” (Sismondi: 
Nouveaux Principes de l’Econ. Polit., t. II., p. 434.) 
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bottom; as soon as the laborers are turned into pro- 
letarians, their means of labor into capital; as soon 
as the capitalist mode of production stands on its 
own feet; then the further socialization of labor 
and further transformation of the land and other 
means of production into socially exploited and, 
therefore, common means of production, as well 
as the further expropriation of private proprietors, 
take a new form. That which is now to be expro- 
priated is no longer the laborer working for himself, 
but the capitalist exploiting many laborers. This ex- 
propriation is accomplished by the action of the 
immanent laws of capitalistic production itself, by 
the centralization of capital. One capitalist always 
kills many. Hand in hand with this centralization, 
or this expropriation of many capitalists by few, 
develop, on an ever extending scale, the co-opera- 
tive form of the labor process, the conscious 
technical application of ‘science, the methodical 
cultivation of the soil, the transformation of the 
instruments of labor into instruments of labor only 
usable in common, the economizing of all means of 
production by their use as the means of production 
of combined, socialized labor, the entanglement of 
all peoples in the net of the world-market, and with 
this, the international character of the capitalistic 
regime. Along with the constantly diminishing num- 
ber of the magnates of capital, who usurp and mo- 
nopolize all advantages of this process of transfor- 
mation, grows the mass of misery, oppression, 
slavery, degradation, exploitation; but with this too 
grows the revolt of the working-class, a class always 
increasing in numbers, and disciplined, united, or- 
ganized by the very mechanism of the process of 
capitalist production itself. The monopoly of capital 
becomes a fetter upon the mode of production, 
which has sprung up and flourished along with, and 
under it. Centralization of the means of production 
and socialization of labor at last reach a point 
where they become incompatible with their cap- 
italist integument. This integument is burst asunder. 
The knell of capitalist private property sounds. The 
expropriators are expropriated. 

The capitalist mode of appropriation, the result 
of the capitalist mode of production, produces cap- 
italist private property. This is the first negation of 
individual private property, as founded on the labor 
of the proprietor. But capitalist production begets, 
with the inexorability of a law of Natbre, its own 
negation. It is the negation of negation. This does 
not re-establish private property for the producer, 
but gives him individual property based on the ac- 
quisitions of the capitalist era; i. e—on co-operation 
and the possession in common of the land and of the 
means of production. 

The transformation of scattered private property, 
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arising from individual labor, into capitalist private 
property is, naturally, a process, incomparably more 
protracted, violent and difficult than the transfor- 
mation of capitalistic private property, already 
practically resting on socialized production, into 
socialized property. In the former case we had the 
expropriation of the mass of the people by a few 
usurpers; in the latter we have the expropriation of 
a few usurpers by the mass of the people.” 


The Modern Theory of Colonization 


Political economy confuses on principle two very 
different kinds of private property, of which one 
rests on the producers’ own labor, the other on the 
employment of the labor of others. It forgets that 
the latter not only is the direct antithesis of the 
former, but absolutely grows on its tomb only. In 
Western Europe, the home of political economy, 
the process of primitive accumulation is more or 
less accomplished. Here the capitalist régime has 
either directly conquered the whole domain of na- 
tional production, or, where economic conditions 
are less developed, it, at least, indirectly controls 
those strata of society which, though belonging to 
the antiquated mode of production, continue to ex- 
ist side by side with it in gradual decay. To this 
ready-made world of capital, the political econo- 
mist applies the notions of law and of property in- 
herited from a pre-capitalistic world with all the 
more anxious Zeal and all the greater unction, the 
more loudly the facts cry out in the face of his 
ideology. It is otherwise in the colonies.” There the 
capitalist régime everywhere comes into collision 
with the resistance of the producer, who, as owner 


65. The advance of industry, whose involuntary promoter 
is the bourgeoisie, replaces the isolation of the laborers, due 
to competition, by their revolutionary combination, due 
to association. The development of modern industry, there- 
fore, cuts from under its feet the very foundation on which 
the bourgeoisie produces and appropriates products. What 
the bourgeoisie therefore produces, above all, are its own 
grave-diggers. Its fall and the victory of the proletariat are 
equally inevitable. . . . Of all the classes that stand face to 
face with the bourgeoisie to-day, the proletariat alone is 
a really revolutionary class. The other classes perish and 
disappear in the face of modern industry, the proletariat is 
its special and essential product. . . . The lower middle 
classes, the small manufacturers, the shopkeepers, the arti- 
san, the peasant, all these fight against the bourgeoisie, to 
save from extinction their existence as fractions of the 
middle class . . . they are reactionary, for they try to roll 
back the wheel of history. Kar] Marx and Frederick Engels: 
“Manifest der Kommunistischen Partei,” pp. 9, 11. London. 
1847. 

66. We treat here of real colonies, virgin soils, colonized 
by free immigrants. The United States are, speaking eco- 
nomically, still only a colony of Europe. Besides, to this 
category belong also such old plantations as those in which 
the abolition of slavery has completely altered the earlier 
conditions. 
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of his own conditions of labor, employs that labor 
to enrich himself, instead of the capitalist. The con- 
tradiction of these two diametrically opposed eco- 
nomic systems manifests itself here practically in a 
struggle between them. Where the capitalist has at 
his back the power of the mother-country, he tries 
to clear out of his way by force, the modes of pro- 
duction and appropriation, based on his indepen- 
dent labor of the producer. The same interest, which 
compels the sycophant of capital, the political econ- 
omist, in the mother-country, to proclaim the theo- 
retical identity of the capitalist mode of production 
with its contrary, that same interest compels him in 
the colonies to make a clean breast of it, and to pro- 
claim aloud the antagonism of the two modes of 
production. To this end he proves how the develop- 
ment of the social productive power of labor, co- 
operation, division of labor, use of machinery on a 
large scale, etc., are impossible without the expro- 
priation of the laborers, and the corresponding 
transformation of their means of production into 
capital. In the interest of the so-called national 
wealth, he seeks for artificial means to insure the 
poverty of the people. Here his apologetic armor 
crumbles off, bit by bit, like rotten touchwood. It 
is the great merit of E. G. Wakefield to have dis- 
covered, not anything new about the colonies, but 
to have discovered in the colonies the truth as to the 
conditions of capitalist production in the mother- 
country. As the system of protection at its origin” 
attempted to manufacture capitalists artificially in 
the mother-country, so Wakefield’s colonization 
theory, which England tried for a time to enforce 
by Acts of Parliament, attempted to effect the man- 
ufacture of wage-workers in the colonies. This he 
calls “systematic colonization.” 

First of all, Wakefield discovered that in the colo- 
nies, property in money, means of subsistence, ma- 
chines, and other means of production, do not as yet 
stamp a man as a Capitalist if there be wanting the 
correlative—the wage-worker, the other man who 
is compelled to sell himself of his own free-will. He 
discovered that capital is not a thing, but a social re- 
lation between persons established by the instru- 
mentality of things.” Mr. Peel, he moans, took with 
him from England to Swan River, West Australia, 
means of subsistence and of production to the 


67. Later, it became a temporary necessity in the inter- 
national competitive struggle. But, whatever its motive, the 
consequences remain the same. 

68. A negro is a negro. In certain circumstances he be- 
comes a slave. A mule is a machine for spinning cotton. 
Only under certain circumstances does it become capital. 
Outside these circumstances, it is no more capital than gold 
is intrinsically money, or sugar is the price of sugar... . 
Capital is a social relation of production. It is a historical 
relation of production. (Karl Marx, ”Lohnarbeit und 
Kapital.” N. Rh. Z. No. 266, April 7, 1849.) 
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amount of £50,000. Mr. Peel had the foresight to 
bring with him, besides, 3,000 persons of the work- 
ing-class, men, women, and children. Once arrived 
at his destination, ““Mr. Peel was left without a serv- 
ant to make his bed or fetch him water from the 
river.” Unhappy Mr. Peel who provided for every- 
thing except the export of English modes of produc- 
tion to Swan River! 

For the understanding of the following discover- 
ies of Wakefield, two preliminary remarks: We 
know that the means of production and subsistence, 
while they remain the property of the immediate 
producer, are not capital. They become capital, only 
under circumstances in which they serve at the same 
time as means of exploitation and subjection of the 
laborer. But this capitalist soul of theirs is so inti- 
mately wedded, in the head of the political econo- 
mist, to their material substance, that he christens 
them capital under all circumstances, even when 
they are its exact opposite. Thus it is with Wakefield. 
Further: the splitting up of the means of production 
into the individual property of many independent 
laborers, working on their own account, he calls 
equal division of capital. It is with the political 
economist as with the feudal jurist. The latter stuck 
on to pure monetary relations the labels supplied by 
feudal law. 

“If,” says Wakefield, “all the members of the so- 
ciety are supposed to possess equal portions of capi- 
tal... no man would have a motive for accumulat- 
ing more capital than he could use with his own 
hands. This is to some extent the case in new 
American settlements, where a passion for owning 
land prevents the existence of a class of laborers for 
hire.”” So long, therefore, as the laborer can ac- 
cumulate for himself—and this he can do so long as 
he remains possessor of his means of production— 
capitalist accumulation and the capitalistic mode of 
production are impossible. The class of wage-labor- 
ers, essential to these, is wanting. How, then, in old 
Europe, was the expropriation of the laborer from 
his conditions of labor, i. e., the co-existence of 
capital and wage-labor, brought about?.By a social 
contract of a quite original kind. “Mankind have 
adopted a... simple contrivance for promoting the 
accumulation of capital,” which, of course, since 
the time of Adam, floated in their imagination as the 
sole and final end of their existence: “they have di- 
vided themselves into owners of capital and owners 
of labor. . . . This division was the result of concert 
and combination.”” In one word: the mass of man- 
kind expropriated itself in honor of the “accumula- 


69. E. G. Wakefield. “England and America,” vol. II., 
p. 33. 
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tion of capital.” Now, one would think, that this in- 
stinct of self-denying fanaticism would give itself 
full fling.especially in the colonies, where alone exist 
the men and conditions that could turn a social con- 
tract from a dream to a reality. But why, then, 
should “systematic colonization” be called in to re- 
place its opposite, spontaneous, unregulated colo- 
nization? But—but—‘In the Northern States of the 
American Union, it may be doubted whether so 
many as a tenth of the people would fall under the 
description of hired laborers... .In England... the 
laboring class compose the bulk of the people.”” 
Nay, the impulse to self-expropriation, on the part 
of laboring humanity, for the glory of capital, exists 
so little, that slavery, according to Wakefield him- 
self, is the sole natural basis of colonial wealth. His 
systematic colonization is a mere pis aller, since he 
unfortunately has to do with free men, not with 
slaves. “The first Spanish settlers in Saint Domingo 
did not obtain laborers from Spain. But, without 
laborers, their capital must, have perished, or, at 
least, must soon have been diminished to that small 
amount which each individual could employ with 
his own hands. This has actually occurred in the last 
Colony founded by Englishmen—the Swan River 
Settlement—where a great mass of capital, of seeds, 
implements, and cattle, has perished for want of 
laborers to use it, and where no settler has preserved 
much more capital than he can employ with his own 
hands.”””* 

We have seen that the expropriation of the mass 
of the people from the soil forms the basis of the 
capitalist mode of production. The essence of a free 
colony, on the contrary, consists in this—that the 
bulk of the soil is still public property, and every 
settler on it therefore can turn part of it into his 
private property and individual means of produc- 
tion, without hindering the later settlers in the same 
operation.” This is the secret both of the prosperity 
of the colonies and of their inveterate vice—oppo- 
sition to the establishment of capital. “Where land 
is very cheap and all men are free, where every one 
who so pleases can easily obtain a piece of land for 
himself, not only is labor very dear, as respects the 
laborer’s share of the produce, but the difficulty is to 
obtain combined labor at any price.” 

As in the colonies the separation of the labor 
from the conditions of labor and their reot, the soil, 
does not yet exist, or only sporadically, or on too 
limited a scale, so neither does the separation of ag- 


72. L.c., pp. 42, 43, 44, 
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riculture from industry exist, nor the destruction of 
the household industry of the peasantry. Whence, 
then, is to come the internal market for capital? “No 
part of the population of America is exclusively ag- 
ricultural, excepting slaves and their employers who 
combine capital and labor in particular works. Free 
Americans, who cultivate the soil, follow many 
other occupations. Some portion of the furniture 
and tools which they use is commonly made by 
themselves. They frequently built their own houses, 
and carry to market, at whatever distance, the pro- 
duce of their own industry. They are spinners and 
weavers; they make soap and candles, as well as, in 
many cases, shoes and clothes for their own use. In 
America the cultivation of land is often the second- 
ary pursuit of a blacksmith, a miller, or a shop- 
keeper.”” With such queer people as these, where 
is the “field of abstinence” for the capitalists? 

The great beauty of capitalist production consists 
in this—that it not only constantly reproduces the 
wage-worker as wage-worker, but produces always, 
in proportion to the accumulation of capital, a rela- 
tive surplus-population of wage-workers. Thus the 
law of supply and demand of labor is kept in the 
right rut, the oscillation of wages is penned within 
limits satisfactory to capitalist exploitation, and 
lastly, the social dependence of the laborer on the 
capitalist, that indispensable requisite, is secured; 
an unmistakeable relation of dependence, which the 
smug political economist, at home, in the mother 
country, can transmogrify into one of free contract 
between buyer and seller, between equally inde- 
pendent owners of commodities, the owner of the 
commodity capital and the owner of the commodity 
labor. But in the colonies this pretty fancy is torn 
asunder. The absolute population here increases 
much more quickly than in the mother-country, 
because many laborers enter this world as ready- 
made adults, and yet the labor market is always 
understocked. The law of the supply and demand 
of labor falls to pieces. On the one hand, the old 
world constantly throws in capital, thirsting after 
exploitation and “abstinence”; on the other, the 
regular reproduction of the wage-laborer as wage- 
laborer comes into collision with impediments the 
most impertinent and in part invincible. What be- 
comes of the production of wage-laborers, super- 
numerary in proportion to the accumulation of cap- 
ital? The wage-worker of to-day is to-morrow an 
independent peasant, or artisan, working for him- 
self. He vanishes from the labor-market, but not 
into the workhouse. This constant transformation 
of the wage-laborers into independent producers, 
who work for themselves instead of for capital, and 
enrich themselves instead of the capitalist gentry, 
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re-acts in its turn very perversely on the conditions 
of the labor-market. Not only does the degree of 
exploitation of the wage-laborer remain indecently 
low. The wage-laborer loses into the bargain, along 
with the relation of dependence, also the sentiment 
of dependence on the abstemious capitalist. Hence 
all the inconveniences that our E. G. Wakefield pic- 
tures so doughtily, so eloquently, so pathetically. 

The supply of wage-labor, he complains, is nei- 
ther constant, nor regular, nor sufficient. “The sup- 
ply of labor is always not only small but uncertain.” 
“Though the produce divided between the capitalist 
and the laborer be large, the laborer takes so great 
a share that he soon becomes a capitalist... . Few, 
even of those whose lives are unusually long, can 
accumulate great masses of wealth.” The laborers 
most distinctly decline to allow the capitalist to ab- 
stain from the payment of the greater part of their 
labor. It avails him nothing if he is so cunning as 
to import from Europe, with his own capital, his 
own wage-workers. They soon “cease . . . to be 
laborers for hire; they . . . become independent 
land owners, if not competitors with their former 
masters in the labor market.”” Think of the horror! 
The excellent capitalist has imported bodily from 
Europe, with his own good money, his own com- 
petitors! The end of the world has come! No wonder 
Wakefield laments the absence of all dependence 
and of all sentiment of dependence on the part of 
the wage-workers in the colonies. On account of the 
high wages, says his disciple, Merivale, there is in 
the colonies “the urgent desire for cheaper and more 
subservient laborers—for a class to whom the capi- 
talist might dictate terms, instead of being dictated 
to by them. . . . In ancient civilized countries the 
laborer, though free, is by a law of Nature depend- 
ent on capitalists; in colonies this dependence must 
be created by artificial means.”” 
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vol. II, pp. 235, 314, passim. London, 1841.) Even the 
mild, free-trade, vulgar economist, Molinari, says: Dans 
les colonies ot l’esclavage a été aboli sans que le travail forcé 
se trouvait remplacé par une quantité équivalente de travail 
libre, on a vu s’opérer la contre-partie du fait que se réalise 
tous les jours sous nos yeux. On a vu les simples travail- 
leurs exploiter a leur tour les entrepreneurs d@industrie, 
exiger d’eux des salaires hors de toute proportion avec la 
part légitime que leur revenait dans le produit. Les plant- 
eurs, ne pouvant obtenir de leurs sucres un prix suffisant 
pour couvrir la hausse de salaire, ont été obligés de fournir 
l’excédant, d’abord sur leurs profits, ensuite sur leurs capi- 
taux mémes. Une foule de planteurs ont été ruinés de la 
sorte d’autres ont fermé leurs ateliers pour échapper a une 
ruine imminente. . . . Sans doute, il vaut mieux vou périr 
des accumulations de capitaux que des générations d’hom- 
mes [how generous of Mr. Molinari!] mais ne vaudrait-il 
pas mieux gue ni les uns ni les autres périssent?” (Molin- 
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What is now, according to Wakefield, the conse- 
quence of this unfortunate state of things in the 
colonies? A “‘barbarizing tendency of dispersion” 
of producers and national wealth.” The parceling- 
out of the means of production among innumerable 
owners, working on their own account, annihilates, 
along with the centralization of capital, all the foun- 
dations of combined labor. Every long-winded un- 
dertaking, extending over several years and de- 
manding outlay of fixed capital, is prevented from 
being carried out. In Europe, capital invests without 
hesitating a moment, for the working-class consti- 
tutes its living appurtenance, always in excess, al- 
ways at disposal. But in the colonies! Wakefield tells 
an extremely doleful anecdote. He was talking with 
some capitalists of Canada and the State of New 
York, where the immigrant wave often becomes 
stagnant and deposits a sediment of “supernum- 
erary” laborers. “Our capital,” says one of the char- 
acters in the melodrama, “was ready for many 
operations which require a considerable period of 
time for their completion; but we could not begin 
such operations with labor which we knew would 
soon leave us. If we had been sure of retaining the 
labor of such emigrants, we should have been glad 
to have engaged it at once, and for a high price: and 
we should have engaged it, even though we had 
been sure it would leave us, provided we had been 
sure of a fresh supply whenever we might need it.” 

After Wakefield has contrasted the English capi- 
talist agriculture and its “combined” Jabor with the 
scattered cultivation of American peasants, he un- 
wittingly gives us a glimpse at the reverse of the 
medal. He depicts the mass of the American people 
as well-to-do, independent, enterprising and com- 
paratively cultured, whilst “the English agricultural 
laborer is a miserable wretch, a pauper. .. . In what 
country, except North America and some new 
colonies, do the wages of free labor employed in 
agriculture much exceed a bare subsistence for the 
laborer? . . . Undoubtedly, farm-horses in England 
being a valuable property, are better fed than Eng- 
lish peasants.” But, never mind, national wealth is, 


ari [: Etudes Economiques, pp. 51, 52. Paris, 1846.]) 
Mr. Molinari, Mr. Molinari! What, then, becomes of 
the ten commandments, of Moses and the prophets, of 
the law of supply and demand, if, in Europe, the 
“entrepreneur” can cut down the laborer’s legitimate 
part, and in the West Indies the laborer can cut down the 
entrepreneur's? And what, if you please, is this “legitimate 
part,” which, on your own showing, the capitalist in Eu- 
rope daily neglects to pay? Over yonder, in the colonies, 
where the laborers are so “simple” as to “exploit” the 
capitalist, Mr. Molinari feels a strong itching to set the law 
of supply and demand, that works elsewhere automatically, 
on the right road by means of the police. 
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once again, by its very nature, identical with misery 
of the people. 

How, then, to heal the anti-capitalistic cancer of 
the colonies? If men were willing, at a blow, to turn 
all the soil from public into private property, they 
would destroy certainly the root of the evil, but also 
—the colonies. The trick is how to kill two birds 
with one stone. Let the Government put upon the 
virgin soil an artificial price, independent of the law 
of supply and demand, a price that compels the im- 
migrant to work a long time for wages before he can 
earn enough money to buy land, and turn himself 
into an independent peasant.” The funds resulting 
from the sale of land at a price relatively prohibitory 
to the wage-workers—this fund of money extorted 
from the wages of labor by violation of the sacred 
law of supply and demand—the Government is to 
employ, on the other hand, in proportion as it grows, 
to import have-nothings from Europe into the colo- 
nies, and thus keep the wage-labor market full for 
the capitalists. Under these circumstances, tout sera 
pour le mieux dans le meilleur des mondes possibles. 
This is the great secret of “systematic colonization.” 
By this plan, Wakefield cries in triumph, “the supply 
of labor must be constant and regular; because, first, 
as no laborer would be able to procure land until he 
had worked for money, all immigrant laborers, 
working for a time for wages and in combination, 
would produce capital for the employment of more 
laborers; secondly, because every laborer who left 
off working for wages and became a land owner, 
would, by purchasing land, provide a fund for 
bringing fresh labor to the colony.”® The price of 
the soil imposed by the State must, of course, be a 
“sufficient price,” i.e—so high “as to prevent the 
laborers from becoming independent land owners, 
until others had followed to take their place.” This 
“sufficient price for the land” is nothing but a eu- 
phemistic circumlocution for the ransom which the 
laborer pays to the capitalist for leave to retire from 
the wage-labor market to the land. First, he must 
create for the capitalist “capital,” with which the 
latter may be able to exploit more laborers; then he 
must place, at his own expense a locum tenens on 
the labor market, whom the Government forwards 
across the sea for the benefit of his old master, the 
capitalist. 


84. “C’est, ajoutez-vous, grace A lapproprigtion du sol et 
des capitaux que l’homme, qui n’ a que ses” bras, trouve 
de l’occupation, et se fait un revenu . . . c’est au contraire, 
grace a l’appropriation individuelle du sol qu’il se trouve des 
hommes n’ayant que leurs bras. .. . Quand vous mettez un 
homme dans le vide, vous vous emparez de Il’atmosphére. 
Ainsi faites-vous, quand vous vous emparez du sol. .. . C’est 
le mettre dans le vide de richnesses, pour ne le laisser vivre 
qu’a votre volonté.” (Colins [: L’Economie Politique, t. 
Ill., pp. 268, 271, passim.]) 
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It is very characteristic that the English Govern- 
ment for years practiced this method of “primitive 
accumulation,” prescribed by Mr. Wakefield ex- 
pressly for the use of the colonies. The fiasco was, of 
course, as complete as that of Sir Robert Peel’s Bank 
Act. The stream of emigration was only diverted 
from the English colonies to the United States. 
Meanwhile, the advance of capitalistic production in 
Europe, accompanied by increasing Government 
pressure, has rendered Wakefield’s recipe superflu- 
ous. One the one hand, the enormous and ceaseless 
stream of men, year after year driven upon Amer- 
ica, leaves behind a stationary sediment in the east 
of the United States, the wave of immigration from 
Europe throwing men on the labor market there 
more rapidly than the wave of emigration westwards 
can wash them away. On the other hand, the Ameri- 
can Civil War brought in its train a colossal national 
debt, and, with it, pressure of taxes, the rise of the 
vilest financial aristocracy, the squandering of a 
huge part of the public land on speculative compa- 
nies for the exploitation of railways, mines, etc., in 
brief, the most rapid centralization of capital. The 
great republic has, therefore, ceased to be the prom- 
ised land for emigrant laborers. Capitalistic produc- 
tion advances there with giant strides, even though 
the lowering of wages and the dependence of the 
wage-worker are yet far from being brought down 
to the normal European level. The shameless lavish- 
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ing of uncultivated colonial land on aristocrats and 
capitalists by the Government, so loudly denounced 
even by Wakefield, has produced, especially in 
Australia,” in conjunction with the stream of men 
that the gold-diggings attract, and with the competi- 
tion that the importation of English commodities 
causes even to the smallest artisan, an ample “rela- 
tive surplus laboring population,” so that almost 
every mail brings the Job’s news of a “glut of the 
Australian labor-market,” and prostitution in some 
places there flourishes as wantonly as in the London 
Haymarket. 

However, we are not concerned here with the 
condition of the colonies. The only thing that in- 
terests us is the secret discovered in the new world 
by the political economy of the old world, and pro- 
claimed on the house-tops: That the capitalist mode 
of production and accumulation, and therefore cap- 
italist private property, have for their fundamental 
condition the annihilation of self-earned private 
property; in other words, the expropriation of the 
laborer. 


87. As soon as Australia became her own law-giver, she 
passed, of course, laws favourable to the settlers, but the 
squandering of the land, already accomplished by the Eng- 
lish Government, stands in the way. “The first and main 
object at which the new Land Act of 1862 aims is to give 
increased facilities for the settlement of the people.” (The 
Land Law of Victoria, by the Hon. C. G. Duffy, Minister of 
Public Lands. Lond., 1862.) 


2. On Protestantism and Capitalism 


BY MAX WEBER 


A PRODUCT of modern European civ- 
ilization, studying any problem of universal history, 
is bound to ask himself to what combination of 
circumstances the fact should be attributed that in 
Western civilization, and in Western civilization 
only, cultural phenomena have appeared which (as 
we like to think) lie in a line of development having 
universal significance and value. 

Only in the West does science exist at a stage of 
development which we recognize to-day as valid. 


Reprinted from Max Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the 
Spirit of Capitalism, trans. Talcott Parsons (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1930), pp. 13-31, 89-92, 166-83, 
with the permission of Charles Scribner’s Sons and George 
Alien & Unwin Ltd. 


Empirical knowledge, reflection on problems of the 
cosmos and of life, philosophical and theological 
wisdom of the most profound sort, are not confined 
to it, though in the case of the last the full develop- 
ment of a systematic theology must be credited to 
Christianity under the influence of Hellenism, since 
there were only fragments in Islam and in a few 
Indian sects. In short, knowledge and observation 
of great refinement have existed elsewhere, above 
all in India, China, Babylonia, Egypt. But in 
Babylonia and elsewhere astronomy lacked—which 
makes its development all the more astounding— 
the mathematical foundation which it first received 
from the Greeks. The Indian geometry had no 
rational proof; that was another product of the 
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Greek intellect, also the creator of mechanics and 
physics. The Indian natural sciences, though well 
developed in observation, lacked the method of 
experiment, which was, apart from beginnings in 
antiquity, essentially a product of the Renaissance, 
as was the modern laboratory. Hence medicine, 
especially in India, though highly developed in 
empirical technique, lacked a biological and par- 
ticularly a biochemical foundation. A rational 
chemistry has been absent from all areas of culture 
except the West. 

The highly developed historical scholarship of 
China did not have the method of Thucydides. 
Machiavelli, it is true, had predecessors in India; 
but all Indian political thought was lacking in a 
systematic method comparable to that of Aristotle, 
and, indeed, in the possession of rational concepts. 
Not all the anticipations in India (School of 
Mimamsa), nor the extensive codification especially 
in the Near East, nor all the Indian and other books 
of law, had the strictly systematic forms of thought, 
so essential to a rational jurisprudence, of the 
Roman law and of the Western law under its in- 
fluence. A structure like the canon law is known 
only to the West. 

A similar statement is true of art. The musical 
ear of other peoples has probably been even more 
sensitively developed than our own, certainly not 
less so. Polyphonic music of various kinds has been 
widely distributed over the earth. The co-operation 
of a number of instruments and also the singing of 
parts have existed elsewhere. All our rational tone 
intervals have been known and calculated. But 
rational harmonious music, both counterpoint and 
harmony, formation of the tone material on the 
basis of three triads with the harmonic third; our 
chromatics and enharmonics, not interpreted in 
terms of space, but, since the Renaissance, of har- 
mony; our orchestra, with its string quartet as a 
nucleus, and the organization of ensembles of wind 
instruments; our bass accompaniment; our system 
of notation, which has made possible the composi- 
tion and production of modern musical -works, and 
thus their very survival; our sonatas, symphonies, 
operas; and finally, as means to all these, our funda- 
mental instruments, the organ, piano, violin, etc.; 
all these things are known only in the Occident, 
although programme music, tone poetry, alterna- 
tion of tones and chromatics, have existed in various 
musical traditions as means of expression. 

In architecture, pointed arches have been used 
elsewhere as a means of decoration, in antiquity 
and in Asia; presumably the combination of pointed 
arch and cross-arched vault was not unknown in 
the Orient. But the rational use of the Gothic vault 
means of distributing pressure and of roofing spaces 
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of all forms, and above all as the constructive prin- 
ciple of great monumental buildings and the foun- 
dation of.a style extending to sculpture and painting. 
such as that created by our Middle Ages, does not 
occur elsewhere. The technical basis of our archi- 
tecture came from the Orient. But the Orient lacked 
that solution of the problem of the dome and that 
type of classic rationalization of all art—in painting 
by the rational utilization of lines and spatial per- 
spective—which the Renaissance created for us. 
There was printing in China. But a printed litera- 
ture, designed only for print and only possible 
through it, and, above all, the press and periodicals, 
have appeared only in the Occident. Institutions of 
higher education of all possible types, even some 
superficially similar to our universities, or at least 
academies, have existed (China, Islam). But a ra- 
tional, systematic, and specialized pursuit of sci- 
ence, with trained and specialized personnel, has 
only existed in the West in a sense at all approach- 
ing its present dominant place in our culture. Above 
all is this true of the trained official, the pillar of 
both the modern State and of the economic life of 
the West. He forms a type of which there have 
heretofore only been suggestions, which have never 
remotely approached its present importance for the 
social order. Of course the official, even the spe- 
cialized official, is a very old constituent of the most 
various societies. But no country and no age has 
ever experienced, in the same sense as the modern 
Occident, the absolute and complete dependence of 
its whole existence, of the political, technical, and 
economic conditions of its life, on a specially 
trained organization of officials. The most important 
functions of the everyday life of society have come 
to be in the hands of technically, commercially, 
and above all legally trained government officials. 

Organization of political and social groups in 
feudal classes has been common. But even the 
feudal state of rex et regnum in the Western sense 
has only been known to our culture. Even more 
are parliaments of periodically elected representa- 
tives, with government by demagogues and party 
leaders as ministers responsible to the parliaments, 
peculiar to us, although there have, of course, been 
parties, in the sense of organizations for exerting 
influence and gaining control of political power, all 
over the world. In fact, the State itself, dn the sense 
of a political association with a rational, written 
constitution, rationally ordained law, and an ad- 
ministration bound to rational rules or laws, admin- 
istered by trained officials, is known, in this com- 
bination of characteristics, only in the Occident, 
despite all other approaches to it. 

And the same is true of the most fateful force in 
our modern life, capitalism. The impulse to acquisi- 
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tion, pursuit of gain, of money, of the greatest pos- 
sible amount of money, has in itself nothing to do 
with capitalism. This impulse exists and has existed 
among waiters, physicians, coachmen, artists, pros- 
titutes, dishonest officials, soldiers, nobles, cru- 
saders, gamblers, and beggars. One may say that it 
has been common to all sorts and conditions of men 
at all times and in all countries of the earth, where- 
ever the objective possibility of it is or has been 
given. It should be taught in the kindergarten of 
cultural history that this naive idea of capitalism 
must be given up once and for all. Unlimited greed 
for gain is not in the least identical with capitalism, 
and is still less its spirit. Capitalism may even be 
identical with the restraint, or at least a rational 
tempering, of this irrational impulse. But capitalism 
is identical with the pursuit of profit, and forever 
renewed profit, by means of continuous, rational, 
capitalistic enterprise. For it must be so: in a wholly 
capitalistic order of society, an individual capitalistic 
enterprise which did not take advantage of its op- 
portunities for profit-making would be doomed to 
extinction. 

Let us now define ourterms somewhat more care- 
fully than is generally done. We will define a cap- 
italistic economic action as one which rests on the 
expectation of profit by the utilization of oppor- 
tunities for exchange, that is on (formally) peaceful 
chances of profit. Acquisition by force (formally and 
actually) follows its own particular laws, and it is 
not expedient, however little one can forbid this, 
to place it in the same category with action which 
is, in the last analysis, oriented to profits from ex- 
change. Where capitalistic acquisition is rationally 
pursued, the corresponding action is adjusted to 
calculations in terms of capital. This means that the 
action is adapted to a systematic utilization of goods 
or personal services as means of acquisition in such, 
a way that, at the close of a business period, the 
balance of the enterprise in money assets (or, in the 
case of a continuous enterprise, the periodically 
estimated money value of assets) exceeds the cap- 
ital, i.e. the estimated value of the material means 
of production used for acquisition in exchange. It 
makes no difference whether it involves a quantity 
of goods entrusted in natura to a travelling mer- 
chant, the proceeds of which may consist in other 
goods in natura acquired by trade, or whether it 
involves a manufacturing enterprise, the assets of 
which consist of buildings, machinery, cash, raw 
materials, partly and wholly manufactured goods, 
which are balanced against liabilities. The impor- 
tant fact is always that a calculation of capital in 
terms of money is made, whether by modern book- 
keeping methods or in any other way, however 
primitive and crude, Everything is done in terms 
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of balances: at the beginning of the enterprise an 
initial balance, before every individual decision a 
calculation to ascertain its probable profitableness, 
and at the end a final balance to ascertain how 
much profit has been made. For instance, the initial 
balance of a commenda transaction would deter- 
mine an agreed money value of the assets put into 
it (so far as they were not in money form already), 
and a final balance would form the estimate on 
which to base the distribution of profit and loss at 
the end. So far as the transactions are rational, cal- 
culation underlies every single action of the part- 
ners. That a really accurate calculation or estimate 
may not exist, that the procedure is pure guess- 
work, or simply traditional and conventional, hap- 
pens even to-day in every form of capitalistic enter- 
prise where the circumstances do not demand strict 
accuracy. But these are points affecting only the 
degree of rationality of capitalistic acquisition. 

For the purpose of this conception all that mat- 
ters is that an actual adaptation of economic action 
to a comparison of money income with money ex- 
penses takes place, no matter how primitive the 
form. Now in this sense capitalism and capitalistic 
enterprises, even with a considerable rationalization 
of capitalistic calculation, have existed in all civil- 
ized countries of the earth, so far as economic docu- 
ments permit us to judge. In China, India, Babylon, 
Egypt, Mediterranean antiquity, and the Middle 
Ages, as well as in modern times. These were not 
merely isolated ventures, but economic enterprises 
which were entirely dependent on the continual 
renewal of capitalistic undertakings, and even con- 
tinuous operations. However, trade especially was 
for a long time not continuous like our own, but 
consisted essentially in a series of individual under- 
takings. Only gradually did the activities of even 
the large merchants acquire an inner cohesion (with 
branch organizations, etc.). In any case, the cap- 
italistic enterprise and the capitalistic entrepreneur, 
not only as occasional but as regular entrepreneurs, 
are very old and were very widespread. 

Now, however, the Occident has developed cap- 
italism both to a quantitative extent, and (carrying 
this quantitative development) in types, forms, and 
directions which have never existed elsewhere. All 
over the world there have been merchants, whole- 
sale and retail, local and engaged in foreign trade. 
Loans of all kinds have been made, and there have 
been banks with the most various functions, at least 
comparable to ours of, say, the sixteenth century. 
Sea loans, commenda, and transactions and associa- 
tions similar to the Kommanditgesellschaft, have all 
been widespread, even as continuous businesses. 
Whenever money finances of public bodies have 
existed, money-lenders have appeared, as in Baby- 
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lon, Hellas, India, China, Rome. They have fi- 
nanced wars and piracy, contracts and building 
operations of all sorts. In overseas policy they have 
functioned as colonial entrepreneurs, as planters 
with slaves, or directly or indirectly forced labour, 
and have farmed domains, offices, and, above all, 
taxes. They have financed party leaders in elections 
and condottieri in civil wars. And, finally, they have 
been speculators in chances for pecuniary gain of 
all kinds. This kind of entrepreneur, the capitalistic 
adventurer, has existed everywhere. With the ex- 
ception of trade and credit and banking transac- 
tions, their activities were predominantly of an 
irrational and speculative character, or directed to 
acquisition by force, above all the acquisition of 
booty, whether directly in war or in the form of 
continuous fiscal booty by exploitation of subjects. 

The capitalism of promoters, large-scale specula- 
tors, concession hunters, and much modern finan- 
cial capitalism even in peace time, but, above all, 
the capitalism especially concerned with exploiting 
wars, bears this stamp even in modern Western 
countries, and some, but only some, parts of large- 
scale international trade are closely related to it, 
to-day as always. 

But in modern times the Occident has developed, 
in addition to this, a very different form of capital- 
ism which has appeared nowhere else: the rational 
capitalistic organization of (formally) free labour. 
Only suggestions of it are found elsewhere. Even 
the organization of unfree labour reached a con- 
siderable degree of rationality only on plantations 
and to a very limited extent in the Ergasteria of 
antiquity. In the manors, manorial workshops, and 
domestic industries on estates with serf labour it 
was probably somewhat less developed. Even real 
domestic industries with free labour have definitely 
been proved to have existed in only a few isolated 
cases outside the Occident. The frequent use of 
day labourers led in a very few cases—especially 
State monopolies, which are, however, very dif- 
ferent from modern industrial organization—to 
manufacturing organizations, but never to a ra- 
tional organization of apprenticeship in the handi- 
crafts like that of our Middle Ages. 

Rational industrial organization, attuned to a reg- 
ular market, and neither to political nor irrationally 
speculative opportunities for profit, is not, however, 
the only peculiarity of Western capitalism. The 
modern rational organization of the capitalistic 
enterprise would not have been possible without 
two other important factors in its development: the 
separation of business from the household, which 
completely dominates modern economic life, and 
closely connected with it, rational book-keeping. 
A spatial separation of places of work from those 
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of residence exists elsewhere, as in the Oriental 
bazaar and in the ergasteria of other cultures. The 
development of capitalistic associations with their 
own accounts is also found in the Far East, the 
Near East, and in antiquity. But compared to the 
modern independence of business enterprises, those 
are only small beginnings. The reason for this was 
particularly that the indispensable requisites for 
this independence, our rational business book-keep- 
ing and our legal separation of corporate from 
personal property, were entirely lacking, or had 
only begun to develop. The tendency everywhere 
else was for acquisitive enterprises to arise as parts 
of a royal or manorial household (of the oikos), 
which is, as Rodbertus has perceived, with all its 
superficial similarity, a fundamentally different, 
even opposite, development. 

However, all these peculiarities of Western cap- 
italism have derived their significance in the last 
analysis only from their association with the capital- 
istic organization of labour. Even what is generally 
called commercialization, the development of ne- 
gotiable securities and the rationalization of spec- 
ulation, the exchanges, etc., is connected with it. 
For without the rational capitalistic organization 
of labour, all this, so far as it was possible at all, 
would have nothing like the same significance, 
above all for the social structure and all the specific 
problems of the modern Occident connected with 
it. Exact calculation—the basis of everything else— 
is only possible on a basis of free labour. 

And just as, or rather because, the world has 
known no rational organization of labour outside 
the modern Occident, it has known no rational so- 
cialism. Of course, there has been civic economy, a 
civic food-supply policy, mercantilism and welfare 
policies of princes, rationing, regulation of eco- 
nomic life, protectionism, and laissez-faire theories 
(as in.China). The world has also known socialistic 
and communistic experiments of various sorts: 
family, religious, or military communism, State 
socialism (in Egypt), monopolistic cartels, and 
consumers’ organizations. But although there have 
everywhere been civic market privileges, compa- 
nies, guilds, and all sorts of legal differences between 
town and country, the concept of the citizen has 
not existed outside the Occident, and that of the 
bourgeoisie outside the modern Occident. Similarly, 
the proletariat as a class could not exist, because 
there was no rational organization of free labour 
under regular discipline. Class struggles between 
creditor and debtor classes; landowners and the 
landless, serfs, or tenants; trading interests and con- 
sumers or landlords, have existed everywhere in 
various combinations. But even the Western medi- 
eval struggles between putters-out and their work- 
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ers exist elsewhere only in beginnings. The modern 
conflict of the large-scale industrial entrepreneur 
and free-wage labourers was entirely lacking. And 
thus there could be no such problems as those of 
socialism. 

Hence in a universal history of culture the cen- 
tral problem for us is not, in the last analysis, even 
from a purely economic view-point, the develop- 
ment of capitalistic activity as such, differing in 
different cultures only in form: the adventurer type, 
or capitalism in trade, war, politics, or administra- 
tion as sources of gain. It is rather the origin of this 
sober bourgeois capitalism with its rational organ- 
ization of free labour. Or in terms of cultural 
history, the problem is that of the origin of the 
Western bourgeois class and of its peculiarities, a 
problem which is certainly closely connected with 
that of the origin of the capitalistic organization 
of labour, but is not quite the same thing. For the 
bourgeois as a class existed prior to the develop- 
ment of the peculiar modern form of capitalism, 
though, it is true, only in the Western hemisphere. 

Now the peculiar modern Western form of capi- 
talism has been, at first sight, strongly influenced 
by the development of technical possibilities. Its 
rationality is to-day essentially dependent on the 
calculability of the most important technical fac- 
tors. But this means fundamentally that it is de- 
pendent on the peculiarities of modern science, 
especially the natural sciences based on mathe- 
matics and exact and rational experiment. On the 
other hand, the development of these sciences and 
of the technique resting upon them now receives 
important stimulation from these capitalistic inter- 
ests in its practical economic application. It is true 
that the origin of Western science cannot be attrib- 
uted to such interests. Calculation, even with deci- 
mals, and algebra have been carried on in India, 
where the decimal system was invented. But it was 
only made use of by developing capitalism in the 
West, while in India it led to no modern arithmetic 
or book-keeping. Neither was the origin of mathe- 
matics and mechanics determined by capitalistic 
interests. But the technical utilization of scientific 
knowledge, so important for the living conditions 
of the mass of people, was certainly encouraged 
by economic considerations, which were extremely 
favourable to it in the Occident. But this encourage- 
ment was derived from the peculiarities of the social 
structure of the Occident. We must hence ask, from 
what parts of that structure was it derived, since 
not all of them have been of equal importance? 

Among those of undoubted importance are the 
rational structures of law and of administration. 
For modern rational capitalism has need, not only 
of the technical means of production, but of a 


calculable legal system and of administration in 
terms of formal rules. Without it adventurous and 
speculative trading capitalism and all sorts of po- 
litically determined capitalisms are possible, but 
no rational enterprise under individual initiative, 
with fixed capital and certainty of calculations. 
Such a legal system and such administration have 
been available for economic activity in a compara- 
tive state of legal and formalistic perfection only in 
the Occident. We must hence inquire where that 
law came from. Among other circumstances, capi- 
talistic interests have in turn undoubtedly also 
helped, but by no means alone nor even principally, 
to prepare the way for the pre-dominance in law 
and administration of a class of jurists specially 
trained in rational law. But these interests did not 
themselves create that law. Quite different forces 
were at work in this development. And why did 
not the capitalistic interests do the same in China 
or India? Why did not the scientific, the artistic, 
the political, or the economic development there 
enter upon that path of rationalization which is 
peculiar to the Occident? 

For in all the above cases it is a question of the 
specific and peculiar rationalism of Western cul- 
ture. Now by this term very different things may 
be understood, as the following discussion will re- 
peatedly show. There is, for example, rationaliza- 
tion of mystical contemplation, that is of an attitude 
which, viewed from other departments of life, is 
specifically irrational, just as much as there are 
rationalizations of economic life, of technique, of 
scientific research, of military training, of law and 
administration. Furthermore, each one of these 
fields may be rationalized in terms of very different 
ultimate values and ends, and what is rational from 
one point of view may well be irrational from an- 
other. Hence rationalizations of the most varied 
character have existed in various departments of 
life and in all areas of culture. To characterize their 
differences from the view-point of cultural history 
it is necessary to know what departments are ra- 
tionalized, and in what direction. It is hence our 
first concern to work out and to explain genetically 
the special peculiarity of Occidental rationalism, 
and within this field that of the modern Occidental 
form. Every such attempt at explanation must, 
recognizing the fundamental importance of the 
economic factor, above all take account of the eco- 
nomic conditions. But at the same time the opposite 
correlation must not be left out of consideration. 
For though the development of economic rational- 
ism is partly dependent on rational technique and 
law, it is at the same time determined by the ability 
and disposition of men to adopt certain types of 
practical rational conduct. When these types have 
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been obstructed by spiritual obstacles, the develop- 
ment of rational economic conduct has also met se- 
rious inner resistance. The magical and religious 
forces, and the ethical ideas of duty based upon 
them, have in the past always been among the most 
important formative influences on conduct. In the 
studies collected here we shall be concerned with 
these forces. 

Two older essays have been placed at the begin- 
ning which attempt, at one important point, to 
approach the side of the problem which is generally 
most difficult to grasp: the influence of certain 
religious ideas on the development of an economic 
spirit, or the ethos of an economic system. In this 
case we are dealing with the connection of the 
spirit of modern economic life with the rational 
ethics of ascetic Protestantism. Thus we treat here 
only one side of the causal chain. The later studies 
on the Economic Ethics of the World Religions 
attempt, in the form of a survey of the relations of 
the most important religions to economic life and 
to the social stratification of their environment, to 
follow out both causal relationships, so far as it is 
necessary in order to find points of comparison with 
the Occidental development. For only in this way 
is it possible to attempt a causal evaluation of those 
elements of the economic ethics of the Western 
religions which differentiate them from others, with 
a hope of attaining even a tolerable degree of 
approximation. Hence these studies do not claim to 
be complete analyses of cultures, however brief. On 
the contrary, in every culture they quite deliberately 
emphasize the elements in which it differs from 
Western civilization. They are, hence, definitely 
oriented to the problems which seem important for 
the understanding of Western culture from this 
view-point. With our object in view, any other pro- 
cedure did not seem possible. But to avoid mis- 
understanding we must here lay special emphasis 
on the limitation of our purpose. 

In another respect the uninitiated at least must 
be warned against exaggerating the importance of 
these investigations. The Sinologist, the Indologist, 
the Semitist, or the Egyptologist, will of course find 
no facts unknown to him. We only hope that he 
will find nothing definitely wrong in points that are 
essential. How far it has been possible to come as 
near this ideal as a non-specialist is able to do, the 
author cannot know. It is quite evident that anyone 
who is forced to rely on translations, and further- 
more on the use and evaluation of monumental, 
documentary, or literary sources, has to rely him- 
self on a specialist literature which is often highly 
controversial, and the merits of which he is unable 
to judge accurately. Such a writer must make mod- 
est claims for the value of his work. All the more 
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so since the number of available translations of real 
sources (that is, inscriptions and documents) is. 
especially for China, still very small in comparison 
with what exists and is important. From all this 
follows the definitely provisional character of these 
studies, and especially of the parts dealing with 
Asia. Only the specialist is entitled to a final judg- 
ment. And, naturally, it is only because expert 
studies with this special purpose and from this 
particular view-point have not hitherto been made, 
that the present ones have been written at all. They 
are destined to be superseded in a much more 
important sense than this can be said, as it can be, 
of all scientific work. But however objectionable it 
may be, such trespassing on other special fields 
cannot be avoided in comparative work. But one 
must take the consequences by resigning oneself 
to considerable doubts regarding the degree of one’s 
success. 

Fashion and the zeal of the literati would have 
us think that the specialist can to-day be spared, 
or degraded to a position subordinate to that of 
the seer. Almost all sciences owe something to 
dilettantes, often very valuable view-points. But 
dilettantism as a leading principle would be the 
end of science. He who yearns for seeing should go 
to the cinema, though it will be offered to him 
copiously to-day in literary form in the present field 
of investigation also. Nothing is farther from the 
intent of these thoroughly serious studies than such 
an attitude. And, I might add, whoever wants a 
sermon should go to a conventicle. The question of 
the relative value of the cultures which are com- 
pared here will not receive a single word. It is true 
that the path of human destiny cannot but appall 
him who surveys a section of it. But he will do well 
to keep his small personal commentaries to himself, 
as one does at the sight of the sea or of majestic 
mountains, unless he knows himself to be called 
and gifted to give them expression in artistic or 
prophetic form. In most other cases the voluminous 
talk about intuition does nothing but conceal a lack 
of perspective toward the object, which merits the 
Same judgment as a similar lack of perspective 
toward men. 

Some justification is needed for the fact that 
ethnographical material has not been utilized to 
anything like the extent which the value of its 
contributions naturally demands in* any really 
thorough investigation, especially of Asiatie reli- 
gions. This limitation has not only been imposed 
because human powers of work are restricted. This 
omission has also seemed to be permissible because 
we are here necessarily dealing with the religious 
ethics of the classes which were the culture-bearers 
of their respective countries. We are concerned 
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with the influence which their conduct has had. 
Now it is quite true that this can only be com- 
pletely known in all its details when the facts from 
ethnography and folk-lore have been compared 
with it. Hence we must expressly admit and em- 
phasize that this is a gap to which the ethnographer 
will legitimately object. I hope to contribute some- 
thing to the closing of this gap in a systematic 
study of the Sociology of Religion. But such an 
undertaking would have transcended the limits of 
this investigation with its closely circumscribed 
purpose. It has been necessary to be content with 
bringing out the points of comparison with our 
Occidental religions as well as possible. 

Finally, we may make a reference to the an- 
thropological side of the problem. When we find 
again and again that, even in departments of life 
apparently mutually independent, certain types of 
rationalization have developed in the Occident, and 
only there, it would be natural to suspect that the 
most important reason lay in difference of heredity. 
The author admits that he is inclined to think the 
importance of biological heredity very great. But 
in spite of the notable achievements of anthropo- 
logical research, I see up to the present no way of 
exactly or even approximately measuring either the 
extent or, above all, the form of its influence on 
the development investigated here. It must be one 
of the tasks of sociological and historical investiga- 
tion first to analvse all the influences and causal 
relationships which can satisfactorily be explained 
in terms of reactions to environmental conditions. 
Only then, and when comparative racial neurology 
and psychology shall have progressed beyond their 
present and in many ways very promising begin- 
nings, can we hope for even the probability of a 
satisfactory answer to that problem. In the mean- 
time that condition seems to me not to exist, and 
an appeal to heredity would therefore involve a 
premature renunciation of the possibility of knowl- 
edge attainable now, and would shift the problem 
to factors (at present) still unknown. 
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We thus take as our starting-point in the in- 
vestigation of the relationship between the old 
Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism the 
works of Calvin, of Calvinism, and the other 
Puritan sects. But it is not to be understood that 
we expect to find any of the founders or repre- 
sentatives of these religious movements considering 
the promotion of what we have called the spirit 
of capitalism as in any sense the end of his life- 
work. We cannot well maintain that the pursuit 
of worldly goods, conceived as an end in itself, 
was to any of them of positive ethical value. Once 
and for all it must be remembered that programmes 
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of ethical reform never were at the centre of interest 
for any of the religious reformers (among whom, 
for our purposes, we must include men like Menno, 
George Fox, and Wesley). They were not the 
founders of societies for ethical culture nor the 
proponents of humanitarian projects for social 
reform or cultural ideals. The salvation of the soul 
and that alone was the centre of their life and work. 
Their ethical ideals and the practical results of their 
doctrines were all based on that alone, and were 
the consequences of purely religious motives. We 
shall thus have to admit that the cultural conse- 
quences of the Reformation were to a great extent, 
perhaps in the particular aspects with which we 
are dealing predominantly, unforeseen and even un- 
wished for results of the labours of the reformers. 
They were often far removed from or even in 
contradiction to all that they themselves thought to 
attain. 

The following study may thus perhaps in a mod- 
est way form a contribution to the understanding 
of the manner in which ideas become effective 
forces in history. In order, however, to avoid any 
misunderstanding of the sense in which any such 
effectiveness of purely ideal motives is claimed at 
all, I may perhaps be permitted a few remarks in 
conclusion to this introductory discussion. 

In such a study, it may at once be definitely 
stated, no attempt is made to evaluate the ideas of 
the Reformation in any sense, whether it concern 
their social or their religious worth. We have con- 
tinually to deal with aspects of the Reformation 
which must appear to the truly religious conscious- 
ness as incidental and even superficial. For we are 
merely attempting to clarify the part which religious 
forces have played in forming the developing web 
of our specifically worldly modern culture, in the 
complex interaction of innumerable different his- 
torical factors. We are thus inquiring only to what 
extent certain characteristic features of this culture 
can be imputed to the influence of the Reforma- 
tion. At the same time we must free ourselves from 
the idea that it is possible to deduce the Reforma- 
tion, as a historically necessary result, from certain 
economic changes. Countless historical circum- 
stances, which cannot be reduced to any economic 
law, and are not susceptible of economic explana- 
tion of any sort, especially purely political proc- 
esses, had to concur in order that the newly created 
Churches should survive at all. 

On the other hand, however, we have no inten- 
tion whatever of maintaining such a foolish and 
doctrinaire thesis as that the spirit of capitalism (in 
the provisional sense of the term explained above) 
could only have arisen as the result of certain 
effects of the Reformation, or even that capitalism 
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as an economic system is a creation of the Reforma- 
tion. In itself, the fact that certain important forms 
of capitalistic business organization are known to 
be considerably older than the Reformation is a 
sufficient refutation of such a claim. On the con- 
trary, we only wish to ascertain whether and to 
what extent religious forces have taken part in the 
qualitative formation and the quantitative expan- 
sion of that spirit over the world. Furthermore, 
what concrete aspects of our capitalistic culture 
can be traced to them. In view of the tremendous 
confusion of interdependent influences between the 
material basis, the forms of social and political 
organization, and the ideas current in the time of 
the Reformation, we can only proceed by inves- 
tigating whether and at what points certain correla- 
tions between forms of religious belief and practical 
ethics can be worked out. At the same time we shall 
as far as possible clarify the manner and the general 
direction in which, by virtue of those relationships, 
the religious movements have influenced the de- 
velopment of material culture. Only when this 
has been determined with reasonable accuracy can 
the attempt be made to estimate to what extent 
the historical development of modern culture can 
be attributed to those religious forces and to what 
extent to others. 


* * * 


Let us now try to clarify the points in which the 
Puritan idea of the calling and the premium it 
placed upon ascetic conduct was bound directly to 
influence the development of a capitalistic way of 
life. As we have seen, this asceticism turned with 
all its force against one thing: the spontaneous 
enjoyment of life and all it had to offer. This is 
perhaps most characteristically brought out in the 
struggle over the Book of Sports which James I and 
Charles I made into law expressly as a means of 
counteracting Puritanism, and which the latter 
ordered to be read from all the pulpits. The 
fanatical opposition of the Puritans to the or- 
dinances of the King, permitting certain popular 
amusements on Sunday outside of Church hours 
by law, was not only explained by the disturbance 
of the Sabbath rest, but also by resentment against 
the intentional diversion from the ordered life of 
the saint, which it caused. And, on his side, the 
King’s threats of severe punishment for every 
attack on the legality of those sports were motivated 
by his purpose of breaking the anti-authoritarian 
ascetic tendency of Puritanism, which was so 
dangerous to the State. The feudal and monarchical 
forces protected the pleasure seekers against the 
rising middle-class morality and the anti-authorita- 
rian ascetic conventicles, just as to-day capitalistic 
society tends to protect those willing to work 
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against the class morality of the proletariat and the 
anti-authoritarian trade union. 

As against this the Puritans upheld their decisive 
characteristic, the principle of ascetic conduct. For 
otherwise the Puritan aversion to sport, even for 
the Quakers, was by no means simply one of prin- 
ciple. Sport was accepted if it served a rational 
purpose, that of recreation necessary for physical 
efficiency. But as a means for the spontaneous 
expression of undisciplined impulses, it was under 
suspicion; and in so far as it became purely a means 
of enjoyment, or awakened pride, raw instincts or 
the irrational gambling instinct, it was of course 
strictly condemned. Impulsive enjoyment of life, 
which leads away from work in a calling and from 
religion, was as such the enemy of rational asceti- 
cism, whether in the form of seigneurial sports, or 
the enjoyment of the dance-hall or the public-house 
of the common man. 

Its attitude was thus suspicious and often hostile 
to the aspects of culture without any immediate 
religious value. It is not, however, true that the 
ideals of Puritanism implied a solemn, narrow- 
minded contempt of culture. Quite the contrary is 
the case at least for science, with the exception of 
the hatred of Scholasticism. Moreover, the great 
men of the Puritan movement were thoroughly 
steeped in the culture of the Renaissance. The 
sermons of the Presbyterian divines abound with 
classical allusions, and even the Radicals, although 
they objected to it, were not ashamed to display 
that kind of learning in theological polemics. Per- 
haps no country was ever so full of graduates as 
New England in the first generation of its existence. 
The satire of their opponents, such as, for instance, 
Butler’s Hudibras, also attacks primarily the ped- 
antry and highly trained dialectics of the Puritans. 
This is partially due to the religious valuation of 
knowledge which followed from their attitude to the 
Catholic fides implicita. 

But the situation is quite different when one looks 
at non-scientific literature, and especially the fine 
arts. Here asceticism descended like a frost on the 
life of “Merrie old England.” And not only worldly 
merriment felt its effect. The Puritan’s ferocious 
hatred of everything which smacked of superstition, 
of all survivals of magical or sacramental salvation, 
applied to the Christmas festivities-and the May 
Pole and all spontaneous religious art. That there 
was room in Holland for a great, often uncouthly 
realistic art proves only how far from completely 
the authoritarian moral discipline of that country 
was able to counteract the influence of the court 
and the regents (a class of rentiers), and also the 
joy in life of the parvenu bourgeoisie, after the 
short supremacy of the Calvinistic theocracy had 
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been transformed into a moderate national Church, 
and with it Calvinism had perceptibly lost in its 
power of ascetic influence. 

The theatre was obnoxious to the Puritans, and 
with the strict exclusion of the erotic and of nudity 
from the realm of toleration, a radical view of 
either literature or art could not exist. The con- 
ceptions of idle talk, of superfluities, and of vain 
ostentation, all designations of an irrational attitude 
without objective purpose, thus not ascetic, and 
especially not serving the glory of God, but of man, 
were always at hand to serve in deciding in favour 
of sober utility as against any artistic tendencies. 
This was especially true in the case of decoration 
of the person, for instance clothing. That powerful 
tendency toward uniformity of life, which to-day 
so immensely aids the capitalistic interest in the 
standardization of production had its ideal founda- 
tions in the repudiation of all idolatry of the flesh. 

Of course we must not forget that Puritanism 
included a world of contradictions, and that the 
instinctive sense of eternal greatness in art was 
certainly stronger among its leaders than in the 
atmosphere of the Cavaliers. Moreover, a unique 
genius like Rembrandt, however little his conduct 
may have been acceptable to God in the eyes of 
the Puritans, was very strongly influenced in the 
character of his work by his religious environment. 
But that does not alter the picture as a whole. In 
so far as the development of the Puritan tradition 
could, and in part did, lead to a powerful spiritual- 
ization of personality, it was a decided benefit to 
literature. But for the most part that benefit only 
accrued to later generations. 

Although we cannot here enter upon a discussion 
of the influence of Puritanism in all these directions, 
we should call attention to the fact that the tolera- 
tion of pleasure in cultural goods, which contributed 
to purely esthetic or athletic enjoyment, certainly 
always ran up against one characteristic limitation: 
they must not cost anything. Man is only a trustee 
of the goods which have come to him through God’s 
grace. He must, like the servant in the parable, 
give an account of every penny entrusted to him, 
and it is at least hazardous to spend any of it for 
a purpose which does not serve the glory of God 
but only one’s own enjoyment. What person, who 
keeps his eyes open, has not met representatives 
of this view-point even in the present? The idea of 
a man’s duty to his possessions, to which he sub- 
ordinates himself as an obedient steward, or even 
as an acquisitive machine, bears with chilling weight 
on his life. The greater the possessions the heavier, 
if the ascetic attitude toward life stands the test, 
the feeling of responsibility for them, for holding 
them undiminished for the glory of God and in- 


creasing them by restless effort. The origin of this 
type of life also extends in certain roots, like so 
many aspects of the spirit of capitalism, back into 
the Middle Ages. But it was in the ethic of ascetic 
Protestantism that it first found a consistent ethical 
foundation. Its significance for the development of 
capitalism is Obvious. 

This worldly Protestant asceticism, as we may 
recapitulate up to this point, acted powerfully 
against the spontaneous enjoyment of possessions; 
it restricted consumption, especially of luxuries. On 
the other hand, it has the psychological effect of 
freeing the acquisition of goods from the inhibitions 
of traditionalistic ethics. It broke the bonds of the 
impulse of acquisition in that it not only legalized 
it, but (in the sense discussed) looked upon it as 
directly willed by God. The campaign against the 
temptations of the flesh, and the dependence on 
external things, was, as besides the Puritans the 
great Quaker apologist Barclay expressly says, 
not a struggle against the rational acquisition, 
but against the irrational use of wealth. 

But this irrational use was exemplified in the out- 
ward forms of luxury which their code condemned 
as idolatry of the flesh, however natural they had 
appeared to the feudal mind. On the other hand, 
they approved the rational and utilitarian uses of 
wealth which were willed by God for the needs of 
the individual and the community. They did not 
wish to impose mortification on the man of wealth, 
but the use of his means for necessary and practical 
things. The idea of comfort characteristically limits 
the extent of ethically permissible expenditures. It 
is naturally no accident that the development of a 
manner of living consistent with that idea may be 
observed earliest and most clearly among the most 
consistent representatives of this whole attitude to- 
ward life. Over against the glitter and ostentation of 
feudal magnificence which, resting on an unsound 
economic basis, prefers a sordid elegance to a sober 
simplicity, they set the clean and solid comfort of 
the middle-class home as an ideal. 

On the side of the production of private wealth, 
asceticism condemned both dishonesty and impul- 
sive avarice. What was condemned as covetousness, 
Mammonism, etc., was the pursuit of riches for their 
own sake. For wealth in itself was a temptation. 
But here asceticism was the power “which ever 
seeks the good but ever creates evil”; what was evil 
in its sense was possession and its temptations. For, 
in conformity with the Old Testament and in 
analogy to the ethical valuation of good works, 
asceticism looked upon the pursuit of wealth as an 
end in itself as highly reprehensible; but the attain- 
ment of it as a fruit of labour in a calling was a 
sign of God’s blessing. And even more important: 
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the religious valuation of restless, continuous, 
systematic work in a worldly calling, as the highest 
means to asceticism, and at the same time the 
surest and most evident proof of rebirth and gen- 
uine faith, must have been the most powerful con- 
ceivable lever for the expansion of that attitude 
toward life which we have here called the spirit of 
capitalism. 

When the limitation of consumption is combined 
with this release of acquisitive activity, the inevit- 
able practical result is obvious: accumulation of 
capital through ascetic compulsion to save. The 
restraints which were imposed upon the consump- 
tion of wealth naturally served to increase it by 
making possible the productive investment of 
capital. How strong this influence was is not, un- 
fortunately, susceptible of exact statistical demon- 
stration. In New England the connection is so 
evident that it did not escape the eye of so discern- 
ing a historian as Doyle. But also in Holland, which 
was really only dominated by strict Calvinism for 
seven years, the greater simplicity of life in the 
more seriously religious circles, in combination with 
great wealth, led to an excessive propensity to 
accumulation. 

That, furthermore, the tendency which has 
existed everywhere and at all times, being quite 
strong in Germany to-day, for middle-class for- 
tunes to be absorbed into the nobility, was neces- 
sarily checked by the Puritan antipathy to the 
feudal way of life, is evident. English Mercantilist 
writers of the seventeenth century attributed the 
superiority of Dutch capital to English to the cir- 
cumstance that newly acquired wealth there did 
not regularly seek investment in land. Also, since 
it is not simply a question of the purchase of land, 
it did not there seek to transfer itself to feudal 
habits of life, and thereby to remove itself from 
the possibility of capitalistic investment. The high 
esteem for agriculture as a peculiarly important 
branch of activity, also especially consistent with 
piety, which the Puritans shared, applied (for in- 
stance in Baxter) not to the landlord, but to the 
yeoman and farmer, in the eighteenth century not 
to the squire, but the rational cultivator. Through 
the whole of English society in the time since the 
seventeenth century goes the conflict between the 
Squirearchy, the representatives of “merrie old 
England”, and the Puritan circles of widely varying 
social influence. Both elements, that of an unspoiled 
naive joy of life, and of a strictly regulated, reserved 
self-control, and conventional ethical conduct are 
even to-day combined to form the English national 
character. Similarly, the early history of the North 
American colonies is dominated by the sharp con- 
trast of the adventurers, who wanted to set up 


plantations with the labour of indentured servants, 
and live as feudal lords, and the specifically middle- 
class outlook of the Puritans. 

As far as the influence of the Puritan outlook 
extended, under all circumstances—and this is, of 
course, much more important than the mere en- 
couragement of capital accumulation—it favoured 
the development of a rational bourgeois economic 
life; it was the most important, and above all the 
only consistent influence in the development of that 
life. It stood at the cradle of the modern economic 
man. 

To be sure, these Puritanical ideals tended to give 
way under excessive pressure from the temptations 
of wealth, as the Puritans themselves knew very 
well. With great regularity we find the most genuine 
adherents of Puritanism among the classes which 
were rising from a lowly status, the small bour- 
geois and farmers, while the beati possidentes, 
even among Quakers, are often found tending to 
repudiate the old ideals. It was the same fate which 
again and again befell the predecessor of this 
worldly asceticism, the monastic asceticism of the 
Middle Ages. In the latter case, when rational 
economic activity had worked out its full effects 
by strict regulation of conduct and limitation of 
consumption, the wealth accumulated either suc- 
cumbed directly to the nobility, as in the time 
before the Reformation, or monastic discipline 
threatened to break down, and one of the numerous 
reformations became necessary. 

In fact the whole history of monasticism is in a 
certain sense the history of a continual struggle 
with the problem of the secularizing influence of 
wealth. The same is true on a grand scale of the 
worldly asceticism of Puritanism. The great revival 
of Methodism, which preceded the expansion of 
English industry toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, may well be compared with such a monas- 
tic reform. We may hence quote here a passage 
from John Wesley himself which might well serve 
as a motto for everything which has been said 
above. For it shows that the leaders of these ascetic 
movements understood the seemingly paradoxical 
relationships which we have here analysed perfectly 
Well, and in the same sense that we have given them. 
He wrote: 


I fear, wherever riches have increased, the essence of 
religion has decreased in the same propértion. There- 
fore I do not see how it is possible, in the nature of 
things, for any revival of true religion to continue long. 
For religion must necessarily produce both industry 
and frugality, and these cannot but produce riches. 
But as riches increase, so will pride, anger, and love 
of the world in all its branches. How then is it possible 
that Methodism, that is, a religion of the heart, though 
it flourishes now as a green bay tree, should continue 
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in this state? For the Methodists in every place grow 
diligent and frugal; consequently they increase in 
goods. Hence they proportionately increase in pride, 
in anger, in the desire of the flesh, the desire of the 
eyes, and the pride of life. So, although the form of 
religion remains, the spirit is swiftly vanishing away. 
Is there no way to prevent this—this continual decay 
of pure religion? We ought not to prevent people from 
being diligent and frugal; we must exhort all Christians 
to gain all they can, and to save all they can; that is, 
in effect, to grow rich. 


There follows the advice that those who gain all 
they can and save all they can should also give all 
they can, so that they will grow in grace and lay 
up a treasure in heaven. It is clear that Wesley here 
expresses, even in detail, just what we have been 
trying to point out. 

As Wesley here says, the full economic effect of 
those great religious movements, whose significance 
for economic development lay above all in their 
ascetic educative influence, generally came only 
after the peak of the purely religious enthusiasm 
was past. Then the intensity of the search for the 
Kingdom of God commenced gradually to pass over 
into sober economic virtue; the religious roots died 
out slowly, giving way to utilitarian worldliness. 
Then, as Dowden puts it, as in Robinson Crusoe, 
the isolated economic man who carries on mission- 
ary activities on the side takes the place of the 
lonely spiritual search for the Kingdom of Heaven 
of Bunyan’s pilgrim, hurrying through the market- 
place of Vanity. 

When later the principle “to make the most of 
both worlds” became dominant in the end, as 
Dowden has remarked, a good conscience simply 
became one of the means of enjoying a comfortable 
bourgeois life, as is well expressed in the German 
proverb about the soft pillow. What the great reli- 
gious epoch of the seventeenth century bequeathed 
to its utilitarian successor was, however, above all 
an amazingly good, we may even say a pharisaically 
good, conscience in the acquisition of money, so 
long as it took place legally. Every trace of the 
deplacere vix potest has disappeared. 

A specifically bourgeois economic ethic had 
grown up. With the consciousness of standing in 
the fullness of God’s grace and being visibly blessed 
by Him, the bourgeois business man, as long as he 
remained within the bounds of formal correctness, 
as long as his moral conduct was spotless and the 
use to which he put his wealth was not objection- 
able, could follow his pecuniary interests as he 
would and feel that he was fulfilling a duty in doing 
so. The power of religious asceticism provided him 
in addition with sober, conscientious, and un- 
usually industrious workmen, who clung to their 
work as to a life purpose willed by God. 
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Finally, it gave him the comforting assurance 
that the unequal distribution of the goods of this 
world was a special dispensation of Divine Prov- 
idence, which in these differences, as in particular 
grace, pursued secret ends unknown to men. Calvin 
himself had made the much-quoted statement that 
only when the people, i.e., the mass of labourers 
and craftsmen, were poor did they remain obedient 
to God. In the Netherlands (Pieter de la Court and 
others), that had been secularized to the effect that 
the mass of men only labour when necessity forces 
them to do so. This formulation of a leading idea 
of capitalistic economy later emerged into the 
current theories of the productivity of low wages. 
Here also, with the dying out of the religious root, 
the utilitarian interpretation crept in unnoticed, in 
the line of development which we have again and 
again observed. 

Medieval ethics not only tolerated begging but 
actually glorified it in the mendicant orders. Even 
secular beggars, since they gave the person of means 
opportunity for good works through giving alms, 
were sometimes considered an estate and treated 
as such. Even the Anglican social ethic of the 
Stuarts was very close to this attitude. It remained 
for Puritan Asceticism to take part in the severe 
English Poor Relief Legislation which fundamen- 
tally changed the situation. And it could do that, 
because the Protestant sects and the strict Puritan 
communities actually did not know any begging 
in their own midst. 

On the other hand, seen from the side of the 
workers, the Zinzendorf branch of Pietism, for 
instance, glorified the loyal worker who did not 
seek acquisition, but lived according to the apostolic 
model, and was thus endowed with the charisma 
of the disciples. Similar ideas had originally been 
prevalent among the Baptists in an even more 
radical form. 

Now naturally the whole ascetic literature of 
almost all denominations is saturated with the idea 
that faithful labour, even at low wages, on the part 
of those whom life offers no other opportunities, 
is highly pleasing to God. In this respect, Protestant 
Asceticism added in itself nothing new. But it not 
only deepened this idea most powerfully, it also 
created the force which was alone decisive for 
its effectiveness: the psychological sanction of it 
through the conception of this labour as a calling, 
as the best, often in the last analysis the only means 
of attaining certainty of grace. And on the other 
hand it legalized the exploitation of this specific 
willingness to work, in that it also interpreted the 
employer’s business activity as a calling. It is ob- 
vious how powerfully the exclusive search for the 
Kingdom of God only through the fulfilment of 
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duty in the calling, and the strict asceticism which 
Church discipline naturally imposed, especially on 
the propertyless classes, was bound to affect the 
productivity of labour in the capitalistic sense of 
the word. The treatment of labour as a calling 
became as characteristic of the modern worker as 
the corresponding attitude toward acquisition of 
the business man. It was a perception of this situa- 
tion, new at his time, which caused so able an 
observer as Sir William Petty to attribute the 
economic power of Holland in the seventeenth 
century to the fact that the very numerous dis- 
senters in that country (Calvinists and Baptists) 
“are for the most part thinking, sober men, and 
such as believe that Labour and Industry is their 
duty towards God.” 

Calvinism opposed organic social organization in 
the fiscal-monopolistic form which it assumed in 
Anglicanism under the Stuarts, especially in the 
conceptions of Laud, this alliance of Church and 
State with the monopolists on the basis of a 
Christian-social ethical foundation. Its leaders were 
universally among the most passionate opponents 
of this type of politically privileged commercial, 
putting-out, and colonial capitalism. Over against 
it they placed the individualistic motives of rational 
legal acquisition by virtue of one’s own ability 
and initiative. And, while the politically privileged 
monopoly industries in England all disappeared in 
short order, this attitude played a large and de- 
cisive part in the development of the industries 
which grew up in spite of and against the authority 
of the State. The Puritans (Prynne, Parker) re- 
pudiated all connection with the large-scale capital- 
istic courtiers and projectors as an ethically suspi- 
cious class. On the other hand, they took pride in 
their own superior middle-class business morality, 
which formed the true reason for the persecutions 
to which they were subjected on the part of those 
circles. Defoe proposed to win the battle against 
dissent by boycotting bank credit and withdrawing 
deposits. The difference of the two types of capital- 
istic attitude went to a very large extent hand in 
hand with religious differences. The opponents of 
the Nonconformists, even in the eighteenth century, 
again and again ridiculed them for personifying 
the spirit of shopkeepers, and for having ruined the 
ideals of old England. Here also lay the difference 
of the Puritan economic ethic from the Jewish; and 
contemporaries (Prynne) knew well that the for- 
mer and not the latter was the bourgeois capitalistic 
ethic. 

One of the fundamental elements of the spirit 
of modern capitalism, and not only of that but of 
all modern culture: rational conduct on the basis 
of the idea of the calling, was born—that is what 


this discussion has sought to demonstrate—from 
the spirit of Christian asceticism. One has only to 
re-read the passage from Franklin, quoted at the 
beginning of this essay, in order to see that the 
essential elements of the attitude which was there 
called the spirit of capitalism are the same as what 
we have just shown to be the content of the Puritan 
worldly asceticism, only without the religious basis, 
which by Franklin’s time had died away. The idea 
that modern labour has an ascetic character is of 
course not new. Limitation to specialized work, with 
a renunciation of the Faustian universality of man 
which it involves, is a condition of any valuable 
work in the modern world; hence deeds and re- 
nunciation inevitably condition each other to-day. 
This fundamentally ascetic trait of middle-class life, 
if it attempts to be a way of life at all, and not 
simply the absence of any, was what Goethe wanted 
to teach, at the height of his wisdom, in the Wander- 
jahren, and in the end which he gave to the life of 
his Faust. For him the realization meant a renun- 
ciation, a departure from an age of full and 
beautiful humanity, which can no more be repeated 
in the course of our cultural development than can 
the flower of the Athenian culture of antiquity. 

The Puritan wanted to work in a calling; we are 
forced to do so. For when asceticism was carried 
out of monastic cells into everyday life, and began 
to dominate worldly morality, it did its part in 
building the tremendous cosmos of the modern 
economic order. This order is now bound to the 
technical and economic conditions of machine pro- 
duction which to-day determine the lives of all the 
individuals who are born into this mechanism, not 
only those directly concerned with economic ac- 
quisition, with irresistible force. Perhaps it will so 
determine them until the last ton of fossilized coal 
is burnt. In Baxter’s view the care for external 
goods should only lie on the shoulders of the “saint 
like a light cloak, which can be thrown aside at 
any moment.” But fate decreed that the cloak 
should become an iron cage. 

Since asceticism undertook to remodel the world 
and to work out its ideals in the world. material 
goods have gained an increasing and finally an in- 
exorable power over the lives of men as at no pre- 
vious period in history. To-day the spiritof religious 
asceticism—whether finally, who knows?—has 
escaped from the cage. But victorious capitalism, 
since it rests on mechanical foundations, needs its 
support no longer. The rosy blush of its laughing 
heir, the Enlightenment, seems also to be ir- 
retrievably fading, and the idea of duty in one’s 
calling prowls about in our lives like the ghost of 
dead religious beliefs. Where the fulfilment of the 
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calling cannot directly be related to the highest 
spiritual and cultural values, or when, on the other 
hand, it need not be felt simply as economic com- 
pulsion, the individual generally abandons the 
attempt to justify it at all. In the field of its highest 
development, in the United States, the pursuit of 
wealth, stripped of its religious and ethical mean- 
ing, tends to become associated with purely mun- 
dane passions, which often actually give it the 
character of sport. 

No one knows who will live in this cage in the 
future, or whether at the end of this tremendous 
development entirely new prophets will arise, or 
there will be a great rebirth of old ideas and ideals, 
or, if neither, mechanized petrification, embellished 
with a sort of convulsive self-importance. For of 
the last stage of this cultural development, it might 
well be truly said: “Specialists without spirit, 
sensualists without heart; this nullity imagines that 
it has attained a level of civilization never before 
achieved.” 

But this brings us to the world of judgments of 
value and of faith, with which this purely historical 
discussion need not be burdened. The next task 
would be rather to show the significance of ascetic 
rationalism, which has only been touched in the 
foregoing sketch, for the content of practical social 
ethics, thus for the types of organization and the 
functions of social groups from the conventicle to 
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A pplication 


EARLY TRAUMA—Defence—Latency— 
Outbreak of the Neurosis—Partial return of the 
repressed material: this was the formula we drew 
up for the development of a neurosis. Now I will 
invite the reader to take a step forward and assume 
that in the history of the human species something 
happened similar to the events in the life of the 
individual. That is to say, mankind as a whole 
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the State. Then its relations to humanistic rational- 
ism, its ideals of life and cultural influence; further 
to the development of philosophical and scientific 
empiricism, to technical development and to spirit- 
ual ideas would have to be analysed. Then its 
historical development from the mediaeval begin- 
nings of worldly asceticism to its dissolution into 
pure utilitarianism would have to be traced out 
through all the areas of ascetic religion. Only then 
could the quantitative cultural significance of 
ascetic Protestantism in its relation to the other 
plastic elements of modern culture be estimated. 

Here we have only attempted to trace the fact 
and the direction of its influence to their motives 
in one, though a very important point. But it would 
also further be necessary to investigate how Prot- 
estant Asceticism was in turn influenced in its 
development and its character by the totality of 
social conditions, especially economic. The modern 
man is in general, even with the best will, unable 
to give religious ideas a significance for culture 
and national character which they deserve. But it 
is, of course, not my aim to substitute for a one- 
sided materialistic an equally one-sided spiritualistic 
causal interpretation of culture and of history. Each 
is equally possible, but each, if it does not serve as 
the preparation, but as the conclusion of an in- 
vestigation, accomplishes equally little in the inter- 
est of historical truth. 


also passed through conflicts of a sexual-aggressive 
nature, which left permanent traces but which were 
for the most part warded off and forgotten; later, 
after a long period of latency, they came to life 
again and created phenomena similar in structure 
and tendency to neurotic symptoms. 

I have, I believe, divined these processes and 
wish to show that their consequences, which bear 
a strong resemblance to neurotic symptoms, are 
the phenomena of religion. Since it can no longer 
be doubted after the discovery of evolution that 
mankind had a pre-history, and since this history is 
unknown (that is to say, forgotten), such a con- 
clusion has almost the significance of an axiom. If 
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we should learn that the effective and forgotten 
traumata relate, here as well as there, to life in the 
human family, we should greet this information as 
a highly welcome and unforseen gift which could 
not have been anticipated from the foregoing 
discussion. 

I have already upheld this thesis a quarter of a 
century ago, in my book Totem and Taboo (1912), 
and need only repeat what I said there. The argu- 
ment started from some remarks by Charles Darwin 
and embraced a suggestion of Atkinson’s. It says 
that in primeval times men lived in small hordes, 
each under the domination of a strong male. When 
this was is not known; no point of contact with 
geological data has been established. It is likely 
that mankind was not very far advanced in the art 
of speech. An essential part of the argument is 
that all primeval men, including, therefore, all our 
ancestors, underwent the fate I shall now describe. 

The story is told in a very condensed way, as 
if what in reality took centuries to achieve, and 
during that long time was repeated innumerably, 
had only happened once. The strong male was the 
master and father of the whole horde: unlimited in 
his power, which he used brutally. All females were 
his property, the wives and daughters in his own 
horde as well as perhaps also those robbed from 
other hordes. The fate of the sons was a hard one; 
if they excited the father’s jealousy they were killed 
or castrated or driven out. They were forced to 
live in small communities and to provide themselves 
with wives by robbing them from others. Then one 
or the other son might succeed in attaining a situa- 
tion similar to that of the father in the original 
horde. One favoured position came about in a 
natural way: it was that of the youngest son who, 
protected by his mother’s love, could profit by his 
father’s advancing years and replace him after his 
death. An echo of the expulsion of the eldest son, 
as well as of the favoured position of the youngest, 
seems to linger in many myths and fairy tales. 

The next decisive step towards changing this 
first kind of “social” organization lies in the follow- 
ing suggestion. The brothers who had been driven 
out and lived together in a community clubbed 
together, overcame the father and—according to 
the custom of those times—all partook of his body. 
This cannibalism need not shock us; it survived into 
far later times. The essential point is, however, that 
We attribute to those primeval people the same 
feelings and emotions that we have elucidated in 
the primitives of our own times, our children, by 
psychoanalytic research. That is to say: they not 
merely hated and feared their father, but also 
honoured him as an example to follow; in fact each 
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son wanted to place himself in his father’s position. 
The cannibalistic act thus becomes comprehensible 
as an attempt to assure one’s identification with the 
father by incorporating a part of him. 

It is a reasonable surmise that after the killing 
of the father a time followed when the brothers 
quarrelled among themselves for the succession, 
which each of them wanted to obtain for himself 
alone. They came to see that these fights were as 
dangerous as they were futile. This hard-won under- 
standing—as well as the memory of the deed of 
liberation they had achieved together and the 
attachment that had grown up among them during 
the time of their exile—led at last to a union 
among them, a sort of social contract. Thus there 
came into being the first form of a social organiza- 
tion accompanied by, a renunciation of instinctual 
gratification; recognition of mutual obligations; in- 
stitutions declared sacred, which could not be 
broken—in short the beginnings of morality and 
law. Each renounced the ideal of gaining for him- 
self the position of father, of possessing his mother 
or sister. With this the taboo of incest and the law 
of exogamy came into being. A good part of the 
power which had become vacant through the 
father’s death passed to the women; the time of 
the matriarchate followed. The memory of the fa- 
ther lived on during this time of the “brother horde.” 
A strong animal, which perhaps at first was also 
dreaded, was found as a substitute. Such a choice 
may seem strange to us, but the gulf which man 
created later between himself and the animals did 
not exist for primitive man. Nor does it with our 
children, whose animal phobias we have been able 
to explain as dread of the father. The relationship 
to the totem animal retained the original ambiv- 
alency of feeling towards the father. The totem 
was, on the one hand, the corporeal ancestor and 
protecting spirit of the clan; he was to be revered 
and protected. On the other hand, a festival was 
instituted on which day the same fate was meted out 
to him as the primeval father had encountered. He 
was killed and eaten by all the brothers together. 
(The Totem feast, according to Robertson Smith.) 
This great day was in reality a feast of triumph to 
celebrate the victory of the united sons over the 
father. 

Where, in this connection, does religion come 
in? Totemism, with its worship of a father sub- 
stitute, the ambivalency towards the father Which 
is evidenced by the totem feast, the institution of 
remembrance festivals and of laws the breaking 
of which is punished by death—this totemism, I 
conclude, may be regarded as the earliest appear- 
ance of religion in the history of mankind, and it 
illustrates the close connection existing from the 
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very beginning of time between social institutions 
and moral obligations. The further development of 
religion can be treated here only in a very summary 
fashion. Without a doubt it proceeded parallel to 
the cultural development of mankind and the 
changes in the structure of human social institu- 
tions. 

The next step forward from totemism is the 
humanizing of the worshipped being. Human gods, 
whose origin from the totem is not veiled, take the 
place previously filled by animals. Either the god 
is still represented as an animal or at least he bears 
the countenance of an animal; the totem may be- 
come the inseparable companion of the god, or, 
again, the myth makes the god vanquish just that 
animal which was nothing but his predecessor. At 
one period—it is hard to say when—great mother- 
deities appeared, probably before the male gods, 
and they were worshipped beside the latter for a 
long time to come. During that time a great social 
revolution had taken place. Matriarchy was fol- 
lowed by a restitution of the patriarchal order. The 
new fathers, it is true, never succeeded to the 
omnipotence of the primeval father. There were 
too many of them and they lived in larger com- 
munities than the original horde had been; they 
had to get on with one another and were restricted 
by social institutions. Probably the mother deities 
were developed when the matriarchy was being 
limited, in order to compensate the dethroned 
mothers. The male gods appear at first as sons by 
the side of the great mothers; only later do they 
clearly assume the features of the father. These 
male gods of polytheism mirror the conditions of 
patriarchal times. They are numerous, they have 
to share their authority, and occasionally they obey 
a higher god. The next step, however, leads us to 
the topic that interests us here: the return of the 
one and only father deity whose power is unlimited. 

I must admit that this historical survey leaves 
many a gap and in many points needs further con- 
firmation. Yet whoever declares our reconstruction 
of primeval history to be fantastic greatly under- 
estimates the richness and the force of the evidence 
that has gone to make up this reconstruction. Large 
portions of the past, which are here woven into a 
whole, are historically proven or even show their 
traces to this day, such as matriarchal right, totem- 
ism and male communities. Others have survived 
in remarkable replicas. Thus more than one author 
has been struck by the close resemblance between 
the rite of Christian Communion—where the be- 
liever symbolically incorporates the blood and flesh 
of his God—and the Totem feast, whose inner 
meaning it reproduces. Numerous survivals of our 
forgotten early history are preserved in the legends 
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and fairy tales of the peoples, and analytic study 
of the mental life of the child has yielded an un- 
expectedly rich return by filling up gaps in our 
knowledge of primeval times. As a contribution 
towards an understanding of the highly important 
relation between father and son I need only quote 
the animal phobias, the fear of being eaten by the 
father (which seems so strange to the grown mind), 
and the enormous intensity of the castration com- 
plex. There is nothing in our reconstruction that is 
invented, nothing that is not based on good grounds. 

Let us suppose that the presentation here given 
of primeval history is on the whole credible. Then 
two elements can be recognized in religious rites 
and doctrines: on the one hand, fixations on the 
old family history and survivals of this; on the 
other hand, reproductions of the past and a return 
long after of what had been forgotten. It is the latter 
element that has until now been overlooked and 
therefore not understood. It will therefore be illus- 
trated here by at least one impressive example. 

It is specially worthy of note that every memory 
returning from the forgotten past does so with 
great force, produces an incomparably strong in- 
fluence on the mass of mankind and puts forward 
an irresistible claim to be believed, against which 
all logical objections remain powerless—very much 
like the credo quia absurdum. This strange char- 
acteristic can only be understood by comparison 
with the delusions in a psychotic case. It has long 
been recognized that delusions contain a piece of 
forgotten truth, which had at its return to put up 
with being distorted and misunderstood, and that 
the compulsive conviction appertaining to the delu- 
sion emanates from this core of truth and spreads 
to the errors that enshroud it. Such a kernel of 
truth—which we might call historical truth—must 
also be conceded to the doctrines of the various 
religions. They are, it is true, imbued with the 
character of psychotic symptoms, but as mass 
phenomena they have escaped the curse of isolation. 

No other part of religious history has become 
so abundantly clear as the establishment of mono- 
theism among the Jewish people and its continua- 
tion into Christianity—if we omit the development 
from the animal totem to the human god with his 
regular (animal) companion, a development which 
can be traced without a gap and readily understood. 
(Each of the four Christian evangelists, by the way, 
still has his favourite animal.) If we admit for the 
moment that the rule of Pharaoh’s empire was the 
external reason for the appearance of the mono- 
theistic idea, we see that this idea—uprooted from 
its soil and transplanted to another people—after a 
long latency period takes hold of this people, is 
treasured by them as their most precious possession 
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and for its part keeps this people alive by bestowing 
on them the pride of being the chosen people. It 
is the religion of the primeval father and the hope 
of reward, distinction and finally world sovereignty, 
is bound up with it. The last-named wish-phantasy 
—relinquished long ago by the Jewish people— 
still survives among their enemies in their belief 
is the conspiracy of the “Elders of Zion.” We 
shall consider in a later chapter how the special 
peculiarities of a monotheistic religion borrowed 
from Egypt must have worked on the Jewish people, 
how it formed their character for good through the 
disdaining of magic and mysticism and encouraging 
them to progress in spirituality and sublimations. 
The people, happy in their conviction of possess- 
ing truth, overcome by the consciousness of being 
the chosen, came to value highly all intellectual and 
ethical achievements. I shall also show how their sad 
fate, and the disappointments reality had in store 
for them, was able to strengthen all these tendencies. 
At present, however, we shall follow their histori- 
cal development in another direction. 

The restoration to the primeval father of his 
historical rights marked a great progress, but this 
could not be the end, The other parts of the pre- 
historic tragedy also clamoured for recognition. 
How this process was set into motion it is not easy to 
say. It seems that a growing feeling of guiltiness 
had seized the Jewish people—and perhaps the 
whole of civilization of that time—as a precursor 
of the return of the repressed material. This went 
on until a member of the Jewish people, in the 
guise of a political-religious agitator, founded a 
doctrine which—together with another one, the 
Christian religion—separated from the Jewish one. 
Paul, a Roman Jew from Tarsus, seized upon this 
feeling of guilt and correctly traced it back to its 
primeval source. This he called original sin; it was 
a crime against God that could be expiated only 
through death. Death had come into the world 
through original sin. In reality this crime, desery- 
ing of death, had been the murder of: the Father 
who later was deified. The murderous deed itself, 
however, was not remembered; in its place stood 
the phantasy of expiation and that is why this 
phantasy could be welcomed in the form of a gospel 
of salvation (Evangel). A Son of God, innocent 
himself, had sacrificed himself—and thereby taken 
over the guilt of the world. It had to be a Son, for 
the sin had been murder of the Father. Probably 
traditions from Oriental and Greek mysteries had 
exerted their influence on the shaping of this phan- 
tasy of salvation. The essence of it seems to be 
Paul’s own contribution. He was a man with a gift 
for religion, in the truest sense of the phrase. Dark 
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traces of the past lay in his soul, ready to break 
through into the regions of consciousness. 

That the Redeemer sacrificed himself as an inno- 
cent man was an obviously tendentious distortion, 
difficult to reconcile with logical thinking. How 
could a man who was innocent assume the guilt of 
the murderer by allowing himself to be killed? In 
historical reality there was no such contradiction. 
The “redeemer” could be no one else but he who 
was most guilty, the leader of the brother horde 
who had overpowered the Father. Whether there 
had been such a chief rebel and leader must—in 
my Opinion—remain uncertain. It is quite possible 
but we must also consider that each member of 
the brother horde certainly had the wish to do the 
deed by himself and thus to create for himself a 
unique position as a substitute for the identification 
with the father which he had to give up when he 
was submerged in the community. If there was no 
such leader, then Christ was the heir of an unful- 
filled wish-phantasy; if there was such a leader, 
then Christ was his successor and his reincarnation. 
It is unimportant, however, whether we have here 
a phantasy or the return of a forgotten reality; in 
any case, here lies the origin of the conception of 
the hero—he who rebels against the father and kills 
him in some guise or other. Here we also find the 
real source of the “tragic guilt” of the hero in 
drama—a guilt hard to demonstrate otherwise. We 
can scarcely doubt that in Greek tragedy the hero 
and the chorus represent this same rebel hero and 
the brother horde, and it cannot be without signifi- 
cance that in the Middle Ages the theatre began 
afresh with the story of the Passion. 

I have already mentioned that the Christian cere- 
mony of Holy Communion, in which the believer 
incorporates the flesh and blood of the Redeemer, 
repeats the content of the old Totem feast; it does 
so, it is true, only in its tender and adoring sense, 
not in its aggressive sense. The ambivalency dom- 
inating the father-son relationship, however, shows 
clearly in the final result of the religious innovation. 
Meant to propitiate the father deity, it ends by his 
being dethroned and set aside. The Mosaic religion 
had been a Father religion; Christianity became a 
Son religion. The old God, the Father, took second 
place; Christ, the Son, stood in His stead, just as in 
those dark times every son had longed,to do. Paul, 
by developing the Jewish religion further, became 
its destroyer. His success was certainly mainly due 
to the fact that through the idea of salvation he 
laid the ghost of the feeling of guilt. It was also due 
to his giving up the idea of the chosen people and 
its visible sign—circumcision. That is how the new 
religion could become all-embracing, universal. 
Although this step might have been determined by 
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Paul’s revengefulness on account of the opposition 
which his innovation found among the Jews, never- 
theless one characteristic of the old Aton religion 
(universality) was reinstated; a restriction had been 
abolished which it had acquired while passing on 
to a new carrier, the Jewish people. 

In certain respects the new religion was a cul- 
tural regression as compared with the older Jewish 
religion; this happens regularly when a new mass 
of people of a lower cultural level effects an inva- 
sion or is admitted into an older culture. Christian 
religion did not keep to the lofty heights of spiritu- 
ality to which the Jewish religion had soared. The 
former was no longer strictly monotheistic, took 
over from the surrounding peoples numerous sym- 
bolical rites, re-established the great Mother God- 
dess and found room for many deities of polytheism 
in an easily recognizable disguise—though in sub- 
ordinate positions. Above all it was not inaccessi- 
ble—as the Aton religion and the subsequent 
Mosaic religion had been—to the penetration of 
superstitions, magical and mystical elements which 
proved a great hindrance to the spiritual develop- 
ment of two following*millenia. 

The triumph of Christianity was a renewed vic- 
tory of the Amon priests over the God of Ikhnaton 
after an interval of a millenium and a half and over 
a larger region. And yet Christianity marked a 
progress in the history of religion: that is to say, in 
regard to the return of the repressed. From now 
on Jewish religion was, so to speak, a fossil. 

It would be worth while to understand why the 
monotheistic idea should make such a deep im- 
pression on just the Jewish people, and why they 
adhered to it so tenaciously. I believe this question 
can be answered. The great deed and misdeed of 
primeval times, the murder of the Father, was 
brought home to the Jews, for fate decreed that 
they should repeat it on the person of Moses, an 
eminent father substitute. It was a case of acting 
instead of remembering, something which often 
happens during analytic work with neurotics. They 
responded to the doctrine of Moses—which should 
have been a stimulus to their memory—by denying 
their act, did not progress beyond the recognition 
of the great Father and barred the passage to the 
point where later on Paul started his continuation 
of primzval history. It can scarcely be chance that 
the violent death of another great man should be- 
come the starting point for the creation of a new 
religion by Paul. This was a man whom a small 
number of adherents in Judea believed to be the 
Son of God and the promised Messiah, and who 
later on took over some of the childhood history 
that had been attached to Moses. In reality, how- 
ever, we have hardly more definite knowledge of 
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him than we have of Moses. We do not know if he 
was really the great man whom the Gospels depict 
or whether it was not rather the fact and the cir- 
cumstances of his death that were the decisive factor 
in his achieving importance. Paul, who became his 
apostle, did not himself know him. 

The murder of Moses by his people—which 
Sellin recognized in the traces of tradition and 
which, strangely enough, the young Goethe had as- 
sumed without any evidence—has thus become an 
indispensable part of our reasoning, an important 
link between the forgotten deed of primzval times 
and its subsequent reappearance in the from of 
Monotheistic religions. It is an attractive suggestion 
that the guilt attached to the murder of Moses may 
have been the stimulus for the wish-phantasy of 
the Messiah, who was to return and give to his 
people salvation and the promised sovereignty over 
the world. If Moses was this first Messiah, Christ 
became his substitute and successor. Then Paul 
could with a certain right say to the peoples: “See, 
the Messiah has truly come. He was indeed mur- 
dered before your eyes.” Then also there is some 
historical truth in the rebirth of Christ, for he was 
the resurrected Moses and the returned primeval 
Father of the primitive horde as well—only trans- 
figured and as a Son in the place of his Father. 

The poor Jewish people, who with its usual stiff- 
necked obduracy continued to deny the murder of 
their “father,” has dearly expiated this in the course 
of centuries. Over and over again they heard the 
reproach: you killed our God. And this reproach is 
true, if rightly interpreted. It says, in reference to 
the history of religion: you won’t admit that you 
murdered God (the archetype of God, the primeval 
Father and his reincarnations). Something should 
be added, namely: “It is true, we did the same thing, 
but we admitted it, and since then we have been 
purified.” 

Not all accusations with which antisemitism 
pursues the descendants of the Jewish people are 
based on such good foundations. There must, of 
course, be more than one reason for a phenomenon 
of such intensity and lasting strength as the popular 
hatred of Jews. A whole series of reasons can be 
divined: some of them, which need no interpreta- 
tion, arise from obvious considerations; others lie 
deeper and spring from secret sources, which one 
would regard as the specific motives. In the first 
group the most fallacious is the reproach of their 
being foreigners, since in many places nowadays 
under the sway of antisemitism the Jews were the 
oldest constituents of the population or arrived even 
before the present inhabitants. This is so, for exam- 
ple, in the town of Cologne, where Jews came witb 
the Romans, before it was colonized by Germanic 
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tribes. Other grounds for antisemitism are stronger, 
as for example, the circumstance that Jews mostly 
live as a minority among other peoples, since the 
feeling of solidarity of the masses—in order to be 
complete—has need of an animosity against an out- 
side minority and the numerical weakness of the 
minority invites suppression. Two other peculiari- 
ties that the Jews possess, however, are quite un- 
pardonable. The first is that in many respects they 
are different from their “hosts.” Not fundamentally 
so, since they are not a foreign Asiatic race—as 
their enemies maintain—but mostly consist of the 
remnants of Mediterranean peoples and inherit 
their culture. Yet they are different—although 
sometimes it is hard to define in what respects— 
especially from the Nordic peoples, and racial in- 
tolerance finds stronger expression—strange to say 
—in regard to small differences than to fundamental 
ones. The second peculiarity has an even more pro- 
nounced effect. It is that they defy oppression, that 
even the most cruel persecutions have not succeeded 
in exterminating them. On the contrary, they show 
a capacity for holding their own in practical life 
and, where they are admitted, they make valuable 
contributions to the surrounding civilization. 

The deeper motives of antisemitism have their 
roots in times long past; they come from the un- 
conscious and I am quite prepared to hear that what 
I am going to say will at first appear incredible. I 
venture to assert that the jealousy which the Jews 
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evoked in the other peoples by maintaining that 
they were the first-born, favourite child of God the 
Father has not yet been overcome by those others, 
just as if the latter had given credence to the 
assumption. Furthermore, among the customs 
through which the Jews marked off their aloof 
position, that of circumcision made a disagreeable, 
uncanny impression on others. The explanation 
probably is that it reminds them of the dreaded 
castration idea and of things in their primeval past 
which they would fain forget. Then there is lastly 
the most recent motive of the series. We must not 
forget that all the peoples who now excel in the 
practice of antisemitism became Christians only in 
relatively recent times, sometimes forced to it by 
bloody compulsion. One might say, they all are 
“badly christened”; under the thin veneer of Chris- 
tianity they have remained what their ancestors 
were, barbarically polytheistic. They have not yet 
overcome their grudge against the new religion 
which was forced on them, and they have projected 
it on to the source from which Christianity came 
to them. The facts that the Gospels tell a story 
which is enacted among Jews, and in truth treats 
only of Jews, has facilitated such a projection. The 
hatred for Judaism is at bottom hatred for Chris- 
tianity, and it is not surprising that in the German 
National-Socialist revolution this close connection 
of the two monotheistic religions finds such clear 
expression in the hostile treatment of both. 


4, The Hypothesis of Cultural Lag 


BY WILLIAM F. OGBURN 


THIS RAPIDITY OF CHANGE in mod- 
ern times raises the very important question of 
social adjustment. Problems of social adjustment 
are of two sorts. One concerns the adaptation of 
man to culture or perhaps preferably the adapting 
of culture to man. This subject is considered in Part 
V. The other problem is the question of adjustments, 
occasioned as a result of these rapid social changes, 
between the different parts of culture, which no 
doubt means ultimately the adaptation of culture to 
man. This second problem of adjustment between 
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the different parts of culture is the immediate sub- 
ject of our inquiry. 

The thesis is that the various parts of modern cul- 
ture are not changing at the same rate, some parts 
are changing much more rapidly than others; and 
that since there is a correlation and jnterdepend- 
ence of parts, a rapid change in one part of our 
culture requires readjustments through ‘other 
changes in the various correlated parts of culture. 
For instance, industry and education are correlated, 
hence a change in industry makes adjustments nec- 
essary through changes in the educational system. 
Industry and education are two variables, and if the 
change in industry occurs first and the adjustment 
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through education follows, industry may be referred 
to as the independent variable and education as the 
dependent variable. Where one part of culture 
changes first, through some discovery or invention, 
and occasions changes in some part of culture de- 
pendent upon it, there frequently is a delay in the 
changes occasioned in the dependent part of culture. 
The extent of this lag will vary according to the na- 
ture of the cultural material, but may exist for a 
considerable number of years, during which time 
there may be said to be a maladjustment. It is desir- 
able to reduce the period of maladjustment, to make 
the cultural adjustments as quickly as possible. 

The foregoing account sets forth a problem that 
occurs when there is a rapid change in a culture of 
interdependent parts and when the rates of change 
in the parts are unequal. The discussion will be 
presented according to the following outlines. First 
the hypothesis will be presented, then examined and 
tested by a rather full consideration of the facts of a 
single instance, to be followed by several illustra- 
tions. Next the nature and cause of the phenomenon 
of cultural maladjustment in general will be ana- 
lyzed. The extent of such cultural lags will be esti- 
mated, and finally the significance for society will 
be set forth. 

A first simple statement of the hypothesis we 
wish to investigate now follows. A large part of our 
environment consists of the material conditions of 
life and a large part of our social heritage is our 
material culture. These material things consist of 
houses, factories, machines, raw materials, manu- 
factured products, foodstuffs and other material ob- 
jects. In using these material things we employ cer- 
tain methods. Some of these methods are as simple 
as the technique of handling a tool. But a good many 
of the ways of using the material objects of culture 
involve rather larger usages and adjustments, such 
as customs, beliefs, philosophies, laws, govern- 
ments. One important function of government, for 
instance, is the adjustment of the population to the 
material conditions of life, although there are other 
governmental functions. Sumner has called many 
of these processes of adjustments, mores. The cul- 
tural adjustments to material conditions, however, 
include a larger body of processes than the mores; 
certainly they include the folk ways and social insti- 
tutions. These ways of adjustment may be called, 
for purposes of this particular analysis, the adaptive 
culture. The adaptive culture is therefore that por- 
tion of the non-material culture which is adjusted 
or adapted to the material conditions. Some parts 
of the non-material culture are thoroughly adap- 
tive culture such as certain rules involved in han- 
dling technical appliances, and some parts are only 
indirectly or partially so, as for instance, religion. 
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The family makes some adjustments to fit changed 
material conditions, while some of its functions re- 
main constant. The family, therefore, under the 
terminology used here is a part of the non-material 
culture that is only partly adaptive. When the ma- 
terial conditions change, changes are occasioned in 
the adaptive culture. But these changes in the adap- 
tive culture do not synchronize exactly with the 
change in the material culture. There is a lag which 
may last for varying lengths of time, sometimes in- 
deed, for many years. 

An illustration will serve to make the hypothesis 
more clearly understood. One class of material ob- 
jects to which we adjust ourselves is the forests. The 
material conditions of forestry have changed a good 
deal in the United States during the past century. At 
one time the forests were quite plentiful for the 
needs of the small population. There was plenty of 
wood easily accessible for fuel, building and manu- 
facture. The forests were sufficiently extensive to 
prevent in many large areas the washing of the soil, 
and the streams were clear. In fact, at one time the 
forests seemed to be too plentiful, from the point 
of view of the needs of the people. Food and agri- 
cultural products were at one time the first need of 
the people and the clearing of land of trees and 
stumps was a common undertaking of the com- 
munity in the days of the early settlers. In some 
places, the quickest procedure was to kill and burn 
the trees and plant between the stumps. When the 
material conditions were like these, the method of 
adjustment to the forests was characterized by a 
policy which has been called exploitation. Exploi- 
tation in regard to the forests was indeed a part of 
the mores of the time, and describes a part of the 
adaptive culture in relation to forests. 

As time went on, however, the population grew, 
manufacturing became highly developed, and the 
need for forests increased. But the forests were being 
destroyed. This was particularly true in the Appa- 
lachian, Great Lakes and Gulf regions. The policy 
of exploitation continued. Then rather suddenly it 
began to be realized in certain centres of thought 
that if the policy of cutting timber continued at the 
same rate and in the same manner the forests would 
in a short time be gone and very soon indeed they 
would be inadequate to supply the needs of the 
population. It was realized that the custom in regard 
to using the forests must be changed and a policy 
of conservation was advocated. The new policy of 
conservation means not only a restriction in the 
amount of cutting down of trees, but it means a 
more scientific method of cutting, and also refores- 
tation. Forests may be cut in such a way, by selecting 
trees according to their size, age and location, as to 
yield a large quantity of timber and yet not diminish 
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the forest area. Also by the proper distribution of 
cutting plots in a particular area, the cutting can be 
so timed that by the time the last plot is cut the 
young trees on the plot first cut will be grown. Some 
areas when cut leave a land which is well adapted 
to farming, whereas such sections as mountainous 
regions when denuded of forests are poorly suited 
to agriculture. There of course are many other 
methods of conservation of forests. The science of 
forestry is, indeed, fairly highly developed in prin- 
ciple, though not in practice in the United States. A 
new adaptive culture, one of conservation, is there- 
fore suited to the changed material conditions. 

That the conservation of forests in the United 
States should have been begun earlier is quite gen- 
erally admitted. We may say, therefore, that the 
old policy of exploitation has hung over longer than 
it should before the institution of the new policy. In 
other words, the material conditions in regard to 
our forests have changed but the old customs of the 
use of forests which once fitted the material condi- 
tions very well have hung over into a period of 
changed conditions, These old customs are not only 
not satisfactorily adapted, but are really socially 
harmful. These customs of course have a utility, 
since they meet certain human needs; but methods 
of greater utility are needed. There seems to be a 
lag in the mores in regard to forestry after the ma- 
terial conditions have changed. Or translated into 
the general terms of the previous analysis, the mate- 
rial conditions have changed first; and there has 
been a lag in the adaptive culture, that is, that cul- 
ture which is adapted to forests. The material condi- 
tions changed before the adaptive culture was 
changed to fit the new material conditions, This 
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situation may be illustrated by the figure. Line 1 
represents the material conditions, in regard to 
forests in the United States. Line 2 represents the 
adaptive culture, the policy of using the forests. The 
continuous lines represent the plentiful forests, with 
the sparse population and the mores of exploitation, 
the dotted lines, the new conditions of forests which 
are small in relation to the population and the new 
policy of conservation. The space between a and b 
represents the period when the old adaptive culture 
or mores exists with the changed material condi- 
tions, and is a period of maladjustment. 

It is difficult to locate exactly the points a and b. 
Consider first the location of point 6, or the time of 


the change from the policy of exploitation to the 
policy of conservation. The policy of conservation 
of forests certainly did not begin prior to 1904, 
when the first National Conservation Congress met. 
It was during Roosevelt’s administration that many 
active steps in the direction of conservation were 
taken. Large areas of national forest lands were 
withdrawn from public entry. Gifford Pinchot was 
very active in spreading the gospel of conservation, 
and the House of Governors called by President 
Roosevelt was in large measure concerned with 
programmes of conservation. About this time many 
books and articles in magazines and periodicals 
were written on the subject. The conservation move- 
ment can hardly be said to have started in any ex- 
tensive manner before this time. It is true that, 
earlier, papers had been read on the subject before 
scientific societies and there had been some teach- 
ing of scientific forestry, but prior to this time the 
idea of forest conservation was little known and 
the movement was certainly not extensive. Nor had 
the government taken any significant steps in a 
genuine policy of conservation. Indeed it might 
be argued with some success that we have not yet 
adopted fully a policy of conservation. For a great 
many of the private holdings are still exploited in 
very much the same old way. Reforestation is still 
largely a matter of theory in the United States. It is 
true that the government has taken a number of 
steps to preserve the forests but the conservation- 
ists are far from being satisfied with the progress 
of the movement to date. Certainly we have not 
attained the high mark maintained in western 
Europe. 

It is also difficult to locate point a, that is, to 
determine when we should have started the con- 
servation movement. Some features of conserva- 
tion probably should have been instituted perhaps 
early in the last century. Thus the allotment of 
permanent forest areas might very well have been 
done coincidently with the extension of our do- 
main; and the destruction of forests on land little 
suited to agriculture might have been prevented as 
the population spread to these new regions. At the 
time of the Civil War the population had become 
quite large, and shortly afterward the era of rail- 
road-building set in followed by a great develop- 
ment of industry, insuring large pgpulation and 
concentration. It was at this time that the wonderful 
forests of the Great Lakes region were cut down, 
and the cuttings in the Appalachian regions in- 
creased greatly. Some close observers saw at that 
time what development of population and industry 
would take place, but the relation of the forests to 
such a condition was not appreciated. If scientific 
forestry had been applied then, many of the un- 
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necessarily wasted forests would still exist and now 
be furnishing lumber. There would not have been 
such a washing of soil and the danger of floods 
would have been less. While some methods of for- 
est conservation might have been applied to ad- 
vantage shortly after colonial days, the proper time 
for more extensive developments of conservation 
was probably in the era following the Civil War. 
The population was becoming large; the west was 
being settled; the Pacific coast had been reached; 
the territorial boundaries had been fixed; industries, 
railroads, factories, corporations, trusts were all 
growing with rapidity. The east was in greater need 
of conservation of forests than the Pacific North- 
west or Alaska; nevertheless very probably for the 
whole country, though its stages of development 
were unequal, an extensive conservation movement 
should have been instituted about the middle of the 
last half of the nineteenth century. It would seem, 
therefore, that there has been a lag of at least a 
quarter of a century in changing our forestry policy. 

The foregoing discussion of forestry illustrates 
the hypothesis which it is proposed to discuss. It is 
desirable to state more elearly and fully the points 
involved in the analysis. The first point concerns 
the degree of adjustment or correlation between the 
material conditions and the adaptive non-material 
culture. The degree of this adjustment may be only 
more or less perfect or satisfactory; but we do ad- 
just ourselves to the material conditions through 
some form of culture; that is, we live, we get along, 
through this adjustment. The particular culture 
which is adjusted to the material conditions may be 
very complex, and, indeed, quite a number of 
widely different parts of culture may be adjusted 
to a fairly homogeneous material condition. Of a 
particular cultural form, such as the family or gov- 
ernment, relationship to a particular material cul- 
ture is only one of its purposes or functions. Not all 
functions of family organization, as, for instance, 
the affectional function, are primarily adaptive to 
material conditions. 

Another point to observe is that the changes in 
the material culture precede changes in the adaptive 
culture. This statement is not in the form of a uni- 
versal dictum. Conceivably, forms of adaptation 
might be worked out prior to a change in the mate- 
rial situation and the adaptation might be applied 
practically at the same time as the change in the 
material conditions. But such a situation presumes 
a very high degree of planning, prediction and con- 
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trol. The collection of data, it is thought, will show 
that at the present time there are a very large num- 
ber of cases where the material conditions change 
and the changes in the adaptive culture follow later. 
There are certain general theoretical reasons why 
this is so; but it is not desirable to discuss these 
until later. For the present, the analysis will only 
concern those cases where changes in the adaptive 
culture do not precede changes in the material cul- 
ture. Furthermore, it is not implied that changes 
may not occur in non-material culture while the 
material culture remains the same. Art or educa- 
tion, for instance, may undergo many changes with 
a constant material culture. 

Still another point in the analysis is that the old, 
unchanged, adaptive culture is not adjusted to the 
new, changed, material conditions. It may be true 
that the old adaptive culture is never wholly un- 
adjusted to the new conditions. There may be some 
degree of adjustment. But the thesis is that the un- 
changed adaptive culture was more harmoniously 
related to the old than to the new material condi- 
tions and that a new adaptive culture will be better 
suited to the new material conditions than was the 
old adaptive culture. Adjustment is therefore a 
relative term, and perhaps only in a few cases would 
there be a situation which might be called perfect 
adjustment or perfect lack of adjustment. 

It is desirable, however, not to make the analysis 
too general until there has been a more careful con- 
sideration of particular instances. We now propose, 
therefore, to test the hypothesis by the facts in a 
definite case of social change. In attempting to 
verify the hypothesis in a particular case by meas- 
urement, the following series of steps will be 
followed. The old material conditions will be de- 
scribed, that part of the adaptive culture under 
consideration will be described, and the degree of 
adjustment between these two parts of culture 
shown. Then the changed material conditions and 
the changed adaptive culture will be defined and the 
degree of adaptation shown, It is necessary also to 
show that the unchanged adaptive culture is not as 
harmoniously adjusted to the new conditions as to 
the old and not as harmoniously adjusted to the 
new conditions as is a changed adaptive culture. 
Having made such a series of descriptions, the next 
step will be to measure the lag, which should be 
done by locating the point of change in the material 
culture and the point of change in the particular 
adaptive culture. 
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Part Five, Sec. A—Factors of Change 


5. Fundamentals of Culture-Soctology 


BY ALFRED WEBER 


IT SEEMS EXPEDIENT for all culture- 
sociology to distinguish between three different 
spheres of historical events, namely: social process, 
civilizational process, and culture-movement. 

It is the nature of political as well as economic 
and social history to examine the destiny of great 
historical organisms, those great geographic, cul- 
tural, and dramatic units of mankind, to examine 
them with the purpose of clarifying their peculiar 
destinies by establishing the concrete facts essential 
to the total process. These disciplines regard the 
Chinese, Hindu, West-Asiatic-Egyptian, Classical, 
Arabian, Germano-Roman, and other historical 
spheres each as a partly “corporeal unit” containing 
a course of events that gives it temporal and spatial 
identity; and for the collective destiny of each they 
assume the task of collecting the principal data. 
Accordingly they seek to base their version and, in 
part, their explanation of the major historical 
events, the portraits of great men and the fate of 
the masses, upon the body economic, the structural 
development of political patterns, the social meta- 
morphoses, and upon other corporeal formations 
and transformations. Their task is concrete histori- 
cal morphology. The introduction of so-called 
mental factors and currents does not disturb their 
essential preoccupation with corporeal destiny. At 
the same time the histories of art, literature, music, 
religion, philosophy, and science, in a word, all the 
parts of culture history which are today separate 
disciplines (cultural history does not exist as a 
unified discipline)” operate in a profoundly dif- 
ferent manner and fairly independently of one 
another. 

For them, corporeal formations of history do not 


Reprinted from Alfred Weber, Fundamentals of Cul- 
ture-Sociology, trans. G. H. Weltner and C. F. Hirshman 
(New York: Columbia University, Department of Social 
Science and the W.P.A., 1939) pp. 1-33, 42-44, 47. 

1. It should be noted that this concept did not originate 
with Spengler but that it lies implictly at the bottom of all 
the more recent historiography. Likewise, the ‘‘adoles- 
cence” and “maturity” of historical organisms have long 
been ingredients in this point of view. 

2. Despite the brilliant personal contribution of Jacob 
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exist as essential objects of examination or data of 
development. The interpretation of the great cul- 
tural emanations and movements with which they 
are concerned, the mental currents and systems of 
thought which they seek to expound in principle 
and bring home to us, proceeds (insofar as they 
consider it incorrect to restrict themselves to the 
mere portrayal of form and content) from the 
disclosure of coherence—coherences, generally 
speaking, between “problems” to be solved in the 
cultural field on the one hand (problems in history 
of philosophy, etc.) and, on the other hand, chiefly 
the working methods of the various fields, their 
development and expressive value (development of 
painting and plastic technique, laws of harmony in 
music, laws of language development, of literary 
styles and forms of expression, etc.). The result is 
a substantiation of a sequence and rhythm of events 
usually left open for more methodical investigation, 
substantiation of a conflict of “mental currents,” 
styles, forms, and sundry—always a substantiation 
of an even progression which, according to its 
nature, seems to lie either technically or intrinsi- 
cally within the principles of the cultural field 
proper. These disciplines, according to the princi- 
ples of their operation, view cultural history largely 
as an autonomous historic sphere whose movement 
and development they seek to explain from within.* 
The political historian thereupon assumes the right 
to weave somehow the products of all these cultural- 
historical disciplines into his view of historical 
events; to place the “mental currents and facts” 
illuminated by the other disciplines into the setting 
of “corporeal” events which he in his turn illumi- 
nates; to assemble his versions of the destiny of the 
great historical organisms (Geschichtskérper) into 
a general view, and when he has combined all these 
general views, to write universal history. 

For reasons pertaining not only to the history of 
science but also necessarily to working technique 
and methods, it is really a fairly motley, incoherent, 
at best, a loosely and superficially matched collec- 
tion of building stones that confronts the sociolo- 


3. We are not overlooking such comprehensive treat- 
ments as those of Max Weber and Troeltsch in the history 
of religion, nor the partly “impromptu” attempts to be 
found in the numerous recent treatises on the different 
cultural fields. 
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gist when, in his turn, he finally undertakes to view 
things uniformly. For example, let him but try to 
comprehend as a whole any part of historical fact, 
like cultural process; let him try to comprehend the 
necessity by which it grows out of the general move- 
ment of history and undertake to establish its typical 
and lawful connection with this general movement. 
The same is true if, as sociologist, he tries logically 
to bind the cultural emanations of the Occident— 
their essential import—the recurrence or non- 
recurrence of their typical forms and aspects to 
the larger collective destiny of the Occident. If he 
tries to place these emanations in distinct and in- 
telligible relationship with the factual sequences 
(corporeal sequences) which the various historical 
disciplines unearth and which mark history’s gen- 
eral course, he is confronted at the outset, as we 
have said, by event-series, factually discrete and, 
in the general version of history, only superficially 
connected. Should he wish to connect these series, 
the difference in objective between himself and the 
various special disciplines will force him to organize 
his material accordingly. For his purpose he must 
attempt a conceptual regrouping of the synthesis. 
Thus, whatever facts the political, economic and 
social historians have established concerning the 
external form of history will necessarily fall into a 
new perspective. And there will be disclosed to him 
a great unified social process which, despite the 
widest variations in the different collective des- 
tinies, will reveal typical forms and stages of de- 
velopment. The major events (wars, revolutions, 
reformations, and the like) will in some typical 
fashion become incorporated in these forms and 
Stages, and great men will arise not accidentally but 
necessarily in certain places. Furthermore, he will 
find that this social process is influenced by the 
mental sphere, that is, by those facts and processes 
presented by the cultural disciplines. When he now 
examines its kernel, he will see it as the form which 
gives some necessary pattern to the totality of nat- 
ural human forces of impulse and will (operating 
as “population” in the various communal desti- 
nies), a pattern limited, of course, by certain nat- 
ural (geographic, climatic, and other) conditions. 
The impressed pattern, or patterns, will undergo 
developmental alteration, will oppose and replace 
one another and in their struggle produce the great 
peripeteiai, the secular historic events. At the same 
time he will notice how this process in the larger 
collective destinies, which he likewise views as 
corporeally closed systems, arises from primitive re- 
lationships, residues of gentilic forms, in which they 
first appear on the historical stage, and passes 
through similar forms everywhere though, to be 
sure, in totally different groupings. He will observe 
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how it seems to lead over spaces of social move- 
ment to different final outlets, to a lasting paralysis 
of form, to senile decay, or to a world expansion 
of forces, passing through like phases to various 
outlets which empty into the universal stream of 
human history. He will see the Chinese and Hindu 
historical cycles—once their natural conditions and 
direction of development are given—pursue a nec- 
essary social course through the millennia and 
finally yield to that senile torpor in which they re- 
mained through the centuries, and in which they 
remain today, washed by the tide of Occidental 
world-expansion. Likewise, by considering the nat- 
ural conditions of existence (chiefly the systems of 
canals and irrigation), he will distinctly recognize 
the type and direction of social development in the 
West-Asiatic and Egyptian culture-cycle, whose 
early millennia B.C. he can today reinvestigate by 
means of unearthed documents. And in terms of 
these natural conditions of development will he 
understand the senile torpor in which both were 
caught during the last millennium B.C. by that new 
wave of development, the Classical-Mediterranean 
cycle. He will observe how the conditions of exist- 
ence, notably the sea, its commerce and “freedom” 
similarly propel the latter through a given social 
development—social development in the widest 
sense, comprising, as suggested, the total corporeal 
event of the historic cycle—and he will follow its 
lead to a type of world-expansion wherein must 
ensue the senile decay of the forms and corporeal 
identity of the cycle. The historic lapse of the late 
Classical period in the time of the Caesars is exactly 
this kind of senile decay. And likewise with refer- 
ence to the conditions which ushered it in, he will 
observe the Occidental cycle which followed the 
Classical and, after the migration of races, carried 
the scene of history northward; he will observe how 
it passes through an entirely different yet equally 
necessary development, one that retains its cor- 
poreal identity through many revolutionary stages 
and convulsions to reach the greatest world- 
expansion known, embracing the entire globe. And 
now its inherent forms seem to be dissolving, and 
the cycle itself is probably passing over into some- 
thing new: utter decline or the emergence of an- 
other historical organism. 

In brief, the concrete event-process of the various 
great historical organisms, their more or less cor- 
poreal destiny which the political, economic, and 
social historians present, will always be viewed by 
the sociologist as a social evolution, specific but 
nevertheless fundamentally determined by natural 
necessity, which undergoes regroupings and re- 
alignments of general forms, runs through a pre- 
determined number of stages and reaches a pre- 
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determined result. In this evolution the universally 
given social forces always assume specificity, uni- 
versally given social forms present a definite and 
specific character and urgency, universally given 
processes occur in different groupings and with 
different results—all of which means that a general 
social principle of development functions in differ- 
ent guise. The major events and upheavals sub- 
stantiated by the historian thus become landmarks 
indicating stages of development, or the expression 
of the vicissitudes bound up with evolutions, and 
the great men seem to rise as shield-bearers and 
exponents of new periods. 

This is the way the sociologist transforms the 
concretely individuated material supplied by the 
historian, the “corporeal” development of the dif- 
ferent historic cycles, into a new conceptual form 
adequate for his mode of thinking—the way he 
transforms the mass of historic events pertaining 
to these cycles into his view of that sphere, which 
I intend to call the “social process.” 


I 


In this process, primarily moved, in his view, by 
the natural impulse and will of mankind and pri- 
marily determined in form and direction by the 
natural conditions peculiar to each historical or- 
ganism, he will recognize secondary factors which 
the other group of historians substantiate: ideas, 
“mental currents,” artistic views, religious convic- 
tions, etc. He must at first be indifferent to their 
closer dynamic relation to the stages, vicissitudes, 
social formation, and all else pertaining to “cor- 
poreal” development, their causal influence on this 
development, or the prius and post of the form and 
content of the “mental” and “corporeal” spheres.‘ 
What he does see is a mental-cultural sphere exist- 
ing as a totality in each historical organism along 
with the “corporeal.” And no matter what he may 
think of their mutual interaction, he notes in this 
mental-cultural entity, just as in the social process, 
certain regularities whose connection with the 
corporeal social process is still obscure. He discerns 
in it a surge and a decline; he sees parallels between 
the destinies of the “cultures” of the various his- 
torical organisms, a somehow predetermined ap- 
pearance of successive developmental stages, a 
characteristically recurring rhythm of productivity, 
an emergence, variegated yet exhibiting certain 
regularities, of the different cultural expressions 
(religion, philosophy, art, and within art: music, 
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epic, lyric, drama, painting, etc.) and modes (clas- 
sic, romantic, etc.), a characteristic recurrence of 
great religious movements and related currents of 
ideas under similar conditions, in the social process 
of the various “organisms.” In short, he notes a 
mental-cultural development in the various histori- 
cal organisms that is related in some fashion, or at 
least is somehow parallel to their social process. 
He is compelled as a sociologist to view this mental- 
cultural development also as a unit, a second sphere 
of historic events. For this purpose he has to order 
the disconnected facts presented to him by the 
different branches of knowledge into a whole his- 
torical movement which he sets as a total process 
occurring in the various historical organisms side by 
side with their social process. He is thereby tempted 
—in fact, he now feels it his duty—to clarify the 
actual dynamic relationships between these spheres 
in the various historical organisms. 

But the attempt to fulfill this duty, to scrutinize 
the mental-cultural sphere, has a peculiar conse- 
quence. He notes that between the social process 
and the truly cultural parts of this mental-cultural 
sphere with its various aspects and expressions in 
religion, art, etc., a third element is interposed, a 
mental intermediary realm that is related far more 
vitally and distinctly to the shape and course of 
the social process than the truly a postiori cultural 
phenomena (the emergence of religions, systems 
of thought, art-periods, etc.)—an intellectual cos- 
mos, in fact, which supplies the social process with 
the technical means for its forms and structures 
and likewise appears to be one of the grounds 
of culture-phenomenology. More accurately ex- 
pressed: he discovers that the mental-cultural 
process of the various historical organisms, viewed 
tentatively by him as a unity, is really in its essence, 
in its developmental phenomena, and in its relations 
to the social process no unity at all, but a duality, 
and that it carries within itself two entirely different 
spheres of human historical development. 

What is revealed upon closer scrutiny is that in 
every great historical organism this “mental-cul- 
tural” process contains a threefold entity: first, 
purely mental and innermost, the development of 
a popular consciousness which proves to be the 
kernel of the purely mental process of growth and 
decline in the historical and cultural organisms 
once these are viewed from the mental-cultural 
angle. In all the great historic cycles within the 
range Of his observation, including the Chinese, 
Hindu, Classical, and Occidental, the sociologist 
can observe that the development of consciousness 
proceeds typically toward the clarification of exist- 
ence. Beginning with primitive stages when the 
forms, in which the world and one’s own ego are 
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seen, resemble those of the modern primitive and 
half-civilized peoples, he will watch consciousness 
in its development advance to deeper and deeper 
reflection about existence and discard the totemis- 
tic and then the mythical notions, or at any rate, 
give them a reflectively determined, less naive place 
in existence; he will watch it advance from a purely 
empirical attitude toward world and ego to a more 
or less scientific or, at least, an intellectual attitude 
—i.e., determined in some way by intellectual ab- 
stractions. He will see how these abstractions are 
further developed, how at a certain stage every 
historical organism harbors some rationalized 
world-view that can be still further elaborated and 
changed, a world-view into which not only external 
experience, “the world,” but also the personal ego, 
its emotions, its drives, and its immediate percep- 
tions are woven by a process of systematized, in- 
tellectual reflection and given definite though varied 
forms. 

The sociologist discovers that this process, occur- 
ring in all the historical organisms under his ob- 
servations, is intimately bound up with a second and 
third process within the same unity. The second is 
an increasing mental domination over nature that 
presents, parallel to the intellectualization of world 
and ego, an intellectual structure of utilitarian 
science, experience, and wisdom, a process which, 
like the first, tends towards intellectual systematiza- 
tion. Moreover, it remains a self-contained process, 
retaining its identity through any number of changes 
in the various historical organisms. 

Finally, the third mental process is none other 
than the actualization and concretion of this second 
intellectual cosmos; the objectification of this sys- 
tem of practical knowledge through the cultivation 
of an apparatus of tools and methods, principles of 
organization, etc., which give concrete structure to 
existence. 

At this point the whole mental sphere, projected 
in both the above named senses and propelled from 
within by the development of rational conscious- 
ness, impinges upon the social process, influencing 
it through this technical apparatus. He now sees 
one distinct and self-contained rationalization-proc- 
ess with only different aspects of expression pervad- 
ing all the great historical organisms, codetermining 
their forms and its emanations affecting the inner 
existence as well as the observational and practical 
technique of the outer. This rationalization-process 
has its own laws of development, necessities of 
growth and conditions of stagnation. Manifestly, it 
is an essentially different entity from the emergence 
of religions, systems of thought, works of art, and 
cultures. It is a unique and vast sphere of develop- 
ment related to the social process quite differently 
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from these. Once seen as a unity, it breaks up the 
previously assumed unity of the mental-cultural 
sphere into a “duality.” This process of intellectuali- 
zation and rationalization which pervades the histor- 
ical organisms, the intellectual cosmos everywhere 
set up by this process, its unity which is reflected 
in its three expressions (inner intellectual enlight- 
enment, bodies of intellectual knowledge, and 
intellectualized external apparatus), its operations, 
forms and structures—all these were on the whole 
not marked by previous historical and sociological 
thought as a vast and distinct sphere of historical 
events which should be separated conceptually both 
from the sphere of social process and from culture- 
movement proper and investigated as a unity of 
functions and specific sequences. I propose to call it 
the civilizational process and to demarcate sharply 
and fundamentally both the process and its sphere 
from social process and culture-movement. The 
latter is also grounded in the social process of the 
great historical organisms but is related to it quite 
differently from the civilizational process. As we 
shall see, it is governed by entirely different laws of 
development, is of an entirely different nature and 
has an entirely different place in the course of his- 
tory. I propose, for the purposes of the culture- 
sociological approach—perhaps for the sociolog- 
ical approach in general—to resolve the process of 
history so that the “‘corporeal” element in its devel- 
opment (that which we have named social process, 
the realm of originally natural impulse and will 
and their patterns) can be posited separately and 
considered, first, as being influenced by the civiliza- 
tional process, man’s sphere of rationalization. Then 
one can ask how the culture movement proper is 
related to both and to their interaction, whether it 
grows in some recognizable fashion out of the inter- 
play of their forms and structures, whether and to 
what extent it proceeds independently of them, and 
how much it reacts upon both. I am proposing this 
kind of trichotomy because this is the way to attain 
a unified sociological view of the course of history 
and, especially, (as I believe and intend to prove) 
a sociological analysis of its culture phenomen- 


ology. 


II 


The civilizational process and culture-movement 
are, as we have said, intrinsically different; they 
have divergent forms and laws of development and 
appear before us in the general course of history as 


5. Despite the many points in common between the 
above and the deductions of Max Weber in his essays on 
the sociology of religion, the latter derive from a some- 
what different point of view which unfortunately does not 
permit of analysis here. 
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mutually exclusive phenomenologies. The civiliza- 
tional process with its various composite parts: its 
picture of world and ego, formed by the intellect 
(macrocosmos and microcosmos); its world of 
pragmatic knowledge; and its intellectually formed 
equipment for mastering existence may reach en- 
tirely different levels in the different historical or- 
ganisms. It may variously express its world-view, but 
in every historical organism it always builds, little by 
little, a cosmos of knowledge whose three indicated 
parts are merely aspects of the same thing and 
which, once launched in a certain direction, pro- 
ceeds by a logic as strict as that of the inherent 
causal laws underlying the construction of a build- 
ing. Whatever emerges is a whole and its parts are 
not “created” but “discovered”; (given the direction 
of the intellectual movement) they are already 
there before they are found, that is to say—from the 
point of view of development—pre-existent. It is as 
if these parts were merely drawn into the realm of 
human consciousness, into the illumined sphere of 
being with which man surrounds himself. This ap- 
plies to the entire world of practical knowledge in 
the natural sciences, to every separate “discovery” 
of natural science, to every theory of knowledge and 
epistemological insight. But it also applies to the en- 
tire technical apparatus: tools, machines, and me- 
thodical principles of work and organization. The 
propositions of Euclidean geometry are “present” 
prior to “discovery,” else they would be undiscover- 
able; and the same is true of the Copernican for- 
mulas for planetary motion and Kant’s aprioris to 
the extent that all these are “correctly” discovered 
and formulated—and likewise the steam engine, 
telephone, telegraph, axe, shovel, paper money, 
division of labor and the whole body of technical 
means, methods, and principles concerned with the 
mastery of life and nature. Such are the “objects” 
of our pragmatic cosmos, those we already possess 
or shall acquire in the future; all of them are in 
essence there, i.e., they are “pre-existent” before we 
have had the chance to attract them into the con- 
scious sphere and put them to use. The total civiliza- 
tional process that actualizes this whole cosmos 
and supplies us with all its “objects,” including the 
discoveries of a purely mental nature, merely dis- 
closes a world universally “prior” for all mankind 
and renders it progressively accessible. In this 
world every part is valid for all mankind. This is 
proved—l shall soon touch upon apparent devia- 
tions—by the fact that the mental and physical 
concretions of this realm, whenever they are dis- 
covered in some historical organism, no matter 
where, and become a part of conscious life, spread 
as a matter of course throughout the world as if by 
natural movement. And they penetrate other his- 
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torical organisms, to the extent that their social 
processes are sufficiently developed to receive them 
and their mental development high enough to “see” 
them—+provided, of course, that intercommunica- 
tion makes this penetration at all possible. The uni- 
versality of technical discoveries is well known. 
But this universality is not restricted to the “tech- 
nical” cosmos of civilization whose material and 
mental objects, whose methods and means, from the 
knowledge of working metals and the use of fire 
to modern ways of communication and production, 
have always spread with something akin to the speed 
of lightning, both in periods of universal communi- 
cation or isolation. It holds good as well for the 
realm of intellect, although here the insights in 
mathematics, astronomy, the natural sciences, etc., 
may spread at times more slowly, since their recep- 
tion depends on the level of consciousness attained 
in the different historical organisms and since many 
of their practical products, as for instance chron- 
ology or accounting, may find no place in the social 
organization. But this does not prevent them from 
finally penetrating everywhere in the same measure. 
And the same universality, with certain modifica- 
tions in the form and manner of expansion, soon to 
be discussed in further detail, holds good for the 
disclosure of new parts of the intellectually shaped 
view of world and ego, the intellectual results of 
enlightenment, the clarification of the partly inner 
aspect of the pre-existent civilization cosmos. The 
phenomenology of actualization and development 
of the civilizational cosmos, both in its practical 
and theoretical aspect, implies, when viewed as a 
unified historic picture, that the great historical 
organisms build entirely upon one another in the 
development of their civilizations and operate as 
if by agreement in the direction of ultimate unity 
—this despite wide divergence in their social 
and cultural development. Indeed, so viewed, the 
general course of history is really the process of 
elaborating the unified and universal civilizational 
cosmos, and mankind, as such, takes control in the 
halts, gaps, and breaks inherent in the destiny of the 
different historical organisms. The old West-Asiatic- 
Egyptian, Classical, Arabian, the modern Occiden- 
tal, and (less strictly ) the Chinese and Hindu cycles, 
no matter how acutely they deviate in their historic 
course, social development and culture-movement, 
all are in this view only links, auxilidry factors in 
the continuous, logical elaboration of the, civil- 
izational cosmos which today is common to all 
mankind. 

The technical parts of this civilizational cosmos 
first appear in their rational form in the organiza- 
tion of instruments and labor by the Egyptians and 
Babylonians as far back as 3,000—4,000 B.C. Hav- 
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ing evolved in correlation with the historical cycles 
of India and China (the details of which are not 
known), this technique became not only the foun- 
dation of the whole civilized technical apparatus 
of the Classical and Arabian historical organisms, 
but through those of the Occident as well. The 
latter, taking the lead in technical invention since 
the 14th century, produced from the 18th century 
onward the modern apparatus of world-civilization 
on the world-wide basis previously established. 

In like fashion, the mental parts of this world- 
wide civilizational cosmos, mathematics, astronomy 
and natural science, apparently had their intellec- 
tual inception in the enormous depths of the first 
and second historical organisms on the Euphrates 
and the Nile. They are then brought into sharper 
relief by the Classical, the Arabian and the Chinese 
organisms, are taken over by the Occident during 
the period of expansion after the 16th century and 
carried through the famous “Era of Discovery” to 
the present universally prevalent conception of the 
world based on mathematics and the natural 
sciences, a conception which is valid for all man- 
kind and universally accepted. 

The “realm of intellect” which, despite its present 
diverse forms, by its content is common civiliza- 
tional possession of mankind, the intellectual notion 
of world and ego belonging to a single sphere, first 
seems to have received conscious impulse in the 
Brahmanic wisdom of the Hindu cycle. It then 
becomes a subject in the Classical and Arabic as 
well as the Chinese historical spheres, and finally, 
in the Occidental philosophy of the 18th century 
(Kant), it receives formal principles which seem to 
show the limitations of knowledge and at the same 
time bring together the different forms of enlighten- 
ment of the various historical spheres, and, insofar 
as they possess intellectual content, generalize them. 

In this gradual emergence of the pre-existent 
mental and material civilizational cosmos from the 
darkness into the light of man’s collective conscious- 
ness, sketched here only in an amateurish and in- 
adequate manner, it is of small moment—nay, it is 
no more than a “misfortune of a day”—if certain 
gained knowledge -or insights get temporarily lost 
through historic contingencies, chiefly through the 
way history has of telescoping the series of histori- 
cal organisms that become the carriers of enlighten- 
ment. Take, for example, the knowledge of the 
Copernican world-view which, after its discovery 
during Graeco-Roman antiquity, slumbered in the 
lap of history until its independent rediscovery by 
the Occident after the 16th century. It is likewise 
irrelevant to the nature of the whole process that in 
the projection of the “technical cosmos” certain 
technical means of civilization, “accidentally” dis- 


covered somewhere, perhaps remain at first unused 
until their rediscovery somewhere else, when they 
suddenly receive enormous significance and a uni- 
versal, practical application. Thus, although the 
early Chinese discovery of the mechanical clock 
or the engine was not followed by a social applica- 
tion, their rediscovery in the Occident ushered in 
the great technical revolution of modern times. 
These are not changes in the nature of development 
but the “jests” and curling arabesques that result 
from the lodgment of the process in the social and 
cultural movements. 

And lastly, it is irrelevant to the essence of the 
civilizational process as a gradual emergence of a 
mental type of unity if the development of con- 
sciousness underlying it receives a severe set-back 
in the early “history” of the various historical 
organisms and if somewhere it has to begin anew 
from a relatively primitive state. Note the develop- 
ment of the Classical consciousness, succeeding the 
West-Asiatic-Egyptian. (The migrating and invad- 
ing Greeks were obviously barbaric compared to 
the Creto-Mycenaean offshoot of the West-Asiatic- 
Egyptian cycle which they met.) Note the develop- 
ment of the Arabian consciousness succeeding the 
Classical and that of the Occidental cycle succeed- 
ing both. This merely implies that where there is 
an influx of new peoples into the general civiliza- 
tional cosmos of mankind, the “subjective” civili- 
zation or “civilized quality” of the new populations 
must always re-ascend the stages that have already 
been disclosed and traversed by others within the 
general objective and subjective civilization cosmos. 
Here, by the way, the climbing and reaching for 
old subjective heights of civilization is always con- 
siderably facilitated by the fact that the most 
essential objective elements of civilization are taken 
over by each new historical organism and also 
those which are of supreme importance for the 
association of the subjective process of civilization, 
the subjective intellectual enlightenment, and the 
conscious mastery of existence. When, for example, 
the Classical historical organism took over from the 
West-Asiatic and Egyptian not only the technical 
apparatus and the principles and forms of division 
of labor but also coined money, mathematics, and 
astronomy, it thereby took over the crucial elements 
of “objective” civilization which made possible 
directly a measurable intellectual mastery of 
existence and enormously facilitated the rationalis- 
tic domination of “inner” and “outer” things. They 
were certainly definite contributory factors in the 
rapid enlightenment and civilizational development 
of the “Greek barbarians” that lasted a few cen- 
turies after their incursion through the Doric migra- 
tions. These civilizational elements also influenced, 
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in the matter of content, the remarkable early 
rational formulation of their view of world and ego. 
But this is only in passing. The same thing can be 
said, for example, of the transmission of the Clas- 
sical money-accounting to the Occidental cycle 
after th. .nigrations of the peoples, its effect in 
terms of development of consciousness and civiliza- 
tion upon this historical organism which had sunk 
into a vast ignorance and expressed itself only in 
primitive social forms. We find a general money- 
accounting and, at the same time, the beginning of 
“a calculating spirit” in the Graeco-Roman histori- 
cal organism—as is evident from the leges bar- 
barorum—tiong before the essential importance of 
a constructed money-exchange economy came to 
light. 

There is no doubt that “subjective civilization” is 
set back for centuries whenever there emerges a 
new historical organism, and whenever the new 
historical process shifts its center of gravity into a 
new geographical setting in which the historical 
organism must then grow and go through its social 
and cultural development. Subjectively, a type of 
antiquity must always recur, then a middle age, and 
a modern time. Consequently, the subjective civili- 
zational process of all mankind presents a picture 
of constantly recurring darkness in certain of the 
“areas” where man is historically rooted, until 
gradually the earlier enlightenment reappears and 
is then surpassed. Unquestionably, however, the 
preservation of objective civilizational elements and 
subjective enlightenment in the other undisturbed 
historical “areas” creates the means whereby the 
losses of single parts can be speedily recovered and 
the general enlightenment reintroduced. This gen- 
eral enlightenment is the logically causal, though 
unevenly graded, disclosure of a new unity valid 
for all mankind, mankind’s universal civilizational 
cosmos, objectively and subjectively pre-existent. 

Which aspect of the enlightenment-process will 
predominate depends on the specific internal ar- 
rangement (I shall not as yet use a more specific 
or fundamental term) of the various great historical 
organisms, and (as is recently contended) perhaps 
also on the spiritual equipment of their populations, 
shortly to be discussed. The old West-Asiatic- 
Egyptian organism was led by its arrangement 
toward practice and technique. On the “theoretical” 
side it cultivated only the purely quantitative parts 
that were indispensable for the immediate mastery 
of existence (astronomy, time-reckoning, account- 
ing, etc.). On the other hand, the Classical organ- 
ism, prevented, as it were, by its specific arrange- 
ment from “seeing” the technical parts of the 
civilizational cosmos, simply passed them by with- 
out special interest. (Except for the arch, no techni- 
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cal invention of Antiquity is worthy of mention.) 
Its field of attention was restricted to the intellectual 
and theoretical front, and hence it laid the founda- 
tions for mathematics, the natural sciences, philos- 
ophy, and all the other disciplines which we now 
call “sciences.” At the same time, the Hindu histori- 
cal organism with its remarkably appropriate ar- 
rangement, wrapped as it was in religious con- 
templation, chose for its single, and indeed, highly 
successful objective the philosophical illumination 
and penetration of the inmost cognition-fields of 
world and ego, virtually ignoring everything else. 
Because of specific arrangement and specific means 
of expression, it is quite reasonable that every 
historical organism should clothe its insights, espe- 
cially the most philosophical ones, in forms that do 
not always immediately reveal their universality 
and impede their general expansion and application. 
This is particularly true when the insights, mixed 
with extra-civilizational elements, appear in reli- 
gious and metaphysical systems of thoughts, as 
illustrated by the “epistemological” inferences of 
the Brahmans. Further, it should be stressed that 
every historical organism has a repertory of ideas 
and concepts, consciously or unconsciously opera- 
tive (which always contains a definite system of 
mathematics, i.e., a definite structure of temporal 
and spatial ideas), and that the quality of these 
ideas and concepts can set quite various limits to 
enlightenment: without the idea of “function,” 
which appeared first in the Occidental cycle, not 
only all higher mathematics, but the whole of 
modern Occidental knowledge could not have been 
built up. The same relation exists between the 
Euclidean idea of three-dimensional space and the 
whole knowledge of Antiquity, and between the 
Hindu idea that material being is mere “appear- 
ance,” and all Hindu philosophy. But it was a dis- 
tinct misapprehension to claim or, at least, to sug- 
gest the deduction that the “insights” (in our termi- 
nology, the disclosed parts of the intellectual civili- 
zational cosmos) are therefore mere “symbols of 
the soul” of the various historical organisms, valid 
only for them, and that there existed, for example, 
an Occidental-Faustian, Arabian-Magian, or Clas- 
sical-Appollonian mathematics whose truth and ap- 
plication were correspondingly limited to those 
organisms. The development of Euclidean geome- 
try may have been a result of the “Apotlonian soul” 
of Hellenism—we shall not dispute the fact here— 
and, at first, may have been expressed in purely 
Hellenic form. But its content of truth and knowl- 
edge is, in the human sense, eternal, i.e., universally 
valid and necessary for all mankind. The same is 
true of the cognitive content of the Faustian in- 
finitesimal calculus and all its consequences, or of 
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the Kantian aprioris or of the Hindu opposition of 
“Appearance and Reality.” It follows that whatever 
Kant in his test of the formal premises of knowl- 
edge excluded from the sphere of pure empirical 
knowledge and labelled metaphysics must once and 
for all be excluded from the temples of universal 
“knowledge,” from the temple of civilizational 
knowledge and therewith from the enlightenment 
of the universal pre-existent civilizational cosmos, 
its theory and its practice—not, however, from the 
temple of “truth” in general. For these metaphysi- 
cally or religiously conditioned parts of the “mental 
realm of knowledge” we shall meet again in the 
realm of culture and culture-movement. As will ap- 
pear, they possess in this realm—no matter how 
slight their civilizational (universally valid and 
necessary) content—a wealth of cultural and, yes, 
spiritual truth which determines the content and 
essence of the cultural emanations. But of this later. 

Let us now summarize: The phenomenology and 
apparent form of the civilizational process consist 
in the logically causal mode of development, the 
unevenly graded, accummulative clarification of 
something pre-existent and latent in all mankind, 
and in the disclosure of this as universally valid and 
necessary. And the civilizational cosmos is an 
intellectually formed cosmos of universally valid 
and necessary things which cohere internally and, 
considered in their practical aspect, are equally and 
universally useful (i.e., empirically true) for human 
ends, and considered in their theoretic aspects, are 
equally inevitable (i.e., theoretically true) and in 
the illumination of world and ego, intuitively evi- 
dent (i.e., true a priori.) This cosmos is the epitome 
of mankind’s increasing enlightenment. Its disclos- 
ure proceeds by the laws of logical causality. At ev- 
ery step in the disclosure the concepts, true or un- 
true, are applicable. And its disclosed and illumined 
objects bear the stamp of universal validity and nec- 
essity, and spread throughout the trafficked world 
for the very reason that they are pre-existent for all 
mankind. 


IV 


Exactly the opposite applies to the culture move- 
ment and everything that originates or moves within 
its sphere. This sphere produces no cosmos of uni- 
versally valid and necessary things. Rather, every- 
thing that is born here remains by its very nature 
confined and internally bound to its own historical 
organism. There is produced not an objective 
cosmos, but a spiritually tempered aggregation of 
symbols. The following are types of independent 
symbolic worlds, with runic characters of their own 
and an ultimately untransferable content. The 
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Chinese, the Hindu, the Egyptian, the Babylonian, 
the Classical, the Arabian, and the Occidental. They 
are all different cultural worlds with differences in 
all that is truly cultural in them. It is impossible to 
separate Greek culture from its historical organism, 
to approximate, transplant, or duplicate its con- 
tent—despite the often repeated attempts to do so 
with its plastic arts, its drama, and its sytsems of 
philosophy. Every renaissance—and there have 
been many attempted renaissances of Greek culture, 
from the Augustan in Rome and the Graeco- 
Buddhistic in the Gandhara region to the Italian, 
the Empire renaissances and others—every renais- 
sance leads to something radically different from a 
revival of cultural Hellenism even though certain 
external forms are always taken over, and content 
for a similar spiritual redemption is often sought. 
The content of spiritual redemption as well as the 
forms of redemption crystallized in works of art 
and ideas, in other words, the whole new culture is 
always quite different from the Hellenic; and the 
alleged renaissance is really a new and distinct 
creation. The same holds true for the appropriation 
and dissemination of the purely religious redemp- 
tion. In the spread of “world-religions” one ap- 
parently meets—but only apparently——-something 
similar to the spread of the content of civilizational 
knowledge, namely, their release from confine- 
ment within their native historical organisms and 
universalization of at least their most important 
parts for all of mankind. The mental and spiritual 
universalization of the world-religions, Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Buddhism, is an illusion, even 
granting the limits within which it occured. Viewed 
more clearly, it may be nothing more than the result 
of the military expansion of their native historical 
organisms. For example, the spread of Mohammed- 
anism is almost concomitant with the final expan- 
sion of the ‘“Mongoloidized” Arabian historical or- 
ganism. Or this universalization can be illustrated 
by the spread of Buddhism to eastern Asia, resulting 
in a “transvaluational” renaissance of Buddhism in 
a different historical organism, i.e., essentially one 
of those “new creations” we have already seen in 
art. In the case of the “renaissance” of Buddhism 
there is not even retained a similarly directed spiri- 
tual yearning for redemption. For the “Mahayana” 
that supplied the raw material for Last Asian Bud- 
dhism and in this Buddhism received its further 
development is really an entirely different religion 
of subjectively beatific instead of cosmologic con- 
tent, something essentially alien to the true Hindu 
Buddhism still extant in Ceylon. It applies the intui- 
tive forms of true Buddhism but manifests in all its 
various guises a different spiritual content. 

Or finally, in this apparent universalization, the 
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powerful expansion of the historical organism and 
the newly creative transfer of values may combine, 
as in the case of Christianity and its universal expan- 
sion. Born as a spiritual old-age phenomenon of 
Classical antiquity, Christianity was reborn into 
something completely different in the Germano- 
Roman historical cycle at the time of its inner ac- 
ceptance by the modern world, which did not begin 
until the year 1000. Since then it has changed not 
only in its dogma but in its very nature from Ori- 
ental Christianity. The latter’s spread into Russ.a 
also led to a whole series of new creations. And 
here as in Russia renaissances (called “reforma- 
tions’) have occurred which in the different histori- 
cal organisms always led to new creeds (Troeltsch 
quite correctly expresses the opinion that we should 
call them new religions), to the formation of new 
sects of quite varied content and apparently quite 
varied forms of expression. Christianity spread its 
various forms over the earth at first within the limits 
of the expanding Occidental organism, and then, 
since the 18th century, beyond these limits. But 
even this alleged “universal religion,’ and notably 
this, is today a conglomeration of many different 
religions which co-exist with, and succeed, one an- 
other. Each is of equal spiritual truth for its native 
historical organism; each may express equally well 
the spiritual situation current in its proper organism. 
But each in its essence, content, and mode of ex- 
pansion is actually confined to its own organism. 
Moreover, the religious and spiritual expression 
of culture usually arrays itself in “categories of 
intuition.” It presents itself as “revelation,” as “in- 
sight,” as “certain (immediately intuited) convic- 
tion of something unseen” and “knowledge of the 
invisible” to usurp universal validity and necessity, 
to evangelize, to convert, and especially, in the case 
of Christianity, to persecute and burn all those of 
different faith. But all this merely points to the un- 
derlying fact that essentially different expressions of 
spirit will conflict, bound as they are to spiritual 
adjustments in the different historical organisms. 
What is true of religion is ultimately true of the 
metaphysical ideas of all philosophical systems, 
ideas which are always purely and simply a cultural 
expression of a particular historical organism. It is 
utterly impossible to convey to the Occidental or 
any other organism the intrinsic content of Hindu 
metaphysics, its belief in metempsychosis and its 
longing for release from individual existence. If we 
attempt this, we arrive at Schopenhauerianism or 
theosophy which, although they may externally 
apply the same or similar forms of concepts or ideas, 
completely alter their original content. Likewise, it 
will never be possible to universalize Greek Pla- 
tonism. It has undergone numerous renaissance in 
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the form of Neo-Platonism, Renaissance Platonism, 
German Idealism, etc., each of which represents a 
completely new creation in essence and content. 

All cultural emanations in religions, systems of 
thought and art creations are in complete antithesis 
to all civilizational expressions; they are confined, 
so far as their truth-content is concerned, to the 
time and locality of their native historical organism. 
Their transfer to other times and other historical or- 
ganisms is always a mere transfer of their expression 
and spiritual redemption-values, a transfer of value 
leading to the so-called “expansion.” This has no 
connection, however, with the logically causal ex- 
pansion of the illumined parts of the universal civili- 
zational cosmos. 

Thus, all cultural emanations are always “crea- 
tions.” They bear the salient traits of all creations, 
the characteristics of “exclusiveness” and “unique- 
ness” as opposed to the things disclosed by the civi- 
lizational process which always have the character- 
istic of “discovery” and thereby of universal validity 
and necessity, the characteristic of having been im- 
plicit before disclosure. 

Correspondingly, the phenomenology of culture- 
movement, the type of development in the sphere 
of culture, differs radically from that of civilization. 
In the latter, as we have seen, there is a development, 
broken, of course, and subject to historical contin- 
gency but nevertheless occurring by gradations, a 
unified process of enlightenment covering the whole 
history of humanity and leading to a definite goal: 
the total illumination of the pre-existent. In the 
sphere of culture, on the other hand, we have a bud 
of productivity cropping out here and there in an 
apparently inexplicable manner, something sud- 
denly great and unique—an incomparable creation 
related by no underlying necessity to other things. 
And if we attempt to observe and establish certain 
regularities and relations, we arrive not at “grada- 
tions of development” but disconnected periods of 
productivity and unproductivity, periods of decay 
and stagnation, sudden reversals, conflicting cur- 
rents—not stages, but expressions of new spiritual 
situations, an uneasy sea, by turns tempestuous and 
placid, stirred by this or that “spiritual” wind but 
having no “constant flow,” no destination. So far as 
we can tell, the term “development” can only apply 
to the technical means for the expression and elab- 
oration of culture, to the somehow @oherent se- 
quence of naturalistic, classical, romantic, and 
baroque types of expression in the various disparate 
periods of productivity, to the alternation, somehow 
conditioned, by more emotional and more rational. 
ized cultural expressions (religions, works of art, 
etc.), and to the superseding of mythically veiled 
expressions by unmythical ones at the ageing of the 
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various historice: organisms. In short, the term “de- 
velopment” can apply not to the content but to the 
surface movements which, we must remember, op- 
erate independently within each historical organism 
as if in a separate world. 

In the culture-movement of the various historical 
organisms we are confronted with totally different 
“worlds” in the making, worlds which come and go 
along with their respective historical organisms, 
which are unique and exclusive throughout, and 
hence are fundamentally different from the uniform 
cosmos produced by the civilizational process. 

Whereas we can apply “intellectual” concepts, 
modern scientific concepts, to the objects of the uni- 
versally valid and necessary civilizational process 
and thereby construct a conscious picture of this 
process and its consequences, the objects of culture- 
movement and the various exclusive and unique 
cultural worlds can only be approached by means 
of “historical concepts,” concepts and ideas dealing 
in “unique essences.” And for the sociological ex- 
amination of the worlds and movements of culture, 
it can, therefore, only be a matter of elaborating 
types, i.e., the comparative presentation of a recur- 
ring phenomenology of the surface appearance and 
an attempt to discover some intelligible connection 
between this phenomenology, with its unique con- 
tent, and the general processes of civilization and 
society in the various historical organisms. Roughly, 
this is the task of culture-sociology. 


* * %* 


Each period of culture that follows from some 
new life-feeling, since it seeks to shape the stuff of 
existence and its social and civilizational aggregate 
and to lend it its own spiritual aspect, naturally re- 
acts upon the corporeal and civilizational aggre- 
gate. It creates principles of structure which are 
conserved and propagated in religions by the 
Church, and in systems of ideas by mind and the 
idea. It creates in works of art objective images of 
eternity, and in great men personified “prototypes” 
of the life-patterns. Through social and mental 
channels it impels all these into all the pores of the 
social and individual structure and over the whole 
corporeal and mental habitus of the historical sphere 
in which it arose. In this way it permeates down 
with its principles of structure into the social and 
civilizational substratum of historical development 
and there saturates it. This is exactly its task and 
purpose as the spiritual mode of expression of the 
new life-aggregate. It thus influences in most thor- 
ough fashion the course of social development and 
the civilizational process in every historical organ- 
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ism. Its final development from the natural forces 
of impulse, will, and intellect is therefore complex 
—indeed, it is almost always in conflict with cul- 
tural formations of the previous aggregate, forma- 
tions resulting from the very saturation mentioned. 
(We can recall as historical instance the self-asser- 
tion of the early capitalistic aggregate, which was a 
gigantic naturalism of will in conflict with the 
psycho-culturally determined medieval life.) At a 
definite stage culturally acquired structure and ri- 
gidity can, in fact, bring the process of re-aggrega- 
tion to a standstill by the founding of rituals and the 
chaining of all natural forces (India’s religiously 
fixed caste-system). By means of such ideas bound 
together by ritual it can congeal the civilizational 
process. Thus cultural formation becomes rela- 
tively an essential element in the concrete structure 
of society and civilization. But this does not alter the 
fact that these processes are original and self-moved. 
They are self-moved in the degree that one (social 
process) is propelled, within the limits of natural 
conditions, by natural forces of impulse and will, 
and in the degree that the other (civilizational proc- 
ess) is propelled by intellectual forces directed 
toward the mastery of existence. Nor does it alter 
the fact that each new aggregate thus formed is the 
source of new tasks and problems for the culture- 
movement and its inmost centre, the soul. Only then 
does the concrete solution of these problems create 
the forms and rigidities in which the historical or- 
ganisms are from time to time arrested and from 
which their natural and intellectual forces contin- 
ually try to liberate them. The result is the creation 
of ever new spiritual situations, a new soil for cul- 
tural productivity. Social process, civilizational 
process and culture-movement hang together in 
this correlative, reciprocal, dynamic fashion. But the 
concrete character of this interrelationship must be 
elucidated for each historical organism and for each 
historical instant by further monographic study, 
though in principle it must always follow the schema 
development here. 

Culture-movement has widely varying degrees of 
success in drawing the social and civilizational 
products into its path, depending on the time and 
the historical organism. Moreover, its desires to do 
so varies just as widely in different times and pe- 
riods; for the life-feeling of the soul, which is con- 
fronted by a definite life-aggregate and grows out of 
it, is only capable of this effect within the limits of 
its own strength. It sees varying degrees of possibil- 
ity, and in “happier times” necessity, of a complete 
organization ot the stuff of experience. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Processes of Stabilization and Change 


HIS SECTION ILLUSTRATES 
the cardinal importance of distinguishing between 
change in and change of society. In the main, it 
is concerned with analyzing the apprehensible per- 
sistence of many institutional arrangements in the 
light of an equally perceptible continuity of change. 
The selections suggest a variety of processes 
whereby, as members of society, we compromise 
between our wishes—as W. I. Thomas recognized 
them—for novelty and order. In the intellectual 
history of the West, the concept of equilibrium, 
whatever its shortcomings, has combined recogni- 
tion of the contrary tendencies in individuals and 
in their collective arrangements. In response, we 
seek for balance. 

The section opens with Pareto, who made the 
notion of equilibrium centrally important in his 
dissection of the order by which we carry on. 

The selection from W. I. Thomas is taken from 
the part of his work dealing with migration from 
one culture to another. Like many others before 
him, he suggested that any social arrangement 
imposes strains and costs on its participants in the 
very act of rewarding them. The strains may be 
mild or acute, distributed or concentrated. Being 
alive involves a continuous transcendence of strain 
(not necessarily its reduction). The reordering of 
attitudes in the face of shifted contexts of value 
provides Thomas with an opportunity to understand 
change within a society—especially one that has 
made the absorption of immigrants a condition of 
its own development. 

Max Weber indicates the necessity and conflict 
represented by charismatic claims. Without them, 
moral and intellectual traditions would die. Yet 
charismatic leaders wish both to be heard and also 
to be followed; they seek influence and continuity. 
The dissociation of charisma from personality and 
its association with offices that can be filled by a 
succession of personalities to whom charisma can 
then become attributed constitutes one important 
mode of social transformation. As a mode, it also 
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suggests that demands for stability (subjectively 
experienced as the reliability of the world) are 
among the strong and emergent consequences of a 
dependence on others made possible by the human 
freedom from relatively specific instincts. 

Durkheim’s lecture, presented to a gathering of 
philosophers in Bologna in 1911, restates the central 
role of value-judgments in the constitution of so- 
ciety. It seeks to demonstrate important similarities 
between judgments of fact and judgments of value. 
Both kinds of judgments involve assertions which 
can be confronted with standards (ideals). If 
Durkheim had confined himself to that aspect of 
the matter, the selection would be misplaced in 
the present context. However, the lecture is relevant 
to a consideration of social change, because it sug- 
gests the existence of “different species of ideals.” 
Our cognitive and moral judgments may simply be 
different instances of one faculty of judgment, the 
faculty involving a relation both to facts and to 
ideals. Some judgments, however, are confined to 
the expression of reality, while others concern the 
assertion of value. Moral ideals, as a species, are 
“simply the ideas in terms of which society sees 
itself.” As ideals, however, they imply the facts 
and processes of commitment and attachment. 
Moral judgments, therefore, help “transfigure the 
realities to which they relate” (italics mine). 

The moral constitution of society ipso facto intro- 
duces a pattern of change. Moreover, ideals are not 
just the private property of insulated individuals— 
they are part of the relations among individuals. 
They are also mutually related in constituting a 
shared consensus, which is an object of belief and 
attachment. Yet for many reasons this consensus 
cannot coincide fully with the pattern of enacted 
events that could not have occurred without it. 
Consensus, furthermore, is subject to renewal and 
creative revision. It introduces successions, or per- 
haps cycles, of fervor and indifference, exaltation 
and exhaustion, routine and special occasion, into 
the continuities of social life. Finally, the moral 
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constitution of society, with its definition of the 
desirable (and the possible—in partial contrast to 
the actual and the past), introduces a permanent 
disposition of transcendence, With its implication 
of sacredness, society abets the individual’s inclina- 
tion and ability to surpass himself. This, in turn, 
contributes to the permanence of change within 
social arrangements. With the deceptive simplicity 
characteristic of him, Durkheim thus states a posi- 
tion and many questions essential to the study of 
social change. 

Sorokin and Kroeber are concerned with the 
dynamics of human creativity in the realms of 
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conscious being. Both perceive a pattern in the 
cognitive, normative, and aesthetic assertion and 
accomplishment by which, as members of societies 
and cultures, we elaborate the conditions of life 
beyond the point of necessity. We thus bequeath, 
to successive generations, styles of thought, work, 
or play. These are composed of contrary tendencies, 
and so invite change. 

In the two brief pages from Simmel, we can 
contemplate once again the way in which our own 
inevitable purposiveness becomes both a source of 
enlightenment about the wider world and a source 
of error. 


1. On the Equilibrium of the Social System 


BY VILFREDO PARETO 


2063. AN EXHAUSTIVE STUDY of social 
forms would have to consider at least the chief 
elements that determine them, disregarding those 
elements only which seem to be of secondary or 
incidental influence, But such a study is not at 
present possible, any more than an exhaustive study 
of plant or animal forms is possible, and we are 
therefore obliged to confine ourselves to a study 
covering a part only of the subject. Fortunately for 
our project, not a few of the elements have an 
influence upon human proclivities and sentiments, 
so that by taking account of residues we indirectly 
take account of them as well. 

2064. The influence of the first group of elements 
(soil, climate, and so on) is undoubtedly very 
important. A comparison of the civilizations of 
peoples of the tropics and peoples of temperate 
zones would be enough to show that; and many 
books have been written on the subject, but so far 
with no great results. We shall make no direct 
examination of such influences here, but account 
for them indirectly by taking as data of fact the 
residues, proclivities, and interests of human beings 
who are subject to them. 

2065. To go farther still in our avoidance of 
difficulties, we shall confine our investigations to 
the peoples of Europe and of the Asian and African 
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sections of the Mediterranean basin. That will free 
us of the many serious—and unsolved—questions 
that are connected with race. We must necessarily 
take account of the influences upon a given people 
of other peoples, for the various peoples of the 
regions indicated have at no time in history been 
entirely isolated. But military, political, intellectual, 
economic, and other kinds of power through which 
those influences have been exerted depend upon 
elements such as sentiments, state of knowledge, 
and interests; and the influences, therefore, may be 
inferred, in part at least, from those elements. 

2066. But however many, however few, the ele- 
ments that we choose to consider, we assume at any 
rate that they constitute a system, which we may 
call the “social system”; and the nature and prop- 
erties of that system we propose to investigate. The 
system changes both in form and in character in 
course of time. When, therefore, we speak of “the 
social system” we mean that system taken both at 
a specified moment and in the successive trans- 
formations which it undergoes within a specified 
period of time. So when one speaks of the solar 
system, One means that system taken both at a 
specified moment and in the successive moments 
which go to make up a greater or lesser period of 
time. 

2067. The state of equilibrium. If we intend to 
reason at all strictly, our first obligation is to fix 
upon the state in which we are choosing to consider 
the social system, which is constantly changing in 
form. The real state, be it static or dynamic, of the 
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system is determined by its conditions. Let us 
imagine that some modification in its form is in- 
duced artificially (virtual movements). At once a 
reaction will take place, tending to restore the 
changing form to its original state as modified by 
normal change. If that were not the case, the form, 
With its normal changes, would not be determined 
but would be a mere matter of chance. 

2068. We can take advantage of that peculiarity 
in the social system to define the state that we 
choose to consider and which for the moment we 
will indicate by the letter X. We can then say that 
the state X is such a state that if it is artificially 
subjected to some modification different from the 
modification it undergoes normally, a reaction at 
once takes place tending to restore it to its real, 
its normal, state. That gives us an exact definition 
of the state X. 

2069. The state X is ever in process of change, 
and we are not able, nor do we care, to consider 
it that way in all its minute detail. If we desire to 
figure on the fertility of a piece of land, we do not 
set out to watch how the grain grows in the sown 
field every minute, every hour, every day, or even 
every month. We take the annual crop and let it 
go at that. If we want to figure on the element of 
patriotism, we cannot follow each soldier in every 
move he makes from the day when he is called to 
arms to the day when he falls on a battle-field. For 
our purposes it is enough to note the gross fact 
that so many men have died for their country. Or 
again, the hand of a watch moves and stops, stops 
and moves, yet in measuring time we disregard that 
circumstance and figure as though the movement of 
the hand were continuous. Let us therefore con- 
sider successive states X1, X2, X3 ... reached at 
certain intervals of time that we fix on for the pur- 
pose of getting at the states which we choose to 
consider and which are such that each one of the 
elements that we elect to consider has completed 
its action. To see the situation more clearly, we 
might look at a few examples. Pure economics 
affords a very simple one. Let us take a person who 
in a given unit of time—every day, we will say— 
barters bread for wine. He begins with no wine, 
and stops bartering when he has a certain quantity 
of wine. In Figure 1, the axis of time is Of, and 
ab, bc, cd, de . . . are spaces representing equal 
units of time. The axis of the quantities of wine is 
Oq. At the beginning of the first unit of time, the 
individual has no wine—his position is at a; at 
the end he has the quantity X1 of wine—his posi- 
tion is at X1. Exactly the same transaction is re- 
peated every day, and at the end of every day, or 
of every unit of time, the individual's position 1s 
at X1, X2, Xs... . All those points fall within a 
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Figure 1 


line, MP, parallel to Ot, and the distance between 
the two lines is equal to the quantity of wine that 
the individual acquires through exchange each day. 
The line MP is called the line of equilibrium and, 
in general, is the line determined by the equations 
of pure economics. It does not have to be a line 
parallel to the axis Ot, for there is no reason why 
exactly the same transaction should be repeated 
every day. It may, for example, be the line MP in 
Figure 2: ab, bc, cd... are still equal units of 
time, but at the beginnings of the various periods 
the individual’s position is at a, s, r, d, u... and at 
the ends at X1, X2, X3, X4, X5.... The line M Xi, 
X2, X3, X4, X5... is still called the line of equilib- 
rium. When it is said that pure economics gives the 
theory of the economic equilibrium, it means that 
pure economics shows how the final positions, X1, 
X2, X3.,.are reached from the points a, s, r, d, u 

. and nothing more. Now let us consider the 
more general case. In Figure 2, ab, bc, cd... are 
no longer equal to one another, but represent differ- 
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ent periods of time, which we choose in order to 
examine a phenomenon at the end of each of them, 
the length of the period being determined by the 
time required for an element to complete the par- 
ticular action that we have chosen to consider. The 
points a, s, r, d, u... represent the state of the 
individual at the beginning of the action; X1, X2, 
X3... the state of the individual when it is com- 
pleted. The line M X1, X2... P is the line of the 
state X (§2076). 

2070. That definition is identical, barring the 
mere difference in form, with the one given in 
§ 2068. In fact, if we start in the first place with 
the definition just given of the state Xi, we see that 
the action of each element having been completed, 
society cannot of itself assume any form other than 
the form X1, and that if it were made artificially 
to vary from that form, it should tend to resume 
it; for otherwise, its form would not be entirely 
determined, as was assumed, by the elements con- 
sidered. In other words, if society has reached a 
point, X1 (Figure 3), following such a path aX1, 
that at X1 the action of the elements which we 
choose to consider is complete; and if society is 
artificially made to vary from X1, the variation can 
be brought about only: (1) by forcing society to 
points such as J, n. . . which are located outside 
the line aX1; or (2), by forcing it to a point m on 
the line aX1. In the first case, society should tend 
to return to X1; otherwise its state would not be 
completely determined, as was assumed, by the 
elements considered. In the second case, the hy- 
pothesis would be in contradiction with our assump- 
tion that the action of the elements is complete; 
for it is complete only at X1, and is incomplete at 
m; at the latter point the elements considered are 
still in action and they carry society from m to X1. 

Using the definition we gave in §2068 as the 
point of departure, we see, conversely, that if after 
society has been artificially made to vary from the 
point X1, it tends to return to X1, the phenomenon 
indicates one of two things: either, as in the first 
case above, that society has been brought to the 
points J, n... which are different from the points 
determined by the elements considered, or that 
society has been brought to a point m, at which the 
action of the elements considered is incomplete. 
If instead of reaching the points X1, X2, X3.. . suc- 
cessively the system were to traverse the line X,, Xo, 
Xin a continuous movement, there would be noth- 
ing to change in the definitions just given. One would 
need merely to say that if the system were made arti- 
ficially to deviate from the line X1, X2... it would 
tend at once to return to it; and that if the effect 
of the elements is to impel the system along that 
line, their action would not be complete unless the 
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Figure 3 


system were located on that line, and on no other. 

2071. So we get the precise and rigorous defini- 
tion that we said .. . we were intending to give of 
the state we are about to consider. To become more 
familiar with it let us now look at some analogies, 
much as one looks at a sphere to get some con- 
ception of the shape of the Earth. 

For a concrete example, the state X is analogous 
to the state of a river, and the states X1, and X2... 
to the states of the same river taken day by day. 
The river is not motionless; it is flowing, and the 
slightest modification we try to effect in its form 
and in the manner of its flow is the cause of a 
reaction that tends to reproduce the original state. 

2072. For an abstract case, the state X¥ that we 
are considering is analogous to the state of dynamic 
equilibrium in a physical system, the states X1, X2 
. . . to successive positions of equilibrium in that 
system. The state X, one might also add, is analo- 
gous to the state of equilibrium in a living organism. 

2073. We might look for analogies in a field 
closer to our own. The states X1, X2, X3... are like 
the states that pure economics considers in an 
economic system; and the analogy is so close that 
the states of the economic system may be regarded 
as particular cases of the general states of the 
sociological system. 

2074. There is another analogy that we cannot 
disregard if we would go somewhat deeply into this 
matter. The state X is analogous to the state called 
a Statistic equilibrium in the kinetic theory of gases. 
To make that clearer, suppose we consider a par- 
ticular case, the consumption, for instance, of cigars 
of a given quality within a given territory. The 
states X1, X2, Xs... represent hypothetically, the 
annual consumptions of such cigars. Let us begin 
by assuming that they are all more or less equal. 
Then we would say that the consumption of cigars 
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is constant. By that we do not mean that every 
individual smokes the same number of cigars each 
year. We know very well that such numbers vary 
widely. But the variations more or less offset one 
another, so that the resultant is zero or, to be more 
exact, approximately zero. To be sure, it may hap- 
pen that so many of these variations will be in the 
same direction that the resultant will no longer be 
approximately zero, but such a probability is so 
slight that we need not consider it; and that is what 
we mean when we say that the consumption is 
constant. If, instead, the probability is not so slight, 
fluctuations around the constant total of consump- 
tion will be observable, such fluctuations following 
the law of probabilities. But suppose X1, X2, Xs... 
represent increasing consumptions. We can then re- 
peat, with the proper modifications, everything we 
have just said. We are in no sense assuming that the 
individual consumptions are on the increase. We 
know they are extremely variable. We are speaking 
of a statistic equilibrium, where variations offset 
one another in such a way that the resultant is an 
increasing total consumption. And such increasing 
total consumption may:have a probability so great 
as to eliminate fluctuations depending on proba- 
bilities; or a probability not so great, and then 
fluctuations will occur. So, in preparing ourselves by 
studying particlular cases of that sort we find it easy 
to grasp the general significance of X1, X2, X3... 
for consumptions varying in any manner whatso- 
ever. 

2075. Extend to an entire social system what we 
have seen to hold for a system of consumers of one 
brand of cigars, and the result will be a clear con- 
ception of the analogy we have in view for the 
States X1, X2, X3.... 

2076. We could continue to designate the social 
states that we elect to consider . . . with the letters 
X,and Xi, X2..., but that manner of designating 
things soon begins to weary and one would prefer 
to have them given names. We could choose a name 
at random, but it is perhaps better to borrow it from 
something more or less like the thing we intend 
to designate by it. So, stopping at the mechanical 
analogy, we will call the states X and X1, X2. 
States of equilibrium. But the meaning of the term 
as we use it has to be sought strictly within the 
definitions that we gave in §§2068—69, due atten- 
tion being paid to the argument in §2074. 

2077. We have now simplified our problem by 
deciding to consider certain successive states instead 
of the numberless imperceptible mutations that lead 
up to them. We now have to go on along that path 
and try to reduce the problem of mutual correla- 
tions and the number of elements that we are to 
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2078. In our study we stop at certain elements, 
just as the chemist stops at chemical elements; but 
that in no sense means that the elements at which 
we stop are not reducible to a smaller number, or 
even, at a hazard, to one; just as the chemist does 
not claim that the number of chemical elements is 
not still further reducible or indeed that some day 
they may not be recognized as different manifesta- 
tions of one single element. 

2079. Organization of the social system. The eco- 
nomic system is made up of certain molecules set 
in motion by tastes and subject to ties (checks) in 
the form of obstacles to the acquisition of economic 
values. The social system is much more com- 
plicated, and even if we try to simplify it as far as 
we possibly can without falling into serious errors, 
we at least have to think of it as made up of certain 
molecules harbouring residues, deviations, interests, 
and proclivities, and which perform, subject to 
numerous ties, logical and non-logical actions. In 
the economic system the non-logical element is 
relegated entirely to tastes and disregarded, since 
tastes are taken as data of fact. One might wonder 
whether the same thing might not be done for the 
social system, whether we might not relegate the 
non-logical element to the residues, then take the 
residues as data of fact and proceed to examine 
the logical conduct that originates in the residues. 
That, indeed, would yield a science similar to pure, 
or even to applied, economics. But unfortunately 
the similarity ceases when we come to the question 
of correspondences with reality. The hypothesis that 
in satisfying their tastes human beings perform 
economic actions which may on the whole be con- 
sidered logical is not too far removed from realities, 
and the inferences from those hypotheses yield a 
general form of the economic phenomenon in 
which divergences from reality are few and not very 
great, save in certain cases (most important among 
them the matter of savings). Far removed from 
realities, instead, is the hypothesis that human 
beings draw logical inferences from residues and 
then proceed to act accordingly. In activity based 
on residues human beings use derivations more fre- 
quently than strictly logical reasonings, and there- 
fore to try to predict their conduct by considering 
their manners of reasoning would be to lose all 
contacts with the real. Residues are not, like tastes, 
merely sources of conduct; they function through- 
out the whole course of the conduct developing 
from the source, a fact that becomes apparent in 
the substitution of derivations for logical reason- 
ings. A science, therefore, based on the hypothesis 
that logical inferences are drawn from certain given 
residues would yield a general form of the social 
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phenomenon having little or no contact with reality 
—it would be a sociology more or less like a non- 
Euclidean geometry or the geometry of a four- 
dimensional space. If we would keep within reali- 
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ties, we have to ask experience to acquaint us not 
only with certain fundamental residues, but with 
the various ways in which they function in deter- 
mining the conduct of human beings. 


2. On Disorganization and Reorganization 


BY WILLIAM I. THOMAS anp FLORIAN ZNANIECKI 


THE CHIEF SOCIAL PROBLEM arising 
with reference to the relation between individual 
life-organization and social organization is the rec- 
onciliation of the stability of social systems with 
the efficiency of individual activities, and the most 
significant feature of social evolution in this line is 
the growing difficulty of maintaining a stable social 
organization in the face of the increasing impor- 
tance which individual efficiency assumes in all 
domains of cultural life. 

In early societies we find individual efficiency 
entirely subordinated to the demand for social 
stability. All the social schemes of the group are 
connected, are parts of one whole, one large 
complex of social tradition, and any innovation is 
considered a break not only of the one particular 
scheme which it modifies, but of this entire com- 
plex. There is, of course, no objective rational 
ground whatever for taking the traditional schemes 
en bloc, no finalistic connection between the cor- 
responding activities; the real results of a change 
of practical methods in a certain line may have 
little or no bearing on the results of other traditional 
forms of behavior. Thus, a modification introduced 
into some social ceremony has nothing to do ob- 
jectively with the technique of hunting or warfare, 
a new technical device in constructing houses has 
no direct effect upon the political organization of 
the group, etc. But the common bond between all 
these schemes lies in the character of sacredness 
which all of them possess in the eyes of the group 
as parts of the same traditional stock whose unity 
is ultimately founded on the unity and continuity 
of the group itself. The individual must make each 
and all of these schemes his own in order to be a 
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full member of the group. If for the formation of 
his character the important point is that all his 
interests are satisfied within the group and therefore 
are supposed to be founded on his social interest, 
the essential thing about his life-organization is that 
he is supposed to share in all the interests of his 
group and to adopt all social schemes as schemes 
of his personal behavior. There may be some differ- 
entiation between individuals as to the relative im- 
portance which certain particular interests assume 
in their lives, but no specialization in the sense of 
an absorption by some particular interests to the 
exclusion of others. Each member of a primary 
group is by a gradual initiation introduced into all 
the domains which compose the civilization of the 
group and is as all-sided in his activities as the 
stage of civilization which his group has reached 
permits him to be. 

But this all-sidedness is attained at the cost of 
efficiency. There is a maximum of efficiency in each 
line which no member of the group can transgress, 
not because—as is the case on a higher level of 
culture—a higher efficiency in one particular line 
would impair his activities in other lines in which 
he is also expected to be active, but because in 
each particular line the domination of traditional 
schemes excludes not only the creation of new and 
better working schemes, but limits even the possi- 
bility of extending old methods to new classes of 
problems. The only increase of efficiency which 1s 
allowed and encouraged is the moge and more 
perfect solution of traditional problems—an in- 
crease whose results are well exemplified in the 
perfection of primitive art and technique, in 
elaborate religious rituals, in the reliability of in- 
formation which much of primitive knowledge 
shows, in the perfect rational order presented by 
many complex early systems of social and political 
organization, etc, Under these conditions, spon- 
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taneous social evolution is possible only by an 
agglomeration of small changes which are not 
noticed at once but modify from generation to 
generation the stock of traditions while leaving the 
illusion of its identity. When, on the contrary, the 
primary group is brought rapidly into contact with 
the outside world with its new and rival schemes, 
the entire old organization is apt to break down at 
once, precisely because all the old schemes were 
interconnected in social consciousness; and the 
individual whose life-organization was based on the 
organization of his primary group is apt to become 
completely disorganized in the new conditions, for 
the rejection of a few traditional schemes brings 
with it a general negative attitude toward the entire 
stock of traditions which he has been used to 
revere, whereas he is not prepared for the task of 
reorganizing his life on a new basis. This occurs 
very frequently with the European peasant who 
emigrates and we have given in our first two vol- 
umes examples showing that the peasants them- 
selves realize the effect which the rejection of 
certain elements of this stock has on the total 
personal complex of schemes. 

But with the growing social differentiation and 
the increasing wealth and rationality of social 
values, the complex of traditional schemes con- 
stituting the civilization of a group becomes sub- 
divided into several more or less independent 
complexes. The individual can no longer be ex- 
pected to make all these complexes his own; he 
must specialize. There arises also between the more 
or less specialized groups representing different 
more or less systematic complexes of schemes a 
conscious or half-conscious struggle for the su- 
premacy of the respective complexes or systems in 
social life, and it happens that a certain system 
succeeds in gaining a limited and temporary 
supremacy. Thus, among the ancient Hebrews, in 
some European countries during and after the 
Reformation, and in the early American colonies, 
certain religious systems predominated over all 
other cultural complexes; in Russia and Prussia, up 
to the present war, a similarly dominant role was 
assumed by the state; in Poland and Bohemia dur- 
ing the nineteenth century the concept of national- 
ity, determined mainly by language, historical 
tradition and the feeling of solidarity, constituted 
the chief ground of social organization and was 
supposed to dominate individual life-organization; 
in socdeties with a powerful economic development 
like modern England and America the leading part 
is played by industrial and commercial schemes. 
The family system was until lately supposed to be 
the exclusive foundation of individual life-organiza- 
tion for women. During the present war, military 
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interests have almost everywhere taken the center 
of attention and imposed far-reaching modifications 
of the life-organization on all the members of 
western societies. 

But it is clear from the above examples that no 
special social complex, however wide, rich and 
consistent, can regulate all the activities which are 
going on in the group; the predominance of a 
complex is not only limited in time and space, but 
always incomplete and relative. Moreover each of 
the broad complexes which we designate by the 
terms “religion,” “state,” “nationality,” “industry,” 
“science,” “art,” etc., splits into many smaller ones 
and specialization and struggle continue between 
these. The prevalent condition of our civilization 
in the past and perhaps in the present can thus be 
characterized as that of a plurality of rival com- 
plexes of schemes each regulating in a definite 
traditional way certain activities and each contend- 
ing with others for supremacy within a given group. 
The antagonism between social stability and indi- 
vidual efficiency is under these circumstances fur- 
ther complicated by the conflicting demands put 
upon the individual by these different complexes, 
each of which tends to organize personal life ex- 
clusively in view of its own purposes. 

Whenever there are many rival complexes claim- 
ing individual attention the group representing each 
complex not only allows for but even encourages a 
certain amount of creation, of new developments, 
within the limits of the traditional schemes, for a 
complex of schemes which excluded new experi- 
ences as it does in the primary group would be 
unable to maintain itself in its implicit or explicit 
contest with other complexes. Therefore the 
conservative groups which support any existing 
schematism want it to be alive, to be as adaptable 
to the changing conditions of life as is compatible 
with the existence of the traditional schemes. The 
amount of efficiency which a scheme makes possible 
varies, of course, with the nature of the scheme 
itself, with the rigidity with which the group keeps 
the mere form, with the rapidity of the social 
process. And thus society demands from the indi- 
vidual productivity in the line of his career; in 
morality it is seldom satisfied with passive accept- 
ance of the norms, with their limitation to old and 
known actions, but usually wants their application 
to new facts coming under their definition; in 
custom it is glad to see every extension of tradition; 
in science or art it greets with satisfaction every 
new work done in accordance with the traditional 
system; in religion it meets with joy every revival 
which proves that the old emotions can stir some 
modern souls, every theoretic application of dogma 
which proves that the old conceptions can satisfy 
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some modern intellects; in family life everything 
is welcome that can enliven the content without 
changing the form of relation between husband and 
wife, parents and children; in politics, in law, in 
economic organization, every reform increasing the 
efficiency of the existing system without modifying 
it in the slightest is highly appreciated. 

The fact that most if not all social schemes are 
incorporated in more or less comprehensive and 
systematic complexes helps to maintain the feeling 
of their immutability. The unity of many special 
traditional complexes is still almost as firmly estab- 
lished in modern civilized society as in the unity 
of its total stock of traditions in a savage primary 
group. The breakdown of any scheme belonging to 
a traditional complex seems to imperil the complex 
itself. And the individual who might easily reject 
a single scheme will hesitate before rejecting the 
whole complex. How consciously and masterfully 
incorporation of the most insignificant schemes into 
a great system is often made is manifested by such 
examples as religion and legal state-control. In the 
Roman Catholic Church disaccordance with the 
apparently most insignificant detail of the system 
of beliefs or an infraction of any rule of behavior 
is supposed to produce estrangement from the con- 
gregation, because it involves in social conscious- 
ness a break with the whole system; the individual 
must either admit that he is in error, recant and 
recognize the scheme—at least in the form of a 
confession and penance—or consider himself out- 
side the church. In the same way, by breaking any 
law or ordinance of the state the individual is con- 
sidered a rebel against the whole system of legal 
state-control and loses in fact his rights as member 
of the group, since he may become the object of 
any violence decreed as punishment for this break; 
the punishment becomes thus a forcible recognition 
of the broken scheme. The same method, with only 
less consistency and less power to enforce obedi- 
ence, is followed in morality, in class-organization, 
even in customs, as when one break of social 
etiquette is sufficient to disqualify -a person as 
member of polite society, or one act opposed to 
traditional morals sufficient to make all “well- 
behaved” members of a group disclaim every con- 
nection with the offending member. 

But such a traditional fixation of special com- 
plexes of schemes within which efficiency is re- 
quired with the condition that all schemes remain 
recognized does not correspond at all with the 
spontaneous tendencies of individuals. First of all, 
the scheme represents for the evolving individual 
either the minimum of stability which he reaches 
after a period of changing active experiences, or 
the minimum of new active experiences which he 
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reaches after a period of passive security. In other 
words, as long as the individual evolves, an activity 
regulated by the scheme and efficient within the 
limits of this regulation does not represent a definite 
level; it corresponds always only to an intermediary 
stage, either of progression from the passive accept- 
ance of socially imposed situations toward a crea- 
tive activity free from all subordination to schemes, 
or of regression in the opposition direction. The 
individual may indeed oscillate, so to speak, from 
relative passivity to relative creativeness without 
going far enough in the first direction to become 
entirely inefficient, and without becoming so effi- 
cient as to have to reject the scheme; the less radical 
these oscillations, the more the individual’s conduct 
approaches the average prescribed by the scheme. 
Such an individual represents then a social model 
of behavior in the given sphere; he is the moder- 
ately productive conservative, the famous juste 
milieu type. Frequently, however, the individual 
goes on with a progressively intense and efficient 
activity, tries continually to find and to define new 
situations; his efficiency becomes then increasingly 
dangerous to the scheme, because even if activity 
begins in perfect conformity with the scheme, the 
accumulating novelty of experience sooner or later 
makes the scheme appear insufficient. There are 
innumerable examples of individuals who began 
creative activity with the firm intention of keeping 
within the limits of the traditional schematism and 
ended by rejecting it altogether. The history of 
morality, of science, of political and social reform, 
and particularly of religious heresies is full of such 
biographies. And therefore the social group which 
is the bearer of a traditional complex is mistrustful 
of the individual who is too creative, particularly 
as the majority is usually composed of personalities 
whose evolution tends to the opposite limit—to the 
purely passive acceptance of the formal elements 
of tradition and the repetition of old activities 
bordering on habit. In normal times this passivity 
may be scorned by the active part of the group, 
but at moments of crisis we find the group condemn- 
ing all “imprudent” innovations and falling back 
upon the most abject Philistinism as upon the only 
absolutely unshakable basis of security. 

The second difficulty concerning the adaptation of 
individual life-organization to the socjal complexes 
is the fact that while a complex has to be accepted 
or rejected in its entirety, since the group does not 
permit the individual to accept some schemes and 
to reject others, the individual in his spontaneous 
development tends to make a selection of schemes 
from various complexes, thus cutting across social 
classifications of schemes, and often including in 
his dynamic life-organization successively, or even 
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simultaneously, elements which from the traditional 
standpoint may seem contradictory. This difficulty 
is increased by the fact that many—perhaps most— 
social complexes are not freely chosen by the indi- 
vidual, but their acceptance is either expected to 
follow from a position that the individual occupies 
in the group from birth—as member of a certain 
class, a certain race, as male or female, handsome 
or homely, etc.—or from a position which is im- 
posed on him in his early youth through a certain 
moral code, religion or form of education, or, 
finally, from a position which he is forced to take 
in order to satisfy his elementary needs—for ex- 
ample, marriage or choice of a profession. There 
are complexes prescribed for the son and the 
daughter, for the bachelor and the married man, 
for the girl, the wife and the mother, for the society 
person and the member of a lower class, for the 
adherent of a religious creed and the atheist, for 
the professional in any line, for the city and the 
country inhabitant, for the householder, the tenant 
of an apartment and the roomer, for the person who 
eats at home, in a boarding house or in a restaurant, 
for the pedestrian, the car-passenger and the owner 
of an automobile, etc. The individual who has a 
complex imposed upon him or accepts it voluntarily 
is expected to show the prescribed amount of effi- 
ciency—neither more nor less—in all the activities 
regulated by the schemes belonging to the complex, 
and is not expected to perform any activities de- 
manded by a rival complex, or to invent any new 
schemes which may seem to disagree with the 
accepted ones. More than this, he is often required 
to abstain from activities which, even if they do not 
contradict directly the existing schematism, may 
take his time and energy from the performance of 
the prescribed activities. 

It is obvious that this type of social organiza- 
tion disregards entirely the personal conditions of 
efficiency. The organization of schemes in a tra- 
ditionally fixed complex represents usually a degree 
of methodical perfection sufficient to obtain from 
individuals an average amount of efficiency, making 
each individual contribute in some measure to the 
maintenance of the existing social status, so that 
an activity organized in accordance with the com- 
plex is indubitably more productive socially than 
an unorganized one. But no socially fixed complex 
of schemes in whatever line—economic, political, 
moral, scientific, esthetic, religious—can obtain 
from any individual the highest amount of efficiency 
of which he is capable, not only because it pro- 
hibits creation beyond the limits traced by the 
schemes, but also because it ignores both the differ- 
ences of personal endowment which make one indi- 
vidual more capable of performing certain activities 
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than others and the variations of personal evolution 
which make the individual more efficient in a cer- 
tain line at one period of his life than at another. 
The organization of activities demanded by a social 
complex is both impersonal and changeless, whereas 
an organization which would fulfil the conditions 
of the highest individual efficiency would have to 
be personal and changing. 

An unavoidable consequence of the now prev- 
alent social organization is that the immense ma- 
jority of individuals is forced either into Philistinism 
or Bohemianism. An individual who accepts any 
social system in its completeness, with all the 
schemes involved, is necessarily drifting toward 
routine and hypocrisy. A part of the system may 
satisfy his personal needs for a time, particularly 
as long as he is gradually assimilating and applying 
certain of its schemes, but the rest of the system 
will not correspond to his predominant aspirations 
and may be even opposed to them. If the develop- 
ment of life-organization goes on spontaneously, 
the individual is gradually led to realize the impor- 
tance for his chief aims of even activities which 
originally did not appeal to him—his efficiency in 
the line of his main interest gradually spreads to 
many side lines—whereas if a life-organization 
is socially imposed, the personally uninteresting 
elements of the social complex cannot become 
personally attractive by being gradually connected 
with the interesting ones in the course of a personal 
evolution, since this evolution is limited. As a con- 
sequence, we find the original inefficiency along 
uninteresting side lines influencing even those ac- 
tivities in which the individual was actually inter- 
ested at some period of his life, and the whole 
productivity in the given field drops below the 
minimum required by the group. In order to remain 
socially adapted, to avoid active criticism of the 
group, the individual has then to display in words 
interests which he does not possess and to invent 
all kinds of devices in order to conceal his lack of 
efficiency. This tendency to hypocrisy and pretense 
is greatly facilitated in such cases by the fact that 
the majority of the group is in a similar situation 
and is not only willing to accept any plausible 
pretension designed to cover individual inefficiency 
but even often develops a standardized set of “con- 
ventional lies” to be used for this purpose, which 
every one knows to be lies but tacitly agrees to treat 
as true. 

If, on the contrary, the individual either refuses 
to accept certain of the schemes included in a social 
complex or develops some positive form of be- 
havior contradicting in the eyes of society some of 
the schemes of the complex, he is forced to reject 
the complex in its entirety, and becomes thus, 
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voluntarily or not, a rebel. His situation is then 
rather difficult, for society has not trained him to 
develop a life-organization spontaneously and the 
social organization of the type outlined above 
opposes innumerable obstacles to such a develop- 
ment. With rare exceptions, he can do nothing but 
adopt some other ready system instead of the re- 
jected one. But then the same problem repeats 
itself, and every successive attempt at complete 
adaptation to a new system after rebellion is usually 
more difficult than the preceding ones, both because 
the personal demands of the individual become 
better defined in opposition to social regulation and 
because each particular rebellion undermines the 
prestige of social systems in general. The usual 
consequence of rebellion is thus Bohemianism, a 
permanent tendency to pass from one system to 
another, attracted at first by the personally interest- 
ing sides of a system and soon repelled by the per- 
sonally uninteresting ones. The result is again un- 
productivity. 

Under such conditions the appearance of a really 
efficient, creative personality is actually a very 
exceptional social happening, for it needs a very 
high personal ability and persistence to develop a 
dynamic individual organization for efficiency in- 
stead of adopting a static social organization for 
stability when social education has exclusively the 
second purpose in view, and only by a rare con- 
currence of circumstances individuals who have this 
high ability of developing without proper educa- 
tional help happen to be left in peace to pursue 
their own self-made lines. And it is no wonder that 
the scarcity of creative individuals has led to the 
concept of genius, and high efficiency is still treated 
as a prodigy. 

But the direction which social evolution has been 
gradually assuming in modern times seems to show 
that though the conditions outlined above are still 
predominant in civilized society they cannot last 
long; a different type of social organization is de- 
veloping which begins to put higher demands on 
individual efficiency than on individual conform- 
ism. First of all, progressing specialization is con- 
tinually subdividing the old social complexes into 
more and more narrow systems which can no 
longer constitute a sufficient basis for individual 
life-organization in any field. Thus, a modern 
scientist, business-man, technician, when forced by 
social division of labor to work in a limited and 
special line, does not find in this line an organization 
of even all the intellectual, economic and technical 
activities which he can and wishes to perform. And 
on the other hand, there is a continually growing 
field of common values and common activities over 
and above the special systems, a political, economic, 
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intellectual, esthetic “universe of discourse,” in 
which all the members of a modern society more 
or less participate; this field is incomparably 
smaller, in proportion to the totality of the civiliza- 
tion of the group, than it was in an early primary 
group or in the upper class of an ancient city-state, 
but it is much wider than it was, for instance, dur- 
ing the middle ages, and it is certainly wide enough 
to make every specialized individual realize the 
narrowness of his specialty and to open before him 
wide horizons of possible new experiences. Thence 
the increasing tendency of modern society to “vaga- 
bondage” in all forms—changes of residence, of 
profession, of political views, of religion, the decay 
of the family system as economic, hedonistic and 
educational institution, Bolshevism in politics and 
economics. And when vagabondage is in fact im- 
possible, substitutes are sought which satisfy this 
tendency at least in imagination. This is the chief 
réle of the popular literature of adventure, of 
moving pictures, of daydreams, even, in a large 
measure, of alcoholism. The task of imposing any 
particular social systems as definitive frames of 
individual life-organization is rapidly becoming too 
difficult for modern society. 

And further, the demand for efficiency in every 
particular line is rapidly growing; efficiency begins 
to be appreciated even at the cost of conformity. 
This most important evolution seems to be brought 
by a radical change of relations between different 
social complexes, different lines of social activity. 
Mere specialization of social activity begins to be 
consciously supplemented by a growing organiza- 
tion of specialized lines. Struggle between social 
complexes is gradually supplanted by co-operation; 
the field of application of each complex is more and 
more frequently defined by distinction from rather 
than by opposition to other complexes. This evolu- 
tion is almost completed in the economic field, is 
rapidly progressing in the fields of science, and is 
beginning to penetrate everywhere. Thus, the mod- 
ern state is a highly developed system of the old 
style, claiming supremacy over other systems, but 
even there the idea that the state is only an instru- 
ment of the national life is being recognized and 
proclaimed. And when internal struggles lose their 
traditional form of physical confligt the chief 
reason for the internal supremacy of the state over 
other domains of the cultural life of a natidn will 
be gone. Now, wherever co-operation between 
systems takes the place of struggle, the demand for 
conformity loses its power in the very measure in 
which each group engaged in special activities 
accepts as ultimate aim of these activities not the 
preservation of a traditional complex against all 
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external influences, but a contribution to the general 
development of civilization. At the same time co- 
Operation requires that certain results be reached 
independently of the question whether they are 
reached by traditional methods or by new ones; 
calls for efficiency come to every line of social 
activity from other lines, and the more frequent 
and insistent they become the more necessary it 
is to leave to every individual as much freedom 
as is compatible with efficient co-operation. In 
certain lines we find, indeed, the division of labor 
resulting in a separation between inventive and 
organizing activities on the one hand and mechan- 
ical activities on the other hand, but the best sign 
of the changed social attitudes is that this separation 
is not accepted calmly by social consciousness but 
has become one of the great social problems to be 
solved by conscious efforts. 

It is clear that these new characters of modern 
social evolution require an entirely new standpoint 
with reference to individual life-organization. The 
individual must be trained not for conformity, but 
for efficiency, not for stability, but for creative 
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evolution. And we cannot wait until new educa- 
tional methods are developed by the slow and 
groping way of unorganized and unreflective em- 
pirical trials, We must realize that social education 
in the past, viewed from the standpoint of the 
human personality, has always been a failure and 
that whatever social progress and whatever personal 
development has even been achieved was due to 
the spontaneous constructive power of individuals 
who succeeded, not thanks to social help but in spite 
of social hindrances. The best that society has ever 
done for its members was to put at their disposal 
materials for creative development by preserving 
values produced by the past. The task of future 
society will be not only to remove obstacles pre- 
venting spontaneous personal development but to 
give positive help, to furnish every individual with 
proper methods for spontaneous personal develop- 
ment, to teach him how to become not a static 
character and a conformist, but a dynamic, con- 
tinually growing and continually creative person- 
ality. And such methods can be found only by socio- 
psychological studies of human individuals. 


3. The Routinization of Charisma 


BY MAX WEBER 


IN ITS PURE FORM charismatic au- 
thority has a character specifically foreign to every- 
day routine structures. The social relationships 
directly involved are strictly personal, based on the 
validity and practice of charismatic personal qual- 
ities. If this is not to remain a purely transitory 
phenomenon, but to take on the character of a 
permanent relationship forming a stable commu- 
nity of disciples or a band of followers or a party 
organization or any sort of political or hierocratic 
organization, it is necessary for the character of 
charismatic authority to become radically changed. 
Indeed, in its pure form charismatic authority may 
be said to exist only in the process of originating. It 
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cannot remain stable, but becomes either tradition- 
alized or rationalized, or a combination of both. 

The following are the principal motives under- 
lying this transformation: (a) The ideal and also 
the material interests of the followers in the contin- 
uation and the continual reactivation of the com- 
munity, (b) the still stronger ideal and also stronger 
material interests of the members of the administra- 
tive staff, the disciples or other followers of the char- 
ismatic leader in continuing their relationship. Not 
only this, but they have an interest in continuing it 
in such a way that both from an ideal and a material 
point of view, their own status is put on a stable 
everyday basis. This means, above all, making it 
possible to participate in normal family relationships 
or at least to enjoy a secure social position in place 
of the kind of discipleship which is cut off from or- 
dinary worldly connexions, notably in the family 
and in economic relationships. 

These interests generally become conspicuously 
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evident with the disappearance of the personal char- 
ismatic leader and with the problem of succession, 
which inevitably arises. The way in which this prob- 
lem is met—if it is met at all and the charismatic 
group continues to exist—is of crucial importance 
for the character of the subsequent social relation- 
ships. The following are the principal possible types 
of solution: — 

(a) The search for a new charismatic leader on 
the basis of criteria of the qualities which will fit 
him for the position of authority. This is to be found 
in a relatively pure type in the process of choice of a 
new Dalai Lama. It consists in the search for a child 
with characteristics which are interpreted to mean 
that he is a reincarnation of the Buddha. This is very 
similar to the choice of the new Bull of Apis. 

In this case the legitimacy of the new charismatic 
leader is bound to certain distinguishing character- 
istics; thus, to rules with respect to which a tradition 
arises. The result is a process of traditionalization 
in favour of which the purely personal character of 
leadership is eliminated. 

(b) By revelation manifested in oracles, lots, di- 
vine judgments, or other techniques of selection. In 
this case the legitimacy of the new leader is depend- 
ent on the legitimacy of the technique of his selec- 
tion. This involves a form of legalization. It is said 
that at times the Schofetim of Israel had this charac- 
ter. Saul is said to have been chosen by the old war 
oracle. 

(c) By the designation on the part of the original 
charismatic leader of his own successor and his rec- 
Ognition on the part of the followers. This is a very 
common form. Originally, the Roman magistracies 
were filled entirely in this way. The system survived 
most clearly into later times in the appointment of 
“dictators” and in the institution of the “interrex.” 
In this case legitimacy is acquired through the act 
of designation. 

(d) Designation of a successor by the charismat- 
ically qualified administrative staff and his recog- 
nition by the community. In its typical form this 
process should quite definitely not be interpreted as 
“election” or “nomination” or anything of the sort. 
It is not a matter of free selection, but of one which 
is strictly bound to objective duty. It is not to be de- 
termined merely by majority vote, but is a question 
of arriving at the correct designation, the designa- 
tion of the right person who is truly endowed with 
charisma. It is quite possible that the minority and 
not the majority should be right in such a case. 
Unanimity is often required. It is obligatory to 
acknowledge a mistake and persistence in error is a 
serious offence. Making a wrong choice is a genuine 
wrong requiring expiation. Originally it was a magi- 
cal offence. 
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Neverthless, in such a case it is easy for legitimacy 
to take on the character of an acquired right which 
is justified by standards of the correctness of the 
process by which the position was acquired, for the 
most part, by its having been acquired in accordance 
with certain formalities, such as coronation. This 
was the original meaning of the coronation of bish- 
ops and kings in the Western World by the clergy 
or the nobility with the “consent” of the community. 
There are numerous analogous phenomena all over 
the world. The fact that this is the origin of the mod- 
ern conception of “election” raises problems which 
will have to be gone into later. 

(e) By the conception that charisma is a quality 
transmitted by heredity; thus that it is participated 
in by the kinsmen of its bearer, particularly by his 
closest relatives. This is the case of hereditary char- 
isma. The order of hereditary succession in such a 
case need not be the same as that which is in force 
for appropriated rights, but may differ from it. It is 
also sometimes necessary to select the proper heir 
within the kinship group by some of the methods 
just spoken of; thus in certain Negro states brothers 
have had to fight for the succession. In China, suc- 
cession had to take place in such a way that the rela- 
tion of the living group to the ancestral spirits was 
not disturbed. The rule either of seniority or of des- 
ignation by the followers has been very common in 
the Orient. Hence, in the house of Osman, it has 
been obligatory to eliminate all other possible can- 
didates. 

Only in Medieval Europe and in Japan univer- 
sally, elsewhere only sporadically, has the principle 
of primogeniture, as governing the inheritance of 


‘authority, become clearly established. This has 


greatly facilitated the consolidation of political 
groups in that it has eliminated struggle between a 
plurality of candidates from the same charismatic 
family. 

In the case of hereditary charisma, recognition is 
no longer paid to the charismatic qualities of the in- 
dividual, but to the legitimacy of the position he has 
acquired by hereditary succession. This may lead 
in the direction either of traditionalization or of 
legalization. The concept of “divine right” is fun- 
damentally altered and now comes to mean author- 
ity by virtue of a personal right which is not depend- 
ent on the recognition of those subjectyto authority. 
Personal charisma may be totally absent. Heredi- 
tary monarchy is a conspicuous illustration. In Asia 
there have been very numerous hereditary priest- 
hoods; also, frequently, the hereditary charisma of 
kinship groups has been treated as a criterion of 
social rank and of eligibility for fiefs and benefices. 

(f) The concept that charisma may be trans- 
mitted by ritual means from one bearer to another 
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or may be created in a new person. The concept was 
originally magical. It involves a dissociation of char- 
isma from a particular individual, making it an ob- 
jective, transferrable entity. In particular, it may 
become the charisma of office. In this case the belief 
in legitimacy is no longer directed to the individual, 
but to the acquired qualities and to the effectiveness 
of the ritual acts. The most important example is the 
transmission of priestly charisma by anointing, con- 
secration, or the laying on of hands; and of royal 
authority, by anointing and by coronation. The 
caracter indelibilis thus acquired means that the 
charismatic qualities and powers of the office are 
emancipated from the personal qualities of the 
priest. For precisely this reason, this has, from the 
Donatist and the Montanist heresies down to the 
Puritan revolution, been the subject of continual 
conflicts. The “hireling” of the Quakers is the 
preacher endowed with the charisma of office. 


Concomitant with the routinization of charisma 
with a view to insuring adequate succession, go the 
interests in its routinization on the part of the ad- 
ministrative staff. It is only in the initial stages and 
so long as the charismatic leader acts in a way which 
is completely outside everyday social organization, 
that it is possible for his followers to live commun- 
istically in a community of faith and enthusiasm, 
on gifts, “booty,” or sporadic acquisition. Only the 
members of the small group of enthusiastic disciples 
and followers are prepared to devote their lives 
purely idealistically to their call. The great majority 
of disciples and followers will in the long run “make 
their living” out of their “calling” in a material sense 
as well. Indeed, this must be the case if the move- 
ment is not to disintegrate. 

Hence, the routinization of charisma also takes 
the form of the appropriation of powers of control 
and of economic advantages by the followers or 
disciples, and of regulation of the recruitment of 
these groups. This process of traditionalization or of 
legalization, according to whether rational legisla- 
tion is involved or not, may take any one of a num- 
ber of typical forms. 

1. The original basis of recruitment is personal 
charisma. With routinization, the followers or dis- 
ciples may set up norms for recruitment, in particu- 
lar involving training or tests of eligibility. Charisma 
can only be “awakened” and “tested”; it cannot be 
“learned” or “taught.” All types of magical asceti- 
cism, as practiced by magicians and heroes, and all 
novitiates, belong in this category. These are means 
of closing the group which constitutes the adminis- 


trative staff. 
Only the proved novice is allowed to exercise au- 
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thority. A genuine charismatic leader is in a position 
to oppose this type of prerequisite for membership. 
His successor is not, at least if he is chosen by the 
administrative staff. This type is illustrated by the 
magical and warrior asceticism of the “men’s house” 
with initiation ceremonies and age groups. An indi- 
vidual who has not successfully gone through the 
initiation, remains a “woman”; that is, is excluded 
from the charismatic group. 

2. It is easy for charismatic norms to be trans- 
formed into those defining a traditional social status 
on a hereditary charismatic basis. If the leader is 
chosen on a hereditary basis, it is very easy for 
hereditary charisma to govern the selection of the 
administrative staff and even, perhaps, those fol- 
lowers without any position of authority. The term 
“familistic state” (Geschlechterstaat) will be ap- 
plied when a political body is organized strictly and 
completely in terms of this principle of hereditary 
charisma. In such a case, all appropriation of gov- 
erning powers, of fiefs, benefices, and all sorts of 
economic advantages follow the same pattern. The 
result is that all powers and advantages of all sorts 
become traditionalized. The heads of families, who 
are traditional gerontocrats or patriarchs without 
personal charismatic legitimacy, regulate the exer- 
cise of these powers which cannot be taken away 
from their family. It is not the type of position he 
occupies which determines the rank of a man or of 
his family, but rather the hereditary charismatic 
rank of his family determines the position he will 
occupy. Japan, before the development of bureauc- 
racy, was organized in this way. The same was un- 
doubtedly true of China as well where, before the 
rationalization which took place in the territorial 
states, authority was in the hands of the “old fami- 
lies.” Other types of examples are furnished by the 
caste system in India, and by Russia before the 
Miestnitschestvo was introduced. Indeed, all hered- 
itary social classes with established privileges belong 
in the same category. 

3. The administrative staff may seek and achieve 
the creation and appropriation of individual posi- 
tions and the corresponding economic advantages 
for its members. In that case, according to whether 
the tendency is to traditionalization or legalization, 
there will develop (a) benefices, (b) offices, or (c) 
fiefs. In the first case a praebendal organization will 
result; in the second, patrimonialism or bureauc- 
racy; in the third, feudalism. These become appro- 
priated in the place of the type of provision from 
gifts or booty without settled relation to the every- 
day economic structure. 

Case (a), benefices, may consist in rights to the 
proceeds of begging, to payments in kind, or to the 
proceeds of money taxes, or finally, to the proceeds 
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of fees. Any one of these may result from the regu- 
lation of provision by free gifts or by “booty” in 
terms of rational organization of finance. Regular- 
ized begging is found in Buddhism; benefices in 
kind, in the Chinese and Japanese “rice rents”; sup- 
port by money taxation has been the rule in all the 
rationalized conquering states. The last case is com- 
mon everywhere, especially on the part of priests 
and judges and, in India, even the military authori- 
ties. 

Case (b), the transformation of the charismatic 
mission into an office, may have more of a patri- 
monial or more of a bureaucratic character. The 
former is much the more common; the latter is 
found principally in Mediterranean Antiquity and 
in the modern Western World. Elsewhere it is ex- 
ceptional. 

In case (c), only land may be appropriated as a 
fief, whereas the position as such retains its origi- 
nally charismatic character. On the other hand, 
powers and authority may be fully appropriated as 
fiefs. It is difficult to distinguish the two cases. It is, 
however, rare that orientation to the charismatic 
character of the position disappears entirely; it did 
not do so in the Middle Ages. 

For charisma to be transformed into a permanent 
routine structure, it is necessary that its anti-eco- 
nomic character should be altered. It must be adap- 
ted to some form of fiscal organization to provide 
for the needs of the group and hence to the eco- 
nomic conditions necessary for raising taxes and 
contributions. When a charismatic movement de- 
velops in the direction of praebendal provision, 
the “laity” become differentiated from the “clergy” 
(Derived from «pos, meaning a “share.”); that is, 
the participating members of the charismatic ad- 
ministrative staff which has now become routinized. 
These are the priests of the developing “church.” 
Correspondingly, in a developing political body the 
vassals, the holders of benefices, or officials are dif- 
ferentiated from the “tax payers.” The former, in- 
stead of being the “followers” of the leader, become 
state officials, or appointed party officials. This proc- 
ess is very conspicuous in Buddhism and in the 
Hindu sects. The same is true in all the states result- 
ing from conquest which have become rationalized 
to form permanent structures; also of parties and 
other movements which have originally had a purely 
charismatic character. With the process of routini- 
zation the charismatic group tends to develop into 
one of the forms of everyday authority, particularly 
the patrimonial form in its decentralized variant or 
the bureaucratic. Its original peculiarities are apt to 
be retained in the charismatic standards of honour 
attendant on the social status acquired by heredity 
or the holding of office. This applies to all who par- 
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ticipate in the process of appropriation, the chief 
himself and the members of his staff. It is thus a 
matter of the type of prestige enjoyed by ruling 
groups. A hereditary monarch by “divine right” is 
not a simple patrimonial chief, patriarch, or sheik; 
a vassal is not a mere household retainer or official. 
Further details must be deferred to the analysis of 
social stratification. 

As a Tule the process of routinization is not free 
of conflict. In the early stages personal claims on the 
charisma of the chief are not easily forgotten and 
the conflict between the charisma of office or of 
hereditary status with personal charisma is a typical 
process in many historical situations. 

1. The power of absolution—that is, the power to 
absolve from mortal sins—was held originally only 
by personal charismatic martyrs or ascetics, but be- 
came transformed into a power of the office of 
bishop or priest. This process was much slower in 
the Orient than in the Occident because in the latter 
case it was influenced by the Roman conception of 
office. Revolutions under a charismatic leader, di- 
rected against hereditary charismatic powers or the 
powers of office, are to be found in all types of cor- 
porate groups, from states to trade unions. The 
more highly developed the interdependence of dif- 
ferent economic units in a monetary economy, the 
greater the pressure of the everyday needs of the 
followers of the charismatic movement becomes. 
The effect of this is to strengthen the tendency to 
routinization, which is everywhere operative, and 
as a rule has rapidly won out. Charisma is a phe- 
nomenon typical of prophetic religious movements 
or of expansive political movements in their early 
stages. But as soon as the position of authority is 
well established, and above all as soon as control 
over large masses of people exists, it gives way to the 
forces of everyday routine. 

2. One of the decisive motives underlying all cases 
of the routinization of charisma is naturally the 
striving for security. This means legitimization, on 
the one hand, of positions of authority and social 
prestige, on the other hand, of the economic advan- 
tages enjoyed by the followers and sympathizers of 
the leader. Another important motive, however, lies 
in the objective necessity of adaptation of the pat- 
terns of order and of the organization of the admin- 
istrative staff to the normal, everyday needs and 
conditions of carrying on administration. In this 
connexion, in particular, there are always points at 
which traditions of administrative practice and of 
judicial decision can take hold; since these are 
needed both by the normal administrative staff and 
by those subject to its authority. It is further neces- 
sary that there should be some definite order intro- 
duced into the organization of the administrative 
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staff itself. Finally, as will be discussed in detail 
below, it is necessary for the administrative staff and 
all its administrative practices to be adapted to 
everyday economic conditions. It is not possible for 
the costs of permanent, routine administration to be 
met by “booty,” contributions, gifts, and hospitality, 
as is typical of the pure type of military and pro- 
phetic charisma. 

3. The process of routinization is thus not by any 
means confined to the problem of succession and 
does not stop when this has been solved. On the 
contrary, the most fundamental problem is that of 
making a transition from a charismatic administra- 
tive staff, and the corresponding principles of ad- 
ministration, to one which is adapted to everyday 
conditions. The problem of succession, however, is 
crucial because through it occurs the routinization 
of the charismatic focus of the structure. In it, the 
character of the leader himself and of his claim to 
legitimacy is altered. This process involves peculiar 
and characteristic conceptions which are under- 
standable only in this context and do not apply to 
the problem of transition to traditional or legal pat- 
terns of order and typesof administrative organiza- 
tion. The most important of the modes of meeting 
the problem of succession are the charismatic desig- 
nation of a successor and hereditary charisma. 

4. As has already been noted, the most important 
historical example of designation by the charismatic 
leader of his own successor is Rome. For the rex, 
this arrangement is attested by tradition; while for 
the appointment of the “dictator” and of the co- 
emperor and successor in the principate, it has ex- 
isted in historical times. The way in which all the 
higher magistrates were invested with the imperium 
shows clearly that they also were designated as suc- 
cessors by the military commander, subject to rec- 
Ognition by the citizen army. The fact that candi- 
dates were examined by the magistrate in office and 
that originally they could be excluded on what were 
obviously arbitrary grounds shows clearly what was 
the nature of the development. 

5. The most important examples of designation 
of a successor by the charismatic followers of the 
leader are to be found in the election of bishops, 
and particularly of the Pope, by the original system 
of designation by the clergy and recognition by the 
lay community. The investigations of U. Stutz have 
made it probable that, though it was later altered, 
the election of the German emperor was modelled 
on that of the bishops. He was designated by a group 
of qualified princes and recognized by the “people,” 
that is, those bearing arms. Similar arrangements 
are very common. 

6. The classical case of the development of hered- 
itary charisma is that of caste in India. All occupa- 
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tional qualifications, and in particular all the quali- 
fications for positions of authority and power, have 
there come to be regarded as strictly bound to the 
inheritance of charisma. Eligibility for fiefs, involv- 
ing governing powers, was limited to members of 
the royal kinship group, the fiefs being granted by 
the eldest of the group. All types of religious office, 
including the extraordinarily important and influ- 
ential position of guru, the directeur de l’dme, were 
treated as bound to hereditary charismatic qualities. 
The same is true of all sorts of relations to traditional 
customers and of all positions in the village organi- 
zation, such as priest, barber, laundryman, watch- 
man, etc. The foundation of a sect always meant the 
development of a hereditary hierarchy, as was true 
also of Taoism in China. Also in the Japanese 
“feudal” state, before the introduction of a patri- 
monial officialdom on the Chinese model, which 
then led to praebends and a new feudalization, social 
organization was based purely on hereditary char- 
isma. 

This kind of hereditary charismatic right to posi- 
tions of authority has been developed in similar 
ways all over the world. Qualification by virtue of 
individual achievement has been replaced by quali- 
fication by birth. This is everywhere the basis of the 
development of hereditary aristocracies, in the Ro- 
man nobility, in the concept of the stirps regia, 
which Tacitus describes among the Germans, in 
the rules of eligibility to tournaments and monas- 
teries in the late Middle Ages, and even in the gene- 
alogical research carried on on behalf of the parvenu 
aristocracy of the United States. Indeed, this is to 
be found everywhere where a differentiation of 
hereditary social classes has become established. 

The following is the principal relation to eco- 
nomic conditions: The process of routinization of 
charisma is in very important respects identical with 
adaptation to the conditions of economic life, since 
this is one of the principal continually-operating 
forces in everyday life. Economic conditions in this 
connexion play a leading role and do not constitute 
merely a dependent variable. To a very large extent 
the transition to hereditary charisma or the char- 
isma of office serves in this connexion as a means of 
legitimizing existing or recently acquired powers of 
control over economic goods. Along with the ide- 
ology of loyalty, which is certainly by no means un- 
important, allegiance to hereditary monarchy in 
particular is very strongly influenced by the consid- 
eration that all inherited property and all that which 
is legitimately acquired would be endangered if sub- 
jective recognition of the sanctity of succession to 
the throne were eliminated. It is hence by no means 
fortuitous that hereditary monarchy is more accept- 
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able to the propertied classes than, for instance, to 
the proletariat. 

Beyond this, it is not possible to say anything in 
general terms, which would at the same time be sub- 
stantial and valuable on the relations of the various 
possible modes of adaptation to the economic order. 
This must be reserved to a special investigation. The 
development of a praebendal structure, of feudalism 
and the appropriation of all sorts of advantages on 
a hereditary charismatic basis, may in all cases have 
the same stereotyping effect on the economic order 
if they develop from charismatic starting points as 
if they developed from patrimonial or bureaucratic 
origins. The immediate effect of charisma in eco- 
nomic as in other connexions is usually strongly 
revolutionary; indeed, often destructive, because it 
means new modes of orientation. But in case the 
process of routinization leads in the direction of 
traditionalism, its ultimate effect may be exactly 
the reverse. 


The Transformation of Charisma in an Anti- 
Authoritarian Direction 


A charismatic principle which originally was pri- 
marily directed to the legitimization of authority 
may be subject to interpretation or development in 
an anti-authoritarian direction. This is true because 
the validity of charismatic authority rests entirely 
on recognition by those subject to it, conditioned as 
this is by “proof” of its genuineness. This is true in 
spite of the fact that this recognition of a charis- 
matically qualified, and hence legitimate, person is 
treated as a duty. When the organization of the 
corporate group undergoes a process of progressive 
rationalization, it is readily possible that, instead of 
recognition being treated as a consequence of legiti- 
macy, it is treated as the basis of legitimacy. Legiti- 
macy, that is, becomes “democratic.” Thus, for in- 
stance, designation of a successor by an administra- 
tive staff may be treated as “election” in advance; 
while designation by the predecessor is “nomina- 
tion”; whereas the recognition by the group be- 
comes the true “election.” The leader whose legiti- 
macy rested on his personal charisma then becomes 
leader by the grace of those who follow him since 
the latter are formally free to elect and elevate to 
power as they please and even to depose. For the 
loss of charisma and its proof involves the loss of 
genuine legitimacy. The chief now becomes the 
freely elected leader. 

Correspondingly, the recognition of charismatic 
decrees and judicial decisions on the part of the 
community shifts to the doctrine that the group has 
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a right to enact, recognize, or repeal laws, accord- 
ing to their own free will, both in general and for an 
individual case. Under genuinely charismatic au- 
thority, on the other hand, it is, to be sure, true that 
conflicts over the correct law may actually be de- 
cided by a vote of the group. But this takes place 
under the pressure of the feeling that there can be 
only one correct decision and it is a matter of duty 
to arrive at this. The most important transitional 
type is the legitimization of authority by plebiscite. 
The commonest examples are to be found in the 
party leaders of the modern state. But it is always 
present in cases where the chief feels himself to be 
acting on behalf of the masses and where his recog- 
nition is based on this. Both the Napoleons are clas- 
sical examples, in spite of the fact that legitimization 
by plebiscite took place only after the seizure of 
power by force. In the case of the second Napoleon, 
it was confirmed on this basis after a severe loss of 
prestige. Regardless of how its real value as an ex- 
pression of the popular will may be regarded, the 
plebiscite has been formally the specific means of 
establishing the legitimacy of authority on the basis 
of the free confidence of those subject to authority, 
even though it be only formal or possibly a fiction. 

Once the elective principle has been applied to 
the chief by a process of reinterpretation of char- 
isma, it may be extended to the administrative staff. 
Elective officials whose legitimacy is derived from 
the confidence of those subject to their authority 
and to recall if confidence ceases to exist, are typical 
of certain types of democracies, for instance, the 
United States. They are not “bureaucratic” types. 
Because they have an independent source of legiti- 
macy, they are not strongly integrated in a hierarchi- 
cal order. To a large extent their “promotion” is not 
influenced by their superiors and, correspondingly, 
their functions are not controlled. There are analo- 
gies in other cases where several charismatic struc- 
tures, which are qualitatively heterogeneous, exist 
side by side, as in the relation of the Dalai Lama and 
the Taschi Lama. An administrative structure or- 
ganized in this way is, from a technical point of 
view, a greatly inferior “instrument of precision” 
as compared with the bureaucratic type consisting 
of appointed officials. 

1. The use of the plebiscite as a means of legiti- 
mizing leadership on a democratic bagjs is the most 
conspicuous type in which democracy is combined 
with an important role of leadership. In its funda- 
mental significance it is a type of charismatic au- 
thority in which the authoritarian element is con- 
cealed, because the traditional position of the leader 
is held to be dependent on the will of those over 
whom he exercises authority and to be legitimized 
only by this will. In actual fact the leader, in this 
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case the demagogue, is able to influence action by 
virtue of the devotion and trust his political follow- 
ers have in him personally. In the first instance his 
power is only a power over those recruited to his 
following, but in case, with their aid, he is able to 
attain positions of wider authority it may extend to 
the political group as a whole. The type is best il- 
lustrated by the “dictators” who have emerged in 
the revolutions of the ancient world and of modern 
times. Examples are: the Greek Aisymnetes and the 
tyrants and demagogues; in Rome the Gracchi and 
their successors; in the Italian city states the Capi- 
tani del popolo; and certain types of political lead- 
ers in the German cities such as emerged in the 
democratic dictatorship of Ziirich. In modern states 
the best examples are the dictatorship of Cromwell, 
and the leaders of the French Revolution and of the 
First and Second Empire. Wherever attempts have 
been made to legitimize this kind of power legiti- 
macy has been sought in recognition by the sover- 
eign people through a plebiscite. The leader’s per- 
sonal administrative staff is recruited in a charis- 
matic form usually from able people of humble 
origin. In Cromwell’s case, religious qualifications 
were taken into account. In that of Robespierre 
along with personal dependability also certain “ethi- 
cal” qualities. Napoleon was concerned only with 
personal ability and adaptibility to the needs of his 
imperial “rule of genius.” 

At the height of revolutionary dictatorship the 
position of a member of the administrative staff 
tends to be that of a person entrusted with a specific 
ad hoc task subject to recall. This was true of the 
Tole of the agents of the “Committee of Public 
Safety.” When a certain kind of communal “dicta- 
tors” have been swept into power by the reform 
movements in American cities the tendency has 
been to grant them freedom to appoint their own 
staff. Thus both traditional legitimacy and formal 
legality tend to be equally ignored by the revolu- 
tionary dictator. The tendency of patriarchal au- 
thorities, in the administration of justice and in their 
other functions, has been to act in accordance with 
substantive ideas of justice, with utilitarian consid- 
erations and in terms of reasons of state. These tend- 
encies are paralleled by the revolutionary tribu- 
nals and by the substantive postulates of justice of 
the radical democracy of Antiquity and of modern 
socialism. The process of routinization of revolu- 
tionary charisma then brings with it changes similar 
to those brought about by the corresponding process 
in other respects. Thus the development of a profes- 
sional army in England is derived from the principle 
of free choice in the participation in religious strug- 
gles in the days of Cromwell. Similarly, the French 
system of administration by pretects is derived from 
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the charismatic administration of the revolutionary 
democratic dictatorship. 

2. The introduction of elected officials always 
involves a radical alteration in the position of the 
charismatic leader. He becomes the “servant” of 
those under his authority. There is no place for such 
a type in a technically rational bureaucratic or- 
ganization. He is not appointed by his superiors and 
the possibility of promotion is not dependent on 
their judgment. On the contrary, his position is 
derived from the favour of the persons whose action 
he controls. Hence he is likely to be little interested 
in the prompt and strict observance of discipline 
which would be likely to win the favour of su- 
periors. The tendency is rather for electoral posi- 
tions to become autocephalous spheres of authority. 
It is in general not possible to attain a high level of 
technical administrative efficiency with an elected 
staff of officials. This is illustrated by a comparison 
of the elected officials in the individual states in 
the United States with the appointed officials of the 
Federal Government. It is similarly shown by com- 
paring the elected communal officials with the ad- 
ministration of the reform mayors with their own 
appointed staffs. It is necessary to distinguish the 
type of democracy where positions of authority are 
legitimized by plebiscite from that which attempts 
to dispense with leadership altogether. The latter 
type is characterized by the attempt to reduce to 
a minimum the control of some men over others. 

It is characteristic of the democracy which makes 
room for leadership (Fiihrerdemokratie) that there 
should in general be a highly emotional type of 
devotion to and trust in the leader. This accounts 
for a tendency to favour the type of individual who 
is most spectacular, who promises the most, or who 
employs the most effective propaganda measures in 
the competition for leadership. This is a natural 
basis for the utopian component which is found 
in all revolutions. It also indicates the limitations 
on the level of rationality which, in the modern 
world, this type of administration can attain. 
Even in America it has not always come up to 
expectations. 

The following are the principal relations to the 
economic order: 

1. The anti-authoritarian direction of the trans- 
formation of charisma normally leads into the path 
of rationality. If a ruler is dependent on recognition 
by plebiscite he will usually attempt to support his 
regime by an organization of officials which func- 
tions promptly and efficiently. He will attempt to 
consolidate the loyalty of those he governs either 
by winning glory and honour in war or by promot- 
ing their material welfare, or under certain circum- 
stances, by attempting to combine both. Success in 
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these will be regarded as proof of the charisma. 
His first aim will be the destruction of traditional, 
feudal patrimonial, and other types of authoritarian 
powers and privileges. His second main aim will 
have to be to create economic interests which are 
bound up with his regime as the source of their 
legitimacy. So far as, in pursuing these policies, 
he makes use of the formalization and legalization 
of law he may contribute greatly to the formal 
rationalization of economic activity. 

2. On the other hand, plebiscitary regimes can 
easily act so as to weaken the formal rationality of 
economic activity so far as their interests in legiti- 
macy, being dependent on the faith and devotion 
of the masses, forces them to impose substantive 
ideas of justice in the economic sphere. This will 
result in an administration of justice emancipated 
from formal procedures, and in all sorts of rationing 
and control of both production and consumption 
which breaks down the formal character of the 
judicial process and of administration. This ten- 
dency will be dominant so far as the leader is a 
“social dictator.” It is a tendency which is by no 
means confined to the modern socialist type. When 
it is and when it is not “socialistic” in the modern 
sense and what are the consequences cannot yet 
be discussed. 

3. The presence of elective officials is a source 
of disturbance to formally rational economic life. 
This is true in the first place because such officials 
are primarily elected according to party affiliations 
and not technical competence. Secondly, the risks 
of recall or of failure of re-election make it impos- 
sible to pursue a strictly objective course of decision 
and administration, without regard to such conse- 
quences. There is, however, one type of case where 
the unfavourable effects for the rationality of eco- 
nomic activity are not evident. This is true where 
there is a possibility of applying the economic and 
technical achievements of an old culture to new 
areas. In this case, the means of production are not 
yet appropriated and there is a sufficiently wide 
margin so that the almost inevitable corruption of 
elected officials can be taken account of as one of 
the cost factors, and large-scale profits still be 
attained. 

The classical example of a favourable effect on 
economic rationality is to be found in the two Napo- 
leonic regimes. Under Napoleon I the Code Napo- 
léon introduced compulsory division of estates by 
inheritance and destroyed all the traditional authori- 
ties in French society. It is true that his regime 
created what almost amounted to fiefs for his de- 
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serving followers, and that the soldiers got almost 
everything, the citizen nothing. But this was com- 
pensated for by national glory and on the whole the 
small* bourgeois were relatively well off. Under 
Napoleon ILI there was a conscious adoption of the 
motto of Louis Philippe “enrichissez-vous.” Grand 
scale building was carried out but there was also the 
Crédit Mobilier affair with its well-known scandal. 

The tendencies of “social dictatorship” are clas- 
sically illustrated by the Greek democracy of the 
Periclean age and of subsequent times. In Rome 
the jurors who tried a case were bound by the in- 
structions of the Praetor, and decisions followed 
the formal law. But in the Greek Courts decisions 
were made in terms of substantive justice. In effect, 
this meant they were decided by sentimentality, 
flattery, demagogic invective, and humour. This can 
be clearly seen in the orations written by the Athen- 
ian rhetors. Analogous phenomena are found in 
Rome only in the case of such political trials as 
Cicero participated in. 

The consequence was that the development of 
formal law and formal jurisprudence in the Roman 
sense became impossible. For the Heliaia was a 
“people’s court” directly comparable to the revolu- 
tionary tribunals of the French Revolution and of 
the Soviet phase of the post-war revolution in Ger- 
many. The jurisdiction of these lay tribunals was 
by no means confined to politically relevant cases. 
On the other hand, no revolutionary movement in 
England has ever interfered with the administration 
of justice except in cases of major political signifi- 
cance. It is true that there was a considerable arbi- 
trary element in the decisions of the justices of the 
peace, but this applied only within a sphere which 
did not involve the interests of property. It was 
confined to police cases. 

The United States of America is the classical 
example of the third type of influence. As late as 
the early 1900's the author inquired of American 
workers of English origin why they allowed them- 
selves to be governed by party henchmen who were 
so often open to corruption. The answer was, in 
the first place, that in such a big country even 
though millions of dollars were stolen or embezzled 
there was still plenty left for everybody, and sec- 
ondly, that these professional politicians were a 
group which even workers could treat with con- 
tempt whereas technical officials of the German type 
would as a group “lord it over” the workers. 

A more detailed discussion of relations’to eco- 
nomic activity will have to be left for special treat- 
ment. 
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4. On the Process of Change in Social Values 


BY EMILE DURKHEIM 


Value Judgments and Judgments of Reality 


IN SUBMITTING to the Congress this 
subject for discussion I am setting myself a double 
goal: first, to show by specific example how soci- 
ology can help to resolve a problem of philosophy, 
and, secondly, to remove certain prejudices under 
which so-called positive sociology too often suffers. 

When we say that bodies are heavy, that the 
volume of gas varies in inverse proportion to the 
pressure applied to it, we make judgments which 
are limited to the expression of facts. They are 
judgments which define what is, and for this rea- 
son they are called judgments of existence or of 
reality. ; 

Other judgments do not have for object the na- 
ture of things, but rather their worth in relation to 
persons—i.e. the value which the latter attach— 
and these are called value judgments. This name is 
often extended to any judgment which reports an 
estimation, whatever it may be. This extension of 
the term makes for confusions against which we 
must be on our guard. 

When I say, “I like hunting,” “I prefer beer to 
wine,” “an active life to one of respose” etc., I ex- 
press judgments which might appear to be based 
upon estimations but which are, in fact, simple 
judgments of reality. They merely report my rela- 
tions with certain objects: that I like this or prefer 
that. These preferences are facts as much as the 
heaviness of bodies or the elasticity of gas. Such 
judgments do not attach value to objects but merely 
affirm the state of the subject. Also the predilections 
which are expressed are not communicable. Those 
who experience them can say that they experience 
them or, at least, that they think they do; but they 
cannot communicate their experience to others. It 
is part of their personality and cannot be divorced 
from it. 

It is quite a different matter when I say: “This 
man has a high moral value, this picture has great 
aesthetic value, this jewel is worth so much.” In all 
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these instances I attribute to the people or things in 
question an objective character quite independent 
of my own individual feelings at the time of making 
the judgment. I personally may not attach any value 
to a jewel; but its value is not the less for that. I as 
an individual may not be highly moral in my be- 
haviour, but that does not prevent me from recog- 
nizing moral value when I see it. By temperament 
I may not be very sensitive to art, but that is no 
reason why I should deny that there can be 
aesthetic value. All these values exist then, in a 
sense, Outside me. Thus when we are in disagree- 
ment with others over judgments in such matters 
we try to communicate our convictions. We are 
not satisfied with merely affirming their existence; 
we try to demonstrate their validity by supporting 
them with impersonal arguments. Implicitly we rec- 
ognize that these judgments correspond to some 
objective reality upon which agreement can and 
should be reached. These sui generis realities con- 
stitute values, and it is to these realities that value 
judgments refer. 

We must see how it is that such judgments are 
possible, and the terms of the problem are implicit 
in what has gone before. On the one hand, all value 
presupposes appreciation by an individual in rela- 
tion with a particular sensibility. What has value is 
in some way good; what is good is desired, and all 
desire is a psychological state. Nevertheless the 
values under discussion have the objectivity of 
things. How can these two characteristics, which at 
first blush appear contradictory, be reconciled? 
How, in fact, can a state of feeling be independent 
of the subject that feels it? 

To this problem two contradictory solutions have 
been given. 


For many thinkers of heterogeneous schools of 
thought the difference between these two types 
of judgment is only apparent. Value, it is said, is 
inherent in some constituent characteristic of the 
object to which value is attributed, and a value 
judgment expresses no more than the effect of this 
characteristic upon the subject that judges. If this 
effect is favourable a positive value is ascribed, if 
unfavourable, a negative value. If life has value 
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for a man, it is because man is a living creature and 
it is in the nature of the living to live. If corn has 
value it is because it is food and maintains life. If 
justice is a virtue, it is because justice respects the 
vital interests; for the opposite reason homicide is 
a crime. The value of a thing would, in fact, appear 
to be simply the realization of the effects that it 
produces as a result of its intrinsic properties. 

But what is the subject in relation to which the 
value of these things is, and should be, estimated? 

If it is to be the individual, how can we explain 
the existence of a system of objective values, rec- 
ognized by all men, or at least by all the men of the 
same civilization? For, from this point of view, value 
consists in the effect of the thing upon the sensi- 
bility, but the great diversity of individual sensibili- 
ties is well known. What pleases some revolts others, 
Life itself is not desired by all, for there are those 
who, either out of disgust or duty, throw it away. 
Above all, there is great variety in the manner of its 
appreciation. One may like it intense and complex, 
another’s pleasure lies in simplicity. This objection 
to the utilitarian ethic has been made too often for 
us to be occupied with it here. We will point out 
only that it is an objection that applies with equal 
force to any theory that claims to explain, by purely 
psychological causes, economic, aesthetic or phil- 
osophical values. It might be argued that there is 
a mean type found in the majority of individuals, 
and that the objective evaluation of things expresses 
the effect that they have upon the average indi- 
vidual. There is, however, an enormous gap be- 
tween the way in which values are, in fact, estimated 
by the ordinary individual and the objective scale 
of human values which should in principle govern 
our judgments. The average moral conscience is 
mediocre; it feels only slightly the commonest duties 
and hence the corresponding moral values; it is as 
though it were blind to some of them. We cannot 
therefore look to the average for a standard of 
morality. This applies with greater conviction to 
the aesthetic values that are, for the majority, a dead 
letter. For economic values the distance, in certain 
cases, is perhaps less considerable. However, it is 
obvious that it is not the physical properties of the 
diamond or the pearl, acting upon the majority of 
our contemporaries, that explains the present value 
of these things. 

There is, however, another reason why objective 
evaluation and average evaluation should not be 
confused: it is that the reactions of the average in- 
dividual continue to be individual reactions. Be- 
cause a certain condition is found in a large num- 
ber of people, it is not for that reason objective. 
Simply because there are many people who like 
something in a certain way, it does not follow that 
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that appreciation has been imposed upon them by 
some external reality. This phenomenon of unanim- 
ity may be entirely due to subjective causes, notably 
a sufficient homogeneity of individual tempera- 
ments. Between “I like this” and “a certain number 
of us like this” there is no essential difference. 

It has been believed possible to escape these dif- 
ficulties by substituting the society for the individ- 
ual. As in the preceding theory, it is maintained 
that value is intrinsic in some element of the thing 
judged. In this case it is from the way in which the 
thing affects the collective subject, and no longer 
the individual, that the value is derived. The esti- 
mate becomes objective by being a collective one. 

This theory has certain incontestable advantages 
over the preceding one. Social judgment is objective 
as compared with individual judgment. The scale 
of values is thus released from the variable and 
subjective evaluations of individuals. The latter find 
outside themselves an established classification 
which is not their own work, which expresses other 
than their own personal sentiments, and to which 
they are bound to conform. The opinion of society 
derives from its origins a moral authority by virtue 
of which it imposes itself upon the individual. It 
resists attempts to disturb it, and reacts against dis- 
sentients just as all the world resents the non- 
conformer. It blames those whose evaluation of 
moral facts is based on principles other than those 
it prescribes, and ridicules those whose aesthetic 
inspiration is different. Whoever tries to obtain 
something at less than its worth runs up against a 
resistance similar to that of a material object. Thus 
may be explained that awareness of external con- 
straint operating when we make a value judgment. 
We know very well that we are not the masters of 
our evaluations, that we are bound and constrained. 
It is the social conscience that binds us. 

This aspect of the value judgment is not the only 
one, for there is another almost opposed to the first. 
These same values which, on the one hand, have 
the effect of realities imposed upon us, on the other 
hand appear to us as things which we like and nat- 
urally desire. The fact is that society is at the same 
time a legislator to whom we owe respect and also 
the creator and guardian of all those goods of civil- 
ization to which we are bound with all the strength 
of our souls. Society is a benefactor as well as a 
master. Whatever increases the vitality of’ the so- 
ciety increases our vitality. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that the society and its members should 
attach value to the same things. 

But, thus understood, a sociological theory of 
values raises in its turn certain grave difficulties. 
These are, moreover, not peculiar to it in that the 
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same objections may be directed against the preced- 
ing psychological theory. 

There are different types of value. Economic, 
moral, religious, aesthetic and speculative values 
are all different. The attempts to reduce the one to 
the other, ideas of goodness, beauty, truth and 
utility, have always proved abortive. If what deter- 
mines value is only the way in which things affect 
the working of the social life, the diversity of values 
becomes hard to explain. If the same cause is at 
work in every case, whence arise effects so spe- 
cifically different? 

Again, if the value of a thing is determined by 
the degree of its social (or individual) utility, the 
system of human values would be shaken and 
changed from top to bottom. The place given to 
luxury would from this point of view become un- 
justified and incomprehensible. By definition what 
is superfluous is not useful or is less useful than 
what is necessary. Surplus in any form may be 
lacking without the vital functions being seriously 
disturbed. In a word, luxuries are by nature costly 
and cost more than they return. We find doctrinaire 
Spirits who despise them. and who try to reduce 
them to a more congruous position, but in fact 
there is nothing that has more value in the eyes of 
man. All art is a luxury; aesthetic activity is not 
subordinated to any useful end; it is released for 
the sole pleasure of the release. What is pure spec- 
ulation if not thought exercising itself quite free 
from any utilitarian goal? Yet who can deny that 
humanity has always esteemed artistic and specu- 
lative values much more highly than economic? 
Like the intellect, the moral sphere has an aesthetic 
peculiar to itself. The highest virtue consists not 
in the strict and regular performance of those acts 
immediately necessary to the well-being of the so- 
cial order, but rather in those free and spontaneous 
movements and sacrifices which are not demanded 
and are sometimes even contrary to the principles 
of a sound economy. There is virtue that is folly, 
and it is in its folly that its grandeur consists. 
Spencer has shown that philanthropy is often not 
in the best interests of society. His demonstration 
will not prevent men‘from esteeming the virtue he 
condemns very highly. Economic life itself does not 
always follow closely the rules of economics. If 
luxuries are those things that cost most, it is not 
only because they are often the most rare; it is 
because they are also the most esteemed. Life as 
man at all times has conceived it is not simply a 
precise arrangement of the budget of the individual 
or social organism, the reaction with the least pos- 
sible expense to the outside stimulus, the careful 
balance between debit and credit. To live is above 
all things to act, to act without counting the cost and 
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for the pleasure of acting. If the evidence demands 
that we do not discount economy, as man must 
amass in order to expend, nevertheless that expen- 
diture is his end, and to expend is to act. 

Let us go further and examine all these theories 
for the fundamental principle underlying them. We 
find that all equally presuppose that the value of a 
thing is inherent in, and expresses the nature of, 
that thing. This postulate is, however, contrary to 
the facts. There are many instances in which no 
such relation exists between the characteristics of 
an object and the value attributed to it. 

An idol is a very sacred object and sacredness the 
highest value ever recognized by man. An idol is 
often, however, nothing but a block of stone or a 
piece of wood, things which in themselves have no 
value. There is no order of being, however humble 
or commonplace, that has not at some time in our 
history inspired sentiments of religious respect. 
The most useless or harmless animals, lacking any 
kind of attraction, have been worshipped. The cur- 
rent theory that the things which have become the 
objects of a cult are those that have most forcibly 
impressed the mind of man is contradicted by his- 
tory. The incomparable value attributed to such 
objects has nothing to do with their intrinsic char- 
acter. There is no active faith, however secular, that 
has not its fetishes where the same striking dispro- 
portion can be observed. A flag is only a bit of cloth; 
nevertheless a soldier will die to save it. Morality is 
no less rich in contrasts of this sort. Between a man 
and an animal the differences from the point of view 
of anatomy, physiology and psychology are only 
differences of degree, and yet man has a high moral 
dignity and an animal none. From the point of view 
of values they are separated by an abyss. Men are 
unequal in physical strength and in talent, and yet 
we tend to regard all as having equal moral value. 
No doubt moral equality is an ideal never to be 
realized, but we are drawing constantly nearer its 
realization. A postage stamp is a thin square of 
paper, lacking for the most part all artistic char- 
acter, and yet it may be worth a fortune. Obviously 
it is not the intrinsic nature of pearls, diamonds, 
furs or laces that make the value of these different 
articles of dress vary at the caprice of fashion. 


II 


If value is not in the thing, not inherent in some 
characteristic of the empirical reality, does it follow 
that the source of value lies beyond experience and 
the empirically verifiable? This, in fact, is a theory 
maintained more or less explicitly by a line of think- 
ers whose doctrine derives via Ritschl from Kantian 
morality. They have supposed in man a sui generis 
faculty for transcending experience and for con- 
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ceiving an extra-empirical reality—in a word, the 
ability to create ideals. This faculty of representa- 
tion has been conceived in a more or less intellectual 
form by some and in a sentimental form by others, 
but always as quite distinct from the faculty exer- 
cised in scientific thought. Thus there is one way 
of considering the real and another, quite different, 
of considering the ideal. It is from the relation 
between reality and these ideals that values are esti- 
mated. Things are said to have value when they 
express or reflect, in any way whatsoever, an aspect 
of the ideal and to have more or less value according 
to the ideal and according to the degree to which 
they embody it. 

Thus while in the preceding theories value judg- 
ments were offered as another form of judgments 
of reality, here the heterogeneity of the two is rad- 
ical. The objects to which they refer are as distinct 
as the faculties they presuppose. The objections 
that we made to the first explanations will not apply 
to the second. It is easy to understand that the value 
and the nature of an object may to a certain extent 
be distinct and independent if the value is dependent 
upon causes exterior to the object. Further, the 
privileged place always given to the value of luxury 
is easily justified, since the ideal is not subordinate 
to the real; it exists for itself and therefore will not 
be measured by the interests of reality. 

However, the value thus attributed to the ideal, 
while it explains much, does not explain itself. It is 
postulated but it is not, nor can it be, accounted 
for. If the ideal does not depend upon the real it 
would be impossible to find in the real the condi- 
tions and causes which would make it intelligible. 
But beyond the real where can the material for a 
satisfactory explanation be found? There is, in fact, 
something profoundly empiricist in this kind of 
idealism. It is a fact that men love a goodness, 
beauty and truth that are never adequately realized 
in action. But that itself is a fact unjustifiably exalted 
as a sort of absolute, beyond which we are for- 
bidden to go. Further, we should wish to know how 
it comes about that we have both the need and the 
means for surpassing the real and imposing upon 
the world of matter a different world which the best 
of us make our home. 

To this question the theological hypothesis makes 
a sort of answer. It postulates the existence of the 
world of ideals as a supra-experimental, but none 
the less objective, reality from which our empirical 
reality derives and depends. Thus we are joined to 
the ideal as the source of our being. Quite apart 
from other difficulties raised by this explanation, 
once the ideal has been hypostatized in this way it 
has at the same time become immobile, and all 
means of explaining its infinite variability are lost 
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to us. We know today that not only is the ideal 
different in different groups, but also that it should 
vary. The ideal of the Romans was not, and cannot 
be, ours, and the scale of values varies accordingly. 
These changes are not due to human blindness but 
are based in the nature of the facts. How may they 
be explained if the ideal is one unassailable reality? 
We should be forced to admit that the Divinity 
varies in space and in time, and how can this be 
explained? The changing condition of God could 
only be intelligible if He had to realize an ideal be- 
yond Himself, and anyhow this merely shifts the 
problem but does not change it. 

By what reasoning can the ideal be said to be 
beyond nature and science? It manifests itself in 
nature and surely, then, depends upon natural 
causes. In order that it may be more than a mere 
possibility for speculation it must be desired, and 
must therefore have a force capable of swaying 
our wills. Our wills alone can make it a living real- 
ity. Since this force must ultimately be translated in 
terms of muscular movement it cannot differ essen- 
tially from the other forces of the universe. Why 
should it not be possible to analyse it, to resolve it 
into its elements and find those causes that deter- 
mine the synthesis from which it results? We al- 
ready have instances in which it is possible to meas- 
ure it. Each human group at each moment in its 
history has a respect of a certain intensity for hu- 
man dignity. It is this sentiment, varying among 
different people and at different times, that is at the 
root of the moral ideal of contemporary societies. 
Now accordingly as it is more or less strong, the 
number of criminal assaults against the person will 
be low or high. In the same way the number of adul- 
teries, divorces and separations expresses the rela- 
tive force with which the conjugal ideal makes itself 
felt. No doubt these are clumsy devices, but what 
measurement of any physical force can be more 
than an approximation? In fact, the relation of the 
one to the other shows that there are only differ- 
ences of degree between them. 

Furthermore there is an order of values that can- 
not be separated from reality without losing all 
significance; these are economic values. It is gen- 
erally accepted that these express and imply no 
faculty of the supra-experimental. For this reason 
Kant refused to consider them as: xeal values; he 
preferred to reserve this term solely for facts of the 
moral order. (He says that things in the economic 
sphere have a price [einen Preis, einen Marktpreis| 
not an intrinsic value [einen inneren Werth]. 5th 
ed., Hartenstein, VH, 270 et seq. and 614.) This 
exclusion is unjustified. Certainly there are different 
types of value, but they are all species of the same 
genus. All correspond to an evaluation of things 
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even though evaluation be made from different 
points of view. The progress that the theory of 
values has made of late lies in the establishment of 
the generality and unity of this notion. If, then, the 
various types of value are related, and if certain 
of them are so closely bound to our empirical exist- 
ence, the others cannot be independent of that 
existence. 


Ill 


To sum up; if the value of a thing cannot be, and 
has never been, estimated except in relation to some 
conception of the ideal, the latter needs explana- 
tion. To understand how value judgments are pos- 
sible it is not enough to postulate a certain number 
of ideals. Their origins, the way in which they are 
related to, yet transcend, experience, and the nature 
of their objectivity must be accounted for. 

Since ideals and their corresponding value sys- 
tems vary with various human groups, does this not 
suggest a collective origin for both? It is true that 
we have already disposed of one sociological theory 
of value which seemed insufficient, but that was 
because it rested upon misconception of the real 
nature of society. There society was presented as 
a system of organs and functions, maintaining itself 
against outside forces of destruction just like a phys- 
ical organism whose entire life consists in appro- 
priate reactions to external stimuli. Society is, how- 
ever, more than this, for it is the centre of a moral 
life (le foyer d’une vie morale) of which the 
strength and independence have not always been 
fully recognized. 

When individual minds are not isolated but enter 
into close relation with and work upon each other, 
from their synthesis arises a new kind of psychic 
life. It is clearly distinguished by its peculiar in- 
tensity from that led by the solitary individual. 
Sentiments born and developed in the group have 
a greater energy than purely individual sentiments. 
A man who experiences such sentiments feels him- 
self dominated by outside forces that lead him and 
pervade his milieu. He feels himself in a world quite 
distinct from that of his own private existence. This 
is a world not only more intense but also qualita- 
tively different. Following the collectivity, the in- 
dividual forgets himself for the common end and 
his conduct is orientated in terms of a standard 
outside himself. At the same time, and owing to 
their theoretical nature, these forces are not easily 
controlled, canalized and adjusted to closely deter- 
mined ends. They need to overflow for the sake of 
overflowing, as in play without any specific objec- 
tive, at one time in the form of stupid destructive 
violence or, at another, of heroic folly. It is in a 
sense a luxurious activity since it is a very rich 
activity. For all these reasons this activity is quali- 
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tatively different from the everyday life of the in- 
dividual, as is the superior from the inferior, the 
ideal from the real. 

It is, in fact, at such moments of collective fer- 
ment that are born the great ideals upon which civi- 
lizations rest. The periods of creation or renewal 
occur when men for various reasons are led into a 
closer relationship with each other, when reunions 
and assemblies are most frequent, relationships 
better maintained and the exchange of ideas most 
active. Such was the great crisis of Christendom, the 
movement of collective enthusiasm which, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, bringing together 
in Paris the scholars of Europe, gave birth to Scho- 
lasticism. Such were the Reformation and Renais- 
sance, the revolutionary epoch and the Socialist up- 
heavals of the nineteenth century. At such moments 
this higher form of life is lived with such intensity 
and exclusiveness that it monopolizes all minds to 
the more or less complete exclusion of egoism and 
the commonplace. At such times the ideal tends to 
become one with the real, and for this reason men 
have the impression that the time is close when the 
ideal will in fact be realized and the Kingdom of 
God established on earth. This illusion can never 
last because the exaltation cannot maintain itself at 
such a pitch; it is too exhausting. Once the critical 
moment has passed, the social life relaxes, intellec- 
tual and emotional intercourse is subdued, and in- 
dividuals fall back to their ordinary level. All that 
was said, done and thought during this period of 
fecund upheaval survives only as a memory, a mem- 
ory no doubt as glorious as the reality it recalls, but 
with which it is no longer at one. It exists as an idea 
or rather as a composition of ideas. Between what is 
felt and perceived and what is thought of in the form 
of ideals there is now a clear distinction. Neverthe- 
less these ideals could not survive if they were not 
periodically revived. This revivification is the func- 
tion of religious or secular feasts and ceremonies, all 
public addresses in churches or schools, plays and 
exhibitions—in a word, whatever draws men to- 
gether into an intellectual and moral communion. 
These moments are, as it were, minor versions of 
the great creative movement. But these means have 
only a temporary effect. For a short time the ideal 
comes to life and approaches reality, but it soon be- 
comes differentiated from it. 

If man conceives ideals, and indeed cannot help 
conceiving and becoming attached to them, it is 
because he is a social being. Society moves or forces 
the individual to rise above himself and gives him 
the means for achieving this. Through the very 
awareness of itself society forces the individual to 
transcend himself and to participate in a higher 
form of life. A society cannot be constituted with- 
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out creating ideals. These ideals are simply the 
ideas in terms of which society sees itself and exists 
at a culminating point in its development. To see 
society only as an organized body of vital functions 
is to diminish it, for this body has a soul which is 
the composition of collective ideals. Ideals are not 
abstractions, cold intellectual concepts lacking effi- 
cient power. They are essentially dynamic, for be- 
hind them are the powerful forces of the collective. 
They are collective forces—that is, natural but at 
the same time moral forces, comparable to the other 
forces of the universe. The ideal itself is a force of 
this nature and therefore subject to scientific in- 
vestigation. The reason why the ideal can partake 
of reality is that it derives from it while transcend- 
ing it. The elements that combine to form the ideal 
are part of reality, but they are combined in a new 
manner and the originality of the method of com- 
bination produces the originality of the synthesis 
itself. Left alone, the individual could never find 
in himself the material for such a construction. Re- 
lying upon his own powers, he could never have 
the inclination or the ability to surpass himself. His 
personal experience might enable him to distin- 
guish ends already realized from those to be de- 
sired, but the ideal is not simply something which 
is lacking and desired. It is not simply a future goal 
to which man aspires; it has its own reality and 
nature. It is to be thought of rather as looming 
impersonally above the individual wills that it 
moves. If it were the product of the individual will, 
how could it be impersonal? If in answer to this 
question the impersonal reason of humanity is ap- 
pealed to, the question is again only shifted and 
not resolved. This latter impersonality is scarcely 
different from the first and must itself be accounted 
for. If minds are at one to this degree, it is, surely, 
because they derive their homogeneity from a com- 
mon source and, in fact, participate in a common 
reason. 

In order to explain value judgments it is not nec- 
essary either to lose the concept of value by reduc- 
ing them to judgments of reality or to relate them 
to some faculty or other by which man enters into 
relations with the transcendental world. Certainly 
value derives from the relation of things to different 
aspects of the ideal, but the ideal is not “cloud 
cuckoo land”; it is of and in nature. It is subject to 
examination like the rest of the moral or physical 
universe. The intellect can no more exhaust the 
ideal than it can any other aspect of reality, but it 
can be applied in the hope of a progressive under- 
Standing without assigning in advance a limit to 
this indefinite progress. From this point of view 
we can the more easily understand that the nature 
and the value of a thing can be distinct. Collective 
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ideals.can only be manifested and become aware 
of themselves by being concretely realized in mate- 
rial objects that can be seen by all, understood by 
all, and represented to all minds. Drawings, sym- 
bols of all sorts, formulae, whether written or 
spoken, animate or inanimate objects, provide 
examples of such concrete realizations. No doubt 
it may occur that the characteristics of certain ob- 
jects have a natural affinity with the ideal, and thus 
it may seem, wrongly, that their intrinsic character- 
istics are themselves the cause of the value attached 
to the whole. But the ideal can, and does, attach 
itself where it will. All sorts of contingent circum- 
stances determine the manner of its embodiment, 
and the object once chosen, however commonplace, 
becomes unique. In this way a rag achieves sanctity 
and a scrap of paper may become extremely pre- 
cious. Two beings may be essentially different or 
from certain points of view unequal, but if they 
embody the same ideal they appear equal. In such 
a situation the ideal appears to be their most im- 
portant common characteristic and overshadows 
their dissimilarities. In this way collective thought 
changes everything that it touches. It throws down 
the barriers of the realms of nature and combines 
contraries; it reverses what is called the natural 
hierarchy of being, makes disparity equal, and dif- 
ferentiates the similar. In a word, society substitutes 
for the world revealed to us by our senses a differ- 
ent world that is the projection of the ideals created 
by society itself. 


IV 


What finally is the relation between value judg- 
ments and judgments of reality? 

From the foregoing we have seen that there is 
no difference in nature. A value judgment expresses 
the relation of a thing to an ideal. The ideal is, like 
the thing, a given reality itself although of different 
order. The relation expressed unites two given 
terms as in a judgment of reality. No distinction 
arises here because of the bringing into play of 
ideals, for this is, in fact, common to both kinds of 
judgment. Concepts are equally constructions of 
the mind, and consequently ideals. It would not be 
difficult to demonstrate that these copcepts are col- 
lective ideals, since concepts are formed in and 
through language, which is a collective thing. The 
elements of judgment are then the same on both 
sides. This is not to say that they can be reduced 
to each other; they are similar because they are 
the products of the same faculty. There is not one 
way of thinking and judging for dealing with exist- 
ence and another for estimating value. All judg- 
ment is necessarily based upon given fact; even 
judgments of the future are related materially te 
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the present or to the past. On the other hand, all 
judgment brings ideals into play. There cannot then 
be more than one faculty of judgment. 

We have, nevertheless, indicated a difference that 
still persists. If all judgments involve ideals we have 
different species of ideals. The function of some is 
to express the reality to which they adhere. These 
are properly called concepts. The function of others 
is, on the contrary, to transfigure the realities to 
which they relate, and these are the ideals of value. 
In the first instance the ideal is a symbol of a thing 
and makes it an object of understanding. In the 
second the thing itself symbolizes the ideal and acts 
as the medium through which the ideal becomes 
capable of being understood. Naturally the judg- 
ments vary according to the ideals involved. Judg- 
ments of the first order are limited to the faithful 
analysis and representation of reality, while those 
of the second order express that novel aspect of 
the object with which it is endowed by the ideal. 
This aspect is itself real, but not real in the same 
way that the inherent properties of the object are 
real. An object may lose its value or gain a different 
one without changing its nature; only the ideal 
need change. A value judgment, then, adds to the 
given fact in a sense, even though what is added has 
been borrowed from another fact of a different 
order. Thus the faculty of judgment functions dif- 
ferently according to the circumstances, but these 
differences do not impair the essential unity of the 
function. 

Positive sociology has been accused of having a 
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fetish for fact and a systematic indifference to the 
ideal. We can see now the injustice of such an ac- 
cusation. The principal social phenomena, religion. 
morality, law, economics and aesthetics, are nothing 
more than systems of values and hence of ideals. 
Sociology moves from the beginning in the field of 
ideals—that is its starting-point and not the grad- 
ually attained end of its researches. The ideal is in 
fact its peculiar field of study. But (and here the 
qualification “positive” is perhaps justified if such 
an adjective were not otiose before the word “‘sci- 
ence’) sociology cannot deal with the ideal except 
as a science. It does not set out to construct ideals, 
but on the contrary accepts them as given facts, as 
objects of study, and it tries to analyse and explain 
them. In the faculty of ideation (faculté d’idéal), 
sociology sees a natural faculty for which conditions 
and causes can be found for the purpose, if possible, 
of giving man a greater control of it. The aim is to 
bring the ideal, in its various forms, into the sphere 
of nature, with its distinctive attributes unimpaired. 
If to us, as sociologists, the task does not seem im- 
possible, it is because society itself fulfils all the 
necessary conditions for presenting an account of 
these opposing chracteristics. Society is also of 
nature and yet dominates it. Not only do all the 
forces of the universe converge in society, but they 
also form a new synthesis which surpasses in rich- 
ness, complexity and power of action all that went 
to form it. In a word, society is nature arrived at 
a higher point in its development, concentrating all 
its energies to surpass, as it were, itself. 


5. The Principle of Immanent Change 


By PITIRIM A. SOROKIN 


Some Implications of the Principle 
of Immanent Change 


A. PRINCIPLE OF IMMANENT GENERATION OF 


CONSEQUENCES 


THE FIRST implication of the principle 
of immanent change may be formulated as follows: 
As long as it exists and functions, any sociocultural 
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system incessantly generates consequences which 
are not the results of the external factors to the 
system, but the consequences of the existence of 
the system and of its activities. As such, they 
must be imputed to it, regardless of whether 
they are good or bad, desirable or not, intended 
or not by the system. One of the specific forms 
of this immanent generation of consequences is 
an incessant change of the system itself, due to 
its existence and activity. Let us have a socio- 
cultural system X (individual, family, State, any 
social organization, any cultural system). Since 
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it exists, it incessantly works or acts. Let it, at a 
given moment, in a milieu B, perform act A (the 
performance of some act, as explained, is inevitable 
to any going concern or system as long as it exists). 
The very performance of the act—inevitable in 
some form—generates a series of infinitesimal or 
great changes in the milieu, as well as in the system 
itself. After its performance, and due to it, the 
system ceases to be what it was before: it greatly 
or infinitesimally changes. Thus, among other con- 
sequences of the discharge of the act, there is the 
consequence of a modification of the system itself. 

Since the system is changed, it will react in the 
same milieu B (identical with the first) in a some- 
what different way compared with the first reaction. 
Thus, the milieu (theoretically) remains the same; 
meanwhile the system changes and its reactions 
change. For the same reason, its third reaction in 
the same milieu B will again be different from the 
first and second reactions. And so on. Thus the 
milieu or the stimuli remaining constant, the sys- 
tem and its reactions to the milieu incessantly 
change. As some actions have to be performed in- 
cessantly by any sociocultural system so long as it 
exists, the incessant generation of the change of 
the system itself becomes immanent in it. 

In the preceding case I took the milieu B as con- 
stant (which, in many experiments with the bio- 
logical or sociocultural systems, we can have, with 
some approximation). Factually, the situation is 
somewhat different and the principle of the im- 
manent generation of the consequences becomes 
still more important. The point is that outside the 
experimental laboratory conditions, the discharge 
of the act A by the system changes not only the 
system but also the milieu, infinitesimally or greatly. 
The changes in the milieu produced by the act of 
the system now begin to react upon the system in 
a different way than before. Therefore, the system 
now has to act differently, not only because it is 
changed itself, but also because by its act it has 
changed the milieu, and these changes force the sys- 
tem to act differently than did the pressure of the 
milieu B, before it was changed by the act of the 
system. A given state declares war against another 
state. The act of warfare changes not only the first 
State but introduces a series of important conse- 
quences in the world external to it. Among these 
changes, the other state is forced to enter the war- 
fare. In the process of war, the second state becomes 
victorious, invades and subjugates the first state. 
Thus the act of the first state immanently generated 
a series of changes in itself; a series of changes in 
the external world; internal and external changes 
in their turn have reacted forcibly upon the state 
and have led to its profound transformation, up to 
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the loss of its sovereignty and independence. In this 
sense, ‘any system not only bears in itself the seeds 
of its change, but generates the change incessantly, 
with every act, every reaction, every activity it 
discharges. 


B. PRINCIPLE OF IMMANENT SELF-DETERMINATION 
OF THE SYSTEM’S DESTINY (Existence Career). 


The second fundamental implication of the 
principle of immanent change is the principle of 
immanent self-determination of the potentially 
given course of the existence of a sociocultural 
system. It may be formulated as follows: As soon 
as a sociocultural system emerges, its essential and 
“normal” course of existence, the forms, the phases, 
the activities of its life career or destiny are deter- 
mined mainly by the system itself, by its potential 
nature and the totality of its properties. The total- 
ity of the external circumstances is relevant, but 
mainly in the way of retarding or accelerating the 
unfolding of the immanent destiny; weakening or 
reinforcing some of the traits of the system; or 
facilitating a realization of the immanent potential- 
ities of the system; finally, in catastrophic changes, 
destroying the system; but these external circum- 
stances cannot force the system to manifest what 
it potentially does not have; to become what it im- 
manently cannot become; to do what it imma- 
nently is incapable of doing. Likewise, the external 
conditions can crush the system or terminate an 
unfolding of its immanent destiny at one of the 
earliest phases of its development (iis immanent 
life career), depriving it of a realization of its com- 
plete life career; but they cannot fundamentally 
change the character and the quality of each phase 
of the development; nor can they, in many cases, 
reverse or fundamentally change the sequence of 
the phases of the immanent destiny of the system.’ 

This proposition is a mere result of the principle 
of immanent change and immanent generation of 
the consequences. With all the traits at a given mo- 
ment (T"), the system acts in the form of A; A in- 
troduces changes in the milieu and in the system 
itself. Therefore, for the next moment, T’, the sys- 
tem’s total situation is determined by the external 
consequences of the act A. This situation at T° is 
thus determined by the system’s properties and ac- 


1. A. Comte, in spite of his externalistic tendencies, well 
understood this. “This human being cannot be modified 
indefinitely by exterior circumstances; such modifications 
can affect only the degrees of phenomena, without at all 
changing their nature; and again, when the disturbing in- 
fluences exceed their general limits, the organism is no 
longer modified, but destroyed. All this is . . . more emi- 
nently true of the social than of the individual organism, 
on account of its higher complexity and position.” A. 
Comte, The Positive Philosophy, translated by M. Mar- 
tineau (New York, 1853), Vol. II, p. 117. 
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tivities at the moment T*. The same is true for the 
MOMent lly wee ds, up to the end of the existence 
of the system. This means that any sociocultural 
System, as soon as it emerges as a system, bears in 
itself its future destiny. To use Aristotle’s example 
an acorn as soon as it emerges bears in itself its des- 
tiny, namely the unfolding destiny of an oak and of 
nothing else. So with the initial system of any plant 
or animal organism. The same is still truer of a so- 
ciocultural system: a moronic family cannot unfold 
itself into the Great Christian Church or develop the 
properties of the Royal Scientific Society; from an 
emerged contractual business concern one cannot 
expect the properties, functions, and life career of 
the early Christian monastery; from a Sensate “So- 
ciety of Conoisseurs of Wines and Women” the 
characteristics and destiny of an ascetic society; 
from the State, the functions and destiny of a senti- 
mental philanthropic society; from a real univer- 
sity, the functions, behavior and life career of a 
criminal gang; and so gn. As soon as a sociocultural 
system emerges, with all its properties and modus 
vivendi and modus agendi, it contains in itself its 
“normal” future. At any moment of its existence 
and activity it creates it, controls it, determines it, 
and molds it. In this sense, to use the proverb, any 
sociocultural system is the molder of its own fu- 
ture.” 

This does not deny the role of the external cir- 
cumstances. But as mentioned, it specifies their 
functions. The external agencies may crush the sys- 
tem and in this way prevent it from a realization of 
its immanent destiny. Earthquake, fire, plague, in- 
undation, war, and other agencies external to a 
given system—the family, the artistic society, the 
religious or political sect—can kill all or a part of 
its members; can destroy its property and other in- 
strumentalities of its activities; can disperse the 
members; can destroy the scientific libraries and 
laboratories, art museums and churches, means of 
transportation and communication, food supply; 
and in hundreds of forms may put an end to the ex- 
istence of the system. Still more frequently, the ex- 
ternal circumstances many accelerate or retard, fa- 
cilitate or hinder, reinforce or weaken a realization 
of the immanent potentialities of the system and 
therefore of its destiny. All this is granted as self- 
evident. And yet, all this does not determine funda- 


2. Compare Aristotle’s ‘Natural things are exactly those 
which do move continuously, by virtue of a principle in- 
herent in themselves, towards a determined goal.” “The 
final development reached from any one principle (e.g., 
human seed) is neither exactly the same for every indi- 
vidual (for no two men are exactly alike) nor yet is it any 
random result (e.g., dog or horse). There is, however, in 
each species always a tendency towards an: identical result 
if nothing interferes.” Aristotle, The Physics, Bk. Il, 199b, 


pp. 176-77, quoted edition. 
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mentally the “normal” career and phases of the de- 
velopment of the system. All this does not and can- 
not force the system A (oak, man, criminal gang), 
destined to have a life career B to have a life career 
fundamentally different, for which A does not have 
any potentiality: for instance, for a female to be- 
come a male; for a criminal gang to change into a 
society of the real saints; for the State to become a 
night club; and so on. This “normal” career or des- 
tiny is an unfolding of the immanent potentialities 
of the system given at the moment of its emergence. 


C. IMMANENT SELF-DETERMINISM AS SYNTHESIS OF 
DETERMINISM AND INDETERMINISM. 


The preceding analysis raises the question: What 
is the relationship of the immanent principle to the 
problem of determinism-indeterminism? 1s the im- 
manent principle of change a variety of determinism 
or is it that of indeterminism? The answer is: neither 
or both. So far as the immanent principle implies 
that the normal course and the essential traits of the 
system are greatly determined by the potentialities 
of the system at the moment of its emergence, it is 
deterministic. It is also deterministic so far as the in- 
fluence of external factors is concerned, when it 
reaches beyond the margin of the system’s auton- 
omy. Considering, however, that the determining 
potentialities of the system are the system itself and 
are its immanent properties, the determinism of the 
system turns into self-determinism. Self-determin- 
ism is the equivalent of freedom. When we ourselves 
determine something, we feel ourselves free; and 
especially when this self-determination flows spon- 
taneously from us as something quite natural to us 
and emanating from our very nature. The self-de- 
termination of a system is exactly this: it is rooted 
in the system; it expresses its very nature and its 
most essential potentialities; it flows spontaneously 
from the system and cannot do otherwise. For all 
these reasons the principle of immanent self-deter- 
mination is equivalent to indeterminism. It is inde- 
terministic also in the sense that the very notion of 
the potentialities of the system, as we shall see in the 
next paragraph, contains an element of indeter- 
minacy on its fringes and in no way means a rigid 
necessity, as has been shown above. In all these as- 
pects, the principle of immanent change of a sys- 
tem is indeterministic and implies a considerable 
margin of autonomy from all the agencies that are 
external to the system; and also some amount of 
indeterminacy within the system itself, so far as 
realization of its potentialities is concerned. 

Such is the definite and precise answer to the 
question raised. The answer appears to be more 
adequate and sound than the half-truths of pure 
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determinism and indeterminism.* The stated prin- 
ciple organically and logically unites in itself the 
valid parts of either of these principles and is free 
from the fallacies of either. It clearly indicates in 
what sense and to what degree the sociocultural sys- 
tem is indeterministic or free, and in what respects 
it is deterministic. In application to man and man’s 
sociocultural world it synthesizes the doctrine of 
“free will” with the doctrine of determinism and 
“predestination.” The next paragraph will specify 
still more fully the conclusion reached. 


D. PRINCIPLE OF DIFFERENTIAL DEGREES OF SELF- 
DETERMINATION AND DEPENDENCE FOR VARIOUS 
SOCIOCULTURAL SYSTEMS. 


If any sociocultural system bears in itself the rea- 
son of its change and determination of its destiny, 
three questions arise: 1. In the unfolding of the po- 
tentialities of the system in its life career, is there 
only one quite rigid and definite course for the sys- 
tem, or are there several possibilities or routes to be 
traveled? 2. Is the margin of self-determination of 
the system and its dependence upon the external 
conditions the same for all sociocultural systems or 
is it different for different systems? 3. If so, upon 
what conditions does the relative portion of self- 
determination and dependence upon external agen- 
cies in the systems depend? 

These are the three questions to be answered. 
Turn to the first problem. Put in a more definite 
way, the first problem asks whether the destiny or 
the future life career of any sociocultural system is 
quite rigidly predetermined in one definite course, 
from the moment of the emergency of the system. 
If the question is answered positively, this would 
mean that any system is devoid of any possibility of 
deviating from its predetermined course, and be- 
comes what it shall become. Such an answer can- 
not be accepted in this rigid form. First, because 
it entirely ignores the role of the external conditions 
of the system. We have seen that though the ex- 
ternal circumstances cannot fundamentally modify 
the “normal” destiny of any system, nevertheless, 


3. It seems also more consistent and less self-contradic- 
tory than some theories of the modern physicists, like Sir 
Arthur Eddington, who extends the law of chance or in- 
determinacy over the inorganic world but exempts from it 
the realm of life, consciousness and spirit, as governed in 
a considerable part by the “objective law of direction’; or 
like Max Planck, who extends the ‘dynamic and statisti- 
cal” determinism over the inorganic phenomena but 
exempts from it the region of “Ego” and “free will.” Such 
a mechanical division can hardly be satisfactory and con- 
Sistent, not to mention the conspicuous contradiction of the 
theories of Eddington and Planck, confronted with each 
other. See Sir Arthur Eddington, The Philosophy of Physi- 
cal Science (New York, 1939), pp. 61, 89-90, 180-181, 
220-21; Max Planck, Where Science Is Going (New York, 
1932), pp. 145-169, 
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they can crush it, can accelerate and retard, favor 
and disfavor the development of the “native poten- 
tialities” of the system, and in this way can exert of 
considerable influence upon its life career. In some 
respects they play a role similar to the row of tracks 
at the railroad station: the train (the system) re- 
mains the same, but where it will go and what will 
be its destination depends upon what track it fol- 
lows. Sometimes when it is shifted on to a wrong 
track, the result is a collision and catastrophe. In 
other words, the very existence of the external con- 
ditions of a system makes its life career not abso- 
lutely predetermined at the moment of the emer- 
gence of the system. The immanent potentialities of 
the system (at the moment of its emergence) can 
actualize in somewhat different life careers if the ex- 
ternal conditions are different (for the same system) 
or when they change differently during the life ca- 
reer of the system. Second, the very conception of 
the immanent potentialities of a system (at the mo- 
ment of its emergence) hardly entitles us to inter- 
pret their totality as something absolutely rigid, de- 
void of any elasticity. “Potentiality” is only an ap- 
proximately marked course of career or direction of 
development. It implies some leeway of variation in 
most of its detailed “curves” and “turns” and “by- 
ways.” It is not one highway which a driver has to 
follow (though even on such a highway the actual 
trajectories of the cars passing upon it are also 
somewhat different and never absolutely the same), 
but reminds us rather of several different routes to 
the point of destination, which the drivers can take 
and do take indeed: 3, 3A, 3B, 3C, each leading in 
the same direction, but each being a different route 
from the others. Potentiality has always a margin 
for variations, especially on its fringes. These varia- 
tions are never rigidly determined or excluded. They 
are always the given datum. Otherwise, “potential- 
ity” would not be “potentiality” but absolutely de- 
termined actuality or necessity, which conception 
contradicts that of potentiality.‘ In empirical socio- 
cultural reality, the leeway of variations of poten- 
tiality is rather considerable for most of the socio- 
cultural systems. Even when we are reasonably cer- 
tain that a given child is gifted, we never can tell ex- 
actly what his accomplishments will be. The same 
is still truer of a given family, state, Business cor- 
poration, religious current, literary movement, or a 
fighting army, or what not. Considering the poten- 
tialities of each of these systems, we can expect 
roughly, that their course, under given conditions, 
would be approximately such and such, but only a 


4. Compare Aristotle’s “There are different stages of 
potentiality, The learner is a potential thinker in any given 
science, in a different sense from that in which he is a po- 
tential thinker in it, when he has learned its principles but 
is not thinking about it.” Physics, 255b; also 199c. 
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fool or a charlatan can forecast all the details of 
this course. 

Even in regard to the biological systems this lee- 
way of a given potentiality is considerable. Having 
an acorn, we can reasonably expect the growth of 
an oak from it. But, how long actually the oak will 
live, what will be its shape, strength, height, size, 
the exact patterns of its branches, number of its 
leaves, and hundreds of other detailed characteris- 
tics, we cannot foresee. 

Thus, the role of the external milieu and the 
nature of the immanent potentialities of any socio- 
cultural system force us to admit a margin of in- 
determined possibilities in the development of the 
life career of the system. I say a “margin,” not 
the complete indeterminacy. Such a margin means 
the rejection of a fatalistic and absolutely deter- 
mined course of development of the system. Put in 
symbolic form, this thesis means that a given system 
A has an immanent potentiality B, which has to be 
unfolded in the course of its existence. But, grant- 
ing even similar external circumstances, this B in 
one case will actualize into Ba, in another into Bb, 
in the third into Be, and so on, up to Bn. In different 
external milieus, the difference between the actual- 
izations of this B will be still greater. 

Turn now to the second question: Is the margin 
of self-determination of the future career of the 
system the same for all sociocultural systems? 
Phrased in different form this question means: Are 
all the social and cultural systems equally dependent 
upon or independent of the external conditions in 
shaping their own destiny? 

This destiny is shaped, as we have seen, by the 
immanent forces of the system itself and by the 
milieu in which it exists. Are the shares of both 
“molders” constant for any system? 

It seems almost axiomatic that the share of the 
immanent factor of self-determination and that of 
the external circumstances is different for different 
systems. Some social and cultural systems seem to 
be conditioned by external circumstances much 
more than others. In our daily observation we 
notice the individuals who are the playthings of cir- 
cumstances and the individuals who are to a 
much greater degree the builders of their own 
destiny, often contrary to the most inimical con- 
ditions. There are “soft and weak” persons and 
the persons with “an iron will power and deter- 
mination.” Likewise, we all know strong and weak 
families, unions, associations, states, governments. 
The strong weather many storms and stand firmly 
against many attacks, misfortunes, perturbations, 
while the weak fundamentally change or go to 
pieces after a slight inimical pressure of circum- 
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stances. The same is true about many systems of 
culture mentality (in religion, science, philosophy, 
art, law, literature, etc.). Some systems rise quickly, 
carried on by the wave of favorable circumstances, 
and as quickly decline when the luck of the circum- 
stances changes; or rapidly change their character 
and individuality, adapting themselves to the exter- 
nal milieu and soon lose their identity, turning into 
a kind of formless and skeletonless protoplasma. 
Other systems persist and hold their identity, re- 
gardless of external circumstances. They remain 
equal to themselves under both adverse and favor- 
able conditions; they display much less elasticity 
and versatility than the former; they ride the same 
ship in all weathers. Thus they show themselves 
much more immune to and independent from, the 
external conditions than the former. Facts of this 
kind are daily observations. They mean that the 
amount of self-determination of their own destiny 
or the amount of the dependence upon the external 
conditions is not constant for various sociocultural 
systems. 

Logically, such a conclusion is also comprehen- 
sible. In order that all sociocultural systems shall 
be equally dependent on or independent of the 
external conditions in molding their own destiny, 
we should require: first, that all the systems be 
identical in all their potential nature, and therefore 
in their capacity to resist the influence of the exter- 
nal citcumstances, or that all systems have the same 
immunity in this respect. To accept such an assump- 
tion would be a logical as well as a factual fallacy. 
A logical fallacy, because we here ascribe an iden- 
tity to the systems which otherwise we recognize as 
different from one another. Since they are different 
in other respects they can hardly be equally immune 
to be dependent upon, the external conditions. 
Observationally, we know that various mechanical 
(e.g., automobile), organic (different organisms), 
psychosocial (human individuals), and sociocul- 
tural systems have a different amount of “im- 
munity” in regard to many external conditions. A 
good automobile can continue to function on a poor 
road without difficulty, while an old and poor 
automobile would break down or have trouble. 
Some organisms are more immune to several kinds 
of germs, or weather or food conditions than many 
others. Many minds are influenced by the current 
fads and fashions much less than many others. 
Likewise, as mentioned, some married couples get 
divorced after some slight quarrel or “incompati- 
bility,” while some others remain married up to 
their death. Some societies and unions persist for 
decades and even centuries, amidst most different 
environmental circumstances; while others quickly 
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die, after meeting the first adverse outside con- 
ditions. Thus logically and observationally, the de- 
gree of self-determination (or dependence upon the 
external conditions) in molding their own destiny 
is different for different systems. 

Is it possible to indicate a few more or less 
general conditions upon which depends the amount 
of self-determination of its destiny by the system? 

First of all, it depends upon the kind of social or 
cultural system. Different social and cultural sys- 
tems, like different mechanical or organic sys- 
tems are likely to have different degrees of depend- 
ence upon external conditions in unfolding their 
immanent potentialities. However, this does not get 
us far: the proposition does not answer exactly 
which traits and properties make the systems 
differently immune to the forces of the environ- 
ment. Until these properties are pointed out, the 
answer is useless. 

Second, the amount of self-determination of 
various systems depends also upon the kind of 
milieu. We have seen that the milieu may be favor- 
able or unfavorable to the unfolding of the poten- 
tialities of the system. Sometimes it may even crush 
it and end its existence. This again does not lead us 
far: to be a real answer, the proposition must 
indicate what properties of the milieu are favorable 
or unfavorable. 

Third, we must distinguish farther between the 
total and the specific immunity of the system from 
its environment, in the molding of its own destiny. 
An organism, for instance, may possess a specific 
immunity in regard to typhus or diphtheria forces 
of the environment; and yet, as a whole, be more 
dependent upon the milieu than another organism 
which does not have this specific immunity, but, as 
a whole, stands better all the shocks of the environ- 
ment, lives longer, and unfolds its potentialities 
better than the first. Farther on, different organisms 
may have different specific immunities: one in 
regard to diphtheria, another in regard to tuberculo- 
sis, a third in regard to venereal disease. A similar 
situation is thinkable in regard to the social and 
cultural systems. Some of them may have a high 
specific immunity and low total immunity; some 
others may have a high total immunity and a low 
specific immunity. Some of them may be immune in 
regard to one set of specific forces of the environ- 
ment, while others are immune in regard to different 
agencies of the milieu. For instance, a business firm 
may be very sensitive towards the economic con- 
ditions of its environment (have a low immunity) 
and quite insensitive towards the artistic or philo- 
sophical or family agencies of its milieu. An art 
association or a philosophical society may, on the 
contrary, be very immune towards the economic 
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forces of the environment, and greatly dependent 
upon the nature of its artistic or philosophical 
atmosphere. 

These preliminary remarks show all the com- 
plexity of the problem discussed and warn against 
its simplification. Before laying down the proposi- 
tions answering the question, we must specify as 
exactly as possible under what conditions they can 
be valid and what kind of self-determination— 
general or special—they mean. 

Let us assume, first, that we have social and 
cultural systems of the same kind: say, the family, 
or the State, or the business firm; or a philosophical 
school] or an art system. 


E. OTHER CONDITIONS BEING EQUAL (INCLUDING 
THE MILIEU), IN THE SOCIAL AND CULTURAL 
SYSTEMS OF THE SAME KIND, THE GREATER AND 
BETTER IS THEIR INTEGRATION, THE GREATER 
IS THEIR SELF-DETERMINATION (AND AUTONOMY 
FROM THE ENVIRONMENT) IN MOLDING THEIR 
OWN DESTINY 


By the greater and better integration of a social 
and cultural system or group is meant first, the 
existence and the degree of the causal and mean- 
ingful interdependence between its components; 
second, and this is very important, the solidary 
(familistic, or at least, contractual) character of 
the relationship between the members or human 
agents; third, consistency between other com- 
ponents of the system. 

Such is probably the most important condition 
of the amount of self-determination of the system, 
in unfolding its potentiality during its life career. 

Unfolded, the proposition implies: 

(1) Other conditions being equal, of the social 
and cultural complexes, the least amount of self- 
determination is found in unorganized social groups 
and in cultural congeries. An unorganized group of 
individuals (unintegrated social congeries) or an 
unintegrated cultural congeries is a mere collection 
of the elements of the social and cultural system. 
As such, it does not have any causal and meaning- 
ful cohesion and unity; any unified direction of its 
activities; any unified efforts towards a fuller un- 
folding of its potentialities; any unified end; and 
respectively, any unified system of forces directed 
towards the preservation of its identity and a realiza- 
tion of its destiny. Therefore, it cannot successfully 
oppose the adverse pressure of environmental 
forces, cannot press unifiedly against the agencies 
of the milieu and overcome their resistance. It is 
like a collection of individuals not organized into a 
disciplined army and therefore incapable of resist- 
ing the attack of the same number of individuals 
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unified into a well-integrated military body. Such 
social and cultural congeries have only the atomized 
and divergent self-determination of each of its 
elements, but no unified and therefore more power- 
ful system of self-determination. Respectively, it is 
much more a plaything in the hands of the environ- 
mental forces than an integrated system of the same 
elements. 

(2) Other conditions being equal, the highest 
amount of self-determination belongs to those so- 
cial and cultural systems which are most perfectly 
integrated, causally and meaningfully, where the 
causal interdependence of the components and ele- 
ments of the system is the greatest; and their rela- 
tionship is the most solidary (among human agents) 
and most consistent among the components, where, 
neither actually nor potentially, is there any con- 
tradiction, any Spannung, any inner tension, an- 
tagonism or conflict. Out of similar families or 
States—the family or state which is perfectly in- 
tegrated, where the relationships are solidary, where 
all members spontaneously and deliberately strive 
towards the same ends; have the same mentality and 
objectives; have a unified system of aims, efforts, 
and activities—such a family or state is a builder 
of its own future much more than the family or 
State with lower causal and meaningful integration, 
where the causal interdependence of the members 
is loose, relationships less solidary, and where 
heterogeneous aims, conflicts, and antagonisms 
exist. 

Finally, between these types stand the inter- 
mediate systems, which are neither congeries nor 
perfectly integrated systems. Such are the social 
systems where only the causal interdependence is 
found but where relationships are not quite solidary; 
or the cultural systems where relationships of the 
elements of the system are somewhat eclectic, not 
quite consistent, and actually or latently conflicting 
between and in each of its components. In such 
systems there always is found what Max Weber, 
M. Scheler and E. Barthel style, Spannung, a kind 
of tension or laterit antagonism; a hidden split or 
crack, which flares into an open split of the system 
as soon as the respective adverse interference of the 
external conditions takes place. For this reason, it 
is less capable of standing the modifying and break- 
ing influence of the environmental forces, and de- 
pends upon them more than the systems with per- 
fect integration. This again concerns a person, a 
social and cultural system. Fanatics, Don Quixotes, 
persons with deep convictions and consistent sys- 
tems of mentality, are examples of strongly in- 
tegrated personalities. We all know that they are 
much more immune towards all the currents of 
fashions and fads in art and science, philosophy 
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and religion, ideology and so forth, than the persons 
whose mentality is a kind of elastic attic, where 
side by side lie traditional religion and progressive 
diluted atheism; enthusiasm for American democ- 
racy and the Soviet paradise; parrot-like eulogy of 
Bach, and enjoyment of crooning and jazz; admira- 
tion of each succeeding best-seller, be it Papini’s 
Life of Christ, Strachey’s psychoanalytic biography, 
Trader Horn, Anthony Adverse, Thurman Arnold’s 
Folklore of Capitalism, or what not. They follow 
any fad and fashion and are continually being pas- 
sively molded—in their mentality and behavior— 
by the passing currents of their environment. They 
have little selective function: within their capacity 
they ingest all that environment gives to them, and 
therefore are playthings of the external forces. 
The same, with a proper variation, can be said 
of the social and cultural systems. Any eclectic 
pseudo system of philosophy, art, religion, or law 
is similar to the above “eclectic” and “open-minded” 
persons. They seem to accept almost anything. As 
a result, they are always being changed by the pass- 
ing currents of thought of their environment. As 
such, they seldom have any real individuality and 
remind us of something formless and shapeless, 
passively plastic, molded principally by their milieu 
and little by their own potentialities. This is the 
reason why the eclectic pseudo systems of culture 
mentality—in all the compartments of culture—do 
not last long, as an eclectic system of a definite sort 
(as endlessly varying complexes the eclecticism, like 
other congeries, is a perennial phenomenon). They 
leave faint traces in the annals of history. They 
come and go, while any consistent cultural systems, 
such as idealism and materialism, eternalism and 
temporalism, realism and nominalism, in philos- 
ophy; the visual and ideational styles in art; the 
classic, the Gothic, the baroque and other styles in 
architecture; the unified systems of religious beliefs 
or ethical teachings, persist for centuries and dom- 
inate for centuries. Even when they are on the 
decline, they still exist and are distinguishable; 
and—what is more—sooner or later they again 
ascend and become dominant (see Volumes One 
and Two). It is not incidental that, whether it be 
in the history of philosophy, art, ethical systems, 
scientific theories, religions, or law—in all such 
histories very little can be found about innumerable 
eclectic theories which existed, and still exist. The 
bulk of the histories deal with only the more or 
less perfectly integrated systems of philosophy of 
the great “integrating minds,” or with the integrated 
systems of art, ethics, science, or religion. The 
greater the integration of the system, the more space 
is given to it, and the longer it persists, and often 
the greater the influence it exerts upon the destiny 
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not only of its own but other cultural systems of 
mankind. 

The same is true of the social systems. Un- 
integrated armies have always been beaten by 
integrated ones. Unintegrated states have always 
been short-lived compared with the integrated ones. 
A poorly integrated family, or business organiza- 
tion, or any “eclectic social organization” has 
always been more dependent upon external forces 
and external “good or bad luck,” and, as a rule, 
more quickly and frequently has come to an end 
(divorce, separation, disorganization and loss of 
independence, bankruptcy or dissolution) than 
similar but better integrated social systems. 

One word of caution: integration and lack of it 
Should not be mixed with fashionable terms like 
“plasticity,” “capacity of adjustment to environ- 
ment,” “progressiveness,” and the like. These terms 
are not equivalent to good or poor integration. A 
system may be well integrated, and yet may possess 
a high plasticity and versatility in its functioning 
activities and “adjustment of the environment” to 
itself (in contradistinction to the contemporary 
passive: “adjustment to the environment’). And 
vice versa, a system may be poorly integrated and 
yet be very rigid and unchangeable; for instance, 
in its vehicles, agents, and activities, in the perennial 
presence of antagonisms among its members, in its 
use of antiquated ways and means for a discharge 
of its functions, in the ossification of its activities 
and so on. 

Well-integrated systems may be both elastic and 
rigid in their structure and tactics, according to the 
conditions; the same is true of the poorly integrated 
systems. In passing, it is to be noted that nowadays 
what is so widely extolled as the virtue of plasticity 
and “capacity of adjustment” is often, in fact, a cult 
of a lack, or of a poor integration in a system, be 
it an individual or social body. If we are to believe 
the partisans of this theory, we all, it seems, should 
ingest all the best-sellers; follow all the fashions 
and fads; praise simultaneously democracy and 
fascism and communism, religion and atheism, 
capitalism and communism; if others become ob- 
sessed with cross-word puzzles, or bridge, or 
“Information, Please,” we should “adjust” ourselves 
by sharing the obsession; open widely all the or- 
ganizations to everybody who wants to join them; 
follow simultaneously quite opposite and conflicting 
policies in our organizations; join quite unrelated 
movements; in brief, be spineless, skeletonless, un- 
integrated eclectics, passively “adjusting ourselves” 
to everything from the last-minute conception of 
God, to the last-minute current fad of the artistic, 
scientific, philosophical, political, culinary, and 
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what-not movement or organization.® Such a tri- 
umph of unintegrated eclecticism and unintegrated 
passivity is in accordance with our super-ripe 
Sensate culture and society. But, as has been shown 
above, it is not the way of self-determination and 
control of one’s own or the nation’s or mankind’s 
future destiny, as the partisans of this backboneless 
eclecticism and passive environmentalism often 
claim. It is the most hopeless road to that end. 

Of other conditions relevant to the amount of 
self-direction of a system in molding its own des- 
tiny, the following ones can be mentioned: 

(3) Other conditions being equal (including the 
identical environment and the perfection of integra- 
tion), the greater the power of the system, the 
greater its autonomy from the social, biological and 
cosmic environment, and the greater its self-control 
and self-direction. Put in that form, the proposition 
is almost axiomatic. The more powerful system 
naturally has the greater chance to resist, overcome, 
and therefore to carry on its aims and potentialities, 
in its environment, than a less powerful system. The 
weakness of the proposition consists in the in- 
determinacy of the term “power.” Left at that, it 
is valid, but fairly indefinite. What is the power of 
a sociocultural system? How can it be measured? 
And measured it must be, in order that we can say 
which system is more powerful. 

I do not know any satisfactory device for a 
measurement as well as for a clear definition of the 
power of a social or cultural system. All that one 
can do is to indicate a few rough criteria which are 
somewhat measurable, and which can give at least 
a very rough, but nevertheless hardly misleading, 
“index” of the power of the system. 

Other conditions being equal, (a) the greater the 
membership of a social system; (b) the better their 
biological and mental and social qualities; (c) the 
greater the sum total of real knowledge, experience, 
and wisdom at its disposal; (d) the more efficient its 


5. See P. Sorokin, “Tragic Dualism of Sensate Culture,” 
Science, Philosophy and Religion. Symposium (New York, 
1941). K. Horney accurately sees in such self-contradictory 
eclecticisms the tensions of our culture; in such tensions 
the source of many contemporary neuroses, and in such 
persons the neurotics of our time. Among tensions of our 
culture she emphasizes such contradictions as: the ideal 
of competition and success, on the one hand; on the other, 
the ideal of brotherly love and humility; the stimulation 
of needs, and their frustrations in hundreds of ways; the 
freedom of the individual (in Sensate meaning) and his 
progressive limitation. Such eclecticisms and contradictory 
tensions breed poorly integrated neurotics. See K. Horney, 
The Neurotic Personality of Our Time (New York, 1937). 
And their number is far greater than the official statistics 
of the Patients in Hospitals for Mental Diseases give. Fac- 
tually, all the enormous masses of the eclectics of the type 
described are potential neurotics. Their name is millions. 
Cf. A. J. Toynbee’s theory of “Syncretism” and ‘‘Promis- 
cuity” in the periods of disintegration of civilizations. A 
Study of History, quoted, Vol. V, pp. 376-569. 
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organization in the sense of the distribution of rights- 
duties-functions among its members (including the 
distribution to everybody according to his talent and 
ability); (e) the greater the sum total of the means 
and instruments of influencing human conduct as 
well as of modifying biological and cosmic nature; 
and finally, (f) the better its solidary integration 
(discussed above); the greater is the power of the 
group—the more independent it is from the external 
conditions in the realization of its potentialities. 

A few comments will make each of these con- 
ditions clear. 

(a) That the power and influence of any social 
system depends upon its membership is self- 
evident: an army of one hundred soldiers will be 
beaten by one of ten thousand soldiers of similar 
quality. A labor union with a membership of one 
hundred can exert much less pressure upon the 
employers and other groups than a union with one 
million members. And so in regard to any social 
group. The mere number of the members of a 
system is always a relevant component of its in- 
fluence and power. 

(b) Besides the quantity, the quality of the 
members plays an important role in the influence, 
power, and realization of the system’s ends. It is 
also evident that of the groups of equal size, the 
group consisting of the mentally talented, morally 
integrated, biologically healthy persons can do 
much more than a group whose members are either 
morons, or biologically weak, or morally disin- 
tegrated persons. 

(c) Likewise, the important role of knowledge, 
experience, and wisdom that are in the possession 
of the system or group also needs no lengthy com- 
ment. This condition is specifically mentioned, be- 
cause a group may be composed of good human 
material but, due to various conditions, may be 
deprived of an actual possession of knowledge, 
experience, and wisdom at a given moment. In 
such a case, for a given moment, the influence of 
the group would be less than that of another similar 
group in actual possession of the knowledge and 
experience. Military history furnishes many cases 
of this kind: the invaders (in the past or in the 
present) often have been little, if at all, superior 
to the nation invaded. But they had in their actual 
possession the knowledge of the military technique 
and the perfect military weapons which were lack- 
ing among the invaded people. As a result, even 
though not being superior either morally, mentally, 
or biologically, the invaders have often been able 
to subjugate the people of the invaded country and 
become victorious over them. It is not enough to 
be potentially talented; it is no less important 
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actually to have the necessary knowledge and 
experience. 

(d) The next important condition is the tech- 
nical organization of the system; its social differen- 
tiation and stratification; the manner of distribution 
of rights, duties, functions among its members; and 
the kind of persons to whom these rights, duties, 
and functions are given. It must be evident, to begin 
with the simplest case, that, of two groups, the one 
where military command is given to an inborn 
Napoleon or Caesar; where moral and religious 
leadership is likewise entrusted to inborn moral and 
religious leaders; and where the governmental and 
other, including the humblest, functions are given 
to those who are most fitted for them—such a group 
will evidently be more efficient and powerful than 
a similar one where a potential Beethoven is made 
a captain of finances; an idiotic strategist, the com- 
mander-in-chief; an inborn slave, a ruler; a stupid 
person, a captain of science. 

No less important, however, is the existence or 
nonexistence of the social stratification and differ- 
entiation, with their division of labor; and what kind 
of social organization is found in all these respects. 
Generally, division of functions of the members of 
the system increases the system’s efficiency and 
power. Likewise, these greatly depend upon what 
kind of division of functions, or social organization, 
is carried through in the system: for instance, 
whether it is “democratic,” or “fascist,” or “mon- 
archical”; a system with masters and slaves; highly 
hierarchical or equalitarian; “capitalistic” or “com- 
munistic,” and so on. There is hardly any definite 
form of social organization which is most efficient 
for all the systems, at all times, and in all conditions 
and circumstances. On the contrary, the difference 
in the nature of the systems and their objectives 
makes certain that for widely different systems 
widely different forms of social organization are 
most efficient and best: the form of social organiza- 
tion of an army is little suited to a monastery of 
ascetics or a university or even a business corpora- 
tion. And vice versa, the best form of organization 
of a preparatory school will be disastrous for an 
army. But for the same systems of the same kind, 
there are more and less fit, more and less perfect 
forms of organization. What they are for different 
groups is out of place to discuss here. The impor- 
tant fact is that the power and efficiency of the 
group depends greatly upon how fitted is its social 
organization to its nature and to its environment. 
Hence, its mention among other conditions. 

(e) By means of influencing human behavior 
and of controlling the social, biological, and cosmic 
milieu in conformity with the ends of the system, 
is meant any instrumentality that serves the pur- 
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pose: the total sum of the technical instruments and 
tools; machines, arms, weapons, factories, mills; 
wealth and money; means of communication and 
contact; army; police; prisons; electric chairs; and 
finally, the total sum of the talents mentioned 
above: preachers; teachers; orators, inventors; re- 
searchers; in brief, anything and anybody that helps 
to influence the human behavior of the members 
and outsiders to overcome the obstacles of the so- 
cial, biological, and cosmic external world. 

(f) Finally, the important role of perfect soli- 
dary integration of the system has been already 
discussed.° 

With a slight modification, the same criteria are 
applicable to the comparative power of cultural 
systems. The greater the number of the human 
agents of the system (of art, religion, philosophy, 
science, etc.); the better their biological, mental, 
moral, and social qualities; the greater the wisdom, 
knowledge, and value it incorporates (value or sys- 
tem of meanings: religious, scientific, artistic, ethi- 
cal, etc.); the better it fits the social organization of 
its followers; the greater is its logico-causal integra- 
tion (within the system of meanings and between 
all its components); the greater the sum total of 
means or vehicles for its unfolding, broadcasting, 
and maintenance at its disposal; the greater the 
power of the cultural system—the more independ- 
ent it is from its environmental forces. 

Here, however, a greater emphasis is to be put 
upon the value (the system of meanings) the 
system incorporates and the consistency of the 
integration of its elements and components (see 
above, Chapter Two) than in the social system. 

The rest of the conditions are in a sense derivative 
from these properties of the system. If the value it 
incarnates is great; and if this value is integrated 
perfectly into a system, the system is likely to have 
a large number of followers; be fitted to their social 


6. On the power of social systems and its criteria see 
further details in P. Sorokin, Sistema Soziologii (Petrograd, 
1920), Vol. Il, pp. 45 ff., 83 ff. The problem of the com- 
parative powerfulness of social systems has been studied 
very little. Of the the previous attempts to roughly elucidate 
it and even to give the definite index of powerfulness, the 
theory of A. Coste is probably most notable, but entirely 
unsatisfactory. (See P. Sorokin, Contemporary Sociologi- 
cal Theories, pp. 364 ff.) 

The recent attempt of Bertrand Russell according to 
whom, “The power of a community depends not only 
upon its numbers and its economic resources and its tech- 
nical capacity, but also upon its beliefs,” plus upon a kind 
of organization, practically repeats (independently), in a 
vaguer and less systematic and complete way, the above 
criteria of mine, set forth in my Russian work. In other 
respects, the analysis of power given by Russell is rather 
patchy, superficial, and far from being “A New Social 
Analysis” as the book claims to be. Bertrand Russell, 
Power, A New Social Analysis (New York, 1938), pp. 145, 
158, et passim. 
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organization (because it incorporates a great 
value); and get an abundance of vehicles—means 
for its objectification, broadcasting, maintenance, 
and functioning. 

Each of these conditions is unquestionably a basic 
constituent of the power of a social or cultural 
system. Taken separately, each condition cannot be 
an index of the power of the system. Taken to- 
gether, they give a very approximate, but hardly 
misleading, indicator of that power. 

This proposition then sums up, if not all, then 
probably the most essential uniform conditions of 
the comparative autonomy of the system (in build- 
ing its destiny) from the external conditions, and 
explains the relative share of the system’s self- 
control and self-regulation in molding its own 
destiny. 


Summary 


1. The reason or cause of a change of any socio- 
cultural system is in the system itself, and need not 
be looked for anywhere else. 

2. Additional reason for change of a system is its 
milieu, which is again composed mostly of the im- 
manently changing systems. 

3. Any sociocultural system changing imma- 
nently, incessantly generates a series of immanent 
consequences, which change not only the milieu of 
the system but also the system itself. 

4. Bearing the seeds of its change in itself, any 
sociocultural system bears also in itself the power 
of molding its own destiny or life career. Beginning 
with the moment of emergence, each sociocultural 
system is the main factor of its own destiny. This 
destiny, or the system’s subsequent life career, rep- 
resents mainly an unfolding of the immanent poten- 
tialities of the system in the course of its existence. 

5. The environmental forces are not negligible, 
but their role consists essentially in retardation or 
acceleration; facilitation or hindrance; reinforce- 
ment or weakening, of the realization of the imma- 
nent potentialities of the system. Sometimes they 
can crush the system and put an end to its existence; 
or stop the process of unfolding the immanent po- 
tentialities at one of the early phases. They cannot, 
however, change fundamentally the immanent po- 
tentialities of the system and its normal destiny in 
the sense of making the life career of an unfolding 
acorn that of a cow, or vice versa. 

6. So far as the system, since the moment of its 
emergence, bears in itself its future career, it is a 
determinate system and in this sense deterministic. 
So far as the future of the system is determined 
mainly not by external agents, but by the system 
itself, such a determinism is indeterministic or free, 
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as flowing spontaneously, in accordance with its na- 
ture, from the system itself, 

7. The process of unfolding the immanent poten- 
tialities of the emerged system is somewhat prede- 
termined by the system, but this predetermination 
leaves a considerable margin for variations. In this 
sense it is not absolutely and narrowly precondi- 
tioned. Only the main direction and the main phases 
of the unfolding are predetermined; the rest, includ- 
ing most of the details, are “free” and become an 
unforeseen and unpredictable matter of chance, en- 
vironment, and free choice of the system. 

8. Since the destiny or life career of any system 
is the result of the system’s self-control and of the 
influence of the environmental forces, the relative 
share of each of these two factors in molding the 
system’s career is not constant for all sociocultural 
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systems. The share of the self-control of the system 
is the greater, the more perfectly the system is inte- 
grated and the more powerful it is. 

9. As a rough indicator of the elusive concept of 
the power of a sociocultural system, the following 
less elusive combination of the criteria is offered: 
the greater the membership of the system; the better 
the members biologically, mentally, morally and so- 
cially; the greater the actual wisdom, knowledge and 
experience the system has at its disposal; the better 
it is organized; the greater the total sum of means of 
influencing human behavior and forces of nature at 
its disposal; the more solidarily (or consistently) 
the system is integrated; the more powerful it is; the 
more independent from the forces of the environ- 
ment,—the greater is the share of its own control in 
molding its destiny. 


6. On Configurations of Culture Growth 


BY ALFRED L. KROEBER 


IT 1S CLEAR that aesthetic and intel- 
lectual endeavors resulting in higher values pre- 
ponderantly realize themselves in temporary bursts, 
or growths, in all the higher civilizations examined. 
The same sort of bursts or growths tend to char- 
acterize nationalistic development, as expressed in 
successful political organization and expansion. 
Whether the phenomenon holds also for wealth and 
population, is a separate question, which I have not 
gone into because the data are of a different order 
and seem much more difficult to acquire over con- 
tinuous long ranges of history. It seems possible that 
the behavior of wealth and population may prove 
different, because these phenomena are naturally 
expressible quantitatively, whereas the index for 
those considered is essentially qualitative through 
the medium of genius. At any rate, genius is one 
way in which the degree of aesthetic and intellectual 
achievement can be expressed. The world has, how- 
ever, never been ready to admit any strong correla- 
tion between genius and wealth accumulation; and 
the peculiarly quantitative consideration of popula- 
tion size is obviously also a distinct matter. 


Reprinted from Alfred L. Kroeber, Configurations of 
Culture Growth (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1944), pp. 838-46, with the permission of the University 
of California Press. 


It is entirely conceivable that there may be a 
connection between growth of population and 
wealth and the achievement growths which have 
been analyzed. It would certainly be somewhat 
difficult to imagine highly cultural achievements 
reaching their culmination among a population 
whose size and wealth were consistently declining. 
No serious long-range and comparative studies ap- 
pear, however, to have been undertaken on this 
problem, and it seems wise to defer opinion until 
they shall have been made. 

The tracing of the degree or quality of value 
growths has been made on the assumption that gen- 
ius is a fair representative of cultural value. It is the 
clustering of recognized genius in time and space 
and common speech which is the basis of the value- 
growth appraisals which have been outlined in this 
book. 

This implies a definition of genius supplementary 
to the customary or popular one that a genius is an 
individual who is eminently superior in his mental 
endowment. A social definition of genius may also 
be offered. Geniuses are the indicators of the realiza- 
tion of coherent pattern growths of cultural value. 

A corollary is that most of the potential geniuses 
born are never realized, so far as history or human 
values are concerned. The supply of genius, phys- 
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iologically or psychologically speaking, ought to 
remain essentially constant in any one race within 
any period which is not unduly long. However, in- 
asmuch as even the peoples possessing higher civi- 
lization have produced cultural products of value 
only intermittently, during relatively small fractions 
of their time span, it follows that more individuals 
born with the endowment of genius have been in- 
hibited by the cultural situations into which they 
were born than have been developed by other cul- 
tural situations. 

The reason for the transience of high-value pat- 
terns is not altogether clear. It is evident that such 
patterns must be selective and somehow differenti- 
ated or specialized. This in turn necessitates that any 
such pattern fairly early takes a particular direction. 
The pattern is then gradually pushed to its limits 
in that direction. These limits may be the limitations 
of the physical world. But they need not be such. 
The very selection which at the outset is necessary 
if a distinctive pattern is to be produced, is almost 
certain later on to become a limitation. It is then 
often or normally too late to go back and widen the 
scope of the pattern without undoing the entire 
growth which it has achieved. It seems to be his- 
torically almost as difficult to reconstitute a pattern 
fundamentally, or to widen greatly the scope of a 
growth, as at an earlier stage it is difficult to get a 
distinctive pattern growth or pattern value started. 
Not infrequently, when a pattern has attained real- 
ization or reached saturation, its limitations appear 
to be felt and efforts are made to alter or enlarge it. 
If these efforts take the form of a pause in activity, 
there may be a reconstitution of energy and direc- 
tion, with the result that, after a lull, growth is re- 
sumed along somewhat new and broader lines. The 
early eighteenth-century pause in the growth of 
European science is an illustration of this type of 
phenomenon. 

More often, perhaps, there is no such abatement 
or recession once a peak of pattern realization has 
been attained. Endeavors become evident toward 
strain and rupture of the pattern. The impulses to- 
ward change and growth persist, but take the form 
of extravagance, flamboyance, or alteration for the 
sake of novelty. At other times these endeavors are 
repressed, with the result that, change, or at any rate 
important change, being no longer tolerated, there 
is no recourse for activity other than in essential 
repetition, which necessarily brings with it deteri- 
oration of quality. This is the condition familiar as 
Byzantinism. Such Byzantinism need not be perma- 
nent, nor need it involve the whole of a civilization. 
If it remains sufficiently brief, it may behave some- 
what like one of the temporary lulls and be followed 
by a period of renewed activities with more or less 
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reconstituted patterns. If the interval is not too long, 
and the reconstituted growth reaches higher values 
than the original one, the type is that of a lull fol- 
lowed by the second phase of a greater growth. If, 
on the other hand, the interval is longer, and espe- 
cially if the second-growth pulse fails to reach as 
high an achievement as the first, the later effort 1s 
of the type of an attenuated renaissance episode in 
a Byzantine decline. 

Particular attention has been paid both to these 
lulls and to the pulses or phases which they separate. 
Latin literature, with its three or four pulses sep- 
arated by definite time intervals, is a case in point. 
So is Egyptian art in a very much longer time span. 

In well-unified and well-defined civilizations the 
configuration of growth and decline may be clean- 
cut even though marked by several crests. In a 
multinational civilization like that of Europe, each 
nation shows its own crests, and at the same time the 
several culminations replace each other, like instru- 
ments in an orchestra, so that there is a larger poly- 
phonic configuration for the supernational civiliza- 
tion as a whole. 

There are a number of configurations with several 
crests, of which the middle one is clearly the highest. 
In them, the first and last growth pulses partake of 
the nature of prologue and epilogue; or, prodromal 
and aftermath efforts may be better designations. 
The total culture history of Spain, and again that 
of ancient Greece, seem to fall into this form. 

The growth curves are sometimes symmetrical 
like a normal variability curve; sometimes skew, the 
crest appearing either before or after the middle of 
the duration. Skew curves are, if anything, more 
frequent for single activities. The curves for total 
cultures show somewhat more of a tendency toward 
symmetry, presumably because they are a composite 
of curves for several activities. There is enough 
variability to make it uncertain whether growth is 
typically expressible by a symmetrical normal curve. 

The duration is also extremely variable, ranging 
from as little as thirty or forty years to as much as 
five hundred or a thousand. On the whole, it can be 
said that growths tend to be longer in proportion as 
they produce what posterity has recognized as great 
values. There are, however, large differences in 
duration, apart from this consideration. Thus the 
Sanskrit drama took several times as long to deVelop 
and decline as the Elizabethan, even with the Res- 
toration drama counted in as part of the latter. 
There do seem to be significant national differences. 
Irrespective of kind of activity, all datable growths 
in India are slow. 

There is no clear evidence of a tendency toward 
acceleration of growth as we pass from ancient to 
modern times. Of course, in this connection, com- 
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parison would be illegitimate between a culture like 
that of France, which is only one strand of the 
larger European culture, and, say, that of India or 
China, which, culturally speaking, are continental 
rather than national. Occidental culture as a whole 
has already developed about as long as ancient and 
Asiatic ones. 

I do not set a norm of duration for the growths 
of larger civilizations, though the usual estimates 
of a thousand to fifteen hundred years are probably 
approximately right as an average. It seems doubtful 
whether any absolute figure can have much mean- 
ing: it would be only the doubtfully significant 
statistical average of a small number of instances. 
That is, it is uncertain whether duration values per 
se are significant of anything inherent. It seems 
reasonable that conditions of area, population, and 
kind of culture developed, which are almost neces- 
sarily variable, would be of sufficient influence to 
prevent any standard duration. The similarity be- 
tween instances is probably less in tempo than in 
configuration; and thi$ suggests that the real con- 
stants lie in the growth processes involved. 

_ There is an evident tendency for growths in dis- 
tinct activities to be associated in time, but no clear 
indication that a successful growth in one activity 
must be accompanied by growths in other activities. 
In other words, successful activity growths in one 
culture may be few or solitary; and many civiliza- 
tions have failed to attain high achievement in one 
or another activity. That, on the contrary, growths 
tend to occur associated may be attributed to the fact 
that distinctive success in one activity presupposes a 
high degree of cultural energy, and once this is 
aroused it is unlikely to remain restricted to a single 
activity. But again, there is no reason to believe that 
once such cultural energy is aroused it must 
necessarily spread to all possible fields of cultural 
activity, since it is notorious that civilizations, differ 
in their interests and emphases. The most marked 
example toward close clustering in time of the cul- 
minations in diverse activities is furnished by Greek 
civilization. Here the unusually small population 
involved may have been the cause; not only the 
number in any one city-state, but the total number 
of Greeks, was small. Our familiarity with Greek 
history has, then, served to set up this case as a 
type. Actually, it is almost unique in its degree of 
simultaneity of activity developments. 

There is no marked evidence of an inherent order 
of succession in which the several cultural activities 
develop. So far as there is a tendency for sculpture 
to precede painting, the cause lies not in anything 
cultural, but in the fact that sculpture is the phys- 
ically simpler art. The tendency toward sequence, 
if there is one, lies in the laws of nature rather than 
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in some law of culture. Science possesses certain 
inherent relations with philosophy, and philosophy 
again with religion, and religion again with art. But 
these relations have been worked out quite diversely 
in their cultural manifestations. Science, philos- 
ophy, and religion impinge on one another psy- 
chologically, but their expressions in cultural 
growth do have manifold, and may have minimal, 
relations. 

Religion, however, in general precedes aesthetic 
and intellectual developments of note, and a 
history of the arts is frequently one of gradual 
emancipation from religion as they attain their cul- 
minations. This relation appears to inhere in the 
definition of the concepts. We hardly recognize 
philosophy and science as such until they have 
reached a certain level of development and organ- 
ization. Below this threshold, which we do not avow 
but nevertheless recognize, we tend to treat these 
activities as nonexistent. Somewhat similarly for the 
arts, though there the threshold is a certain degree 
of quality attainment. Religion, on the other hand, 
is more or less omnipresent. At any rate, we tend to 
deal with it as if there were no corresponding 
threshold. The result is that when we begin our con- 
sideration of florescences in art, science, or philos- 
ophy, it is against a background of preéxisting re- 
ligion, which has inevitably had relation with the 
formative or prethreshold stages of the other activi- 
ties. Nevertheless, the criterion of emancipation of 
these activities from religious influence has a certain 
empirical value of defining their degree of develop- 
ment. 

To the question whether there may be national 
florescences without accompanying cultural ones, 
or vice versa, the answer must be yes, although such 
happenings are rare in history. It is evident that 
ethnic or national energy and cultural energy are 
related but are not the same thing. Ethnic energy 
may be conceived of as potential cultural energy, 
or as cultural energy expressed in simple and im- 
mediate forms, with more emphasis on specifically 
social than on specifically cultural ends. 

Of some importance is the relation of cultural 
content, which is fairly readily expressible quantita- 
tively through descriptive enumeration, and cultural 
forms or patterns, which we apperceive qualitatively 
and which seem quantitatively expressible only by 
the indirect method of estimating the rating of gen- 
ius. The difficulty of dealing with the relation lies in 
the fact that culture content and culture form occur 
only in association with each other, and are there- 
fore imperfectly distinguishable. Here is a funda- 
mental problem of anthropology which still awaits 
most of its solution. It will probably be conceded 
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that more growth of value can be attained on a 
larger body of content or material. Content tends 
to grow cumulatively, whereas forms are more or 
less predetermined by their origins. The result is that 
a certain set of forms may be realized or fulfilled 
while the content of the culture is still growing. In 
that event, the consequence is a partial dissolution 
with reconstitution on an ampler scale; after which 
the patterns may proceed in a new growth or pulse. 
Fourteenth- and fifteenth-century transalpine Eu- 
rope is an example of such an interval between pat- 
tern growths, while culture content was rapidly 
expanding. 

The more insular cultures, like those of Japan 
and England, seem to possess a somewhat retarded 
growth, which, however, is steadier and less inter- 
mittent than that of corresponding mainland cul- 
tures exposed to more numerous and sharper com- 
petitive contacts. 

Geographically, a radiating spread of culture 
growth can usually be traced from a first hearth or 
focus over the larger area finally occupied. This is 
in accord with what anthropologists have again and 
again noted in regard to specific diffusions. They 
have, it is true, mostly dealt with items of culture 
content; but the same process of spread seems to 
apply more or less to culture patterns and values. 
The spread is perhaps most often from the center 
outward; but the original focus may be situated on 
a geographical margin and the spread therefore be 
fanwise rather than radiating. If so, the focus is 
likely to lie on a frontier exposed to foreign stimu- 
lation. It is also possible for much of the periphery 
to develop first, and the remaining spread then to 
be centripetal. 

Another type of centripetal change sometimes oc- 


7. On Conflict 


BY GEORG SIMMEL 


MAN’S NEED FOR ACCENTUATION 


WHEN a historical development occurs 
in the form of a continuous rhythmical change be- 
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curs during the decline of a large civilization: it then 
shrinks upon itself; as Mediterranean or Classic 
civilization, after having spread from the Hellenic 
area to include the Roman West, retracted later 
within its original Greek limits, the West relapsing 
into barbarism. 

Cultural death has here been construed only as 
the death of particular cultures or forms of culture; 
that is, as the replacement of particular patterns, 
which may be of higher value, by other patterns. The 
question whether a whole culture can die of itself 
through internal causes or inherent aging is not an- 
swered. 

A final review listing of such genius as has oc- 
curred in isolation shows such occurrence to be 
definitely rare, and justly to be designated as excep- 
tional. The methodological assumption on which 
this volume rests seems therewith to be vindicated, 
at any rate approximately. A derivative corollary is 
that we human beings are, at least so far as our ac- 
complishments go, the products of our cultures 
much more than we ordinarily recognize. 

As for findings that are universal, or such as 
might express a general sociology of human history, 
this investigation has attained only to approxima- 
tions, though some of these may stimulate further 
inquiry. My own feeling is that the growth-config- 
uration approach results rather in a multiplicity of 
specific historic findings. These are occasionally 
new, more frequently a shifted emphasis or re- 
aligned interpretation. And the endless events of 
history are lifted out of their level of near-uniform- 
ity into organized relief, by an attitude which con- 
sciously recognizes pattern-growth configurations in 
their space-time relations as well as in their value 
relations. 


"4 


tween two recurring periods, each of them as im- 
portant as the other and attaining its own meaning 
only through its relation and contrast with it, then 
the consistent image we form of such a process 
rarely reflects the objective regularity and the per- 
sistent level on which its elements alternate. Instead, 
we almost inevitably bestow on the change of these 
elements a teleological accent so that one of them 
is always the point of origin, which is objectively 
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primary, while the other develops out of it; and the 
renewed transition of the second to the first appears 
to us as a kind of regression. 

For instance, we represent the world-process as 
an eternal change between the qualitative homoge- 
neity of fused masses of matter and their differenti- 
ated dispersion. We may well be convinced that 
always the one comes out of the other and then 
again the reverse takes place. Yet because of the 
way in which our conceptual categories happen to 
function, we think of the undifferentiated state as 
of the first. That is, our need for explanation re- 
quires us to derive variety from unity much more 
than vice versa. Even so, objectively it would per- 
haps be more correct to posit neither as first but to 
assume an infinite rhythm where we cannot stop at 
any stage we have calculated but where we must al- 
ways derive that stage from an earlier, opposite one. 
It is similar in regard to the principles of rest and 
motion. The two follow each other endlessly— 
whether we look at the whole of being or at particu- 
lar sequences of it. Nevertheless, we usually feel the 
state of rest to be the original, or definitive, state, 
which itself needs no derivation, as it were. Thus 
whenever we look at a pair of periods together, one 
of them always seems to be the explanatory and the 
other the derived one; it is only in such a rank order- 
ing that we believe to grasp the meaning of their 
dynamic process. We are not satisfied with their 
mere alternation, as it actually shows itself, without 
designating one of its elements as primary and the 
other as secondary. Man is too much of a discrimi- 
nating, valuing, purposive being not to articulate 
the uninterrupted flow of alternating periods by 
means of such accents; not to interpret them in anal- 
ogy to domination and submission, or preparation 
and fulfillment, or transitory and definitive states. 


THE TRANSITION FROM CONFLICT TO PEACE AND 
FROM PEACE TO CONFLICT 


This also applies to conflict and peace. Both in 
the succession and in the simultaneity of social life, 
the two are so interwoven that in every state of 
peace the conditions of future conflict, and in every 
conflict the conditions of future peace, are formed. 
If one follows historical developments back in time 
from this standpoint, one cannot stop anywhere. In 
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historical reality, each of the two conditions unin- 
terruptedly relates itself to the other. Nevertheless, 
we “feel” an inner difference into this sequence of 
the links of the chain: conflict appears as prelimi- 
nary, with peace and its contents as the purpose of 
it. While from an objective viewpoint, the rhythm 
of the two elements pulsates evenly on the same 
level, our valuation articulates, as it were, iambic 
periods, with war as thesis, and peace as arsis. Thus, 
in the oldest constitution of Rome, the king must 
ask the citizens for their consent when he wants to 
start a war, but he needs no such consent—which is 
thus presupposed as a matter of course—when he 
wants to make peace. 

This example by itself is enough to suggest that 
the transition from war to peace constitutes a more 
serious problem than does the reverse. For the tran- 
sition from peace to war really needs no particular 
examination: in peace, the situations out of which 
open conflict develops themselves are conflict in a 
diffuse, imperceptible, or latent form. For instance, 
the economic superiority (because of their slave 
economy) of the Southern American states before 
the Civil War over the Northern states was itself the 
reason for that war. Yet as long as such a situation 
causes no antagonism but is a matter of the internal 
conditions of the two territories, it remains outside 
the specific question of war and peace. The moment, 
however, the situation took on the color of war, it 
itself turned out to be an accumulation of antago- 
nisms, of attitudes of hatred, newspaper polemics, 
frictions between private persons, frictions at the 
borders, and reciprocal moral suspicions in areas 
outside the central point of conflict. The end of 
peace thus is not signaled by a specific sociological 
situation. Antagonism, though not at once in its 
most explicit or strongest form, rather develops di- 
rectly out of whatever the objective conditions of 
peace may be. 

It is different with the opposite sequence. Peace 
does not follow conflict with the same directness. 
The ending of conflict is a specific enterprise. It be- 
longs neither to war nor to peace, just as a bridge is 
different from either bank it connects. The sociol- 
ogy of conflict thus requires, at least as an appendix, 
an analysis of the forms in which a fight terminates. 
These forms constitute interactions not to be ob- 
served under any other circumstances. 
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EDITORIAL FOREWORD 


Patterns of Change and Development 


HIS FINAL SECTION ASSEMBLES 
some discussions of the old question: Can one dis- 
cern and demonstrate a directionality to the succes- 
sion of transformations that mark the histories of 
societies? 

Many different answers have been given. Search- 
ing for the directionality of change on the several 
planes of cultural, social, or personal tranformation 
is always accompanied by complementary questions 
concerning meaning of, and in, human phenomena. 
On virtually every page, it is demonstrated that the 
discovery of regularities within the domain of hu- 
man affairs must somehow take into account the 
fact that, amid the patterns of institutional arrange- 
ments or personal actions, however automatic these 
may appear, questions of meaning always arise. 
Their way of arising varies; the way they are studied 
also varies. For some purposes, it could be useful to 
confront overt interactions in a small group, the 
patterns behind bank robberies, or fluctuations in 
the birthrate, for instance, with a model, borrowed 
from mechanics or biology, where meaning as such 
does not directly arise. 

The experiencé of directionality, as entailed in 
experiencing one’s self as a personality, is by no 
means sufficient for understanding social change 
and historic causation, even though one cannot ab- 
solutely divorce these matters. Yet some concept of 
directionality is necessary for dissecting the prob- 
lems in this dimension of social systems. Concern 
with directionality is usually an inhibiting com- 
pound of quite different considerations—growth, 
differentiation, progress—which all tend to overlap 
one another. 

Moreover, empirical and non-empirical, as well 
as existential and normative, matters have a tend- 
ency to converge in discussions of social change. 


by Kaspar D. Naegele 


The progressive disclosure of some divine purpose, 
the relentless unfolding of some equally divine (if 
not benign) fate, an interval before the establish- 
ment of a qualitatively different realm either on this 
earth or elsewhere—these modes of belief become 
both the object of explanation and the grounds from 
which explanations are generated. Concern with the 
directionality of human arrangements indicates 
concern with the intentions with which people con- 
front themselves and with the ends that they seek to 
attain. 

Calculation, confrontation, and attainment all 
imply standards, which are, in turn, prerequisites of 
choice. Standards of action always involve both 
cognitive matters concerning the character of the 
world in which one acts here and now, and also 
normative matters implying commitment to alterna- 
tive ideals. These issues are all the more prominent 
when—as is increasingly the case—deliberate social 
change, even on a large scale, becomes both the ob- 
ject of men’s consideration and the subject of socio- 
logical investigation. 

In other words, the search for directionality is 
often not far removed from the wish for mastery. 
The wish can be passive—resignation, when the 
discovery of pattern persuades one that history as 
well as personal development are the fateful out- 
growths of forces ultimately beyond any deliberate 
management. The several selections of this section, 
among them, contain virtually the full range of 
moral points of view as these inform the study of 
change. They also contain rival proposals about the 
directionality of the broad sweep of the history of 
Western society, or even of civilizations in general. 
As selections, however, they converge on several 
questions. 

(1) If societies are taken as one’s minimal unit 
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of study, and civilizations possibly are seen as the 
largest intelligible units of study, what patterns of 
development are discernible and demonstrable? 

(2) Are there similar patterns between otherwise 
different societies? 

The apprehension of the directionality of human 
change is still partly paralyzed by the dichotomies 
and associations which the end of the nineteenth 
and the beginning of the twentieth centuries in- 
stilled in our intellectual tradition in this connection. 

The world has shrunk, yet our skepticism about 
seeing it in the large over a long period has in- 
creased. Beliefs in progress and steady human bet- 
terment have given way to more pessimistic ideas 
and to the insistence that a variety of distinctions be 
made between short- and long-range changes, which 
would take different forms in different spheres of 
the human enterprise. 

The opening selection below provides an example 
of the belief that a single line of progression along 
which to order the succession of events, at least in 
the West, can be simply stated. Comte is even bold 
enough to call his proposal a law. Although this 
model now has dire shortcomings, it indicates the 
process of rationalization that, in much more com- 
plex and relativistic ways, is again considered in the 
last selections culled from the works of Max Weber. 

Since the end of the nineteenth century, those 
wishing boldly to outline the most comprehensive 
social changes have converged on the idea of the 
increased rationalization of human arrangements. 
As an idea, this raises many problems concerning 
the pre-conditions, wider causes, and associated 
consequences of this process. Besides, even Comte, 
and especially Max Weber, acknowledge a certain 
dialectic between the spread of an emphasis on cal- 
culation, rationality, impersonal rules, and techni- 
cal competence, and the cultivation of complemen- 
tary modes of personalness, privacy, and belief. Still, 
the relative contraction of the sphere of kinship 
and of general ascriptive considerations, and the 
expansion of impersonal arrangements requiring 
technical competence and leading to a wide web of 
increasingly large organizations through which the 
majority must earn its livelihood—these seem broad 
themes of change, progressively elaborated and re- 
fined by those who want to combine an interest in 
social change with fairly concrete attempts at docu- 
menting their claims. 

Spengler’s famous attempt to regard history as 
closely analogous to the life cycle of organisms is 
almost in opposition to Comte’s line of increased 
mastery and rational enlightenment over earlier 
forms of philosophic, magical, or theological irra- 
tionality. Spengler documents the need and limita- 
tions of analogies in the study of human affairs. 
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Descriptions of people’s experiences, and of their 
reactions to the social institutions by which and in 
which they live, are always a compound of circum- 
scribing their variously clear ideas with the help of 
more or less explicit analogies from a physical and 
non-human world; and of formulating proposals 
about the physical world by abstracting from the 
terms appropriate to the flux of the experience of 
human relations and private reactions. 

In spite of its gloom and severe limitation, Spen- 
gler’s attempt is noteworthy for its wish to see the 
larger coherence on the plane of civilization and 
culture, its attempt to classify the types of such co- 
herence, and its willingness to assert a cycle of 
ascendancy and decline. Spengler complements 
Comte’s emphasis on increased rationality with a 
reminder of the relevance of biological analogies, 
as well as of biological determinants, in the realm 
of human affairs; Toynbee complements him by a 
greater respect for the religiosity permanently as- 
sociated with the conditions of social stability and 
the resources for human participation. Toynbee’s 
contribution combines a theological position and a 
concomitant emphasis on the moral necessities of 
permanence and change, with an elaborate set of 
distinctions acknowledging the complexity of the 
courses of the several civilizations that he studies. 
His views align a sensitivity to the character of 
inner resources with a parallel awareness of the 
interaction, within given civilizations, between tech- 
nical, technological, economic, environmental, and 
collective arrangements. Social categories and 
groupings—e.g., majorities, minorities, proletariats, 
etc.—here hold their balance with a view of the 
several directions of human action implied by, e.g., 
withdrawal and return, challenge and response. 

The selections from MaclIver, Linton, and Pareto 
represent less global scope and less fervent moral 
commitment. Pareto’s emphasis on equilibrium, on 
the virtually mechanical mutual interdependence 
of the several elements of institutional arrangements 
—e.g., interests, rationalizations, types of function- 
aries, and a continuing tendency for the restoration 
of a state of equilibrium—is in interesting contrast 
to the more dramatic analyses of Spengler and 
Toynbee. Maclver and Linton, fully committed not 
to lose sight of the characteristic features of culture 
as a product and condition of human consciousness, 
assert between them the continuous transformation 
and diffusion, where geography permits, that insti- 
tutional arrangements and all other human accom- 
plishments must generate. 

Max Weber returns us to the beginning. He re- 
gards history as the battleground between the de- 
mands of tradition, the sporadic arrival of charis- 
matic authorities, and the growth of rational legal 
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authority associated with the routinization of cha- 
risma itself. He evaluates, in different ways, the 
world of social institutions and individual partici- 
pation as a whole, and makes it, as such, subject 
to normative and psychological modes of accept- 
ance and rejection. These have counterparts in 
various solutions to the problem of meaning and the 
concomitant questions of pleasure and pain. One 
can hardly summarize Weber’s extraordinary dis- 
cussions of the antinomies between an ethic of 
particularistic brotherhood and one of universalistic 
concern, between acceptance and mastery of the 
world, between mystic and esthetic modes of dis- 
cipline, or between the religious roots of progressive 
rationalization and the ultimate demands of all 
religion for the sacrifice of one’s intellect. 

The conclusion of this Reader is taken from 
Weber’s Introduction to his comparative essays on 
religion, which was written after the study of Prot- 
estantism and its bearing on the rise of modern 
capitalism. This Introduction concerns itself with 
explicating the notion.of an economic ethic and its 
relation to the world religions. Weber began this 
series of essays shortly before the beginning of 
World War I. Weber read much of these beginnings 
to friends—a practice that changes in the academic 
life have probably removed from contemporary 
modes of procedure, at least within the university. 
Originally, Weber had intended to elaborate the 
theoretical aspects of his various empirical studies 
of the religions of India, China, and ancient 
Judaism. The war intervened, and the essays were 
printed without the intended extensions. Weber 
explained this: he considered it impossible to return 
to earlier, if unfinished, lines of thought after an 
interval of some years (which included his military 
service and political activity). Moreover, he re- 
garded World War I as the “end of an epoch,” and 
was certain that everyone regarded it as such. In 
this way, social change intimately helps constitute 
intellectual history, with its characteristic patterns 
of discontinuity and continuity. 

In this selection, Weber describes various pro- 
posals concerning the conditions and consequences 
of social change. Schematically, in virtually his 
own words, they can be listed as follows: 


1) For every religion, a change in the socially de- 
cisive strata has usually been profoundly important. 

2) The evaluation of suffering in religious ethics has 
been subject to a typical change. 

3) The development of a rational religious ethic oc- 
curred among unprivileged strata; its positive roots were 
in their inner conditions. 

4) The demand that the world in its totality is, could, 
and should somehow be a meaningful “cosmos”—the 
core of genuine religious rationalism—has been carried 
by strata of intellectuals. 


5) Men are differently qualified religiously: this em- 
pirical fact stands at the beginning of the history of reli- 
gion. 

6) The sacred values that have been most cherished 
—the ecstatic and visionary capacities of shamans, sor- 
cerers, ascetics, and pneumatics of all sorts, could not 
be attained by everyone. The possession of such facul- 
ties is a charisma, which might be awakened in some, 
but not in all. It follows from this that all intensive 
religiosity tends toward a sort of status qualification, in 
accordance with differences in the charismatic qualifica- 
tions. 


These are but a few generalizations, proposing 
directions and regularities of social change and dif- 
ferentiation, contained in this rich introductory 
essay. They are part of a huge, if fragmentary, 
effort. They imply persistent distinctions and ideas: 
charisma, rationality, strata, classes, virtuosi, 
masses. With their help, Weber, with his character- 
istic qualifications and scholarly circumspection, 
formulates the proposition that religion has become 
transferred into what, in his special sense, is the 
irrational realm. He explains this shift through a 
long list of considerations. Among these is the idea 
that religious phenomena have become subject to 
a division—facilitated by the influence of genteel 
and intellectual groups. This would make us the 
possessors of rational cognition and masters over 
nature; and also—since there is always a resi- 
due left—subjects of mystic experiences, or at least 
acceptors of imponderable given qualities. More- 
over, differences in social position and function con- 
tribute to religious differences, even if the latter also 
contain—especially in their doctrine—an “auton- 
omous” history. Professional preoccupation with 
cult or myth, for instance, tends to monopolize the 
administration of religious values. It leads to no- 
tions of corporate grace whose bestowal is contin- 
gent on a (professional) priesthood, rather than 
accessible to individual attainment. Chivalrous war- 
riors, on the other hand, pursued both worldly 
interests and the belief in an irrational fate, while 
peasants “have been inclined towards magic.” Civic 
strata usually are religiously ambiguous, though 
among them there is a tendency toward practical 
rationalism as well as a possibility of “letting an 
ethical and rational regulation of life arise.” 

If there is a concrete and historic sense of the 
complexity of society, the study of social change is 
likely to move forward precisely as it strains toward 
propositions of this kind. Thus they are listed here, 
even though the listing only represents to the reader 
what he can find directly in the original. 

Concluding with such suggestive fragments 
should help to make this Reader the gateway to 
its larger original sources, where many buried 
treasures await contemporary discoveries. 
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1. On the Three Stages of Social Evolution 


BY AUGUSTE COMTE 


WE HAVE INDICATED the general direc- 
tion of the human evolution, its rate of progress, 
and its necessary order. We may now proceed at 
once to investigate the natural laws by which the 
advance of the human mind proceeds. The scientific 
principle of the theory appears to me to consist in 
the great philosophical law of the succession of the 
three states—the primitive theological state, the 
transient metaphysical, and the final positive state 
—through which the human mind has to pass, in 
every kind of speculation. This seems to be the 
place in which we should attempt the direct esti- 
mate of this fundamental law, taking it as the basis 
of my historical analysis, which must itself have 
for its chief object to explain and expand the gen- 
eral notion of this law by a more and more extended 
and exact application of it in the review of the 
entire past of human history. I hope that the fre- 
quent statement and application of this law through- 
out the preceding part of my work will enable me 
to condense my demonstration of it here, without 
impairing its distinctness, or injuring its efficacy in 
such ulterior use as we shall have to make of it. 


LAW OF THE THREE PERIODS 


The reader is by this time abundantly familiar 
with the interpretation and destination of the law. 
All thoughtful persons can verify for themselves 
its operation in individual development, from in- 
fancy to manhood, as I pointed out at the beginning 
of this work. We can test it, as we have tested other 
laws, by observation, experiment, and comparison. 
I have done so through many years of meditation; 
and I do not hesitate to say that all these methods 
of investigation will be found to concur in the com- 
plete establishment of this historical proposition, 
which I maintain to be as fully demonstrated as any 
other law admitted into any other department of 
natural philosophy. Since the discovery of this law 
of the three periods, all positive philosophers have 
agreed on its special adaptation to the particular 
science in which each was interested, though all 
have not made the avowal with equal openness. The 
only objections that I have encountered have re- 
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lated merely to the universality of its application. 
I hold it to be now implicitly recognised with re- 
gard to all the sciences which are positive: that 
is, the triple evolution is admitted in regard to all 
cases in which it is accomplished. It is only in 
regard to social science that its application is sup- 
posed to be impossible: and I believe the objection 
to signify nothing more than that the evolution is 
in this case incomplete. Social science has, with all 
its complexity, passed through the theological state, 
and has almost everywhere fully attained the meta- 
physical; while it has nowhere yet risen to the posi- 
tive, except in this book. I shall leave the assertion 
of the law in regard to sociology to the demonstra- 
tion which my analysis will afford: for those who 
can not perceive in this volume, as a whole, the 
nascent realization of this last philosophical process 
could not be convinced by argument. Leaving the 
historical verification of the law, therefore, to the 
reader, I invite attention to its philosophical ex- 
planation. It is not enough that the succession of 
the three states is a general fact. Such generality 
would go for more in any other science than in 
sociology, because, as we have seen, our biological 
philosophy enables us to conceive of all the main 
relations of social phenomena 4d priori, indepen- 
dently of their direct investigation, and we need 
confirmation of our conceptions by a direct knowl- 
edge of human nature and experience. An d-priori 
conception of a law so important as this is of the 
deepest interest in the study of social dynamics; 
and, to confirm it, we must carefully mark the gen- 
eral grounds, derived from an exact knowledge, 
which have rendered indispensable on the one hand, 
and inevitable on the other, that succession of social 
phenomena which take their course under the 
operation of this law. The logical grounds have al- 
ready been assigned, at the outset of the work, and 
repeatedly since: and it is with the moral and social 
that we now have to do, and we can review them 
without subjecting ourselves to the reproach of 
severing the parts of a philosophical demonstration 
which are in their nature bound up together. 


THE THEOLOGICAL PERIOD 


The necessity of the intellectual evolution I as- 
sert lies in the primary tendency of Man to transfer 
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the sense of his own nature into the radical explana- 
tion of all phenomena whatever. Philosophers tell 
us of the fundamental difficulty of knowing our- 
selves; but this is a remark which could not have 
been made till human reason had achieved a con- 
siderable advance. The mind must have attained to 
a refined state of meditation before it could be 
astonished at its own acts—reflecting upon itself 
a speculative activity which must be at first incited 
by the external world. If, on the one hand, Man 
must begin by supposing himself the centre of all 
things, he must, on the other hand, next set himself 
up as a universal type. The only way that he can 
explain any phenomena is by likening them, as 
much as possible, to his own acts—the only ones 
whose mode of production he can suppose himself, 
by the accompanying sensations, to understand. We 
may therefore set up a converse statement, and say 
that Man knows nothing but himself; and thus, his 
philosophy, in his earliest stage, consists princi- 
pally in transferring this spontaneous unity, more 
or less fortunately, into all subjects which may 
present themselves to his nascent attention. It is 
the highest proof of his philosophical maturity when 
he can, at length, apply the study of external nature 
to his own. When I laid this down as the basis of 
biological philosophy, I intimated the extreme rarity 
of such an attainment. At the outset, under the in- 
verse process, the universe is always subordinated 
to Man, in speculative as well as in active respects. 
We shall not have attained a truly rational position 
till we can reconcile these two great philosophical 
views, at present antagonistic, but admitting of 
being made mutually complementary, and, in my 
opinion, prepared for being so, from this time for- 
ward. Such a harmony is even now barely conceiv- 
able in the brightest insight of philosophical genius, 
and there could have been no choice between the 
two courses in the earliest days of human develop- 
ment. The starting-point must have been that which 
alone was naturally possible. This was the spon- 
taneous origin of the theological philosophy, the 
elementary spirit, of which consists in explaining 
the intimate nature of phenomena, and their mode 
of production, and in likening them, as much as 
possible, to the acts of human will, through our 
primary tendency to regard all beings as living a 
life analogous to our own, and often superior, from 
their greater habitual energy. This procedure is so 
eminently exclusive, that men are unable to emanci- 
pate themselves from it, even in the most advanced 
stages of evolution, except by abandoning altogether 
these inaccessible researches, and restricting them- 
selves to the study of the laws of phenomena, apart 
from their causes. Whenever, at this day, the human 
mind attempts to pass these inevitable limits, it in- 


voluntarily falls again into the primary errors, 
even in regard to the simplest phenomena, because 
it recurs to an aim and point of view essentially 
analogous, in attributing the production of phenom- 
ena to special volitions, internal, or more or less 
external. One case presents itself as an example, 
of the simplest scientific character—that of the 
memorable philosophical error of the illustrious 
Malebranche in regard to the explanation of the 
mathematical laws of the elementary collision of 
solid bodies. If such a mind, in such an age, could 
explain such a theory in no other way than by an 
express recurrence to the continuous activity of a 
direct and special providence, we can not doubt the 
tendency of our reason toward a radically thelogical 
philosophy whenever we attempt to penetrate, on 
any ground whatever, the intimate nature of phe- 
nomena. 


INTELLECTUAL INFLUENCE OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 


This inevitableness of the theological philosophy 
is its most radical property, and the first cause of 
its long ascendency. We have seen before that it 
was necessary, as the only possible beginning of our 
intellectual evolution; for the facts which must 
form the basis of a positive theory could not be 
collected to any purpose without some preliminary 
theory which should guide their collection. Our 
understanding can not act without some doctrine, 
false or true, vague or precise, which may concen- 
trate and stimulate its efforts, and afford ground for 
enough speculative continuity to sustain our mental 
activity. Our meteorological observations, as we call 
them, show us how useless may be vast compilations 
of facts, and how really unmeaning, while we are 
destitute of any theory whatever. Those who expect 
that the theory will be suggested by the facts, do 
not understand what is the course necessarily pur- 
sued by the human mind, which has achieved all 
real results by the only effectual method,—of an- 
ticipating scientific observations by some concep- 
tion (hypothetical in the first instance) of the 
corresponding phenomena. Such a necessity has 
already been shown to be especially marked in the 
case of social speculations, not only from their 
complexity, but from the peculiarity that a long 
preparatory development of the human mind and 
of society constitutes the phenomena of the case, 
independently of all preparation of observers, and 
all accumulation of observations. It may be worth 
observing, that all the partial verifications of this 
fundamental proposition that we meet with in the 
different sciences confirm each other, on account of 
our tendency to unity of method and homogeneous- 
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ness of doctrine, which would incline us to extend 
the theological philosophy from one class of specu- 
lations to another, even if we should not so treat 
each one of them separately. 

The original and indispensable office of the theo- 
logical philosophy is then to lead forth the human 
mind from the vicious circle in which it was con- 
fined by the two necessities of observing first, in 
order to form conceptions, and of forming theories 
first, in order to observe. The theological philoso- 
phy afforded an issue by likening all phenomena 
whatever to human acts; directly, in the first in- 
stance, by supposing all bodies to have a life more 
or less like our own, and indirectly afterward, by 
means of the more durable and suggestive hypoth- 
esis which adds to the visible system of things an 
invisible world, peopled by superhuman agents, 
who occasion all phenomena by their action on mat- 
ter, otherwise inert. The second stage is especially 
suitable to the human mind which begins to feel 
its difficulties and its needs; for every new phenom- 
enon is accounted for by the supposition of a fresh 
volition in the ideal agent concerned, or, at most, 
by easy creation of a new agent. However futile 
these speculations may now appear, we must re- 
member that, in all times and everywhere, they have 
awakened human thought by offering to it the only 
material which it could at first accept. Besides that 
there was no choice, the infant reason can be inter- 
ested by nothing but sublime solutions, obtained 
without any deep and sustained conflict of thought. 
We, at this day, find ourselves able, after suitable 
training, to devote ourselves to the study of the 
laws of phenomena, without heed to their first and 
final causes; but still we detect ourselves occa- 
sionally yielding to the infantine curiosity which 
pretends to a power of knowing the origin and the 
end of all things. But such severity of reason as we 
are capable of has become attainable only since 
the accumulation of our knowledge has yielded us 
a rational hope of finally discovering the natural 
laws that were altogether out of reach, in the early 
states of the human mind; and the only alternative 
from total inactivity was, in those days, in the pur- 
suit of the inaccessible subject which are repre- 
sented by the theological philosophy.—The moral 
and social grounds of this philosophy were as nec- 
essary as the intellectual. Its moral influence was 
to inspire Man with confidence enough for action, 
by animating him with a sense of a position of 
supremacy. There is something astonishing in the 
contrast between the actual powers of Man in an 
infant state and the indefinite control which he 
aspires to exercise over external nature; just as there 
is in his expectation of understanding matters which 
are inaccessible to reason. The practical and the 
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speculative expectation alike belong to the theologi- 
cal philosophy. Supposing all phenomena to be reg- 
ulated by superhuman will, Man may hope to 
modify the universe by his desires; not by his per- 
sonal resources, but by the access which he believes 
himself to have to the imaginary beings whose 
power is unlimited: whereas, if he was aware from 
the beginning that the universe is subject to invari- 
able laws, the certainty that he could no more in- 
fluence than understand them would so discourage 
him that he would remain for ever in his original 
apathy, intellectual and moral. We find ourselves 
able to dispense with supernatural aid in our diff- 
culties and sufferings, in proportion as we obtain a 
gradual control over Nature by a knowledge of her 
laws: but the early races of men were in an opposite 
condition. They could obtain confidence, and there- 
fore courage, only from above, and through the 
illusion of an illimitable power residing there, which 
could, on any occasion, afford them irresistible aid. 
I am not referring now to any hope of a future 
life. We shall see presently that it was not till a 
much later period that that hope exercised any im- 
portant social influence: and even in more recent 
times, we shall find that the effect of the religious 
spirit on the conduct of human life proceeds much 
more from belief in actual and special immediate 
aid than from the uniform perspective of a remote 
future existence. This seems to me the leading 
aspect of the remarkable state which is produced in 
the human brain by the important intellectual and 
moral phenomenon of prayer; the admirable prop- 
erties of which, when it has attained its full physio- 
logical efficacy, are very manifest in the earliest 
stage of progress. After a long decline of the reli- 
gious spirit, the notion of miracle was naturally 
formed, to characterize the events which had be- 
come exceptional, and were attributed to divine 
intervention: but the very conception shows that 
the general principle of natural laws had become 
familiar, and even preponderant, because the only 
sense of miracle was a transient suspension of nat- 
ural laws. 

While the theological philosophy was all in all, 
there were no miracles, because everything was 
equally marvellous, as we see by the artless de- 
scriptions of ancient poetry, in which the common- 
est incidents are mixed up with the most monstrous 
prodigies, and undergo analogous explanations. 
Minerva intervenes to pick up the whip of a warrior 
in military games, as well as to protect him against 
a whole army: and in our own time, the devotee is 
as importunate in praying for his smallest personal 
convenience as for the largest human interests. In 
all ages, the priest has been more occupied with 
the solicitations of his flock about immediate favors 
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of Providence than with their care for their eternal 
state. However this may be, we see that it is a radi- 
cal property of the theological philosophy to be 
the sole support and stimulus of Man’s moral cour- 
age, as well as the awakener and director of his 
intellectual activity —To this we must add, as an- 
other attraction of Man to this philosophy, that the 
affective influence comes in to fortify the specula- 
tive. Feeble as are the intellectual organs, relatively 
considered, the attractive moral perspective of an 
unbounded power of modifying the universe, by 
the aid of supernatural protectors, must have been 
most important in exciting mental action. In our 
advanced state of scientific progress, we can con- 
ceive of the perpetual pursuit of knowledge for the 
sake of the satisfaction of intellectual activity, 
joined to the tranquil pleasure which arises from 
the discovery of truth: yet it is doubtful whether 
such natural stimulus as this would always suffice 
without collateral instigations of glory, of ambition, 
or of lower and stronger passions, except in the case 
of a very few lofty minds; and with them, only after 
training in the requisite habits. And nothing of this 
kind can be supposed possible in the early days, 
when the intellect is torpid and feeble, and scarcely 
accessible to the strongest stimulus; nor yet after- 
ward, when science is so far advanced as to have 
attained some speculative success. In the working 
out of such speculation, the mental activity can be 
sustained by nothing short of the fictions of the 
theological philosophy about the supremacy of man 
and his unbounded empire over external] nature; as 
we have seen in regard to astrology and alchemy. 
In our own time, when there are enlightened men 
who hold such delusions in regard to social specu- 
lations alone, we see how irrationally they expect 
to modify at will the whole course of political phe- 
nomena, in which they could not take any adequate 
scientific interest without such an expectation. What 
we see of the influence of this view in maintaining 
the old polities may give us some faint idea of its 
power when it pervaded every part of the intellect- 
ual system, and illusion beset the reason of Man, 
whichever way he turned. Such then was the moral 
operation of the theological philosophy,—stimulat- 
ting Man’s active energy by the offer, in the midst 
of the troubles of his infantine state, of absolute 
empire over the external world, as the prize of his 
speculative efforts. 


SOCIAL INFLUENCES OF THE THEOLOGICAL 
PHILOSOPHY 
The social evidences under this head will be fully 


treated in the following chapters, so that we may 
dismiss them now with a very short notice, impor- 
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tant as they are; and the more easily, because this 
class of evidences is the most indisputable of the 
three. There are two views which must be con- 
sidered, in relation to the high social office of the 
theological philosophy: first, its function in organiz- 
ing society; and next, its provision for the perma- 
nent existence of a speculative class——As to the 
first, we must perceive that the formation of any 
society, worthy to be so called, supposes a system 
of common opinions, such as may restrain indi- 
vidual eccentricity; and such an influence, if need- 
ful now, when men are connected together by such 
a concurrence of obligations as high civilization 
introduces, must be absolutely indispensable in the 
infancy of society, when families adhere to each 
other so feebly, by means of relations as precarious 
as they are defective. No concurrence of interests, 
nor even sympathy in sentiment, can give durability 
to the smallest society, if there be not intellectual 
unanimity enough to obviate or correct such dis- 
cordance as must inevitably arise. It has been shown 
that, indolent as our intellectual faculties are in 
comparison with the others, reason must rule, not 
domestic but social, and yet more political life: for 
through it alone can there be any organization of 
that reaction of society on the individual which 
appoints the function of government, and abso- 
lutely requires a system of common opinions about 
nature and Man. Such a system, then, is a political 
necessity; and especially in the infancy of society. 
But, on the other hand, we must admit that the 
human mind, having thus furnished a basis for 
social organization, must depend for its further de- 
velopment on society itself, whose expansion is 
really inseparable from that of human intelligence. 
Here we see that society is in a vicious circle in a 
political, as well as a logical view, through the op- 
position of two equal necessities; and here, again, 
the only possible issue is afforded by the theological 
philosophy. It directs the first social organization, 
as it first forms a system of common opinions, and 
by forming such a system. Because we see it now 
in such a state of decomposition that its advocates 
lose sight of the unity of opinions that it once se- 
cured and are themselves involved in intellectual 
discordance, we must not forget how, in those days 
of vigor by which it must be judged, it established 
an intellectual communion which constituted its 
most remarkable political function. The police con- 
sideration of a future life is wrongly attributed to 
this period of human society. It arose long after, 
and was of very inferior importance to the intellect- 
ual agreement which preceded it: and its operation 
would not be so erroneously exaggerated, but that 
religion has so far faded out of men’s minds as to 
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leave no other strong habitual remembrance than 
of its grossest impressions. 


INSTITUTION OF A SPECULATIVE CLASS 


Another way in which the theological philosophy 
was politically indispensable to human progress 
was by instituting in the midst of society, a special 
class regularly devoted to speculative activity. In 
this view, the social supremacy of the theological 
philosophy has lasted to our own time. It is scarcely 
possible for us to form any but an indirect idea of 
the difficulty of establishing, in the earliest period 
of society, any permanent division between theory 
and practice, such as is effected by the existence of 
a class regularly occupied with speculation. Even 
now, amidst all the refinement of our mental habits, 
we find extreme difficulty in duly estimating any 
new operation which has no immediate practical 
bearing: and by this we may imperfectly understand 
how impossible it was, in the remotest ages, to in- 
stitute among populations of warriors and slaves 
a corporation that should be disengaged from mili- 
tary and industrial employments, and whose activ- 
ity should be mainly of an intellectual kind. Such a 
class could, in those times, have been neither estab- 
lished nor tolerated if it had not been introduced 
in the natural course of social movement, and in- 
vested with authority beforehand by the influence 
of the theological philosophy. The political func- 
tion of that philosophy thus was to establish a 
speculative body whose social existence not only 
admitted of no preparatory discussion, but was it- 
self an indispensable preparation for the regular 
organization of all other classes. Whatever might 
have been the confusion of intellectual labor, and 
the inanity of the leading investigations of the 
sacerdotal orders, it is not the less true that the 
human mind owes to them the first effectual sepa- 
ration between theory and practice, which could 
take place in no other manner. Mental progress, by 
which all other progress is directed, would certainly 
have been destroyed at its birth, if society had con- 
tinued to be composed of families engaged in the 
cares of material existence, or, as the only alterna- 
tive, in the excitement of a brutal military activity. 
Any spiritual expansion supposes the existence of a 
privileged class, enjoying the leisure indispensable to 
intellectual culture, and at the same time urged, by 
its social position, to develop to the utmost the kind 
of speculative activity compatible with the primitive 
state of humanity; and this description is answered 
by the sacerdotal institution established by the 
theological philosophy. Though, in the decrepitude 
of the old philosophy, we see the theological class 
sunk in mental lethargy, we must not forget that, 
but for their activity in the days of its prime, human 
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society would have remained in a condition much 
like that of a company of superior monkeys. By 
forming this speculative class, then, the theological 
philosophy fulfilled the political conditions of a 
further progression of the human mind. 

Such are the qualities, intellectual, moral and so- 
cial, which secured the supremacy of the theological 
philosophy, at the outset of human progress. This 
is the only part of my sociological demonstration 
which is at all open to dispute; and this is one reason 
why I have dwelt so long upon it: but it is not the 
only reason. Another and a greater is that this view 
contains the radical principle of the whole demon- 
stration, the remainder of which will not detain us 
long. 


THE POSITIVE PERIOD 


If this starting-point of human development has 
been placed beyond dispute, the final or positive 
stage does not admit of it. We have seen enough 
of the establishment of the positive philosophy in 
other departments to be satisfied of its destined 
prevalence in sociology. For the same reasons 
which explain and justify the early supremacy of 
the theological philosophy, we see that it must be 
a provisional state, for its supremacy was owing 
to its aptitude to meet the needs of a primitive state 
of humanity; and those needs are not the same, nor 
requiring the same philosophy to satisfy them, as 
those which arise in a more advanced stage of the 
human evolution. After having awakened human 
reason, and superintended its progress, in the ab- 
sence of a more real philosophy, theology began to 
repress the human mind from the first moment of 
its coming into direct antagonism with the positive 
philosophy. And in the same way, in its moral rela- 
tions, it imparted at first a consolatory confidence 
and active energy, which have become transmuted, 
by too long a duration, into oppressive terror and 
a faint apathy which have been too common a 
spectacle since it has been driven to struggle to 
retain its hold, instead of extending its dominion. 
There is no more question of the moral than of the 
intellectual superiority and final supremacy of the 
positive philosophy, capable as it is of developing 
in us an unshaken vigor and a delibegate steadfast- 
ness, directly derived from our own nature, without 
any external assistance, or any imaginary hinder- 
ance. And again, in regard to its social bearings, 
though the ascendency of the theological philoso- 
phy lasted longer on this ground than on the other 
two, it is evident enough at present that, instead of 
uniting men, which was its proper function at first, 
it now divides them, so that, after having created 
speculative activity, it has ended with radically 
hindering it. The function of reuniting, as of stim- 
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ulating and directing, belongs more and more, as 
religious belief declines, to the conceptions of posi- 
tive philosophy, which alone can establish that in- 
tellectual community all over the world on which 
the great future political organization is to be 
grounded. The intellectual destination of the two 
philosophies has been sufficiently established in our 
review of all the departments of natural philosophy. 
Their moral and social destination will be illus- 
trated in succeeding chapters of this work. My his- 
torical analysis will explain to us the continuous 
decline of the one and the corresponding rise of 
the other, from the earliest period of human pro- 
gression. It may appear paradoxical to regard the 
theological philosophy as in a steadily-declining 
State intellectually, at the very time that it was 
fulfilling its most exalted political mission; but 
we shall find satisfactory scientific evidence that 
Catholicism, its noblest social work, must neces- 
sarily be its last effort, on account of the germs of 
disorganization which must thenceforth grow more 
and more rapidly. We,need here, therefore, only 
assign the general principle of the inevitable ten- 
dency of the human mind toward an exclusive 
positive philosophy, throughout the whole range 
of the intellectual system. 


ATTEMPTED UNION OF THE TWO PHILOSOPHIES 


The general, like the individual human mind, is 
governed by imagination first, and then, after a 
sufficient exercise of the faculties at large, more and 
more by reason. The same grounds on which the 
process takes place in the individual case determine 
that of the whole species; and with the more cer- 
tainty and power on account of the greater com- 
plexity and perpetuity of the social organism. 
Supreme as the theological philosophy once was, it 
is certain that such a method of philosophizing 
was resorted to only because no other was possible. 
Wherever there has been a choice, in regard to any 
subject whatever, Man has always preferred the 
study of the laws of phenomena to that of their 
primary causes, though prior training, which there 
has been no rational education adapted to counter- 
act, has often occasioned lapse into his old illusions. 
Theological philosophy has, however, never been 
absolutely universal. That is, the simplest and com- 
monest facts in all classes of phenomena have al- 
ways been supposed subject to natural laws, and 
not to the arbitrary will of supernatural agents. 
(Adam Smith made the remark that there never 
was, in any age or country, a god of Weight). In 
more complex cases, if only the relations of phe- 
nomena are seen to be invariable, the most super- 
ficial observer recognizes the presence of law. Even 
among moral and social phenomena, where the 
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entrance of positive philosophy has been inter- 
dicted, we are all obliged to act daily on the sup- 
position of natural laws, in order to conduct the 
common affairs of life, for all forecast would be 
impossible if we supposed every incident to be 
ascribable to supernatural agency, and no other 
resource therefore possible than prayer, for in- 
fluencing the course of human actions. It is even 
noticeable that the principle of the theological phi- 
losophy itself lies in the transference to the phe- 
nomena of external nature of the first beginnings 
of the laws of human action; and thus the germ of 
the positive philosophy is at least as primitive as 
that of the theological philosophy itself, though it 
could not expand till a much later time. This idea 
is very important to the perfect rationality of our 
social theory; because, as human life can never 
present any real creation, but only a gradual evolu- 
tion, the final spread of the positive spirit would be 
scientifically incomprehensible, if we could not 
trace its rudiments from the very beginning. From 
that scarcely-appreciable presence at the beginning, 
the rise of the positive spirit has been recognisable, 
in proportion to the extension and generalization 
of our observations, and the theological philosophy 
has been slowly but steadily driven back within the 
narrowing limits of phenomena whose natural laws 
were still unknown. Thus was the function of the 
old philosophy clearly a provisional one—to main- 
tain our mental activity by the only exercise open 
to it, till the positive philosophy should usher it 
into the wide field of universal knowledge, made 
accessible to the whole race. This destination has 
only recently exhibited itself in an unquestionable 
way since the disclosure of natural laws in phe- 
nomena, sO numerous and so various as to sug- 
gest the necessary existence of analogous laws in 
all other departments, however remote their actual 
discovery may be. 

It does not follow, from anything that I have 
said, that the two philosophies were always visibly 
opposed to each other. On the contrary, the physical 
study must have succumbed to the theological spirit 
if they had seemed at the outset to be incompatible. 
In fact the study of the laws of phenomena ap- 
peared, for a long course of time, to agree very 
well with the investigation into their causes. It was 
only when observations became more connected, 
and disclosed important relations, that the radical 
opposition of the two doctrines began to be felt. 
Before the antagonism was avowed, the positive 
spirit manifested its repugnance to the futile ab- 
solute explanations of the theological philosophy; 
and the theological spirit lavished its disdain on 
the circumspect march and modest investigations of 
the new school; while still there was no idea that 
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the study of real Jaws was irreconcilable with that 
of essential causes. When natural laws of consider- 
able scope were at length discovered, the incom- 
patibility became clear between the preponderance 
of imagination and that of reason, between the 
absolute spirit and the relative; and, above all, be- 
tween the ancient hypothesis of the sovereign direc- 
tion of events by any arbitrary will, and the grow- 
ing certainty that we can foresee and modify them 
by the rational access of human wisdom. It is only in 
our own time that the antagonism has been extended 
to all parts of the intellectual field; and even up to 
the last moment, the students of special subjects 
have believed that by confining themselves to the 
investigation of natural laws, and paying no atten- 
tion to the nature of beings and mode of produc- 
tion of phenomena, they might find physical re- 
searches compatible with the explanations of the- 
ology; while theology made its own concessions in 
the form of a provisional notion of a universal 
providence, combined with special laws which it 
had imposed on itself. The conduct of Catholicism, 
in interdicting the habitual use of miracle and 
prophecy, which prevailed so largely in ancient 
times, seems to me to present, in religious affairs, 
a transient situation analogous to that which is 
exhibited by what is called the institution of con- 
stitutional monarchy in the political world; each 
being, in its own way, an indisputable symptom 
of decline. However this may be, the insufficiency 
of the theological philosophy manifests itself to 
popular observation in that form of popular evi- 
dence which can alone reach the majority of man- 
kind,—in its comparison with its opponent in the 
application of means. The positive philosophy en- 
ables us to foresee and to modify natural events, 
and thus satisfies, more and more, as it advances, the 
most urgent intellectual needs of humanity, while 
the ancient philosophy remains barren; so that its 
fanciful explanations are more and more neglected, 
while the new philosophy obtains a perpetually firm- 
er hold on the public reason. Those who have re- 
mained faithful in their attachment to the theo- 
logical philosophy make no practical use of it in 
their daily life, and ground their predilection for it 
on its characteristic generality: so that when its 
antagonist shall have become systemized as fully as 
it is destined to be, the ancient philosophy will 
have lost the last attribute which has ever entitled 
it to social supremacy. 


THE METAPHYSICAL PERIOD 


We have now only to take a cursory survey of 
the intermediate state. | have pointed out more 
than once before, that any intermediate state can 
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be judged of only after a precise analysis of the 
two extremes. The present case is a remarkable il- 
lustration of this necessity; for if it is once admitted 
that the human mind must set out from the theo- 
logical state, and arrive certainly at the positive, 
we may easily understand how it must pass through 
the metaphysical, which has no other destination 
than to afford a transition from the one to the 
other. The bastard and mobile character of the 
metaphysical philosophy fits it for this office, as it 
reconciles, for a time, the radical opposition of the 
other two, adapting itself to the gradual decline of 
the one, and the preparatory rise of the other, so 
as to spare our dislike of abrupt change, and to 
afford us a transition almost imperceptible. The 
metaphysical philosophy takes possession of the 
speculative field after the theological has relin- 
quished it, and before the positive is ready for it: 
so that in each particular case, the dispute about the 
supremacy of any of the three philosophies is 
reduced to the mere question of opportuneness, 
judged by a rational examination of the develop- 
ment of the human mind. The method of modifica- 
tion consists in substituting gradually the entity for 
a deity when religious conceptions become so gen- 
eralized as to diminish perpetually the number of 
supernatural agents, as well as their active interven- 
tion, and at length arrive, professedly if not really, 
at rigorous unity. When supernatural action loses its 
original speciality, it consigns the immediate direc- 
tion of the phenomenon to a mysterious entity, at 
first emanating from itself, but to which daily 
custom trains the human mind to refer more and 
more exclusively the production of each event. This 
strange process has favored the withdrawal of su- 
pernatural causes, and the exclusive consideration 
of phenomena; that is, the decline of the theological 
and the rise of the positive spirit. Beyond this, the 
general character of this philosophy is that of the 
theological, of which it is only a modification, 
though the chief. It has an inferior intellectual con- 
sistency, and a much less intense social power; so 
that it is much better adapted for a critical function 
than for any real organization: and it is those very 
qualities which disable it for resistance to the 
growth of the positive spirit. On the one hand the 
increasing subtilty of metaphysical *speculations 
is for ever reducing their characteristic entities to 
mere abstract denominations of the corresponding 
phenomena, so as to render their own impotence 
ridiculous when they attempt explanations: a thing 
which would not have been possible, in an equal 
degree, with purely theological forms. On the other 
hand, its deficiency of organizing power, in con- 
sequence of its radical inconsistency, must prevent 
its maintaining any such political struggle as the- 
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ology maintained against the spread of positive so- 
cial philosophy. However, it obtains a respite by 
its own equivocal and mobile nature, which enables 
it to escape from rational discussion even more 
than the theological philosophy itself, while the 
positive spirit is as yet too imperfectly generalized 
to be able to attack the only substantial ground of 
their common authority,—the universality which 
they can boast, but which it has not. However this 
may be, we must admit the aptitude of metaphysics 
to sustain, provisionally, our speculative activity on 
all subjects till it can receive more substantial ali- 
ment; at the same time carrying us over from the 
theological régime farther and farther in the direc- 
tion of the positive. The same aptitude appears in 
its political action. Without overlooking the serious 
intellectual and moral dangers which distinguish 
the metaphysical philosophy, its transitional quality 
accounts to us for the universal ascendency which 
it has provisionally obtained among the most ad- 
vanced societies. which can not but have an instinc- 
tive sense of some indispensable office to be fulfilled 
by such a philosophy in the evolution of humanity. 
The irresistible necessity of this temporary phase 
is thus, on all grounds, as unquestionable as it 
could be prior to the direct analysis to which it 
will be subjected in the course of our historical 
review. 


COEXISTENCE OF THE THREE PERIODS 


During the whole of our survey of the sciences, 

I have endeavoured to keep in view the great fact 
that all the three states, theological, metaphysical, 
and positive, may and do exist at the same time in 
the same mind in regard to different sciences. I 
must once more recall this consideration, and insist 
upon it; because in the forgetfulness of it lies the 
only real objection that can be brought against the 
grand law of the three states. It must be steadily 
kept in view that the same mind may be in the 
positive state with regard to the most simple and 
general sciences; in the metaphysical with regard 
to the more complex and special; and in the theo- 
logical with regard to social science, which is so 
complex and special as to have hitherto taken no 
scientific form at all. Any apparent contradiction 
must certainly arise, even if it could be shown to 
exist, from the imperfection of our hierarchical ar- 
rangement, and not from the law of evolution itself. 
This once fully understood, the law itself becomes 
our guide in further investigation, as every proved 
theory does, by showing us by anticipation, what 
henomena to look for, and how to use those 
which arise: and it supplies the place of direct ex- 
ploration, when we have not the means of investiga- 
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tion. We shall find that by this law alone can the 
history of the human mind be rendered intelligible. 
Having convinced ourselves of its efficacy in regard 
to all other sciences, and in interpreting all that has 
yet come to pass in human history, we must adhere 
to it steadily, in analyzing the present, and in form- 
ing such anticipation of the future as sociology, 
being a real science, enables us to rely upon. 

To complete my long and difficult demonstra- 
tion, I have only now to show that material devel- 
opment, as a whole, must follow a course, not only 
analogous, but perfectly correspondent with that of 
intellectual development, which, as we have seen, 
governs every other. 


CORRESPONDING MATERIAL DEVELOPMENT 


All political investigation of a rational kind 
proves the primitive tendency of mankind, in a 
general way, to a military life; and to its final issue 
in an industrial life. No enlightened mind disputes 
the continuous decline of the military spirit, and 
the gradual ascendency of the industrial. We see 
now, under various forms, and more and more in- 
disputably, even in the very heart of armies, the 
repugnance of modern society to a military life. We 
see that compulsory recruiting becomes more and 
more necessary, and that there is less voluntary per- 
sistence in that mode of life. Notwithstanding the 
immense exceptional development of military ac- 
tivity which was occasioned by anomalous circum- 
stances at the beginning of the present century, our 
industrial and pacific instincts have returned to 
their regular course of expansion, so as to render us 
secure of the radical tranquillity of the civilized 
world, though the peace of Europe must often ap- 
pear to be endangered through the provisional de- 
ficiency of any systematic organization of inter- 
national relations; a cause which, though insufficient 
to produce war, keeps us in a state of frequent un- 
easiness. We need not then go over again the 
proof of the first and last terms of the evolution: 
which will be abundantly illustrated by the historical 
analysis that I shall offer. We have only to refer 
the facts of human experience to the essential laws 
of human nature, and the necessary conditions of 
social development:—a scientific procedure which 
has never yet been attempted. 


PRIMITIVE MILITARY LIFE 


As long as primitive Man was averse from all 
regular toil, the military life alone furnished a field 
for his sustained activity. Apart from cannibalism, 
it offered the simplest means of subsistence. How- 
ever deplorable the necessity, its universal preva- 
lence and continuous development, even after sub- 
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sistence might have been obtained by other means, 
proves that the military régime must have had 
some indispensable, though provisional office to 
fulfil in the progression of the race. It was indeed 
the only one under which human industry could 
make a beginning; in the same way that the scientific 
spirit could not have arisen without the protection 
of the religious. The industrial spirit supposed the 
existence of a considerable social development, such 
as could not have taken place till isolated families 
had been connected by the pursuits of war. The 
social, and yet more the political properties of 
military activity are, in their early stages, perfectly 
clear and decisive, and, in short, fully appropriate 
to the high civilizing function which they had to 
fulfil. It was thus that habits of regularity and dis- 
cipline were instituted, and the families of men 
were brought into association for warlike expedi- 
tions, or for their common defence. The objects of 
association could not possibly be more obvious or 
urgent, nor the elementary conditions of concur- 
rence more irresistible. In no other school could 
a primitive society learn order; as we may see at 
this day in the case of those types of ancient hu- 
manity,—the exceptional individuals who can not 
now be made amenable to industrial discipline. This 
ascendency of the military spirit was indispensable, 
not only to the original consolidation of political 
society, but yet more to its continuous extension, 
which could not otherwise have taken place but 
with excessive slowness; and such extension was, 
to a certain degree, indispensable to the final devel- 
opment of human industry. Thus, then, we find hu- 
manity involved in the same kind of vicious circle 
with regard to its temporal as we saw it to be 
with its spiritual progress; and in both cases an issue 
was afforded by the fortunate expansion of a pre- 
liminary tendency. In fact, the necessary basis of 
the military régime has everywhere been the in- 
dividual slavery of the producing class, by which 
warriors were allowed the full and free develop- 
ment of their activity. We shall see hereafter that the 
great social operation which was to be accom- 
plished, in due time, by the continuous progression 
of a military system, powerfully instituted and 
wisely carried out, must have failed in its earliest 
stages. We shall also see how this ancient slavery 
was the necessary preparation for the final preva- 
lence of the industrial life, by imposing on the 
majority of the race, irresistibly and exclusively, 
that toil to which Man is constitutionally averse, 
though an ultimate condition of laborious persever- 
ance was in store for all. To view the case with- 
out prejudice, we must transport ourselves to those 
primitive times, and not regard the slavery of that 
age with the just horror with which we view that of 
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modern times,—the colonial slavery of our day, 
which is truly a social monstrosity, existing as it 
does in the heart of an industrial period, subjecting 
the laborer to the capitalist in a manner equally 
degrading to both. The ancient slavery was of the 
producer to the warrior; and it tended to develop 
their respective energies, so as to occasion their 
final concurrence in the same social progression. 


THE MILITARY REGIME PROVISIONAL 


Necessary as this military régime was, it was 
not the less merely provisional. While industrial 
activity has the fine quality of bearing the most 
energetic extension among all individuals and na- 
tions without making the rise of the one irrecon- 
cilable with that of the other, it is evident that the 
exaltation of the military life among any consider- 
able portion of the race must occasion the restriction 
of all the rest; this being, in fact, the proper func- 
tion of the régime in regard to the whole field of 
civilization. Thus, while the industrial period com- 
prehends the whole term of human progress under 
natural laws—that is, the whole future that we can 
conceive of—the military period could last no 
longer than the formation of those preparatory con- 
ditions which it was its function to create. This end 
was attained when the chief part of the civilized 
world was at length united under the same rule; 
that is, in regard to Europe, when Rome had com- 
pleted its conquests. From that time forward, mili- 
tary activity had neither object nor aliment; and 
from that time forward, therefore, it declined, so as 
no longer to disguise that gradual rise of the indus- 
trial spirit, which had been preparing during the 
interval. But, notwithstanding this connection, the 
industrial state was so radically different from the 
military as to require an intermediate term; and in 
the same way that, in the spiritual evolution, an in- 
termediate term was required between the theo- 
logical and the positive spirit. In both cases, the 
middle phase was fluctuating and equivocal. We 
shall see hereafter that, in the temporal case, it con- 
sisted, first, in a substitution of a defensive for an 
offensive military organization, and afterward in 
an involuntary general subordination, more and 
more marked, of the military spirit to the instinct 
of production. This transitory phase being the one 
in which we live, its proper nature, vague as it 
is, can be estimated by direct intuition. 

Such is the temporal evolution, briefly surveyed 
in its three periods. No philosophical mind can help 
being struck by the analogy between this indispu- 
table progression and our primary law of succession 
of the three states of the human mind. But our so- 
ciological demonstration requires that we should 
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establish the connection between them by exhibit- 
ing the natural affinity which has always existed, 
first between the theological and the military spirit, 
and afterward between the scientific and the indus- 
trial; and, consequently, between the two transient 
functions of the metaphysicians and the legists. This 
elucidation will impart the last degree of precision 
and consistency to my demonstration, and will thus 
establish it as the rational basis of the entire his- 
torical analysis which will follow. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN THE THEORETICAL 
AND MILITARY REGIME 


The occasional rivalry between the theological 
power and the military, which history presents, has 
sometimes their radical affinity, even the eyes of 
philosophers. But, if we consider, there can be no 
real rivalry but among the different elements of 
the same political system, in consequence of that 
spontaneous emulation which, in all cases of hu- 
man concurrence, must become more earnest and 
extensive as the end is more important and indirect, 
and therefore the means more distinct and in- 
dependent, without the participation, voluntary or 
instinctive, being thereby prevented. When two 
powers, equally energetic, rise, increase, and de- 
cline together, notwithstanding the difference of 
their natures, we may be assured that they belong 
to the same régime, whatever may be their habitual 
conflicts. Conflict indicates radical incompatibility 
only when it takes place between two elements em- 
ployed in analogous functions, and when the grad- 
ual growth of the one coincides with the continuous 
decline of the other. As to the present case, it is 
evident that, in any political system, there must 
be an incessant rivalry between the speculative and 
the active powers, which, through the imperfection 
of our nature, must often be inclined to ignore their 
necessary co-ordination, and to disdain the general 
limits of their reciprocal attributes. Notwithstand- 
ing the social affinity between science and industry, 
we must look for similar conflict between them 
hereafter, in proportion to the political ascendency 
which they will obtain together. We see signs of 
it already in the intellectual and moral antipathy of 
Science to the natural inferiority of these labors 
of Industry which yet are the means of wealth, and 
in the instinctive repugnance of Industry to the 
abstraction which characterizes Science, and to 
the just pride by which it is animated. 

Having despatched these objections, we may 
now contemplate the strong bond which united the 
theological and military powers, and which has in 
all ages been felt and honored by all enlighiened 


men who have borne a part in either, notwithstand- 
ing the passions of political rivalry. It is plain that 
no military system could arise and endure without 
the countenance of the theological spirit, which 
must secure for it the complete and permanent sub- 
ordination essential to its existence. Each period 
imposes equal exigencies of this sort in its special 
manner, At the outset, when the narrowness and 
nearness of the aim required a less absolute submis- 
sion of mind, social ties were so weak that nothing 
could have been done but for the religious authority 
with which military chiefs were naturally invested. 
In more advanced times the end became so vast and 
remote, and the participation so indirect, that even 
long habits of discipline would not have secured 
the necessary co-operation without the aid of theo- 
logical convictions occasioning blind and invol- 
untary confidence in military superiors. It was in 
very ancient times that the military spirit had its 
great social function to fulfil; and it was in those 
ancient times that the two powers were usually 
found concentrated in the same chiefs. We must 
observe also that it was not every spiritual authority 
whatever that would have sufficiently suited the 
foundation and consolidation of military govern- 
ment, which, from its nature, required the concur- 
rence of the theological philosophy, and no other: 
for instance, though natural philosophy has ren- 
dered eminent service in modern times to the art of 
war, the scientific spirit, which encourages habits 
of rational discussion, is radically incompatible 
with the military spirit; and we know that the sub- 
jection of their art to the principles of science has 
always been bitterly deplored by the most distin- 
guished soldiers, on the introduction of every 
change, as a token of the decline of the military 
system. On this ground, then, the affinity of tem- 
poral military powers for spiritual theological 
powers is sufficiently accounted for. At the first 
glance we might suppose the converse relation to 
be less indispensable, since purely theocratic socie- 
ties have existed, while an exclusively military one 
has never been known. But a closer examination 
will always show the necessity of the military sys- 
tem to consolidate, and yet more to extend, the 
theological authority, developed in this way by a 
continual political application, as the sacerdotal in- 
stinct has always been well aware. We shall see 
again that the theological spirit is as hostile to the 
expansion of industry as the military. Thus the two 
elements of the primitive political system have not 
only a radical affinity, but common antipathies and 
sympathies, as well as general interests; and it must 
be needless to enlarge further in this place on the 
sociological principle of the concurrence of these 
powers, which my historical analysis will present 
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as constantly engaged in consolidating and correct- 
ing each other. 


AFFINITY BETWEEN THE POSITIVE 
AND THE INDUSTRIAL SPIRIT 


The latest case of political dualism is even more 
unquestionable than the earliest, and we are favor- 
ably circumstanced for observing it—the two ele- 
ments not having yet attained their definite as- 
cendency, though their social development is suf- 
ficiently marked. When the time arrives for their 
political rivalry, it may be more difficult than now 
to exhibit that resemblance in origin and destina- 
tion, and that conformity of principles and interests, 
which could not be seriously disputed as long as 
their common struggle against the old political sys- 
tem acts as a restraint upon their divergencies. The 
most remarkable feature that we have to contem- 
plate in their case is the aid which each renders to 
the political triumph of the other, by seconding its 
own efforts against its chief antagonist. I have al- 
ready noticed, in another connection, the secret in- 
compatibility between the scientific spirit and the 
military. There is the same hostility between the 
industrial spirit, when sufficiently developed, and 
the theological. The most zealous advocates of the 
old régime are very far removed from the old reli- 
gious point of view; but we can transport ourselves 
to it for a moment, and see how the voluntary 
modification of phenomena by the rules of human 
wisdom must thence appear as impious as the ra- 
tional prevision of them, as both suppose invariable 
laws, finally irreconcilable with all arbitrary will. 
According to the rigorous though barbarous logic 
of the least-civilized nations, all human interven- 
tion to improve the economy of nature is an in- 
jurious attack upon providential government. There 
is no doubt, in fact, that a strong preponderance of 
the religious spirit benumbs the industrial, by the 
exaggerated feelings of a stupid optimism, as has 
been abundantly clear on many decisive occasions. 
That this disastrous effect has not been more fatal is 
owing to priestly sagacity, which has so managed 
this dangerous power as to educe its civilizing in- 
fluence, while neutralizing its injurious action by 
constant and vigilant effort, in a way which I shall 
presently exhibit. We can not, then, overlook the 
political influence by which the gradual expansion 
of human industry must aid the progressive as- 
cendency of the scientific spirit, in its antagonism 
to the religious; to say nothing of the daily stimulus 
which industry and science impart to each other, 
when once strong enough for mutual action. Thus 
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far their office has chiefly been to substitute them- 
selves for the ancient political powers which are 
yielding up their social influence; and our attention 
is necessarily drawn chiefly to the aid they have 
afforded to each other in this operation. But it is 
easy to perceive what force and what efficacy must 
reside in their connection, when it shall have as- 
sumed the organic character, in which it is at present 
deficient, and shall proceed to the final reorganiza- 
tion of modern society. 


Now that we have examined the two extreme 
states, the intermediate dualism requires little no- 
tice. The interconnection of the convergent pow- 
ers, spiritual and temporal, which constitutes the 
transitory régime, is a necessary consequence of all 
that we have been observing. Indeed, we need but 
look at the labors of metaphysicians and legists to 
see what their affinity is, amidst their rivalries; an 
affinity which stakes the philosophical ascendency 
of the one class on the political preponderance of 
the other. We may, then, regard as now complete 
the necessary explanation required by our funda- 
mental law of human evolution, in order to its direct 
application to the study of this great phenomenon. 
That study will be guided by the consideration of 
the three dualisms which I have established as the 
only basis of sound historical philosophy. It is 
worth noticing the conformity of this law of suc- 
cession, at once intellectual and material, social and 
political, with the historical order which popular 
reason has instinctively established by distinguish- 
ing the ancient and the modern world, separated 
and reunited by the Middle Ages. The sociological 
law which I have propounded may be found to have 
for its destination to take up a vague empirical no- 
tion, hitherto barren, and render it rational and 
prolific. I hail this spontaneous coincidence, as giv- 
ing a sanction to my speculative labors; and I claim 
this confirmation, in virtue of that great aphorism 
of positive philosophy which I have quoted so often, 
which enjoins upon all sound scientific theories to 
start from a point sufficiently accordant with the 
spontaneous indications of popular reason, of which 
true science is simply a special prolongation. 

The series of views of social dynamics sketched 
out in this chapter has established the fundamental 
law of human development, and therefore the bases 
of historical philosophy. We had before ascertained 
the spirit and method of that philosophy; and we 
may now therefore proceed to apply this great so- 
ciological conception to the analysis of the history 
of mankind. 
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2. On the Style-Patterns of Culture 


BY OSWALD SPENGLER 


THAT which is expressed by the soul of the 
West in its extraordinary wealth of media—words, 
tones, colours, pictorial perspectives, philosophical 
systems, legends, the spaciousness of Gothic cathe- 
drals and the formule of functions—namely its 
world-feeling, is expressed by the soul of Old Egypt 
(which was remote from all ambitions towards 
theory and literariness) almost exclusively by the 
immediate language of Stone. Instead of spinning 
word-subtleties around its form of extension, its 
“space” and its “time,” instead of forming hypoth- 
eses and number-systems and dogmas, it set up 
its huge symbols in the landscape of the Nile in 
all silence. Stone is the great emblem of the Time- 
less-Become; space and death seem bound up in 
it. “Men have built for the dead,” says Bachofen in 
his autobiography, “before they have built for the 
living, and even as a perishable wooden structure 
suffices for the span of time that is given to the liv- 
ing, so the housing of the dead for ever demands 
the solid stone of the earth. The oldest cult is as- 
sociated with the stone that marks the place of 
burial, the oldest temple-building with the tomb- 
structure, the origins of art and decoration with the 
grave-ornament. Symbol has created itself in the 
graves. That which is thought and felt and silently 
prayed at the grave-side can be expressed by no 
word, but only hinted by the boding symbol that 
stands in unchanging grave repose.” The dead strive 
no more. They are no more Time, but only Space— 
something that stays (if indeed it stays at all) but 
does not ripen towards a Future; and hence it is 
stone, the abiding stone, that expresses how the 
dead is mirrored in the waking consciousness of the 
living. The Faustian soul looks for an immortality 
to follow the bodily end, a sort of marriage with 
endless space, and it disembodies the stone in its 
Gothic thrust-system (contemporary, we may note, 
with the “consecutives” in Church music’) till at 
last nothing remained visible but the indwelling 


Reprinted from Oswald Spengler, The Decline of the 
West, trans. Charles F. Atkinson (New York: Alfred A. 
Knopf, 1929), I, 188-207, 214-16, by permission of Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., and George Allen & Unwin Ltd. 

1. This refers to the diaphonic chant of Church music 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. The form of this 
chant is supposed to have been an accompaniment of the 
“plain chant” by voices moving parallel to it at a fourth, 
fifth, or octave.—Tr. 


depth- and height-energy of this self-extension. The 
Apollinian soul would have its dead burned, would 
see them annihilated, and so it remained averse 
from stone building throughout the early period of 
its Culture. The Egyptian soul saw itself as moving 
down a narrow and inexorably-prescribed life-path 
to come at the end before the judges of the dead 
(“Book of the Dead,” cap. 125). That was its 
Destiny-idea. The Egyptian’s existence is that of the 
traveller who follows one unchanging direction, 
and the whole form-language of his Culture is a 
translation into the sensible of this one theme. And 
as we have taken endless space as the prime symbol 
of the North and body as that of the Classical, so we 
may take the word way as most intelligibly ex- 
pressing that of the Egyptians. Strangely, and for 
Western thought almost incomprehensibly, the one 
element in extension that they emphasize is that of 
direction in depth. The tomb-temples of the Old 
Kingdom and especially the mighty pyramid- 
temples of the Fourth Dynasty represent, not a pur- 
posed organization of space such as we find in the 
mosque and the cathedral, but a rhythmically or- 
dered sequence of spaces. The sacred way leads 
from the gate-building on the Nile through pas- 
sages, halls, arcaded courts and pillared rooms that 
grow ever narrower and narrower, to the chamber 
of the dead, and similarly the Sun-temples of the 
Fifth Dynasty are not “buildings” but a path en- 
closed by mighty masonry. The reliefs and the paint- 
ings appear always as rows which with an impres- 
sive compulsion lead the beholder in a definite di- 
rection. The ram and sphinx avenues of the New 
Empire have the same object. For the Egyptian, the 
depth-experience which governed his world-form 
was so emphatically directional that he compre- 
hended space more or less as a continuous process 
of actualization. There is nothing rigid about dis- 
tance as expressed here. The man must move, and 
so become himself a symbol of life, in order to 
enter into relation with the stone part of the sym- 
bolism. “Way” signifies both Destiny and third 
dimension. The grand wall-surfaces, reliefs, colon- 
nades past which he moves are “length and 
breadth”; that is, mere perceptions of the senses, 
and it is the forward-driving life that extends 
them into “world.” Thus the Egyptian experienced 
space, we may say, in and by the processional march 
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along its distinct elements, whereas the Greek who 
sacrificed outside the temple did not feel it and the 
man of our Gothic centuries praying in the cathe- 
dral let himself be immersed in the quiet infinity of 
it. And consequently the art of these Egyptians 
must aim at plane effects and nothing else, even 
when it is making use of solid means. For the 
Egyptian, the pyramid over the king’s tomb is a 
triangle, a huge, powerfully expressive plane that, 
Whatever be the direction from which one ap- 
proaches, closes off the “way” and commands the 
landscape. For him, the columns of the inner pas- 
sages and courts, with their dark backgrounds, their 
dense array and their profusion of adornments, 
appear entirely as vertical strips which rhythmically 
accompany the march of the priests. Relief-work 
is—in utter contrast to the Classical—carefully re- 
stricted in one plane; in the course of development 
dated by the Third to the Fifth dynasties it dimin- 
ishes from the thickness of a finger to that of a 
sheet of paper, and finally it is sunk in the plane. 
The dominance of the horizontal, the vertical and 
the right angle, and the avoidance of all foreshort- 
ening support the two-dimensional principle and 
serve to insulate this directional depth-experience 
which coincides with the way and the grave at its 
end. It is an art that admits of no deviation for the 
relief of the tense soul. 

Is not this an expression in the noblest language 
that it is possible to conceive of what all our space- 
theories would like to put into words? Is it not a 
metaphysic in stone by the side of which the written 
metaphysics of Kant seems but a helpless stam- 
mering? 

There is, however, another Culture that, different 
as it most fundamentally is from the Egyptian, yet 
found a closely-related prime symbol. This is the 
Chinese, with its intensely directional principle of 
the Tao. But whereas the Egyptian treads to the 
end a way that is prescribed for him. with an in- 
exorable necessity, the Chinaman wanders through 
his world; consequently, he is conducted to his god 
or his ancestral tomb not by ravines of stone, be- 
tween faultless smooth walls, but by friendly Nature 
herself. Nowhere else has the landscape become so 
genuinely the material of the architecture. “Here, 
on religious foundations, there has been developed 
a grand lawfulness and unity common to all build- 
ing, which, combined with the strict maintenance 
of a north-south general axis, always holds together 
gate-buildings, side-buildings, courts and halls in 
the same homogeneous plan, and has led finally to 
so grandiose a planning and such a command over 
ground and space that one is quite justified in say- 
ing that the artist builds and reckons with the land- 
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scape itself.”? The temple is not a self-contained 
building but a lay-out, in which hills, water, trees, 
flowers, and stones in definite forms and dispositions 
are just as important as gates, walls, bridges and 
houses. This Culture is the only one in which the 
art of gardening is a grand religious art. There are 
gardens that are reflections of particular Buddhist 
sects. It is the architecture of the landscape, and 
only that, which explains the architecture of the 
buildings, with their flat extension and the emphasis 
laid on the roof as the really expressive element. 
And just as the devious ways through doors, over 
bridges, round hills and walls lead at last to the end, 
so the paintings take the beholder from detail to 
detail whereas Egyptian relief masterfully points 
him in the one set direction. “The whole picture is 
not to be taken at once. Sequence in time presup- 
poses a sequence of space-elements through which 
the eye is to wander from one to the next.”* Whereas 
the Egyptian architecture dominates the landscape, 
the Chinese espouses it. But in both cases it is di- 
rection in depth that maintains the becoming of 
space as a continuously-present experience. 


All art is expression-language. Moreover, in its 
very earliest essays—which extend far back into the 
animal world—it is that of one active existence 
speaking for itself only, and it is unconscious of 
witnesses even though in the absence of such the 
impulse to expression would not come to utterance. 
Even in quite “late” conditions we often see, instead 
of the combination of artist and spectator, a crowd 
of art-makers who al] dance or mime or sing. The 
idea of the “Chorus” as sum total of persons present 
has never entirely vanished from art-history. It is 
only the higher art that becomes decisively an art 
“before witnesses” and especially (as Nietzsche 
somewhere remarks) before God as the supreme 
witness.’ 


2. O. Fischer, Chinesische Landmalerei (1921), p. 24. 
What makes Chinese—as also Indian—art so difficult a 
study for us ts the fact that all works of the early periods 
(namely, those of the Hwangho region from 1300 to 800 
B.c. and of pre-Buddhist India) have vanished without a 
trace. But that which we now call ‘Chinese art’ corre- 
sponds, say, to the art of Egypt from the Twentieth Dy- 
nasty onward, and the great schools of paiftting find their 
parallel in the sculpture schools of the Saite and Ptolemaic 
periods, in which an antiquarian preciosity takes the place 
of the living inward development that is no longer there. 
Thus from the examples of Egypt we are able to tell how 
far it is permissible to argue backwards to conclusions 
about the art of Chou and Vedic times. 

Be Glaser, vOps Cian peas. 

4. The monologue-art of very lonely natures is also in 
reality a conversation with self in the second person. But 
it is only in the intellectuality of the megalopolitan stages 
that the impulse to express is overcome by the impulse to 
communicate which gives rise to that tendencious art that 
seeks to instruct or convert or prove views of a volitico- 
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This expression is either ornament or imitation. 
Both are higher possibilities and their polarity to 
one another is hardly perceptible in the beginnings. 
Of the two, imitation is definitely the earlier and 
the closer to the producing race. Imitation is the 
outcome of a physiognomic idea of a second per- 
son with whom (or which) the first is involuntarily 
induced into resonance of vital rhythm (mitsch- 
Wingen in Lebenstakte); whereas ornament evi- 
dences an ego conscious of its own specific char- 
acter. The former is widely spread in the animal 
world, the latter almost peculiar to man. 

Imitation is born of the secret rhythm of all 
things cosmic. For the waking being the One ap- 
pears as discrete and extended; there is a Here and 
a There, a Proper and an Alien something, a Micro- 
cosm and a Macrocosm that are polar to one an- 
other in the sense-life, and what the rhythm of 
imitation does is to bridge this dichotomy. Every 
religion is an effort of the waking soul to reach the 
powers of the world-around. And so too is Imita- 
tion, which in its most devoted moments is wholly 
religious, for it consists in an identity of inner ac- 
tivity between the soul and body “here” and the 
world-around “there” which, vibrating as one, be- 
come one. As a bird poises itself in the storm or a 
float gives to the swaying waves, so our limbs take 
up an irresistible beat at the sound of march-music. 
Not less contagious is the imitation of another’s 
bearing and movements, wherein children in par- 
ticular excel. It reaches the superlative when we 
“Jet ourselves go” in the common song or parade- 
march or dance that creates out of many units one 
unit of feeling and expression, a “we.” But a “suc- 
cessful” picture of a man or a landscape is also the 
outcome of a felt harmony of the pictorial motion 
with the secret swing and sway of the living op- 
posite; and it is this actualizing of physiognomic 
rhythm that requires the executant to be an adept 
who can reveal the idea, the soul, of the alien in the 
play of its surface. In certain unreserved moments 
we are all adepts of this sort, and in such moments, 
as we follow in an imperceptible rhythm the music 
and the play of facial expression, we suddenly look 
over the precipice and see great secrets. The aim 
of all imitation is effective simulation; this means 
effective assimilation of ourselves into an alien 
something—such a transposition and transubstan- 
tiation that the One lives henceforth in the Other 
that it describes or depicts—and it is able to awaken 
an intense feeling of unison over all the range from 
silent absorption and acquiescence to the most 
abandoned laughter and down into the last depths 


social or moral character, and provokes the antagonistic 
formula of “Art for Art’s sake”—which is itself rather a 
view than a discipline, though it does at least serve to recall 
the primitive significance of artistic expression. 
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of the erotic, a unison which is inseparable from 
creative activity. In this wise arose the popular 
circling-dances (for instance, the Bavarian Schuh- 
plattler was originally imitated from the courtship 
of the woodcocks) but this too is what Vasari 
means when he praises Cimabue and Giotto as 
the first who returned to the imitation of ‘Na- 
ture’”—the Nature, that is, of springtime men, of 
which Meister Eckart said: “God flows out in all 
creatures, and therefore all created is God.” That 
which in this world-around presents itself to our 
contemplation—and therefore contains meaning 
for our feelings—as movement, we render by move- 
ment. Hence all imitation is in the broadest sense 
dramatic; drama is presented in the movement of 
the brush-stroke or the chisel, the melodic curve 
of the song, the tone of the recitation, the line of 
poetry, the description, the dance. But everything 
that we experience with and in seeings and hear- 
ings is always an alien soul to which we are uniting 
ourselves. It is only at the stage of the Megalopolis 
that art, reasoned to pieces and de-spiritualized, goes 
over to naturalism as that term is understood nowa- 
days, viz., imitation of the charm of visible appear- 
ances, of the stock of sensible characters that are 
capable of being scientifically fixed. 

Ornament detaches itself now from Imitation as 
something which does not follow the stream of life 
but rigidly faces it. Instead of physiognomic traits 
overheard in the alien being, we have established 
motives, symbols, which are impressed upon it. The 
intention is no longer to pretend but to conjure. The 
“I” overwhelms the “Thou.” Imitation is only a 
speaking with means that are born of the moment 
and unreproduceable—but Ornament employs a 
language emancipated from the speaking, a stock 
of forms that possesses duration and is not at the 
mercy of the individual. 

Only the living can be imitated, and it can be 
imitated only in movements, for it is through these 
that it reveals itself to the senses of artists and spec- 
tators. To that extent, imitation belongs to Time and 
Direction. All the dancing and drawing and describ- 
ing and portraying for eye and ear is irrevocably “‘di- 
rectional,” and hence the highest possibilities of Imi- 
tation lie in the copying of a destiny, be it in tones, 
verses, picture or stage-scene.” Ornament, on the 


5. Imitation, being life, is past in the very moment of 
accomplishment. The curtain falls, and it passes either 
into oblivion or, if the product is a durable artifact, into 
art-history. Of the songs and dances of old Cultures noth- 
ing remains, of their pictures and poems little. And even 
this little contains, substantially, only the ornamental side 
of the original imitation. Of a grand drama there remains 
only the text, not the image and the sound; of a poem 
only the words, not the recital; and of all their music the 
notes at most, not the tone-colours of the instruments. The 
essential is irrevocably gone, and every ‘‘reproduction” is 
in reality something new and different. 
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contrary, is something taken away from Time: it is 
pure extension, settled and stable. Whereas an 
imitation expresses something by accomplishing it- 
self, ornament can only do so by presenting itself to 
the senses as a finished thing. It is Being as such, 
wholly independent of origin. Every imitation pos- 
sesses beginning and end, while an ornament pos- 
sesses only duration, and therefore we can only 
imitate the destiny of an individual (for instance, 
Antigone or Desdemona), while by an ornament or 
symbol only the generalized destiny-idea itself can 
be represented (as, for example, that of the Classical 
world by the Doric column). And the former pre- 
supposes a talent, while the latter calls for an acquir- 
able knowledge as well. 

All strict arts have their grammar and syntax of 
form-language, with rules and laws, inward logic 
and tradition. This is true not merely for the Doric 
cabin-temple and Gothic cottage-cathedral, for the 
carving-schools of Egypt and Athens and the cathe- 
dral plastic of northern France, for the painting- 
schools of the Classical world and those of Holland 
and the Rhine and Florence, but also for the fixed 
rules of the Skalds and Minnesanger which were 
learned and practised as a craft (and dealt not 
merely with sentence and metre but also with ges- 
ture and the choice of imagery*), for the narration- 
technique of the Vedic, Homeric and Celto-Ger- 
manic Epos, for the composition and delivery of 
the Gothic sermon (both vernacular and Latin), and 
for the orators’ prose in the Classical, and for the 
rules of French drama. In the ornamentation of an 
art-work is reflected the inviolable causality of the 
macrocosm as the man of the particular kind sees 
and comprehends it. Both have system. Each is 
penetrated with the religious side of life—fear and 
love. A genuine symbol can instil fear or can set free 
from fear; the “right” emancipates and the “wrong” 
hurts and depresses. The imitative side of the arts, 
on the contrary, stands closer to the real race-feel- 
ings of hate and love, out of which arises the opposi- 
tion of ugly and beautiful. This is in relation only 
with the living, of which the inner rhythm repels us 
or draws us into phase with it, whether it be that 
of the sunset-cloud or that of the tense breath of the 
machine. An imitation is beautiful, an ornament 
significant, and therein lies the difference between 
direction and extension, organic and inorganic logic, 
life and death. That which we think beautiful is 
“worth copying.” Easily it swings with us and draws 
us on to imitate, to join in the singing, to repeat. Our 
hearts beat higher, our limbs twitch, and we are 
stirred till our spirits overflow. But as it belongs to 


6. K. Burdach, Deutsche Renaissance, p. 11. The pic- 
torial art of the Gothic period also has its strict typism 
and symbolism. 
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Time, it,“‘has its time.” A symbol endures, but every- 
thing beautiful vanishes with the life-pulsation of 
the man, the class, the people or the race that feels 
it as a specific beauty in the general cosmic rhythm.” 
The “beauty” that Classical sculpture and poetry 
contained for Classical eyes is something different 
from the beauty that they contain for ours—some- 
thing extinguished irrecoverably with the Classical 
soul—while what we regard as beautiful in it is 
something that only exists for us. Not only is that 
which is beautiful for one kind of man neutral or 
ugly for another—e.g., the whole of our music for 
the Chinese, or Mexican sculpture for us. For one 
and the same life the accustomed, the habitual, 
owing to the very fact of its possessing duration, 
cannot possess beauty. 

And now for the first time we can see the opposi- 
tion between these two sides of every art in all its 
depth. Imitation spiritualizes and quickens, orna- 
ment enchants and kills. The one becomes, the 
other is. And therefore the one is allied to love and, 
above all—in songs and riot and dance—to the 
sexual love, which turns existence to face the future; 
and the other to care of the past, to recollection® and 
to the funerary. The beautiful is longingly pursued, 
the significant instils dread, and there is no deeper 
contrast than that between the house of the living 
and the house of the dead. The peasant’s cottage 
and its derivative the country noble’s hall, the fenced 
town and the castle are mansions of life, uncon- 
scious expressions of circling blood, that no art 
produced and no art can alter. The idea of the 
family appears in the plan of the protohouse, the 
inner form of the stock in the plan of its villages— 
which after many a century and many a change of 
occupation still show what race it was that founded 
them’—the life of a nation and its social ordering 
in the plan (not the elevation or silhouette) of the 
city. On the other hand, Ornamentation of the high 
order develops itself on the stiff symbols of death, 
the urn, the sarcophagus, the stele and the temple of 
the dead, and beyond these in gods’ temples and 
cathedrals which are Ornament through and 
through, not the expressions of a race but the lan- 
guage of a world-view. They are pure art through 
and through—just what the castle an¢ the cottage 
are not. ’ 


7. The translation is so far a paraphrase here that it is 
desirable to reproduce the German original. “Alles Schéne 
vergeht mit dem Lebenspulsschlag (dessen) der es aus 
dem kosmischen Takt heraus als solches empfindet.” 

8. Hence the ornamental character of script. 

3. E.g., the Slavonic round-villages and Teutonic street- 
villages east of the Elbe. Similarly, conclusions can be 
drawn as to many of the events of the Homeric age from 
the distribution of round and rectangular buildings in an- 
cient Italy. ‘ 
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For cottage and castle are buildings in which art, 
and, specifically, imitative art, is made and done, 
the home of Vedic, Homeric and Germanic epos, of 
the songs of heroes, the dance of boors and that of 
lords and ladies, of the minstrel’s lay. The cathe- 
dral, on the other hand, is art, and, moreover, the 
only art by which nothing is imitated; it alone is 
pure tension of persistent forms, pure three-dimen- 
sional logic that expresses itself in edges and sur- 
faces and volumes. But the art of villages and 
castles is derived from the inclinations of the mo- 
ment, from the laughter and high spirit of feasts 
and games, and to such a degree is it dependent on 
Time, so much is it a thing of occasion, that the 
troubadour obtains his very name from finding, 
while Improvisation—as we see in the Tzigane 
music to-day—is nothing but race manifesting itself 
to alien senses under the influence of the hour. To 
this free creative power all spiritual art opposes the 
strict school in which the individual—in the hymn 
as in the work of building and carving—is the serv- 
ant of a logic of timeless forms, and so in all Cul- 
tures the seat of its style-history is in its early cult 
architecture. In the castle it is the life and not the 
structure that possesses style. In the town the plan 
is an image of the destinies of a people, whereas 
the silhouette of emergent spires and cupolas tells of 
the logic in the builders’ world-picture, of the “‘first 
and last things” of their universe. 

In the architecture of the living, stone serves a 
worldly purpose, but in the architecture of the cult 
it is a symbol. Nothing has injured the history of the 
great architectures so much as the fact that it has 
been regarded as the history of architectural tech- 
niques instead of as that of architectural ideas which 
took their technical expression-means as and where 
they found them. It has been just the same with the 
history of musical instruments, which also were 
developed on a foundation of tone-language. 
Whether the groin and the flying buttress and the 
squinch-cupola were imagined specially for the 
great architectures or were expedients that lay more 
or less ready to hand and were taken into use, is for 
art-history a matter of as little importance as the 
question of whether, technically, stringed instru- 
ments originated in Arabia or in Celtic Britain. It 
may be that the Doric column was, as a matter of 
workmanship, borrowed from the Egyptian temples 
of the New Empire, or the late-Roman domical con- 
struction from the Etruscans, or the Florentine court 
from the North-African Moors. Nevertheless the 
Doric peripteros, the Pantheon, and the Palazzo 
Farnese belong to wholly different worlds—they 
subserve the artistic expression of the pr ime-symbol 
in three different Cultures. 
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In every springtime, consequently, there are two 
definitely ornamental and non-imitative arts, that of 
building and that of decoration. In the longing and 
pregnant centuries before it, elemental expression 
belongs exclusively to Ornamentation in the narrow 
sense. The Carolingian period is represented only by 
its ornament, as its architecture, for want of the 
Idea, stands between the styles. And similarly, as a 
matter of art-history, it is immaterial that no build- 
ings of the Mycenzan age have survived.” But with 
the dawn of the great Culture, architecture as orna- 
ment comes into being suddenly and with such a 
force of expression that for a century mere decora- 
tion-as-such shrinks away from it in awe. The 
spaces, surfaces and edges of stone speak alone. 
The tomb of Chephren is the culmination of 
mathematical simplicity—everywhere right angles, 
squares and rectangular pillars, nowhere adornment, 
inscription or desinence—and it is only after some 
generations have passed that Relief ventures to in- 
fringe the solemn magic of those spaces and the 
strain begins to be eased. And the noble Roman- 
esque of Westphalia-Saxony (Hildesheim, Gern- 
rode, Paulinzella, Paderborn), of Southern France 
and of the Normans (Norwich and Peterborough) 
managed to render the whole sense of the world with 
indescribable power and dignity in one line, one 
capital, one arch. 

When the form-world of the springtime is at its 
highest, and not before, the ordained relation is 
that architecture is lord and ornament is vassal. And 
the word “ornament” is to be taken here in the 
widest possible sense. Even conventionally, it covers 
the Classical unit-motive with its quiet poised sym- 
metry or meander supplement, the spun surface of 
arabesque and the not dissimilar surface-patterning 
of Mayan art, and the “Thunder-pattern’™ and 
others of the early Chéu period which prove once 
again the landscape basis of the old Chinese archi- 
tecture without a doubt. But the warrior figures of 
Dipylon vases are also conceived in the spirit of 
ornament, and so, in a far higher degree still, are 
the statuary groups of Gothic cathedrals. “The fig- 
ures were composed pillarwise from the spectator, 
the figures of the pillar being, with reference to the 
spectator, ranked upon one another like rhythmic 
figures in a symphony that soars heavenward and 
and expands its sounds in every direction.”” And 
besides draperies, gestures, and figure-types, even 


10. The same applies to the architecture of Thinite Egypt 
and to the Seleucid-Persian sun and fire temples of the 
pre-Christian area. 

11. The combination of scrolls and ‘‘Greek keys” with 
the Dragon or other emblem of storm-power.—Tr. 

12. Dvorak, Idealismus und Naturalismus in der got. 
Skulptur u. Malerei (Hist. Zeitschrift, 1918, pp. 44 et seq.). 
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the structure of the hymn-strophe and the parallel 
motion of the parts in church music are ornament 
in the service of the all-ruling architectural idea.” 
The spell of the great Ornamentation remains un- 
broken till in the beginning of a “late” period archi- 
tecture falls into a group of civic and worldly special 
arts that unceasingly devote themselves to pleasing 
and clever imitation and become ipso facto personal. 
To Imitation and Ornament the same applies that 
has been said already of time and space. Time gives 
birth to space, but space gives death to time. In the 
beginning, rigid symbolism had petrified everything 
alive; the Gothic statue was not permitted to be a 
living body, but was simply a set of lines disposed 
in human form. But now Ornament loses all its 
sacred rigour and becomes more and more deco- 
ration for the architectural setting of a polite and 
mannered life. It was purely as this, namely as a 
beautifying element, that Renaissance taste was 
adopted by the courtly and patrician world of the 
North (and by it alone!). Ornament meant some- 
thing quite different in the Egyptian Old Kingdom 
from what it meant in the Middle; in the geometric 
period from what it meant in the Hellenistic; at the 
end of the 12th Century from what it meant at the 
end of Louis XIV’s reign. And architecture too be- 
comes pictorial and makes music, and its forms seem 
always to be trying to imitate something in the pic- 
ture of the world-around. From the Ionic capital we 
proceed to the Corinthian, and from Vignola 
through Bernini to the Rococo. 

At the last, when Civilization sets in, true orna- 
ment and, with it, great art as a whole are extin- 
guished. The transition consists—in every Cul- 
ture—in Classicism and Romanticism of one sort 
or another, the former being a sentimental regard 
for an Ornamentation (rules, laws, types) that has 
long been archaic and soulless, and the latter a 
sentimental Imitation, not of life, but of an older 
Imitation. In the place of architectural style we find 
architectural taste. Methods of painting and man- 
nerisms of writing, old forms and new, home and 
foreign, come and go with the fashion. The inward 


13. And, finally, ornament in the highest sense includes 
script, and with it, the Book, which is the true associate of 
the cult-building, and as an art-work always appears and 
disappears with it. (See Vol. II, pp. 182 et seq., pp. 298 et 
seq.) In writing, it is understanding as distinct from in- 
tuition that attains to form: it is not essences that those 
signs symbolize but notions abstracted therefrom by words, 
and as for the speech-habituated human intellect rigid space 
is the presented objective, the writing of a Culture is (after 
its stone-building) the purest of all expressions of its prime- 
symbol. It is quite impossible to understand the history 
of Arabesque if we leave the innumerable Arabian scripts 
out of consideration, and it is no less impossible to sepa- 
rate Egyptian and Chinese style-history from the history 
of the corresponding writing-signs and their arrangement 
and application. 
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necessity is no longer there, there are no longer 
“schools,” for everyone selects what and where it 
pleases him to select. Art becomes craft-art (Kunst- 
gewerbe) in all its branches—architecture and mu- 
sic, poetry and drama—and in the end we have a 
pictorial and literary stock-in-trade which is desti- 
tute of any deeper significance and is employed ac- 
cording to taste. This final or industrial form of 
Ornament—no longer historical, no longer in the 
condition of “becoming”—we have before us not 
only in the patterns of oriental carpets, Persian and 
Indian metal work, Chinese porcelain, but also in 
Egyptian (and Babylonian) art as the Greeks and 
Romans met it. The Minoan art of Crete is pure 
craft-art, a northern outlier of Egyptian post-Hyksos 
taste; and its “contemporary,” Hellenistic-Roman 
art from about the time of Scipio and Hannibal, 
similarly subserves the habit of comfort and the 
play of intellect. From the richly-decorated entab- 
lature of the Forum of Nerva in Rome to the later 
provincial ceramics in the West, we can trace the 
same steady formation of an unalterable craft-art 
that we find in the Egyptian and the Islamic worlds, 
and that we have to presume in India after Buddha 
and in China after Confucius. 


Now, Cathedral and Pyramid-temple are different 
in spite of their deep inward kinship, and it is pre- 
cisely in these differences that we seize the mighty 
phenomenon of the Faustian soul, whose depth- 
impulse refuses to be bound in the prime symbol of 
a way, and from its earliest beginnings strives to 
transcend every optical limitation. Can anything 
be more alien to the Egyptian conception of the 
State—whose tendency we may describe as a noble 
sobriety—than the political ambitions of the great 
Saxon, Franconian and Hohenstaufen Emperors, 
who came to grief because they overleapt all political 
actualities and for whom the recognition of any 
bounds would have been a betrayal of the idea of 
their rulership? Here the prime symbol of infinite 
space, with all its indescribable power, entered the 
field of active political existence. Beside the figures 
of the Ottos, Conrad II, Henry VI and Frederick II 
stand the Viking-Normans, conquerors of Russia, 
Greenland, England, Sicily and almost of Constanti- 
nople; and the great popes, Gregory VII and"Inno- 
cent I1I—all of whom alike aimed at making their 
visible spheres of influence coincident with the 
whole known world. This is what distinguishes the 
heroes of the Grail and Arthurian and Siegfried 
Sagas, ever roaming in the infinite, from the heroes 
of Homer with their geographically modest horizon; 
and the Crusades, that took men from the Elbe and 
the Loire to the limits of the known world, from 
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the historical events upon which the Classical soul 
built the “Iliad” and which from the style of that 
soul we may safely assume to have been local, 
bounded, and completely appreciable. 

The Doric soul actualized the symbol of the 
corporal-present individual thing, while deliberately 
rejecting all big and far-reaching creations, and it 
is for this very good reason that the first post- 
Mycenezan period has bequeathed nothing to our 
archeologists. The expression to which this soul 
finally attained was the Doric temple with its purely 
outward effectiveness, set upon the landscape as a 
massive image but denying and artistically disre- 
garding the space within as the pydv, that which was 
held to be incapable of existence. The ranked col- 
umns of the Egyptians carried the roof of a hall. 
The Greek in borrowing the motive invested it with 
a meaning proper to himself—he turned the archi- 
tectural type inside out like a glove. The outer 
column-sets are, in a sense, relics of a denied in- 
terior” 

The Magian and the Faustian souls, on the con- 
trary, built high. Their dream-images became con- 
crete as vaultings above significant inner-spaces, 
structural anticipations repectively of the mathe- 
matic of algebra and that of analysis. In the style 
that radiated from Burgundy and Flanders rib- 
vaulting with its lunettes and flying buttresses 
emancipated the contained space from the sense- 
appreciable surface” bounding it. In the Magian 
interior “the window is merely a negative com- 
ponent, a utility-form in no wise yet developed into 
an art-form—to put it crudely, nothing but a hole 
in the wall.” When windows were in practice 
indispensable, they were for the sake of artistic 
impression concealed by galleries as in the Eastern 
basilica. The window as architecture, on the other 
hand, is peculiar to the Faustian soul and the most 
significant symbol of its depth-experience. In it can 
be felt the will to emerge from the interior into the 
boundless. The same will that is immanent in con- 
trapuntal music was native to these vaultings. The 
incorporeal world of this music was and remained 
that of the first Gothic, and even when, much later, 
polyphonic music rose to such heights as those of 


14. Certainly the Greeks at the time when they advanced 
from the Ante to the Peripteros were under the mighty 
influence of the Egyptian series-columns—it was at this 
time that their sculpture in the round, indisputably follow- 
ing Egyptian models, freed itself from the relief manner 
which still clings to the Apollo figures. But this does not 
alter the fact that the motive of the Classical column and 
the Classical application of the rank-principle were wholly 
and peculiarly Classical. 

15. The surface of the space-volume itself, not that of 
the stone. Dvorak, Hist. Ztschr., 1918, pp: 17 et seq. 

16. Dehio, Gesch. der deutschen Kunst, I, p. 16. 
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the Matthew Passion, the Eroica, and Tristan and 
Parsifal, it became of inward necessity cathedral-like 
and returned to its home, the stone language of the 
Crusade-time. To get rid of every trace of Classical 
corporeality, there was brought to bear the full 
force of a deeply significant Ornamentation, which 
defies the delimiting power of stone with its weirdly 
impressive transformations of vegetal, animal and 
human bodies (St. Pierre in Moissac), which dis- 
solves all its lines into melodies and variations on 
a theme, all its fagades into many-voiced fugues, 
and all the bodiliness of its statuary into a music of 
drapery-folds. It is this spirituality that gave their 
deep meaning to the gigantic glass-expanses of our 
cathedral-windows with their polychrome, trans- 
lucent and therefore wholly bodiless, painting— 
and art that has never and nowhere repeated itself 
and forms the completest contrast that can be 
imagined to the Classical fresco. It is perhaps in the 
Sainte-Chapelle at Paris that this emancipation from 
bodiliness is most evident. Here the stone prac- 
tically vanishes in the gleam of the glass. Whereas 
the fresco-painting is co-material with the wall on 
and with which it has grown and its colour is effec- 
tive as material, here we have colours dependent 
on no carrying surface but as free in space as organ 
notes, and shapes poised in the infinite. Compare 
with the Faustian spirit of these churches—almost 
wall-less, loftily vaulted, irradiated with many- 
coloured light, aspiring from nave to choir—the 
Arabian (that is, the Early-Christian Byzantine) 
cupola-church. The pendentive cupola, that seems 
to float on high above the basilica or the octagon, 
was indeed also a victory over the principle of 
natural gravity which the Classical expressed in 
architrave and column; it, too, was a defiance of 
architectural body, of “exterior.” But the very ab- 
sence of an exterior emphasizes the more the un- 
broken coherence of the wall that shuts in the 
Cavern and allows no look and no hope to emerge 
from it. An ingeniously confusing interpenetration 
of spherical and polygonal forms; a load so placed 
upon a stone drum that it seems to hover weightless 
on high, yet closing the interior without outlet; all 
structural lines concealed; vague light admitted, 
through a small opening in the heart of the dome 
only the more inexorably to emphasize the walling- 
in—such are the characters that we see in the 
masterpieces of this art, S. Vitale in Ravenna, Hagia 
Sophia in Constantinople, and the Dome of the 
Rock in Jerusalem. Where the Egyptian puts reliefs 
that with their flat planes studiously avoid any 
foreshortening suggestive of lateral depth, where 
the Gothic architects put their pictures of glass 
to draw in the world of space without, the Magian 
clothes his walls with sparkling, predominantly 
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golden, mosaics and arabesques and so drowns his 
cavern in that unreal, fairly-tale light which for 
Northerners is always so seductive in Moorish art. 


The phenomenon of the great style, then, is an 
emanation from the essence of the Macrocosm, 
from the prime-symbol of a great culture. No one 
who can appreciate the connotation of the word 
sufficiently to see that it designates not a form- 
aggregate but a form-history, will try to aline the 
fragmentary and chaotic art-utterances of primitive 
mankind with the comprehensive certainty of a 
style that consistently develops over centuries. Only 
the art of great Cultures, the art that has ceased to 
be only art and has begun to be an effective unit 
of expression and significance, possesses style. 

The organic history of a style comprises a 
“pre—,” a “non—” and a “post—.” The bull tablet 
of the First Dynasty of Egypt is not yet “Egyptian.” 
Not till the Third Dynasty do the works acquire a 
style—but then they do so suddenly and very 
definitely. Similarly the Carolingian period stands 
“between-styles.” We see different forms touched on 
and explored, but nothing of inwardly necessary 
expression. The creator of the Aachen Minster 
“thinks surely and builds surely, but does not feel 
surely.” The Marienkirche in the Castle of Wirz- 
burg (c. 700) has its counterpart in Salonika (St. 
George), and the Church of St. Germigny des 
Prés (c. 800) with its cupolas and horseshoe niches 
is almost a mosque. For the whole of West Europe 
the period 850—950 is almost a blank. And just so 
to-day Russian art stands between two styles. The 
primitive wooden architecture with its steep eight- 
sided tent-roof (which extends from Norway to 
Manchuria) is impressed with Byzantine motives 
from over the Danube and Armenian-Persian from 
over the Caucasus. We can certainly feel an “elec- 
tive affinity” between the Russian and the Magian 
souls, but as yet the prime symbol of- Russia, the 
plane without limit,” finds no sure expression either 
in religion or in architecture. The church roof 
emerges, hillockwise, but little from the landscape 
and on it sit the tent-roofs whose points are coifed 
with the “koskoshniks” that suppress and would 


17. Frankl, Baukunst des Mittelaters (1918), pp. 16 
et seq. 

18. The lack of any vertical tendency in the Russian 
life-feeling is perceptible also in the saga-figure of Ilya 
Murometz (see Vol. II, p. 231). The Russian has not the 
smallest relation with a Father-God. His ethos is not a 
filial but purely a fraternal love, radiating in all directions 
along the human plane. Christ, even, is conceived as a 
Brother. The Faustian, wholly vertical, tendency to strive 
up to fulfilment is to the real Russian an incomprehensible 
pretension. The same absence of all vertical tendency is 
observable in Russian ideas of the state and property. 
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abolish the upward tendency. They neither tower 
up like the Gothic belfry nor enclose like the 
mosque-cupola, but sit, thereby emphasizing the 
horizontality of the building, which is meant to 
be regarded merely from the outside. When about 
1760 the Synod forbade the tent roofs and pre- 
scribed the orthodox onion-cupolas, the heavy cupo- 
las were set upon slender cylinders, of which there 
may be any number and which sit on the roof-plane. 
It is not yet a style, only the promise of a style that 
will awaken when the real Russian religion awakens. 

In the Faustian West, this awakening happened 
shortly before a.D. 1000. In one moment, the Ro- 
manesque style was there. Instead of the fluid organ- 
ization of space on an insecure ground plan, there 
was, suddenly, a strict dynamic of space. From the 
very beginning, inner and outer construction were 
placed in a fixed relation, the wall was penetrated 
by the form-language and the form worked into the 
wall in a way that no other Culture has ever imag- 
ined. From the very beginning the window and the 
belfry were invested with their meanings. The form 
was irrevocably assigned. Only its development re- 
mained to be worked out. 

The Egyptian style began with another such 
creative act, just as unconscious, just as full of 
symbolic force. The prime symbol of the Way 
came into being suddenly with the beginning of the 
Fourth Dynasty (2930 B.c.). The world-creating 
depth-experience of this soul gets it substance from 
the direction-factor itself. Spatial depth as stiffened 
Time, distance, death. Destiny itself dominate the 
expression, and the merely sensuous dimensions 
of length and breadth become an escorting plane 
which restricts and prescribes the Way of destiny. 
The Egyptian flat-relief, which is designed to be 
seen at close quarters and arranged serially so as to 
compel the beholder to pass along the wall-planes 
in the prescribed direction, appears with similar 
suddenness about the beginning of the Fifth Dy- 
nasty.” The still later avenues of sphinxes and 
statues and the rock- and terrace-temples constantly 
intensify that tendency towards the one distance 
that the world of Egyptian mankind knows, the 
grave. Observe how soon the colonnades of the 
early period come to be systems of hige, close-set 
pillars that screen off all side-view. This is some- 


19. The disposition of Egyptian and that of Western 
history are so clear as to admit of comparison being car- 
ried right down into the details, and it would be well worth 
the expert’s while to carry out such an investigation. The 
Fourth Dynasty, that of the strict Pyramid style, B.c. 2930— 
2750 (Cheops, Chephren), corresponds to the Romanesque 
(980-1100), the Fifth Dynasty (2750-2625, Sahu-ré) to 
the early Gothic (1100-1230), and the Sixth Dynasty, prime 
of the archaic portraiture (2625-2475, Phiops I and II), to 
the mature Gothic of 1230-1400. 
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thing that has never reproduced itself in any other 
architecture. 

The grandeur of this style appears to us as rigid 
and unchanging. And certainly it stands beyond the 
passion which is ever seeking and fearing and so 
imparts to subordinate characters a quality of rest- 
less personal movement in the flow of the centuries. 
But, vice versa, we cannot doubt that to an Egyptian 
the Faustian style (which is our style, from earliest 
Romanesque to Rococo and Empire) would with 
its unresting persistent search for a Something, 
appear far more uniform than we can imagine. It 
follows, we must not forget, from the conception of 
style that we are working on here, that Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance, Baroque and Rococo are only 
stages of one and the same style, in which it is 
naturally the variable that we and the constant that 
men of other eyes remark. In actual fact, the inner 
unity of the Northern Renaissance is shown in 
innumerable reconstructions of Romanesque work 
in Baroque and of late Gothic work of Rococo that 
are not in the least startling. In peasant art, Gothic 
and Baroque have been identical, and the streets 
of old towns with their pure harmony of all sorts 
of gables and fagades (wherein definite attributions 
to Romanesque or Gothic Renaissance or Baroque 
or Rococo are often quite impossible) show that 
the family resemblance between the members is 
far greater than they themselves realize. 

The Egyptian style was purely architectural, and 
remained so till the Egyptian soul was extinguished. 
It is the only one in which Ornamentation as a 
decorative supplement to architecture is entirely 
absent. It allowed of no divergence into arts of 
entertainment, no display-painting, no busts, no 
secular music. In the Ionic phase, the centre of 
gravity of the Classical style shifted from archi- 
tecture to an independent plastic art; in that of the 
Baroque the style of the West passed into music, 
whose form-language in its turn ruled the entire 
building art of the 18th Century; in the Arabian 
world, after Justinian and Chosroes-Nushirvan, 
Arabesque dissolved all the forms of architecture, 
painting and sculpture into style-impressions that 
nowadays we should consider as craft-art. But in 
Egypt the sovereignty of architecture remained 
unchallenged; it merely softened its language a little. 
In the chambers of the pyramid-temple of the 
Fourth Dynasty (Pyramid of Chephren) there are 
unadorned angular pillars. In the buildings of the 
Fifth (Pyramid of Sahu-ré) the plant-column 
makes its appearance. Lotus and papyrus branches 
turned into stone arise gigantic out of a pavement 
of transparent alabaster that represents water, en- 
closed by purple walls. The ceiling is adorned with 
birds and stars. The sacred way from the gate- 


buildings to the tomb-chamber, the picture of life, 
is a stream—it is the Nile itself become one with 
the prime-symbol of direction. The spirit of the 
mother-landscape unites with the soul that has 
sprung from it. 

In China, in lieu of the awe-inspiring pylon with 
its massy wall and narrow entrance, we have the 
“Spirit-wall” (yin-pi) that conceals the way in. The 
Chinaman slips into life and thereafter follows the 
Tao of life’s path; as the Nile valley is to the up- 
and-down landscape of the Hwang Ho, so is the 
stone-enclosed temple-way to the mazy paths of 
Chinese garden-architecture. And just so, in some 
mysterious fashion, the Euclidean existence is 
linked with the multitude of little islands and prom- 
ontories of the A2gean, and the passionate Western, 
roving in the infinite, with the broad plains of 
Franconia and Burgundy and Saxony. 


The Egyptian style is the expression of a brave 
soul. The rigour and force of it Egyptian man him- 
self never felt and never asserted. He dared all, but 
said nothing. In Gothic and Baroque, on the con- 
trary, the triumph over heaviness became a per- 
fectly conscious motive of the form-language. The 
drama of Shakespeare deals openly with the des- 
perate conflict of will and world. Classical man, 
again, was weak in the face of the “powers.” The 
xaOapois Of fear and pity, the relief and recovery 
of the Apollinian soul in the moment of the 
mepimrerea, Was, according to Aristotle, the effect 
deliberately aimed at in Attic tragedy. As the Greek 
spectator watched someone whom he knew (for 
everyone knew the myth and its heroes and lived in 
them) senselessly maltreated by fortune, without 
any conceivable possibility of resistance to the 
Powers, and saw him go under with splendid mien, 
defiant, heroic, his own Euclidean soul experienced 
a marvellous uplifting. If life was worthless, at any 
rate the grand gesture in losing it was not so. The 
Greek willed nothing and dared nothing, but he 
found a stirring beauty in enduring. Even the earlier 
figures of Odysseus the patient, and, above all, 
Achilles the archetype of Greek manhood, have 
this characteristic quality. The moral of the Cynics, 
that of the Stoics, that of Epicurus, the common 
Greek ideals of cudpootvy and drapgéia, Diogenes 
devoting himself to Oewpia in a tub—all this is 
masked cowardice in the face of grave matters and 
responsibilities, and different indeed from the pride 
of the Egyptian soul. Apollinian man goes below 
ground out of life’s way, even to the point of suicide, 
which in this Culture alone (if we ignore certain 
related Indian ideals) ranked as a high ethical act 
and was treated with the solemnity of a ritual sym- 
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bol.” The Dionysiac intoxication seems a sort of 
furious drowning of uneasiness that to the Egyptian 
soul were utterly unknown. And consequently the 
Greek Culture is that of the small, the easy, the 
simple. Its technique is, compared with Egyptian or 
Babylonian, a clever nullity. No ornamentation 
shows such a poverty of invention as theirs, and 
their stock of sculptural positions and attitudes 
could be counted on one’s fingers. “In its poverty of 
forms, which is conspicuous even allowing that at 
the beginning of its development it may have been 
better off than it was later, the Doric style pivoted 
everything on proportions and on measure.” Yet, 
even so, what adroitness in avoiding! The Greek 
architecture with its commensuration of load and 
support and its peculiar smallness of scale suggests 
a persistent evasion of difficult architectural prob- 
lems that on the Nile and, later, in the high North 
were literally looked for, which moreover were 
known and certainly not burked in the Mycenzan 
age. The Egyptian loved the strong stone of im- 
mense buildings; it was in keeping with his self- 
consciousness that he should choose only the hard- 
est for his task. But the Greek avoided it; his 
architecture first set itself small tasks, then ceased 
altogether. If we survey it as a whole, and then 
compare it with the totality of Egyptian or Mexican 
or even, for that matter, Western architecture, we 
are astounded at the feeble development of the style. 
A few variations of the Doric temple and it was 
exhausted. It was already closed off about 400 when 
the Corinthian capital was invented, and everything 
subsequent to this was merely modification of what 
existed. 

The result of this was an almost bodily standard- 
ization of form-types and style-species. One might 
choose between them, but never overstep their 
strict limits—that would have been in some sort an 
admission of an infinity of possibilities. There were 
three orders of columns and a definite disposition 
of the architrave corresponding to each; to deal with 
the difficulty (considered, as early as Vitruvius, as 
a conflict) which the alternation of triglyphs and 
metopes produced at the corners, the nearest inter- 
columniations were narrowed——no one thought of 
imagining new forms to suit the case. If greater 
dimensions were desired, the requirements were met 
by superposition, juxtaposition, etc., of additional 
elements. Thus the Colosseum possesses three rings, 
the Didymazum of Miletus three rows of columns in 
front, and the Frieze of the Giants of Pergamum an 


20. That which differentiates the Japanese harakiri from 
this suicide is jis intensely purposeful and (so to put it) ac- 
tive and demonstrative character.—Tr. 

21. Koldewey-Puchstein, Die griech. Tempel in Unter- 
Italien und Sizilien, 1, p. 228. 
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endless succession of individual and unconnected 
motives. Similarly with the style-species of prose 
and the types of lyric poetry, narrative and tragedy. 
Universally, the expenditure of powers on the basic 
form is restricted to the minimum and the creative 
energy of the artist directed to detail-fineness. It is 
a statical treatment of static genera, and it stands 
in the sharpest possible contrast to the dynamic 
fertility of the Faustian with its ceaseless creation of 
new types and domains of form. 


We are now able to see the organism in a great 
style-course. Here, as in so many other matters, 
Goethe was the first to whom vision came. In his 
“Winckelmann” he says of Velleius Paterculus: 
“with his standpoint, it was not given to him to see 
all art as a living thing (féov) that must have an 
inconspicuous beginning, a slow growth, a brilliant 
moment of fulfilment and a gradual decline like 
every other organic being, though it is presented in 
a set of individuals.” This sentence contains the 
entire morphology of art-history. Styles do not fol- 
low one another like waves or pulse-beats. It is not 
the personality or will or brain of the artist that 
makes the style, but the style that makes the type 
of the artist. The style, like the Culture, is a prime 
phenomenon in the strictest Goethian sense, be it 
the style of art or religion or thought, or the style of 
life itself. It is, as “Nature” is, an ever-new experi- 
ence of waking man, his alter ego and mirror-image 
in the world-around. And therefore in the general 
historical picture of a Culture there can be but one 
style, the style of the Culture. The error has lain in 
treating mere style-phases—Romanesque, Gothic, 
Baroque, Rococo, Empire—as if they were styles on 
the same level as units of quite another order such as 
the Egyptian, the Chinese (or even a “prehistoric”’) 
style. Gothic and Baroque are simply the youth and 
age of one and the same vessel of forms, the style of 
the West as ripening and ripened. What has been 
wanting in our art-research has been detachment, 
freedom from prepossessions, and the will to ab- 
stract. Saving ourselves trouble, we have classed any 
and every form-domain that makes a strong im- 
pression upon us as a “style,” and it need hardly be 
said that our insight has been led astray still further 
by the Ancient-Medizval-Modern scheme.:But in 
reality, even a masterpiece of strictest Renaissance 
like the court of the Palazzo Farnese is infinitely 
nearer to the arcade-porch of St. Patroclus in Soest, 
the interior of the Magdeburg cathedral, and the 
staircases of South-German castles of the 18th Cen- 
tury than it is to the Temple of Pestum or to the 
Erechtheum. The same relation exists between 
Doric and Ionic, and hence Ionic columns can be 
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as completely combined with Doric building forms 
as late Gothic is with early Baroque in St. Lorenz at 
Nirnberg, or late Romanesque with late Baroque 
in the beautiful upper part of the West choir at 
Mainz. And our eyes have scarcely yet learned to 
distinguish within the Egyptian style the Old King- 
dom and Middle Empire elements corresponding to 
Doric and Gothic youth and to Ionic and Baroque 
maturity, because from the Twelfth Dynasty these 
elements interpenetrate in all harmony in the form- 
language of all the greater works. 

The task before art-history is to write the com- 
parative biographies of the great styles, all of which 
as organisms of the same genus possess structurally 
cognate life histories. 

In the beginning there is the timid, despondent, 
naked expression of a newly-awakened soul which 
is still seeking for a relation between itself and the 
world that, though its proper creation, yet is pre- 
sented as alien and unfriendly. There is the child’s 
fearfulness in Bishop Bernward’s building at Hildes- 
heim, in the Early-Christian catacomb-painting, and 
in the pillar-halls of the Egyptian Fourth Dynasty. 
A February of art, a deep presentiment of a coming 
wealth of forms, an immense suppressed tension, 
lies over the landscape that, still wholly rustic, is 
adorning itself with the first strongholds and town- 
lets. Then follows the joyous mounting into the high 
Gothic, into the Constantinian age with its pillared 
basilicas and its domical churches, into the relief- 
ornament of the Fifth-Dynasty temple. Being is 
understood, a sacred form-language has been com- 
pletely mastered and radiates its glory, and the Style 
Tipens into a majestic symbolism of directional 
depth and of Destiny. But fervent youth comes to 
an end, and contradictions arise within the soul 
itself. The Renaissance, the Dionysiac-musical hos- 
tility to Apollinian Doric, the Byzantine of 450 that 
looks to Alexandria and away from the overjoyed 
art of Antioch, indicate a moment of resistance, of 
effective or ineffective impulse to destroy what has 
been acquired. It is very difficult to elucidate this 
moment, and an attempt to do so would be out of 
place here. 

And now it is the manhood of the style-history that 
comes on. The Culture is changing into the intellec- 
uality of the great cities that will now dominate the 
country-side, and pari passu the style is becoming 
intellectualized also. The grand symbolism withers; 
the riot of superhuman forms dies down; milder 
and more worldly arts drive out the great art of 
developed stone. Even in Egypt sculpture and fresco 
are emboldened to lighter movement. The artist 
appears, and “plans” what formerly grew out of the 
soil. Once more existence becomes self-conscious 


and now, detached from the land and the dream and 
the mystery, stands questioning, and wrestles for an 
expression of its new duty—as at the beginning of 
Baroque when Michelangelo, in wild discontent and 
kicking against the limitations of his art, piles up the 
dome of St. Peter’s—in the age of Justinian I which 
built Hagia Sophia and the mosaic-decked domed 
basilics of Ravenna—at the beginning of that 
Twelfth Dynasty in Egypt which the Greeks con- 
densed under the name of Sesostris—and at the 
decisive epoch in Hellas (c. 600) whose architec- 
ture probably, nay certainly, expressed that which 
is echoed for us in its grandchild Aschylus. 

Then comes the gleaming autumn of the style. 
Once more the soul depicts its happiness, this time 
conscious of self-completion. The “return to Na- 
ture” which already thinkers and poets—Rousseau, 
Gorgias and their “contemporaries” in the other 
Cultures—begin to feel and to proclaim, reveals 
itself in the form-world of the arts as a sensitive 
longing and presentiment of the end. A perfectly 
clear intellect, joyous urbanity, the sorrow of a 
parting—these are the colours of these last Culture- 
decades of which Talleyrand was to remark later: 
“qui n’a pas vécu avant 1789 ne connait pas la 
douceur de vivre.” So it was, too, with the free, 
sunny and superfine art of Egypt under Sesostris IIT 
(c. 1850 B.c.) and the brief moments of satiated 
happiness that produced the varied splendour of 
Pericles’s Acropolis and the works of Zeuxis and 
Phidias. A thousand years later again, in the age 
of the Ommaiyads, we meet it in the glad fairyland 
of Moorish architecture with its fragile columns 
and horseshoe arches that seem to melt into air in 
an iridescence of arabesques and stalactites. A 
thousand years more, and we see it in the music 
of Haydn and Mozart, in Dresden shepherdesses, 
in the pictures of Watteau and Guardi, and the 
works of German master-builders at Dresden, 
Potsdam, Wirzburg and Vienna. 

Then the style fades out. The form-language of 
the Erechtheum and the Dresden Zwinger, honey- 
combed with intellect, fragile, ready for self- 
destruction, is followed by the flat and senile 
Classicism that we find in the Hellenistic meg- 
alopolis, the Byzantium of 900 and the “Empire” 
modes of the North. The end is a sunset reflected 
in forms revived for a moment by pedant or by 
eclectic—semi-earnestness and doubtful genuine- 
ness dominate the world of the arts. We to-day are 
in this condition—playing a tedious game with dead 
forms to keep up the illusion of a living art. 


* * % 


The idea of the Macrocosm, then, which presents 
itself in the style-problem as simplified and capable 
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of treatment, poses a multitude of tasks for the 
future to tackle. To make the form-world of the arts 
available as a means of penetrating the spirituality 
of entire Cultures—by handling it in a thoroughly 
physiognomic and symbolic spirit—is an under- 
taking that has not hitherto got beyond speculations 
of which the inadequacy is obvious. We are hardly 
as yet aware that there may be a psychology of the 
metaphysical bases of all great architectures. We 
have no idea what there is to discover in the change 
of meaning that a form of pure extension undergoes 
when it is taken over into another Culture. The 
history of the column has never yet been written, 
nor have we any notion of the deeply symbolic 
significances that reside in the means and the instru- 
ments of art. 

Consider mosaic. In Hellenic times it was made 
up of pieces of marble, it was opaque and corporeal- 
Euclidean (e.g., the famous Battle of Issus at 
Naples), and it adorned the floor. But with the 
awakening of the Arabian soul it came to be built 
up of pieces of glass and set in fused gold, 
and it simply covered the walls and roofs of the 
domed basilica. This Early-Arabian Mosaic-pictur- 
ing corresponds exactly, as to phase, with the glass- 
picturing of Gothic cathedrals, both being “early” 
arts ancillary to religious architectures. The one by 
letting in the light enlarges the church-space into 
world-space, while the other transforms it into the 
magic, gold-shimmering sphere which bears men 
away from earthly actuality into the visions of 
Plotinus, Origen, the Manichzans, the Gnostics and 
the Fathers, and the Apocalyptic poems. 

Consider, again, the beautiful notion of uniting 
the round arch and the column; this again is a 
Syrian, if not a North-Arabian, creation of the third 
(or “high Gothic”) century.” The revolutionary 
importance of this motive, which is specifically 
Magian, has never in the least degree been recog- 
nized; on the contrary, it has always been assumed 
to be Classical, and for most of us indeed it is even 
representatively Classical. The Egyptians ignored 
any deep relation between the roof and the column; 
the latter was for them a plant-column, and repre- 
sented not stoutness but growth. Classical man, in 
his turn, for whom the monolithic column was the 
mightiest symbol of Euclidean existence—all body, 
all unity, all steadiness—connected it, in the strictest 
proportions of vertical and horizontal, of strength 
and load, with his architrave. But here, in this 
union of arch and column which the Renaissance 


22. The relation of column and arch spiritually corre- 
sponds to that of wall and cupola, and the interposition of 
the drum between the rectangle and the dome occurs “‘si- 
multaneously” with that of the impost between the column 
and the arch. 
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in its tragicomic deludedness admired as expressly 
Classical (though it was a notion that the Classical 
neither possessed nor could possess), the bodily 
principle of load and inertia is rejected and the arch 
is made to spring clear and open out of the slender 
column. The idea actualized here is at once a 
liberation from all earth-gravity and a capture of 
space, and between this element and that of the 
dome which soars free but yet encloses the great 
“cavern,” there is the deep relation of like meaning. 
The one and the other are eminently and powerfully 
Magian, and they come to their logical fulfilment 
in the “Rococo” stage of Moorish mosques and 
castles, wherein ethereally delicate columns—often 
growing out of, rather than based on, the ground— 
seem to be empowered by some secret magic to 
carry a whole world of innumerable notched arcs, 
gleaming ornaments, stalactites, and vaultings 
saturated with colours. The full importance of this 
basic form of Arabian architecture may be ex- 
pressed by saying that the combination of column 
and architrave is the Classical, that of column and 
round arch the Arabian, and that of pillar and 
pointed arch the Faustian Leitmotiv. 

Take, further, the history of the Acanthus motive. 
In the form in which it appears, for example, on 
the Monument of Lysicrates at Athens, it is one of 
the most distinctive in Classical ornamentation. It 
has body, it is and remains individual, and its 
structure is capable of being taken in at one glance. 
But already it appears heavier and richer in the 
ornament of the Imperial Fora (Nerva’s, Trajan’s) 
and that of the temple of Mars Ultor; the organic 
disposition has become so complicated that, as a 
Tule, it requires to be studied, and the tendency to 
fill up the surfaces appears. In Byzantine art—of 
which Riegl thirty years ago noticed the “latent 
Saracenic character” though he had no suspicion of 
the connexion brought to light here—the acanthus 
leaf was broken up into endless tendril-work which 
(as in Hagia Sophia) is disposed quite inorganically 
over whole surfaces. To the Classical motive are 
added the old-Aramezan vine and palm leaves, 
which have already played a part in Jewish orna- 
mentation. The interlaced borders of ““Late-Roman” 
mosaic pavements and sarcophagus-edges, and even 
geometrical plane-patterns are introduced, and 
finally, throughout the Persian-Anatolian ‘world, 
mobility and bizarrerie culminate in the Arabesque. 
This is the genuine Magian motive—anti-plastic to 
the last degree, hostile to the pictorial and to the 
bodily alike. Itself bodiless, it disembodies the ob- 
ject over which its endless richness of web is drawn. 
A masterpiece of this kind—a piece of architecture 
completely opened out into Ornamentation—is the 
facade of the Castle of Mashetta in Moab built by 
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the Ghassanids.* The craft-art of Byzantine-Islamic 
style (hitherto called Lombard, Frankish, Celtic or 
Old-Nordic) which invaded the whole youthful 
West and dominated the Carolingian Empire, was 
largely practised by Oriental craftsmen or imported 
as patterns for our own weavers, metal-workers 
and armourers. Ravenna, Lucca, Venice, Granada, 
Palermo were the efficient centres of this then 
highly-civilized form-language; in the year 1000, 
when in the North the forms of a new Culture 
were already being developed and established, Italy 
was entirely dominated by it. 

Take, lastly, the changed point of view towards 
the human body. With the victory of the Arabian 
world-feeling, men’s conception of it underwent a 
complete revolution. In almost every Roman head 
of the period 100-250 that the Vatican Collection 
contains, one may perceive the opposition of 
Apollinian and Magian feeling, and of muscular 
position and “look” as different bases of expression. 
Even in Rome itself, since Hadrian, the sculptor 
made constant use of the drill, an instrument which 
was wholly repugnant to the Euclidean feeling to- 
wards stone—for whereas the chisel brings out the 


23. The Ghassanid Kingdom flourished in the extreme 
North-west of Arabia during the sixth century of our 
reckoning. Its people were essentially Arab, and probably 
came from the south; and an outlying cousinry inhabited 
Medina in the time of the Prophet.—Tr. 
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limiting surfaces and ipso facto affirms the cor- 
poreal and material nature of the marble block, 
the drill, in breaking the surfaces and creating 
effects of light and shade, denies it; and accordingly 
the sculptors, be they Christian or “pagan,” lose 
the old feeling for the phenomenon of the naked 
body. One has only to look at the shallow and 
empty Antinous statues—and yet these were quite 
definitely “Classical.” Here it is only the head that 
is physiognomically of interest—as it never is in 
Attic sculpture. The drapery is given quite a new 
meaning, and simply dominates the whole appear- 
ance. The consul-statues in the Capitoline Museum 
are conspicuous examples. The pupils are bored, 
and the eyes look into the distance, so that the 
whole expression of the work lies no longer in its 
body but in that Magian principle of the “Pneuma” 
which Neo-Platonism and the decisions of the 
Church Councils, Mithraism and Mazdaism alike 
presume in man. 

The pagan “Father” Iamblichus, about 300, 
wrote a book concerning statues of gods in which 
the divine is substantially present and working upon 
the beholder. Against this idea of the image—an 
idea of the Pseudomorphosis—the East and the 
South rose in a storm of iconoclasm, and the 
sources of this iconoclasm lay in a conception of 
artistic creation that is nearly impossible for us to 
understand. 


3. The Disintegrations of Civilizations 


BY ARNOLD TOYNBEE 


The Nature of Disintegration 


A GENERAL SURVEY 


IN PASSING from the breakdowns of 
civilizations to their disintegrations we have to face 
a question like that which confronted us when we 
passed from the geneses of civilizations to their 
growths. Is disintegration a new problem on its own 
account or can we take it for granted as a natural 
and inevitable sequel to breakdown? When we con- 
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sidered the earlier question, whether growth was a 
new problem, distinct from the problem of genesis, 
we were led to answer the question in the affirmative 
by discovering that there were, in fact, a number of 
“arrested” civilizations which had solved the prob- 
lem of genesis, but had failed to solve the prob- 
lem of growth. And now again, at this later stage in 
our Study, we can meet the analogous question with 
the same affirmative answer by pointing to the fact 
that certain civilizations, after breakdown, have 
suffered a similar arrest and entered on a long period 
of petrifaction. 

The classic example of a petrified civilization is 
presented by a phase in the history of the Egyptiac 
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Society which we have already had occasion to con- 
sider. After the Egyptiac Society had broken down 
under the intolerable burden that was imposed on 
it by the Pyramid-builders, and when thereafter it 
had passed through the first and the second into the 
third of the three phases of disintegration—a “time 
of troubles,” a universal state and an interregnum— 
this apparently moribund society then departed un- 
expectedly and abruptly, at a moment when it was 
apparently completing its life course, from what 
we may provisionally regard as the standard pattern 
if we take for our norm the Hellenic example in 
which these three phases first came under our 
notice. At this point the Egyptiac Society refused 
to pass away and proceeded to double its life-span. 
When we take the time-measure of the Egyptiac 
Society from the moment of its galvanic reaction 
against the Hyksos invaders in the first quarter of 
the sixteenth century before Christ down to the 
obliteration of the last traces of an Egyptiac culture 
in the fifth century of the Christian Era, we find 
that this span of two thousand years is as long as 
the combined span of the birth, growth, breakdown 
and almost complete disintegration of the Egyptiac 
Society, reckoning back from the date of its pas- 
sionate reassertion of itself in the sixteenth century 
before Christ to its first emergence above the 
primitive level at some unknown date in the fourth 
millennium B.c. But the life of the Egyptiac Society 
during the second half of its existence was a kind 
of life-in-death. During those supernumerary mil- 
lennia, a civilization whose previous career had been 
90 full of movement and of meaning lingered on 
‘inert and arrested. In fact it survived by becoming 
petrified. 

Nor does this example stand alone. If we turn 
to the history of the main body of the Far Eastern 
Society in China, in which the moment of break- 
down may be equated with the break-up of the 
T’ang Empire in the last quarter of the ninth cen- 
tury of the Christian Era, we can trace the subse- 
quent process of disintegration following its normal 
course through a “time of troubles” into a universal 
state, only to be pulled up in the course of this stage 
by a reaction of the same abrupt and passionate kind 
as the Egyptiac reaction to the Hyksos invaders. 
The Southern Chinese revolt, under the leadership 
of the founder of the Ming dynasty, Hung Wu, 
against a Far Eastern universal state which had 
been established by the barbarian Mongols, is 
strongly reminiscent of the Theban revolt, under 
the leadership of the founder of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, Amosis, against the “successor-state” 
which had been erected on part of the derelict 
domain of the defunct Egyptiac universal state 
(the so-called “Middle Empire”) by the barbarian 
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Hyksos. And there has been a corresponding 
similarity in the sequel. For the Far Eastern Society 
has prolonged its existence in a petrified form in- 
stead of passing expeditiously through disintegra- 
tion into dissolution by way of a universal state 
running out into an interregnum. ; 

We may add to these two examples the various 
fossilized fragments of otherwise extinct civiliza- 
tions which have come to our notice: the Jains in 
India, the Hinayanian Buddhists in Ceylon, Burma, 
Siam and Cambodia, and the Lamaistic Mahayan- 
ian Buddhists of Tibet and Mongolia, all of them 
fossilized fragments of the Indic Civilization, and 
the Jews, Parsees, Nestorians and Monophysites, 
who are fossilized fragments of the Syriac Civiliza- 
tion. 


In studying the growths of civilizations we found 
that they could be analysed into successions of per- 
formances of the drama of challenge-and-response 
and that the reason why one performance followed 
another was because each of the responses was not 
only successful in answering the particular chal- 
lenge by which it had been evoked but was also 
instrumental in provoking a fresh challenge, which 
arose each time out of the new situation that the 
successful response had brought about. Thus the 
essence of the nature of the growths of civilizations 
proved to be an élan which carried the challenged 
party through the equilibrium of a successful 
response into an overbalance which declared itself 
in the presentation of a new challenge. This repeti- 
tiveness or recurrency of challenge is likewise im- 
plied in the concept of disintegration, but in this 
case the responses fail. In consequence, instead of 
a series of challenges each different in character 
from a predecessor which has been successfully met 
and relegated to past history, we have the same 
challenge presented again and again. For example, 
in the history of the international politics of the 
Hellenic World, from the time when the Solonian 
economic revolution first confronted the Hellenic 
Society with the task of establishing a political world 
order, we can see that the failure of the Athenian 
attempt to solve the problem by means of the 
Delian League led on to Philip.of Macedon’s 
attempt to solve it by means of the Corinthian 
League, and Philip’s failure to Augustus’s attempt 
to solve it by the Pax Romana, upheld by a Prin- 
cipate. This repetition of the same challenge is in 
the very nature of the situation. When the outcome 
of each successive encounter is not victory but 
defeat, the unanswered challenge can never be 
disposed of, and is bound to present itself again and 
again until it either receives some tardy and im- 
perfect answer or else brings about the destruction 
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of the society which has shown itself inveterately 
incapable of responding to it effectively. 

Can we say, then, that the alternative to petrifac- 
tion is total and absolute extinction? Before answer- 
ing in the affirmative we may remind ourselves of 
the process of apparentation-and-affiliation which 
we noticed at an early stage of this Study. The 
Solonian Respice finem and a suspension of judg- 
ment may be for the present our wisest course. 

_In our study of the process of the growths of 
civilizations we began by looking for a criterion of 
growth before we attempted to analyse the process, 
and we will follow the same plan in our study of 
disintegrations. One step in the argument, however, 
we may spare ourselves. Having decided that the 
criteria of growth were not to be found in an in- 
creasing command over the human or the physical 
environment, we may fairly assume that loss of 
such command is not among the causes of dis- 
integration. Indeed, the evidence, so far as it goes, 
Suggests that an increasing command over environ- 
ments is a concomitant of disintegration rather than 
of growth. Militarism, a common feature of break- 
down and disintegration, is frequently effective in 
increasing a society’s command both over other 
living societies and over the inanimate forces of 
nature. In the downward course of a broken-down 
civilization’s career there may be truth in the Ionian 
philosopher Heracleitus’s saying that “war is the 
father of all things,” and, since the vulgar estimates 
of human prosperity are reckoned in terms of power 
and wealth, it thus often happens that the opening 
chapters of a society’s tragic decline are popularly 
hailed as the culminating chapters of a magnificent 
growth. Sooner or later, however, disillusionment 
is bound to follow; for a society that has become 
incurably divided against itself is almost certain to 
“put back into the business” of war the greater part 
of those additional resources, human and material, 
which the same business has incidentally brought 
into its hands. For instance, we see the money- 
power and man-power won through Alexander’s 
conquests being poured into the civil wars of Alex- 
ander’s successors, and the money-power and man- 
power won by the Roman conquests of the second 
century B.C. being poured into the civil wars of the 
last century B.C. 

Our criterion for the process of disintegration has 
to be sought for elsewhere; and the clue is given to 
us in the spectacle of that division and discord 
within the bosom of a society to which an increase 
in its command over its environment can so often 
be traced back. This is only what we should expect; 
for we have found already that the ultimate criterion 
and the fundamental cause of the breakdowns which 
precede disintegrations is an outbreak of internal 


discords through which societies forfeit their faculty 
of self-determination. 

The social schisms in which this discord partially 
reveals itself rend the broken-down society in two 
different dimensions simultaneously. There are 
vertical schisms between geographically segregated 
communities and horizontal schisms between geo- 
graphically intermingled but socially segregated 
classes, 

So far as the vertical type of schism is concerned, 
we have already seen how frequently a reckless 
indulgence in the crime of inter-state warfare has 
been the main line of suicidal activity. But this 
vertical schism is not the most characteristic man- 
ifestation of the discord by which the breakdowns 
of civilizations are brought about; for the articula- 
tion of a society into parochial communities is, after 
all, a feature which is common to the whole genus 
of human societies, civilized and uncivilized, and 
inter-state warfare is merely an abuse of a potential 
instrument of self-destruction which is within the 
reach of any society at any time. On the other hand, 
the horizontal schism of a society along lines of 
class is not only peculiar to civilizations but is also 
a phenomenon which appears at the moment of 
their breakdowns and which is a distinctive mark 
of the periods of breakdown and disintegration, by 
contrast with its absence during the phases of 
genesis and growth. 

We have already come across this horizontal type 
of schism. We encountered it when we were explor- 
ing the extension of our own Western Society back- 
wards in the time-dimension. We found ourselves 
led back to the Christian Church and a number of 
barbarian war-bands which had come into collision 
with the Church in Western Europe inside the 
northern frontiers of the Roman Empire; and we 
observed that each of these two institutions—the 
war-bands and the Church—had been created by a 
social group which was not, itself, an articulation 
of our own Western body social and which could 
only be described in terms of another society, ante- 
cedent to ours: the Hellenic Civilization. We de- 
scribed the creators of the Christian Church as the 
internal proletariat, and the creators of the bar- 
barian war-bands as the external proletariat, of this 
Hellenic Society. 

Pursuing our inquiries farther, we found that 
both these proletariats had arisen through acts of 
secession from the Hellenic Society during a “time 
of troubles” in which the Hellenic Society itself was 
manifestly no longer creative but was already in 
decline; and pushing our inquiry yet another stage 
back, we further found that these secessions had 
been provoked by an antecedent change in the 
character of the ruling element in the Hellenic 
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body social. A “creative minority” which had once 
evoked a voluntary allegiance from the uncreative 
mass, in virtue of the gift of charm which is the 
privilege of creativity, had now given place to a 
“dominant minority” destitute of charm because it 
was uncreative. This dominant minority had re- 
tained its privileged position by force, and the 
secessions which had ultimately resulted in the 
creation of the war-bands and the Christian Church 
had been reactions to this tyranny. Yet this defeat 
of its own intentions—through the disruption of 
a society which it was attempting, by perverse 
methods, to hold together—is not the only achieve- 
ment of the dominant minority that came to our 
notice. It has also left a monument of itself in the 
shape of the Roman Empire; and the Empire not 
only took shape earlier than either the Church or 
the war-bands; its mighty presence in the world in 
which these proletarian institutions grew up was a 
factor in the growth of both of them which cannot 
be left out of account. This universal state in which 
the Hellenic dominant minority encased itself was 
like the carapace of a giant tortoise; and, while the 
Church was reared under its shadow, the barbarians 
trained their war-bands by sharpening their claws 
on the tortoise-shell’s outer face. 

Finally, at a later point in this Study, we tried 
to obtain a clearer view of the nexus of cause and 
effect between the loss of the leading minority’s 
faculty for creation and the loss of the faculty for 
attracting the majority by charm rather than by 
force. And here we put our finger on the creative 
minority’s expedient of social drill—as a short cut 
for bringing the uncreative mass into line—in which 
we had already found the weak spot in the relation 
between minority and majority in the growth stage. 
On this showing, the estrangement between minor- 
ity and majority which eventually comes to a head 
in the secession of the proletariat is the consequence 
of the breaking of a link which, even in the growth 
phase, had only been maintained by playing upon 
the well-drilled faculty of mimesis; and it is not 
surprising to find that mimesis fails when the 
leaders’ creativity gives out, considering that, even 
in the growth phase, this link of mimesis has al- 
ways been precarious by reason of a treacherous 
duality—the revenge of an unwilling slave—which 
is part of the nature of any mechanical device. 

These are the threads of inquiry into the horizon- 
tal type of schism that are already in our hands; 
and perhaps the most promising way of pursuing 
our inquiry farther will be to draw these threads 
together and then spin out our strand. 

Our first step will be to take a closer and wider 
survey of the three fractions—dominant minority 
and internal and external proletariats—into which 


it appears from the Hellenic example, as also from 
other examples at which we have glanced at earlier 
points in this Study, that a broken-down society 
splits when a horizontal schism rends its fabric. 
After that we will turn, as we did in our study of 
growths, from the macrocosm to the microcosm, 
and there we shall discover a complementary aspect 
of disintegration in the increasing distraction of the 
soul. Both these lines of search will lead us to the, 
at first sight, paradoxical discovery that the process 
of disintegration works out, in part at least, to a 
result which is logically incompatible with its 
nature—works out, that is to say, to a “recurrence 
of birth” or “palingenesia.” 

When we have completed our analysis we shall 
find that the qualitative change which disintegra- 
tion brings with it is exactly opposite in character 
to that which is the outcome of growth. We have 
seen that, in the process of growth, the several 
growing civilizations become increasingly differen- 
tiated from one another. We shall now find that, 
conversely, the qualitative effect of disintegration is 
standardization. 

This tendency towards standardization is the 
more remarkable when we consider the extent of 
the diversity which it has to overcome. The broken- 
down civilizations bring with them, when they 
enter on their disintegration, the extremely diverse 
dispositions—a bent towards art or towards ma- 
chinery or whatever the bent may be—that they 
have severally acquired during their growth. And 
they are also further differentiated from one an- 
other by the fact that their breakdowns overtake 
them at widely different ages. The Syriac Civiliza- 
tion, for example, broke down after the death of 
Solomon, circa 937 B.c., at a date probably less 
than two hundred years removed from the original 
emergence of this civilization out of the post- 
Minoan interregnum. On the other hand the sister 
Hellenic Civilization, which emerged out of the 
same interregnum coevally, did not break down 
till five hundred years later, in the Atheno-Pelo- 
ponnesian War. Again, the Orthodox Christian 
Civilization broke down at the outbreak of the 
great Romano-Bulgarian War in A.D. 977, while the 
sister civilization, which is our own, was unquestion- 
ably growing for several centuries longer and—for 
all we yet know—may not have broken down even 
yet. If sister civilizations can run to such different 
lengths of growth-span, it is manifest that the 
growths of civilizations are not predestined to any 
uniform duration; and indeed we have failed to 
find any reason a priori why a civilization should 
not go on growing indefinitely, once it has entered 
on this stage. These considerations make it plain 
that the differences between growing civilizations 
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are extensive and profound. Nevertheless, we shall 
find that the process of disintegration tends to con- 
form in all cases to a standard pattern—a horizontal 
schism splitting the society into the three fractions 
already mentioned, and the creation, by each of 
these three fractions, of a characteristic institution: 
universal state, universal church and_ barbarian 
war-bands. 

We shall have to take note of these institutions, 
as well as of their respective creators, if our study 
of the disintegrations of civilizations is to be com- 
prehensive. But we shall find it convenient, so far 
as it may prove possible, to study the institutions 
for their own sake in separate parts of the book; 
for these three institutions are something more 
than products of the disintegration process. They 
may also play a part in the relations between one 
civilization and another; znd when we examine the 
universal churches we shall find ourselves compelled 
to raise the question whether churches can really 
be comprehended in their entirety in the framework 
of the histories of the civilizations in which they 
make their historical appearances, or whether we 
have not to regard them as representatives of an- 
other species of society which is at least as distinct 
from the species “civilizations” as these latter are 
distinct from primitive societies. 

This may prove to be one of the most momentous 
questions that a study of history can suggest to us, 
but it lies near the farther end of the inquiry we 
have just been sketching out. 


% x # 


EXTERNAL PROLETARIATS 


The external, like the internal, proletariat brings 
itself into existence by an act of secession from 
the dominant minority of a civilization that has 
broken down, and the schism in which the secession 
results is in this case palpable; for, whereas the 
internal proletariat continues to be geographically 
intermingled with the dominant minority from 
which it is divided by a moral gulf, the external 
proletariat is not only morally alienated but is also 
physically divided from the dominant minority by 
a frontier which can be traced on the map. 

The crystallization of such a frontier is indeed 
the sure sign that such a secession has taken place; 
for, as long as a civilization is still in growth, it 
has no hard and fast boundaries except on fronts 
where it happens to have collided with another 
civilization of its own species. Such collisions be- 
tween two or more civilizations give rise to phenom- 
ena which we shall have occasion to examine in a 
later part of this Study, but at present we will leave 
this contingency out of account and confine our 
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attention to the situation in which a civilization has 
for its neighbour not another civilization but so- 
cieties of the primitive species. In these circum- 
stances we shall find that, as long as a civilization 
is in growth, its frontiers are indeterminate. If we 
place ourselves at the focus of growth in a growing 
civilization and proceed to travel outwards until 
we find ourselves sooner or later in an environment 
which is unmistakably and completely primitive, we 
shall not be able, at any point on such a journey, 
to draw a line and say: “Here civilization ends and 
we enter the Primitive World.” 

In fact, when a creative minority successfully 
performs its role in the life of a growing civilization, 
and the spark which it has kindled “gives light unto 
all that are in the house,” the light, as it radiates 
outward, is not arrested by the walls of the house, 
for in fact there are no walls and the light is not 
hid from the neighbours outside. The light shines 
as far as, in the nature of things, it can carry until 
it reaches vanishing-point. The gradations are in- 
finitesimal, and it is impossible to demarcate the 
line at which the last glimmer of twilight flickers 
out and leaves the heart of darkness in undivided 
possession. In fact, the carrying-power of the ra- 
diation of growing civilizations is so great that, 
although civilizations are relatively a very recent 
achievement of mankind, they have long ago 
succeeded in permeating, at least in some degree, 
the whole array of surviving primitive societies. 
It would be impossible anywhere to discover a 
primitive society which had entirely escaped the 
influence of some civilization or other. In 1935, for 
example, a society previously quite unknown was 
discovered in the interior of Papua, and this society 
possessed a technique of intensive agriculture which 
must, at some unknown date, have been acquired 
from some unidentified civilization. 

This all-pervasiveness of the influence of civiliza- 
tions in what remains of the Primitive World strikes 
us forcibly when we regard the phenomenon from 
the point of view of the primitive societies. If, on 
the other hand, we look upon it from the standpoint 
of a civilization, we shall be no less forcibly struck 
by the fact that the strength of the influence 
radiated wanes as the range increases. As soon as 
we have recovered from our astonishment at detect- 
ing the influence of Hellenic art in a coin that was 
struck in Britain in the last century before Christ 
or on a sarcophagus carved in Afghanistan in the 
first century of the Christian Era, we observe that 
the British coin looks like a caricature of its Mace- 
donian original and that the Afghan sarcophagus is 
a shoddy product of “commercial art.” At this 
remove mimesis has passed into travesty. 

Mimesis is evoked by charm; and we can now 
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see that the charm which is exercised, during the 
growth of a civilization, by a succession of creative 
minorities preserves the house not only from being 
divided against itself but also from being attacked 
by its neighbours—in so far, at least, as these neigh- 
bours are primitive societies. Wherever a growing 
civilization is in contact with primitive societies, 
its creative minority attracts their mimesis as well 
as the mimesis of the uncreative majority in its 
midst. But, if this is the normal relation between a 
civilization and the primitive societies round about 
so long as the civilization is in growth, a profound 
change sets in if and when the civilization breaks 
down and goes into disintegration. The creative 
minorities which have won a voluntary allegiance 
by the charm which their creativity exerts are re- 
placed by a dominant minority which, lacking 
charm, relies on force. The surrounding primitive 
peoples are no longer charmed but are repelled; 
these humble disciples of the growing civilization 
then renounce their discipleship and become what 
we have called an external proletariat. Though “in” 
the now broken-down civilization they are no longer 
FOr ita 

The radiation of any civilization may be analysed 
into three elements—economic, political and cul- 
tural—and, so long as a society is in a state of 
growth, all three elements seem to be radiated with 
equal power or, to speak in human rather than 
physical terms, to exercise an equal charm. But, as 
soon as the civilization has ceased to grow, the 
charm of its culture evaporates. Its powers of 
economic and political radiation may, and indeed 
probably will, continue to grow faster than ever, 
for a successful cultivation of the pseudo-religions 
of Mammon and Mars and Moloch is eminently 
characteristic of broken-down civilizations. But, 
since the cultural element is the essence of a civiliza- 
tion and the economic and political elements are 
relatively trivial manifestations of the life that it 
has in it, it follows that the most spectacular tri- 
umphs of economic and political radiation are 
imperfect and precarious. 

If we look at the change from the standpoint 
of the primitive peoples, we shall express the same 
truth by saying that their mimesis of the broken- 
down civilization’s arts of peace comes to an end, 
but that they continue to imitate its improvements— 
its technical gadgets—in the arts of industry, war 
and politics, not in order that they may become one 
with it—-which was their aspiration so long as it 
charmed them—but in order that they may the 


1. When we say “‘in it,” we do not mean geographically 
within it—for that, being “external,” they obviously are 
not—but “in it” inasmuch as they continue willy-nilly to be 
in a state of active relationship with it. 
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more effectively defend themselves against the 
violence which is by now its most conspicuous 
characteristic. 

In our foregoing survey of the experiences and 
reactions of internal proletariats we have seen how 
the path of violence has allured them, and also 
how, in so far as they have yielded to this tempta- 
tion, they have only brought disaster on themselves. 
The Theudases and Judases inevitably perish with 
the sword; it is only when it follows a prophet of 
gentleness that the internal proletariat has a chance 
of taking its conquerors captive. The external 
proletariat, if it chooses (as it almost certainly will) 
to react with violence, is at no such disadvantage. 
Whereas the whole of the internal proletariat lies, 
ex hypothesi, within the dominant minority’s reach, 
some part at any rate of the external proletariat is 
likely to be beyond the effective range of the domi- 
nant minority’s military action. In the contest that 
now ensues the broken-down civilization radiates 
force instead of attracting mimesis. In these cir- 
cumstances the nearer members of the external pro- 
letariat are likely to be conquered and added to the 
internal proletariat, but a point will be reached 
where the dominant minority’s qualitative superior- 
ity in military power is counterbalanced by the 
length of its communications. 

When this stage is reached it brings with it the 
completion of a change in the nature of the contact 
between the civilization in question and its bar- 
barian neighbours. So long as a civilization is in 
growth, its home territory, where it prevails in full 
force, is screened, as we have seen, from the im- 
pact of unreclaimed savagery by a broad threshold 
or buffer zone across which civilization shades into 
savagery in a long series of fine gradations. On the 
other hand, when a civilization has broken down 
and fallen into schism and when the consequent 
hostilities between the dominant minority and the 
external proletariat have ceased to be a running 
fight and have settled down into trench warfare, 
we find that the buffer zone has disappeared. The 
geographical transition from civilization to bar- 
barism is now no longer gradual but is abrupt. To 
use the appropriate Latin words, which bring out 
both the kinship and the contrast between the two 
types of contact, a /imen or threshold, which was a 
zone, has been replaced by a limes or military 
frontier, which is a line that has length without 
breadth. Across this line a baffled dominant minor- 
ity and an unconquered external proletariat now 
face one another under arms; and this military front 
is a bar to the passage of all social radiation except 
that of military technique—an article of social ex- 
change which makes for war and not for peace 
between those who give and take it. 
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The social phenomena which follow when this 
warfare becomes stationary along a limes will 
occupy our attention later. Here it is sufficient to 
mention the cardinal fact that this temporary and 
precarious balance of forces inevitably tilts, with 
the passage of time, in favour of the barbarians. 


* * Py 


Dominant Minorities and External Proletariats.— 
We have seen that universal states are usually pro- 
vided by dominant minorities indigenous to the 
society for which they perform this high-handed 
service. These indigenous empire-builders may be 
frontiersmen from the outer edge of the world upon 
which they confer the blessing of peace through 
the imposition of political unity; but this origin does 
not in itself convict them of having any alien tinge 
in their culture. We have, however, also noted 
cases in which the moral débacle of the dominant 
minority has been so rapid that, by the time when 
the disintegrating society has been ripe for enter- 
ing a universal state, there has no longer been any 
remnant of the dominant minority still possessed of 
the empire-building virtues. In such cases the task 
of providing a universal state is not usually allowed 
to remain unperformed. Some alien empire-builder 
steps into the breach and performs for the ailing 
society the task that ought to have been performed 
by native hands. 

All universal states, alien and indigenous alike, 
are apt to be accepted with thankfulness and resig- 
nation, if not with enthusiasm; they are at any 
rate an improvement, in a material sense, upon the 
time of troubles that has preceded them. But as 
time passes “a new king” arises “who knew not 
Joseph”; in plain language, the time of troubles and 
the memory of its horrors recedes into a forgotten 
past, and the present—in which the universal state 
extends over the entire social landscape—comes to 
be judged as a thing in itself irrespective of its his- 
torical context. At this stage the fortunes of in- 
digenous and alien universal states diverge. The 
indigenous universal state, whatever its real merits, 
tends to become more and more acceptable to its 
subjects and is more and more regarded as the only 
possible social framework for their life. The alien 
universal state, on the other hand, becomes more 
and more unpopular. Its subjects are more and 
more offended by its alien qualities and shut their 
eyes more and more firmly to the useful service 
which it has performed and perhaps still is perform- 
ing for them. 

An obvious pair of universal states for the illus- 
tration of this contrast is the Roman Empire which 
provided an indigenous universal state for the 
Hellenic World and the British Raj which has pro- 


vided the second of two alien universal states for 
the Hindu Civilization. Many quotations could be 
collected to illustrate the love and veneration with 
which the latter-day subjects of the Roman Empire 
regarded that institution, even after it had ceased 
to perform its task with tolerable efficiency and 
when it was in manifest dissolution. Perhaps the 
most striking of these tributes in a passage in the 
poem De Consulatu Stilichonis written in Latin 
hexameters by Claudian of Alexandria in a.p. 400. 


She—prouder boast than other conquerors knew— 
Gently her captives to her bosom drew; 

Mother not mistress, made the thrall her kin 
And ‘neath her wing called all the nations in. 
Who owns, and owes not to her parent sway, 
His civick rights in utmost lands to-day?” 


It would be easy to prove that the British Raj has 
been in many respects a more benevolent and also 
perhaps a more beneficent institution than the 
Roman Empire, but it would be hard to find a 
Claudian in any of the Alexandrias of Hindustan. 

If we look at the history of other alien universal 
states, we shall observe the same mounting tide of 
hostile feeling among their subjects as we find in 
British India. The alien Syriac universal state im- 
posed by Cyrus on the Babylonic Society was so 
bitterly hated by the time it had completed the 
second century of its existence that in 331 B.c. the 
Babylonian priests were prepared to give an effusive 
welcome to the equally alien conqueror Alexander 
of Macedon, as in our day certain extreme na- 
tionalists in India might have been prepared to 
welcome Clive from Japan. In Orthodox Christen- 
dom the alien Pax Ottomanica had been welcomed 
in the first quarter of the fourteenth century of 
the Christian Era by the Greek adherents of the 
founder of the Ottoman commonwealth on the 
Asiatic shores of the Sea of Marmara had become 
an object of loathing to the Greek nationalists of 
A.D. 1821. The passage of five centuries had pro- 
duced among Greeks a change of sentiment which 
was the exact inverse of the change in Gaul from 
the Romano-phobia of a Vercingetorix to the Ro- 
mano-philia of a Sidonius Apollinaris. 

Another prominent example of the hatred 
aroused by empire-builders of an alien culture is the 
animosity of the Chinese towards the Mongol con- 
querors who provided a distracted Far Eastern 
World with a sorely needed universal state, and this 
animosity might appear to present a curious con- 
trast to the tolerance with which the same society 
accepted two-and-a-half centuries of Manchu dom- 
ination at a later period. The explanation is to be 
found in the fact that the Manchus were back- 


2. Translation by R. A. Knox, in The Making of Western 
Europe, by C. R. L. Fletcher, p. 3. 
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woodsmen of the Far Eastern World who were not 
contaminated by any alien culture, whereas the 
Mongols’ barbarism was mitigated, however 
slightly, by a tincture of Syriac culture derived from 
Nestorian Christian pioneers and by an open- 
minded readiness to enlist the services of able and 
experienced men whatever their provenance. That 
this is the real explanation of the unpopularity of 
the Mongol régime in China is made plain by Marco 
Polo’s account of explosive contacts between the 
Chinese subjects and the Orthodox Christian sol- 
diers and Muslim administrators of the Mongol 
Khaqan. 

It was perhaps a tincture of Sumeric culture that 
made the Hyksos intolerable to their Egyptiac sub- 
jects, whereas the subsequent intrusion of the com- 
pletely barbarian Libyans was accepted without 
resentment. In fact, we can venture to formulate 
something like a general social law to the effect that 
barbarian invaders who present themselves free 
from any alien cultural taint are apt to make their 
fortunes, while those who, before their Volkerwan- 
derung, have acquired either an alien or a heretical 
tinge must go out of their way to purge themselves 
of it if they are to escape the otherwise inevitable 
doom of being either ejected or exterminated. 

To take undiluted barbarians first: the Aryas 
and the Hittites and the Achaeans, each of whom 
invented a barbarian pantheon of their own during 
their sojourn on the threshold of a civilization, and 
who persisted in this barbarian worship after they 
had broken through and made their conquests, each 
also succeeded, notwithstanding this “invincible 
ignorance,” in founding new civilizations: the Indic, 
the Hittite and the Hellenic. Again, the Frankish 
and English and Scandinavian and Polish and 
Magyar converts from a native paganism to West- 
ern Catholic Christianity secured the opportunity 
to play full, and even leading, parts in the building 
up of Western Christendom. On the other hand the 
Hyksos worshippers of Set were evicted from the 
Egyptiac World and the Mongols were evicted from 
China, 

An exception to our rule would seem to be pre- 
sented by the Primitive Muslim Arabs. Here was a 
group of barbarians, belonging to the external pro- 
letariat of the Hellenic Society, who achieved a high 
degree of success in the Vélkerwanderung which 
accompanied the dissolution of that society in spite 
of the fact that they clung to their own barbarian 
travesty of Syriac religion instead of adopting the 
Monophysite Christianity of their subjects in the 
provinces that they wrested from the Roman Em- 
pire. But the historic role of the primitive Muslim 
Arabs was altogether exceptional. Through their 
incidental conquest of the whole Sassanian Empire 


in the course of their victorious assault upon the 
Oriental provinces of the Roman Empire, the bar- 
barian successor-state of the Roman Empire which 
the Arabs founded on Syrian soil transformed itself 
into a restoration of the Syriac universal state which 
had been prematurely destroyed, a thousand years 
before, when the Achaemenidae had been over- 
thrown by Alexander; and the vast new political 
mission with which the Muslim Arabs were thus, 
almost accidentally, endowed opened up a new 
horizon for Islam itself. 

It would seem, therefore, that the history of 
Islam is a special case which does not invalidate the 
general results of our inquiry. In general we are 
justified in concluding that, for external proletariats 
and dominant minorities alike, an alien inspiration 
is a handicap because it is a fruitful source of fric- 
tion and frustration for them in their dealings with 
the other two of the fractions into which a disinte- 
grating society splits up. 

Internal Proletariats——In contrast with these 
findings about dominant minorities and external 
proletariats we shall find that for internal prole- 
tariats an alien inspiration is not a curse but a bless- 
ing which confers on those who receive it an appar- 
ently superhuman power of taking their conquerors 
captive and of attaining the end to which they have 
been born. This thesis can best be tested by an 
examination of those “higher religions” and uni- 
versal churches which are the internal proletariat’s 
characteristic works. Our survey of these has shown 
that their potency depends on the presence, and 
varies in proportion to the strength, of an alien 
spark of vitality in their spirit. 

For example the worship of Osiris, which was the 
“higher religion” of the Egyptiac proletariat, can 
be traced back tentatively, as we have seen, to an 
alien origin in the Sumeric worship of Tammuz; 
and the manifold and competing “higher religions” 
of the Hellenic internal proletariat can all be traced 
back to various alien origins with certainty. In the 
worship of Isis the alien spark is Egyptiac; in the 
worship of Cybele it is Hittite; in Christianity and 
Mithraism it is Syriac; in the Mahayana it is Indic. 
The first four of these “higher religions” were cre- 
ated by Egyptic, Hittite and Syriae populations 
which had been conscripted into the Hellenic in- 
ternal proletariat through Alexander’s conquests, 
and the fifth was created by an Indic population 
likewise conscripted, in the second century B.c., 
through the Euthydemic Bactrian Greek princes’ 
conquests in the Indic World. Profoundly though 
they differ from one another in their inward spiritual 
essence, all five of them have in common at least 
this superficial feature of being alien in their origin. 

Our conclusion will not be shaken by a considera- 
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tion of certain cases in which an attempt to conquer 
a society has been made by a higher religion without 
success. There is, for example, the abortive attempt 
of the Shi‘ah sect of Islam to become the universal 
church of Orthodox Christendom under the Otto- 
man régime, and the abortive attempt of Catholic 
Christianity to become the universal church of the 
Far Eastern Society—in China during the last cen- 
tury of the Ming and the first century of the Man- 
chu dynasties and in Japan at the moment of transi- 
tion from the time of troubles to the Tokugawa 
Shogunate. The Shi‘ah in the Ottoman Empire and 
Catholicism in Japan were both cheated of their 
prospective spiritual conquests by being exploited 
—or at any rate suspected of being exploited—for 
illegitimate political ends. The failure of Catholi- 
cism in China was due to the refusal of the Papacy 
to allow the Jesuit missionaries to carry on their 
work of translating an alien Catholic religious 
idiom into the traditional language of Far Eastern 
philosophy and ritual. 

We may conclude that an alien spark is a help 
and not a hindrance to a “higher religion” in win- 
ning converts; and the reason for this is not far to 
seek. An internal proletariat, alienated from the 
broken-down society from which it is in process of 
secession, is seeking a new revelation, and this is 
what the alien spark supplies; it is its newness which 
makes it attractive. But, before it can become attrac- 
tive, the new truth has to be made intelligible; and, 
until this necessary work of exposition has been per- 
formed, the new truth will be inhibited from making 
its potential appeal. The victory of the Christian 
Church in the Roman Empire could not have been 
won if the Fathers of the Church, from St. Paul on- 
wards, had not exerted themselves, during the first 
four or five centuries of the Christian era, to trans- 
late the Christian doctrine into terms of Hellenic 
philosophy; to build up the Christian ecclesiastical 
hierarchy on the pattern of the Roman civil serv- 
ice; to mould the Christian ritual on the model of 
the Mysteries; and even to convert pagan into 
Christian festivals and replace pagan cults of heroes 
by Christian cults of saints. It was an undertaking 
of this kind which was nipped in the bud by the 
Vatican’s instructions to the Jesuit missionaries in 
China; and the conversion of the Hellenic World 
would have been as fatally arrested after the first 
excursions of Christian missionaries on to Gentile 
ground, if the Judaizing Christian opponents of 
St. Paul had been victorious in the conferences and 
conflicts described in The Acts of the Apostles and 
in the earlier Pauline epistles. 

Our muster of “higher religions” which appear to 
have had an indigenous inspiration will include 
Judaism and Zoroastrianism and Islam—three reli- 
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gions which have tound their field in the Syriac 
World and have drawn their inspiration from the 
same quarter—and also Hinduism, which is clearly 
Indic both in its inspiration and in its field of opera- 
tions. Hinduism and Islam must be regarded as 
exceptions to our “law,” but Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism will turn out on examination to be, after 
all, illustrations of it. For the Syriac populations 
among which Judaism and Zoroastrianism came to 
birth, between the eighth and the sixth century 
before Christ, were broken peoples which had been 
forcibly conscripted into the internal proletariat of 
the Babylonic Society by the Assyrian armies of 
the Babylonic dominant minority. It was this Baby- 
lonic aggression that evoked the Jewish and Zoro- 
astrian religious responses from the Syriac souls 
that were subjected to the ordeal. On this showing 
we clearly ought to classify Judaism and Zoroas- 
trianism as religions which were introduced by 
Syriac conscripts into the internal proletariat of the 
Babylonic Society. Judaism actually took shape “by 
the waters of Babylon,” as the Christian Church 
took shape in the Pauline congregations in the 
Hellenic World. 

If the disintegration of the Babylonic Civilization 
had been as long drawn out as that of the Hellenic 
Civilization and had passed through all the same 
stages, then the birth and growth of Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism would present themselves, in his- 
torical perspective, as events in a Babylonic story— 
as the birth and growth of Christianity and Mithra- 
ism do, in fact, present themselves as events in 
Hellenic history. Our perspective has been thrown 
out by the fact that Babylonic history came to a 
premature close. The Chaldaean attempt at a Baby- 
lonic universal state collapsed; and the Syriac con- 
scripts in its internal proletariat were able not only 
to throw off their chains but to turn the tables on 
their Babylonic conquerors by taking them captive 
in body as well as in spirit. The Iranians became 
converts to the Syriac and not to the Babylonic cul- 
ture, and the Achaemenian Empire founded by 
Cyrus came to play the part of a Syriac universal 
state. It is in this perspective that Judaism and 
Zoroastrianism take on their present appearance of 
being Syriac religions with an indigenous inspira- 
tion. We can now see that they were, in their origin, 
religions of a Babylonic internal proletariat to which 
their Syriac inspiration was alien. 

If a “higher religion” has an alien inspiration— 
and we have found that this is a rule with only two 
notable exceptions—then obviously the nature of 
that religion cannot be understood without taking 
into account the contact of at least two civilizations: 
the civilization in whose internal proletariat the new 
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religion arises and the civilization (or civilizations) 
from which its alien inspiration (or inspirations) is 
derived. This fact requires us to make a radical new 
departure; for it requires us to relinquish the basis 
on which this Study has so far been built up. So far 
we have been dealing in terms of civilizations; and 
we have assumed that any single civilization will 
afford a practicable “field of study” in virtue of be- 
ing a social whole, intelligible in isolation from 
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whatever social phenomena might present them- 
selves outside the spatial and temporal limits of this 
particular society. But now we find ourselves en- 
tangled in the same net as that in Which, in our 
opening pages, we so confidently entangled those 
historians who believed that they could “make 
sense” of an isolated national history. Henceforth 
we shall have to transcend the limits within which 
we have hitherto found ourselves able to work. 


4, The Reality of Social Evolution 


BY ROBERT M. MacIVER 


Misleading Trails 


SKEPTICISM REGARDING SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


CAN SOCIETY or its forms properly be 
said to have passed through evolutionary stages in 
the sense in which the species of organism have 
evolved? It has been fashionable in the last decade 
or two for American anthropologists and sociolo- 
gists to abandon the concept of social evolution. 
Some have declared it an advance that sociologists 
generally speak of social change instead. One school 
of anthropologists is constantly attacking the doc- 
trine of “unilineal evolution” and tends to disparage 
the evolutionary method altogether. These tend- 
encies may signify revulsions from oversimple and 
sweeping formulations of the elementary hypoth- 
esis, from the school of Spencer and Ward and 
Giddings. With increasing knowledge we learn the 
endless diversities of social systems, Primitive peo- 
ples as well as civilized exhibit a myriad of different 
patterns in their social systems. But it is equally true 
that there are endless diversities in the species of 
life, which fact does not prevent the biologist from 
discovering the evolutionary stages to which they 
belong. There can be vast differences between so- 
cieties at the same evolutionary level, and in fact 
at any of the higher levels there must be—for this 
itself is part of the significance of evolution—great 
variations of one from another. If the ambiguous 
phrase “unilineal evolution,” means a sequence in 
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which specific institutions of the simpler societies 
pass by similar processes into specific institutions 
of the more advanced societies, then it is certainly 
to be rejected. But we have no reason to interpret 
evolution in this way. Differentiation, the emer- 
gence of more distinct organs to fulfill more distinct 
functions, may take a multitude of forms. The sys- 
tem of law differs widely in, say, the United States 
and in France, but in both countries it has a char- 
acter which entitles us to call it more evolved than 
the corresponding system in Melanesia. 

One reason for the neglect of the study of social 
evolution is that social change is, as we have seen, 
often confused with technological and cultural 
change and thus, embracing everything that hap- 
pens to human beings, is regarded as too complex 
and many-sided to reveal an evolutionary process. 
Another reason is that the evolutionary principle 
is often itself misunderstood. Cats do not evolve 
from dogs, but both dogs and cats are products of 
evolution. The patriarchal family may not have 
evolved from the matriarchal family, but both types 
have undergone evolutionary change. What we 
mean by social evolution, which has,nothing to do 
with what is called “unilineal” evolution, should be 
clear from our earlier discussions. But theré is one 
frequent misunderstanding with which we have not 
dealt and which deserves some attention. It is a mis- 
taken search for the origins of things. 


THE PROBLEM OF ORIGINS 


The question of origins has always been an en- 
grossing one for the human mind, and the mythol- 
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ogy of all peoples contains crude answers to it. But 
the question itself, in most of its forms, belongs to 
pre-evolutionary thought. People used to ask— 
and answer—the question, How and when did so- 
ciety begin? That particular question has grown 
obsolete, and the answers to it, such as that of the 
“social contract” theory, have been discarded. The 
seed of society is in the beginnings of life, and if 
there were such beginnings in any absolute sense 
we know nothing of them. But we still raise similar 
questions regarding the family, the state, the 
church, the law, and other social formations, though 
the quest for their origins may be as vain as that 
of the social contractualists. It seems at first sight 
a reasonable enough question. There was certainly 
a time when there was not a state or a church, there- 
fore, we argue, they must have had a historical 
beginning. So we have various theories of origin, 
that the state, for example, was the result of war 
and conquest and slavery or of the establishment of 
a dominant class or even of some convention or 
constitution on which people all at once agreed. But 
all these theories are misleading because they mis- 
conceive the naure of an evolutionary process. 
There was a time when there was no state, and yet 
the state has no beginning in time, no point of origin. 
This is a paradox but not a contradiction, as it would 
have seemed to pre-evolutionary thought. We rec- 
ognize now that even salient or revolutionary social 
changes need have no absolute moment of origina- 
tion. When, for example, did the “Industrial Rev- 
olution” begin? 


WHEN AND HOW DID THE STATE BEGIN? 


Let us take one theory of the origin of the state 
to show how such theories mislead us. Franz Oppen- 
heimer in his book, The State, gives the following 
version of the well-known Marxist doctrine of its 
origin.’ There are, he points out, two fundamental 
and fundamentally opposed means whereby man 
seeks to supply his needs. One is work, the other 
robbery, or exploitation of the work of others. The 
former is the economic, the latter the political 
means, and the state arose when the political means 
was organized. There are peoples who possess no 
vestige of the state, primitive grubbers and hunts- 
men. They have a social structure but no political 
structure. The latter originates among herdsmen 
and among vikings, the first groups to exploit others 
or rob them of the rewards of their toil. Among 
these arise class distinctions based on wealth and 


1. English translation, New York, 1926. The exploitation 
theory is not peculiar to Marxist writers; it is also put for- 
ward by authors of quite different schools, such as L. 
Gumplowicz in his Soziologische (2nd ed., Innsbruck, 
4902). 
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poverty, on privilege and the denial of privilege. 
The most decisive of these distinctions is that be- 
tween the slaveowner and the slave, It was the war- 
rior nomad who invented slavery, the seeding of 
the state. The grubbing peasant who toils for his 
own would never have discovered it. When he is 
subjected to the warrior and pays tribute, the land 
state begins. Similarly, through coastal raids and 
robberies the vikings created the maritime state. 

Now if Oppenheimer had set out to show the 
importance of the role played by robbery and ex- 
ploitation in the early making of the state, it would 
have been a valid enterprise. It would have involved 
a study of the relation of this factor to other factors 
and a close and difficult historical investigation 
which he avoids only by making certain dogmatic 
assumptions. It is, in the first place, arbitrary to 
define the political means as robbery, from which 
it follows all too simply that the state, being the 
organization of the political means, was established 
in the manner he describes. On this definition a 
pirate band would be a state, and not because it is 
organized but because it is organized to rob. Since 
the organization of the state certainly serves other 
ends, since it is concerned to establish some prin- 
ciple of internal justice so that the disputes between 
man and man are settled by a tribunal and not by 
violence, since the economic factor is only one of 
its interests, only one of the ways in which from 
early times the solidarity of the group was main- 
tained by the state, to identify the political means 
with exploitation is the simplification of an inade- 
quate psychology. Significant as that motive was, 
it did not work alone. The authority of the elders 
over the younger kin was not exploitation, but it 
played a part in the making of the state. The tribal 
sense of justice evoked agencies of jurisdiction, and 
they too were conditions of the emerging state. And 
many factors contributed to create the kind of 
political loyalty without which the state could never 
have grown to maturity. 

We are thus thrown back on the question, What 
does the state, once it has clearly evolved, mean? 
It implies, we may say, a territory over which a 
unified order is maintained by means of law, in- 
volving some kind of coercion of those who violate 
the order and therefore some kind of authority to 
which appeal can be made. This is the objective 
fact, the expression, surely, of more than one aspect 
of human nature. Now, there seems to be no people 
among which there are not rudiments of this order, 
a foreshadowing of the state. There may be no 
settled government, but there are always some ele- 
ments of organization out of which such govern- 
ment may evolve. There will be elders, or an indi- 
vidual headman or medicine man who wields some 
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sort of authority. This authority will be ostensibly 
based on age or birth or prowess or religious lore 
or magical power, but the authority is not wholly 
without a political aspect. In a small group, say of 
Andaman Islanders, there is no state as we define 
the term, but there are already germs of the state 
organization, custom which prevails by social sanc- 
tion over a locality, and skilled or aged men who 
have prestige and win respect and obedience. 


EMERGENCE, NOT BEGINNING 


We should speak then of the emergence of the 
state rather than of its origin. It is a structure which 
in a certain process grows more distinct, more 
elaborate, more permanent. Its organization be- 
comes distinguished from the organization of kin- 
ship. Custom passes into law. The patriarch be- 
comes the political chief, the judge becomes the 
king. Following this process historically, we can 
better understand the statement that though there 
was a time before the state was, the state itself has 
no beginning in time. Its birth is a logical fact, only 
its evolution belongs to history. The idea of his- 
torical origins is here related to that of specific 
creation, in the pre-evolutionary sense. There is 
no state among the Yurok Indians or the Andaman- 
ese, yet in some degree these are political beings, 
just as in some degree they are religious beings, 
though they have no church. 

We pointed out in another context that our ap- 
plication to earlier social stages of terms indicative 
of later and more evolved conditions is apt to con- 
fuse our understanding of this fact. Sometimes a 
term is sufficiently generic to comprehend the less 
evolved and the more evolved types of the social 
form referred under it. The term “family” is an 
example. But in other instances our modern terms 
denote specializations which did not exist as such 
in earlier stages. Of these the term “state” and the 
related terms “sovereignty,” “government,” and 
“Jaw” are examples. The specific forms and func- 
tions so denoted are lacking not only in primitive 
tribes such as the Melanesians and the Eskimos, 
but also under much more advanced conditions. 
And even when political institutions are themselves 
highly evolved, as in classical Greece, it is often 
doubtful whether we should use our term “state” 
concerning them. As we shall show presently, spe- 
cific institutions evolve earlier than specific asso- 
ciations. The people of Athens or of Sparta had 
themselves no separate term for the state. Their 
word “polis” did not distinguish the state from the 
community. 

Every community, no matter how primitive, con- 
tains germinal elements of the state. We think of 
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primitive communities, in contrast to modern ones, 
as based on kinship. But this does not mean that the 
general bases of community, the common living 
and the common earth, were absent from their con- 
sciousness of solidarity. In some degree they were 
both present and determinative. R. H. Lowie well 
brings out the point that in the ostensibly kin-based 
community locality also served as a social bond.’ If 
the sense of contiguity had not also been active, the 
social cohesion of the kin-group would have been 
dissipated. It is in part at least because of this sense 
of contiguity that the tribe exercises jurisdiction 
over the differences between families within its 
area, that it adopts strangers into the kin, and so 
forth. And other bonds, such as that of religion, 
merged with the bond of kinship. In fact, under 
the aegis of kinship were half concealed all the 
grounds of social relationship, including the rudi- 
ments of the state. 

What we have shown concerning the state, that 
the search for specific origins is vain, could also be 
shown concerning the other significant elements of 
the social structure. We have already seen how un- 
satisfactory has been the attempt to find an original 
specific form of the family. And we shall presently 
see, when studying the emergence of the church, 
how that process precludes the idea that it had a 
specific historical beginning. In this context it is 
permissible to speak of origins only if we mean 
thereby a process of formation which itself has no 
precise starting point. 


WHAT KINDS OF SOCIAL PHENOMENA HAVE DEFINITE 
BEGINNINGS AND ENDINGS? 


But surely, it may be said, some social phenom- 
ena have beginnings and endings. Have not many 
institutions disappeared and others come into be- 
ing? Is history not strewn with accounts of the 
passing of organizations, from empires to outworn 
sects? We answer that we are dealing with social 
types, not with individual embodiments of the type 
which, of course, are always appearing and dis- 
appearing. But the type itself is a different category, 
and is revealed only as process. Here again it may 
be objected that type-forms also disappear at his- 
torical moments. Has not slavery passed away or, 
if it lingers in some parts of the earth, is ‘not its 
total abolition practicable? Have not totemism and 
the classificatory system of kinship disappeared in 
the more advanced societies? If things have an end, 
have they not also an origin? 

Let us take the last two cases first. It is not indeed 
necessary to Our argument that no social types 


2. The Origin of the State, Chap. IV. Cf. also A. Golden- 
weiser, Early Civilization, Chap. XII. 
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should vanish altogether. In the same way the doc- 
trine of the continuity of species is not affected by 
the disappearance of some forms of life. Nor does 
the argument hold that what ends in a historical 
moment also begins in a historical moment. For 
what ends is a specialized form, and it does not 
begin as such but only grows into specificity. Even 
so, the social type-forms which we think of as dead 
are remarkably persistent. Totemism in its full sig- 
nificance as a basis of social identification and 
classification is absent in civilized society while 
characteristic of a wide range of primitive peoples. 
But the type-form of totemism is present vestigially 
among ourselves, as Goldenweiser points out, in the 
use of animal mascots, the emblems of political 
parties, badges and crests and other tokens, in such 
symbols as the flag and the college colors, in such 
orders as the Elks, the Lions, and so forth. 


The names and things that are thus used as classifiers 
and symbols habitually rest on a background of emo- 
tion. In the case of regimental banners, the emotions 
may reach great violence, while in the instance of 
animal and bird mascots there arises a complex of 
attitudes and rites so curiously exotic as to invite an 
exaggerated analogy with primitive totemism. The fact 
remains that the supernaturalistic as well as the social 
tendencies of totemic days live on in modern society. 
But in our civilization these tendencies, in the absence 
of a crystallization point, remain in solution, whereas 
in primitive communities the same tendencies . . . func- 
tion as a highly distinctive vehicle of culture. 


Conversely it may be said that many tendencies 
which “remain in solution” in primitive society are 
“crystallized” in our own civilization. Again, the 
classificatory system which is seemingly so alien to 
us has its paler analogues among ourselves. We 
apply the terms “brother” and “sister” to the mem- 
bers of various social orders, and, as Goldenweiser 
also points out, we even use for classificatory pur- 
poses some kinship terms, such as “uncle” and 
“aunt,” which were not so employed in primitive 
groups. 

Finally, let us take the case of slavery, since it 
illustrates a further distinction. Slavery was abol- 
ished from among us at a precise moment of his- 
tory. It was an ancient institution of mankind. We 
need not pause to consider whether the surviving use 
of the term, in such expressions as “wage slave” 
and “white slave,” are significant or fanciful, for 
certainly the definite type of economic relationship 
properly called “slavery” has disappeared. What 
has here happened is that a once socially accepted 
system has been legally or constitutionally dis- 
established. Since slavery involved an essentially 
coercive relationship, it could exist in a complex 
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society only if legally established. Modes of social 
regulation can be set up and can be discarded. All 
specific institutions which depend for their exist- 
ence on convention or prescriptive law have an 
hour of birth and may have an hour of death. But 
the great social forms are more deeply rooted. Reg- 
ulation may modify them, but it neither creates nor 
destroys them. 

Social relationships are subject to an endless 
process of transformation, of growth and decay, of 
fusion and separation. Since they are all expressions 
of human nature, the social relationships of the 
present are found in germ at least in the past, and 
those of the past survive, if only as relics, in the 
present. We distinguish social stages, not by the 
sheer presence or absence of social factors, but by 
their prominence, their relation to others, their 
organizing function.* (Even abolished institutions, 
like slavery, may be present “in solution,” ready to 
“crystallize” again if an opportunity is given.) The 
most significant social changes are not those which 
bring an entirely new thing into being, but those 
which alter the relations of eternal or omnipresent 
or universal factors. The pattern is always chang- 
ing but the threads endure. What is new is the 
emphasis, rather than the factor emphasized. Thus, 
for example, democracy is not a kind of rule—or 
a mode of life—wholly apart from oligarchy or 
dictatorship. The elements of all are present to- 
gether—the difference is the degree of dominance 
of one over the other. 

Continuity, then, is an essential character of the 
evolutionary process. Continuity is the union of 
change and permanence, and when in this union we 
move in the direction of social differentiation we 
are following the road of evolution. The general 
nature of this road will occupy us next. 


PRIMITIVE SOCIETY AS FUNCTIONALLY 
UNDIFFERENTIATED 


The functional interdependence of the groups 
and organizations of an advanced social system 
is almost totally lacking in primitive society. The 
main divisions of the latter—families, clans, exog- 
amous groups, totem groups—are segmentary or 
compartmental. It may have a fairly elaborate sys- 
tem of ceremonial offices, and a more elaborate 
system of kin-distinctions than is characteristic of 
an evolved society. But there are few groupings or 
categories into which, for the practical purposes 
of co-operative living, the members fall. The kin- 


4. We may distinguish technological, as distinct from 
social, stages by the presence or absence of particular 
devices or inventions, as F. Miiller-Lyer, for example, 
constantly does in his History of Social Development 
Eng. tr., London, 1923). 
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grouping is usually predominant and inclusive. To 
be a member of the kin is ipso facto to share the 
common and inclusive rights and obligations, the 
customs, the rituals, the standards, the beliefs of 
the whole. These are, of course, certain “natural” 
groupings, particularly those of age and sex. There 
may be prestige groups, perhaps a simple system 
of classes or castes, though these latter are not found 
under the most primitive conditions. There may be 
some rudimentary occupational distinctions, but 
the division of labor is narrow and usually follows 
“natural” lines, such as that between the sexes or 
between the older and the younger. The great asso- 
ciations do not yet exist. There is no seperate organ- 
ization of religion—still less of religions; there are 
no schools, no distinct cultural associations; there 
is little specialization of economic productivity and 
exchange. The only clearly associational groups, 
other than temporary partnerships in trading ven- 
tures and so forth, are usually “secret societies,” 
not specifically functional, and the very fact that 
they are “secret” is significant, implying that the 
group has not yet found a way to incorporate them 
effectively within its unity. 

The undifferentiated character of primitive so- 
ciety is seen in the prevalence of a simple form of 
communism. The kin is a larger family and exhibits 
something of the communistic character of the fam- 
ily. The tribe devises a system of participation in 
the booty of the chase and the products of the earth. 
Where private or family rights are admitted, it is 
in the usufruct, not in the ownership, of the land. 
Even what are to us the most intimate or personal 
of rights were then rights pertaining to the blood 
brotherhood. The lending of wives to tribal guests, 
common to American Indians and many tribes of 
Africa, Polynesia, and Asia, may be regarded as a 
mode of admission to the “freedom” of the tribe. 
It may be, as Julius Lippert interprets it, that thus 
“the guest enters into all the rights of the tribal 
members, and the special sanctity of the relation- 
ship revives the ancient rights of the latter.’ The 
sanctioned license at primitive marriage feasts, the 
institution among some African peoples of the 
“bride-hut” where the bride was free to the men of 
the tribe, the premarriage prostitution established 
as a Babylonian temple rite, may be interpreted as 
survivals of sexual communism or at least as the 
assertion, before their alienation through marriage, 
of rights regarded as belonging intrinsically to the 
tribe. 

Such a communism typifies the simple solidarity 
of an undifferentiated community. Such differentia- 
tions as exist are based on the natural distinctions 
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of youth and age, of man and woman, of different 
aptitudes such as that for leadership, and on a few 
socially acquired distinctions, such as the inherit- 
ance of ceremonial office or of magical lore. The 
myriad aspects of differentiation belonging to a 
civilized society are latent. The divergent interests, 
aptitudes, capacities which may appear in rudi- 
mentary forms have no opportunity to develop 
within the restricted range of the communal life. 
The social heritage is too rude to afford them se- 
lective stimulation. The mores appropriate to that 
narrow heritage tend to be repressive of such dif- 
ferences, as endangering the solidarity of like- 
mindedness, the only solidarity of which the group 
as a whole is yet capable. 

The civilizations of the past and of the present 
emerged from that early stage. How they emerged, 
through what blind forces of conquest and subjec- 
tion and expansion, creating differences of wealth 
and of class, through what nurture of the arts, 
through what clashes of customs and faiths leading 
to some liberation of the mind, through what in- 
crements of scientific knowledge and its applica- 
tion, is the main theme of human history. For us 
here it is enough to point the contrast. It is char- 
acteristic of our own stage that we have a vast 
multiplicity of organizations of such a nature that 
to belong to one has no implication of belonging 
to the rest, that every kind of interest has created 
its correspondent association, that nearly every 
kind of attitude can find some social corroboration, 
and that thus the greater social unity to which we 
belong is conceived of as multiform, not uniform. 
This is the necessary intellectual feat demanded of 
the participants in the “great society,” and the many 
who still cannot achieve it belong to it in form but 
not in spirit. 


THE ROLE OF DIFFUSION IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


Long and difficult as the evolutionary process 
may seem in historical perspective, it has been re- 
markably rapid if we take the larger perspective of 
organic evolution. We have already commented on 
the relative rapidity of social change; we may now 
add that social evolution has likewise moved at a 
pace vastly quicker than that of evolution in the 
biological order. No primitive type of * animal 
evolves into an advanced type in so short a period 
as that comprised by recorded human history—the 
very idea seems absurd. But in that period one 
primitive society after another has moved to a stage 
that at least by comparison reveals a highly evolved 
structure. Social evolution is liberated in a sense 
from organic evolution because human beings can 
use for their purposes instruments that are not part 
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of their own physical structure and because in using 
them they are in a measure guided by intelligence 
and not merely by instinct. Thus equipped, they 
can rapidly increase their social heritage and trans- 
mit its evolutionary potentialities to their descend- 
ents and communicate them to others over the 
whole face of the earth. 

Sometimes diffusion and evolution are regarded 
as Opposing principles in the interpretation of social 
change. But in truth there is no need for this opposi- 
tion. Diffusion should be regarded as one of the 
most important factors in social evolution. The 
great societies of the past all reveal, in so far as 
records remain, the formative and challenging in- 
fluence of cultural intercourse. The civilization that 
arose on the Nile penetrated as far as India. The 
thought-systems of India reached into China and 
later contributed elements to the awakening civ- 
ilizations of the West. The Greeks built on the 
heritage of Mycenae, Crete, and Egypt. Rome from 
its earliest days began to feel the impact of the 
cultural forces already full-grown in Greece. And 
so it has been down to our own days. 


ANTI-EVOLUTIONARY INFLUENCES 


Needless to say, the establishment of this present 
stage of differentiation was the task of many cen- 
turies, and pressures emanating from the older 
conception of solidarity have been strongly directed 
against it and are still in some measure operative. 
In the making of modern society it has usually been 
the state—though sometimes the church—which 
has sought to prevent further differentiation by 
making all other organizations a part of its own 
structure and subject to the conformity it imposed. 
Hobbes in the seventeenth century had denounced 
free associations as being like “worms in the en- 
trails of the natural man,” and as late as the end 
of the eighteenth the French Revolution had sought 
in the name of liberty to abolish all corporate 
bodies. Rousseau no less than Burke, the philoso- 
pher of revolution as much as the philosopher of 
reaction—so slowly do our minds perceive the 
growing social fact—could still not admit the sepa- 
rate organization of state and church, still believed 
in the “universal partnership” or the “total sur- 
render” which made the membership of a society 
culturally inclusive. Even today partial attempts 
are made to re-establish great societies on the basis 
of the simpler solidarity, as seen in some of the 
manifestations of both the fascist and the commu- 
nist principles and still more in the policies of 
national socialist Germany. But whatever the claims 
of these opposing principles—and again it should 
be clear that we are speaking of social evolution 
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and not of social progress—it is significant that the 
attempts in question have succeeded only in coun- 
tries which had experienced to a lesser extent or 
for a shorter period the diversifying conditions of 
modern industrialism, the cultural variations re- 
vealed in divergent faiths, and the conflict over the 
issue of free association; that they have succeeded 
only by establishing a coercive control suppressive 
of the differentiations which would otherwise arise; 
and that they have occurred as the sudden sequel 
of catastrophic and abnormal events, not in the 
more orderly course of social change. 


THE MAIN LINE OF SOCIAL EVOLUTION 


We cannot attempt to trace the historical process 
by which these various grades of differentiation 
have come about, but if we turn to our primitive 
societies we can see the generic lines which that 
process follows. Since the social structure exists 
only as the creation of mentality, behind the differ- 
entiated form lies always the differentiating mind. 
Before institutions come attitudes and interests. As 
these grow distinct they become reflected in cus- 
toms which assume a more and more institutional 
character. The continuum of social thought is inter- 
rupted by the spur of special interests which experi- 
ence and circumstance detach from the undiffer- 
entiated sense of solidarity. There is thus a constant 
deflection of the social being from the uniformity 
of the social path, to be ignored, winked at, or 
suppressed by the guardians of the tribal ways. But 
if the deflection occurs repeatedly and in the same 
direction, aided by changing circumstance or op- 
portunity, it may gain recognition, creating a zone 
of indifference within the older institution or estab- 
lishing a new one beside it. Thus the ways of the 
group are diversified without loss of unity. More- 
over, by slow accretion lores and skills are increased 
and particular members of the group become their 
repositories and acknowledged practitioners. Spe- 
cific modes of procedure, specific taboos, specific 
approaches to the mysterious powers of nature or 
to the sacra of the tribe, are thus developed—in 
other words, new institutions are formed. 

The formation of institutions usually precedes, 
and often by a very long interval, the formation of 
associations. In fact, in relatively primitive socie- 
ties the step from institutions to associations is 
seldom taken at all. For the associational phase 
implies an elasticity of the social structure which 
primitive conditions and primitive mentality can 
hardly admit; it implies the more difficult unity 
which difference combines with likeness to create. 
Social evolution must be already well advanced, the 
scale of society expanded and the pressure of the 
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common mores lightened, the diversification of in- 
terests enlarged through the advance of knowledge 
and the specialization of the economic life, before 
the right of free association becomes effective. Only 
under these conditions does the family detach itself 
sufficiently from the social matrix to become an 
autonomous unit, dependent for its creation and 
for its maintenance on the will of the consenting 
parties. Only under these conditions does the uni- 
formity of communal education break into the 
variety of particular schools, and other educational 
associations. And finally the great politico-religious 
system which claimed to control all the rest reveals 
the internal disharmonies of its enforced unity, and 
in their different ways the associations of the state 
and of the church are formed. 

Schematically this process may be presented as 
follows: 


I. Communal Customs 
The fusion of political-economic-familial- 
religious-cultural usages, which pass into 
Il. Differentiated Communal Institutions 
The distinctive forms of political, economic, 
familial, religious, cultural procedures, 
which become embodied in 
III. Differentiated Associations 
The state, the economic corporation, the 
family, the church, the school, etc. 


The passage from the second to the third of these 
stages means a momentous transformation of the 
social structure. There may, of course, be some 
minor incidental associations under primitive social 
conditions, but the great permanent forms of asso- 
ciation, as we define that term, are as yet unthink- 
able. Primitive solidarity requires that if you belong 
to the tribe you belong also to—or are adopted 
into—the kin, that if you share its life you share 
also its gods. The diversity of institutions, as they 
unfold themselves, is at first only the diversity of 
the aspects of communal life. In that growing di- 
versity is hidden the germ of a new order, but it 
takes ages to develop. For the new order means a 
new freer diversity. In our second stage there is one 
set of political institutions for the whole commu- 
nity. In our third stage there is still one state, but 
there are also political organizations embodying 
diverse ideas concerning the state. In our second 
stage there is one set of religious institutions rec- 
ognized by the community, and these are bound up 
with its political institutions. In our third stage not 
only have they become detached from the state, 
culturally autonomous, but they have in conse- 
quence created a variety of religious associations. 
This freedom of association admits an indefinite 
multiplicity of contingent forms, with endless pos- 
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sibilities of interrelationship and independence, 
based on the general foundations of a community 
life, the obligatory aspects of which are now safe- 
guarded by the state. 

The differentiation of the great associations from 
one another is accompanied by vast differentiations 
within their respective structures, responsive to the 
same forces which bring about the former. To deal 
in any detail with this whole process would occupy 
a large volume in itself. All we can do in the present 
work is to offer, in rather brief compass, a single 
illustration of it, so as to bring out more clearly 
the main principle. For this purpose we shall ex- 
amine the process by which the organization of 
religion has evolved. 


HOW THE EVOLUTIONARY CLUE HELPS US 
TO UNDERSTAND SOCIETY 


Before we turn to this illustration, it may be well 
to point out the way in which the evolutionary clue 
helps us to understand society. While there are 
many social changes which may seem as undirected 
and inconsequential as the waves of the sea, there 
are others which clearly fall within an evolutionary 
process. And in tracing these the student gets a 
firmer grip on the social reality and learns that there 
are great persistent forces underlying many move- 
ments which at first he apprehends as mere events 
in the historical flux. More particularly, the evolu- 
tionary clue, where it can be traced, has the follow- 
ing advantages. 

In the first place, we see the nature of a system 
better as it “unfolds” itself. Evolution is a principle 
of internal growth. It shows us not merely what 
happens to a thing, but what happens within it. 
Since in the process latent characters or attributes 
emerge, we may say that the very nature of the 
system emerges, that, in Aristotelian phrase, it be- 
comes more fully itself. Suppose, for example, that 
we are seeking to understand the nature of custom 
or morality, things we are still very apt to confuse. 
We understand each the better by seeing how the 
two, fully merged in primitive society, have grown 
distinct as the range of conduct over which custom 
rules has diminished. And so with many another 
distinction, such as that between religion and magic, 
or crime and sin, or justice and equity, or right 
and privilege, or economic and political power. 

Again, the evolutionary clue enables us to set a 
multitude of facts in significant order, giving them 
the coherence of successive stages instead of tying 
them on the purely external thread of chronology. 
For the historical record presents us with a con- 
fusing multitude of events, a mere chaos of change 
until we find some principle of selection. Inevitably 
we seek to discover the type or type-situation which 
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these events indicate in a particular frame of time 
and space, and then to relate that type to earlier and 
later ones. The latter aim is realized if we discover 
an evolutionary character in the series of changes. 
Take, for example, the endless changes of the fam- 
ily. In studying them we discover that within a 
certain area of modern history the functions of the 
family have become more limited to those essen- 
tially arising out of its foundations in sex; in short, 
a significant time-succession is revealed. Just as 
biological science achieved order by following the 
evolutionary clue, so here at least does social sci- 
ence. And the evolutionary principle, where dis- 
cernible, is of far-reaching significance because it 
relates whole successive situations, no matter what 
their magnitude, to one another and consequently 
has proved serviceable in every field of science. So 
universal a clue must Jead us nearer to the very na- 
ture of reality than any more partial one. It is surely 
a primary order of change that is revealed alike in 
the history of Rome and of Japan and of America, 
alike in the record of thé snake and of the bird, of 
the horse and of man, alike in the brief story of each 
organic being and in the inconceivably immense 
record of the cosmos itself. 

Again, the evolutionary principle provides us 
with a simple means of classifying and characteriz- 
ing the most diverse social systems. If we tried to 
classify all societies on the basis of the kind of 
customs they followed or creeds the accepted, or 
of their diverse ways of making pottery or pictures 
or the like, our classifications would be elaborate, 
cumbrous, difficult, and limited. When, on the other 
hand, we classify them according to the degree and 
mode of differentiation shown by their customs and 
creeds and techniques, we are taking as our basis a 
structural character applicable to society as such, 
and one with which the endlessly variant manifesta- 


5. Diffusion 


BY RALPH LINTON 


WE HAVE SEEN in the previous chapter 
how the particular culture within which any in- 
ventor works directs and circumscribes his efforts 


Reprinted from Ralph Linton, The Study of Man: An 
Introduction (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1936), 
pp. 32446, with the permission of Appleton-Century- 
Crofts. 


tions of customs and creeds are integrally bound. 

Finally, the evolutionary clue spurs us to the 
quest of causes, Where we discover direction in 
change we know that there are persistent forces 
cumulatively at work. Some of these are indeed 
sufficiently obvious. We can trace, for example, the 
differentiation of the professions, and it is easy to 
see how the principle of efficiency or economy— 
which is one form of the expression of intelligence 
—would, given the conditions for its exercise, such 
as greater economic resources, a wider market, and 
better technological equipment, lead to this result. 
As early as the days of Hesiod it was said of a man 
that “he had skill in many things, but little skill in 
any.” In its degree this is true of every nonspecialist. 
The following quotation from an American his- 
torian illustrates the condition out of which the 
differentiated professions arose: 


In the Boston Gazette, February 6, 1738, Peter 
Pelham advertised that he taught “Dancing, Writing, 
Reading, painting upon Glass, and all kinds of needle 
work”; he was a painter, an engraver and also gave 
instruction on the harpsichord and in the elements of 
psalmody. . . . Really, that society of 1738 did not 
have sufficient occasion for him in all these varied 
forms of competence to keep him alive and he had to 
Piece out as a merchant of tobacco. Eventually there 
would be engravers, dancing masters, painters, musi- 
cians, various teachers of elementary subjects including 
manual training, who could track back the converging 
lines of their respective developments to such an un- 
forked stem of their general branch.® 


This particular development is readily explained 
but the broader trends of social evolution, like those 
of organic evolution, raise profoundly interesting 
and difficult questions of causation. 

6. From an article by Dixon Ryan Fox, “A Synthetic 


Principle in American Social History,’ The American 
Historical Review, Vol. 35 (1930), 256-266. 


and determines whether his inventions will be 
socially accepted. Because of this the number of suc- 
cessful inventions originating within the confines 
of any one linked society and culiure is aiways 
small. If every human group had been left to climb 
upward by its own unaided eiforts, progress would 
have been so slow that it is doubiful whether any so- 
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ciety by now would have advanced beyond the level 
of the Old Stone Age. The comparatively rapid 
growth of human culture as a whole has been due 
to the ability of all societies to borrow elements 
from other cultures and to incorporate them in their 
own. This transfer of culture elements from one so- 
ciety to another is known as diffusion. It is a process 
by which mankind has been able to pool its inven- 
tive ability. By diffusion an invention which has been 
made and socially accepted at one point can be 
transmitted to an ever-widening group of cultures 
until, in the course of centuries, it may spread to 
practically the whole of mankind. 

Diffusion has made a double contribution to the 
advance of mankind. It has stimulated the growth 
of culture as a whole and at the same time has 
enriched the content of individual cultures, bringing 
the societies which bore them forward and upward. 
It has helped to accelerate the evolution of cul- 
ture as a whole by removing the necessity of every 
society to perfect every step in an inventive series 
for itself. Thus a basic invention which has been 
made at one point will ultimately be brought to the 
attention of a great number of inventors and its 
potentialities for use and improvement thoroughly 
explored. As more minds are put to work upon 
each problem the process of culture advance is 
accelerated. The rapidity of progress during the 
past century is certainly due in large part to the 
development of means for easy and rapid com- 
munication plus techniques for ensuring to the in- 
ventor the economic rewards of his labors. Patents 
have made secrecy unnecessary. They impose a 
temporary tax upon the use of inventions but 
make the idea available to all. Any invention which 
is made at the present time is promptly diffused over 
a wide area and becomes part of the store of 
knowledge available to hundreds of inventors. Prior 
to the development of the present conditions it 
took centuries for any new element of culture to 
diffuse over the same territory to which it is now 
extended in a few months or years. 

The slow cultural advance of societies which are 
left to their own abilities is well illustrated by the 
conditions in isolated human groups. Perhaps the 
outstanding example is the Tasmanians. These 
people were cut off from the rest of mankind at 
least 20,000 years ago. When they reached their 
island they seem to have had a culture which, in its 
material development at least, corresponds roughly 
to that of Europe during the Middle Paleolithic. 
They were still in this stage when Europeans first 
visited them during the eighteenth century. During 
the long period of isolation they had no doubt 
made some minor advances and improvements, but 
their lack of outside contacts was reflected in a 
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tremendous culture lag. To cite a much less ex- 
treme example, the culture of some of our own 
isolated mountain communities still corresponds in 
many respects to that of the pioneers of a century 
ago. The first settlers of these isolated regions 
brought this culture with them, and their unaided 
efforts have contributed little to it. In general, the 
more opportunities for borrowing any society has 
the more rapid its cultural advance will be. 

The service of diffusion in enriching the content 
of individual cultures has been of the utmost im- 
portance. There is probably no culture extant to- 
day which owes more than 10 per cent of its total 
elements to inventions made by members of its own 
society. Because we live in a period of rapid in- 
vention we are apt to think of our own culture as 
largely self-created, but the role which diffusion has 
played in its growth may be brought home to us if 
we consider the beginning of the average man’s day. 
The locations listed in the following paragraphs 
refer only to the origin points of various culture 
elements, not to regions from which we now obtain 
materials or objects through trade. 

Our solid American citizen awakes in a bed built 
on a pattern which originated in the Near East but 
which was modified in Northern Europe before it 
was transmitted to America. He throws back covers 
made from cotton, domesticated in India, or linen, 
domesticated in the Near East, or wool from sheep, 
also domesticated in the Near East, or silk, the 
use of which was discovered in China. All of these 
materials have been spun and woven by processes 
invented in the Near East. He slips into his moc- 
casins, invented by the Indians of the Eastern wood- 
lands, and goes to the bathroom, whose fixtures are 
a mixture of European and American inventions, 
both of recent date. He takes off his pajamas, a gar- 
ment invented in India, and washes with soap in- 
vented by the ancient Gauls. He then shaves, a 
masochistic rite which seems to have been derived 
from either Sumer or ancient Egypt. 

Returning to the bedroom, he removes his clothes 
from a chair of southern European type and pro- 
ceeds to dress. He puts on garments whose form 
originally derived from the skin clothing of the 
nomads of the Asiatic steppes, puty on his shoes 
made from skins tanned by a process invented in 
ancient Egypt and cut to a pattern derived from 
the classical civilizations of the Mediterranean, and 
ties around his neck a strip of bright-colored cloth 
which is a vestigial survival of the shoulder shawls 
worn by the seventeenth-century Croatians. Be- 
fore going out for breakfast he glances through 
the window, made of glass invented in Egypt, and 
if it is raining puts on overshoes made of rubber 
discovered by the Central American Indians and 
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takes an umbrella, invented in southeastern Asia. 
Upon his head he puts a hat made of felt, a material 
invented in the Asiatic steppes. 

On his way to breakfast he stops to buy a paper, 
paying for it with coins, an ancient Lydian inven- 
tion. At the restaurant a whole new series of bor- 
rowed elements confronts him. His plate is made 
of a form of pottery invented in China. His knife 
is of steel, an alloy first made in southern India, 
his fork a medieval Italian invention, and his spoon 
a derivative of a Roman origin. He begins break- 
fast with an orange, from the eastern Mediterra- 
nean, a cantaloupe from Persia, or perhaps a piece 
of African watermelon. With this he has coffee, an 
Abyssinian plant, with cream and sugar. Both the 
domestication of cows and the idea of milking 
them originated in the Near East, while sugar was 
first made in India. After his fruit and first coffee 
he goes on to waffles, cakes made by a Scandinavian 
technique from wheat domesticated in Asia Minor. 
Over these he pours maple syrup, invented by the 
Indians of the Eastern woodlands. As a side dish 
he may have the egg of a species of bird domesti- 
cated in Indo-China, or thin strips of the flesh of 
an animal domesticated in Eastern Asia which have 
been salted and smoked by a process developed 
in northern Europe. 

When our friend has finished eating he settles 
back to smoke, an American Indian habit, con- 
suming a plant domesticated in Brazil in either a 
pipe, derived from the Indians of Virginia, or a 
cigarette, derived from Mexico. If he is hardy 
enough he may even attempt a cigar, transmitted 
to us from the Antilles by way of Spain. While 
smoking he reads the news of the day, imprinted in 
characters invented by the ancient Semites upon a 
material invented in China by a process invented in 
Germany. As he absorbs the accounts of foreign 
troubles he will, if he is a good conservative citizen, 
thank a Hebrew deity in an Indo-European language 
that he is 100 per cent American. 

The foregoing is merely a bit of antiquarian virtu- 
osity made possible by the existence of unusually 
complete historic records for the Eurasiatic area. 
There are many other regions for which no such 
records exist, yet the cultures in these areas bear 
similar witness to the importance of diffusion in 
establishing their content. Fairly adequate tech- 
niques have been developed for tracing the spread 
of individual traits and even for establishing their 
origin points, and there can be no doubt that 
diffusion has occurred wherever two societies and 
cultures have been brought into contact. 

In view of the tremendous importance of this 
mechanism for the enrichment of culture, it is rather 
surprising that so little is still known about the 
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actual dynamics of the diffusion process. Most 
of the students who have been interested in this 
field have considered the study of diffusion little 
more than a preliminary to historic reconstruction. 
They have spent much time and effort in tracing 
the distribution of culture elements, but have been 
content with the formulation of two or three basic 
principles of diffusion which were immediately ap- 
plicable to their historic studies. Such studies are 
by no means the mere satisfactions of idle curiosity 
which some of their opponents would have them to 
be. The content of a culture at any point in its 
history can only be explained in terms of its past, 
and any light which can be thrown upon that past 
contributes to our understanding of the present. 
Even the study of the functions of the various ele- 
ments within a culture becomes largely meaningless 
unless we can determine the factors to which these 
elements owe their form and consequently their 
potentialities for function. This matter will be dis- 
cussed at length in a later chapter. For the present 
we need only point out that the more exact our 
knowledge of the dynamics of the diffusion process 
the greater will be the possibility of making valid 
historic reconstructions from trait distributions. 

A real understanding of the dynamics of diffusion 
can be arrived at only by observing the process 
in actual operation. A thorough study of the current 
spread of any new culture element, the factors re- 
sponsible for this spread, the reactions which the 
new element has evoked in different societies, and 
the adaptations which the acceptance of the new 
trait into various cultures has entailed would do 
more to put diffusion studies on a sound basis 
than twenty studies of trait distributions at a given 
point in time. Unfortunately there is hardly a single 
study of this sort extant. In the discussion which 
follows we must, therefore, raise far more ques- 
tions than we can answer. Nevertheless, there are 
a few generally recognized principles of diffusion, 
and we may begin our investigation with these. 

The first of these is that, other things being equal, 
elements of culture will be taken up first by so- 
cieties which are close to their points of origin 
and later by societies which are more remote or 
which have less direct contacts. This principle de- 
rives from the fact that the diffusion of any element 
obviously requires both contact and time. It is 
impossible for any trait to spread to a culture unless 
there is contact with some other culture which 
already has it. Thus if we have three tribes, A, B, 
and C, with the territory of B intervening between 
that of A and C and preventing any direct contact 
between them, no new culture trait which A may 
develop can reach C until after it has been accepted 
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by B. From this it also follows that the trait will be 
received later by C than by B. 

There is abundant historic evidence of the gen- 
eral validity of this principle. Thus the alphabet, 
which seems to have been invented in the general 
region of the Sinai peninsula, was taken up first by 
the Semitic groups which immediately adjoined this 
area and transmitted by them to the Phoenicians. 
These carried it by sea to the Greeks and Romans, 
from whom it was diffused into northern Europe. 
It did not appear in Scandinavia until about 2,000 
years after its invention and reached this region 
by way of a series of intermediary cultures each of 
which had had certain effects on the alphabet’s de- 
velopment. 

From this principle of the diffusion of traits to 
more and more remote localities a second principle 
emerges, that of marginal survivals. Let us suppose 
that a new appliance has been developed by a par- 
ticular society and is spreading to the neighboring 
societies in an ever-widening circle. At the same 
time it may very well be undergoing changes and 
improvements at its point of origin. These improve- 
ments will, in turn, be diffused to the neighboring 
societies, but since this diffusion will begin at a 
later point in time, the improved appliance will have 
a tendency to lag behind the original one in its 
spread. Long after the new appliance has completely 
supplanted the ancestral one at its point of origin, 
the ancestral one will continue in use about the 
margins of the diffusion area. This principle may 
be illustrated by the present distribution of tele- 
phone types in the United States. The earliest tele- 
phones had cranks for calling central. At the 
present time the crank telephone is still used in the 
more remote rural districts but has completely dis- 
appeared in the cities. The desk type of telephone, 
with automatic call, is used over an intermediate 
zone, while the hand telephone, first used in New 
York in 1927, is still largely confined to city use. 
Lastly, dial telephones are making rapid headway 
in the larger cities, but are only beginning to spread 
to the smaller ones and have not reached any rural 
districts. The example may not be considered a 
perfect one, since the diffusion of the telephone has 
obviously been influenced by such atypical factors 
as the monopoly of telephone service and desire 
of the company to use old equipment already in 
existence, but it does serve to illustrate the principle. 

The simile most commonly applied to the diffu- 
sion process is that of the ripples sent out by drop- 
ping a stone into still water. The last ripples will 
still be moving outward when the center has once 
more become quiet. While such a constant and uni- 
form spread of traits from a single center in order 
of their development may be used as a hypothetical 
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case to illustrate the principle, actual historic records 
show that it never occurs in fact. Even traits which 
originate in the same center spread irregularly and 
travel at different speads. A few examples will make 
this clear. 

Everything indicates that the cultivation of maize 
in America was a culture trait which originated in 
Mexico. From there it spread widely over the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and eastern United States and also 
took firm root in the Southwest. While in the East 
it reached New England, the Dakotas and the penin- 
sula of Michigan, in the West it barely penetrated 
southern California. This in spite of the fact that 
this region was in fairly close touch with the South- 
west, where maize culture was highly developed 
and where there were adequate techniques for grow- 
ing the crop under semi-arid conditions. Again, 
the California Indians, outside a small area in the 
south, failed to take over pottery although they 
were close to an area of high pottery development 
and although the rather sedentary life of most Cali- 
fornia tribes would have given it great utility. Our 
present fairly accurate knowledge of Southwestern 
time sequences proves that tribes on the margin of 
the California area must have been exposed to both 
maize and pottery for at least 1,500 years, yet they 
failed to accept either. 

Such reluctance to accept new elements of cul- 
ture slows down their rate of speed even when it 
does not completely inhibit their diffusion in certain 
directions. A group which is reluctant to take over 
a new trait interposes a bar between the origin 
point of that trait and more remote groups which 
might be quite willing to accept it if given the op- 
portunity. Even if the reluctance of the intermediary 
culture is finally broken down, much time will have 
been lost. Because of this varying coefficient of 
receptivity, traits always spread from their origin 
points irregularly and certain traits may be diffused 
with amazing speed while others diffuse slowly, if 
at all. One of the most striking examples of ex- 
tremely rapid diffusion is that afforded by the spread 
of certain New World food crops, especially maize, 
during the first 300 years following Columbus’s dis- 
covery. By the end of this period these crops had 
penetrated practically all areas of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa in which they could be raised and in 
many places had profoundly altered the patterns of 
native life. Thus the Betsimisaraka of Madagascar, 
who could scarcely have received maize before 
1600, have a myth that it was given to them by the 
Creator at the same time that he gave rice to the 
Plateau tribes of the island. They meet any sug- 
gestion that it might be a fairly recent introduction 
by the simple statement that it cannot be, since the 
people could not live without it. 
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The spread of tobacco after the discovery of the 
New World is a still more striking example of rapid 
diffusion and has the advantage of being well docu- 
mented. For once, popular traditions seem to be 
correct in their ascription of the introduction of 
smoking into England to Sir Walter Raleigh. At 
least the first mention of it there is in connection 
with the return of his Virginia colonists, and we 
know that Ralph Lane, the first governor, presented 
Raleigh with an Indian pipe in 1586 and instructed 
him in its use. This launched the custom of smoking 
in court circles, and from there it spread to the 
common people with amazing speed. It should be 
noticed that tobacco had also been introduced into 
Spain by Francisco Fernandez in 1558, but it came 
in the guise of a medicine and there was consider- 
able delay in its acceptance for purely social pur- 
poses. 

These two points of introduction became, in 
turn, centers for the diffusion of tobacco over the 
Old World. England was the main donor to northern 
Europe. Smoking was introduced into Holland in 
1590 by English medical students, and the English 
and Dutch together spread the new habit by sea into 
the Baltic countries and Scandinavia and overland 
through Germany into Russia. By 1634, forty- 
eight years after its first appearance in northern 
Europe, it had become a nuisance in Russia and laws 
were enacted against it. Nevertheless its spread east- 
ward continued unchecked, and within 200 years it 
had crossed the steppes and mountains of Siberia 
and was reintroduced into America at Alaska. This 
rapid diffusion is the more remarkable since in much 
of this northern region the plant had to be obtained 
by trade over great distances. 

From Spain and Portugal tobacco was diffused 
throughout the Mediterranean countries and into 
the near East. The dates here are less certain, but 
Sultan Murad of Turkey passed laws against its use 
in 1605. The Dutch and Portuguese together car- 
ried it to Africa and southeastern Asia. In far-off 
Japan it was accepted so quickly that by 1605 it 
was found necessary to limit the amount of ground 
which could be devoted to its cultivation. In South 
Africa tobacco became the regular medium of ex- 
change between the Dutch and the natives, a cow 
being valued at its over-all length in tobacco leaves. 
In spite of frequent official opposition and drastic 
laws, the new element of culture spread almost as 
fast as men could travel. 

It has been observed that while elements of cul- 
ture may be diffused alone they are more likely to 
travel in groups of elements which are functionally 
related. This point is also illustrated by the spread 
of tobacco, since with the plant there were diffused 
various methods of using it. The linking of these 
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methods with the various lines of diffusion can be 
traced back even to the New World. The Indians 
used tobacco in different ways in different regions. 
Those of the eastern coast of North America smoked 
it in elbow pipes, which became the prototypes of 
the modern English briars. Although this form of 
pipe underwent various modifications along the 
northern route of diffusion, all the people who de- 
rived their tobacco habit by way of England have re- 
mained predominant pipe-smokers. The Indians of 
Brazil, with whom the Portuguese had most con- 
tact, preferred cigars, as did some of the Antillean 
groups. The Mexicans, on the other hand, preferred 
the cigarette and gave it to the Spaniards. From 
them it passed to the other Mediterranean cultures, 
a fact reflected in our own preference for Turkish 
and Egyptian cigarettes. Since the Portugese and 
Dutch acted simultaneously in the diffusion of to- 
bacco to southeastern Asia, that region received 
both the pipe and the cigar, and the two still exist 
side by side there in many localities. Some tribes 
even preserve complete neutrality by rolling their 
tobacco into cigars and then smoking these in pipes. 
In Africa, where the Dutch won in the struggle 
against the Portuguese, the pipe became the regular 
appliance. 

In the course of its diffusion tobacco even de- 
veloped two new methods of use, the water-pipe 
and snuff. The water-pipe originated in the Near 
East and never diffused far beyond that region. 
Snuff seems to have originated in Spain and grew 
out of the medicinal application of tobacco. It had 
no prototype in America. Some of the Antillean and 
South American tribes did use snuff, but it was not 
made from tobacco. On the other hand snuffs of 
one sort or another had been used in Europe for cen- 
turies. Apparently this was a result of a mistaken 
attempt to reach the brain through the nasal pas- 
sages. The first tobacco sent from Portugal to 
France was in the form of snuff, and the habit to 
taking tobacco in this way became established at the 
French court and spread from there to the whole 
of European polite society. In fact, it seems for a 
time to have threatened the existence of smoking 
in higher social circles. Toward the close of the 
eighteenth century the high tide of snuff began to 
recede, and it now survives only in marginal areas 
and even there is at a social disadvantage. 

The last chapter in the diffusion of methods of 
smoking is curious enough to deserve special men- 
tion. The cigarette, in spite of its general acceptance 
in the Mediterranean area, did not spread to north- 
ern Europe or the United States until very recent 
times. It was not introduced into England until after 
the close of the Crimean War, when the custom of 
cigarette smoking was brought back by officers who 
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had learned it from their Turkish allies, It reached 
the United States still later, within the memory of 
many persons now alive, and there encountered 
vigorous opposition. Although there seems to be 
no proof that the cigarette is any more harmful than 
the virile corn-cob or the chewing tobacco which 
was the American pioneer’s special contribution to 
the tobacco complex, laws against its use are still to 
be found on many statute books. It was considered 
not only harmful but also effeminate, and traces 
of the latter attitude survive even to-day. He-men 
who enjoy their cigarette can console themselves 
with the knowledge that many a “hard-boiled” Aztec 
priest must have indulged in one before beginning 
his “daily dozen” of human sacrifices. 

It should be plain from the foregoing that no 
simple mechanistic interpretation of diffusion will 
prove adequate to the needs of even the rather 
limited field of historic reconstruction. Diffusion 
required not only a donor but also a receiver, and 
the role of this receiver is certainly the more im- 
portant. As we have seen in the case of the Cali- 
fornia Indians with regard to maize and pottery, 
exposure to a culture trait is not necessarily followed 
by acceptance. Diffusion really includes three fairly 
distinct processes; presentation of the new culture 
element or elements to the society, acceptance by the 
society, and the integration of the accepted element 
or elements into the preéxisting culture. Each of 
these is influenced by a large number of variable 
factors most of which still require study. 

The presentation of new elements to a society 
always presupposes contact. The society with which 
this contact is established may, of course, be either 
the originator of the new culture element or simply 
an intermediary in its spread. This factor can have 
little influence on the process. However, the nature 
of the contact is of tremendous importance. Such 
contacts vary from those in which two societies 
and cultures are brought into a close relationship 
as wholes to sporadic trade contacts.of those in 
which a single individual from one society settles in 
another society. Complete contacts are decidedly 
rare. It is difficult to find examples of them except in 
the case of conquering groups who settle among 
and exploit the conquered or in that of immigrant 
groups such as we still have in many parts of 
America. Such contacts have a somewhat different 
quality from those involved in the ordinary diffusion 
process, and the process of culture change under 
these conditions is usually termed acculturation. 
Apparently the use of this term, which was first 
applied to the study of changes in immigrant groups, 
is based on the rather naive belief that one of the 
societies thus brought into contact completely aban- 
dons its former culture and completely accepts that 
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of the others. Actually such close and complete con- 
tacts always result in an exchange of culture ele- 
ments. In the long run both the originally diverse 
societies and their cultures will fuse to form a new 
society and culture. In this final product elements 
from both will be represented, although they may be 
represented in widely varying proportions. Thus the 
Italians in America usually lose their identity as a 
distinct society by the third or fourth generation and 
accept the culture in which they then find them- 
selves. At the same time this culture is not the 
same which their ancestors encountered on arrival. 
It has been enriched by the American acceptance of 
such originally Italian elements as a popular interest 
in grand opera, spaghetti dinners, and superior 
techniques for racketeering. 

Taking the world as a whole, the type of con- 
tact which makes acculturation possible is more 
likely to arise through conquest and the settlement 
of the conquering groups among the vanquished 
than through anything else. In such cases the normal 
numerical superiority of the conquered is likely to 
be balanced to a considerable extent by the superior 
prestige of the conquerors, so that the two cultures 
stand on fairly equal terms in their contribution to 
the new culture which always arises under such 
conditions. Such hybrid cultures usually present the 
aspects of a chemical rather than a mechanical 
mixture. In addition to traits drawn from both the 
parent cultures they possess qualities foreign to 
both. However, we must return to the more normal 
forms of culture contact and the dissemination of 
culture elements which these make possible. 

It goes without saying that contacts between cul- 
tures can only be established through the medium 
of individuals. We have pointed out in a previous 
chapter that no individual participates completely 
in the culture of his own society. This means that 
under ordinary conditions the full culture of the 
donor society is never offered to the receiving so- 
ciety. The only elements made available to them 
are those with which the contact individuals are 
familiar. Thus if a trade relation exists between 
two tribes, the trade being carried on by men, the 
product of the women’s industries in one tribe may 
become familiar to the other tribe,.hut the tech- 
niques will not be transmitted with it. The men who 
do the trading, even if they do not guard’ these 
techniques as valuable commercial secrets, will have 
only a vague idea of how the things are made. If 
the receiving tribe becomes accustomed to the use 
of this product and then finds the supply suddenly 
cut off, it may develop quite different techniques 
for the manufacture of equivalent articles. It is 
interesting to conjecture whether the extreme di- 
versity of techniques of pottery manufacture in the 
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Melanesian region may not have arisen in this way. 
There are many tribes here who regularly use pot- 
tery without manufacturing it, and it is easy to 
imagine the members of such a group working out 
a method of making the familiar and necessary pots 
if their normal source was removed. 

The differential which is introduced into dif- 
fusion by this varying participation of individuals 
in their own culture is just as strongly operative 
when the contact-individuals from the donor group 
settle among the receiving group. The trader, mis- 
sionary, or government official can transmit no more 
of his culture than he himself knows. If the con- 
tact-individual is a male, he usually can transmit 
very little from the female half of his own culture, 
and the female elements which he can transmit are 
likely to be heterogeneous and to bear little func- 
tional relation to each other. I knew a French official 
who was the envy of all his colleagues because he 
had been able to teach his native mistress how to 
starch and iron his white shirts. His knowledge of 
this technique had been acquired by accident, and 
he knew no more about other aspects of house- 
keeping than the average male. Conversely, if the 
contact-individual is a female she can transmit fe- 
male techniques but is most unlikely to pass on 
such purely masculine items as a new form of metal- 
working or a new war magic. It is easy to imagine 
situations in which, due to this contact differential, 
many elements from certain sections of a culture 
will have been presented and even accepted while 
few or none have been presented from other sec- 
tions. Thus the natives on an island which has been 
a regular port of call for whaling vessels may have 
absorbed a good many of the cultural elements con- 
nected with the industry and even a fair number of 
the habits and attitudes of whalemen. They may 
learn to build whaleboats and dress in European 
garments gotten from the whalers, while they still 
have no idea that drawing-rooms exist, still less of 
the behavior appropriate to them. To cite a less 
extreme case, a native group might have had close 
contact with half a dozen missionaries and their 
wives without receiving any inkling of the evolu- 
tionary theories which now infiuence so much of 
European thought or of modern European trends 
in dress and interior decoration. 

When two societies are in long-continued con- 
tact, as in the case of two tribes who live side by 
side and are generally on friendly terms, sooner 
or later the entire culture of each will be made 
available to the other. The long series of contacts 
with individuals, each of whom is a partial par- 
ticipant, will have a cumulative effect. When, on the 
other hand, the contacts of one society are exclu- 
sively with selected groups of individuals from the 
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other society, the receiving group may never be 
exposed to the totality of the donor group’s culture. 
This situation holds true to a very large extent for 
regions to which whites come as traders or adminis- 
trators, but never as artisans or laborers. 

A second factor which exercises a strong influence 
upon diffusion is what, for lack of a better term, may 
be called the inherent communicability of the cul- 
ture elements themselves. This has nothing to do 
with the attitudes of the receiving group or with its 
preéxisting culture configurations. Although this as- 
pect of the diffusion problem has never been studied, 
it seems probable that we are dealing here with 
something which is fairly constant. In a previous 
chapter we have pointed out that culture is itself a 
socio-psychological phenomenon and that the vari- 
ous forms of behavior which we are able to ob- 
serve and record are simply its overt expressions. 
Certain elements of culture can be much more 
readily expressed than others, whether this expres- 
sion takes the form of ordinary acts or verbaliza- 
tions. Since it is only through the observation of 
these overt expressions that culture elements can 
be transmitted from one individual to another or 
from one society to another, it follows that those 
cultural elements which can be most readily and 
completely expressed will be those which are the 
most readily available for acceptance. Among the 
varied elements which go to make up the totality 
of a culture, the techniques for food-getting and 
manufacturing take precedence in this respect. 
These can be made clear to a bystander without 
the medium of speech. If he wishes to acquire such 
techniques, all he has to do is to imitate the worker’s 
movements carefully and exactly. Although he may 
lack the proper muscular control at first, this can 
be acquired through practice. The same holds for 
manufactured objects. Even when the techniques 
have not been observed, the members of the re- 
ceiving culture can fix the details of the object 
firmly in their memory and proceed to reproduce it 
at leisure. The tendency which the Japanese still 
show to study and reproduce imported objects 
would be a case in point. 

As soon as we pass from such simple culture 
elements as techniques and their material products, 
we encounter increasing difficulties in communi- 
cation. Although it is quite possible to describe such 
an element of culture as the ideal pattern for mar- 
riage and even to express it in non-verbal be- 
havior, this expression is much less complete than 
that which is possible with regard to such a culture 
element as basket-making. The most thorough ver- 
balization has difficulty in conveying the series of 
associations and conditioned emotional responses 
which are attached to this pattern and which give 
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it meaning and vitality within our own culture con- 
figuration. In all our overt expressions of such a 
pattern these things are taken for granted, but the 
individual to whom we are attempting to convey 
a sense of the pattern can know nothing of them. 
Even when language difference has ceased to be a 
serious barrier to the conveyance of such patterns, 
it is extremely difficult to put them across. This is 
even more true of those concepts which, while a 
part of culture, find no direct expression in behavior 
aside from verbalizations. There is a story of an 
educated Japanese who was trying to understand 
the nature of the Trinity and after a long discussion 
with a European friend burst out with: “Oh, I see 
now. It is a committee.” Such a remark gives a shock 
to any good Christian. The Trinity certainly is not 
a committee, but it may bring the point home to 
the reader if he pictures himself as trying to explain 
to this Japanese student just how and why he was in 
error. 

Lastly, we have in all cultures those vital attitudes 
and values which lie largely below the level of in- 
dividual consciousness and which the average mem- 
ber of a society rarely tries to verbalize even to him- 
self. The practical impossibility of making such 
elements available for borrowing by the members of 
some other society is obvious. This part of any 
culture simply is not susceptible to diffusion. It can 
never be presented in sufficiently concrete and ob- 
jective terms. Such things as religious or philosophi- 
cal concepts can be communicated after a fashion, 
although probably never in their entirety. Patterns 
of social behavior can also be transmitted in the 
same uncertain way, but the associations which give 
them genuine potentialities for function cannot be 
transmitted. A borrowing group may imitate their 
outward forms, but it will usually be found that it 
has introduced new elements to replace those which 
could not be genuinely communicated to it. The 
institution of marriage as it exists among our own 
Southern Negroes would be a good example of 
such incomplete transmission of a pattern and its 
consequent modifications. As a matter of fact, the 
material techniques and their products are probably 
the only elements of culture which can be com- 
pletely communicated, and it is significant that it is 
usually these elements which are accepted most 
readily and retained in most nearly their received 
form. It is obvious that such inherent differences in 
communicability must be of tremendous importance 
in diffusion, especially through their influence upon 
completeness of transmission and rate of trans- 
mission. 

Our discussion hitherto has dealt with donor 
cultures and the qualities of culture elements. Let 
us turn now to what is the real core of the problem 
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of diffusion, the reaction of the accepting group 
to the elements presented to it. In its acceptance or 
rejection of these elements a society exercises free 
will. There may be a few exceptions to this in cases 
in which a socially dominant group seeks to impose 
its culture forcibly upon a subject society, but 
these are less important than they might appear. In 
the first place, such a dominant group rarely, if 
ever, attempts to impose its culture as a whole. It 
is content with the imposition of a few selected ele- 
ments, such as outward adherence to its religion or 
the custom of wearing trousers. Obviously no 
amount of force can introduce into another culture 
any element which is not constantly and directly 
reflected in overt behavior. The conquered can be 
forced to attend church regularly, and it may even 
become a habit with them, something which pro- 
duces no emotional response, but they cannot be 
forced to accept the new faith emotionally or be 
prevented from praying to their own gods alone 
and in private. At the same time, the very use of 
force makes the proscribed elements of the native 
culture symbols of revolt and this inspires a stronger 
attachment to them. Under a veil of superficial 
compliance a persecuted group can maintain its own 
ideals and values intact for generations, modifying 
and reinterpreting the superficial elements of cul- 
ture which are forced upon it in such a way that 
they will do these no violence. 

With very few exceptions, therefore, every new 
element which a society incorporates into its culture, 
it accepts of its own free will. This acceptance, in 
turn, is controlled by a large number of variable 
factors. The only constant in the situation is that 
such elements are always taken at their face value. 
A society can apprehend only those parts of a total 
complex which can be communicated to it plainly 
and directly. Thus a woman from one tribe who 
copies the design which she has seen on a basket 
made by some other tribe does so simply because its 
esthetic qualities appeal to her. She knows nothing 
of the symbolism which may surround this design 
or of what the original makers consider appropriate 
or inappropriate uses for it. Similarly when a new 
appliance, say a rifle, is presented to any group, 
they accept or reject it not on the, basis of its as- 
sociations and functions in the donortulture but on 
the potentialities for use which they perceive for it 
in their own. This perception never extends beyond 
the limits of immediate utility. There is no per- 
ception of the modifications in preéxisting patterns 
which the adoption of the new element will entail. In 
fact it is doubtful whether any mind is ever able to 
foresee any but the most immediate of these. Even 
in our own culture no one could have foretold the 
profound changes which have come in the wake of 
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the acceptance of the automobile, changes which 
have affected our social patterns even more deeply 
than they have affected our economic ones. 

The factors which control the receptivity of a 
society toward any new element of culture are, 
after all, very much the same whether this element 
originates inside or outside of their culture, i.e., 
whether it comes to them through invention or 
through diffusion. The main difference between 
these two processes lies in the fact that, if society 
rejects an invention, that addition to the sum total 
of culture is permanently lost, while if it rejects an 
element presented by diffusion this element is not 
lost but remains in the hands of the donor culture 
and may crop up at a later time when the society’s 
reaction to it may be quite different. 

New traits are accepted primarily on the basis of 
two qualities, utility and compatibility: in other 
words, on the basis of what they appear to be good 
for and how easily they can be fitted into the exist- 
ing culture configuration. Both these qualities are, 
of course, relative to the receiving culture and are 
influenced by such a long series of factors that an 
outsider can hardly ascertain all of them. We have 
mentioned elsewhere that culture change is mainly 
a matter of the replacement of old elements by new 
ones and that every culture normally includes ade- 
quate techniques for meeting all the conscious 
needs of the society’s members. When a new trait 
presents itself its acceptance depends not so much 
on whether it is better than the existing one as on 
whether it is enough better to make its acceptance 
worth the trouble. This in turn must depend upon 
the judgment of the group, their degree of con- 
servatism, and how much change in existing habits 
the new appliance will entail. Even in the simplest 
form of diffusion, that of mechanical appliances, 
superiority cannot be judged simply in terms of in- 
creased output. There are pleasant and unpleasant 
forms of work, and even such a simple change as 
that from the use of adzes to axes for tree-felling 
entails a change in muscular habits which is un- 
pleasant for the time being. In many parts of Oce- 
ania the natives have been receptive to European 
plane irons, which they could haft and use like their 
original stone adzes, but have refused to accept the 
vastly more efficient axe simply because they did 
not like to work with it. 

Very much the same situation holds with regard 
to the problem of compatibility. The acceptance of 
any new culture element entails certain changes in 
the total culture configuration. Although the full 
extent of these changes can never be forecast, cer- 
tain of them are usually obvious. If the new trait is 
of such a sort that its acceptance will conflict di- 
rectly with important traits already present in the 
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culture, it is almost certain to be rejected. One can- 
not conceive of techniques of mass production be- 
ing accepted by a culture which had a pattern of 
uniqueness. There actually are societies which be- 
lieve that no two objects should ever be the same 
and never make any two things exactly alike. 

One very good example of such a conflict is af- 
forded by the reactions of the Apache to peyote, a 
narcotic cactus used by many Indian tribes to in- 
duce visions and through these to put the individ- 
ual in closer touch with the supernatural. The 
Apache attach as much importance to visions as 
any Other tribe, but each individual hoards the 
power which comes to him through his supernatu- 
ral experiences, and such power can be stolen by 
other medicine men. The regular pattern of peyote 
use is that of eating it in a group ceremonial. After 
a tentative and partial acceptance of the new idea 
the Apache rejected it. The opportunities for steal- 
ing power which contact in the assembly would 
provide, especially if an individual were under the 
influence of the drug and thus off guard, were too 
dangerous. It was felt that a man was likely to lose 
more power than he could gain. As a result, the use 
of peyote in this tribe has become infrequent and 
even then is limited to men of no importance who 
have little power to lose. 

Most conflicts between new elements and pre- 
existing elements are less direct and obvious. In 
the matter of compatibility as in that of utility there 
is a broad zone of uncertainty. There are new ele- 
ments which may be recognized as slightly superior 
to existing ones and other elements which may be 
seen to be somewhat incompatible, but not enough 
so as to make their acceptance impossible. Very 
often the advantages and disadvantages are so 
evenly balanced that the acceptance of the new 
trait may seem desirable to certain members of the 
society and undesirable to others. The ultimate ac- 
ceptance or rejection of elements which fall within 
this zone is controlled by still another series of 
variable factors about which we know very little. 
One of the most important of these is certainly the 
particular interests which dominate the life of the 
receiving group. A new trait which is in line with 
these interests will be given more serious considera- 
tion and has a better chance of adoption than one 
which is not. A slight gain along the line of these 
interests is felt to be more important than a larger 
one in some other line in which the group takes 
little interest. Thus the Hindus have always been 
highly receptive to new cults and new philosophic 
ideas as long as these did not come into too direct 
conflict with their existing patterns, but have shown 
an almost complete indifference to improved tech- 
niques of manufacture. The material world was 
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felt to be of so little importance that minor ad- 
vances in its control were not considered worth the 
trouble of changing established habits. 

There are other factors beside those of the re- 
ceiving group’s interests and evaluations which may 
help to weight the scales for or against a new ele- 
ment of culture. One of the most important of 
these is the prestige of the donor group. There are 
many different grades and kinds of prestige. Oc- 
casionally one encounters a society which seems to 
have a genuine inferiority complex with regard to 
some other and to consider everything which this 
admired society has superior to the corresponding 
elements in its own culture. Such a group will bor- 
row almost anything from its model that it has an 
opportunity to borrow. An example of this would 
be the indiscriminate acceptance of elements of 
European culture by the Japanese during the latter 
half of the nineteenth century. Such an attitude usu- 
ally ends either in thorough disillusionment or in 
the disappearance of the borrowing society as a dis- 
tinct cultural entity. 

Such a condition is unusual. Donor prestige is 
usually of a much more limited type, referring only 
to certain aspects of culture. The average society 
believes in its general superiority to the rest of man- 
kind, but at the same time admits that some other 
society or societies are superior in particular re- 
spects. Thus although Americans feel a certain con- 
descension toward French culture as a whole, it 
has become almost an article of faith that the 
French are superior to us in the designing of wom- 
en’s wear. When an American woman is called upon 
to choose between a Paris model and a Chicago 
model, this feeling is strong enough to give the 
Paris model a distinct advantage. Conversely, a 
style which was advertised as originating in Ger- 
many would get less consideration than even the 
Chicago one, since we believe that dress-designing 
is not along the line of Germany’s best efforts. In 
other words, Paris styles are aided in their Ameri- 
can diffusion by French prestige, while Berlin styles 
are hampered in their American diffusion by a lack 
of prestige. Even in primitive society there are al- 
ways neighboring tribes who are admired in certain 
respects and other tribes who are despised. Any 
trait which comes from the admired source will at 
least be given serious consideration, while one 
which comes from the despised source must be 
markedly advantageous to win acceptance. 

A further factor which influences the acceptance 
of new culture elements is the prestige of the in- 
dividuals under whose auspices the new thing 1s 
presented to the society. In diffusion as in inven- 
tion, acceptance of a new trait begins with a single 
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individual or at most a small group of individuals. 
It makes a great deal of difference who these in- 
novators happen to be. If they are persons whom 
the society admires and is accustomed to imitate, 
the way for the general acceptance of the new trait 
is smoothed from the start. If the innovators hap- 
pen to be personally unpopular or of low social 
status, the new element immediately acquires unde- 
sirable associations which may outweigh any in- 
trinsic advantages. Thus in Our own society no one 
would try to launch a new and daring style through 
the cheap dress shops. It would not take even in the 
social group which patronizes these shops, since the 
wearing of the new style would then be a mark of a 
social status about which its holders were not en- 
thusiastic. The same style launched from the highest 
point in the social ladder which its designers could 
reach would be eagerly accepted by the cheap-shop 
patrons. 

Lastly, there is the factor of what can only be 
termed “faddism.” It is an observed fact that cer- 
tain new elements of culture will be eagerly ac- 
cepted by groups when there are no discernible 
reasons of either utility or prestige. Major elements 
are unlikely to be introduced into any culture in 
this way, but a whole series of minor ones may be. 
We ourselves have witnessed the arrival and de- 
parture of such items as the ankle watch, sunburn 
initials, etc. Moreover, such fads are by no means 
limited to effete civilizations. Primitive tribes also 
have their changes of fashion and their borrowing 
of intrinsically useless items of culture which hap- 
pen to catch their fancy. Thus among the Bara of 
Madagascar the past twenty years have witnessed 
the introduction of fantastic haircuts among the 
men, while prior to this time there was a rather 
simple uniform mode of tribal hairdressing. The 
style is said to have owed its origin to an enter- 
prising Imerina barber who settled in the Bara ter- 
ritory and sought an outlet for his professicnal 
gifts. The young men who accepted it were severely 
ridiculed at first, but once done it could not be un- 
done and they thus had a strong incentive to make 
converts to the new idea. Beginning with no utility 
and a rather negative prestige, it hdssnow become 
firmly established as a part of Bara culture, 

All this will indicate the great number of variable 
factors which enter into both the presentation and 
the acceptance of new culture elements. Until we 
know more about the operation of these factors we 
can have only a very imperfect understanding of 
the diffusion process. The last step in this process, 
that of the changes and readjustments which in- 
evitably follow the adoption of any new trait, will 
be treated in the next chapter. 
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6. Cycles of Interdependence 


BY VILFREDO PARETO 


2202. BUT AT THIS POINT a question 
arises of its own accord: Why have certain govern- 
ments used force and others not? And it is evident 
that on the step that we have taken above in explain- 
ing things other steps must now follow. And it is 
further evident that we are not strictly exact when 
we say, as we have just said, that this or that govern- 
ment fell “because” it did not use force; for if there 
should prove to be facts on which the failure to use 
force depended, those facts more properly would be 
the “cause” of the outcome, the failure to use force 
being merely the apparent cause. It might also be 
that those facts in their turn depended, in part at 
least, upon the failure to use force, and so our rela- 
tionships of cause and effect would have to be 
amended into broader relationships of independ- 
ence. Nor is that all. If it is true that governments 
which are incompetent or unable to use force fall, it 
is also true that no government endures by depend- 
ing entirely upon force. From all of which it is ap- 
parent that we have examined only one side of the 
situation and must therefore broaden the scope of 
our researches and look at it ina much more general 
way. Suppose we do that. 

2203. Cycles of Interdependence. Let us go back 
and think once more of the elements upon which 
the social equilibrium depends; and since, unfortu- 
nately, we cannot consider them all and take their 
interdependences into account in all strictness, sup- 
pose we follow the course suggested in earlier sec- 
tions, and consider a restricted group of elements, 
to be selected, naturally, from among the more im- 
portant, gradually enlarging the groups thereafter so 
as to have them include as many elements as pos- 
Silex... 

2204. An element of a given group acts upon 
elements in other groups, either apart from the 
other elements in its own group or in conjunction 
with them. Suppose we call the effect it has when 
considered apart from the other elements in its 
group the direct effect; the effect it has in virtue of 
its combination with other elements in its group, 
the indirect effect. In so doing we shall be continu- 
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ing the analysis we began in a previous section. 
There we divided facts into two categories: 1. The 
fact of the existence of a society. 2. The facts ob- 
servable in that society, in other words, the ele- 
ments from which the fact of its existence results. 
Let us now first divide this second category into 
groups, and then go on to select one element from 
each group and try to determine the effect that it 
has, as a distinct unit, upon the elements in other 
groups (direct effect) as well as the effect it has 
upon them when it is considered as operating in con- 
junction with the other elements in its own group 
(indirect effect). 

2205. And now let us turn to the matter of in- 
terdependence among the groups. To be as brief 
as possible, suppose we indicate the following ele- 
ments by letters of the alphabet: Residues, a; in- 
terests, b; derivations, c; social heterogeneity and 
circulation, d. If one could use mathematical logic, 
the interdependence of the elements could be ex- 
pressed in equations; but since that cannot be done 
in the present state of knowledge and we are com- 
pelled to use ordinary language, we have nothing 
left but to consider the interdependence in another 
form—in the form of actions and reactions among 
the elements—and to follow the course indicated in 
§2104. 

2206. We may say, accordingly: (I) That a acts 
upon 6, c, d; (IL) that 6 acts upon a, c, d; (III) that 
c acts upon a, 5, d; (IV) that d acts upon a, 5, c. 

From what we have been saying in the previous 
chapter, it is evident that Combination I yields a 
very considerable portion of the social phenome- 
non; and those writers who have regarded ethics as 
the foundation of society may have had a remote 
and inadequate perception of that fact. In it also 
lies the modicum of truth that is to be found in 
metaphysical doctrines which make facts dependent 
upon “concepts,” since “concepts” reflect, though 
very confusedly, residues and sentiments corre- 
sponding to residues. It is Combination I also that 
assures continuity in the history of human societies, 
since the category a varies slightly or slowly. 

Combination I also yields a very considerable 
portion of the social phenomenon, and it too varies 
but slightly and slowly and contributes to the con- 
tinuity of human societies. The importance of Com- 
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bination II was noticed by the followers of “eco- 
nomic determinism”; but they fell into the error of 
substituting the part for the whole and disregard- 
ing the other combinations. Combination III is the 
least important of all. Failure to perceive that fact 
has rendered the lucubrations of humanitarians, “‘in- 
tellectuals,” and worshippers of the goddess Reason, 
erroneous, inconclusive, fatuous. However, to a 
greater degree than any of the others it is known to 
us through literature, and a far greater importance 
is commonly attached to it than it really has in so- 
ciety. Combination IV is of no mean importance, a 
fact remarked of old by Plato and Aristotle, to say 
nothing of other ancient writers. In our day the stud- 
ies of Lapouge, Hamon, and others, incomplete and 
marred by errors as they may be, have had the 
great merit of throwing that very important rela- 
tion into relief, while failure to take account of it 
fundamentally vitiates so-called democratic the- 
ories. 

2207. It must not be forgotten that actions and 
reactions follow one on another indefinitely and, as 
it were, in a circle: that is to say, beginning with 
Combination I one goes on to Combination IV and 
from IV back again to I. In Combination I the ele- 
ment a was acting upon d; in IV the element d is 
acting upon a; then one goes back again to Com- 
bination I, so that a is again acting upon d, and so 
on. In virtue, therefore, of Combination I a varia- 
tion in a causes variations in the other elements, 5, 
c, d; and just to make the situation more manage- 
able in language, we will give the variations in a, 5, 
c, d that are effected in virtue of Combination I the 
name of immediate effects. But in virtue of the other 
combinations, variations in b, c, d also effect varia- 
tions in a; and because of the circular movement 
this variation reacts upon Combination I and gives 
rise to new variations in a, b, c, d. To these varia- 
tions we will, again for mere purposes of conven- 
ience, give the name of mediate effects. Sometimes 
it is necessary to consider two or more combina- 
tions simultaneously. Farther along we shall see an 
example of great significance in which effects are 
so intertwined that we are obliged to study Combi- 
nations II and IV together. The state of concrete 
equilibrium observable in a given society is a re- 
sultant of all these effects, of all these actions and 
reactions. It is therefore different from a state of 
theoretical equilibrium obtained by considering one 
or more of the elements a, b, c, d instead of consid- 
ering all. Political economy, for instance, deals with 
category , and one of its branches is pure econom- 
ics. Pure economics yields a theoretical equilibrium 
that is different, still within category b, from another 
theoretical equilibrium yielded by applied econom- 
ics; and different from other theoretical equilibria 
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that could be obtained by combining b with some of 
the elements a, c, d; and different, again, from the 
theoretical equilibrium that most nearly approxi- 
mates the concrete and is obtained by combining all 
the elements a, b, c, d. 

2208. This will all be clearer if we give a less 
abstract form to what we have just been saying, and 
at the same time proceed from particular cases to 
more general ones, following the inductive method. 
Suppose we locate the protection of industries by 
import duties in the group b. We first get its eco- 
nomic effects, direct and indirect; and these are 
the concern primarily of economics, which is the 
science of the group b. We shall not go into them 
here, but merely note certain effects that we find it 
necessary to consider for our purposes. Among 
these we shall have to consider economic effects 
that have so far been more or less neglected by the 
science of economics. As a rule, champions of free 
trade have considered low prices, implicitly at least, 
as an advantage to a population at large, whereas 
champions of protection have regarded low prices 
as an evil. The first view is readily acceptable to 
anyone thinking chiefly of consumption, the latter 
to anyone thinking chiefly of production. From the 
scientific standpoint they are both of little or no 
value, since they are based on an incomplete analysis 
of the situation. A forward step along the scientific 
path was taken when the theories of mathematical 
economics supplied a proof that, in general, the di- 
rect effect of protection is a destruction of wealth. 
If one were free to go on and add an axiom, which 
is implicitly taken for granted by many economists, 
that any destruction of wealth is an “evil,” one could 
logically conclude that protection is an “evil.” But 
before such a proposition can be granted the indi- 
rect economic effects and the social effects of pro- 
tection have to be known. Keeping to the former 
for the moment, we find that protection transfers a 
certain amount of wealth from a part, A, of the pop- 
ulation to a part B, through the destruction of a cer- 
tain amount of wealth, g, the amount representing 
the costs of the operation. If, as a result of this new 
distribution of wealth, the production of wealth 
does not increase by a quantity greater than gq, the 
operation is economically detrimental to a popula- 
tion as a whole; if it increases by a quantity greater 
than qg, the operation is economically beneficial. 
The latter case is not to be barred a priori; for the 
element A contains the indolent, the lazy, and peo- 
ple, in general, who make little use of economic 
combinations; whereas the element B comprises the 
people who are economically wide-awake and are 
always ready for energetic enterprise—people who 
know how to make effective use of economic com- 
binations. Going on, then, to consider in general 
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not only economic but social effects, one has to dis- 
tinguish between dynamic effects, which ensue for 
a brief period of time after protection has been es- 
tablished, and static effects, which ensue after pro- 
tection has been established for a certain length of 
time. A distinction must further be drawn between 
the effects on productions that are readily suscepti- 
ble of increase, such as manufactures in general, 
and the effects on productions not so susceptible of 
increase, such as the agricultural. The dynamic ef- 
fect is more considerable in the case of the manu- 
facturer than in the case of the farmer. When pro- 
tection is established those manufacturers who 
already own factories for protected goods, and per- 
sons who are shrewd enough to anticipate protec- 
tion or to go out and get it, enjoy temporary mo- 
nopolies, and these come to an end only when new 
manufacturers enter the field to compete with es- 
tablished firms—that takes time, and often not a 
short time. Farmers, on the other hand, have little 
to fear from new enterprise, and for them, there- 
fore, the dynamic effect is not so very different 
from the static. Furthermore, protection may en- 
courage new industries and so increase, if not the 
profits, at least the numbers, of manufacturers. 
That may also happen in agriculture, though on a 
very much smaller scale, and the ordinary effect of 
agricultural protection is merely to replace one 
kind of acreage with another. The static effect, on 
the other hand, is less considerable on the profits 
of manufacturers than on the profit of the farmer. 
It increases the earnings of the farmer, while com- 
petition cuts down the earnings of the manufacturer 
from his temporary monopoly. For that very rea- 
son industrial protection usually destroys more 
wealth than agricultural protection, for with the 
latter the new earnings, which represent a mere 
transfer of wealth, are saved from destruction. 

2209. Let us look at the immediate effects on the 
other groups. 

Combination II. The most perceptible effects are 
on d, that is to say, on social heterogeneousness. 
The dynamic effects of industrial protection enrich 
not only individuals who are endowed with techni- 
cal talents, but especially individuals who have tal- 
ents for financial combinations or gifts for manipu- 
lating the politicians who confer the benefits of pro- 
tection. Some individuals possess such endowments 
in conspicuous degree. They grow rich and influ- 
ential, and come to “run the country.” The same is 
true of politicians who are clever at selling the bene- 
fits of protection. All such persons possess Class | 
residues in high intensities, and Class I residues in 
fairly low intensities. On the other hand, people in 
whom endowments of character are more notable 
than technical or financial talents, or who lack the 
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gift for clever political manoeuvring, are pushed 
down the ladder. Deriving no benefit from protec- 
tion, they are the ones who pay its costs. The static 
effects are not identical—they are analogous in 
that, though they enrich far fewer persons, they 
nevertheless open new fields for the activities of in- 
dividuals who have endowments of talent and cun- 
ning, and they increase the industrial population, 
often at the expense of the agricultural. In short, to 
put the situation briefly, when account is taken, in 
making up the governing class, of the imaginary 
examinations that we used for illustration in an 
earlier section, the higher grades have to be given 
to individuals in whom Class I residues are nu- 
merous and intense and who know how to use them 
in garnering the fruits of protection; and the lower 
grades, to individuals in whom Class I residues are 
few and feeble, or, if they are numerous and strong, 
are not skilfully exploited. So it results that indus- 
trial protection tends to strengthen Class I residues 
in the governing class. Class-circulation, further- 
more, is accelerated. In a country where there is 
little industry an individual born with a good as- 
sortment of combination-instincts finds far fewer 
opportunities for using them than an individual born 
in a country where there are many industries and 
where new enterprises are starting every day. The 
very art of manipulating protectionist favours offers 
a wide field of activity for people whose talents lie 
in that direction, even though they do not use them 
directly in industry. Carrying on the analogy sug- 
gested, one may say that the examinations for pur- 
poses of discovering the candidate best equipped 
with Class I residues are held more frequently and 
attract larger numbers of aspirants. 

2210. No very appreciable effects are apparent 
on residues, a, if only for the reason that residues 
change but slowly. On the other hand, effects upon 
derivations, c, are very considerable, and one notes 
a rank florescence of economic theories in defence 
of protection, many of which are comparable to the 
dedications and sonnet sequences that were ad- 
dressed to wealthy feudal lords in a day gone by as 
bids for pensions. 

2211. Combination III. Derivations act feebly, 
or not at all, upon residues, a, feebly upon interests, 
b, a little more potently upon social heterogeneity, 
d, for in any society persons who have the knack 
for praising people in power find ready admission to 
the governing class. Schmoller might never have 
been named to the Prussian House of Lords had he 
been a free-trader; on the other hand English free- 
traders win favours from a so-called “Liberal” gov- 
ernment. That gives us an indirect effect outside 
our categories: the interest, b, acting upon deriva- 
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tions, c, and they in turn upon social heterogeneity, 
d. 

2212. Combination IV. Here again we get effects 
of great importance, not so much in the influence 
of heterogeneity upon residues—in view, as usual, 
of their relative stability—as in the influence of in- 
terests. 

2213. Indeed, considering Combination IV in 
general, the indirect, or “mediate,” influence of in- 
terests on residues is far from negligible and if con- 
tinued over long periods of years, may even be 
very considerable. In a country that concentrates 
almost exclusively on economic interests, combi- 
nation-sentiments are stimulated, exhilarated, and 
sentiments corresponding to group-persistences are 
attenuated. In those two classes of residues, certain 
genera, and especially the forms in which residues 
are expressed, are modified, and therefore also deri- 
vations. Perfection is located in the future instead 
of in the past. The god Progress is enthroned on 
Olympus. Humanitarianism triumphs because in- 
terests are now better safe-guarded by chicanery 
than by force. It becomes a habit and a principle to 
circumvent obstacles instead of pushing them aside 
by brute force. In the long run such practices sap 
strength of character, and cunning in all its forms 
comes to reign supreme. 

2214. Such things have been perceived in all pe- 
riods of history, but the writers whom they have 
chanced to interest have as a rule soon deviated 
from the study of facts to turn to ethical considera- 
tions, to praise or to blame; and to discovering some 
way of realizing this or that ideal. 

2215. Going back now to the particular case of 
protection: After interests have, thanks to protec- 
tion, brought into the governing class individuals 
richly endowed with Class I residues, those individ- 
uals in their turn influence interests and stimulate 
the whole country in the direction of economic pur- 
suits and industrialism. The thing is so noticeable 
that it has not escaped even casual observers, or 
people who wear the blinders of mistaken theories, 
and it has often been described as an “increase in 
capitalism” in modern societies. Then going on, 
arguing as usual post hoc, propter hoc, the “increase 
in capitalism” has been taken as the cause of a de- 
cline in moral sentiments (group-persistence). 

2216. That, really, is a case of an indirect, a me- 
diate, effect: interests, in other words, have influ- 
enced heterogeneity; the latter, in its turn, now re- 
acts upon interests; and through a sequence of ac- 
tions and reactions, an equilibrium is established in 
which economic production and class-circulation 
become more intense, and the composition of the 
governing class is profoundly modified. 

2217. The increase in economic production may 
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be great enough to exceed the destruction of wealth 
caused by protection; so that, sum total, protection 
may yield a profit and not a loss in wealth; it may 
therefore prove (though not necessarily so) that 
the economic prosperity of a country has been en- 
hanced by industrial protection. 

2218. That, notice, is a mediate effect, coming 
about through the influence of industrial protection 
upon social heterogeneity and class-circulation, 
which go on in turn to react upon the economic 
situation. It is possible for that reason to suppress 
the first link in the chain; and so long as the second 
is kept, the effect will follow just the same. For that 
reason, again, if protection were to act in a different 
wise upon social heterogeneity and class-circula- 
tion, the effect also would be different; and that is 
what actually happens, as a rule, with agricultural 
protection. Halting, therefore, at the point in the 
cycle where we now stand, we may say that it will 
be possible to get the indirect, the mediate, effect 
of an increase in economic prosperity either through 
industrial protection or through a free trade that 
removes a burdensome agricultural protection. This 
latter is, roughly, what took place in England at the 
time of Cobden’s League. Abolition of agricultural 
protection had strong effect; an effect much less 
strong was the abolition of industrial protection, 
for at that time English industry led the world, and 
the effects were especially due to the first measure. 
In England, furthermore, class-circulation was al- 
ready intense and became more so through a num- 
ber of political measures. On the other hand, when 
Germany turned to protectionism class-circulation 
was sluggish and largely came about for other than 
economic considerations. Agricultural protection- 
ism could have had little if any effect upon a circu- 
lation already slow in itself; whereas industrial pro- 
tectionism stimulated it marvellously. The effects 
therefore were effects largely of industrial protec- 
tionism. Observable in England also were effects 
depending upon the abolition of agricultural pro- 
tection, and the country moved rapidly forward to- 
wards a state of demagogic industrialism, which 
cannot prevail in Germany so long as the Junker 
element remains strong and vigorous under the 
shelter of agricultural duties. In Italy, after the es- 
tablishment of the new kingdom protectionism in 
finance and public works had already exerted upon 
social heterogeneity the influence that we have 
elsewhere seen attaching to industrial protection; so 
that when the latter was established, along with a 
strong dosage of agricultural protection, it had in- 
direct, mediate, effects of slight importance—with 
some exceptions perhaps in Northern Italy, whereas 
in the South agricultural protection was virtually 
the only kind that had any effect. As a consequence, 
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the mediate effects were on the whole almost un- 
noticeable, the economic effects of the destruction 
of wealth alone striking the eye, until, as time went 
on, they were obscured by a coating of beneficial 
effects resulting from a period of prosperity gen- 
eral throughout the civilized world. 

2219. Knowledge of the causes of these various 
effects, which are none the less economic, could 
not have been supplied by political economy alone. 
That science had to be combined with another more 
general science that would show how to throw off 
the spell of the derivations on which mistaken the- 
ories were commonly erected, and emphasize the 
multiplicity and great variety of the forces that 
were really determining phenomena which, though 
strictly economic to all appearances, actually de- 
pended upon other social phenomena. 

2220. It must not be forgotten that so far we 
have been very roughly sketching a first picture of 
the situation. A great deal still remains to be done 
in filling in the secondary details. This is not just 
the place to do that; but -we are obliged to eliminate 
one other imperfection in it that is due to our stop- 
ping at a certain point in the cycle, whereas actually 
we have to go on and look at further mediate ef- 
fects that are quite different. 

2221. If no counter-forces stood in the way, and 
the cycle of actions and reactions were to go on in- 
definitely, economic protection and its effects ought 
to go on becoming progressively greater; and that 
is what is actually observable in many countries dur- 
ing the nineteenth century. But as a matter of fact 
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counter-forces do develop, and increasingly so. 
Speaking now not of the particular case of protec- 
tion, but in general, such forces may be noted in 
the modifications that the élite undergoes, and in 
variations in the circumstances that make the cycli- 
cal movements possible. History shows that when 
the proportions between Class I and Class II resi- 
dues in the élite begin to vary, the movement does 
not continue indefinitely in one direction, but is 
sooner or later replaced by a movement in a coun- 
ter-direction. Such counter-movements often result 
from wars, as was the case in the conquest of Greece 
by Rome, Greece at the time possessing Class I 
Tesidues in very great abundance, while in Rome 
the advantage lay with the residues of group-persist- 
ence (Class II). Then again, the counter-movement 
to a movement that has been in progress for a fairly 
long time has resulted from internal revolutions, a 
striking case being the change from the Republic to 
the Empire in Rome, which was primarily a social 
revolution and profoundly altered proportions of 
residues in the ruling class. Considering the two 
processes together we may say, in general and 
roughly, that when the counter-movement does not 
come from wars, it comes from revolutions, much 
as when the fruit is ripe on the tree either it is 
plucked by a human hand or it falls naturally to the 
ground, but in either event is removed from the 
tree. The cause just mentioned—modifications in 
the élite—is among the major ones determining the 
undulating form that the movement assumes, and 
of that we shall see notable examples as we proceed, 
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BY WORLD RELIGIONS, we understand 
the five religions or religiously determined systems 
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of life-regulation which have known how to gather 
multitudes of confessors around them. The term is 
used here in a completely value-neutral sense. The 
Confucian, Hinduist, Buddhist, Christian, and Is- 
lamist religious ethics all belong to the category of 
world religion. A sixth religion, Judaism, will also 
be dealt with. It is included because it contains his- 
torical preconditions decisive for understanding 
Christianity and Islamism, and because of its his- 
toric and autonomous significance for the develop- 
ment of the modern economic ethic of the Occident 
—a significance, partly real and partly alleged, 
which has been discussed several times recently 
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References to other religions will be made only 
when they are indispensable for historical connec- 
tions. 

What is meant by the “economic ethic” of a reli- 
gion will become increasingly clear during the 
course of our presentation. This term does not bring 
into focus the ethical theories of theological com- 
pendia; for however important such compendia may 
be under certain circumstances, they merely serve 
as tools of knowledge. The term “economic ethic” 
points to the practical impulses for action which are 
founded in the psychological and pragmatic con- 
texts of religions. The following presentation may 
be sketchy, but it will make obvious how compli- 
cated the structures and how many-sided the con- 
ditions of a concrete economic ethic usually are. 
Furthermore, it will show that externally similar 
forms of economic organization may agree with 
very different economic ethics and, according to 
the unique character of their economic ethics, how 
such forms of economic organization may produce 
very different historical results. An economic ethic 
is not a simple “function” of a form of economic or- 
ganization; and just as little does the reverse hold, 
namely, that economic ethics unambiguously stamp 
the form of the economic organization. 

No economic ethic has ever been determined 
solely by religion. In the face of man’s attitudes 
towards the world—as determined by religious or 
other (in our sense) “inner” factors—an economic 
ethic has, of course, a high measure of autonomy. 
Given factors of economic geography and history 
determine this measure of autonomy in the highest 
degree. The religious determination of life-conduct, 
however, is also one—note this—only one, of the 
determinants of the economic ethic. Of course, the 
religiously determined way of life is itself pro- 
foundly influenced by economic and political fac- 
tors operating within given geographical, political, 
social and national boundaries. We should lose our- 
selves in these discussions if we tried to. demonstrate 
these dependencies in all their singularities. Here we 
can only attempt to peel off the directive elements in 
the life-conduct of those social strata which have 
most strongly influenced the practical ethic of their 
respective religions. These elements have stamped 
the most characteristic features upon practical 
ethics, the features that distinguish one ethic from 
others; and, at the same time, they have been im- 
portant for the respective economic ethics. 

By no means must we focus upon only one 
stratum. Those strata which are decisive in stamp- 
ing the characteristic features of an economic ethic 
may change in the course of history. And the influ- 
ence of a single stratum is never an exclusive one. 
Nevertheless, as a rule one may determine the strata 
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whose styles of life have been at least predominantly 
decisive for certain religions. Here are some ex- 
amples, if one may anticipate: 

Confucianism was the status ethic of preben- 
daries, of men with literary educations who were 
characterized by a secular rationalism. If one did not 
belong to this cultured stratum he did not count. 
The religious (or if one wishes, irreligious) status 
ethic of this stratum has determined the Chinese 
way of life far beyond the stratum itself. 

Earlier Hinduism was borne by a hereditary caste 
of cultured literati, who, being remote from any of- 
fice, functioned as a kind of ritualist and spiritual 
advisers for individuals and communities. They 
formed a stable center for the orientation of the 
status stratification, and they placed their stamp 
upon the social order. Only Brahmans, educated in 
the Veda, formed, as bearers of tradition, the fully 
recognized religious status group. And only later a 
non-Brahman status group of ascetics emerged by 
the side of the Brahmans and competed with them. 
Still later, during the Indian Middle Ages, Hinduism 
entered the plain. It represented the ardent [Inbriin- 
stige] sacramental religiosity of the savior, and was 
borne by the lower strata with their plebeian mysta- 
gogues. 

Buddhism was propagated by strictly contempla- 
tive, mendicant monks, who rejected the world and, 
having no homes, migrated. Only these were full 
members of the religious community; all others re- 
mained religious laymen of inferior value: objects, 
not subjects, of religiosity. 

During its first period, Islamism was a religion of 
world-conquering warriors, a knight order of disci- 
plined crusaders. They lacked only the sexual ascet- 
icism of their Christian copies of the age of the Cru- 
sades. But during the Islamic Middle Ages, contem- 
plative and mystical Sufism attained at least an equal 
standing under the leadership of plebeian techni- 
cians of orgiastics. The brotherhoods of the petty 
bourgeoisie grew out of Sufism in a manner similar 
to the Christian Tertiarians, except they were far 
more universally developed. 

Since the Exile, Judaism has been the religion of a 
civic “pariah people.” We shall in time become ac- 
quainted with the precise meaning of the term. Dur- 
ing the Middle Ages Judaism fell under the leader- 
ship of a stratum of intellectuals who were trained 
in literature and ritual, a peculiarity of Judaism. This 
stratum has represented an increasingly quasi-prole- 
tarian and rationalist petty-bourgeois intelligentsia. 

Christianity, finally, began its course as a doctrine 
of itinerant artisan journeymen. During all periods 
of its mighty external and internal development it 
has been a quite specifically urban, and above all a 
civic, religion. This was true during Antiquity, 
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during the Middle Ages, and in Puritanism. The city 
of the Occident, unique among all other cities of the 
world—and citizenship, in the sense in which it has 
emerged only in the Occident—has been the major 
theatre for Christianity. This holds for the pneu- 
matic piety of the ancient religious community, for 
the mendicant monk orders of the high Middle Ages, 
and for the [Protestant] sects of the reformation up 
to pietism and methodism. 


It is not our thesis that the specific nature of a 
religion is a simple “function” of the social situation 
of the stratum which appears as its characteristic 
bearer, or that it represents the stratum’s “ideology,” 
or that it is a “reflection” of a stratum’s material or 
ideal interest-situation. On the contrary, a more 
basic misunderstanding of the standpoint of these 
discussions would hardly be possible. 

However incisive the social influences, econom- 
ically and politically determined, may have been 
upon a religious ethic in a particular case, it receives 
its stamp primarily from religious sources, and, first 
of all, from the content of its annunciation and its 
promise. Frequently the very next generation rein- 
terprets these annunciations and promises in a fun- 
damental fashion. Such reinterpretations adjust the 
revelations to the needs of the religious community. 
If this occurs, then it is at least that religious doc- 
trines are adjusted to religious needs. Other spheres 
of interest could have only a secondary influence; 
often, however, such influence is very obvious and 
sometimes it is decisive. 

For every religion we shall find that a change in 
the socially decisive strata has usually been of pro- 
found importance. On the other hand, the type of a 
religion, once stamped, has usually exerted a rather 
far-reaching influence upon the life-conduct of very 
heterogeneous strata. In various ways people have 
sought to interpret the connection between religious 
ethics and interest-situations in such a way that the 
former appear as mere “functions” of the latter. 
Such interpretation occurs in so-called historical ma- 
terialism—which we shall not here discuss—as well 
as in a purely psychological sense. 

A quite general and abstract class-determination 
of religious ethics might be deduced from the theory 
of “resentment,” known since Friedrich Nietzsche's 
brilliant essay and since then spiritedly treated by 
psychologists. As is known, this theory regards the 
moral glorification of mercy and brotherliness as a 
“slave revolt in morals” among those who are dis- 
advantaged, either in their natural endowments or 
in their opportunities as determined by life-fate. The 
ethic of “duty” is thus considered a product of “re- 
pressed” sentiments for vengeance on the part of 
banausic men who “displace” their sentiments be- 
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cause they are powerless, and condemned to work 
and to money-making. They resent the way of life 
of the lordly stratum who live free of duties. A very 
simple solution of the most important problems in 
the typology of religious ethics would obviously re- 
sult if this were the case. However fortunate and 
fruitful the disclosure of the psychological signifi- 
cance of resentment as such has been, great caution 
is necessary in estimating its bearing for social 
ethics. 

Later we shall have to discuss the motives that 
have determined the different forms of ethical “ra- 
tionalization” of life conduct, per se. In the main, 
these have had nothing whatsoever to do with re- 
sentment. But that the evaluation of suffering in re- 
ligious ethics has been subject to a typical change is 
beyond doubt. If properly understood, this change 
carries a certain justification for the theory first 
worked out by Nietzsche. The primeval attitude 
towards suffering has been thrown into relief most 
drastically’ during the religious festivities of the 
community, especially in the treatment of those 
haunted by disease or other cases of obstinate mis- 
fortune. Men, permanently suffering, mourning, dis- 
eased, or otherwise unfortunate, were, according to 
the nature of their suffering, believed either to be 
possessed by a demon or burdened with the wrath 
of a god whom they had insulted. To tolerate such 
men in the midst of the cultic community could re- 
sult in disadvantages for it. In any case, they were 
not allowed to participate in cultic feasts and sacri- 
fices, for the gods did not enjoy the sight of them and 
could be incited to wrath by it. The sacrificial feasts 
were occasions for rejoicing—even in Jerusalem 
during times of siege. 

In treating suffering as a symptom of odiousness 
in the eyes of the gods and as a sign of secret guilt, 
religion has psychologically met a very general need. 
The fortunate is seldom satisfied with the fact of be- 
ing fortunate. Beyond this, he needs to know that he 
has a right to his good fortune. He wants to be con- 
vinced that he “deserves” it, and above all, that he 
deserves it in comparison with others. He wishes to 
be allowed the belief that the less fortunate also 
merely experience his due. Good fortune thus wants 
to be “legitimate” fortune. 

If the general term “fortune” covers all the 
“good” of honor, power, possession, and pleasure, 
it is the most general formula for the service of legiti- 
mation, which religion has had to accomplish for 
the external and the inner interests of all ruling men, 
the propertied, the victorious, and the healthy. In 
short, religion provides the theodicy of good for- 
tune for those who are fortunate. This theodicy is 
anchored in highly robust (“pharisaical”) needs of 
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man and is therefore easily understood, even if suf- 
ficient attention is often not paid to its effects. 

In contrast, the way in which this negative evalua- 
tion of suffering has led to its religious glorification 
is more complicated. Numerous forms of chastise- 
ment and of abstinences from normal diet and sleep, 
as well as from sexual intercourse, awaken, or at 
least facilitate, the charisma of ecstatic, visionary, 
hysterical, in short, of all extraordinary states that 
are evaluated as “holy.” Their production therefore 
forms the object of magical asceticism. The prestige 
of these chastisements has resulted from the notion 
that certain kinds of suffering and abnormal states 
provoked through chastisement are avenues to the 
attainment of superhuman, that is magical, powers. 
The ancient prescriptions of taboo and abstinences 
in the interest of cultic purity, which follow from a 
belief in demons, has worked in the same direction. 
The development of cults of “redemption” has been 
added to these prescriptions, abstinences, and inter- 
ests. In principle, these cults have occupied an inde- 
pendent and new position in the face of individual 
suffering. The primeval cult, and above all, the cult 
of the political associations, have left all individual 
interests out of consideration. The tribal and local 
god, the gods of the city and of the empire, have 
taken care only of interests that have concerned 
the collectivity as a whole. They have been con- 
cerned with rain and with sunshine, with the booty 
of the hunt and with victory over enemies. Thus, in 
the community cult, the collectivity as such turned 
to its god. The individual, in order to avoid or re- 
move evils that concerned himself—above all, sick- 
ness—has not turned to the cult of the community, 
but as an individual he has approached the sorcerer 
as the oldest personal and “spiritual adviser.” The 
prestige of particular magicians, and of those spirits 
or divinities in whose names they have performed 
their miracles, has brought them patronage, irre- 
spective of local or of tribal affiliation. Under favor- 
able conditions this has led to the formation of a 
religious “community,” which has been independent 
of ethnic associations. Some, though not all, “mys- 
teries” have taken this course. They have promised 
the salvation of individuals qua individuals from 
sickness, poverty, and from all sorts of distress and 
danger. Thus the magician has transformed himself 
into the mystagogue; that is, hereditary dynasties of 
mystagogues or organizations of trained personnel 
under a head determined in accordance with some 
sort of rules have developed. This head has either 
been recognized as the incarnation of a superhuman 
being or merely as a prophet, that is, as the mouth- 
piece and agent of his god. Collective religious ar- 
rangements for individual “suffering” per se, and 
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for “salvation” from it, have originated in this 
fashion. 

The annunciation and the promise of religion 
have naturally been addressed to the masses of those 
who were in need of salvation. They and their inter- 
ests have moved into the center of the professional 
organization for the “cure of the soul,” which, in- 
deed, only therewith originated. The typical service 
of magicians and priests becomes the determination 
of the factors to be blamed for suffering, that is, the 
confession of “sins.” At first, these sins were of- 
fenses against ritual commandments. The magician 
and priest also give counsel for behavior fit to re- 
move the suffering. The material and ideal interests 
of magicians and priests could thereby actually and 
increasingly enter the service of specifically plebeian 
motives. A further step along this course was signi- 
fied when, under the pressure of typical and ever- 
recurrent distress, the religiosity of a “redeemer” 
evolved. This religiosity presupposed the myth of a 
savior, hence (at least relatively) of a rational view 
of the world. Again, suffering became the most im- 
portant topic. The primitive mythology of nature 
frequently offered a point of departure for this reli- 
giosity. The spirits who governed the coming and 
going of vegetation and the paths of celestial bodies 
important for the seasons of the year became the 
preferred carriers of the myths of the suffering, dy- 
ing, and resurrecting god to needful men. The resur- 
rected god guaranteed the return of good fortune in 
this world or the security of happiness in the world 
beyond. Or, a popularized figure from heroic sagas 
—like Krishna in India—is embellished with the 
myths of childhood, love, and struggle; and such 
figures became the object of an ardent cult of the 
savior. Among people under political pressure, like 
the Israelites, the title of “savior” (Moshuach 
name) was originally attached to the saviors from 
political distress, as transmitted by hero sagas (Gid- 
eon, Jephthah). The “Messianic” promises were de- 
termined by these sagas. With this people, and in 
this clear-cut fashion only among them and under 
other very particular conditions, the suffering of a 
people’s community, rather than the suffering of an 
individual, became the object of hope for religious 
salvation. The rule was that the savior bore an in- 
dividual and universal character at the same time 
that he was ready to guarantee salvation for the indi- 
vidual and to every individual who would turn to 
him. 

The figure of the savior has been of varying 
stamp. In the late form of Zoroastrianism with its 
numerous abstractions, a purely constructed figure 
assumed the role of the mediator and savior in the 
economy of salvation. The reverse has also oc- 
curred: a historical person, legitimized through mir- 
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acles and visionary reappearances, ascends to the 
rank of savior. Purely historical factors have been 
decisive for the realization of these very different 
possibilities. Almost always, however, some kind of 
theodicy of suffering has originated from the hope 
for salvation. 

The promises of the religions of salvation at first 
remained tied to ritualist rather than to ethical pre- 
conditions. Thus, for instance, both the worldly and 
the other worldly advantages of the Eleusinian mys- 
teries were tied to ritual purity and to attendance at 
the Eleusinian mass. When law gained in signifi- 
cance, these special deities played an increasing role, 
and the task of protecting the traditional order, of 
punishing the unjust and rewarding the righteous, 
was transferred to them as guardians of juridical 
procedure. 

Where religious development was decisively influ- 
enced by a prophecy, naturally “sin” was no longer 
a mere magical offense. Above all, it was a sign of 
disbelief in the prophet and in his commandments. 
Sin figured as the basic cause of all sorts of misfor- 
tunes. 

The prophet has not regularly been a descendant 
or a representative of depressed classes. The reverse, 
as we shall see, has almost always been the rule. 
Neither has the content of the prophet’s doctrine 
been derived preponderantly from the intellectual 
horizon of the depressed classes. As a rule, however, 
the oppressed, or at least those threatened by dis- 
tress, were in need of a redeemer and prophet; the 
fortunate, the propertied, the ruling strata were not 
in such need. Therefore, in the great majority of 
cases, a prophetically announced religion of re- 
demption has had its permanent locus among the 
less-favored social strata. Among these, such religi- 
osity has either been a substitute for, or a rational 
supplement to, magic. 

Wherever the promises of the prophet or the re- 
deemer have not sufficiently met the needs of the 
socially less-favored strata, a secondary salvation 
religion of the masses has regularly developed be- 
neath the official doctrine. The rational conception 
of the world is contained in germ within the myth of 
the redeemer. A rational theodicy of misfortune has, 
therefore, as a rule, been a development of this con- 
ception of the world. At the same time, this rational 
view of the world has often furnished suffering as 
such with a “plus” sign, which was originally quite 
foreign to it. 

Suffering, voluntarily created through mortifica- 
tion, changed its meaning with the development of 
ethical divinities who punish and reward. Originally, 
the magical coercion of spirits by the formula of 
prayer was increased through mortification as a 
source of charismatic states. Such coercion was pre- 
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served in mortification by prayer as well as in cultic 
prescriptions of abstinence. This has remained the 
case, even after the magical formula for coercing 
spirits became a supplication to be heard by a deity. 
Penances were added as a means of cooling the 
wrath of deities by repentance, and of avoiding 
through self-punishment the sanctions that have 
been incurred. The numerous abstinences were orig- 
inally attached to the mourning for the dead (with 
special clarity in China) in order to turn away their 
jealousy and wrath. These abstinences were easily 
transferred to relations with the appropriate divini- 
ties; they made self-mortification, and finally, unin- 
tentional deprivation as such, appear more pleasing 
to the gods than the naive enjoyment of the goods of 
this earth. Such enjoyment, indeed, made the pleas- 
ure-seeking man less accessible to the influence of 
the prophet or the priest. 

The force of all these individual factors was tre- 
mendously enhanced under certain conditions. 

The need for an ethical interpretation of the 
“meaning” of the distribution of fortunes among 
men increased with the growing rationality of con- 
ceptions of the world. As the religious and ethical 
reflections upon the world were increasingly ration- 
alized and primitive, and magical notions were elim- 
inated, the theodicy of suffering encountered in- 
creasing difficulties. Individually “undeserved” woe 
was all too frequent; not “good” but “bad” men 
succeeded—even when “good” and “bad” were 
measured by the yardstick of the master stratum 
and not by that of a “slave morality.” 

One can explain suffering and injustice by refer- 
ring to individual sin committed in a former life (the 
migration of souls), to the guilt of ancestors, which 
is avenged down to the third and fourth generation, 
or—the most principled—to the wickedness of all 
creatures per se. As compensatory promises, one 
can refer to hopes of the individual for a better life 
in the future in this world (transmigration of souls) 
or to hopes for the successors (Messianic realm), or 
to a better life in the hereafter (paradise). 

The metaphysical conception of God and of the 
world, which the ineradicable demand for a theod- 
icy called forth, could produce only a few systems 
of ideas on the whole—as we shall see, only three. 
These three gave rationally satisfactory answers to 
the questioning for the basis of the incongruity be- 
tween destiny and merit: the Indian doctrine of 
Kharma, Zoroastrian dualism, and the predestina- 
tion decree of the deus abscondidus. These solutions 
are rationally closed; in pure form, they are found 
only as exceptions. 

The rational need for a theodicy of suffering and 
of dying has had extremely strong effects. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this need has molded important traits of 
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such religions as Hinduism, Zoroastrism, and Juda- 
ism, and, to a certain extent, Paulinian and later 
Christianity. Even as late as 1906, a mere minority 
among a rather considerable number of proletarians 
gave as reasons for their disbelief in Christianity 
conclusions derived from modern theories of nat- 
ural sciences. The majority, however, referred to 
the “injustice” of the order of this world—to be 
sure, essentially because they believed in a revolu- 
tionary compensation in this world. 

The theodicy of suffering can be colored by re- 
sentment. But the need of compensation for the in- 
sufficiency of one’s fate in this world has not, as a 
rule, had resentment as a basic and decisive color. 
Certainly, the need for vengeance has had a special 
affinity with the belief that the unjust are well off in 
this world only because hell is reserved for them 
later. Eternal bliss is reserved for the pious; occa- 
sional sins, which, after all, the pious also commit, 
ought therefore to be expiated in this world. Yet one 
can readily be convinced that even this way of 
thinking, which occasionally appears, is not always 
determined by resentment, and that it is by no means 
always the product of socially oppressed strata. We 
shall see that there have been only a few examples 
of religion to which resentment contributed essen- 
tial features. Among these examples only one is a 
fully developed case. All that can be said is that re- 
sentment could be, and often and everywhere has 
been, significant as one factor, among others, in in- 
fluencing the religiously determined rationalism of 
socially disadvantaged strata. It has gained such 
significance, in highly diverse and often minute de- 
grees, in accordance with the nature of the promises 
held out by different religions. 

In any case, it would be quite wrong to attempt to 
deduce “asceticism” in general from these sources. 
The distrust of wealth and power, which as a rule 
exists in genuine religions of salvation, has had its 
natural basis primarily in the experience of re- 
deemers, prophets, and priests. They understood 
that those strata which were “satiated” and favored 
in this world had only a small urge to be saved, re- 
gardless of the kind of salvation offered. Hence, 
these master strata have been less “devout” in the 
sense of salvation religions. The development of a 
rational religious ethic has had positive and _ pri- 
mary roots in the inner conditions of those social 
strata which were less sooially valued. 

Strata in solid possession of social honor and 
power usually tend to fashion their status-legend in 
such a way as to claim a special and intrinsic quality 
of their own, usually a quality of blood; their sense 
of dignity feeds on their actual or alleged being. The 
sense of dignity of socially repressed strata or of 
strata whose status is negatively (or at least not 
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positively) valued is nourished most easily on the 
belief that a special “mission” is entrusted to them; 
their worth is guaranteed or constituted by an ethi- 
cal imperative, or by their own functional achieve- 
ment. Their value is thus moved into something 
beyond themselves, into a “task” placed before them 
by God. One source of the ideal power of ethical 
prophecies among socially disadvantaged strata lies 
in this fact. Resentment has not been required as a 
leverage; the rational interest in material and ideal 
compensations as such has been perfectly sufficient. 

There can be no doubt that prophets and priests 
through intentional or unintentional propaganda 
have taken the resentment of the masses into their 
service. But this is by no means always the case. 
This essentially negative force of resentment, so far 
as is known, has never been the source of those es- 
sentially metaphysical conceptions which have lent 
uniqueness to every salvation religion. Moreover, in 
general, the nature of a religious promise has by no 
means necessarily or even predominantly been the 
mere mouthpiece of a class interest, either of an 
external or internal nature. 

By themselves, the masses, as we shall see, have 
everywhere remained engulfed in the massive and 
archaic growth of magic—unless a prophecy that 
holds out specific promises has swept them into a 
religious movement of an ethical character. For the 
rest, the specific nature of the great religious and 
ethical systems has been determined by social con- 
ditions of a far more particular nature than by the 
mere contrast of ruling and ruled strata. 

In order to avoid repetition, some further com- 
ments about these relationships may be stated in ad- 
vance. For the empirical student, the sacred values, 
differing among themselves, are by no means only, 
nor even preferably, to be interpreted as “other- 
worldly.” This is so quite apart from the fact that 
not every religion, nor every world religion, knows 
of a “beyond” as a locus of definite promises. At 
first the sacred values of primitive as well as of cul- 
tured, prophetic or non-prophetic, religions were 
quite solid goods of this world. With the only partial 
exception of Christianity and a few other specifically 
ascetic creeds, they have consisted of health, a long 
life, and wealth. These were offered by the promises 
of the Chinese, Vedic, Zoroastrian, ancient Hebrew, 
and Islamite religions; and in the same manner by 
the Phoenician, Egyptian, Babylonian, and ancient 
Germanic religions, as well as by the promises of 
Hinduism and Buddhism for the devout laymen. 
Only the religious virtuoso, the ascetic, the monk, 
the Sufi, the Dervish strove for sacred values, which 
were “other-worldly” as compared with such solid 
goods of this world, as health, wealth, and long life, 
And these other-worldly sacred values were by no 
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means only values of the beyond. This was not the 
case even where it was understood to be so by the 
participants. Psychologically considered, man in 
quest of salvation has been primarily preoccupied 
by attitudes of the here and now. The puritan certi- 
tudo salutis, the permanent state of grace that rests 
in the feeling of “having proved oneself,” was psy- 
chologically the only concrete object among the 
sacred values of this ascetic religion. The Buddhist 
monk, certain to enter Nirvana, seeks the sentiment 
of a cosmic love; the devout Hindu seeks either 
Bhakti (fervent love in the possession of God) or 
apathetic ecstasy. The Chlyst with his radjeny, as 
well as the dancing Dervish, strives for orgiastic ec- 
stasy. Others seek to be possessed by God and to 
possess God, to be a bridegroom of the Virgin 
Mary, or to be the bride of the Savior. The Jesuit’s 
cult of the heart of Jesus, quietistic edification, the 
pietists’ tender love for the child Jesus and its “run- 
ning sore” [Wundbruehe], the sexual and semi- 
sexual orgies at the wooing of Krishna, the sophisti- 
cated cultic dinners of the Vallabhacharis, the gnos- 
tic onanist cult activities, the various forms of the 
unio mystica, and the contemplative submersion in 
the All-one—these states undoubtedly have been 
sought, first of all, for the sake of such emotional 
value as they directly offered the devout. In this 
respect, they have in fact been absolutely equal to 
the religious and alcoholic intoxication of the Dio- 
nysian or the soma cult; to totemic meat-orgies, the 
cannibalistic feasts, the ancient and religiously con- 
secrated use of hashish, opium, and nicotine; and, 
in general, to all sorts of magical intoxication. They 
have been considered specifically consecrated and 
divine because of their psychic extraordinariness 
and because of the intrinsic value of the respective 
states conditioned by them. Even the most primitive 
orgy has not entirely lacked a meaningful interpre- 
tation, although only the rationalized religions have 
imputed a metaphysical meaning into such specifi- 
cally religious actions, in addition to the direct ap- 
propriation of sacred values. Rationalized religions 
have thus sublimated the orgy into the “sacrament.” 
The orgy, however, has had a pure animist and 
magical character; it has contained only small or, 
indeed, no beginnings of the universalist, cosmic 
pragmatism of the holy. And such pragmatism is 
peculiar to all religious rationalism. 

Yet even after such a sumblimation of orgy into 
sacrament has occurred, the fact remains, of course, 
that for the devout the sacred value, first and above 
all, has been a psychological state in the here and 
now. Primarily this state consists in the emotional 
attitude per se, which was directly called forth by 
the specifically religious (or magical) act, by me- 
thodical asceticism, or by contemplation. 


As extraordinary attitudes, religious states can 
be only transient in character and in external ap- 
pearance. Originally this, of course, was everywhere 
the case. The only way of distinguishing between 
“religious” and “profane” states is by referring to 
the extraordinary character of the religious states. 
A special state, attained by religious means, can be 
striven for as a “holy state” which is meant to take 
possession of the entire man and of his lasting fate. 
The transition from a passing to a permanent holy 
state has been fluid. 

The two highest conceptions of sublimated re- 
ligious doctrines of salvation are “rebirth” and “re- 
demption.” Rebirth, a primeval magical value, has 
meant the acquisition of a new soul by means of an 
orgiastic act or through methodically planned ascet- 
icism. Man transitorily acquired a new soul in ec- 
stasy; but by means of magical asceticism, he could 
seek to gain it permanently. The youth who wished 
to enter the community of warriors as a hero, or to 
participate in its magical dances or orgies, or who 
wished to commune with the divinities in cultic 
feasts, had to have a new soul. The heroic and magi- 
cal asceticism, the initiation rites of youths, and the 
sacramental customs of rebirth at important phases 
of private and collective life are thus quite ancient. 
The means used in these activities varied, as did 
their ends: that is, the answers to the question, “For 
what should I be reborn?” 

The various religious or magical states that have 
given their psychological stamp to religions may be 
systematized according to very different points of 
view. Here we shall not attempt such a systematiza- 
tion. In connection with what we have said, we 
merely wish to indicate quite generally the follow- 
ing. 

The kind of empirical state of bliss or experience 
of rebirth that is sought after as the supreme value 
by a religion has obviously and necessarily varied 
according to the character of the stratum which was 
foremost in adopting it. The chivalrous warrior 
class, peasants, business classes, and intellectuals 
with literary education have naturally pursued dif- 
ferent religious tendencies. As will become evident, 
these tendencies have not by themselves determined 
the psychological character of religion; they have, 
however, exerted a very lasting influence upon it. 
The contrast between warrior and peasant classes, 
and intellectual and business classes, is of special 
importance. Of these groups, the intellectuals have 
always been the exponents of a rationalism which in 
their case has been relatively theoretical. The busi- 
ness classes (merchants and artisans) have been at 
least possible exponents of rationalism of a more 
practical sort. Rationalism of either kind has borne 
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very different stamps, but has always exerted a 
great influence upon the religious attitude. 

Above all, the peculiarity of the intellectual strata 
in this matter has been in the past of the greatest im- 
portance for religion. At the present time, it matters 
little in the development of a religion whether or not 
modern intellectuals feel the need of enjoying a “re- 
ligious” state as an “experience,” in addition to all 
sorts of other sensations, in order to decorate their 
internal and stylish furnishings with paraphernalia 
guaranteed to be genuine and old. A religious revival 
has never sprung from such a source. In the past, it 
was the work of the intellectuals to sublimate the 
possession of sacred values into a belief in “redemp- 
tion.” The conception of the idea of redemption, as 
such, is very old, if one understands by it a liberation 
from distress, hunger, drought, sickness, and ulti- 
mately from suffering and death. Yet redemption 
attained a specific significance only where it ex- 
pressed a systematic and rationalized “image of the 
world” and represented a stand in the face of the 
world. For the meaning as well as the intended and 
actual psychological quality of redemption has de- 
pended upon such a world image and such a stand. 
Not ideas, but material and ideal interests, directly 
govern men’s conduct. Yet very frequently the 
“world images” that have been created by “ideas” 
have, like switchmen, determined the tracks along 
which action has been pushed by the dynamic of in- 
terest. “From what” and “for what” one wished to 
be redeemed and, let us not forget, “could be” re- 
deemed, depended upon one’s image of the world. 

There have been very different possibilities in this 
connection: One could wish to be saved from politi- 
cal and social servitude and lifted into a Messianic 
realm in the future of this world; or one could wish 
to be saved from being defiled by ritual impurity 
and hope for the pure beauty of psychic and bodily 
existence. One could wish to escape being incar- 
cerated in an impure body and hope for a purely 
spiritual existence. One could wish to be saved from 
the eternal and senseless play of human passions and 
desires and hope for the quietude of the pure behold- 
ing of the divine. One could wish to be saved from 
radical evil and the servitude of sin and hope for the 
eternal and free benevolence in the lap of a fatherly 
god. One could wish to be saved from peonage un- 
der the astrologically conceived determination of 
stellar constellations and long for the dignity of free- 
dom and partaking of the substance of the hidden 
deity. One could wish to be redeemed from the bar- 
riers to the finite, which express themselves in suffer- 
ing, misery and death, and the threatening punish- 
ment of hell, and hope for an eternal bliss in an 
earthly or paradisical future existence. One could 
wish to be saved from the cycle of rebirths with their 
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inexorable compensations for the deeds of the times 
past and hope for eternal rest. One could wish to be 
saved from senseless brooding and events and long 
for the dreamless sleep. Many more varieties of be- 
lief have, of course, existed. Behind them always lies 
a stand towards something in the actual world which 
is experienced as specifically “senseless.” Thus, the 
demand has been implied: that the world order in its 
totality is, could, and should somehow be a mean- 
ingful “cosmos.” This quest, the core of genuine re- 
ligious rationalism, has been borne precisely by 
strata of intellectuals. The avenues, the results, and 
the efficacy of this metaphysical need for a meaning- 
ful cosmos have varied widely. Neverthless, some 
general comments may be made. 

The general result of the modern form of thor- 
oughly rationalizing the conception of the world and 
of the way of life, theoretically and practically, in a 
purposive manner, has been that religion has been 
shifted into the realm of the irrational. This has been 
the more the case the further the purposive type of 
rationalization has progressed, if one takes the 
standpoint of an intellectual articulation of an image 
of the world. This shift of religion into the irrational 
realm has occurred for several reasons. On the one 
hand, the calculation of consistent rationalism has 
not easily come out even with nothing left over. In 
music, the Pythagorean “comma” resisted complete 
rationalization oriented to tonal physics. The vari- 
ous great systems of music of all peoples and ages 
have differed in the manner in which they have 
either covered up or bypassed this inescapable irra- 
tionality or, on the other hand, put irrationality into 
the service of the richness of tonalities. The same 
has seemed to happen to the theoretical conception 
of the world, only far more so; and above all, it has 
seemed to happen to the rationalization of practical 
life. The various great ways of leading a rational 
and methodical life have been charaterized by irra- 
tional presuppositions, which have been accepted 
simply as “given” and which have been incorporated 
into such ways of life. What these presuppositions 
have been is historically and socially determined, at 
least to a very large extent, through the peculiarity 
of those strata that have been the carriers of the 
ways of life during its formative and decisive period. 
The interest situation of these strata, a? determined 
socially and psychologically, has made for their pe- 
culiarity, as we here understand it. 

Furthermore, the irrational elements in the ra- 
tionalization of reality have been the /oci to which 
the irrepressible quest of intellectualism for the pos- 
session of supernatural values has been compelled 
to retreat. That is the more so the more denuded of 
irrationality the world appears to be. The unity of 
the primitive image of the world, in which every- 
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thing was concrete magic, has tended to split into 
rational cognition and mastery of nature, on the one 
hand, and into “mystic” experiences, on the other. 
The inexpressible contents of such experiences re- 
main the only possible “beyond,” added to the 
mechanism of a world robbed of gods. In fact, the 
beyond remains an incorporeal and metaphysical 
realm in which individuals intimately possess the 
holy. Where this conclusion has been drawn without 
any residue, the individual can pursue his quest for 
salvation only as an individual. This phenomenon 
appears in some form, with progressive intellectual- 
ist rationalism, wherever men have ventured to ra- 
tionalize the image of the world as being a cosmos 
governed by impersonal rules. Naturally it has oc- 
curred most strongly among religions and religious 
ethics which have been quite strongly determined by 
genteel strata of intellectuals devoted to the purely 
cognitive comprehension of the world and of its 
“meaning.” This was the case with Asiatic and, 
above all, Indian world religions. For all of them, 
contemplation became the supreme and ultimate re- 
ligious value accessible to man. Contemplation of- 
fered them entrance into the profound and blissful 
tranquillity and immobility of the All-one. All other 
forms of religious states, however, have been at best 
considered a relatively valuable Ersatz for contem- 
plation. This has had far-reaching consequences for 
the relation of religion to life, including economic 
life, as we shall repeatedly see. Such consequences 
flow from the general character of “mystic” experi- 
ences, in the contemplative sense, and from the psy- 
chological preconditions of the search for them. 

The situation in which strata decisive for the de- 
velopment of a religion were active in practical life 
has been entirely different. Where they were chival- 
rous warrior heroes, political officials, economically 
acquisitive classes, or, finally, where an organized 
hierocracy dominated religion, the results were dif- 
ferent than where genteel intellectuals were deci- 
sive. 

The rationalism of hierocracy grew out of the 
professional preoccupation with cult and myth or— 
to a far higher degree—out of the cure of souls, 
that is, the confession of sin and counsel to sinners. 
Everywhere hierocracy has sought to monopolize 
the administration of religious values. They have 
also sought to bring and to temper the bestowal of 
religious goods into the form of “sacramental” or 
“corporate grace,” which could be ritually bestowed 
only by the priesthood and could not be attained by 
the individual. The individual’s quest for salvation 
or the quest of free communities by means of con- 
templation, orgies, or asceticism, has been con- 
sidered highly suspect and has had to be regulated 
ritually and, above all, controlled hierocratically. 
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From the standpoint of the interests of the priest- 
hood in power, this is only natural. 

Every body of political officials, on the other 
hand, has been suspicious of all sorts of individual 
pursuits of salvation and of the free formation of 
communities as sources of emancipation from 
domestication at the hands of the institution of the 
state. Political officials have distrusted the compet- 
ing priestly corporation of grace and, above all, at 
bottom they have despised the very quest for these 
impractical values lying beyond utilitarian and 
worldly ends. For all political bureaucracies, reli- 
gious duties have ultimately been simply official or 
social obligations of the citizenry and of status 
groups. Ritual has corresponded to rules and regu- 
lations, and, therefore, wherever a bureaucracy has 
determined its nature, religion has assumed a 
ritualist character. 

It is also usual for a stratum of chivalrous war- 
riors to pursue absolutely worldly interests and to 
be remote from all “mysticism.” Such strata, how- 
ever, have lacked—and this is characteristic of 
heroism in general—the desire as well as the 
capacity for a rational mastery of reality. The ir- 
rationality of “fate” and, under certain conditions, 
the idea of a vague and deterministically conceived 
“destiny” (the Homeric Moira) has stood above and 
behind the divinities and demons who were con- 
ceived of as passionate and strong heroes, measuring 
out assistance and hostility, glory and booty, or 
death to the human heroes. 

Peasants have been inclined towards magic. Their 
whole economic existence has been specifically 
bound to nature and has made them dependent upon 
elemental forces. They readily believe in a compel- 
ling sorcery directed against spirits who rule over 
or through natural forces, or they believe in simply 
buying divine benevolence. Only tremendous trans- 
formations of life-orientation have succeeded in 
tearing them away from this universal and primeval 
form of religiosity. Such transformations have been 
derived either from other strata or from mighty 
prophets, who, through the power of miracles, 
legitimize themselves as sorcerers. Orgiastic and 
ecstatic states of “possession,” produced by means 
of toxics or by the dance, are strange to the status 
honor of knights because they are considered un- 
dignified. Among the peasants, however, such states 
have taken the place that “mysticism” holds among 
the intellectuals. 

Finally, we may consider the strata that in the 
western European sense are called “civic,” as well 
as those which elsewhere correspond to them: 
artisans, traders, enterprisers engaged in cottage 
industry, and their derivatives existing only in the 
modern Occident. Apparently these strata have been 
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the most ambiguous with regard to the religious 
stands open to them. And this is especially important 
to us. 

Among these “civic” strata the following religious 
phenomena have had especially strong roots: the 
institutional and sacramental grace of the Roman 
church in the medieval cities—the pillars of the 
popes; the mystagogic and sacramental grace in the 
ancient cities and in India; the orgiastic and con- 
templative Sufi, and Dervish religion of the Middle 
Eastern Orient; the Taoist magic; the Buddhist 
contemplation; the ritualist appropriation of grace 
under the direction of souls by mystagogues in Asia; 
all the forms of love for a savior; the beliefs in 
redemption the world over, from the cult of Krishna 
to the cult of Christ; the rational ritualism of the 
law and the sermon of the synagogue denuded of all 
magic among Jewry; the pneumatic and ancient as 
well as the asceticist medieval sects; the grace of 
predestination and the ethical regeneration of the 
Puritan and the Methodist; as well as all sorts of 
individual pursuits of salvation. All of these have 
been more firmly rooted among “civic” strata than 
among any other. 

Of course, the religions of all strata are certainly 
far from being unambiguously dependent upon the 
character of the strata we have presented as having 
special affinities with them. Yet, at first sight, civic 
strata appear, in this respect and on the whole, to 
lend themselves to a more varied determination. Yet 
it is precisely among these strata that elective af- 
finities for special types of religion stand out. The 
tendency towards a practical rationalism in conduct 
is common to all civic strata; it is conditioned by the 
nature of their way of life, which is greatly detached 
from economic bonds to nature. Their whole exist- 
ence has been based upon technological or eco- 
nomic calculations and upon the mastery of nature 
and of man, however primitive the means at their 
disposal. The technique of living handed down 
among them may, of course, be frozen in 
traditionalism, as has occurred repéatedly and 
everywhere. But precisely for these, there has 
always existed the possibility—even though in 
greatly varying measure—of letting an ethical and 
rational regulation of life arise. This may occur by 
the linkage of such an ethic to the tendency of tech- 
nological and economic rationalism. Such regula- 
tion has not always been able to make headway 
against traditions which, in the main, were magi- 
cally stereotyped. But where prophecy has provided 
a religious basis, this basis could be one of two 
fundamental types of prophecy which we shall re- 
peatedly discuss: “exemplary” prophecy, and “emis- 
sary” prophecy. 

Exemplary prophecy points out the path to salva- 
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tion by exemplary living, usually by a contemplative 
and apathetic-ecstatic life. The emissary type of 
prophecy addresses its demands to the world in the 
name of a god. Naturally these demands are ethical; 
and they are often of an active ascetic character. 

It is quite understandable that the more weighty 
the civic strata as such have been, and the more they 
have been torn from bonds of taboo and from di- 
visions into sibs and castes, the more favorable has 
been the soil for religions that call for action in this 
world. Under these conditions, the preferred reli- 
gious attitude could become the attitude of active 
asceticism, of God-willed action nourished by the 
sentiment of being God’s “tool,” rather than the 
possession of the deity or the inward and contem- 
plative surrender to God, which has appeared as 
the supreme value to religions influenced by strata 
of genteel intellectuals. In the Occident the attitude 
of active asceticism has repeatedly retained suprem- 
acy over contemplative mysticism and orgiastic or 
apathetic ecstasy, even though these latter types 
have been well known in the Occident. Active 
asceticism, however, has not been confined to civic 
strata. Such an unambiguous social determination 
has not in any way existed. The prophecy of Zoro- 
aster was directed at the nobility and the peasantry; 
the prophecy of Islam was directed to warriors. 
These prophecies, like the Israelite and the early 
Christian prophecy and preaching, have had an 
active character, which stands in contrast with the 
propaganda of Buddhism, Taoism, Neo-Pythagor- 
ism, Gnosticism, and Sufism. Certain specific con- 
clusions of emissary prophecies, however, have 
been drawn precisely on “civic” grounds. 

In the missionary prophecy the devout have not 
experienced themselves as vessels of the divine but 
rather as instruments of a god. This emissary 
prophecy has had a profound elective affinity to a 
special conception of God: the conception of a 
supra-mundane, personal, wrathful, forgiving, lov- 
ing, demanding, punishing Lord of Creation. Such 
a conception stands in contrast to the supreme being 
of exemplary prophecy. As a rule, though by no 
means without exception, the supreme being of an 
exemplary prophecy is an impersonal being because, 
as a Static state, he is accessible only by means of 
contemplation. The conception of an*active God, 
held by emissary prophecy, has dominated the 
Iranian and Mid-Eastern religions and those Oc- 
cidental religions which are derived from them. The 
conception of a supreme and static being, held by 
exemplary prophecy, has come to dominate Indian 
and Chinese religiosity. 

These differences are not primitive in nature. On 
the contrary, they have come into existence only by 
means of a far-reaching sublimation of primitive 
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conceptions of animist spirits and of heroic deities 
which are everywhere similar in nature. Certainly 
the connection of conceptions of God with religious 
states, which are evaluated and desired as sacred 
values, have also been strongly influential in this 
process of sublimation. These religious states have 
simply been interpreted in the direction of a dif- 
ferent conception of God, according to whether the 
holy states, evaluated as supreme, were contem- 
plative mystic experiences or apathetic ecstasy, or 
whether they were the orgiastic possession of god, 
or visionary inspirations and “commands.” 

At the present time, it is widely held that one 
should consider emotional content as primary, with 
thoughts being merely its secondary expression. Of 
course, this point of view is to a great extent justi- 
fied. From such a standpoint one might be inclined 
to consider the primacy of “psychological” as over 
against “rational” connections as the only decisive 
causal nexus, hence to view these rational connec- 
tions as mere interpretations of the psychological 
ones. This, however, would be going much too far, 
according to factual evidence. A whole series of 
purely historical motives have determined the de- 
velopment toward the supra-mundane of the im- 
manent conception of God. These conceptions, in 
turn, have decisively influenced the way in which 
experiences of salvation have been articulated. This 
definitely holds for the conception of the supra- 
mundane God, as we shall see again and again. If 
even Meister Eckhart occasionally and expressly 
placed Martha above Mary, he did so ultimately 
because he could not realize the pantheist experi- 
ence of God, which is peculiar to the mystic, with- 
out entirely sacrificing all the decisive elements of 
Occidental belief in God and creation. 

The rational elements of a religion, its “doctrine,” 
also have an autonomy: for instance, the Indian 
doctrine of Kharma, the Calvinist belief in pre- 
destination, the Lutheran justification through faith, 
and the Catholic doctrine of sacrament. The rational 
religious pragmatism of salvation, flowing from the 
nature of the images of God and of the world, have 
under certain conditions had far-reaching results 
for the fashioning of a practical way of life. 

These comments presuppose that the nature of 
the desired sacred values has been strongly in- 
fluenced by the nature of the external interest-situa- 
tion and the corresponding way of life of the ruling 
strata and thus by the social stratification itself. But 
the reverse also holds: wherever the direction of the 
whole way of life has been methodically rational- 
ized, it has been profoundly determined by the 
ultimate values toward which this rationalization 
has been directed. These values and positions were 
thus religiously determined. Certainly they have not 
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always, or exclusively, been decisive; however, they 
have been decisive in so far as an ethical rationali- 
zation held sway, at least so far as its influence 
reached. As a rule, these religious values have been 
also, and frequently absolutely, decisive. 

One factor has been very important in determin- 
ing the nature of the mutual inter-relations between 
external and internal interest-situations. The “su- 
preme” sacred values, which are promised by reli- 
gion and have been discussed above, have not 
necessarily been the most universal ones. Not every- 
body had entree to Nirvana, to the contemplative 
union with the divine, the orgiastic or the ascetic 
possession of God. In a weakened form, the trans- 
position of persons into religious states of frenzy or 
into the trance may become the object of a universal 
cult of the people. But even in this form such psychic 
states have not been elements of everyday life. 

The empirical fact, important for us, that men 
are differently qualified in a religious way stands 
at the beginning of the history of religion. This fact 
had been dogmatized in the sharpest rationalist 
form in the “particularism of grace,” embodied in 
the doctrine of predestination by the Calvinists. The 
sacred values that have been most cherished, the 
ecstatic and visionary capacities of shamans, 
sorcerers, ascetics, and pneumatics of all sorts, 
could not be attained by everyone. The possession 
of such faculties is a “charisma,” which, to be sure, 
might be awakened in some but not in all. It follows 
from this that all intensive religiosity has a tendency 
toward a sort of status stratification, in accordance 
with differences in the charismatic qualifications. 
“Heroic” or “virtuoso” religiosity is opposed to mass 
religiosity. By “mass” we understand those who are 
religiously “unmusical”; we do not, of course, 
mean those who occupy an inferior position in the 
secular status order. In this sense, the status car- 
riers of a virtuoso religion have been the leagues 
of sorcerers and sacred dancers; the religious status 
group of the Indian Sramana and of the early Chris- 
tian “ascetics,” who were expressly recognized in 
the congregation as a special “estate”; the Paulinian, 
and still more the Gnostic, “pneumatics,” the pietist 
ecclesiola; all genuine “sects”—that is, sociolog- 
ically speaking, associations that accept only reli- 
giously qualified persons in their midst; and finally, 
monk communities all over the world. 

Now, every hierocratic and official authority of a 
“church”—that is, a community organized by of- 
ficials into an institution which bestows gifts of 
grace—fights principally against all virtuoso-reli- 
gion and against its autonomous development. For 
the church, being the holder of institutionalized 
grace, seeks to organize the religiosity of the masses 
and to put its own officially monopolized and 
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mediated sacred values in the place of the autono- 
mous and religious status qualifications of the reli- 
gious virtuosos. By its nature, that is, according to 
the interest-situation of its officeholders, the church 
must be “democratic” in the sense of making the 
sacred values generally accessible. This means that 
the church stands for a universalism of grace and 
for the ethical sufficiency of all those who are en- 
rolled under its institutional authority. Sociologi- 
cally, the process of leveling constitutes a complete 
parallel with the political struggles of the bureauc- 
racy against the political privileges of the aristo- 
cratic estates. As with hierocracy, every full-grown 
political bureaucracy is necessarily and in a quite 
similar sense “democratic” —namely, in the sense of 
leveling and of fighting against status privileges that 
compete with its power. 

The most varied compromises have resulted from 
this struggle between officialdoms and the virtuosos. 
These struggles have not always been official but 
they have always existed at least covertly. Thus, the 
religiosity of the Ulema stood against the religiosity 
of the Dervishes; the early Christian bishops against 
the pneumatics and heroist sectaries as well as 
against the power of The Key of asceticist charisma; 
the Lutheran preacher’s office and the Anglican and 
priestly church stood against asceticism in general; 
the Russian state church was opposed to the sects; 
and the official management of the Confucian cult 
stood against Buddhist, Taoist, and sectarian pur- 
suits of salvation of all sorts. The religious virtuosos 
saw themselves compelled to adjust their demands 
to the possibilities of the religiosity of everyday life 
in order to gain and to maintain ideal and material 
mass-patronage. The nature of their concessions 
have naturally been of primary significance for the 
way in which they have religiously influenced every- 
day life. In almost all Oriental religions, the virtu- 
osos allowed the masses to remain stuck in magical 
tradition. Thus, the influence of religious virtuosos 
has been infinitely smaller than was the case where 
religion has undertaken ethically and generally to 
rationalize everyday life. This has been the case 
even when religion has aimed precisely at the 
masses and has cancelled however many of its ideal 
demands. Besides the relations between the reli- 
giosity of the virtuosos and the religion of the 
masses, which finally resulted from this struggle, 
the peculiar nature of the concrete religiosity of the 
virtuosos has been of decisive importance for the 
development of the way of life of the masses. This 
virtuoso religiosity has therefore also been im- 
portant for the economic ethic of the respective 
religion. The religion of the virtuoso has been the 
genuinely “exemplary” and practical religion. Ac- 
cording to the way of life his religion prescribed to 
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the virtuoso, there have been various possibilities of 
establishing a rational ethic of everyday life. The 
relation of virtuoso religion to workaday life in the 
locus of the economy has varied, especially accord- 
ing to the peculiarity of the sacred values desired 
by such religions. 

Wherever the sacred values and the redemptory 
means of a virtuoso religion bore a contemplative 
or orgiastic-ecstatic character, there has been no 
bridge between religion and the practical action of 
the workaday world. In such cases, the economy 
and all other action in the world has been considered 
religiously inferior, and no psychological motives 
for worldly action could be derived from the at- 
titude cherished as the supreme value. In their inner- 
most beings, contemplative and ecstatic religions 
have been rather specifically hostile to economic 
life. Mystic, orgiastic, and ecstatic experiences are 
extraordinary psychic states; they lead away from 
everyday life and from all expedient conduct. Such 
experiences are, therefore, deemed to be “holy.” 
With such religions, a deep abyss separates the way 
of life of the laymen from that of the community of 
virtuosos. The rule of the status groups of religious 
virtuosos over the religious community readily 
shifts into a magical anthropolatry; the virtuoso is 
directly worshipped as a Saint, or at least laymen 
buy his blessing and his magical powers as a means 
of promoting mundane success or religious salva- 
tion. As the peasant was to the landlord, so the lay- 
man was to the Buddhist and Jainist bhikshu 
[mendicant friar]; ultimately, mere sources of 
tribute. Such tribute allowed the virtuosos to live 
entirely for religious salvation without themselves 
performing profane work, which always would 
endanger their salvation. Yet the conduct of the lay- 
man could still undergo a certain ethical regulation, 
for the virtuoso was the layman’s spiritual adviser, 
his father confessor and directeur de l’dme. Hence, 
the virtuoso frequently exercises a powerful in- 
fluence over the religiously “unmusical” laymen; 
this influence might not be in the direction of his 
(the virtuoso’s) own religious way of life; it might 
be an influence in merely ceremonious, ritualist, 
and conventional particulars. For action in this 
world remained in principle religiously insignificant; 
and compared with the desire for the religious end, 
action lay in the very opposite direction. 

In the end, the charisma of the pure “mystic” 
serves only himself. The charisma of the genuine 
magician serves others. 

Things have been quite different where the reli- 
giously qualified virtuosos have combined into an 
ascetic sect, striving to mould life in this world ac- 
cording to the will of a god. To be sure, two things 
were necessary before this could happen in a 
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genuine way. First, the supreme and sacred value 
must not be of a contemplative nature; it must not 
consist of a union with a supra-mundane being who, 
in contrast to the world, lasts forever; nor in a unia 
mystica to be grasped orgiastically or apathetic- 
ecstatically. For these ways always lie apart from 
everyday life and beyond the real world and lead 
away from it. Second, such a religion must, so far 
as possible, have given up the purely magical or 
sacramental character of the means of grace. For 
these means always devalue action in this world as, 
at best, merely relative in their religious significance, 
and they link the decision about salvation to the 
success of processes which are not of a rational 
everyday nature. 

When religious virtuosos have combined into an 
active asceticist sect, two aims are completely at- 
tained: the disenchantment of the world and the 
blockage of the path to salvation by a flight from the 
world. The path to salvation is turned away from a 
contemplative “flight from the world” and towards 
an active ascetic “work in this world.” If one dis- 
regards the small rationalist sects, such as are found 
all over the world, this has been attained only in the 
great church and sect organizations of Occidental 
and asceticist Protestantism. The quite distinct and 
the purely historically determined destinies of Oc- 
cidental religions have co-operated in this matter. 
Partly, the social environment exerted an influence, 
above all, the environment of the stratum that was 
decisive for the development of such religion. 
Partly, however—and just as strongly—the intrinsic 
character of Christianity exerted an influence: the 
supra-mundane God and the specificity of the means 
and paths of salvation as determined historically, 
first by Israelite prophecy and the thora doctrine. 

The religious virtuoso can be placed in the world 
as the instrument of a God and cut off from all 
magical means of salvation. At the same time, it is 
imperative for the virtuoso that he “prove” himself 
before God, as being called solely through the ethi- 
cal quality of his conduct in this world. This actually 
means that he “prove” himself to himself as well. 
No matter how much the “world” as such is reli- 
giously devalued and rejected as being creatural 
and a vessel of sin, yet psychologically the world is 
all the more affirmed as the theatre of God-willed 
activity in one’s worldly “calling.” For this inner- 
worldly asceticism rejects the world in the sense 
that it despises and taboos the values of dignity and 
beauty, of the beautiful frenzy and the dream, 
purely secular power, and the purely worldly pride 
of the hero. Asceticism outlawed these values as 
competitors of the kingdom of God. Yet precisely 
because of this rejection, asceticism did not fly from 
the world, as did contemplation. Instead, asceticism 
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has wished to rationalize the world ethically in ac- 
cordance with God’s commandments. It has there- 
fore remained oriented towards the world in a more 
specific and thoroughgoing sense than did the naive 
“affirmation of the world” of unbroken humanity, 
for instance, in Antiquity and in lay-Catholicism. 
In inner-worldly asceticism, the grace and the 
chosen state of the religiously qualified man prove 
themselves in everyday life. To be sure, they do so 
not in the everyday life as it is given, but in methodi- 
cal and rationalized routine-activities of workaday 
life in the service of the Lord. Rationally raised into 
a vocation, everyday conduct becomes the locus for 
proving one’s state of grace. The Occidental sects 
of the religious virtuosos have fermented the 
methodical rationalization of conduct, including 
economic conduct. These sects have not constituted 
valves for the longing to escape from the senseless- 
ness of work in this world, as did the Asiatic com- 
munities of the ecstatics: contemplative, orgiastic, 
or apathetic. 

The most varied transitions and combinations 
are found between the polar opposites of “exem- 
plary” and “emissary” prophecy. Neither religions 
nor men are open books. They have been historical 
rather than logical or even psychological construc- 
tions without contradiction. Often they have borne 
within themselves a series of motives, each of 
which, if separately and consistently followed 
through, would have stood in the way of the others 
or run against them head-on. In religious matters 
“consistency” has been the exception and not the 
rule. The ways and means of salvation are also 
psychologically ambiguous. The search for God of 
the early Christian monk as well as of the Quaker 
contained very strong contemplative elements. Yet 
the total content of their religions and, above all, 
their supra-mundane God of creation and their way 
of making sure of their states of grace again and 
again directed them to the course of action. On the 
other hand, the Buddhist monk was also active, but 
his activities were withdrawn from any consistent 
rationalization in this world; his quest for salvation 
was ultimately oriented to the flight from the 
“wheel” of the rebirths. The sectarians and other 
brotherhoods of the Occidental Middle Ages spear- 
headed the religious penetration of everyday life. 
They found their counter-image in the brotherhoods 
of Islam, which were even more widely developed. 
The stratum typical of such brotherhoods in the Oc- 
cident and in Islam were identical: petty bourgeois 
and especially artisans. Yet the spirit of their respec- 
tive religions were very different. Viewed externally, 
numerous Hinduist religious communities appear 
to be “sects” just as do those of the Occident. The 
sacred value, however, and the manner in which 
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values were mediated pointed in radically different 
directions. 

We shall not accumulate more examples here, as 
we wish to consider the great religions separately. 
In no respect can one simply integrate various world 
religions into a chain of types, each of them signify- 
ing a new “stage.” All the great religions are histori- 
cal individualities of a highly complex nature; taken 
all together, they exhaust only a few of the possible 
combinations that could conceivably be formed 
from the very numerous individual factors to be 
considered in such historical combinations. 

Thus, the following presentations do not in any 
way constitute a systematic “typology” of religion. 
On the other hand, they do not constitute a purely 
historical work. They are “typological” in the 
sense that they consider what is typically important 
in the historical realizations of the religious ethics. 
This is important for the connection of religions 
with the great contrasts of the economic mentalities. 
Other aspects will be neglected; these presentations 
do not claim to offer a well-rounded picture of 
world religions. Those features peculiar to the in- 
dividual religions, in contrast to other religions, but 
which at the same time are important for our in- 
terest, must be brought out strongly. A presentation 
that disregards these special accents of importance 
would often have to tone down the special features 
in which we are interested. Such a balanced pres- 
entation would almost always have to add other 
features and occasionally would have to give greater 
emphasis to the fact that, of course, all qualitative 
contrasts in reality, in the last resort, can somehow 
be comprehended as purely quantitative differences 
in the combinations of single factors. However, it 
would be extremely unfruitful to emphasize and 
repeat here what goes without saying. 

The features of religions that are important for 
economic ethics shall interest us primarily from 
a definite point of view: we shall be interested in 
the way in which they are related to economic 
rationalism. More precisely, we mean the economic 
rationalism of the type which, since the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, has come to dominate 
the Occident as part of the particular rationalization 
of civic life, and which has become familiar in this 
part of the world. 

We have to remind ourselves in advance that 
“rationalism” may mean very different things. It 
means one thing if we think of the kind of rational- 
ization the systematic thinker performs on the 
image of the world: an increasing theoretical 
mastery of reality by means of increasingly precise 
and abstract concepts. Rationalism means another 
thing if we think of the methodical attainment of a 
definitely given and practical end by means of an 
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increasingly precise calculation of adequate means. 
These types of rationalism are very different, in 
spite of the fact that ultimately they belonged in- 
separately together. Similar types may be dis- 
tinguished even within the intellectual compre- 
hension of reality; for instance, the differences be- 
tween English Physics and Continental Physics has 
been traced back to such a type difference within 
the comprehension of reality. The rationalization of 
life conduct with which we have to deal here can 
assume unusually varied forms. 

In the sense of the absence of all metaphysics and 
almost all residues of religious anchorage, Con- 
fucianism is rationalist to such a far-going extent 
that it stands at the extreme boundary of what one 
might possibly call a “religious” ethic. At the same 
time, Confucianism is more rationalist and sober, 
in the sense of the absence and the rejection of all 
non-utilitarian yardsticks, than any other ethical 
system, with the possible exception of J. Bentham’s. 
Yet Confucianism, in spite of constantly actual and 
apparent analogies, nevertheless differs extraordi- 
narily from Bentham’s as well as from all other 
Occidental types of practical rationalism. The su- 
preme artistic ideal of the Renaissance was “ra- 
tional” in the sense of a belief in a valid “canon,” 
and the view of life of the Renaissance was rational 
in the sense of rejecting traditionalist bonds and of 
having faith in the power of the naturalis ratio. This 
type of rationalism prevailed in spite of certain 
elements of Platonizing mysticism. 

“Rational” may also mean a “systematic arrange- 
ment” [Planmassig-Keil]. In this sense, the follow- 
ing methods are rational: methods of mortificatory 
or of magical asceticism, of contemplation in its 
most consistent forms—for instance, in yoga—or in 
the manipulations of the prayer machines of later 
Buddhism. 

In general, all kinds of practical ethics that are 
systematically and unambiguously oriented to fixed 
goals of salvation are “rational,” partly in the same 
sense as formal method is rational, and partly in 
the sense that they distinguish between “valid” 
norms and what is empirically given. These types 
of rationalization processes are of interest to us in 
the following presentations. It would be senseless 
to try to anticipate the typologies of these presenta- 
tions here, for they aim to make a contribution to 
such typology. 

In order to make this attempt, the author must 
take the liberty of being “unhisiorical,” in the sense 
that the ethics of individual religions are presented 
systematically and essentially in greater unity than 
has ever been the case in the flux of their actual 
development. Rich contrasts which have been alive 
in individual religions, as well as incipient develop- 
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ments and ramifications, must be left aside; and the 
features that to the author are important must often 
be presented in greater logical consistency and less 
historical development than was actually the case. 
If it were done arbitrarily, this simplification would 
be a historical “falsification.” This, however, is not 
the case, at least not intentionally. The author has 
always underscored those features in the total pic- 
ture of a religion which have been decisive for the 
fashioning of the practical way of life, as well as 
those which distinguish one religion from another. 

Finally, before going into the subject matter, 
some remarks by way of explaining terminological 
peculiarities which frequently recur in the presenta- 
tion may be advanced. 

When fully developed, religious associations and 
communities belong to a type of corporate author- 
ity. They represent “hierocratic” associations, that 
is, their power to rule is supported by their monop- 
oly in the bestowal or denial of sacred values. 

All ruling powers, profane and religious, political 
and apolitical, may be considered as variations of, 
or approximations to, certain pure types. These 
types are constructed by searching for the basis of 
legitimacy, which the ruling power claims. Our 
modern “associations,” above all the political ones, 
are of the type of “legal” authority. That is, the 
legitimacy of the power-holder to give commands 
rests upon rules that are rationally established by 
enactment, by agreement, or by imposition. The 
legitimation for establishing these rules rests, in 
turn, upon a rationally enacted or interpreted “con- 
stitution.” Orders are given in the name of the 
impersonal norm, rather than in the name of a 
personal authority; and even the giving of a com- 
mand constitutes obedience toward a norm rather 
than an arbitrary freedom, favor, or privilege. 

The “official” is the holder of the power to com- 
mand; he never exercises this power in his own 
right; he holds it as a trustee of the impersonal and 
“compulsory institution” [Anstalt]. This institution 
is made up of the specific patterns of life of a 
plurality of men, definite or indefinite, yet specified 
according to rules. Their joint pattern of life is 
normatively governed by statutory regulations. 

The “area of jurisdiction” is a functionally de- 
limited realm of possible objects for command and 
thus delimits the sphere of the official’s legitimate 
power. A hierarchy of superiors, to which officials 
may appeal and complain in an order of rank, stands 
opposite the citizen or member of the association. 
Today this situation also holds for the hierocratic 
association that is the church. The pastor or priest 
has his definitely limited “jurisdiction,” which is 
fixed by rules. This also holds for the supreme head 
of the church. The present concept of [papal] “in- 
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fallibility” is a jurisdictional concept. Its inner 
meaning differs from that which preceded it, even 
up to the time of Innocent III. 

The separation of the “private sphere” from the 
“official sphere” (in the case of infallibility: the ex 
cathedra definition) is carried through in the church 
in the same way as in political, or other, official- 
doms. The legal separation of the official from the 
means of administration (either in natural or in 
pecuniary form) is carried through in the sphere of 
political and hierocratic associations in the same 
way as is the separation of the worker from the 
means of production in capitalist economy: it runs 
fully parallel to them. 


No matter how many beginnings may be found 
in the remote past, in its full development all this is 
specifically modern. The past has known other 
bases for authority, bases which, incidentally, ex- 
tend as survivals into the present. Here we wish 
merely to outline these bases of authority in a ter- 
minological way. 

1. In the following discussions the term “char- 
isma” shall be understood to refer to an extraor- 
dinary quality of a person, regardless of whether 
this quality is actual, alleged, or presumed. “Charis- 
matic authority,” hence, shall refer to a rule over 
men, whether predominantly external or pre- 
dominantly internal, to which the governed submit 
because of their belief in the extraordinary qual- 
ity of the specific person. The magical sorcerer, 
the prophet, the leader of hunting and booty ex- 
peditions, the warrior chieftain, the so-called 
“Caesarist” ruler, and, under certain conditions, the 
personal head of a party are such types of rulers for 
their disciples, followings, enlisted troops, parties, 
et cetera. The legitimacy of their rule rests on the 
belief in and the devotion to the extraordinary, 
which is valued because it goes beyond the normal 
human qualities, and which was originally valued 
as supernatural. The legitimacy of charismatic rule 
thus rests upon the belief in magical powers, revela- 
tions and hero worship. The source of these beliefs 
is the “proving” of the charismatic quality through 
miracles, through victories and other successes, that 
is, through the welfare of the governed. Such beliefs 
and the claimed authority resting on them therefore 
disappear, or threaten to disappear, as soon as proof 
is lacking and as soon as the charismatically quali- 
fied person appears to be devoid of his magical 
power or forsaken by his god. Charismatic rule is 
not managed according to general norms, either 
traditional or rational, but, in principle, according 
to concrete revelations and inspirations, and in this 
sense, charismatic authority is “irrational.” It is 
“revolutionary” in the sense of not being bound to 
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the existing order: “It is written—but I say unto 
VOU ses, 

2. “Traditionalism” in the following discussions 
shall refer to the psychic attitude-set for the habitual 
workaday and to the belief in the everyday routine 
as an inviolable norm of conduct. Domination that 
rests upon this basis, that is, upon piety for what 
actually, allegedly, or presumably has always 
existed, will be called “traditionalist authority.” 

Patriarchalism is by far the most important type 
of domination the legitimacy of which rests upon 
tradition. Patriarchalism means the authority of the 
father, the husband, the senior of the house, the sib 
elder over the members of the household and sib; 
the rule of the master and patron over bondsmen, 
serfs, freed men; of the lord over the domestic 
servants and household officials; of the prince over 
house- and court-officials, nobles of office, clients, 
vassals; of the patrimonial lord and sovereign prince 
(Landesvater) over the “subjects.” 

It is characteristic of patriarchial and of patri- 
monial authority, which represents a variety of the 
former, that the system of inviolable norms is con- 
sidered sacred; an infraction of them would result 
in magical or religious evils. Side by side with this 
system there is a realm of free arbitrariness and 
favor of the lord, who in principle judges only in 
terms of “personal,” not “functional,” relations. In 
this sense, traditionalist authority is irrational. 

3. Throughout early history, charismatic author- 
ity, which rests upon a belief in the sancity or the 
value of the extraordinary, and traditionalist (pa- 
triarchical) domination, which rests upon a belief 
in the sanctity of everyday routines, divided the 
most important authoritative relations between 
them. The bearers of charisma, the oracles of 
prophets, or the edicts of charismatic war lords 
alone could integrate “new” laws into the circle of 
what was upheld by tradition. Just as revelation and 
the sword were the two extraordinary powers, so 
were they the two typical innovators. In typical 
fashion, however, both succumbed to routinization 
as soon as their work was done. 

With the death of the prophet or the war lord the 
question of successorship arises. This question can 
be solved by Kiirung, which was originally not an 
“election” but a selection in terms of charismatic 
qualification; or the question can be solved by the 
sacramental substantiation of charisma, the suc- 
cessor being designated by consecration, as is the 
case in hierocratic or apostolic succession; or the 
belief in the charismatic qualification of the charis- 
matic leader’s sib can lead to a belief in hereditary 
charisma, as represented by hereditary kingship and 
hereditary hierocracy. With these routinizations, 
rules in some form always come to govern. The 
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prince or the hierocrat no longer rules by virtue of 
purely personal qualities, but by virtue of acquired 
or inherited qualities, or because he has been 
legitimized by an act of charismatic election. The 
process of routinization, and thus traditionalization, 
has set in. 

Perhaps it is even more important that when the 
organization of authority becomes permanent, the 
staff supporting the charismatic ruler becomes 
routinized. The ruler’s disciples, apostles, and fol- 
lowers became priests, feudal vassals and, above 
all, officials. The original charismatic community 
lived communistically off donations, alms, and the 
booty of war: they were thus specifically alienated 
from the economic order. The community was 
transformed into a stratum of aids to the ruler and 
depended upon him for maintenance through the 
usufruct of land, office fees, income in kind, salaries, 
and hence, through prebends. The staff derived its 
legitimate power in greatly varying stages of ap- 
propriation, infeudation, conferment, and appoint- 
ment. As a rule, this meant that princely preroga- 
tives became patrimonial in nature. Patrimonialism 
can also develop from pure patriarchalism through 
the disintegration of the patriarchical master’s strict 
authority. By virtue of conferment, the prebendary 
or the vassal has as a rule had a personal right to 
the office bestowed upon him. Like the artisan who 
possessed the economic means of production, the 
prebendary possessed the means of administration. 
He had to bear the costs of administration out of his 
office fees or other income, or he passed on to the 
lord only part of the taxes gathered from the sub- 
jects, retaining the rest. In the extreme case he 
could bequeath and alienate his office like other 
possession. We wish to speak of status patrimonial- 
ism when the development by appropriation of 
prerogatory power has reached this stage, without 
regard to whether it developed from charismatic 
or patriarchical beginnings. 

The development, however, has seldom stopped 
at this stage. We always meet with a struggle be- 
tween the political or hierocratic lord and the 
owners or usurpers of prerogatives, which they have 
appropriated as status groups. The ruler attempts to 
expropriate the estates, and the estates attempt to 
expropriate the ruler. The more the fuler succeeds 
in attaching to himself a staff of officials who depend 
solely on him and whose interests are linked to his, 
the more this struggle is decided in favor of the 
ruler and the more the privilege-holding estates are 
gradually expropriated. In this connection, the 
prince acquires administrative means of his own 
and he keeps them firmly in his own hands. Thus we 
find political rulers in the Occident, and progres- 
sively from Innocent III to Johann XXII, also 
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hierocratic rulers who have finances of their own, 
as well as secular rulers who have magazines and 
arsenals of their own for the provisioning of the 
army and the officials. 

The character of the stratum of officials upon 
whose support the ruler has relied in the struggle 
for the expropriation of status prerogatives has 
varied greatly in history. In Asia and in the Oc- 
cident during the early Middle Ages they were 
typically clerics; during the Oriental Middle Ages 
they were typically slaves and clients; for the Roman 
Principate, freed slaves to a limited extent were 
typical; humanist literati were typical for China; 
and finally, jurists have been typical for the modern 
Occident, in ecclesiastical as well as in political as- 
sociations. 

The triumph of princely power and the expropria- 
tion of particular prerogatives has everywhere 
signified at least the possibility, and often the actual 
introduction, of a rational administration. As we 
shall see, however, this rationalization has varied 
greatly in extent and mg¢aning. One must, above all, 
distinguish between the substantive rationalization 
of administration and of judiciary by a patrimonial 
prince, and the formal rationalization carried out by 
trained jurists. The former bestows utilitarian and 
social ethical blessings upon his subjects, in the 
manner of the master of a large house upon the 
members of his household. The trained jurists have 
carried out the rule of general laws applying to all 
“citizens of the state.”” However fluid the difference 
has been—for instance, in Babylon or Byzantium, 
in the Sicily of the Hohenstaufen, or the England 
of the Stuarts, or the France of the Bourbons—in 
the final analysis, the difference between substantive 
and formal rationality has persisted. And, in the 
main, it has been the work of jurists to give birth 
to the modern Occidental “state” as well as to the 
Occidental “churches.” We shall not discuss at this 
point the source of their strength, the substantive 
ideas, and the technical means for this work. 

With the triumph of formalist juristic rational- 
ism the legal type of domination appeared in the 
Occident at the side of the transmitted types of 
domination. Bureaucratic rule was not and is not 
the only variety of legal authority, but it is the 
purest. The modern state and municipal official, the 
modern Catholic priest and chaplain, the officials 
and employees of modern banks and of large 
capitalist enterprises represent, as we have already 
mentioned, the most important types of this struc- 
ture of domination. 

The following characteristic must be considered 
decisive for our terminology: in legal authority, 
submission does not rest upon the belief and devo- 
tion to charismatically gifted persons, like prophets 


and heroes, or upon sacred tradition, or upon piety 
toward a personal lord and master who is defined 
by an ordered tradition, or upon piety toward the 
possible incumbents of office fiefs and office pre- 
bends who are legitimized in their own right through 
privilege and conferment. Rather, submission under 
legal authority is based upon an impersonal bond 
to the generally defined and functional “duty of 
office.” The official duty—like the corresponding 
right to exercise authority: the “jurisdictional com- 
petency”—is fixed by rationally established norms, 
by enactments, decrees, and regulations, in such a 
manner that the legitimacy of the authority becomes 
the legality of the general rule, which is purposely 
thought out, enacted, and announced with formal 
correctness. 

The differences between the types of authority 
we have sketched pertain to all particulars of their 
social structure and of their economic significance. 
Only a systematic presentation could demonstrate 
how far the distinctions and terminology chosen 
here are expedient. Here we may emphasize merely 
that by approaching in this way, we do not claim 
to use the only possible approach nor do we claim 
that all empirical structures of domination must 
correspond to one of these “pure” types. On the 
contrary, the great majority of empirical cases 
represent a combination or a state of transition 
among several such pure types. We shall be com- 
pelled again and again to form expressions like 
“patrimonial bureaucracy” in order to make the 
point that the characteristic traits of the respective 
phenomenon belong in part to the rational form of 
domination, whereas other traits belong to a tradi- 
tionalist form of domination, in this case to that of 
estates. We also recognize highly important forms 
that have been universally diffused throughout 
history, such as the feudal structure of domination. 
Important aspects of these structures, however, 
cannot be classified smoothly under any one of the 
three forms we have distinguished. They can be 
understood only as combinations involving several 
concepts, in this case the concepts of “status group” 
and “status honor.” There are also forms that have 
to be understood partly in terms of principles other 
than those of “domination,” partly in terms of 
peculiar variations of the concept of charisma. 
Examples are: the functionaries of pure democracy 
with rotations of honorific offices and similar forms, 
on the one hand, and plebiscitarian domination, on 
the other hand, or certain forms of notable rule that 
are special forms of traditional domination. Such 
forms, however, have certainly belonged to the 
most important ferments for the delivery of political 
rationalism. By the terminology suggested here, we 
do not wish to force schematically the infinite and 
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multifarious historical life, but simply to create 
concepts useful for special purposes and for 
orientation. 

The same qualifications hold for a final termino- 
logical distinction, We understand by “status” situa- 
tion the probability of certain social groups receiv- 
ing positive or negative social honor. The chances 
of attaining social honor are primarily determined 
by differences in the styles of life of these groups, 
hence chiefly by differences of education. Referring 
to the preceding terminology of forms of authority, 
we may say that, secondarily, social honor very 
frequently and typically is associated with the 
respective stratum’s legally guaranteed and mo- 
nopolized claim to sovereign rights or to income 
and profit opportunities of a certain kind. Thus, if 
all these characteristics are found, which, of course, 
is not always the case, a “status group” is a group 
societalized through its special styles of life, its con- 
ventional and specific notions of honor, and the 
economic opportunities it legally monopolizes. A 
status group is always somehow societalized, but 
it is not always organized into an association. Com- 
mercium, in the sense of “social intercourse,” and 
connubium among groups are the typical char- 
acteristics of the mutual esteem among status 
equals; their absence signifies status differences. 

By “class situation,” in contrast, we shall under- 
stand the opportunities to gain sustenance and in- 
come that are primarily determined by typical, 
economically relevant, situations; property of a 
certain kind, or acquired skill in the execution of 
services that are in demand, is decisive for income 
opportunities. “Class situation” also comprises the 
ensuing general and typical living conditions, for 
instance, the necessity of complying with the 
discipline of a capitalist proprietor’s workshop. 

A “status situation” can be the cause as well as 
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the result of a “class situation,” but it need be 
neither. Class situations, in turn, can be primarily 
determined by markets, by the labor market and the 
commodity market. The specific and typical cases of 
class situation today are ones determined by 
markets. But such is not necessarily the case: class 
situations of landlord and small peasant may depend 
upon market relations only in a negligible way. In 
their differing situations, the various categories of 
“rentiers” depend on the market in greatly varying 
senses and extents, according to whether they 
derive their rents as landlords, slave-holders, or as 
owners of bonds and effects. 

One must therefore distinguish between “proper- 
tied classes” and primarily market-determined “in- 
come classes.” Present-day society is predominantly 
stratified in classes, and to an especially high degree 
in income classes. But in the special status prestige 
of the “educated” strata, our society contains a very 
tangible element of stratification by status. Ex- 
ternally, this status factor is most obviously rep- 
resented by economic monopolies and the pref- 
erential social opportunities of the holders of 
degrees. 

In the past the significance of stratification by 
status was far more decisive, above all, for the eco- 
nomic structure of the societies. For, on the one 
hand, status stratification influences the economic 
structure by barriers or regulations of consumption, 
and by status monopolies which from the point of 
view of economic rationality are irrational, and on 
the other hand, status stratification influences the 
economy very strongly through the bearing of the 
status conventions of the respective ruling strata 
who set the example. These conventions may be in 
the nature of ritualist stereotyped forms, which to 
a large extent has been the case with the status 
stratification of Asia. 
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The Calling of Sociology 


BY EDWARD SHILS 


THE ESTABLISHMENT AND RECEPTION OF SOCIOLOGY 


From Heterogeneity to Unity 


A... THE FIRST WORLD WAR, 


intellectual seismologists could detect the tremors 
in psychoanalysis. The ground under the Tree of 
Knowledge was shaking. The trunk resisted, but 
the branches shook and the leaves fluttered. The 
source of the shock was clear and definite and had 
a namable author. Since the Second World War, 
another vibration has been felt. It has not been 
experienced so startlingly as psychoanalysis; it does 
not, at first sight, seem to challenge inherited ethical 
ideas so sharply. It sometimes seems a fitter subject 
for intellectual meteorology than seismology; it is 
more like a cloud that envelops than a startling, 
bodily felt shock. It has crept in like a fog and ap- 
peared in our midst without plan and without vis- 
ible intention. It has no single locatable, namable 
source. It was innocuously in our midst all the time, 
and grew upon us without announcement. It is not, 
however, a subject of the upper atmosphere. The 
entry of sociology is something as fundamental as 
the ground we stand on; the changes that have ac- 
companied its formation are fundamental changes 
in the relationships of human beings with each other 
and with the things they regard as important. Be- 
fore it spread among us and became part of our 
outlook, it had been in long and diverse prepara- 
tion. 

The concerns of counselors to princes, of philoso- 
phers who would be kings, of disenchanted moral- 
ists, of rueful critics of conquest and revolution 
provided the rudiments of the sociological outlook. 
They provided that detachment in intimate par- 
ticipation which is the platform of sociological ob- 
servation. Distinct families of tradition began to be 


formed, linking with each other and then drawing 
away again. The coalescence of those preacademic 
traditions of thought and observation, which ret- 
rospectively may now be seen as the sources of 
sociology, has occurred only recently—certainly no 
earlier than the present century. The heterogeneous 
rudiments of sociology took shape before the 
emergence of universities; but sociology could not 
have become the comprehensively open and unitary 
sensibility that it is now, without having become a 
subject of the modern university syllabus. The 
relatively unified theoretical orientation that now 
dominates sociological inquiry, even among those 
sociologists who believe that they are its antagonists, 
could not have emerged had it not been for the 
assimilation of sociology into the universities. It had 
to become a university subject before it could come 
into the possession of its present, larger public; it 
had to become a university subject, first and fore- 
most. It had to become academic—academic in its 
home, academic in its style—to acquire such unity 
as it now possesses and to develop the aspiration 
toward a greater unity. 

The scatter of concrete sociological interests was, 
for a long time, the bane of thoughtful sociologists 
and the butt of its critics. Assembled into a single 
university faculty, the diversity of the traditions 
that have gone into its making revealed its motley- 
ness. It was not a motleyness that went deep; the 
instinct of the university professors and administra- 
tors who brought those apparently random things 
together was a sound one. For a time, it appeared 
that sociology was just a collection of the rejects and 
sweepings cast off by the other, older academic 
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social sciences—which were also not academic in 
their origins. It is not, however, in the nature of the 
best academic minds to tolerate randomness in- 
definitely—even though many accept it, some glory 
in it, and many more are incapable of overcoming 
It; 

The establishment of sociology as a coherent 
subject, the creation of the general theory that is 
now in its beginnings, and the nurture of the 
comprehensive sociological sensibility that is its 
product and its source, all owe a tremendous amount 
—as does almost everything in the modern learned 
world—to the great age of the German university. 
It is not that sociology prospered in the German 
universities. For the most part of its history in the 
German universities—which coincided mainly with 
a period of decline of those institutions from their 
once great condition—sociology was an arid sub- 
ject. It was a thing of definitions and classifications, 
as dry as dust and as lifeless. There was, however, a 
valid impulse in these efforts. They were an attempt 
to make sociology systematic—that is, to make it 
into a coherent body of thought, unified around 
certain fundamental problems and the fundamental 
concepts that were entailed in these problems. The 
problem was the formation of a coherent order, of 
the concert of actions and their disaggregation. The 
effort was not very successful. The greatest mind of 
German sociology did not teach sociology. The 
academic German sociologists never succeeded in 
going beyond the taxonomic into the dynamic. The 
impulse the German university tradition gave to 
the unification of concepts exhausted itself with 
the attainment of classification. They did not know 
how to go further; but, more important, they did 
not have the impetus to go further. They lacked the 
curiosity about particular actions and about man 
and society in general to go further. The quality of 
imagination and the contemplative intensity of those 
scholars who had sociology in their care were too 
slight. The empirical achievement of sociology was 
still too meager, the scope of sociological interest 
still too narrow, to give the sociological sensibility 
the substantial and differentiated stimulation it 
needed. 

Nonetheless, the German tradition of the system- 
atic treatise and textbook that orders a whole body 
of knowledge—although it was often performed 
with scholastic pedantry and was regarded by some 
sociologists as the end state of sociological develop- 
ment—was one source of the movement to bring 
into a single complex discipline, with a central out- 
look, the wide diversity of scattered traditions that 
have gone into the making of sociology. The mere 
coexistence, within a single faculty of a character- 
istic American university of the twentieth century, 
of criminology, family studies, human ecology, 
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and urban sociology, the study of social status, 
political sociology, rural sociology, and the many 
other small dominions of the academic sociological 
empire, would, in the course of time, by an imper- 
ceptible osmotic process, have drawn them into a 
somewhat greater unity. But independent of this 
possibility, and more important, was the effort to 
systematize the subject as a whole that arose from 
the Germanic university tradition of comprehensive 
textbooks and systematic treatises. For many 
decades, the efforts, although persistent, were un- 
availing. The sociological outlook—that vision of 
society as an incessant interplay of creativity, dis- 
cipline, refusal, and revolt against a shifting scene 
of primordial, civil, sacred, and personal objects— 
had not yet become articulate. 

By the late 1930's, sociology presented a picture 
of disarray. In the United States, there was al- 
ready in existence a disconnected rnass of particular 
inquiries, with practically nothing in common ex- 
cept their lively curiosity about contemporary 
America and their aspiration toward observational 
discipline. In Britain, the output was far smaller; on 
a microscopic scale, the situation was as in the 
United States. In other countries, empirical studies 
were rare. Analytically, the coherent sociological 
standpoint we now know made an occasional muf- 
fled appearance in the inquiries of the pupils of 
Park, and in the work of Mayo, Roethlisberger, 
Warner, Lazarsfeld, Dollard, and others. It was 
hesitant and uncertain, and its movements were 
unco-ordinated. The promulgation of a substantive 
sociological theory had made scarcely any progress 
since Weber and Durkheim. In Germany, in France, 
in Italy and Great Britain, the theoretical movement 
of the first part of the century came practically to a 
halt. In the United States, exertions were more 
deliberate, but the results were not impressive. False 
starts, from psychoanalysis and the behaviorist 
theory of learning, ran into the ground or evapo- 
rated into the air. 

The Structure of Social Action was the turning 
point. It was this work that brought the greatest 
of the partial traditions into a measure of unity. It 
precipitated the sociological outlook that had been 
implicit in the most interesting of the émpirical in- 
quiries; it made explicit the affinities and comple- 
mentarity of the sociological traditions that had 
arisen out of utilitarianism, idealism, and positivism. 
It redirected sociology into its classical path, and, 
in doing so, it began the slow process of bringing 
into the open the latent dispositions that had under- 
lain the growth of sociological curiosity. Abstract 
and complicated though its argument was, The 
Structure of Social Action laid out the main lines of 
the concrete sociological outlook that has come 
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forward in academic study and in the public ap- 
preciation of sociology since its appearance. 


From the University to a Wider Public 


In its largely inchoate state, sociology in the 
1920's scarcely engaged the public mind. Middle- 
town was, perhaps, the first work of academic 
sociology that aroused and partially satisfied the 
need for self-understanding. It left no lasting im- 
pact, other than the awareness that such efforts were 
possible and would be welcomed. Recent Social 
Trends and The American Dilemma, in the 1930’s, 
refreshed the memory of Middletown and prepared 
the way for a more general reception of sociology. 

Except, however, for the occasional trajectory of 
an isolated report across the field of public atten- 
tion, sociology lived mainly within the walls of the 
university, emerging only for material and then 
returning to digest and assimilate the facts of the 
outer world into an academic discipline. In the 
United States, it led a quiet, crudely respectable 
life, largely confined to the universities, where it 
was popular among students and disesteemed 
among the practitioners of the other academic 
disciplines. In Britain, it hardly found academic 
tolerance until the end of the Second World War, 
and its infiltration into the larger public occurred 
much later. In Germany, too, in the universities, so- 
ciology—after the First World War and until the 
beginning of the Nazi regime, when it went into 
exile—led a fruitlessly solitary, usually neglected, 
sometimes dimly stormy career. The seed of Ger- 
man sociology ripened only when it was trans- 
planted to America. The seed of sociological theory 
could not grow without being fertilized by empiri- 
cal research and by the diversification of its objects; 
the German universities offered little opportunity 
or motive for this kind of research. In France, its 
establishment was still scant and scattered; but, in 
so far as it existed at all, it was in universities. 

So, for many years, sociology lived its life, 
despised and scarcely tolerated by publicists, 
amateurs and professors of philosophy, economists, 
and students of literature. Even when it obtained 
academic establishment, its lot was not a happy one. 
Its intellectual right to existence was often denied, 
even when it was allowed academic survival. Many 
were the debates in Germany about the possible 
existence of sociology—debates which often ended 
in negative conclusion. Sociologists themselves felt 
the pressure of this contempt and expended much 
energy in attempting to justify their existence—not 
by works, but by the demonstration that they had a 
proper place in the hierarchy of the sciences, that 
they were practitioners of a branch of learning that 
had an important subject matter and a logically 
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defensible claim to respect. They spent much time 
in the assertion of methodological principles that 
received neither reinforcement nor guidance from 
a matrix of experience.1 

Even in pragmatic America, the country of 
legendary theorylessness, sociology could not resist 
the feeling of obligation to prove itself by the argu- 
ment that the fully assembled family of the sciences 
necessarily required the existence of sociology. No 
one was convinced by these arguments—the so- 
ciologists no more than the professors of other 
subjects with a longer history and more glorious 
achievements, in the strength of which their own 
mediocre efforts could seek protection. By an 
obdurate tenacity, sociologists finally found their 
vocation in research. In Britain and then in the 
United States, utilitarian and humanitarian con- 
cerns with the poor opened the way to empirical 
sociological inquiries. The roaring flood of immi- 
grants to the large cities of the United States dis- 
turbed a Victorian calm. Humanitarian social 
workers were alarmed by squalor and delinquency, 
and sociologists came to share this alarm, which 
they tempered with curiosity and the pleasure of 
concrete discovery. At the end of the second decade 
of the twentieth century, the crisis in the relations 
between Negroes and whites—which had been un- 
covered and aggravated by the northward urban 
movement—gave sociologists a further extension of 
their domain. It also gave them a parochial self- 
confidence, which muted their larger intellectual 
uncertainties. Within the universities of America— 
nothing much was happening in Europe—a sympa- 
thetic skepticism replaced disparagement among 
the neighboring disciplines: the conventional hu- 
manistic departments took abhorrent note of the 
sociological goings-on, and the real sciences showed 
a patient condescension. 

In the 1930’s, American sociology underwent a 
marked expansion at its peripheries. Its population 
grew, and so did its output. It was helped by the 
Great Depression, by the influx of German and 
Austrian refugees, and by the coming of intellectual 
age of the first generation of offspring of the 
Eastern European immigrants of thirty years be- 
fore. Research became more sophisticated, through 
the development of a new statistical discipline, and 
through the improvement in interviewing tech- 
niques under the influence of psychoanalysis and 
the public opinion polling industry. Substance be- 
came a little more sophisticated under the impact 


1. It was at this stage of sociological development that 
Henri Poincaré said that sociology was a science that pro- 
duced a new methodolgy every year but never produced 
any results. Because there was so little substance, theory 
remained empty and directionless. Because there were no 
results, the methodological self-justifications of sociology 
remained empty and, quite naturally, possessed no per- 
suasive powers. 
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of psychoanalysis, Marxism, and a greater knowl- 
edge of Emile Durkheim’s and Max Weber's 
writings. These owed much to the influence of the 
Central European refugees and to indigenous devel- 
opments in American intellectual life. 

The Second World War gave sociologists the 
evidence they desired for their usefulness. Their 
employment, in many military and civilian roles, 
as sociologists, conferred on them the conviction 
of full-fledged intellectual citizenship that they had 
hitherto lacked. To this growth of a sense of 
belonging to the central circle of the intellectual 
cosmos, there corresponded a growing belief, 
among public and civic officials, publicists, and the 
educated public at large, that sociology had some- 
thing to contribute to the national life. 

Sociology has moved forward in the academic 
hierarchy. Its spokesmen are often among the 
leading lights of their universities. The other dis- 
ciplines have become deferential or have at least 
suspended their derogation and replaced it by 
attentive distrust, furtive curiosity, or sheer resigna- 
tion. Political science is eager to learn from sociol- 
ogy. Anthropology, solid in its knowledge of facts 
and linked with the real sciences through physical 
anthropology, is ready to assimilate a little of it. 
Even the proud economists are willing to concede 
its right of existence and to allow that it might 
have something to say. A few American sociologists 
are known and respected throughout the academic 
world. A few sociologists have become public 
figures in America, prophets on the same order as 
famous scientists and publicists; their fame has 
spread to England, Germany, and Italy—and even 
France, intellectually self-satisfied but discontented, 
has heard of them. 

The improvised sociology of the war years, in- 
creased attention to American intellectual affairs 
after the War, and—probably most important—the 
change in fundamental sensibility, opened the way 
for the admission of sociology into the theater of 
public intellectual life. 

The simple fact of the prominence of sociology 
in the United States would have made it, willy-nilly, 
a presence in Europe, with its preoccupation with 
American things. But the force comes not merely— 
nor even primarily—from the outside. Within each 
of the European countries, a wave of deeper opinion 
carries sociology forward toward academic estab- 
lishment and public attention and appreciation. 

Thus, sociology—which was once an earnest, un- 
couth subject, a subject of the American Middle 
West, a dreary scholastic classificatory scheme of 
the German universities—has invaded the parlors 
of the most refined intellectuals of the United States 
and Europe. In England, it is a rallying cry of the 
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young who denounce their elders for the obscuran- 
tism that stands in the way of its academic establish- 
ment. It has become a proper subject for the intel- 
lectual reviews and the superior Sunday papers. It 
has become an instrument for the sober criticism 
of government policies and for contemplating, 
appreciating, and criticizing the qualities of social 
classes. It has become an organ for discovering 
one’s fellow-man. 

In France, too, it has become the vehicle of public 
intellectual discourse, and disillusioned Marxists 
seek it in the solace for a lost faith. The French 
government, with unprecedented beneficence, offers 
funds for sociological investigations—of a combina- 
tion of concreteness, contemporaneity, and curios- 
ity that has been unknown in France since Diderot 
went to the workshops to study the technology of 
his time. In Italy and Germany, sociology has al- 
ready begun to make its way in private and public 
administration and in its claims on the public purse 
and attention. Intellectual awakening, commercial 
enterprise, and youthful spirits combine to explore 
the contemporary environment, rigorously, stu- 
diously, enthusiastically. In Poland, in the most 
inhospitable environment, what was once a proper 
academic discipline has become the breath of life, 
the cord that binds to a fresh reality. In Poland, 
the claim of sociology to an ample place in the 
modern Weltanschauung has an especial force and 
poignancy. The grounds for a reception that has 
extended sociology from an academic subject into 
a part of the universal dialogue are more trans- 
parent in Poland than anywhere else in the world. 
In Poland, sociology—whatever the limitations of 
its intellectual achievement—is a critique of lifeless 
dogma; it is a declaration of the will to live and 
live in conviviality with one’s fellow-man. 

The criticism of sociology from the outside has 
dwindled very markedly. There is still criticism, 
usually neither friendly nor understanding. It is not 
what it once was—neither in volume, in acerbity of 
tone, nor in the objects criticized. Thirty years ago, 
sociology was belittled for not being scientific. It 
was scorned because it could not make its case for 
a place in some problematical classification of the 
sciences. It was accused of gathering “mere” facts 
without regard to their meaning. It Was charged 
with only rediscovering what every intelligent man 
already knew—and doing so only with great effort 
and high cost. It was derided for its preoccupation 
with the trivial. It was ridiculed for its propensity 
to cumbersome terminology of sometimes obscure 
and sometimes too obvious reference. It was ab- 
horrent to humanists, who were apprehensive that 
its “scientific” procedures would destroy what is 
essential in the human being, would falsify his 
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nature and degrade him. Sociology was accused of 
abolishing individuality, of degrading man by an 
inhumane determinism. It was charged that it as- 
pired to the erection of a Machiavellian regime of 
scientists. The poverty of its historical knowledge 
and imagination was underscored; its excessive and 
unthinking readiness to obliterate the uniqueness of 
historical events by cramping them in general 
categories was often bemoaned. 

Somehow, for no good reason—since what was 
valid in the criticisms still retains some validity— 
these accusations have evaporated. It is not that 
sociologists confronted these criticisms and refuted 
them by reasoned argument, or that the actual 
development of sociology rendered them com- 
pletely nonsensical. They simply faded away. The 
critics and those who accepted their criticisms 
ordinarily were not very knowledgeable about so- 
ciology or perceptive of its deficiencies; the silence 
of their heirs is no more reasonable than the 
volubility of the preceding generation of critics. 
Sociology, by the magnitude of its exertions and 
the grand scale of its establishment, by some of its 
achievements, and especially by the groping discov- 
ery of its true vocation, has simply succeeded in 
imposing itself on its critics. Only a few echoes of 
the older arguments still resounded after the Second 
World War, and they were faint. 

A rear-guard action expresses apprehension 
about the literary inelegance of sociology and its 
imperialistic relationship with the treasuries of 
foundations and governments. Sociologists are now 
accused—-and often rightly so—of not presenting 
their thought in readily intelligible and grammat- 
ically correct language. But their intellectual right 
to do what they are doing, and the interest and 
value of their results, go, on the whole, unchal- 
lenged. Only among the dwindling old guard does 
it still encounter the otherwise long-expired com- 
plaints that sociology has not properly defined its 
subject matter and its boundaries vis-a-vis other 
academic disciplines, that it is not really a science 
after all, that it is too concerned with the con- 
temporary, or that it is one of the madnesses 
in which rich, enthusiastic, and juvenile America 
might well indulge itself, but which sober countries 
would do well to eschew. 

Most of these external complaints belong to the 
past. They did not help sociology to outgrow its 
faults when the faults were more obvious and the 
criticisms more harsh and numerous. The criticism 
sociology receives from outside the circle of its 
practitioners is still, because of the limitations 
imposed by ignorance and ill-will, bound to be of 
limited helpfulness in the movement toward im- 
provement. Improvements are necessary in every 
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aspect of sociology, and not just because it is a 
science and, as such, committed to the postulate of 
progress. Its improvement, however, will have to 
be generated from the inside of the sociological 
enterprise, because only long exposure to and per- 
meation by the sociological outlook can provide the 
preconditions for its deepening, differentiation, and 
extension, for the transformation it requires. 


Intellectual Discipline and Moral Sentiment 


Sociology has, thus, withstood the contumely of 
intellectual reactionaries. It has outlived them and 
come to enjoy the acceptance of a new generation, 
more open in sentiment than its predecessors and 
certainly not less intelligent. How has sociology, 
after all the sterile travail of its deliberate search 
for citizenship in the intellectual community, and 
despite its own present uncertainties and imperfec- 
tions, succeeded in gaining its now nearly un- 
challenged reception? 

The first, most obvious, and most rational of the 
explanations is the actual improvement of sociol- 
ogy. Sociology has progressed, and not just in its 
institutional prominence and financial prosperity. 
It has, in fact, progressed intellectually. Even one 
whom present-day sociology often appals by 
naiveté and crudity cannot evade the evidence of 
improvement. Sociology is now richer in its per- 
ception of possibilities and in its estimates of 
why one rather than another is realized. The ac- 
cumulation of systematic inquiries on particular 
phenomena—such as the structure of the middle- 
class family in Western industrial societies—and 
the widened perspective of possibilities that grow- 
ing intellectual friendships with history and anthro- 
pology have engendered, have made for more 
subtlety in interpretation. 

This age of the Big Lie is also the age of a greater 
truthfulness about sentiments; perhaps the Big Lie 
has made many reasonable people suspicious of 
high-flown allegations of motives. Psychoanalysis 
has certainly done so. Whatever the cause, sociolo- 
gists are now more able and more apt to include, 
in their observations, the experience of situations 
as they appear to those who live in them, and to 
heed the actual experience and the sentiments it 
evokes. This alone would constitute a tremendous 
advance over the sociology of half a century ago; 
and it represents, by its concentration and disci- 
pline, an advance even over the understanding of 
the classics. 

Sociology has also greatly increased its sophis- 
tication in observation and in the analysis of obser- 
vation. Its ties with the more advanced disciplines 
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of mathematics and statistics have become more 
intimate. It has, furthermore, come out of dull 
isolation, which it once thought it needed for its 
self-respect, and mingled with the subject matters 
of other fields, with the more weighty topics of 
politics and religion. 

Sometimes hand-in-hand with this more refined 
and more realistic understanding and this more 
complex technology, sometimes moving at its own 
self-determined pace, theoretical reflection has 
moved forward. Whereas, a quarter of a century 
ago, there were a scatter of brilliant propositions 
and the implicit standpoint of the sociological out- 
look, a powerful effort is constantly being made 
now to unify these scattered propositions and to 
articulate and differentiate the outlook that provides 
unity. Many sociologists squirm over the medicina 
forte that this theoretical undertaking imposes, and 
hostile critics find in it a ground for ribaldry. The 
fact remains, however, that inferiors, however 
much they scoff, know their betters; and the theory 
goes on imposing itself, even on those who believe 
they are rejecting it. 

These are some of the intellectual grounds for 
the reception of sociology. There are others, some 
less admirable, some more so. The popularity of 
sociology as an undergraduate subject in many 
American universities must in part be a function 
of the very modest demands made on intelligence 
and diligence by much of the pedagogy of sociol- 
ogy—and this, in turn, has increased the profes- 
sional sociological population and expanded the 
public for a better kind of sociology. For another— 
a smaller, but intellectually far more significant— 
part of the youth of America and of Europe as well, 
sociology is a substitute or complement of Marxism. 
The world of practical affairs, because of fantasies 
of scientific omnipotence, or excessive affluence, or 
a humble desire to understand better the situation 
in which decisions are made and actions taken, has 
also encouraged the development of sociology. It 
has invoked its aid and counsel, supported its in- 
quiries, and endowed its study. 

Sociology has, in short, been accepted, in varying 
degrees and ways, throughout the educated world. 
The retreating rear guard of its enemies might still 
contend that its acceptance is one feature of a gen- 
eral decay of intelligence and of moral discipline, 
manifesting itself in the loss of respect for elders, 
the unwillingness to do an honest day’s work, sexual 
promiscuity, hedonism, and the other alleged vices 
of this age. And others, who give a little more 
thought to it—but not much more thought—might 
argue that it expresses the mental disarray that 
besets those who forsake the idols of tribe, class, 
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and church, and set out on their own in the un- 
charted wilderness of the universe. 

We see the matter rather differently. The scien- 
tific, the practical, the political explanations of the 
reception of sociology are all part of the picture. 
We think, however, that the recent reception of 
sociology is a historically unique phenomenon, 
which corresponds to a great progress of the human 
race. Sociology has found its reception because it is 
an organ of the experience of a broader life, a life 
that reaches out toward other human beings. It is 
one major manifestation of the current of life, in a 
society in which the sense of affinity of men with 
each other has passed from the thoughts of philos- 
ophers into actual existence, however fragmentary. 
Sociology has arrived by becoming an organ of the 
ties that form modern society in its most recent 
phase. Sociology has come into its present estate 
because its own development bears a rough corre- 
spondence to the development of the consciousness 
of mankind in its moral progress. The latest phase 
of modern society—called, by its derogators, “mass 
society”—has some dreadful features in which 
sociology shares. It has some tendency toward a 
scientistic technocracy, and sociology is not entirely 
unconnected with this. Its vulgarity is more ram- 
pantly visible than in the more hierarchical societies 
of the past; and sociology shares in this vulgarity. 
It has its profound and violent alienations in the 
Communist, Fascist, and National Socialist par- 
ties, and their fellow-travelers; sociology has cer- 
tainly shared in this alienation, glories in it, and 
even contributes to it. 

Nonetheless, this is far from the whole story. 
Modern society, especially in its latest phase, is 
characteristically a consensual society; it is a society 
in which personal attachments play a greater part 
than in most societies in the past, in which the 
individual person is appreciated, in which there is 
concern for his well-being—not just in a veterinary 
sense, but as a moral personality. The humanitari- 
anism of the present age, which extends beyond the 
boundaries of national societies; the growing ac- 
knowledgment as well as demand for the moral 
equality of races; the welfare policies and dreams 
of states; the very desire to please;*+the greater 
concern for the claims of the living than for the 
claims of the dead—all of these features of con- 
temporary Western, and increasingly of the mod- 
ern sector of non-Western, societies disclose a con- 
cern with the happiness of the individual human 
being and an appreciation of the moral dignity of 
his interior life. 

Sociology in its development runs closely parallel 
to this deep and broad flow of the river of modern 
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life. From a distant and almost police-like concern 
with the “condition of the poor,” from a concern 
with numbers as clues to national wealth and power, 
from a desire to “unmask” and discredit the hopes 
and fantasies of the race, sociology has advanced 
to a fundamental orientation—incipiently present 
in the classics, and now tentatively elaborated in 
the prevailing direction of sociological theory— 
that appreciates not just the animality or mechanical 
properties of man, but his cognitive, moral, and 
appreciative humanity. This has corresponded to 
the developments, in these categories, throughout 
the morally and intellectually sensitive sections of 
the human race. Sociology is a part of this growth 
in humanity. 

This orientation is manifested both in the tech- 
nique of sociology and in its theoretical orientation. 
The popularity of the interview is not simply a 
product of scientific necessity. It is also an act of 
human conviviality. In both of these, there is an 
appreciation of the profound fellowship of human 
beings—what, long ago, Franklin Giddings, with- 
out quite knowing what he was talking about, called 
the “consciousness of kind.” The basic technique 
of sociological research—the interview—despite all 
its distortions and corruptions in market research, 
is one of the ways in which this fellowship is ex- 
pressed. The books that come forth from this kind 
of research are collaborative in a sense much more 
important than the widely practiced team research. 
The elaboration of the theory of action is an affirma- 
tion of the bases of conviviality. It accepts the 
human being as an object of sociological study 
through an act of communion between object and 
subject. This act of communion is acknowledged 
through the promulgation of categories of person, 
society, and culture, which are as applicable to the 
analyst as to the object analyzed, as applicable to 
the act of analysis as to the actions analyzed. 

Sociology as it stands today is the confluence of 
a variety of traditions, intellectual and social. It 
stems from the empirical inventory first developed 
in Great Britain from the seventeenth to the nine- 
teenth centuries. It stems from German idealism, 
from French positivism, and from British utilitar- 
ianism. It would not have been possible without the 
pedantic systematizing tradition of the German 
university and the open, adventurous helter-skelter 
of the American university. It could not exist with- 
out the humanitarian humanism of modern society, 
without the fundamental moral revolution which 
asserted that “the poorest he that is in England 
hath a life to live as the greatest he.” It could not 
have come into existence without the empirical 
inquiries that so often seemed to lead nowhere, and 
that nonetheless played a great part in sharpening 


our sense of social reality and in preparing our 
sensibility for new experiences. 

The ungainly ill-assortment of sociology and 
its academic isolation were, in a sense, the pre- 
conditions of its present improvement. The former 
gave it a variety of experience and such an 
anomalous heterogeneity that a need for unity was 
generated. The latter placed it in the stream of 
tradition in which unity was a prized object of 
striving. 

In Germany, it was only in the schematic work 
of Max Weber that this unifying intention was even 
partially successful. It was as successful as it was 
in his case because it arose from that matrix of 
actual intellectual experience of empirical and his- 
torical research, and was guided by the judgment 
and sensibility of one of the most powerful minds 
and one of the most passionate personalities of his 
age. 

i ecicley is now beginning to realize some of 
the possibilities laid open by Max Weber, Durk- 
heim, and Freud. The outlook and disposition on 
which a more unified and realistic sociological 
theory depends are gradually taking a clearer form. 
They are still imperfect. In the attempts at explicit 
formulation, in the repeated efforts to cope with 
the empirical observations it inspires, in the inter- 
stices and at the margins of these formulations, the 
general orientation is being precipitated. The pres- 
ent vitality of sociology, and the hope for its 
progress, lie in this orientation. They exist in the 
proto-system of insights, partial propositions, and 
hard-won and often painfully elaborated categories, 
and, above all, the cultivated sensibilities from 
which all these derive. The ratiocinative achieve- 
ment up to the present moment, important though 
it is, is as nothing compared to this. 

The shaping of this orientation is the major 
achievement of sociology thus far. Its rigorously 
scientifically established general truths are still very 
few, and they are not at the center of sociological 
thought. The achievements of sociology in concrete 
descriptive research are, likewise, more important 
for the general orientation, which they exemplify 
in increasingly nuanced form, than for the par- 
ticular details that convey it, which are themselves 
often only of transient interest. 

The general orientation is not the goal of socio- 
logical theory; but it is its most important by- 
product and precondition. Sociological theory could 
not, in its present or in any foreseeable future 
condition, dispense with it. At the same time, one of 
the most fertile methods of enriching and stabilizing 
this general and inarticulate orientation is the 
strenuous effort to be systematically and articulately 
theoretical. 


1a12 
SOCIOLOGY AND SCIENCE 


Sociology was born in the scientific age, but it 
has not been a creation of the scientific spirit. The 
problems of sociology are old problems; at least the 
fundamental problems are older than the scientific 
age. They were perceived and promulgated without 
a thought of being scientific in the contemporary 
sense of the word-——although the scientific meta- 
phors of the time of their origin did enter into their 
formulation, The fundamental problems of the con- 
ditions of the establishment and mutability of order, 
of the conditions of the effectiveness of authority, 
of the assimilation of the individual organism into 
culture and collectivity, are all much older than 
the modern scientific outlook. They have remained 
the proper problems of sociology into the scientific 
age. The effort to elicit general principles or laws 
from particular observations and concrete experi- 
ence, and to do so within an intellectual tradition, 
are, of course, older than scientific research as we 
now understand it. 

Nonetheless, sociology has been tremendously in- 
fluenced by the scientific model, to its advantage 
and disadvantage. The advantages it has gained 
from the scientific environment in modern culture 
in general, and in the universities in particular, 
have been priceless. From science, it has learned 
the virtue of discipline. It has learned to criticize 
the quality of its observations. It has learned to 
control and order its observation—it has learned 
not only the specific techniques, but even more, the 
ideal of detached, dispassionate observation. It has 
learned to be painstaking in selecting the objects 
of its inquiries; it has learned the advantages of 
specifying the categories of events it would investi- 
gate and to stabilize the procedures of investiga- 
tion. It has learned the fruitfulness of disciplined, 
routinized assessment of the data gathered through 
rule-directed observation. 

From science, sociology has acquired the ideal 
of a theory intimately, dialectically, and systemat- 
ically related to its observations. These are all 
tremendous acquisitions; and, to the extent that 
sociology has become a science, it has done so by 
conforming with the standards learned and adapted 
from the prevailing sciences. 

In so far as a science is a coherent body of 
empirically supported propositions, which retain 
their stability within a particular theoretical frame- 
work and which sustain that framework, sociology 
is not a science today. The empirically verified 
propositions at a level of low particularity are many; 
as they rise toward generality, they become fewer— 
not because the structure of any science requires it, 
but because of the deficient coherence of the 
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analytical scheme that explicitly or implicitly guides 
these inquiries, and because the techniques of re- 
search have still not been sufficiently well adapted 
to the observation of more abstractly formulated 
variables. 

Nor, for that matter, has theory become suf- 
ficiently articulated and explicit. The gap between 
general theory and actual observation is still con- 
siderable, although the sociological outlook in- 
herent in the theory runs beyond the limits of the 
explicit theoretical formulation and has entered 
increasingly into research activity. The sociological 
outlook, however, is at least as ambiguous as the 
existing theory; and the task of establishing a firm 
correspondence of “index-terms” and “concept- 
terms” has still some considerable distance to go 
before it will have been accomplished. 

Thus, sociology has begun to approximate the 
condition of science with respect to its observa- 
tional and “processing” procedures, although— 
even on the level of particularity—tresults are too 
often indeterminate and problems are deformed by 
excessive technical preoccupations. It is in its rela- 
tions to theory that sociological research is least 
satisfactory scientifically. Sociological theory itself 
is not scientific, in either the sense of guiding re- 
search by precise direction, or the sense of being 
itself precisely guided by the results of research. In 
its internal constitution, too, sociological theory is 
not very scientific; and this applies equally to the 
general theory and to those theories of middle 
principles which some of the critics of general 
theory suggest as the best way toward science. 

Despite these critical remarks, it must be ac- 
knowledged that sociology has become more scien- 
tific over the years, and in a way that not only 
gratifies a scientistic idol, but that represents a 
genuine intellectual advance. Every decade of the 
past half-century has seen an improved solidity. 
Observations are better made; new and better 
techniques of observation are devised and applied; 
theory becomes more comprehensive and more 
differentiated; particular inquiries are more dom- 
inated by the sociological outlook, which is being 
fostered by theoretical reflection. The progress is 
not simply a quantitative increase, decade by dec- 
ade, in scientific properties. . 

Continuity too is growing, and the sources of 
inspiration are becoming more consolidated and 
more preponderant. Sociology has become increas- 
ingly a collective enterprise. We refer not to the 
fact of organized team research, but to the sense 
that sociologists, theorists as much as investigators 
of particular problems, have come to have of them- 
selves as members of a community, engaged in a 
great common effort. No sociologist nowadays be- 
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lieves that he starts from scratch or that his work 
is the final word on the subject he treats. There 
are virtuosi, but they accept their place in the 
tradition of their subject. Their achievement lies 
in deepening its interpretation, in extending it, in 
fortifying it—but not in any entirely disjunctive 
act of creation. Their sense of responsibility to the 
future of a subject, growing from its past, is a 
quality that brings sociology closer to science than 
it was in its period of isolated individual achieve- 
ment, when there were many starts—some false, 
some true, but most of which ran off into nothing- 
ness. Cumulativeness of a self-revising, self-deepen- 
ing sort is essential to science; and this has now 
become characteristic of sociology. It is partly a 
result of the location of its center in the world of 
the university, which lays heavy emphasis on dis- 
ciplined continuity. It is also the result of a broad- 
ening of interest and sympathy, and of a more in- 
tense need for unity at the center of this greater 
breadth. The traditions of sociology are now less 
discretely heterogeneous than they have ever been 
before. Sociology is at once more catholic and less 
eclectic than in the past. There is by no means 
a complete consensus among the most creative 
workers in the field and their most productive fol- 
lowers; but the formation of the loose consensus 
necessary to define a true scientific community is 
well under way, and its potential for growth has 
undoubtedly not been exhausted. 

There is nothing in the nature of the subject 
matter of sociology that would prevent it from be- 
coming more scientific than it is now. The very 
fact that sociology has made such progress toward 
the condition of science in the past half-century is 
evidence that the subject matter does permit an 
increase in the scientific component of its treatment. 
What has been achieved in the past half-century 
renders it reasonably probable that, in the next half- 
century, the scientific features of sociology will 
become more important in the enterprise. Whether 
they will also become more central is another 
matter. i 

Let us suppose that, in the course of time, sociol- 
ogy does succeed in formulating and demonstrating 
laws of universal validity—the like of which it does 
not know at present. Would this place sociology 
among the natural sciences and cut off any links it 
has with the humanistic disciplines? On the con- 
trary, it would show that the conventional distinc- 
tion between scientific and humanistic disciplines is 
ill conceived. The discernment of universal regular- 
ities has gone further in linguistics than in sociology. 
Does this make linguistics less humanistic than 
sociology? It would be so only if the nature of 
the subject matter is irrelevant, and if the logical 
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structure of the system of propositions and the 
degree of their confirmation are the decisive 
criteria distinguishing scientific and humanistic dis- 
ciplines. Sociology can never become simply a 
natural science like physics or astronomy, even if its 
logical structure were to become indistinguishable 
from that of physics or astronomy. The nature of 
the basic categories of action precludes the com- 
plete identification, though it does not stand in the 
way of an identity of logical structure, or even an 
approximately equal measure of reliability of 
demonstration. 

In purely cognitive respects, sociology could be 
a science like any other science, and it might well 
become such. Sociology is not, however, a purely 
cognitive undertaking. It is also a moral relationship 
between the human beings studied and the student 
of the human beings. This is easily evident in the 
situation of the field worker who must establish a 
relationship of trust with his interviewees and in- 
formants, who must call forth sentiments like 
friendship and affection in them and in himself. 
Naturally, a considerable element of detachment 
too must be present; otherwise the cognitive inter- 
est would be suppressed by the inevitable con- 
viviality. Problems are raised by this relationship 
that sociologists have not yet resolved but which 
they cannot lightly disregard. 

This is true not only of the procedure of socio- 
logical inquiry, but of the results of inquiry as well. 
The communication of the results of research is an 
opinion-affecting action. It naturally is intended to 
affect the opinion of other sociologists; whether 
intended or not, it also is likely to affect the opinion 
and the action of other persons, including the 
classes of persons with whom the inquiry deals. 
Now, this does not, as some writers have said, 
invalidate the proposition communicated. That 
proposition remains true, if it was true when first 
enunciated. It does, however, raise a question about 
the appropriate forms of sociological discourse 
about living persons and about contemporaneous 
events, 

The logical structure of a sociological proposi- 
tion might not be affected by these observations. 
Sociology is not only science; it is rhetoric at the 
same time, directed to an open situation. The 
rhetoric of sociology, in a very serious sense, does, 
however, require more circumspection than it has 
yet been accorded. The positive outcome of such 
reflection is obscure; but I am quite confident 
that the rhetoric of the natural sciences, which are 
not in communication with the data of their in- 
quiries, will have to be considerably revised for the 
purposes of sociology. This applies equally to re- 
ports on the most concrete research and to abstract 
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theoretical treatises, and no less to theories of the 
middle range. 


SOCIOLOGY AND THE HUMANISTIC 
STUDY OF MAN 


The relations between sociologists and those who 
have taken in their charge the scholarly custody of 
man’s past and his achievements in the objectivation 
of symbols have been neither amicable nor intelli- 
gent in the past. Mutual distrust, derogation, and 
avoidance have been the common traits of the 
relationship. Defensive ignorance has played a 
larger part in engendering this relationship than 
awareness of each other’s procedures and objects. 
A genuine desire to understand the other side has 
been rare. The situation has been at its worst in 
America because, until quite recently, it was only 
there that sociology was prominent enough to be 
noticed by the practitioners of the humanistic dis- 
ciplines. In Europe, for the most part, the mention 
of sociology merely called forth a response of 
unsympathetic blankness. There, sociologists have 
more often had the traditional humanistic educa- 
tion, and this made them more tolerable. In 
America, sociologists have wished to see themselves 
as scientists—which means being tough-minded, 
“objective,” and skeptical of “intuition” with its 
overtones of effeminacy and mysticism. Sociolo- 
gists have usually been unsympathetic with existing 
religious institutions, and they have not had much 
religious imagination. They have usually been 
poorly educated in history. 

An important current of sociological opinion has 
been “progressive,” and had looked upon the past 
as in error, superstitious, and, in any case, dead. 
Sociologists have not been much interested in tradi- 
tions except in a negative way, with an emphasis on 
their breakdown; whereas traditions are very much 
of the stock-in-trade of the humanistic disciplines. 
The “progressive” attitude of sociology toward the 
past has been reinforced by the increased promi- 
nence of field work, of the interview of living per- 
sons as a major sociological activity. Humanistic 
scholarship has, up until quite recently, studiously 
avoided the contemporary. Sociologists have recog- 
nized the relevance of statistical procedures, which 
humanistic scholars associate with science and 
which only a few humanistic scholars apply in their 
research. Sociologists have thought of the hu- 
manists as antiquarians, moralists, or aesthetes, in 
contrast with their own unsentimental, evaluatively 
neutral selves. To these more intellectual differ- 
ences, sociologists have added a few others. They 
were uncouth in their literary style at a time when 
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the humanistic disciplines had not yet sunk to the 
same level of jargon and prolixity. Then, too, feel- 
ing inferior, sociologists were aggressive against dis- 
ciplines they regarded as even more vulnerable than 
their own to the criticism of being insufficiently 
scientific. Some of the animus of sociologists 
against the humanistic academic disciplines has 
arisen from the inherent necessities of sociology at 
a particular stage of its career. Others have derived 
from the less admirable social and cultural qualities 
of sociologists themselves. 

The academic humanists have been not a bit 
better from their side. They have been eager to see 
sociology, in its, pride and its superficial worldly 
success, cast down in humiliation. The very indif- 
ference, if not animosity, of sociologists toward the 
past and its works, the sociologists’ ignorance of 
literary and artistic achievements with which the 
academic humanists dealt, were an affront to the 
dignity of their disciplines. Humanists live in an 
atmosphere of dusty books and footnotes citing 
recondite German monographs; while many soci- 
ologists seldom read a book published earlier than 
a few years ago. Books are not so often regarded by 
them as part of the apparatus of their science, and 
humanists exaggerate this and feel aggrieved about 
it. Besides, sociology, despite all its imperfections— 
which have been real enough—has prospered in the 
most obvious ways. Its population has increased, 
and its wealth even more, while the humanistic dis- 
ciplines have had to yield preponderance of place 
and influence. The humanistic departments of the 
universities have seen increasing proportions of 
students turn toward the natural sciences and the 
social sciences. Sociology has attracted many stu- 
dents who, in the past, would have concentrated 
their academic attentions on English literature and 
history. Sociology has become a major beneficiary 
of the reallocation of university funds, while the 
humanistic departments have suffered a measure 
of attrition. Funds from private foundations and 
from governments have gone in great sums to the 
social sciences, while the humanistic disciplines 
have been relatively neglected. Even though hu- 
manistic research is not as costly as scientific re- 
search—including research in the social sciences— 
still, the indulgence enjoyed by socioldey has made 
it a plausible object for resentment, especially, when 
there appeared to be so many substantive grounds 
for denying the legitimacy of its intellectual claims 
and its financial enjoyments. 

It cannot be said that this episode of the academic 
history of the twentieth century adds to the credit 
of anyone. The acrimony and vanity of the discus- 
sion have obscured the genuine affinities and dif- 
ferences of these two domains of intellectual work. 
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There are real differences in the activities of soci- 
ologists and humanistic scholars. There will con- 
tinue to be real differences: the techniques of 
humanistic research—such as paleography, the 
establishment of critical editions of literary texts, the 
establishment of the authenticity of manuscripts, 
the dating of paintings by chemical analysis and 
of archaeological finds by the use of radioactive 
carbon, the decipherment of hitherto unknown 
scripts, archaeological excavation, the establishment 
of detailed biographical accounts of individuals— 
will probably never become part of the techniques 
of sociology. 

Sociology is concerned with the establishment of 
the validity of observations, but the immediate 
objects observed are rather different. Sociology in 
its latest phase—ever since it became convinced 
that it would have to occupy itself with primary 
observation—has been concerned with living per- 
sons. The humanistic disciplines draw their objects 
from the whole range of human history and even 
prehistory. Let us omit, for the moment, the far 
greater attention of the humanistic disciplines to the 
objectivations of man’s creative powers, which 
makes it more feasible to extend backward the span 
of historical interest. The technical preoccupations 
of the humanistic studies correspond to a sub- 
stantive preoccupation with the concrete individu- 
alities of persons and works. 

This difference is almost a historical accident. 
The conditions that gave rise to sociology were 
conditions in which the existence of the “nameless 
masses” had been discovered; the humanistic dis- 
ciplines arose out of a stream of traditions that in- 
cluded the practice of hagiography and the celebra- 
tion of greatness. Although humanistic biography 
has largely freed itself from the burden of its ori- 
gins, it has nonetheless concentrated on the under- 
standing of the thematic coherence and the inner 
diversity of a career and a personality. Sociological 
theory is concerned with the same kind of phe- 
nomena in the structure of the individual’s life. 

There is another.aspect of the difference, which 
is not a historical accident but constitutional to 
sociology. Sociology is concerned with classes of 
individuals and not with a particular individual. 
Therein lies one major difference. Sociology has an 
abstractness of interest, a determination to see 
particular events as instances of classes of events, 
or as variants or composites of classes, or as sub- 
classes. Sociologists do conduct case studies; but 
they do so to illustrate the operation of more general 
classes of variables. They assemble many case 
studies, in each of which justice is done to individual 
uniqueness; but they do so with the intention of 
establishing the distribution of individual variations 


and the connections between several distributions.’ 

There is nothing in the constitution of sociology 
that would prohibit the writing of a biography of 
a person, living or dead; and, if the sociologist were 
literarily talented, scholarly, and empathic, he could 
write a book that would be much like the standard 
biography. In so far, however, as he remained a 
sociologist, there would inevitably be a tendency 
to adduce general propositions to explain particular 
or recurrent events in the life history of the subject, 
or to cite particular events or sequences of events 
as illustrative of general propositions. Indeed, this 
tendency would most likely dominate the work as a 
whole. 

The fundamental disposition of an intelligent and 
sympathetic sociological biographer would neces- 
sarily approximate, in practice, the orientation that 
underlies and arises from the theory of action. It 
would resemble too the disposition of the intelligent 
and sympathetic nonsociological biographer, except 
that it would be somewhat more articulately sensi- 
tive to factors in the social situation of the subject. 
Each of them would have to be guided by an out- 
look common to both—assuming, of course, that 
they were both realistically empathic. The fact that 
the biographer is interested in a particular man— 
one with a name and fame, who is often a marked, 
although always imperfect, individuality—does not 
represent any fundamental departure from the 
paths of sociology. Individuality, creativity, strength 
and force of character, are just as much the proper 
themes and problems of sociological inquiry as they 
are of humanistic study—even if sociology does 
not usually express the same intensity of interest in 
biographical particularity. 

Sociology does not often, however, take upon 
itself the description and explanation of the indi- 
viduality of one particular human being or the task 
of giving a causal explanation of his creative 
achievement. The description and causal explana- 
tion of the action and creation of a particular indi- 


2. This distinction should not be regarded as one that 
makes a profound disjunction between sociology and the 
humanistic disciplines. Humanistic scholars treat general 
categories, such as landscape paintings or allegories or nat- 
uralistic novels or epic poems. Furthermore, the enuncia- 
tion of a judgment with respect to a particular work of 
literature or art involyes—in different ways—the use of 
general categories and standards, and their application, 
through judgment, to particular instances. It is very similar 
to sociological analysis in this regard. Moreover, the effort 
of sociology progressively to translate its orientation into 
an articulate theory, and its occasionally and relatively 
greater self-consciousness in the deployment of its general 
categories, do not distinguish it from one of the greatest 
fields of humanistic achievement, namely, linguistics. Its 
rhythmic movement into abstraction is not a criterion that 
separates it from philosophy, which is far more self-con- 
tainedly abstract and less frequently in contact with the 
particular and the concrete. 
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vidual are less often the concern—and are, there- 
fore, less likely to be the successful achievement— 
of the sociologist.® 

Much more important, sociology does not share 
the deeply rooted tradition of the appreciation and 
contemplation of greatness of an individual life or 
creation that dominates the humanistic disciplines. 
This is a tradition that survives in great strength— 
even though humanistic research frequently falls 
far short and into a pit of particular triviality, as in 
much literary-historical scholarship, or goes off into 
the quite different direction of scientific generaliza- 
tion, as in contemporary linguistics. 

Sociology too has its contemplative, appreciative 
inclination. It is one that enjoys the contemplation 
of collective entities rather than of a great life or a 
great work. The concept of the “ideal-type” was in 
part a product of this contemplative-appreciative 
inclination of sociology. It involved the construc- 
tion of a “whole,” of the image of some collectivity 
or process—either representative of a historical 
epoch or trans-historical and free of any epochal 
particularity. Even when sociology leaves behind 
the contemplative appreciation of the ideal-type, 
and goes forward toward scientific generalization, 
there remains an element of contemplative ap- 
preciation. The appreciated object is, however, a 
process or a proposition that refers to a process. It 
is something abstract, divorced from concrete indi- 
viduality. It might arouse the same delight as any 
great and true scientific proposition about a phe- 
nomenon central to the nature of the universe; but 
the object contemplated differs from the object 
contemplated and appreciated by a humanistic 
scholar. It is an abstraction, a general rule or law, 
and not a concrete particular constellation of events 
or symbols. 

The contemplative appreciation of concrete and 
particular actions, persons, or symbolic creations, 
and the cognitive interest in establishing universally 
valid general propositions about collectivities, are 
not rigorously and mutually exclusively divided be- 
tween the humanistic disciplines and sociology. 
Each of the latter does some of each of the former. 


3, In so far as it has been, sociologists have not been 
any more successful than humanists—indeed, rather less 
so. General sociological categories are still too nebulous and 
unstable, their explanatory powers are still too indetermi- 
nate, for this task to be carried out better by a sociologist 
than by a very superior nonsociological biographer with a 
sure touch, Even if our categories and hypotheses were bet- 
ter than they are, the task of passing from general categories 
and propositions to the description and explanation of a 
particular individual event or to an individual constellation 
of events would still require an act of practiced judgment, 
which a good theoretical orientation can support but can- 
not supply or compel. There is a tradition of biography 
that a writer of biography must accept to be effective; a 
sociologist might supplement this tradition, but he could 
not replace it or dispense with it. 
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Nevertheless, there is a significant difference in 
concentration here. 

There are parallel differences in techniques of 
inquiry associated with the concern with events 
of the past as against the concern with recent 
events and still-living persons, with the valid estab- 
lishment of particular details for the purpose of 
constructing a unique whole as against the valid 
establishment of details for the purpose of con- 
structing a general proposition. There is another 
difference between the humanistic disciplines and 
sociology. The former are very largely interested in 
the symbolic objectivations of man’s creative 
powers: language, science, art, philosophy, religious 
belief, literature. Sociology has been more con- 
cerned with the systems of human action, the net- 
works formed by human beings in their actions with 
and against each other. Of course, this dividing line 
is only an analytical one. History, political history, 
the history of religious and educational institutions, 
and even social history, are regarded as within the 
humanities; and they certainly deal with the net- 
works and structure of human actions. Biography 
does the same. On its side, sociology—and particu- 
larly the sociology that grows from the traditions 
portrayed and exemplified in these volumes—in- 
cludes the cultural sphere as a major element in its 
analysis of action. Its interest turns more toward 
the institutional matrix of these symbolic objectiva- 
tions and toward the penetration of these symbolic 
objectivations in actions and institutions. One of 
the most impressive consequences of the cultivation 
of the traditions of sociological analysis leading to 
the theory of action is that cultural systems, and the 
institutions that maintain and are formed by cultural 
systems, have come more and more into the fore- 
ground of attention. Sociologists formed under the 
inspiration of Max Weber and Emile Durkheim are 
giving themselves increasingly to the study of the 
achievements of the more conventionally human- 
istic disciplines of the history of art, of science, of 
literature, of religious beliefs, and even of lan- 
guages. They are doing so, furthermore, not within 
the utilitarian and evolutionist schemes of analysis 
that treated the subject matters of these disciplines 
as epiphenomena. They do not any longer regard it 
as their task to “explain” religious ideas or sci- 
entific conceptions as products of the “gelationships 
of production” or of the conflict of classes or the 
like. Their task now is to understand them—their 
constitution and functioning—within the mutual 
interpenetration of the tripartite system of culture, 
person, and society. 

The present sociological theory and the orienta- 
tion that underlies and grows from it embrace the 
humanistic subject matter; and they acknowledge 
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the partial autonomy of the cultural sphere. They 
are now more open to the sociological analysis of 
the institutions of the cultural sphere and their 
determination by the standards and internal neces- 
sities of the various systems of culture. Thus, while 
accepting the differences of technique, intention, 
and interest, the central tradition of sociological 
theory now coming increasingly into articulation 
has promoted a very considerable rapprochement 
with the humanistic disciplines. 

The unification will never be complete. There is 
no good reason why it should be. Different tasks 
require different techniques; different interests re- 
quire different logical structures. Substantive spe- 
cialization will stand in the way of complete unifica- 
tion too, and that is unlikely ever to be overcome 
completely. The persistence of these differences 
and this specialization certainly does not, however, 
entail any necessary conflict between sociology and 
the humanistic disciplines, other than that arising 
from the jealousies, vanities, and hypersensitivities 
of human beings. Progress in the construction of 
theory in sociology has now gone far enough, and 
the defensive parochialism that characterized 
sociology in the early part of the century has now 
been sufficiently alleviated, to enable us to see that 
sociology and the humanistic disciplines are bound 
together by an indissoluble tie. This is the tie of 
their common subject matter and the shared ap- 
preciation of the human qualities of the moral, in- 
tellectual, and aesthetic powers that constitute the 
humanity of their subject matter. 

Certainly, there will be sociologists in the future 
who will work on human beings outside these 
categories—just as there will be humanistic scholars 
who will be either extremely specialized or ex- 
tremely technical, and marginal to the human 
qualities of their subject matter. This will not 
damage our re-established awareness of the hu- 
manism of sociology.* 

Sociology is humanistic because it attempts to 
understand whatever man does, in categories that 
acknowledge his humanity: his need for cognitive 
orientation; his capacity for rational judgment and 
action, for affectionate attachment, for aesthetic 
expression and response, for moral decision. Nat- 
urally, there is not a complete consensus among 
sociologists in this respect. There are sociologists 
who deny or disregard it, just as there are philolo- 
gists and archaeologists and historians who lose 
sight of the connections between the objects they 
hold in their hands or before their minds and the 
humanity of the creators, recipients, and users of 


4, The issue is a relatively new one. It is the product of 
academic faculties and the struggle for academic existence. 
It did not exist for the heroic figures of the sociological 


tradition. 
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those objects. The great traditions of sociology are 
humanistic; and the general sociological theory and 
the sociological orientation that represent the 
present phase of those traditions continue and make 
more articulate their humanism. Behaviorism and 
experimentalism, although they have not been with- 
out a following and have contributed valuably to 
sociological theory and research, have not moved to 
the center of sociology. The fact that sociology at- 
tempts to observe precisely, and to express with 
precision, events that by their nature have imprecise 
boundaries does not diminish the essentially human- 
istic orientation of sociology. The fact that sociology 
is often and increasingly quantitative does not 
diminish its humanistic component—which is 
necessitated by the task it takes upon itself—any 
more than does the fact that it seeks, with growing 
frequency but still relatively rarely, to express its 
theoretical constructions in mathematical form. The 
more refined rhetoric that sociology might come 
to use, as and if it becomes more mathematical, will 
not change the nature of the variables with which 
sociology deals or of the concepts that refer to 
them. Man does not have to be reduced to a bio- 
logical organism or to an electronic mechanism for 
the regularities of his action to be described mathe- 
matically. The efforts of sociology to attain determi- 
nate laws in its propositions no more deprive it of 
that status than the regularities of linguistics or the 
uniformities discerned by comparative religious 
studies deprive these of their status as humanistic 
disciplines. 

The humanistic orientation is not a function of 
busying one’s self with books containing novels, 
poems, or philosophical ideas. It is not bookishness. 
The humanistic orientation is not inevitably as- 
sociated with preoccupation with the past, with 
avoidance of rigorous analytical procedures; it does 
not call for lucubrative compilation or undis- 
ciplined impressionism. These qualities, alone or in 
combination, are found in both sociological and hu- 
manistic faculties; and they are neither decisive nor 
constitutive of the nature of the intellectual dis- 
ciplines in which they are found. 


SOME PHILOSOPHICAL- 
ANTHROPOLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS 


The Self-Interpretation of Man: 
The Extension of the Tradition 
of Self-Interpretation 


Sociological analysis is a continuation in a con- 
temporary idiom of the great efforts of the human 
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mind to render judgment on man’s vicissitudes on 
earth. It springs from an aspiration ultimately as 
profound as, if less far-reaching than, theology. 
Agnostic in a theological sense, it is more modest 
in its intention than that grandiose fusion of 
eschatology and the diagnosis of contemporaneity 
that has come down to us under the name of phi- 
Josophy of history. It does not aspire to go beyond 
the boundaries of historical time. On the other side, 
sociological theory would be unfaithful to its 
traditions, its tasks, and possibilities if it were to 
confine itself to the diagnosis of the contemporary 
situation. Sociology and the diagnosis of our time 
are, when they are decently conducted, very inti- 
mate with each other. They are not identical. 
Sociology is much the larger, because it attempts 
to transcend the role of laudator temporis acti that 
tradition has rendered an almost inevitable stand- 
point for the analysis of the present. Sociology 
has suffered from the conceptual limitations aris- 
ing from preoccupation with its own society and its 
own epoch. Despite this temporal and territorial 
particularism, its aspirations are, however, always 
broader. “Ethnocentrism” is a pejorative among 
sociologists; to be “culture-bound” is to be in- 
ferior. The dominant sociological theory of the 
present century has sought to transcend the local 
and periodic and to enter into a more trans-histori- 
cal stratum of being. 

Is this not what the moral philosophers have 
sought to do? Is the oracular “know thyself” a 
recommendation to understand one’s self as a par- 
ticular bundle of motives and powers, alive in a 
Greek polis; or did it command those who read it to 
understand themselves as men? Cicero’s reflections 
on friendship might weil have been insufficiently 
catholic and too much preoccupied with the claims 
and weaknesses of friendship in Rome when the 
dangers of life in the dying Republic placed such 
strains on loyalty and affection. It was not, however, 
his intention to speak only of his age and country; 
he sought to speak of man, and if he failed, it was 
more a result of the narrowness of his knowledge 
than of the narrowness of his intention. 

The situation of sociology is similar in many 
respects. Even the sociological theory that would 
confine itself to middle principles is aware of the 
possibility of more general principles, less restricted 
in the historical and territorial range of their 
validity. It recommends middle principles be- 
cause it does not yet feel itself ready to ascend to 
the loftier heights of a translocal, transperiodic 
generality. This more self-limiting theory, like the 
more abstract general theory, appreciates the as- 
piration of sociology to attain a coherent view of 
man’s nature, of the meaning of the society given 
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by man’s nature and the exigencies of coexistence, 
and of the transformations these can undergo within 
the scepe of limited potentialities so far known in 
the course of evolution and history. 

Sociology is a continuation and elaboration of 
the permanent and necessary effort of man to 
understand himself and his species. It goes beyond 
the classical moralists, by directing the exertion of 
self-interpretation to the trans-individual, trans- 
historical network as well as to the earlier task of 
individual self-interpretation. 

Sociology is an address to the task of under- 
standing of man as a collective entity—of man’s 
capacities that make him into a political animal, 
and of the network of human actions and creations 
linking the present and the past and the spatially 
dispersed into a reality as real as concrete individual 
biological existence. Sociology attempts to cast the 
results and procedures of this collective self-in- 
terpretation into the form of science. In so far as it 
is a science—which at present is not very much— 
it differs from the sciences of the external world 
and large parts of the biological sciences, not just 
in the sense that its subject matter is different and 
human, but also in the sense that it has taken 
upon itself a task different from the natural sciences 
of physics, chemistry, and even biology. It is part 
of the vast, unorganized collective effort of the 
human mind to understand itself as a collectivity. 
To understand itself, it needs to know the tempta- 
tions to which it yields, the resistances it can erect 
against temptation, the sources of its weaknesses 
and strengths, of its impulses and its disciplines. 
These are the good reasons for being as scientific as 
possible. 

Sociological self-understanding—which is an 
elaboration of old traditions that are not accidents 
in the life of our species—does not stand in a con- 
tinuous line of the tradition from classical ethical 
philosophy, through Renaissance humanism and 
the French moralists from Montaigne to Tocque- 
ville. It is inspired by these, but its sources are 
more heterogeneous. It has, for example, received 
a powerful impetus from Darwinism, and it will 
in the future derive much from neurology and the 
theory of servomechanisms. Nonetheless, the very 
constitution of the impulse that generates socio- 
logical exertion compels adherencesto the basic 
task of self-understanding of man as an organism 
with moral and rational propensities. 

Sociology enters the endless stream of man’s ef- 
fort to assess himself at a point where the stream 
has broadened and somewhat changed its course. 
Sociology, traditionally, is agnostic; and it proceeds, 
even at its best, muted on the religious side. By 
virtue of this noncommittal attitude on the reality of 
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a relationship between divinity and man, it refuses 
certain traditional currents in the self-understand- 
ing of man. Except for this refusal, however, it has 
absorbed the main substance of traditional self- 
interpretation, adding to it the knowledge of the 
animal in man. It has immensely enriched and 
complicated the inheritance through its openness to 
the Darwinian increment and by its assimilation of 
the general lines of psychoanalytical interpretation 
—itself a fusion of the classical and the Darwinian 
traditions. 

Through its receptivity to the Hegelian variant 
of idealism, it has widened its range tremendously. 
This is what has made the self-interpretation of man 
sociological. The traditional self-interpretation of 
man saw man as an instance of a category, but not 
as a knot in a network. To the extent that it saw man 
as a member of a collectivity, it saw him as a bene- 
ficiary of the advantages and a victim of the dis- 
advantages of that membership. Society did not 
quite come into the picture of the objects of self- 
interpretation. Sociology has partially closed the 
gap left by Aristotle between the Ethics and the 
Politics. It was only natural that it should do so, be- 
cause, in the age in which it has flourished, the con- 
sensual capacities of man have grown proportion- 
ately with his individuality. With this growth, the 
problems of self-interpretation have been compli- 
cated and deepened. 

The strivings and writhings of collective hu- 
manity; the accumulation, transmission, assimi- 
lation, and transformation of the fruits and by- 
products of these movements, transcending 
generations and localities; and the precipitation of 
multitudinous individual actions into determinate 
social systems—these have become integral to our 
conception of man. Man is not simply an organism 
bounded by an epidermis. He is not just an intel- 
ligence and a moral capacity formed into an indi- 
viduality. He is also an essence beyond the 
boundaries of skin and person; he is a system of 
such organisms over space and through time. He has 
a memory, and he has the capacity to incorporate 
the images of others into an opened self. These form 
an entity with an extension beyond the individual 
life-span and beyond the experiences of particular 
individuals. Its observations, concrete and par- 
ticular, abstract and general, on man in this broader 
view, are what sociology adds to the traditional 
self-interpretation of man. 


The Self-Interpretation of Man: Self-Control 
and Technological Sociology 


Sociology is not simply the traditional self- 
interpretation of man, broadened by modern sensi- 
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bility. It also shares in the modern scientific move- 
ment, and it attempts to act accordingly. 

Disciplined, detached observation, emancipation 
from prejudice, the intellectual control of arbitrari- 
ness in judgment, the desire for a generalized 
picture of the world, the postulate of regularity in 
the sequence of events—these are all parts of the 
constitution of the scientific community; and, by 
virtue of acceptance of these rules, sociology be- 
comes one of the dominions of the community. But 
the scientific community is a federal system. Not 
all the intellectual dominions need adhere rigorously 
or absolutely to the same rules. They can vary their 
conduct within the framework of the constitution 
of the community, according to their own traditions 
and the tasks that these traditions set. 

There is one feature of the more specialized 
constitutions of some of the other dominions that 
sociology cannot share, although within it there are 
parties contending that it is the right policy. This is 
the technological aspiration that would put sociol- 
ogy to use in the way in which the knowledge of 
genetics is put to use in animal and plant breeding, 
or chemical knowledge, in industry, or physiology 
and pharmacology, in the practice of the profession 
of medicine. The Comtian maxim, Savoir pour 
prévoir pour pouvoir, drew its inspiration from a 
tradition at least as old as Francis Bacon; and it 
did not run into the ground with Auguste Comte. 
It has continued to be part of the platform of 
sociology ever since—even though, for the most 
part, there is precious little prediction and even less 
provision. Sociology has not succeeded in becoming 
a technological discipline. This is not just because 
it has not yet advanced sufficiently in a scientific 
sense—although that is a factor—but because, in 
its essential character, sociology cannot ever be- 
come a science like the sciences of the world 
external to man, or like the sciences that deal with 
man’s physical or biological organism. The tra- 
dition in which it is working, the very nature of 
the enterprise, and the sociological outlook that is 
emerging in the course of the theoretical elabora- 
tion of this theory, are all ill adapted to the techno- 
logical application of sociology. To be technological 
means to be manipulative; it means treating the 
events to be controlled as having no affinity with 
the manipulator, as being incapable of exercising 
rational judgment or of possessing or discrimi- 
nating valid empirical knowledge. 

Concrete empirical research of a descriptive sort 
can, of course, serve to make more exact and differ- 
entiated the knowledge with which those who exer- 
cise authority confront their tasks of decision and 
management. At this level, the problem of manip- 
ulation does not yet exist—or at least the potential 
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contribution of sociology to a more effective 
manipulation is not yet visible. When sociology 
ascends from concrete description to a more general 
theory, the conception of human action that is 
either suppressed or peripheral in descriptive por- 
trayal moves much more into the foreground. To 
be technological entails the acceptance of a mech- 
anistic, conventionally behavioristic conception of 
man as incapable of valid reasoning, of choice 
guided by standards, responding to persuasion that 
is more than instigation in a simple stimulus- 
response model. Sociological theory cannot make 
any serious progress in this direction; although it 
has gained much from the past assimilation of con- 
siderable features of the behavioristic tradition and 
will gain from the assimilation of the knowledge 
of thought processes from research on computers, 
it is most unlikely to be forced to renounce its 
central conception of action in favor of a more 
mechanistic model—that is, one that does not allow 
for intellectual, moral, and aesthetic creativity. Not 
only the great intellectual traditions that have gone 
into the formation of sociology, but also the im- 
manent necessities of present-day sociological re- 
search, the sheer need to do justice to the subject 
matter, require a movement toward one or another 
form of the theory of action. Any particular form 
of this theory will certainly undergo continuous 
revision, and bit by bit the whole thing as it now 
stands will be modified. The general conception of 
man that underlies it will, however, remain. 

Now, this theory is a self-interpretation in the 
sense that it includes the act of theory-construction 
itself as part of its data. Its categories for describing 
man’s nature must include the capacity for the 
construction of a theory about man and society. 
This itself is an acknowledgment of the continuity 
between the theorist and the subject matter of the 
theory. It is a construction that acknowledges in 
rational self-consciousness, the rational powers of 
man (even if it does not accord them a monopoly 
or disregard their limitations). It acknowledges 
man’s need for a cognitive order in the universe 
that is more than an instrument of biological adap- 
tation. The theory of action sees itself as part of 
what it is trying to understand. Thus, sociological 
theory is not just a theory like any other theory; 
it is a social relationship between the theorist and 
the subject matter of his theory. It is a relationship 
formed by the sense of affinity. 

The sociological theory that grows from the 
theory of action is simply a more forward part of 
a widespread consensual collectivity. Its cognitive 
elaboration is certainly richer and profounder than 
the consensual sensibility of the ordinary intelligent, 
educated person; its scope is broader; it is more 


articulate. But it is a development from the same 
matrix and, in its elaboration, it does not renounce 
its Origins. 

The sociological theory that is self-interpretive 
has its correlate in the practice of collective self- 
control. The technological counterpart of socio- 
logical theory is not the manipulation of others, but 
the illumination and discipline of the self—indi- 
vidual and collective. Of course, it is impossible to 
commend or practice manipulation while asserting 
adherence to the theory of action. It is even possible 
to point to parts of the theory of action that can 
be interpreted to fit the scheme that underlies the 
manipulative relationship, for example, the par- 
adigm of interaction that asserts the dependence of 
response on anticipated reward. It does violence to 
the theory as a whole to take the paradigm out of its 
context of the patterns of choice and the categories 
of orientation. In any case, it most assuredly does 
not commit those who espouse it to a manipulative 
relationship with the subjects of the theory—as 
does the conventional behavioristic theory. 

Manipulation entails the perception of the object 
of the manipulation as a discrete entity having no 
social relationship with the manipulator except with 
regard to the manipulative actions themselves. It 
excludes the object’s perception of the manipulating 
person, and it thus denies the mutuality inherent in 
the theory of action. This does not mean that manip- 
ulative actions are not intelligible to the theory of 
action—they are. What it does mean is that manip- 
ulative actions involve the suppression of certain of 
the features of the relationship between manipulator 
and manipulated that are fundamental to the theory 
of action, namely, the identities of theorist and the 
subject of the theory. 

Nonetheless, the sociological theory of action is 
not a purely cognitive product with no bearing on 
action. It can and does affect action; but it does so 
through a process of illumination that modifies the 
disposition of the actor who shares it. Its efficacy 
necessitates the sharing of its insights with those 
whom it would affect. The understanding of the 
social system that it conveys, heightening, as it 
does, the awareness of the unity that binds (as well 
as the discreteness that separates!), will, when it is 
“applied,” work through collective self-transfor- 
mations. Collective self-transformatiens are those 
which are decided upon consensually, by tacit 
understanding, and by deliberation, and in which 
the adaptations of the actions of individual to 
individual are made within the context of a per- 
ceived affinity. 

It is unlikely that, in the foreseeable future, man- 
kind will dispense entirely with coercion in the 
internal life of its societies; it is also unlikely that 
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deception or manipulation will disappear in the 
relationships of adults. Indeed, the latter are ren- 
dered more probable because modern knowledge 
of pharmacology and communication make them 
more easily feasible. It is imperative intellectually 
for the theory of action to comprehend these decep- 
tive and manipulative actions and to find a place 
for them in its schema of action. The theory of 
action, however, even though it finds a place for 
these elements in its analytical scheme, does not 
itself—either in its underlying disposition, or as a 
comprehensive theory—provide the legitimation or 
the motivation for them. The scientific rationale of 
manipulative actions can derive only from distorted 
or, rather, partial “application” of the sociological 
theory of action. 

The sociological theory of action—both on the 
level of relatively concrete middle principles and 
on that of more abstract analysis—is not a discipline 
capable of technological application; nor is it 
capable of becoming a technological science. It is 
not a discipline the propositions of which, if they 
are articulated, may be simply reformulated from: 
“If, under conditions A; B, and C, D changes into 
D,, then E will change into E,” to the form: “If A, 
B, and C exist, and we wish to produce E, from E, 
then we must change D into D,.” Technological 
propositions in this latter form assume that we 
and D belong to different classes of events. Sociol- 
ogy based on the theory of action asserts, on the 
contrary, that the relationships between ourselves 
and D are as much of the same class as the relation- 
ships among A, B, C, D, E, and so on. The relation- 
ship between D and ourselves must, therefore, be, 
in at least some measure, a consensual relationship. 
It can also contain coercive or manipulative ele- 
ments as well, although probably not to the exclu- 
sion of the consensual element. In any case, a large 
part of the relationship we undertake for the trans- 
formation of our collective situation will be one in 
which the consensual element will be very weighty. 

The assertion of the nontechnological character 
of sociological knowledge infused with the outlook 
of the theory of action does not imply that such 
knowledge is incapable of contributing to the im- 
provement of man’s condition and a greater efficacy 
in the management of man’s practical affairs. The 
positivistic and the instrumentalist-pragmatist tra- 
ditions that have guided the opinion of sociologists 
have made it appear as if a technological application 
of sociology, like the technological applications of 
the physical and biological sciences, is indispensable 
to its contribution to the welfare of human beings.°® 


5. Even among those who started from this standpoint, 
an originally manipulative instrumentalist viewpoint has 
been forced more and more, by cognitive as well as by moral 
imperatives, toward a more consensual practice—if not 


This view is probably not wholly incorrect: there 
are undoubtedly human situations that can be 
ameliorated only by manipulation, or coped with 
only by coercion; and the scientific improvement 
of sociology might well make these actions more 
efficacious. The technological application of sociol- 
ogy, quite apart from its distortion and partiality, 
can hardly claim to be fitting for a democratic lib- 
eral society that respects the dignity of individual 
existence. Sociology would be a moral monstrosity 
if, after its decent and even noble childhood, it 
were in its maturity to develop into a tool for 
technocrats to rule the human race—presumably 
for its benefit. 

The danger is not great. For one thing, socio- 
logical knowledge at present is not in such a con- 
dition that it could be technologically applied. More 
important is the fact that the substance of the 
emerging sociological outlook is hostile to the tech- 
nological orientation, and the variables with which 
it concerns itself are resistant to manipulation. Its 
benefits, in addition to the dignity inherent in any 
cognitive achievement, will come through the en- 
lightenment of opinion, in the furtherance of col- 
lective self-knowledge and the self-transformation 
which that better understanding of one’s self can 
produce. 


Sociology and the Critique of Society 


Sociology is not a normative science according 
to the sensible but simplistic view that distinguishes 
between “norm” and “fact.” It has, however, the 
greatest ethical—and therewith political—implica- 
tions, by virtue of its construction of the elements 
of human action. Man’s existence as a moral and 
rational being is a fact of a different order from his 
existence as a biological entity. Our perception of 
these properties in him is possible only through 
organs involving our own moral and rational 
powers. These qualities that we perceive in man 
call to the like qualities in ourselves and demand 
the recognition of an affinity that has ethical and 
political implications. Sociology also possesses 
ethical and political dispositions, by virtue of its 
ancestral traditions. 

It is the fruition of some of the traditions of 
sociological theory, in their confluence with the 
growing humanity of this still so distressing age, 
that leads toward the attenuation of the alienation 
that has long been characteristic of sociology. 

The traditions from which the theory of action 


toward a more self-aware acknowledgment of the theoretical 
implications of this practice. I refer here to the sociological 
theory and practice that derive from the work of Kurt 


Lewin. 
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springs are not all equally oriented toward the more 
consensual position of contemporary theory. The 
powerful impulsion given by Hobbes and the 
utilitarianism that came from it contained an aliena- 
tive tendency, which the moderate political views of 
its nineteenth-century proponents did not eradicate. 
Nor did Durkheim fully overcome such elements in 
his inheritance from St. Simon and Comte. For 
many years, sociology was viewed by its adherents 
as something outside the existing social order and 
as necessarily at odds with it. Sociology conceived 
of itself as a necessarily dissensual factor in society; 
its observations emphasized the dissensual proc- 
esses, toward which it took a tone of severe dis- 
approval. 

It is still a proud boast of some sociologists that 
sociology is an “oppositional” science. Some of 
those who take pride in the oppositional character 
of sociology are former or quasi-Marxists—who, 
without giving their allegiance to Marxism, wish 
nonetheless to retain its original disposition. 

It is, however, not only the Marxian influence in 
sociological analysis that has sustained this alienated 
standpoint. It came into sociology much earlier 
than the first contacts of sociology with Marxism. 
Marxism and late nineteenth-century German so- 
ciology both drank from the wells of inspiration 
provided by German Romanticism and by the 
radical Hegelian version of alienation. Rationalism 
and scientism, from Bacon to Descartes, although 
not producing a substantive influence on sociology, 
helped to create the still prevailing culture of 
sociology. 

The original association of sociological research 
with poverty and the miseries of the poor left a 
precipitate that has lasted long after these subjects 
have ceased to preoccupy sociologists. After first 
focusing attention on the miserable, the homeless, 
the parentless, the insulted, and the injured, sociolo- 
gists later generalized this particular condition into 
one which was put forward as representative of all 
of modern society. While the subject matter of so- 
ciology was extended and even shifted from the 
poor into the other sections of society, and to prob- 
lems other than the description of poverty and its 
attendant troubles, the original conception re- 
mained more or less intact. The great efflorescence 
of empirical inquiry took place in America in the 
1930’s, during the Great Depression and at the time 
of the awakening interest, among American sociol- 
ogists, in Marxism, psychoanalysis, and German 
sociology. Very few of the investigators of that 
period underwent all these influences simulta- 
neously, and not many bore them directly; but they 
permeated the intellectual atmosphere and could 
not be avoided. They increased the sophistication of 


American social science; but they also raised to a 
more abstract level the orientation that had, at least 
in urban sociological studies, already been very 
much alive, albeit in a more callow form. The great 
efflorescence of empirical inquiry in the second half 
of the 1930’s—in industrial sociology, in the study 
of race relations, in the interest in mass communica- 
tions, and in the introduction of psychoanalytic 
conceptions—differentiated but did not otherwise 
change the basic attitude toward contemporary 
society. 

The movement toward theory that accompanied 
this lively activity in empirical research had no 
difficulty in giving a more elaborate expression to 
this “oppositional” science. The theory that came 
forth has been largely constituted by “middle 
principles.” It has not aspired to reach the level of 
abstraction and scope of the sociological theory of 
action, and for this reason the fundamental diver- 
gences of the two orientations in sociology have 
not come to a full confrontation. 

The numerous investigations into industrial so- 
ciology, mass communications, criminality and 
delinquency, educational institutions, elites, urban 
communities, adolescents, and the aged, are con- 
ducted in a radically iconoclastic mood. This 
iconoclasm is not merely the realistic dissipation of 
erroneous views; it is almost always directed against 
authority. There is often an overtone to the effect 
that those in authority have acted wrongly, out of 
incompetence, blindness, or disregard for the com- 
mon good. This is frequently not a result of a 
personal attitude; it is a product of the setting of 
the problem and of the establishment of a certain 
set of subject matters as the appropriate ones for 
investigation. The power of the tradition in which 
sociologists work dominates their own not es- 
pecially strong or clearly defined moral and intel- 
lectual impulsions. 

The result is an outlook that radically distrusts 
the inherited order of society. It is an outlook that 
has much to recommend it on the moral side and 
many intellectual achievements to its credit. It is 
nonetheless defective intellectually, and it will not 
sustain juxtaposition with experience or systematic 
theoretical reflection. Society is not just a “congeries 
of atomized individuals”; nor has bourgeois society 
“reduced the family relation to a méré money rela- 
tion.” Contemporary society does not consist of 
anonymous faces in the crowd; political life is not 
just a scene in which self-interested pressure groups 
determine every policy. Yet these are notions that 
many sociologists have believed until quite recently 
and many still believe. To the extent to which they 
have given up believing in them, they have done 
so out of submission to the pressure of a wider 
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experience and of the theory of action, which has 
undermined the extremer utilitarian and romantic 
assumptions of this alienated sociology. Much of 
the resistance against the theory of action comes 
from this obstinately alienated sociology, which 
contends that the theory of action purports to see 
consensus where there is only a concert of interests 
or an equilibrium of coercive powers. The socio- 
logical theory of action is, moreover, charged with 
an unjustifiable attachment to the status quo, and 
with a conservatism that denies the reality of revolu- 
tionary social change because it is ethically and 
politically unsympathetic with such change. 

The criticism, from the standpoint of the theory 
of action, of the alienated outlook of much of the 
sociological work of recent years does not rest on 
political grounds. The primary reason for criticizing 
the oppositional conception and outlook is that they 
provide a distorted picture of contemporary society 
and of society in general. They greatly overestimate 
the extent to which the Hobbesian state of nature 
prevails in society; they overestimate correspond- 
ingly the role of deception, manipulation, and 
coercion, and the degree of deliberate concerting 
of action by the elites against the rest of society. It 
is not that these observations are entirely without 
foundation; but they do not merit the preponder- 
ance that “oppositional science” accords to them. 

There is another reason for rejecting this stand- 
point. In so far as it is not entirely contemplative, 
it is manipulative because it does not accept the 
possibility of a consensual modification of conduct 
through self-control. It is not necessarily committed 
to a manipulative attitude by its analytical schema. 
That is too seldom sufficiently well worked out to 
impel commitment, and often its inclinations are 
in the direction of the theory of action. The manip- 
ulative orientation is a product of a political and 
ethical attitude that has little to do with the funda- 
mental sociological orientation. 

The argument for the alienated standpoint, aside 
from the allegation of the correctness of the results 
it produces, is twofold. First, it is alleged that it is 
the most fruitful point of departure for understand- 
ing a society; and second, it is alleged that the main 
and inescapable function of sociology is to be the 
critic of its society. The first argument need not 
detain us here. The second is more germane to our 
consideration of the calling of sociology. One may 
grant its correctness and yet deny that the critical 
attitude necessarily entails the kind of criticism that 
has implicitly and explicitly been associated with 
this standpoint in sociology during the past century. 

If the theory of action is capable of integration 
with certain ethical standpoints and not with others, 
then it stands to reason that it also affords a range 


of alternative points of view from which to criticize 
the performance of any particular society. If the 
sociological theory of action is an act of self- 
interpretation, it also carries with it the possibility of 
self-criticism, individual and collective. In neither 
case does it provide either the sole foundation of 
criticism or a single determinate standpoint. It 
simply leaves open the possibility. Indeed, if by 
“criticism” is meant rational criticism, which is 
intended to be effective through appeal to the 
cognitive and ratiocinative powers of those to whom 
it is addressed, it might be said that only a theory 
having much in common with the theory of action 
is in a position to criticize. Otherwise, criticism 
must take the form of manipulation, subversion, etc. 


A NOTE ON MARXISM, SOCIOLOGY, 
AND THE CRITIQUE OF SOCIETY 


The greatest popularity of sociology in Europe 
has fallen in the years since the Second World War, 
and it has coincided with the erosion of Marxism, 
as a result of the moral discredit of its association 
with tyranny and of its intellectual insufficiency in 
dealing with the history of the last thirty years. 
Lively young men and women who have been, or 
who would otherwise have been, drawn to Marxism 
have turned to sociology. The failure of Marxism to 
satisfy, and the readiness to replace it by sociology, 
testify to an aspiration to enter into serious contact 
with contemporary society, and to the capacity of 
sociology to provide a critical self-assessment of 
contemporary society. The appeal of Marxism and 
of a sociology inspired by it had lain in part in its 
critical attitude, and in part in its purely cognitive 
comprehension, in its scope and differentiatedness, 
in its grand scale. It facilitated the location of the 
self, in one’s own epoch and society, on the largest 
map available to the mind of its time. It provided 
a standard for criticizing that society and one’s own 
conduct in it. Sociology continues both these 
themes. It, after all, grew out of some of the same 
sources as Marxism; and it was, as a contemporary 
of Marxism, a competing response to the same 
yearning. Marxism has failed to hold the imagina- 
tion of morally sensitive and intelligent young 
people because its political implications became too 
rigid and simplistic, and because its present embodi- 
ment and its chief exponents were too obviously 
contradictory to its enduring critical dispositions. 

Sociology, both in its theory and in concrete 
analyses, possesses, in contrast with Marxism, a 
critical potentiality all the greater for the flexibility 
which its implicitness confers on it. It appeals more 
to the mind of the contemporary intellectual by 
the freedom of experience it permits; it allows a 
man to make his own personal contact with reality, 
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to test it by his own experience, and to criticize it 
in a way that does more justice, as he sees it, to that 
experience. This is especially true of concrete socio- 
logical research on particular topics. 

Can the same be said for sociological theory? 
Would a theory that is not just a theory of con- 
temporary Western society be equally attractive for 
those who wish to make contact with their society 
and to criticize it realistically? Sociological theory 
as it stands today is, to too large an extent, an 
abstraction of concepts formed in the historical 
context of the second half of the European nine- 
teenth century, and extended by the assimilation— 
in part—of the experience of the United States in 
the twentieth century. As such, it has the possibility, 
often realized, of illuminating major trends of con- 
temporary and recent society. It is a sort of short- 
hand description of the chief features of “modern 
society,” with occasional extensions to non-Western 
and nonmodern societies. It is the aim of general 
theory to become genuinely universal and trans- 
historical, and there is nothing in principle that 
would obstruct the attainment of this aim. If socio- 
logical theory attains a generality of scope and a dif- 
ferentiation that render it equally applicable to all 
societies of the past and present, will it still retain 
the potentiality of criticism and self-location that 
makes it so attractive today? 

With respect to the former, it might well be that 
the more genuinely general and abstract the prop- 
ositions of sociology become, the less they will 
contain of a genuinely critical response to any 
contemporary situation. Criticism that is not just a 
grim hopelessness about the condition of man is 
always particular and concrete. It is directed against 
particular persons, particular classes of persons, and 
particular institutions; it is about things that exist 
at present and that have a prospect of being made 
not to exist in the future. The terms for referring 
specifically to such conditions are rather concrete— 
in any case, more concrete than the abstract lan- 
guage that a well-founded sociology of universal 
scope would be likely to employ. The key words 
that are crucial in a critique of society have not 
only a relatively particular reference; they also have 
a tone that they share with current opinion and 
that they lose when they are replaced by terms of 
greater generality, of greater historical and terri- 
torial inclusiveness. 

These observations refer only to a general theory 
of sociological analysis. They do not apply to a 
theory of “middle principles.” The latter kind of 
theory will undoubtedly still exist even under con- 
ditions of a higher theoretical achievement. There 
is no necessary incompatibility between these two 
Kinds of theory, which will, in any case, as they 
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already do in their present very imperfect forms, 
overlap and intertwine with each other. 

The.“theories of the middle range” will be the 
vehicles of the critical outlook that is essential to 
sociology. In its function as a critique of any con- 
temporary society, Marxism will be replaced by 
middle principles and not by a general sociological 
theory. As the theories of “the middle range” be- 
come more general and abstract, the critical element 
will become more attenuated and more generalized. 
An element of ethical or moral orientation will 
always remain, by virtue of the fundamental cat- 
egories of intellectual orientation that are integral 
to sociology; but it will be in the same relation- 
ship to the concrete critical disposition as serious 
publicistic analysis bears to moral and _ political 
philosophy. 

What, then, of the value of sociology as self- 
interpretation, as “‘self-location,” which is so closely 
related to the critical function of sociological 
theory? A similar process will be at work. Socio- 
logical theory, as it becomes more abstract and 
general, will be more significant as the location of 
man in general. Its value in the location of particular 
and more concrete, historically sigular variants of 
the human possibility will diminish as it turns its 
attention toward the determinants of human pos- 
sibilities on a more universal scale. It will then pro- 
vide the instrument of self-location of the sort that 
“philosophical anthropology” presents, and more 
differentiatedly and less nebulously than that 
considerable intellectual achievement at present 
permits. 


D. Sociology, Tradition, Authority 


The critical potentiality of sociology in the face 
of tradition and authority comes from a more 
serious source than mere rebelliousness or anti- 
nomianism. The myth-making needs of man are too 
great, his excitation by authority is too pronounced, 
for him to be able to picture things as they appear 
to an observer disciplined by training and experi- 
ence to view certain major events sympathetically 
and yet without the passions they arouse in the 
untrained. Despite the countertendencies of philis- 
tinism, there are strong inclinations to transfigure, 
glorify, or denigrate. Some men muck of the time, 
many men some of the time, must be awestruck 
or sacrilegious. Those who have power over others 
are compelled to paint for themselves a picture of 
their constituents that is almost always at variance 
with the facts. Those who are subordinated to 
authority are under similar compulsions to distort 
and obscure, out of self-abasing submissiveness or 
resentment. There are naturally great variations in 
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the capacity of the agents and patients of authority 
to perceive truthfully the reality in which they live, 
just as all human beings, however disciplined, have 
difficulties in understanding themselves and others. 
The justification for sociology, when it is at its 
best, is that it aspires to assimilate and advance the 
best understanding that human beings can acquire 
in the course of their intelligent and sympathetic 
confrontation of life’s tasks. Whatever else sociol- 
ogy might be, it is the cultivation of detachment. A 
detachment that has no appreciation of attachments 
to sacred objects would be worse than useless for 
sociology; and sociology furthermore must work 
with categories that are just to these attachments. 
This empathic detachment is bound to keep sociol- 
ogy, however consensual it is fundamentally, in a 
less than perfect consensus with much of the human 
race. Sociology is forced by this detachment to have 
somewhat strained relations with the belief-ful 
sections of the race and with those who enjoy or 
who are sensitive to authority. 

It is not that sociology irritates by its detach- 
ment from what men think is sacred in the universe 
or in their own lives, but rather that its results 
must diverge cognitively from what many of the 
best intelligences and spirits among human beings 
can produce. It is the divergence from the estab- 
lished view of authority and tradition that generates 
a certain measure of isolation of sociology from the 
rest of the culture and the institutions that carry it. 
Some of this strain is at present historically acciden- 
tal. It is an inheritance of earlier strains between 
the traditions that have brought sociology to its 
present position and the beliefs against which the 
forerunners of sociology had at one time had to 
contend. Some of the present disposition against 
tradition and authority is a result of sociology’s 
historical share in a tradition of intellectual devel- 
opment much broader than sociology; another part 
is inherent in the sociological enterprise proper. 

It is certainly reasonable to expect the historically 
adventitious part of the strain to be eliminated or 
reduced over the next decades. It is of a piece with 
that phase and outlook of sociology that caused it 
to be designated as an “oppositional science.” As 
an orientation more sympathetic, or at least more 
open, to the constitution of society comes to the 
fore, this factor will diminish. It is legitimate, more- 
over, to expect the rhetoric and mood of sociology 
to become more compassionate and less impelled 
by the bitterness of a disappointed rationalism in 
its contemplation of the poor human race. This too 
will aid in the diminution of the extraneous sources 
of strain. 

Can sociology ever cease to be an implicit 
criticism of traditional beliefs and authorities? Can 
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it ever give up its implicit critique of the vanity of 
princes and the magic of priests? The answer to 
these questions can be put in a single and extreme 
form: if ever the time should come when the results 
of sociological analysis will be identical—for what- 
ever cause—with what is believed by adult human 
beings in that society in which sociology so pros- 
pers, then sociology will no longer maintain the 
distance or imply at least some measure of distrust 
toward beliefs and institutions that most people 
share and on behalf of which authorities speak. 
This condition is unlikely ever to occur, because 
of both the nature of men and the nature of any 
concentrated intellectual activity. The sociological 
enterprise would make no sense whatever if sociol- 
ogy could not in some way transcend the knowledge 
that the widest human experience and the most 
discriminating sifting of tradition render available. 
Even now, when sociology is still a rather feeble 
subject, filled with prejudices and vague notions, it 
competes at its peaks quite impressively with the 
best that the sober judgment and mature wisdom of 
the age can bring forth. There is no ground to 
think that it cannot, from the nature of things, do 
better in the future. Even if ordinary human under- 
standing improves—which is by no means a hope- 
less prospect—sociological analysis, as its better 
traditions become consolidated and as it attracts 
better minds to their cultivation, is likely to improve 
disproportionately. 

As long as this gap exists, then, the observations, 
insights, and generalizations of sociology will 
inevitably assert that things are not what they seem. 
They will impugn the grounds human beings adduce 
to justify their conduct. They will disclose an image 
of the world different in some important respects 
from what the ordinary, and even the very intelli- 
gent, unsociological man sees. Some of these dis- 
enchanting insights will be absorbed by many 
people, and the gap will be narrowed thereby. 

A gap will remain, however. If one thinks, as I 
do, that authority—exercising it, submitting to it, 
or being fascinated by it—is one of the most mind- 
disturbing things in all human experience; if one 
thinks that authority upsets the mind, affects one’s 
inmost image of one’s self, of man, and of the 
world; then the very difference between the states 
of mind induced by attachment to or repulsion from 
authority and the detached and dispassionate states 
of mind induced by the exercise of sociological 
analysis means that different images of man, the 
world, and the authoritative self will almost in- 
evitably persist. 

Sociology can and almost certainly will divest 
itself of the quasi-Marxist, populistic, rationalistic, 
anti-authoritarianism and the blindness to the na- 
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ture and working of tradition that it has inherited. 
It will, on the whole, gain considerably thereby. It 
will in that event also find the idiom, just as it has 
already found the analytical categories, that can 
give expression to a closer sense of affinity with 
those who exercise authority or generally receive 
traditional beliefs. Fundamentally, however, the 
problem confronting sociology here is the problem 
of its relationship to religion, since authority and 
tradition are at bottom, although not entirely, re- 
ligious phenomena. They are religious phenomena 
in the sense that they claim validity through the 
embodiment of, or through contact with, some- 
thing ultimately, irreducibly, and transcendently 
important. They contain the vital and touch on the 
source of the vital. There is much more to authority 
and tradition than this religious element—expe- 
diency, convenience, pig-headed complacency, vain 
self-esteem—but neither would be the profound 
force in the world that it has been and continues to 
be if it were not affected with this sense of the 
ultimately vital. The cleavage between sociological 
analysis and the religious belief, whether it be 
theological, political, or traditional, seems un- 
bridgeable—and it might well remain a permanent 
ap. 
: Smetana analysis still has forward steps to 
make in the appreciation of religious phenomena 
and the diversity of their manifestations. Sociolo- 
gists can become much more religiously musical 
than they have ever been, except for Max Weber. 
Sociologists might even become genuinely religious 
persons. Sociological analysis, as long as it remains 
within the most general outlines of its present 
fundamental framework, excludes the reality of 
miracles and revelations. It has no place at present 
for divine intervention in the affairs of man. These 
are hypotheses with which it can at present dispense. 
This refusal, which is seldom avowed because it is 
so much taken for granted, is the barrier between 
sociological analysis and the religious interpretation 
of events. Sociological analysis can make peace with 
rational natural law or with the natural law based 
on the theory of moral sentiments, but it cannot 
make a home with natural law based on a religion 
of revelation. It need not war with it, it need not 
carry on polemics, it need not regard it as its task 
to make men acknowledge the illusory nature of 
religious beliefs, It can coexist with a religion based 
on revelation, but there will always be a gap be- 
tween them; and for genuinely religious persons, 
and not just stick-in-the-mud religious philistines, 
there must be some awareness of the sociological 
denial of the final claims of religion in general or of 
any of the great world religions of revelation. 
The same obtains for the relations between socio- 
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logical analysis and the outlook of the politician at 
the pinnacle of authority or of the revolutionary 
outsider preoccupied with the subversion of the 
prevailing system of authority and with his own 
accession to its seat. The experience of such per- 
ceptions partakes of the nature of religious experi- 
ence. It is a contact with the weightiest determinants 
of man’s life. It is a confrontation reaching toward 
the order that intrigues and excites. Although the 
idiom in which modern politicians and revolution- 
aries speak is not the cognitive idiom of religion— 
and this makes it appear easier to bridge the gap— 
the experience is of the same family as the religious 
experience. It makes claims, and estimates the na- 
ture and value of self and others, similar to the 
claims and estimates of religious experience. Socio- 
logical analysis can try to penetrate these states of 
mind by empathy, but it cannot easily accredit them 
according to their own standards. Sociology is 
agnostic vis-a-vis the order of being with which 
religions, authorities, and traditions purport to be in 
contact. The ultimate grounds of their validity are 
events that do not have the same reality to sociology 
as they have for those who espouse them. Their 
cognitive claims go beyond what sociology can ac- 
knowledge, however sympathetic it wishes to be. 

These, then, are the outer limits of the extent to 
which sociological theory can become incorporated 
into society or can take an affirmative position with 
respect to traditional beliefs and authorities. The 
development of sociological theory will only make 
this fundamental difference more explicit, in a way 
in which particular empirical inquiries need not do. 
Theories of the middle range, because they avoid 
fundamentals, can enter into a more harmonious 
relationship with the thoughts of those who accept 
traditional beliefs or who exercise or seek to exer- 
cise authority. When, however, sociology ascends, 
even in a much more religious cultural climate, 
to a higher level of abstraction and thus touches 
more openly on the more fundamental features of 
man’s existence, the persistent potentiality of the 
sociological criticism of tradition and authority will 
still lie open to the compassionate, dispassionate 
mind. 


Past and Present 
“4% 
THE SENSE OF THE PAST . 

The interest in the past is not merely the product 
of contact between man’s cognitive powers and the 
“stock” of events that are available to the play of 
those powers and that happen to have occurred in 
the past. It is the expression of a need to be in 
contact with the past, to feel continuous with it, 
to be in its presence. The need is a part of the need 
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for the cognitive map that “locates” the self in the 
universe. It is more than that. It is the sense that 
the existing self is only a fragment or stage in a 
larger being, which might be familial, ethnic, 
national, or human. This larger being has a past 
that is as much a part of it as anything contem- 
porary. Many human beings believe that in the 
past resides a value that is not exhausted by the 
virtue of having been the parent of the present. Of 
course, historians study the past to understand why 
the present is as it is, but they also study it, and 
many are fascinated by the results of their studies 
because for them the past has a value of its own. 
Of course, many professional historians do not 
have this sense, any more than newspaper vendors 
have the great journalist’s eagerness to be in the 
center of important events, or than many profes- 
sional sociologists possess a consensual disposition, 
or than clergymen have a vivid sense of the divinely 
numinous. The writing of history has, however, 
been sustained by the great historians who do, and 
by the readers of their works who, in varying de- 
grees, act under the same fascination. Even the 
least traditional societies possess, very unevenly 
distributed within the population, some attachment 
to the past, and the belief that vital matters, of 
great concern to the present, occurred there. 

On the whole, it may be said that neither concrete 
empirical sociology nor theoretical sociology has 
been especially well endowed with a “sense of the 
past.” Neither in the mental constitution of sociolo- 
gists nor in their assessment of the societies they 
have studied have the power and fascination of the 
past been prominent. The predominant conception 
of modern society as cut loose from tradition gives 
adequate evidence of this deficient appreciation of 
pastness. A very extraordinary feature of almost 
all of contemporary sociological literature is the 
pervasive absence of any analysis of the nature and 
mechanisms of tradition. This omission only con- 
firms the insensateness of sociologists to the sig- 
nificance of the past to other human beings, and 
their own deficient sense of the past. 

The “oppositional” traditions of sociology, its 
friendliness toward the scientific spirit, its associa- 
tion with progressivistic ideas, are closely associated 
with this blindness to tradition. Exposure to the 
influence of Romanticism encouraged the devalua- 
tion of modern society; it led to an idealization of 
“traditional” societies. Nonetheless, even this did 
not promote an analysis of traditional attachments, 
perhaps because the animus was directed against 
the modern society, and traditionality was only a 
stick with which to beat the modern dog. The 
fundamental distinction between Gemeinschaft and 
Gesellschaft, which still underlies so much of 
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sociological analysis, called for a more direct con- 
sideration of the nature of tradition and the mecha- 
nisms of its transmission and reception. It 
never became more than a residual category em- 
ployed for purposes of delineating a problematical 
picture of modern society. 

It is not so difficult to understand why American, 
French, and British sociology managed to avoid the 
issue. Their empiricism, their rationalism, and 
their commitment to enlightened improvement help 
to account for their failure. It is more difficult to 
understand the failure of German sociology to do 
more than it did. The profound influence of Ro- 
manticism on German intellectual life, and the 
predominance of historical scholarship in the circles 
in which the fledgling sociology moved, should have 
been conducive to a greater appreciation of tradi- 
tion and the traditional disposition. Even Max 
Weber’s grandiose analysis of traditional authority 
leaves the question little advanced beyond where he 
found it, at least as far as fundamentals are con- 
cerned. 

Will the prospective development of sociological 
theory overcome this deficiency? As long as the 
theory of middle principles preponderates, and as 
long as the preponderant concern of that theory is 
modern or contemporary Western—and, above all, 
contemporary American—society, then this lack is 
not very likely to be made good. The traditional 
sense is not tangible enough in these situations to 
impose itself on the techniques of inquiry now in 
use, and the theory in question will operate only in 
a matrix of concrete observation. 

As the theory of middle principles moves beyond 
Western societies into the African and Asian cul- 
tures, which are more overt in their attachment to 
the past and in their acknowledgment of the 
validity of sheer pastness, then some improvement 
might be expected. As long, however, as the focus 
is on the process of modernization—as it is likely 
to be—then the decay of tradition, rather than its 
maintenance and reproduction, will be accorded 
primacy. Mankind’s attachment to the past will 
thus continue unstudied. 

The root of the deficiency goes very deep 
into the constitution of contemporary sociology. It 
is impossible that it will yield readily. Sociological 
propositions are largely synchronic. Where they are 
not, it is by virtue of the interest in personality 
structure (mainly of Freudian inspiration); and 
they therefore extend themselves at most to a two- 
generational relationship occurring within the life- 
time of a single generation. Those who find the 
situation intellectually unsatisfactory take refuge in 
more uncritical historicism, adducing “history” as 
a residual explanatory factor. 
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Pastness as the property of an object, of an indi- 
vidual action, of a symbol, or of a collectivity, has 
not yet been accorded a place in sociological theory. 
It need not remain so; and the correction of the 
foundations of the theory of action in a way that 
would do it justice should not be a hard task. The 
adaptation of the larger theory will be harder. Like 
much in the general theory, it will depend as much 
on a matrix of sensibility as on the deductive 
powers. 

The study of history is not the therapy that 
sociology needs, although it is an important part of 
the cure. It is not facts about the past that sociology 
needs, but a better sense of the past and a better 
sympathy with the sense of the past as it occurs in 
daily life and on exalted occasions. In the century- 
long querelle des anciens et modernes, there is so 
much that was right and humane on the modern 
side that one is reluctant to criticize its results. But 
one of these results is an allegedly unbridgable gap 
between the old and the modern. This has produced 
the disjunction between the archaic and the modern 
that has coincided with the equally deep disjunc- 
tion between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, which 
came from a very different source. The outcome is 
a distortion of the nature of the past and of the 
present. 

This brings us once more to the phenomena of 
primordiality and sacredness. Sociology will not 
come to grips with man’s attachment to the past, 
and therewith of one of the most massive deter- 
minants of the continuity and stability of any order 
of society, until it has acquired a better, more 
empathic relationship with the phenomena of age, 
kinship, and religion. This is where the inherited 
conception of modern society has had disastrous 
results. The notion of a society that is disjunctive 
with past human experience—of an individuated 
society, in which the family has shrunk down to its 
nuclear minimum and in which “secularism” is 
universal and all pervasive—is an exaggeration of 
certain tendencies in modern society. But, as a set 
of middle principles for the interpretation of so- 
ciety, it reveals the best arguments against the 
claims of those who place the theory of middle prin- 
ciples so high on the present-day agenda of soci- 
ology. As long as these middle principles confine 
thought to their own explicit framework, sociologi- 
cal analysis will be able to avoid the recognition 
of the improbable character of its description of 
modern society. The growth of a general socio- 
logical theory will make sociologists more aware 
that, human beings being what they are, the his- 
toricism inherent in a doctrine of self-sufficient 
middle principles exaggerates and absolutizes cer- 
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tain tendencies in modern Western society that can 
never be completely fulfilled. 

The myth-building generated by attachment to 
the past, the cosmological constructions that arise 
from the need to locate and objectivize the sacred, 
the morally irrational and repulsive emanations that 
come from attachment to the primordial proper- 
ties of objects—these are all contrary to the ag- 
nostic, individualistic, liberal, and humane postu- 
lates of sociology. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
for an educated sociologist to share completely 
these images and attachments. They are contrary 
to his best traditions. He must, however, come 
closer to them than he has hitherto. He must come 
at least close enough to discern and appreciate their 
effectiveness in the lives of those who regard them 
as real. 

To recognize the mythogenic propensities of man 
without believing in the literal, cognitive truthful- 
ness of the imagery of the myths; to appreciate 
man’s propensity to attach himself transfiguringly 
to the past of his collectivity, without sharing that 
attachment; to prize the achievement and cultiva- 
tion of moral, intellectual, and aesthetic individu- 
ality, while understanding how rare it is in human 
history—these and similarly demanding tasks lie 
as great burdens on the sociologists of the present 
day and the future. A complete consensus with 
those we study would bring with it the cessation of 
our sociological activity; inadequate consensus will 
condemn that activity to intellectual insignificance. 
The general sociological theory now taking form 
makes possible a greater approximation to this 
optimal consensus of student and studied. Before 
it can do so, however, it will require reformulation, 
and that will require a concurrent enrichment of 
sensibility. 


SOCIOLOGY AND CONTEMPORANEITY 


The past lives in us, but we live in the present. 
The present is experience. It is the moment of 
sensation—all else is memory or anticipation. In a 
culture in which experience and sensation are 
prized, contemporaneity is also prized. Contempo- 
raneity acquires a value of its own, independently, 
but derivatively, of sensation and experience. Being 
up to date in knowledge, in association, not losing 
contact with oncoming generations that have been 
born later than one’s own, the sensations, of the 
extended self—these are valuable in themselves. 

Man’s need for conviviality is not just a need for 
co-operation or protection; it is not merely a need 
for “company,” or a response to the threat of 
loneliness. Our convivial need goes beyond personal 
relationships, beyond the enlivening presence of 
other human beings loved or enjoyed. We need to 
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be members of a society larger than our own as- 
sociations and contacts—and for other than eco- 
logical, economic, or other functional grounds. 
There is a need to be in contact with persons and 
events. This is part of what Aristotle meant when 
he said that man was a “political animal.” 

The growth of consensuality in contemporary 
Western society has brought with it this increased 
need for contemporaneity. It is a merit and a motive 
of contemporary sociology that it is an organ of the 
need for contemporaneity. The practice of sociolog- 
ical inquiry and the reception of its results are 
equally gratifying to this need. The more abstract 
and general sociology becomes, the less it satisfies 
this need directly. General sociological theory, 
apart from its intellectual merits and the enjoyment 
of an intellectual exercise that it affords, leaves un- 
Satisfied this need for contemporaneity—at least 
to the extent that it is truly general and trans- 
historical. 

It would be a genuine loss to our cultural life 
and a crippling of our moral existence if sociology 
were to become exclusively concentrated on the 
construction of a general theory, however scientific. 
The diagnosis of the age, Zeitdiagnostik, has always 
been the concern of the moral and aesthetically 
sensitive, who are aware of the flow of time. 
Zeitdiagnostik—of which our own time offers so 
many so melancholy and so ridiculous instances— 
has always been the device for criticizing one’s 
contemporaries and for being in contact with them 
at the same time. It has almost always, except for a 
fairly short span of time between the seventeenth 
and nineteenth centuries and in limited areas, been 
a means of derogating the present and mourning the 
past. It has, however, always testified to the acute- 
ness of the sensation of contemporaneity and the 
need to give expression to it. Historicism corre- 
sponded exactly to this need, and this remains one 
of the grounds for its persistence. 

General sociological theory is a turning away 
from this preoccupation with presentness. It is that, 
however, only in its logical structure and inten- 
tion. Its function need not be so unsatisfying to the 
need for contact with the present. As long as it is 
capable of evocation—that is, as long as it expresses 
and arouses a fresh sensibility to the particular 
events it is qualified to explain—it will keep our 
minds open to the present and make it meaningful 
to us. Once general sociological theory has been 
fully established and is no longer a mixture of 
ad hoc insights into the present and general cate- 
gories and hypotheses, it will be less of a substitute 
tor the diagnosis of the age than it is at present. It 
will fulfill a different need. The maps we need must 
be maps that chart the world in which we stand; but 
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maps themselves need intellectual location on a 
larger trans-historical map. That is the responsi- 
bility of general sociological theory. 


Sociology and the Growth 
of “The Larger Mind” 


Contemporary Western society does not enjoy a 
good press in the world today. Nor is it only among 
intellectuals, or those who praise the Communist 
societies or the wisdom of the East, that its name 
is darkened. Juvenile delinquency and criminality 
are on the minds of those who never heard of the 
“sickness” of mass society. The faithlessness of the 
age is on the lips of those ill-educated clergymen 
who speak to empty churches, and of those zealots 
who speak in no church but would stir the Western 
societies to a more active opposition to Communist 
zealotry. The decay of morals, atomization, love- 
lessness, the rupture with the past, the loneliness of 
man, are the worn-out coins of an inflated intel- 
lectual currency. 

It is not really as bad as it is made out to be. Con- 
temporary Western societies certainly are not com- 
pletely integrated societies. The very notion of 
complete integration is an utter impossibility as well 
as a very undesirable state. But it should also be 
said that contemporary Western societies, with all 
those deficiencies detected by the sensitive moral 
conscience and the sharpened sociological eye, are 
probably more decently integrated than any so- 
cieties that have preceded them in world history or 
are contemporaneous with them in other parts of 
the world. They are more integrated in the sense 
that there is more mutual awareness, more per- 
ception of others, more imaginative empathy about 
the states of mind and motivations of others, more 
fellow feeling. How else can we explain the still 
small, but nonetheless real and growing, respect 
for the rights of Negroes, African and American; 
the increased responsiveness to the human claims 
of women and children—indeed, the very idea of 
the welfare state and the right of every miserable 
creature among us to such happiness as this vale 
of tears allows? These represent a new stage in 
human existence—a stage in which consensus rests 
on individuality and on the bonds that can exist be- 
tween individualities; not a consensus that assumes 
the absence of individuality and crushes its first 
manifestations. It is a consensus constructed out of 
the affectional ties of one individual perceiving the 
individuality of another, out of a civility that per- 
ceives and attaches to the mere humanity of another 
person, out of a sense of nationality that perceives 
in the other the element of a shared territoriality. 
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Although it is better than what has gone before, it 
is all rather meager so far. The discrepancies be- 
tween what is and what ought to be are painful to 
contemplate—partly because our standards as to 
what ought to be have become more elevated and 
more demanding of observance. 

The progress of humanity toward a more liberal, 
more rational, more humane consensus is slow, 
and the ascent is only just beginning. And every 
step forward faces a new danger. Every new 
virtue that renders it possible can all too readily 
become a vice that will undo it. Perceptiveness of 
the state of mind of another can become a mali- 
ciously prying destruction of privacy. Love can 
turn to tyranny and then to hatred. The sense of 
nationality can become a monstrous exclusiveness. 
Civility can become a harshly self-righteous Puri- 
tanism, uncomprehending toward peccadillos and 
mean toward small pleasures. 

And still, and nonetheless, the forward move- 
ment is a real thing, unprecedented in human 
history. Sociological analysis, no less unique and 
no less without a great preparatory tradition, is 
part of this movement. Without this movement, 
there would be no sociological analysis as we know 
it. There was no sociology in antiquity or the 
Middle Ages, and there has been no sociology in 
the great civilizations of Asia or in the lesser ones 
of Africa. There have been sages and shrewd ob- 
servers, but they were not sociologists. There have 
been preparers of the way, sometimes greater than 
most of those who have recently followed that way; 
sociology is nonetheless a new thing. It is no deroga- 
tion of the past achievements of the mind of man to 
say that the realistic novel, as it appeared first and 
intermittently in the eighteenth century and then 
with greater density in the nineteenth century, de- 
picting the shape of a human life and taking its 
place among the greatest genres of artistic creation, 
did not exist in Western antiquity or the Middle 
Ages, or that it did not exist in India or Africa, or 
even in China or Japan (although approximations 
thereto did exist in these countries). Nor is it a 
derogation of human greatness in the Western past 
or outside the West to insist that the vivid, curious, 
empathic appreciation of the details of the pattern 
of man’s action and relationship with other human 
beings is part of this new phase of more intimate, 
more appreciative, more civil—more human—tre- 
lationships on an emergently universal scale. 

In this “growth of the larger mind,” as Charles 
Horton Cooley named it, sociology is intimately 
involved. It is its product and it contributes to it, 
not only by its enactment but also by its conse- 
quences. In fact, aside from the prospective intel- 
lectual achievement of sociology, its greatest value 
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lies in its share in the enrichment of awareness, in 
the play of the moral sentiments, and in the ex- 
pansion of the range of sympathy. 

Sociology takes the other man as he is; it tries to 
find out what he does, what he thinks and feels. It is 
an acknowledgment of his right to an independent 
moral existence. In trying to learn of his own past 
as he sees it and in his own words, the interviewed- 
partner who is at the center of sociological inquiry 
is introduced into science as a morally meaningful 
being. 

Sociological inquiry is a social relationship, but 
it can scarcely be a relationship of love or friend- 
ship. The detachment that it demands from the in- 
vestigator deprives it of the symmetry and spon- 
taneity required for affection. Rudiments of a 
personal relationship are formed and then re- 
stricted by detachment and by the limitations of 
time. Within the limits imposed by the passionately 
impelled primacy of the cognitive element in the 
relationship between sociologist and interviewee, 
the relationship offers the opportunity of the open- 
ing outward of the minds of men of all types 
toward other men, through the sociologist as an 
intermediary.° 

The content of a human life flows outward into 
other minds and lives through the medium of 
sociology. The “larger mind” is extended and deep- 
ened through the program of the sociology that 
moves in the direction of the theory of action. The 
oppositional impetus and the drive toward a critical 
assessment existed earlier. They still exist and will 
necessarily always exist, from the very nature of 
sociological analysis, as long as sociology continues. 
The consensual impetus to sociological inquiry is, 
however, something new in the world, and a posi- 
tive addition to the moral progress of the race. 

The consensual orientation did not create the 
present-day techniques of sociological inquiry. It 
found many of them ready to hand in the social 
survey that came out of heterogeneous traditions. 
The traditions of political arithmetic, scientific 
and concerned with national power, and those of 
the more humanitarian, if inequalitarian, poverty- 
line survey, were much improved by the develop- 
ment of the technique of participant-observation. 
Psychoanalysis has contributed the prolonged in- 
tensive interview. These two latter techniques, less 
scientific than the more recent survéy procedures, 
are major sources of the deepened sensibility and 
the sociological disposition. The techniques of 
inquiry developed under the inspiration of experi- 


6. Of course, this is a danger to privacy; but the dialectic 
of the creation and expansion of individuality always in- 
volves the creation of the possibility of privacy and the risk 
of its infringement—two incompatibles that are mutually 
dependent and that could not exist without each other. 
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mental psychology, although more rigorous, are 
less conducive to the sociological orientation. 

There are risks that are run in the flow of eager- 
ness to be in human contact. The more rigorous 
scientific techniques that discipline this eagerness 
also suppress it to some extent. They certainly nar- 
row its receptivity and make it more superficial. 
There is a mixture of motives associated with con- 
temporary social inquiry. The cognitive, the con- 
sensual, and the alienative dispositions are in a 
tense equilibrium; and it sometimes happens that 
the first and the last impulses get the better of the 
consensual components. None of these can be 
avoided, and each alone would be insufficient. The 
task is to find the optimal combination. In this com- 
bination, the consensual element, as expressed in 
technique of investigation, in general orientation, 
and in abstract theory, must be central. It is only 
through the consensual that the cognitive interest 
will be provided with the substratum necessary for 
its fruitfulness. This proposition applies equally 
to concrete inquiry into particular situations and to 
the most abstract theoretical construction. The cul- 
tivation of the alienative approach to human action, 
and its organization in institutions and systems, 
would obstruct the further growth of sociology both 
as a cognitive undertaking and as a part of the life 
of its age. One is no less important than the other, 
one is indispensable to the other. Should the 
academic practice of sociology refuse to acknowl- 
edge its rootedness in consensual experience and 
stress instead the manipulative and, by virtue of 
that, the alienative, dispositions, it will dry up the 
springs of its own recent vitality. 

General sociological theory is not yet, and will 
probably not be for some time to come, a rigorously 
deductive theory. It still rests, and it should rest for 
its truthfulness, on a rich matrix of concrete knowl- 
edge of many societies and of many parts of these 
societies. The full range of experience necessary 
for the construction of a universally applicable 
general theory of society is certainly beyond the 
capacities of any one man. No one could himself 
do the systematic research or acquire the experi- 
ence of life that must underlie such a theoretical 
construction. It must rest on the work of many 
men, and that work must be concrete and based on 
firsthand experience and intimate confrontation 
with the human beings with whom it is concerned. 
Such research must be consensual. The collation of 
information gathered for administrative and com- 
mercial purposes, useful though it is in the context 
of consensually impelled inquiry, cannot produce 
that enriched matrix of sensibility necessary for the 
guidance of sociological theory. Organized manipu- 
lative research, conducted by techniques adapted 


from experimental psychology, cannot produce it 
either—even though, within marked limits, that 
type of research does have definite cognitive value. 
The reason that they cannot produce it is that they 
are not conducted in the medium of empathy, which 
is the essential constituent of consensus and which 
can grow only from direct human contact. 

The more exact techniques of sociological re- 
search, in their present state and probably rather 
far into the future, produce results that are indeter- 
minate without the support of empathically ac- 
quired knowledge. In fact, most of the rigorous 
research conducted at present is interesting because 
of the results of empathy that accumulate in their 
interstices. Without that “supplement” of empathy, 
the results would be of little intellectual conse- 
quence. 

The results of concrete sociological inquiry would 
be unusable in the construction of sociological 
theory if they did not have this effluvium of per- 
ception, which influences the direction of mind of 
the theorist. This effluvium is the unarticulated 
knowledge that grows from the experiencing of 
other human beings, from experiencing them in all 
the fullness of consensual contact. If the concepts 
of sociology were perfectly explicit and precise, and 
if rules of deduction could be established to govern 
their elaboration and interconnection, there would 
probably be no need for this primitive dependence. 
Such a development does not, however, seem to be 
immediately on the schedule of progress of so- 
ciological theory. And as long as sociology remains 
sociology and does not become absorbed into or 
subjugated to neurology or cybernetics, the fact 
that it is continuous with the experiencing of hu- 
man beings will incessantly engender a condition in 
which much of our understanding will be penum- 
bral around the zone we can make explicit. Even if 
human relationships and mutual understanding lose 
something or even much of their present opacity, 
there will always be a zone of shadows. This is said 
here not just because the postulate of the possibility 
both of permanent progress and of never-ending 
ignorance is basic to our conception of the rela- 
tionship between our scientific efforts and the na- 
ture of the universe. This would be true even if 
sociology were to cease to be sociology and become 
an application of neurology and information theory. 
Such a culmination will probably never happen, 
even though sociology will benefit greatly from the 
instruction provided by these branches of science 
and new ones yet to come. As long as sociology 
retains its present partial autonomy, so long will 
its theory rest—although perhaps not so heavily 
as at present—on the recurrently renewed and en- 
livened matrix of experience. And as long as this 
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is so, the consensual element in sociological knowl- 
edge will continue to be indispensable. 

If, as is not inconceivable, human relationships 
become freer and the interior of one individuality 
becomes more accessible to another individuality, 
then there will be a proportional increment to 
concrete sociological inquiry and to sociological 
theory. If, on the other hand, there is a renewal of 
ethnic tribalism or puritanism on a grand scale, 
so that human beings seal themselves off from each 
other or inhibit their individuality, then the incipient 
consensual society will stop dead in its tracks, and 
the scarcely born civility of the human race will 
shrivel and die. We shall then return to the sparse 
and dessicated condition of humanity before the 
present age. If this occurs, then sociological 
theory, made more sophisticated by advances in 
mathematics and neurology, will resume its earlier 
aridity in a more sophisticated form. 

If it does not, then the richness of experience 
will always be a bit beyond our capacities for ar- 
ticulation. Our articulations will always be chal- 
lenged to extend themselves into the zone of the 
still unarticulated. To seek this extension will 
require the kind of contact with the object of in- 
quiry—even when the inquiry is pursued at the 
levels of highest abstraction—that only consensu- 
ality can furnish. 

Sociology is slowly entering into the broader 
current of opinion. It is doing so very unequally. 
As the subject becomes established in the universi- 
ties, and as larger proportions of the population 
enter into universities or orient themselves toward 
the higher culture formed by universities (not 
toward American collegiate football or the Cam- 
bridge-Oxford Boat Race!), so sociology will pass 
beyond the condition of an academic speciality, 
practiced and thought about only in academic en- 
vironments. It will become part of educated 
opinion. It has in fact already begun to become 
integral to the opinion of the more curious and the 
more reflective sections of society. This educated 
opinion even now receives reinforcement from the 
creation of a body of sociological literature capable 
of being read and appreciated and even sought out 
by the educated public outside the universities. 

Sociology, not always of the sort that nourishes 
the medium of consensus and the consensual sensi- 
bility, has already found its way into the circles of 
industrial and administrative management. It may 
be expected that, as it infuses medical practice and 
education, it will have a pronounced moral impact, 
and not just contribute to the manipulation of hu- 
man beings “for their own good.” 

Sociology could play the role that psychoanalysis 
did during one phase of its earlier popular recep- 


tion. It could be employed to “unveil” base motives 
and discredit their bearers. It could encourage—as 
it seems to do in the instance of the problematic 
domain of “motivational research”—an immoral 
manipulativeness. This is no more inevitable than 
it is desirable. Concrete research disclosing the 
motivations of human beings and the institutions in 
which those motivations operate can bring the per- 
sons described, and the whole class they exemplify, 
closer to those whom it informs. The readers and 
students of concrete sociology can be brought into 
a more empathic, still unilateral relationship with 
their subjects. A section of humanity newly laid 
open, with due respect for individual privacy 
(which is always particular to an individual) is 
another opportunity for the extension of a genuine, 
multilateral consensus. Its function would not be 
merely cognitive, although it would be that at first. 
Concrete sociology, which has learned the art of 
exposition, heightens identification and renders 
sadly plausible the odd deeds of human beings, 
introducing into them an evidence that issues from 
the actor’s standpoint. 

As sociologists spread their activities over the 
surface of the earth, they widen the consensual net- 
work, they thicken its strands, in a way in which 
the literature of travel, geography, and even social 
anthropology seldom did. Our knowledge of the 
“nature and causes of things” would change the 
structure of our relationships with the human be- 
ings we study and with the species at large. 


SOCIOLOGY AND POLICY 


The Philosopher-King and Counselor 
of Princes 


The line of thought from which contemporary 
sociology bas come forth was occupied with prob- 
lems of public policy in a way that became less 
prominent in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies. The great figures of classical social phi- 
losophy considered the fundamental problems of 
policy from the point of view of men who had to 
exercise authority and to make practical decisions. 
Even where they themselves lived in remoteness 
from practical affairs, the clarification of the 
standards for the judgment and guidance of public 
policy was always close to the center of their at- 
tention, The politicians’ problems, reduced to 
fundamentals, were their problems. The problem 
of maintaining order through the exercise of 
princely authority was the point of departure of 
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classical political philosophy; in the age of mer- 
cantilism, it was concerned with the maintenance 
and extension of the power of the state; and it was 
extended, by modern liberalism, to the mainte- 
nance of liberty in a framework of order. Political 
philosophy was regarded, by those who professed 
it, as a means of enlightening rulers—and citizens 
—regarding their right ends and the appropriate 
means. One of the greatest ancestors of modern 
empirical sociology, Sir William Petty, viewed his 
task as the quantitative inventory of what existed. 
This inventory was justified because it would enable 
the prince to know the resources at his disposal to 
safeguard and maximize his power. Early eco- 
nomic theory accepted the same task. Even after 
mercantilism gave way to liberalism, economic 
theory was still intended to be a guide to policy. 

A rather fundamental change occurred in the 
course of the nineteenth century. The coming for- 
ward of the “oppositional science,” and the aca- 
demic establishment of the embryonic sociology 
at the turn of the century, decreased this readiness 
to take the standpoint of the ruler. The study of 
politics adulterated its preoccupation with policy 
by concrete recipes of administration and the 
aproblematic description of governmental proc- 
esses. In America, an important antecedent of 
urban sociology—the muckraking movement— 
was strongly antipolitical, and it left a lasting im- 
pact on sociological studies there. The “survey 
movement” in America and the poverty-line survey 
in Britain were not intended so much for the use 
of administrators or legislators as they were in- 
tended to prod the leaders of public opinion into a 
more serious attitude toward the hardships of the 
poor. The prevailing liberalism of the age replaced 
princes and legislators by the leaders of public 
opinion. Except in Germany, where the “socialists 
of the chair” sought to keep the social sciences in 
the service of the state, the forerunners of 
sociology at the end of the century wished to 
separate social science and social policy. The 
greatest of modern social scientists, Max Weber, 
wrote one of his most powerful methodological 
essays to justify that separation. 

This general tendency toward de-politicization 
might in part have resulted from the “separation” 
of the various spheres of life in the liberal society 
of the nineteenth century. The relative autonomy of 
the spheres fostered a belief in the possibilities of 
separate fields of inquiry, with the resultant ex- 
pulsion of political elements from sociological and 
economic studies. (The academic separation of 
political science, sociology, and economics from 
one another, and their consequent de-politiciza- 
tion, never went so tar in Germany as ut did in 


the Western countries where liberalism flourished. ) 
Moreover, the nature of the ideal social order 
“prescribed” by the liberal economic theory, which 
was the most impressive product of this intellectual 
division of labor, minimized the importance of 
large, central decisions. It dispersed decisions into 
a great multitude of organs and attributed to them 
an automatic character. The intellectual preponder- 
ance of economic theory among the social sciences 
in the English-speaking world thus reinforced this 
tendency of each social science to rid itself of any 
political traces in content and especially in its 
conception of its calling. 

The development of the universities of the nine- 
teenth century and their relations with the world of 
affairs also appear to be important factors in the 
de-politicization of the social sciences. The great 
schemes of interpretation and judgment formulated 
by the masters who formed the traditions from 
which sociology has emerged grew up outside the 
universities and in a fairly close connection with 
politics and practical affairs. Except for Adam 
Smith, no major figure of social science outside 
Germany, until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, was primarily a university teacher. 
Germanic social science—which in Germany at 
least had some connection with the theory of the 
state as the embodiment of the highest values— 
was introduced into the American universities by 
men who had had their training in Germany in the 
1870’s and 1880’s. In the United States, the Ger- 
man theory of the state found no echo; while the 
administrative recipes that formed a large part of 
the remainder of the syllabus of the Staatswissen- 
schaften were accepted as useful by teachers who 
thought that the main problems of life and of 
public policy could be resolved by the reform of 
the civil service. 

This period of university history in the United 
States coincided with a period of severe alienation 
of the educated from politics. The corruption of 
government at all levels attendant on industrial and 
urban expansion revolted the intellectuals. Except 
for a guerrilla war of intermittent urban reform and 
scholarly journalistic exposure of the “malefactors 
of great wealth” and their political confederates, 
the American academic social scientist lost the feel- 
ing of kinship with the mighty, and even the yearn- 
ing for such a kinship. 

This was the milieu into which sociology came. 
It was unaware of the breadth and depth of its great 
traditions, and all around itself it saw its social 
science colleagues in opposition. (There were ex- 
ceptions in the Middle West, especially in Wis- 
consin, where the Progressive opposition formed 
the government, and the academic social scientists 
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were, once more, for a time the counselors of 
princes.) Without a clear perception of the civil 
values to which it could be relevant, political sci- 
ence became a morally directionless and scientifi- 
cally sterile descriptive discipline. Political theory, 
too, fell victim to intradepartmental specialization 
and the moral temper of the age. It degenerated 
into the history of doctrine, losing contact with the 
greatness of its past and failing to establish con- 
tact with the new, descriptively realistic political 
science of the present. 

Sociology, which set out to fill the empty spaces 
left by contemporary political science, did nothing 
to compensate for the political abdication of politi- 
cal science. In order to prove their rights to exist- 
ence, sociologists sought to find a sphere of events 
Jeft untouched by the already accredited social 
sciences. The inherited distinction between the 
state and civil society fitted this need very well. 
Even though they found a justification for their 
independent existence in the numerous “social 
problems” that had arisen in connection with 
urbanization and immigration, they seldom ex- 
pected them to be solved by governmental action. 
Such theory as they then possessed was often ac- 
cented toward the view that political decisions 
were impotent to affect “social processes.” The 
persistence of evolutionary, biologistic, instinc- 
tivist theories in French, British, and American 
sociology (even in Sumner and Park) obstructed 
the formulation of a sociological theory in which 
knowledge and decision were important categories, 
and even distorted the interpretation of those 
sociologists whose theoretical orientation was more 
adequate intellectually and politically. Neither in 
substance nor in its general theoretical scheme did 
sociology concern itself much with politics, with 
political decisions, or with decision-making in 
other spheres. The “new history” to which sociolo- 
gists felt akin was a revolt from political history— 
it was a denial of the relevance of political decisions 
in social life; it was a denial of their worthiness as 
objects of study. 

This tendency to withhold themselves from the 
problems of policy, as they appear to the makers of 
the highest policies, was furthered by the desire 
of social scientists, and especially sociologists, to 
be scientific. The vastly superior prestige of the 
natural sciences, and the inferiority feelings of the 
social sciences in the face of the contumely they 
received from both the scientific and the humanistic 
disciplines, led sociologists to the conviction that 
their own salvation lay in becoming scientific. 
“Scientific” meant being “objective,” totally cut 
off from the object by any tie of sympathy, deliber- 
ately indifferent to the fate of the object. To be 
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scientific meant other things as well, but these are 
the aspects that concern us here. 

The program of “ethical neutrality” involved 
not simply abstention from the belief that recom- 
mendations for policy could be based exclusively 
on statements of fact. It involved, for many social 
scientists, a belief that an utter detachment in 
matters of policy was incumbent on a social sci- 
entist, beyond even the boundaries of his scientific 
role. For such social scientists—and there were 
certainly sociologists among them—it involved re- 
nunciation of the role of the citizen. There was no 
uniformity and much confusion about this, and 
men were often better in their conduct than a strict 
adherence to their doctrine would have caused 
them to be. 

Logically, the proposition asserting that judg- 
ments of fact alone cannot give rise to judgments of 
value is correct; what was incorrect was the deduc- 
tion that, because empirical knowledge alone can 
offer no ineluctible imperative in the determination 
of the ultimate ends of individual conduct or 
social policy, social scientists are not only not 
qualified to discuss questions of value and policy, 
but their very profession as social scientists forbade 
their serious involvement in evaluative problems in 
any way—and particularly in the selection of prob- 
lems. 

Social scientists did, nonetheless, serve on gov- 
ernment commissions, testify before congressional 
committees, and participate in various political re- 
form movements; but on the whole, they were 
exceptions to the mood of their professions. Wood- 
row Wilson, as Professor of Political Science and 
President of the United States, was the great ex- 
ception to the prevalent attitude among American 
university social scientists that rejected politics as 
unclean. Even among those who participated in 
reform politics, the improvement of politics con- 
sisted in their elimination—viz., the city-manager 
movement. This contemptuous and fearful aliena- 
tion from the holders of power and the makers of 
public decisions brought about a situation in which 
sociologists—and their associates in political sci- 
ence—neither studied political action realistically 
on the hoof nor strove toward a theory that could 
enter into the improvement of policy. 


- 


The Return to Policy 


Of course, sociology and the sociological part 
of the social sciences had much less to offer at that 
time to policy-makers, administrators, and those 
concerned with the public good than they have at 
present. It was the First World War that showed, 
particularly in the United States, that academic 
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social scientists could serve governments and all 
organizations interested in controlling and modi- 
fying human behavior. The important work of 
psychologists in the United States Army during 
the First World War gave rise to a new conception 
of the relevance of the scientific study of man to 
the exercise of authority. This wartime experience 
promoted the development of psychology toward 
personnel selection and industrial psychology. 
Places were found for political scientists, historians, 
and geographers in “political warfare” and in the 
fumbling organization of the peace. After the War, 
psychologists, inspired by their acceptance, ex- 
tended their skills in testing, selection, and counsel- 
ing: and many powers, private and public, sought 
to employ them. The great extension of advertising 
and propaganda after the First World War, and the 
increased prestige of psychologists in associated 
activities, gave many opportunities in the world of 
affairs to academically trained social scientists. 
The turning by enterprisers toward personnel 
management—which was also accentuated by the 
war and particularly by the disturbances in in- 
dustrial relations following the war—was another 
stimulus to the increasingly mature science of 
psychology and an additional invitation for the 
social sciences to think manipulatively about 
society. 

Today governments, political parties, military, 
private business, civic, and economic organizations 
compete with universities and endowed research 
institutes as employers of social scientists. Nat- 
urally, the process has gone farther in the United 
States than elsewhere, but Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, and Poland—in short, all the 
countries where sociology is moderately well 
established—have moved along the same path. It is 
a trend that is unlikely to be reversed. Truth is al- 
ways useful to those who exercise authority, re- 
gardless of whether they wish to share that truth 
with those over whom their power is exercised, or 
whether they wish to bring about particular pat- 
terns of behavior in others, to reach their own 
ends. It is desired because of its prestige, even by 
those who will not heed it. As governments incline 
more and more toward intervention into the econ- 
omy and comprehensive economic planning, and 
as the welfare state progresses, a more specific 
knowledge of the human beings over whom 
authority plays appears desirable. 

The growth of the mass communications indus- 
tries and the advertisement of consumers goods 
have generated a great demand for sociologists in 
private employment. Nowadays, almost any OF- 
ganization with a claim to respectability believes 
it needs a sociologist to help it with the tasks it 
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has taken on itself. Mental hospitals, housing 
authorities, institutions for the aged, scientific in- 
stitutions, churches—these are only a few of the 
bodies that think they can gain from the labors of 
the sociologist. Social scientists, after many dec- 
ades of abstention from the executive influence 
on human affairs, are now involved in it more 
numerously and more intricately than ever before. 

They work primarily as consultants and advisors, 
at more exalted levels. At lower levels, they are 
providers of intelligence; not secret or military 
intelligence, but intelligence nonetheless—or, in 
other words, information gathered by the tech- 
niques of contemporary social research. 


Three Types of Orientation to Policy 


Sociologists have, in the course of time, taken 
three types of attitude toward authority. They have 
sought to serve it as unquestioning servants; they 
have felt repelled by it and resisted any identifica- 
tion with it or subordination to it; and they have 
regarded themselves as equal to it and equally part 
of the same society. These three attitudes corre- 
spond to three modes of use of sociological knowl- 
edge: (1) the use of sociology as a part of the 
manipulative action performed by the powerful 
over those they control; (2) the use of sociology as 
criticism from the outside; (3) the use of sociology 
as part of the process of transformation of the 
relationship of authority and subject through the 
enhancement of self-understanding and of the 
sense of affinity. These three modes may be sum- 
marized as manipulation, alienation, and con- 
sensuality. Each has its characteristic research 
procedures, its own conception of what sociological 
science would be like at the height of its develop- 
ment, and its characteristic conception of the call- 
ing of sociology. Each has its own intellectual 
tradition, somewhat separate from the others’ but 
also sometimes overlapping. Different though they 
are from each other in tone, emphasis, and feeling 
about what the world is and ought to be, they 
are also capable of joining with each other. One 
sometimes adapts the techniques of another—for 
example, the knowledge gained by the techniques 
associated with manipulative use and intentions 
might also be applied consensually. 


MANIPULATIVE SOCIOLOGY IN THE 
SERVICE OF POLICY 


Social scientists are not drawn upon for their 
wisdom as counselors in the clarification of funda- 
mental alternatives, nor as guides in the choice 
from among these alternatives once discovered. 
Nor, in the main, are they looked to for basic 
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truths about human behavior derived either from 
rigorous scientific research or from the slow 
accretion of wisdom. Social scientists are, rather, 
viewed as instruments for descriptive reporting and 
for the provision of recipes concerning the most 
effective way to implement a given policy. For the 
most part, they provide estimates, more or less 
accurate, of the magnitude of different variables, 
inventories of activities and beliefs. They tell of 
the attitudes of subordinates toward various kinds 
of conduct by their superiors. They report on the 
frequency of alleged intentions to perform par- 
ticular actions, such as voting, changing residence, 
sowing a certain number of acres, and so on. This 
type of knowledge is of interest to executives, 
allegedly because they will be able, on the basis of 
it, to adapt their actions more realistically to their 
goals. They will be able to elicit more co-operation 
or arouse less resistance from the subjects of their 
authority, and thus attain their goals more easily. 
In their very role as exercisers of authority, they 
are concerned with the future and with the con- 
sequences of particular changes in their own 
behavior on the behavior of others. Their decisions, 
incorporated in legislation or administrative orders, 
as to whether so and so many policemen or soldiers 
should be dispatched to a particular point, or 
whether such and such housing should be provided 
for a given group, take into account the probability 
that certain particular events will occur if they act 
in one way, and other particular events will occur 
if they act in another. 

The point of departure of these predictions is 
an approximate description of the present and 
recently past situation. The inventories, the esti- 
mates of magnitude, with which sociological re- 
search workers furnish policy-makers are used by 
the policy-makers as data for their own predictions 
or “interpretations.” The social scientist may, in- 
deed, accompany his inventory with his own esti- 
mate of the way in which one course of action or 
another, working on these magnitudes, will affect 
the fulfillment of the ostensible goals of the policy; 
he might even present some data that show, on 
the basis of a contrived test, how the population 
in question responds to one kind of measure as 
compared with another.’ Here, the social scientist 


7. The significant difference between applied sociological 
research and other types of sociological research lies 
neither in the logical structure of the propositions with 
which an investigation concludes, in their subject matter, 
nor even in the aims of the investigator. The term ‘applied 
research” in the social sciences refers to investigations per- 
formed for policy-makers who use or intend to take the 
resulting propositions into account in their decisions. It is 
simply research, the results of which are to be applied in 
some way in practice by those who have in their charge the 
care of practical affairs. It is not applied research in the 
sense of the application, of scientifically tested general 
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does not merely determine isolated magnitudes; he 
analyzes the causal relations of the variables. His 
result is on an elementary level, a “theory of the 
middle range.” Because of the far from determinate 
character of presumably demonstrated causal con- 
nections in present-day sociological research, this 
part of the report is usually not entirely persuasive 
to anyone who does not already incline toward 
persuasion; it is also likely to be less compelling 
to the mind of the policy-maker who examines it. 
The description of what happened is more likely 
to be accepted than the explanation of why it 
happened. 

Yet there is nothing forever fixed in this situa- 
tion. Research techniques are improving. There is, 
despite all the intellectual squalor of much of so- 
ciology, a gradual improvement in skill and realism 
in interpretation of the observations made by these 
improved techniques. There will undoubtedly come 
a time when the interpretation of data made by the 
sociologist will increase its persuasiveness, even to 
a hard-headed administrator or politician, so that 
he will give it a heavier weighting in forming his 
judgment than is usually the case nowadays. 

There is no doubt that “sociology” will then be 
more “useful” to authority than it has been through 
most of the present century. Throughout the 
earlier part of this century, it was barely competent 
to ascertain either an existing state of affairs or the 
interconnections between two or more series of 
particular events. As it improved in technique, its 
“poverty” with respect to policy became more ap- 
parent. The long process of dilapidation of the 
classical standpoint collected its tribute. Sociolo- 
gists were called to the performance of menial, 
even if costly, “intelligence functions.” The execu- 
tive used them to supplement his capacities in an 
important function but still a relatively peripheral 
one. Sociologists were to help him to “size up” 
the situation, but they were to enter into nothing 
more fundamental in the formation of policy. 
Given the technically underdeveloped condition of 
sociological research, its theoretical backwardness, 


principles obtained in “basic” or “pure” research, to the 
explanation of concrete and particular situations or to the 
management or construction of concrete and particular 
constellations of actions, Applied socialgresearch of the 
latter type might indeed develop in the course of time, 
when there is a body of basic propositions, rigorously tested 
by systematic empirical procedures and systematically inte- 
grated into general theory. Since there are practically no 
such propositions in social science today, this type of social 
applied research cannot exist for the time being. 

The difference from applied research in the better-estab- 
lished sciences, therefore, consists (a) in the absence of 
rigorously tested general propositions; and (b) in the 
absence of rigorous intellectual controls over the results of 
the manipulations introduced in accordance with those 
hypotheses. 
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and the incivility of so much of the culture of the 
sociologist, there was little to regret. There would 
not have been any great advantage to policy had 
it been otherwise. Sociology, for its part, has 
benefited from its menial offices. 

The progress of research techniques, which has 
been such a considerable feature of the develop- 
ment in sociology in the past quarter of a century, 
owes much to the interest and patronage of gov- 
ernment and commerce. The development of 
public opinion surveys, with the concomitant im- 
provement of sampling and interviewing, owe very 
much to the support of governmental bodies and 
commercial enterprises; without this experience 
and the accumulation of material, the capacity of 
sociologists to deal with large masses of data and 
their facility in resorting to extensive data in order 
to test hypotheses would not be so advanced as 
they are. Content analyses, sociometric tests, at- 
titude scaling, latent structure analyses, and small 
group studies are only a few of the devices for 
which some credit must go to a sociology in the 
service of authority and the market place. 

What of the future? Can sociology, in its rela- 
tions with authority, rest content with the extension 
and sharpening of the eye of the ruler in our polity 
and in our economy? Is the only alternative the 
continuation of the great tradition of the “opposi- 
tional science”? 

A sociology that is drawn to the former alterna- 
tive will become more scientific. It will have great 
resources at its disposal, and it will be able to 
provide employment for many gifted young men 
and women. The increasing intellectual complexity 
of research techniques will challenge acute intelli- 
gences; and the brilliant minds that are now at- 
tracted to mathematics, physics, econometrics, and 
linguistics will see, in sociology, an equally de- 
manding and equally rewarding field for their 
talents. These talents will not be content to work 
in the sphere of research techniques alone, nor 
will they be satisfied with the improvement of the 
methods of description. They will inevitably push 
forward into the analysis of the interconnections 
of the events before them. They will go beneath 
the surface of events. They will produce a science 
of middle principles, theories of middle range; and 
they will go even more deeply into general theory. 
Sociology will at last become the science of which 
some of its great nineteenth-century forerunners 
dreamed. 

As a science, sociology will permit the applica- 
tion of which sciences are capable. Carrying on 
the scientistic tradition, its application will entail 
the manipulation of its objects in the light of the 
scientific knowledge it has created. The scientific 


and the scientistic traditions that will guide this 
development will impel it into a manipulative 
course. The nature of its patronage will have the 
same tendency. The existing division of labor be- 
tween policy-making and intelligence will be main- 
tained. Sociologists, when they come into advisory 
roles, will naturally not confine themselves to the 
sphere of their scientific expertise any more than 
physical scientists at the higher levels of defense 
policy do today. They will spill over the limits of 
their inevitably fragmentary knowledge and will 
offer counsel on matters on which, as citizens, they 
have an interest. The counsel they will offer is 
likely to be of the sort for which their traditions, 
their experience, and the formation of their minds 
by their scientific roles will qualify them. 

The scientistic tradition is a tradition of aliena- 
tion. It is not the romantic revolutionary tradition 
of alienation; but it is a tradition of alienation 
nonetheless. The tradition of scientism, not the 
practice of science, is a tradition of tidiness, of 
planned and ordered progress, of continuous im- 
provement along clearly defined lines. It is im- 
patient of inefficiency, of a plurality of ends, of 
compromise and slovenliness. It wants its principles 
to be clear and their application to be prompt and 
efficient. It likes comprehensiveness and the long- 
range view. 

There is nothing in this view of the world that 
renders it logically compelling on those who prac- 
tice the human sciences. There is, however, an 
inner affinity between the scientistic ideology and 
the practice of the physical sciences, which makes 
their adhesion in the course of modern history 
more than adventitious. By no means all physical 
scientists share the scientistic outlook, but it is not 
an accident that it is prominent among those who 
extend their activities into the public sphere. In 
sociology, it has a long and respected history in 
French positivism and Marxism. The very fact that 
the enlivenment of sociology in the past two dec- 
ades in a number of countries, including the United 
States, stems from a disillusionment with Marxism, 
means that, even among those who found Marxian 
scientism insufficient for the needs of their intelli- 
gence and morals, undercurrents of scientism are 
still flowing. 

It is not merely the extrascientific culture of the 
scientific movement that causes me to think that 
the technical development of sociology under the 
patronage of the mighty will take a scientistic turn. 
The internal life of the science will also play an 
influential part. The chief source of technical 
progress in sociology has come hitherto from 
psychology—the most scientific of the various 
branches of the study of man. The fields of sociol- 
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ogy that have benefited from these advances have 
been those closest to psychology—for example, 
attitude studies, public opinion polling, small 
groups, and industrial relations. As sectors of 
sociology farther from psychology have undergone 
technical improvement, they too have been 
“psychologized.” 

For better or for worse, the experimental tradi- 
tion of psychology and its early invitation to help 
in the tasks of personnel selection, propaganda, 
and advertising, and the increase in the efficiency of 
learning processes have strengthened the manip- 
ulative orientation. Despite occasional efforts in a 
contrary direction by the followers of Lewin in 
Britain and America, improvement of the condition 
of man and the increase in the efficiency of institu- 
tions through manipulation continue as a basic 
article in the program of psychology. The sociology 
that is inspired by that psychology shares the belief 
in that article. 

The “terms of employment” exert a similar 
pressure. The large-scale occupation of sociolo- 
gists in market research, or in inquiries resembling 
market research, on behalf of civic, political, and 
governmental organizations usually delimits the 
sphere of competence of the sociologist. There are 
situations in which he is invited to discuss the 
fundamental issues of policy, or in which chance 
and intention enable him to discuss these issues as 
one who shares the responsibility for decision. On 
the whole, this is not so; and sociologists become 
used to accepting this division of functions. Some- 
times it is because they conceive of themselves as 
scientists who have no special qualifications for 
discussing questions of value; sometimes they re- 
gard these questions as falling outside their respon- 
sibility as experts called upon by their employers 
only for a certain kind of judgment and no other. 
Then, too, there are many social scientists of the 
younger generation whose alienation from author- 
ity comes from the broader romantic revolutionary 
stream; and they find the service of authority so 
distasteful that they eagerly immerse themselves in 
technical considerations so as not to confront their 
service for ends with which they are out of sym- 
pathy. The less tolerable they deem the ends they 
serve, the more they confine themselves to tech- 
nical problems and to theories of a very low order 
of generality. 

Not all research done for government or private 
corporate bodies is designed to facilitate manipula- 
tion. The sociologists are not always, despite their 
intentions, able to design an inquiry so that the 
manipulable variable and the independent variable 
coincide. It happens not infrequently that their 
separation from policy-making has been so long 


and so great that, even though they would wish 
to make a policy more effective, they are unable 
to design their inquiries in a way that will produce 
the necessary recipes. Nor is all manipulatively 
oriented research done outside the universities. It 
is not just a function of the “terms of employment”; 
the general cultural tradition of the natural sciences 
and the aura of experimental psychology can pro- 
duce similar results within universities. 

The inventories, middle range theories, and 
practical recipes emerging from this kind of re- 
search should not be considered as adding a new 
danger to human dignity. Social science in the 
service of authority, even if it produces knowledge 
that is used for deception of the subjects of author- 
ity, only comes upon an already sullied scene. It 
would not be social science that has brought about 
the degradation of man—that has been going on 
for a long time. Sociological research might make 
deception more skillful, it might make it more 
effective—just as developments in electronics make 
intrusions into privacy more effective and, perhaps, 
more tempting. 

The sociology used in this way shares the im- 
morality of its use and therefore merits our moral 
condemnation—but only in so far as the use or 
the intention is immoral. Not all manipulation is 
immoral—vide the education of children—and the 
sociology that serves this purpose is not immoral 
either. 


ALIENATED SOCIOLOGY AND POLICY 


The real deficiency of manipulative sociology, 
which remains despite its scientific rigor and its 
moral innocence, is its failure to answer to the true 
calling of sociology—which is to contribute to the 
self-improvement of society rather than to the 
manipulated improvement of society. An alterna- 
tive to this subservience to manipulation—to 
which, at present, sociology does not contribute 
very markedly, because it still offers too little—is 
the refusal to submit to authority. This alternative 
also involves attempting to remain outside the 
system of social relationships being analyzed. It 
entails a moral condemnation of the society it 
analyzes; it entails in particular the rejection of 
the prevailing system of authority and the refusal 
to co-operate with it either in its self-transforma- 
tion or in its manipulation of othtrs. In some 
instances, this refusal may take the form of a 
detached “scientific” analysis; in others, it may 
take the form of a revolutionary critique.* 

The alienated outlook was not confined to the 


8. Marxism combined the second of these possibilities 
with the intention that its insights be used by the revolu- 
tionary party to coerce the ruling classes. 
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European revolutionary tradition. It has been pro- 
foundly influential in American sociology, among 
scholars who had nothing of the revolutionary in 
their makeup and who, in fact, were generally 
liberal or conservative in their politics. The most 
formative figures of American sociology before the 
great upsurge that preceded the Second World War 
were William Graham Sumner, Robert E. Park, 
William I. Thomas, and Charles H. Cooley. With 
the exception of Sumner, who expected nothing 
reasonable from any society and demanded only 
individual freedom—and who, therefore, found 
himself quite at home in the freebooting capitalistic 
America of the turn of the century—all of these 
men practiced a sociological analysis that was 
severely critical of the American society taking 
form during their lifetime. They were liberals who 
regarded Western, and particularly their American, 
times as “out of joint.” The age of the “trusts,” of 
the malefactors of great wealth, the great flood of 
immigration, and the anxiety these called up in 
intellectual circles, gave an imprint to their work. 
They were liberal men, warm-hearted and em- 
pathic with a genuine feeling for the other man— 
Sumner perhaps less so than the others. They were 
not populists. They were certainly not Marxists. 
They were, however, the children of their age and, 
at a time when the names of politics and politicians 
stank in the nostrils of sensitive Americans, their 
noses too were wrinkled. Of course, as children of 
their age, they came under the almost cosmic 
weight of the Darwinian influence. They therefore 
believed in natural processes of evolutionary 
growth. Darwinism and liberalism combined to 
persuade them that governments, like the owl of 
Minerva, take their flight only when the shade of 
night has fallen. Their alienation was a rustic one, 
like that of the upright Romans who mourned the 
decline of Republican virtue. 

The coming of the Great Depression gave a 
stronger impulsion to the native American socio- 
logical critique. A variety of currents of Marxism 
began to flow through the intellectual classes in 
the United States in the second half of the 1930's. 
In the youngest generation, Stalinist sociologists, 
fellow-traveling sociologists, Trotskyite sociologists, 
ex-Trotskyite sociologists, and others who were 
none of these were attracted by the large perspec- 
tives and the humanitarian pretensions of Marxism. 
By the end of the Second World War, dissident 
Marxism, renewed and reclothed by Max Weber, 
was ready to take up where liberal and populist 
alienation had left off. Psychoanalysis was added 
to the armament of criticism, especially through 
the writings of Horney and Fromm. 

This broad current of sociological research and 


analysis continues the great oppositional tradition. 
It thinks that, on the whole, contemporary society 
is on the wrong track and there is nothing that 
can put it right. Romanticism, Marxism, psycho- 
analysis, Darwinism, populism have coalesced to 
form a point of view that sees modern, and espe- 
cially contemporary, society as a theater of a mad 
struggle for power, of a war of each against all, 
saved from absolute chaos by fear and repression. 
How can men of honor serve such a society and, 
above all, how can they serve those who rule it? 
Of course, in fact, the temptations of employment 
and readiness of those in positions of authority do 
bring the exponents of this kind of sociology into 
the service of policy. Community studies, studies 
of class and industrial conflict, of bureaucracies 
and professions, all find sponsors who believe that 
sociology offers information and insight that will 
make their actions more effective, their policies 
more consistent and more far-reachingly con- 
ceived. This kind of sociology, although it does 
not usually have the precision of the microsocio- 
logical techniques, is capable of a more scientific 
form. For one thing, the techniques in question 
are adaptable to different standpoints. Then, too, 
the manipulative and the alienated standpoints are 
not so alien to each other, and the boundaries 
between them are not in any case so clearly 
defined. : 

Nor should it be thought that such research, 
well done, cannot have a salutary effect on the 
making of policy, despite its hostility toward 
authority and its repugnance for the age and society 
in which it lives. There are various reasons for this 
partial self-negation of alienated sociology. Most 
important is the fact that its inheritance includes 
the tradition of field work, extended interviews, 
and participant observation. This is the very 
kernel of consensual sociology, historically and at 
present. The sociological research with which it 
was associated was alienated; but it was a populistic 
alienation, and hence not so radical or comprehen- 
sive as the more theoretical quasi-Marxist aliena- 
tion of the later phase. This research did have a 
small inclination toward policy: it sought to in- 
fluence public opinion and thus, in accordance with 
its Darwinian postulates, to influence legislation, 
which inevitably moved in the wake of custom 
and opinion. The alienated sociology of the period 
since the Second World War has inherited this 
tradition, although it does not always acknowledge 
either the substantive or the political contents of 
that inheritance. The alienated orientation in sociol- 
ogy, in so far as it conducts empirical research 
on the kinds of subject matter that interest it, is 
inevitably forced into dependence on the research 
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iechniques developed by the alienated liberal sociol- 
ogy. The European “oppositional science” and 
Marxism were not research disciplines. They had 
no specific techniques other than conventional 
research in libraries. When they tried to become 
sociological in procedures as well as in substance, 
they had to turn toward the available body of tech- 
niques. Those closest to their needs, which were 
not always, fortunately, unalloyedly the needs of 
the oppositional critique, were those developed by 
American sociology in the first quarter of the 
century in connection with urban sociology and 
the community study. 

For these reasons, even the alienated kind of 
sociological inquiry is not incompatible with the 
service of policy—even though its spirit is repelled 
by that service. 


CONSENSUAL SOCIOLOGY, POLICY, AND OPINION 


Both the manipulative and the alienated forms 
of sociological research, and theories associated 
with them, are afflicted by intellectual deformity. 
Neither is capable, given their traditions and pres- 
ent dispositions, of producing a coherent and com- 
prehensive sociological theory. Neither can meet 
the requirements of a polity that respects human 
dignity and is, therefore, adequate to aspirations 
of universal validity. Consensual sociology is alone 
capable of satisfying the requirements of an ade- 
quate theory and of a proper relationship with 
policy. 

Sociological research conducted by publicly 
avowable techniques, which can take place only 
with the voluntary and conscious co-operation of 
the subjects of the inquiry, at present represents a 
considerable part of the total product of this 
discipline. Even among the inquiries intended to 
serve purposes of manipulation or the alienated 
critique, a substantial part of many of them meets 
the ethical standards of consensual observation. Its 
procedures are equally open to the observers and 
the observed; it does nothing that it will not dis- 
close to the subjects of its studies.-It does not 
humiliate, embarrass, or deceive them. It avows 
its ends and the uses to which its results will be put. 

Such knowledge, in the more generalized form 
or in the particular detail in which it is obtained, 
can be employed in manipulation. The manipula- 
tion need not be malicious; it might be only the 
conventional procedure of persons in positions of 
power who do what they have to do to carry on 
with their job. Much of ordinary executive pro- 
cedure involves manipulation, and some of it is 
indispensable to the effective conduct of the affairs 
of any organization. It is one of the prices man- 
kind must pay for seeking to achieve ends through 
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organization. There is no reason why sociology 
should not place itself at the disposal of a manip- 
ulation that is in principle accepted as legitimate. 

It is, however, a much higher calling for sociol- 
ogy to be able to participate in those forms of 
co-ordinated activity that involve insight, reason- 
able persuasion, loyalty, and mutual attachment. 
These are morally better modes of concerting the 
actions of human beings, and it would be a serious 
defect of sociology if it were not competent to 
take its part in that process. 

The sociology built around the theory of action 
is competent to do so. Its competence derives in 
part from the tradition of the political philosophy 
that regards events of political life from the stand- 
point of one who must take responsible action in 
them. It derives also from the more specific 
tradition that regards not only the prince as a 
rational being with moral powers, but the entire 
population as so endowed. In consequence of these 
two traditions, one of which is an extension of 
the other, the place of sociology in the formation 
of policy requires its sharing with both ruler and 
ruled. In relationship to ruler and ruled, the 
sociologist does not, therefore, stand as a supplier 
of intelligence about the consequences of actions 
initiated by the self but intended to produce a 
sequence of action among other persons. The 
function of sociological research and of sociologi- 
cal theory in the working of society is to enrich 
the empathic element in opinion, to provide in- 
sight into the self as well as others, and to unite 
the self and others through a better appreciation 
of the ties that bind them. 

The intelligence function of sociological re- 
search for manipulative executive action has many 
limitations. Like military intelligence, except in 
immediate tactical situations, it tends to become 
out of date by the time it is gathered, processed, 
and communicated. The situation it reports 
changes in its particulars by the time it has been 
reported. The meticulous precision of observation 
is thus something of a wasted effort as far as the 
guidance of policy is concerned. More valuable is 
a general picture of the situation, a general set of 
expectations that permits a realistic and empathic 
interpretation of the particular events, encountered 
in the course of the execution of policy. The value 
of detailed research that precisely portrays a real 
Situation is that it disciplines and trains the imagi- 
nation of the prince—who, in a democracy, is the 
citizen as well as the civil servant, the chief of the 
executive, the judge, and the legislator. Its value 
lies in giving him a richer intellectual and moral 
appreciation of his society and of his own powers 
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and role within it. Its task is the education of 
opinion. 

The proper calling of sociology today is the 
illumination of opinion. Having its point of depar- 
ture in the opinion of the human beings who make 
up the society, it is its task to return to opinion, 
clarified and deepened by dispassionate study and 
systematic reflection. To return effectively to 
opinion, to persuade by evidence and argument, to 
aid journalists, politicians, civil servants, and 
citizens to see in the light switched on by system- 
atic observation and analysis, presupposes, how- 
ever, a state of affinity between the sociologist 
and the bearers and guides of opinion whom he 
addresses. The bearers of opinion and makers of 
policy are his fellow men, whom he studies, whose 
actions and thoughts are the data of his inquiries. 
He learns about them through the application of 
exact methods of observation in the matrix of a 
sense of affinity with them. He need not obviously 
believe all they believe or perform the same actions 
as they perform in order to feel them to be of the 
same vital substance as himself. He must see their 
beliefs as variant elaborations of the same funda- 
mental propensities and possibilities as his own. 
This is in the nature of consensual inquiry—even 
in situations in which the investigator accepts the 
task of serving a manipulative authority. 

To exercise consensual influence effectively and 
properly is to return to the sphere of unformed 
opinion, which was the field of observation, a better 
formed, more enlightened, more realistic opinion. 
This means making opinion more sociological. To 
make this sociological opinion a part of policy 
requires reasonable persuasion. This in its turn 
needs a relationship of mutual respect and trust 
between the person who seeks to persuade by 
reasoned argument and the person who is to be 
persuaded by reasoned argument. The politician or 
citizen must feel trust and confidence in the good 
will of the sociologist who confronts him; the 
sociologist must feel the same way about the good 
will of the politician and citizen. Mutual respect 
is a sine qua non; but neither the outlook of the 
sociologist nor the substantive content of his 
sociology has yet realized the potentialities inherent 
in the sociology being formed today.* 

There are numerous instances of progress to- 


9. The popularity among sociologists of the alienated 
“highbrow” literature of sociology and political science 
testifies to the powerful appeal of this outlook. It is usually 
contained in works that are quite ‘unscientific’ according 
to the prevailing canons; but the scientific and scientistic 
dispositions of the sociologists offer a resistance that is 
frequently overcome. When a work like The Authoritarian 
Personality meets both the “scientific requirements” and 
the requirements of the alienated, dissensually oriented 
ideology, it receives top marks, 


ward this realization. On the whole, however, the 
relationships between sociologists and the central 
institutions of American society have not been 
happy. They share in the wider tradition of the 
relationship between the intellectuals and the 
powers in the West, with some additional complica- 
tions arising from the American situation. Experi- 
ence and necessity since the Second World War 
have imposed some improvement, and mutual 
dependence has enforced a measure of mutual 
tolerance that is not by any means wholly stable. 
As the relationship improves, so the contribution 
of sociology to policy will improve—although it 
must guard against the temptations of a consensus 
mere intense with rulers than with ruled. In impor- 
tant respects, this expanding consensus will also 
improve the realism of sociology, because it will 
also open the society more widely to the explora- 
tion of the sociologist. 

Sociologists will then come into their own as 
the contemporary equivalents of the philosophes. 
The liberality and empiricism of the philosophes, 
their action on behalf of les lumiéres, only more 
comprehensive, more deep-going, will be the in- 
heritance of the sociologists, and society will 
benefit accordingly. Like the philosophes, sociolo- 
gists will be the commentators and illuminators of 
the current scene. They will be able, proportion- 
ately to their talents, to do the job better than the 
philosophes, since they will be better informed, 
their penetration will extend more widely through- 
out society and the world, the procedures of obser- 
vation will be better, and they will have a theory 
that will have assimilated the best in the ideas of 
the Enlightenment and strengthened it by the prog- 
ress of a great variety of disciplines cultivated 
since the eighteenth century. Some sociologists 
might feel that this definition of the calling of 
sociology is one that undoes the progress of the 
subject. On the contrary, it shows the right direc- 
tion for a subject that is at once a science, a moral 
discipline, and a body of opinion. 


THE PROSPECE OF 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORY 


The Agenda 


Sociological theory will certainly not remain for 
very long in its present state. The theory as it now 
stands has too many imperfections for powerful 
and lively minds, which are certainly going to be 
attracted to sociology in the coming decades, to 
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allow it to stand as it is. Some of these imperfec- 
tions are imperfections of form, of rhetoric. These 
are unpleasant but minor. Other, more important 
imperfections arise from the historical accidents of 
the intellectual and institutional traditions in which 
sociological theory has grown, and the vastness of 
its undertaking in contrast with the narrowness of 
the academic disciplines in which its practitioners 
have been formed. These imperfections seem rela- 
tively easily remediable. There are, finally, the 
imperfections inherent in any intellectual activity, 
capable of growth, when confronted with the 
reality it seeks to encompass. The advancement of 
sociological theory encounters the inherent difficul- 
ties of any task of intellectual discovery. Nothing 
can alleviate this difficulty. 

It is most likely that, in the coming half-century, 
sociology will attract a larger number of highly 
gifted young persons who will be attracted by the 
quality of its subject matter and its challenge to 
their intellects. The enlarged scope and higher 
intellectual rigor will engage them more demand- 
ingly and will satisfy them and elicit greater exer- 
tions. This process might not go on indefinitely. 
Theology once attracted the best minds of every 
country that had a complex written culture. It has 
long since ceased to do so, because the best minds 
found other ways of reaching out toward contact 
with the vital, with the center of creativity. The 
epoch now emerging is more sociocentric and more 
concerned with the individual human being as a 
morally valuable entity. If it should become less 
intensely preoccupied with these values, sociology 
might become as idle and empty as much theologi- 
cal thought is to us today. 

Until it does, we have before us the prospect of 
progress. In which directions should this progress 
be sought? 

One of the simplest of the tasks before socio- 
logical theory—and not a very easy one—is the 
clarification of its conceptual vocabulary. This is 
not just a stylistic matter of reformulating ideas 
already in existence. The clarification of numerous 
ambiguous terms will involve, inevitably, a trans- 
formation in their meanings. Already intended, 
even if inadequately expressed, meanings will be 
elucidated; what are now only dimly apprehended 
in an apparently inextricable involvement will un- 
doubtedly turn out to be several different things. 
In this process of elucidation, connections that are 
now not suspected or only crudely perceived will 
become more evident. Certain ostensible connec- 
tions between analytically elementary concepts and 
more complex, more concrete concepts will evap- 
orate. The result will be a more coherent, more 
unitary, and more differentiated image of society. 
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The dynamic properties of the variables will 
have to be made more explicit, so that the classi- 
ficatory aspect will be less misleadingly prominent 
than it is at present. The emphasis, accordingly, 
will shift from concept to proposition, and the 
explanatory intention will become more overt. 
Correspondingly, the process of deductive theory- 
construction will move from more abstract to 
more particular proposition, rather than from 
more abstract to more particular concept—as is 
the case today. 

As our present concepts become more explicit 
and as facility in their utilization becomes greater, 
they will become more adequately assimilated into 
our effective sociological outlook. They will be 
brought closer to its articulated surface, they will 
become more useful in research and in self- 
interpretation. They will, in other words, be more 
intimately and more spontaneously evocative of 
concreteness, while they remain abstract or be- 
come even more abstract than they are at present. 

The easier relationship between the concrete and 
the abstract should contribute to the alleviation of 
another fault in contemporary sociology, namely, 
the tendency of our abstract theory to hypostatize 
the particular situation of our own modern West- 
ern society. When abstract concepts can become 
properly abstract and free of the concrete ele- 
ments they now contain, we might be able to see 
more clearly how they overgeneralize the particu- 
larity of time and place. 

This advance should coincide with another, of 
closely related intention. Recent years have wit- 
nessed a growing historical cultivation among 
sociologists and the extension of the geographical 
scope of sociological interests. These changes have 
in part come about from the increased attention 
to the writings of Max Weber, from the immanent 
necessities of the subject, and, in the newer genera- 
tion of sociologists, from the extension of the. 
moral horizon of the educated classes of the West. 
These changes and another immanent necessity of 
sociological analysis have brought whole societies 
increasingly into the purview of sociologists. 

In the situation of sociological analysis for quite 
a long time, this has not been the case. The impo- 
sition on American sociology of a choice of con- 
crete subjects not dealt with by the other social 
sciences, and the tendency in Britain’ as well as in 
America to deal with concrete, directly investi- 
gatable problems of practical interest, precluded 
for many years the emergence of the larger com- 
parative macrosociology from within the academic 
discipline of sociology. The situation is now 
changing, partly from external pressure, partly be- 
cause of the obvious limitations of the fragmentary 
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particularities of empirical sociology as we have 
known it. Until this deficiency is remedied, propo- 
sitions about subsystems within any particular 
society will be insufficiently particularized, because 
there is too little awareness of the systematic par- 
ticularity of the society as a whole. At present, the 
propositions of sociological theory, in so far as 
they are concrete enough to have a particular 
referent, tend to be more particular in substance 
than their formulation acknowledges. The impor- 
tant macrodeterminants of human action that are 
constitutive of the particular society as a whole 
fail to be noticed or are misattributed to the prop- 
erties of subsystems.” In consequence, there is a 
disposition to universalize what is, in fact, par- 
ticular to one society and one epoch, and to support 
this unjustified universalization by the adduction 
of fragmentary observations of other societies and 
other epochs. 

Such a development will not inevitably condemn 
sociology to historicism. Historicism is inevitable 
only for those who choose it in advance. It is not 
given in the nature of either social reality, historical 
experience, or sociological analysis. Macrosociol- 
ogy and the sociological theory of subsystems 
within the context of macrosociological theory are 
not compelled, by their acknowledgment of the 
uniqueness of societies, cultures, and epochs, to 
deny the applicability of a general theory. Indeed, 
only through the application of such a general 
theory and the categories and concepts it uses can 
uniqueness be perceived, understood, and analyzed. 
The very assertion of uniqueness presupposes gen- 
eral categories of comparison. The so-called 
“historical explanation” involves, willy-nilly, the 
adduction of canons of explanation and categories 
of description that are general in their reference. 
It is the task of macrosociology to develop these 
canons and categories for the characterization and 
explanation of those features that are constitutive 
of a social system as a society. 

It is difficult to decide at present just how this 
construction of macrosociological theory is to be 
undertaken. It is quite unlikely to be done deduc- 
tively from the existing body of concepts, since 
these concepts, apart from their limitations arising 
from ambiguity and particularity, have been largely 
formed with regard to patterns of individual action 
and action in social subsystems. It will, perhaps, 
have to move in the other direction, although not 


10. This is another, no less important, consequence of 
our failure to deal sufficiently with “whole societies,” of 
our being too microsociological. Sociology has not seen 
with enough clarity that there are properties of societies as 
a whole that have repercussions on the subsystems. Thus, 
the subsystems cannot be realistically analyzed because 
their position with respect to the center of society is not 
taken enough into account. 


exclusively or for always. The study of non- 
Western societies and of societies removed in time 
from the modern age—heretofore the preserve of 
historians, social anthropologists, Sinologists, In- 
dologists, travelers, and the like—might well afford 
the best point of departure. Novelty and distance, 
both, will permit the perspective required to see, 
at least in first approximation, the most general 
constitution of a whole society and those properties 
that make it a single, whole society. As our 
familiarity grows through the enrichment of our 
universe of discourse—an enrichment that must 
surely follow from the heightened awareness pro- 
duced by political events, literature, travel, and 
personal encounter—so will our sense of the whole- 
ness of societies, of the variety of their types of 
wholeness, of the different relationships of center 
and periphery. 

A second item on the agenda of sociological 
theory is the analysis of change. It is recurrently 
charged against the sociological theory of action, 
with its emphasis on systemic equilibrium, that it 
has no place for change. What is presumably 
meant is that it does not theoretically encompass 
enduring shifts of a whole society from one state 
to another state. There is truth in this charge. 

The Marxian theory of change is in part a 
shorthand summary of the course of history from 
its origin to its culmination, coupled with an 
extremely inadequate explanation of the decline of 
each of the types of society intermediate between 
the beginning and the end of history. The “theory 
of change” that attributes causal primacy to 
technological innovation is even less satisfactory 
than the “theory” that explains everything by 
changes in the “relations of production.” The latter 
at least sought to explain why one type of society 
gave way to another type, whereas the “technologi- 
cal theory” did not reach that far. 

There are some reasonable explanatory hy- 
potheses in sociology concerning why a given sub- 
system goes into a state of disequilibrium—for 
example, why a family or an army unit breaks up, 
and there are a few that attempt to explain why a 
given subsystem—for instance, a religious body— 
changes from one state of equilibrium to another, 
from a system of charismatic to one of bureau- 
cratic authority. These are steps in the right direc- 
tion; and, as the classificatory heritage falls away 
from our present theoretical orientation, its proper 
dynamic intention will come to the fore, and 
progress will be made in this type of analysis of 
change. There are also propositions of a very loose 
sort about the instigation of change in general. 
These have the same logical structure as the con- 
ventional “technological theory”: that is, thev 
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explain, on an entirely ad hoc basis, by referring to 
particular technological innovations, why changes 
in X occur, but they do not explain why X changes 
into X! rather than anything else. One cannot 
predict a fruitful life, or wish a long one, for this 
kind of theoretical program. 

What is most obviously lacking in the present 
situation of sociology is a theory as to why and 
how one type of society yields place to another, or 
why one type of society passes through one, rather 
than another, of alternative sets of sequences. This, 
however, has no chance of realization until the 
focus of the theory of action is widened to a 
macrosociological scope. The construction of a 
realistically differentiated typology of societies is 
thus once more thrust upon the agenda of socio- 
logical theory. 

This cannot be done until the macrosociological 
problem itself is better treated. At present, there 
are overtures toward macrosociology in the study 
of power, of class structure, of values; but they are 
not put together. The co-ordination of a territo- 
rially extensive society, which is the proper subject 
of macrosociology, has entered into neither em- 
pirical sociology nor the theory of middle prin- 
ciples, and it is just now coming onto the horizon 
of the general theory. It gets no assistance from 
field research. It cannot proceed deductively, since 
the problem is too far from the foundations. The 
existing models of an integrated society and of 
the state of nature are too unrealistic and too 
remote from each other; reality lies scattered 
between them, and it is difficult to bring the 
criteria of classification into focus. For this reason, 
the macrosociological theory of change is impeded. 

An associated reform is called for. Except when 
it commits itself to historicism in principle, and par- 
ticular historical analysis in practice, contemporary 
sociology avoids the temporal. Its concepts have 
little time depth. Except for a few recent develop- 
ments in the theory of action, there is an inclina- 
tion to treat the complex of actions that go into 
the constitution of a subsystem as simultaneous; 
even where occasional and intermittent features of 
subsystems are allowed for, the tendency is to 
treat them as instantaneous. The temporal struc- 
ture of an action or event has not yet been grasped. 
To bring the temporal structure of action more 
visibly into the field of our attention would, of 
course, contribute to the understanding of the 
mechanism of equilibrium—which is not thought to 
be a very important thing by the party that de- 
mands the production of a theory of change. In 
truth, however, this “natural history” of the com- 
ponents of an equilibrated system is likely to open 
the way to a better insight into the failure of re- 


establishment of equilibrium and, thus, into the 
mechanism of change. This bringing forward of 
the temporal dimension—not concrete narrative 
history—would be no satisfaction of the need for 
a macrasociological classification of types of so- 
cieties. Both are among the tasks that must be 
accepted for the construction of a theory of change. 

A further necessity for the progress of sociologi- 
cal theory is an increased sophistication in the 
analysis of culture. Two decades of concern with 
“personality and culture” have passed with little 
consolidation of advantage. Now the danger is that 
what was once an object of passionate enthusiasm 
will fall into that oblivion into which disagreeable 
and scantily fruitful experiences are consigned, 
and that nothing will remain of either the interest 
or the task it posited. There was a real, if mis- 
formulated, problem at the bottom of that interest 
of the ’thirties and “forties of the present century. 
One of the reasons for the failure to do justice to 
the task was the incapacity of sociologists to deal 
with the phenomenon of culture and to draw the 
line between it and the personality system. The 
need to analyze the phenomena of culture remains, 
quite apart from the problem of “culture and 
personality.” 

The internal coherence of symbol systems is 
only now beginning to be taken seriously by sociol- 
ogists. Yet, until some progress is made in this 
matter, macrosociology and the study of change 
will be stunted. The inherent potentialities of 
symbolic systems, and the limits given by their 
substance, affect every sphere of social life. 
Sociology has thus far not assimilated—although 
strivings are already apparent—the conventional 
geisteswissenschaftliche analysis of the realm of 
symbolic forms, of the “objectivations” of culture. 
The dynamic properties of symbolic systems must 
be understood, not only for the study of the spheres 
of cultural creation, more narrowly conceived, such 
as the development of painting or music or 
theology, but for the wider reaches of culture, such 
as moral standards and religious belief. 

It is hard for sociologists, with the long tradition 
of studying “real factors,” to appreciate the 
autonomy of cultural systems and their capacities 
for autonomous development. In part, this might 
be a result of a too narrow education$of a lack of 
sympathy with the proper subject matter of 
academic rivals. It is also at least in part a func- 
tion of the sheer difficulty of learning and formulat- 
ing the problem and observing the phenomena to 
which it refers. The tradition of tough-mindedness, 
the humanitarian tradition, the oppositional tradi- 
tion of sociological analysis, all stand in the way of 
the analysis of cultural systems. The rudimentary 
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possibilities are already available in the theory of 
action; but, like the macrosociological typology, it 
is not likely to make great strides forward by 
strictly deductive procedures. Much more con- 
centrated study of the various cultural systems is 
imperative. 

The study of cultural systems runs off into sev- 
eral directions, all of them capable of illuminating 
the stability and change of societies. One of these 
directions is the study of tradition. 

The present historical moment, in which the 
leaders of so many “traditional” societies desire 
to bring them into modernity, coincides with the 
immanent development of the theory of action. 
Both of these will press sociologists to consider 
afresh the meaning of “tradition,” which is sur- 
prisingly one of the most neglected subjects in 
sociology. Its neglect has various causes—opposi- 
tional rationalism and progressivism, the swallow- 
ing up of the subject latterly in a psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented conception of “socialization,” and 
the subtle and far-flung character of the phe- 
nomenon itself. The intensity of adherence to 
traditional beliefs and standards, the degrees and 
varieties of consensus in a society, the motives and 
conditions of its reception, are all involved in the 
sociological analysis of cultural systems and in the 
macrosociological interest in the stability and trans- 
formation of societies. 

Finally, the agenda of sociological theory must 
find a place for religion. I do not mean the study 
of ecclesiastical institutions, or of the influence of 
beliefs about God’s intentions on daily conduct, of 
church attendance, or attitudes toward priests. 
These are all interesting subjects, and there are 
many more like them in the sociological study of 
religion. What I have in mind is a much more 
elusive and much more fundamental matter. 

Sociologists are accustomed to and take for 
granted the distinction between sacred and secular. 
It is an inheritance from our Western religious and 
political traditions and, more specifically, of our 
sociological tradition. It has been accepted without 
question; but it is now time to re-examine it. The 
re-examination should not be regarded as an 
attempt to establish a theocracy or a state church, 
to argue on behalf of the truth of any theology, or 
even to argue that the piety of the masses is con- 
ducive to social order. These arguments vary from 
the obnoxious to ridiculous, and they have nothing 
whatsoever to do with the proposal that sociology 
concern itself with the ways in which man’s need 
for being in contact with sacred or charismatic 
things manifests itself in politics, in the legal sys- 
tem, in education and learning, as well as in the 
churches. Both Durkheim and Max Weber had a 
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wonderful sense of this phenomenon, but this 
aspect of their understanding of society has not 
been taken up. The time is now ripe. 


The Future Validity of Sociological Theory 


Sociological theory has begun, in the middle of 
the twentieth century, to transcend both the 
historicism of the preceding one hundred years and 
the hypostatization of an image of Western society 
into a prototype of all societies. It has also begun 
to breach the wall between “archaic” and “modern” 
man, between traditional societies and advanced 
societies. It has begun to see all hitherto known 
human societies within a comprehensive and diver- 
sified kinship chart, in which affinities and identities 
are no less appreciated than differences and dis- 
junctions. 

The intellectual growth of these years is not 
confined to sociology. Never more prominently 
has the smallness of man in the universe been 
put before our minds than in this part of our 
century. The exploration of outer space, by radio- 
astronomy and by the launching of rockets and 
satellites, has deepened our consciousness of the 
infinite spaces and of extension of time, It has 
made us more aware than our earthbound existence 
and our Christian heritage have hitherto permitted 
us to be of the brief moment that our telluric 
history represents in the history of the universe and 
of the brief moment that our human history rep- 
resents in the history of the earth. The development 
of genetics and the possibility of genetic variations 
arising from increasing radioactivity in the at- 
mosphere cause us to reflect on the special situation 
of man in the universe and on the delicate poise on 
which his short career has thus far rested. 

What is the impact of all this on sociological 
theory? Hitherto it has been negligible, and there is 
no reason to think that it can be much otherwise in 
the near future. It might, in the end, turn out that 
the sociological theory based on the theory of ac- 
tion is only one possibility, of limited scope, within 
a far more general theory of organisms or mech- 
anisms of which we on earth still have only a very 
limited experience. In a sense, this is already very 
tentatively and incipiently apparent, in connection 
with the emergence of ethology. Such develop- 
ments do not invalidate the great aspirations and 
small achievements of sociological theory; they 
merely locate and circumscribe their location more 
definitely in the cosmos. 

The possible transformation of man in the future 
would not do more than render sociological theory 
historically specific to the stage of homo sapiens in 
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telluric and cosmic history. In so far as man’s 
moral powers, his physiological needs and ca- 
pacities, remain approximately as they are, and as 
long as he possesses the moral, cognitive, and ex- 
pressive orientations he has possessed throughout 
our human history, the achievements of sociological 
theory will retain their validity, in the way in which 
any scientific theory about a constant universe re- 
tains its validity. Technological developments, such 
as the extension of the life span, can, however 
great in the future, only add thus far unforeseen 
variants within the already established pattern. 

Thus, although very fundamental changes in 
human powers might produce a situation that could 
be envisaged within the framework of a cosmic 
historicism, such changes would not enhance the 
claims of historicism as an alternative to sociologi- 
cal theory within the limits of man’s existence as he 
has been known hitherto or is likely to be in the 
foreseeable future. 

This acceptance of the limitations of the scope 
of sociological theory, and the simultaneous denial 
of the claims of historicism, do not imply that we 
regard the possibilities of man’s development as 
unmodifiably confined within the boundaries al- 
ready experienced. It is not inevitable that any 
future society must, as long as genetic endowment 
remains more or less as it has, be a reproduction of 
some previously existent society. Any classification 
of types of society, or of types of kinship structure, 
or the like, does not necessarily foreclose the pos- 
sibility of the emergence of some previously un- 
envisaged type. 

All that we would contend here is that such novel 
emergents will have to fit into the then existing 
general theory, or that the then existing general 
theory will have to be revised to comprehend those 
events for which there was no previous analytical 
provision. 

Sociological theory is about the society, the 
culture, and the personality of homo sapiens. The 
society with which it deals is not a directly and 
immediately determined consequence of his genetic 
properties; but the range of its variety is circum- 
scribed by these genetic properties. The theory that 
attempts to deal with these societies makes no direct 
derivations from genetic propensities, but its main 
categories must have the same trans-historical 
stability as the genetic properties themselves. The 
types of fundamental human powers remain the 
same through time. The fundamental alternatives 
remain the same—attachment to life and the fear 
of death, dependence on authority and hostility 
against authority, and, above all, the constrictions 
of scarcity, are permanent conditions of human 
existence. Their intensity can and does vary, em- 
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phases shift from one basic alternative to another; 
but until man no longer fears death or cares about 
life, until he loses his capacity for moral judgment 
and no longer feels the burden of guilt or the ap- 
preciation of virtue, until justice and injustice lose 
their meanings and authority becomes nonexistent, 
and above all until scarcity of time, strength, and 
love have disappeared from the lives of men and 
women—until then, the range of variation of so- 
cieties will be limited. 

This is the postulate of our effort to advance 
sociological theory. The limits of sociological 
theory can never be finally or conclusively known 
until the cessation of our species. It compels no 
self-restriction of our exertions to deepen our 
understanding. It requires no refusal to acknowl- 
edge things we have not known before. It does not 
contend that experience has come to an end or that 
its variety is exhausted. Nor does it contend that 
our knowledge of the nature of our existence is 
ever exhaustible. The endless possibility of a deeper 
knowledge is just as important a postulate of so- 
ciological theory as the postulate that asserts the 
stability of the fundamental determinants of hu- 
man society. 


The Progress of Sociological Theory and the 
Permanent Relevance of the Classics 


Sociology is not a science in its achievement, 
but it has many of the features of science. In one 
most important respect it is scientific: it makes 
cumulative progress, revising and clarifying its 
foundations, extending its scope, unifying discrete 
observations into coherent patterns of observation. 
If one reads almost any significant sociological 
work of the past decade and contrasts it with works 
of preceding decades or centuries, one cannot deny 
the greater approximation to reality, the greater 
subtlety of interpretation of motives and causes, 
the greater richness of the categories. Sociology, 
with all its insufficiencies—technical and substan- 
tive—is definitely making progress. 

What, then, is the present value of the classics 
of social and political analysis, and what is likely to 
be their value in the future, when progress will 
probably be more marked than it now is? The 
question must be answered in two stages. The first 
part of the answer is that progress is still insuffi- 
cient, and the improvement of sociology in the 
past one hundred years has still not brought it up 
to the level of the great classics of political and 
social thought. The classics, according to this view, 
have not been sufficiently drawn upon by sociolo- 
gists; and their unaided efforts, although acknowl- 
edged to be improving, are still below the level of 
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great peaks of earlier thought. There is a little truth 
in this argument, but not enough to count. The 
main line of sociological thought runs in a direct 
line from the problems of the classics. The ideas of 
Max Weber and Durkheim elaborate and improve 
the deeper insights of the classics; and, although 
much of contemporary sociological analysis does 
not live up to the tradition they offer, the heights do 
not fall away from the standard they set. 

This first part of our answer to the question 
would appear to put the classics into a somewhat 
more secondary position. If sociology makes the 
progress we predict it will make, the classics should 
be overtaken and then left behind, even by the more 
mediocre among sociologists. In physics, a great 
work of the past, like Newton’s Principia, is no 
longer a scientific necessity to the young physicist. 
Its germinal quality has already fulfilled itself, in 
the continuing movement of science; its scientific 
creative power has been exhausted. Its surviving 
interest is historical and aesthetic. It is the pre- 
cipitate of a great mind in contact with the 
constitution of the universe; its contemplation 
exhilarates. It has become a monument celebrating 
a great event in the history of the subject, but it no 
longer has anything to offer to the scientist that a 
firct-class contemporary manual or treatise cannot 
offer in better form. 

In literature or in art, a great work of the past 
allows no supersession. It might lose its hold over 
the taste of a period, but it cannot be transcended 
by a progress that assimilates what is valid in it and 
goes beyond it. Its aesthetic quality, its moral 
sensitivity, its understanding of profoundly im- 
portant things, remain permanently valid acquisi- 
tions of the human race as long as men are capable 
of aesthetic judgment and as long as moral prob- 
lems retain their validity. 

A classic is not a monument. It is a continuous 
opportunity for contact with an enduring problem, 
with a permanently important aspect of existence, 
as disclosed through the greatness of a mind. It 
never becomes archaic, even if its stylistic idiom is 
out of fashion. It remains a classic as long as the 
problems with which it deals remain problematic, 
relevant, and insoluble in any definitive way. It 
becomes a monument of a great human achieve- 
ment once the problem ceases to be relevant to 
contemporary concerns, or when its solution is per- 
manently transcended by a better solution. 

The great works that are the antecedents of 
modern sociology—Aristotle’s Politics and Ethics, 
Thucydides on the Peloponnesian War, Polybius 
on Roman history, Machiavelli’s Jl Principe and 
Discorsi, Hobbes’s Leviathan, Adam Smith’s 
Theory of the Moral Sentiments, Hegel’s Philoso- 
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phie des Rechts, Comte’s Philosophie positive— 
retain their importance because they treat funda- 
mental phenomena that are not better treated by 
contemporary sociology, because they analyze ex- 
periences that are basic in human existence, and 
because the centrality they accord to these experi- 
ences keeps them unfailingly before our attention. 
Robertson Smith’s Lectures on the Early Religion 
of the Semites, Tocqueville's Democratie en 
Amérique, Harnack’s Dogmengeschichte, and 
Sohm’s Kirchenrecht are not works of the same 
order. They are works of analytical scholar- 
ship and reflective observation; they retain a 
freshness and pertinence to contemporary sociologi- 
cal analysis—despite the corrections and improve- 
ments that later scholars can bring to them—for 
the same reasons that the great classics of social and 
political philosophy retain their power. The classics 
of recent sociology—the writings of Max Weber, 
Durkheim, Toennies, Max Scheler, for example— 
will continue to be interesting and significant to 
sociologists because they have focused on categories 
of events that are at the root of our social existence. 

In some measure, all these great sociologists re- 
tain their pertinence for us because we have not ex- 
ceeded them. They had more insight and under- 
standing of fundamental things than practically 
any living sociologist, and their ideas have not yet 
been widely absorbed. The recognition of the need 
for their study is an acknowledgment of our con- 
temporary deficiencies—although they are not 
necessarily criticism of our present virtues, which 
are, in some respects, the virtues inseparable from 
contemporaneity and, in other respects, the merits 
of meticulousness and other smaller distinctions. 

If contemporary sociologists had been better 
educated, and had studied and assimilated into their 
perspective and their observational capacities the 
truths of the classics, would these works then have 
had a status different from the classics of the 
natural sciences? We have a test in economic 
theory, which is one of the fields of the social 
sciences in which genuine progress has been 
achieved. Is David Ricardo’s Principles of Political 
Economy and Taxation still as relevant to the 
economic theorist as certain works of the same 
order are to sociologists? The general opinion 
seems to be that it is not. The cause of this dis- 
crepancy lies in the assimilation of what was valid 
in this work, its differentiation and deepening, and 
the critical replacement of what was insufficient by 
what is more adequate to the understanding of the 
workings of an economic system. In certain 
branches of psychology, progress on another level 
of concreteness has been made: better techniques 
and more systematic inquiry have enabled psy- 
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chologists to go on from the conclusions of earlier 
psychologists, refining and differentiating older 
propositions, locating and correcting them within a 
more complex system of analysis. But this is not 
true of sociology today. Sociologists today still 
have much to learn, in a substantive way, from the 
works of their ancestors, in a way that is un- 
necessary for scientists. Is this condition, however, 
simply a consequence of the ramshackle nature of 
contemporary sociological development? Is there 
not something inherent in sociological thought that 
will render the classics of the subject long-enduring 
sources of renewal in a way that Newton’s Prin- 
cipia or Harvey’s De Motu Cardis et Sanguinis are 
no longer? We are now ready for the second stage 
of the answer to the question we asked at the 
beginning of this section. 

It is not just because sociological theory has 
not yet matured that the classics are still alive to 
us. Nor do they earn their vitality just from the 
personal grandeur of the achievements they con- 
stitute. There is, however, a personal element that 
is decisive. Sociological analysis, however much 
we succeed in systematizing, codifying, routiniz- 
ing it—however close we bring it to the natural 
sciences in rigor of procedures, in the reliability of 
observation, and in refinement of demonstration— 
will always retain an important element of the 
personal. By this, we mean that the most elemen- 
tary categories, the most fundamental variables, 
will have to be apprehended through an experience, 
through a kind of secular revelation. The “opera- 
tional” definition of terms will be useful in the 
design of research; but what is defined will never 
be learned from handbooks, nor will it be learned 
ordinarily from the study of concrete investigations. 
The best of sociological theory will encompass 
these variables; but the theory itself will need the 
guidance of the “experience,” or of the “vision,” 
of authority, and the refusal of order, of scarcity, 
of loving attachment, and of hatred. Even the pos- 
sible mathematization of sociological theory will 
not evade this necessity of recurrent refreshment 
of the experience of the fundamental variables of 
sociological theory. The fundamental terms of 
sociological theory are “primitive” terms. Their 
meanings are apprehended in “personal” experi- 
ence and through the secondary experience of 
contact with the “vision,” which expresses the 
deepest experiences of the greatest minds of the 
race. 


This brings us back to the classics. The classics 
are revelations of fundamental experiences of hu- 
man existence. They are not revelations of divine 
intention. They are revelations forced from life 
and the world by the exertions of uniquely power- 
ful minds. Their greatness is a personal achieve- 
ment; and contact with it discloses to others, with 
the force of direct personal experience, a vision of 
what is of enduring significance to those who would 
understand the nature of society. 

This does not mean that the classics are sufficient 
and that sociological inquiry and theory are super- 
fluous, that they have nothing to add. They have 
a tremendous lot to add, and they add it by em- 
pirical inquiry, by interviews and surveys and 
historical research, and by analytical reasoning. 
The progress of sociology and sociological theory 
consists in improving on the classics—in being 
more disciplined, more differentiated, and more 
intimate in the penetration into particular situa- 
tions, in being more systematic in comprehending 
historical and territorial variations, in greater 
systematic rigor of formulation and greater reli- 
ability of particular propositions. The particular 
propositions of the classics are, in fact, usually far 
below the level of their grasp of vital issues; the 
range of their historical comprehension is too 
limited; the rigor of their systematic architectonic 
is too feeble. What commends them to us is their 
perception and preoccupation with certain ele- 
mentary facts, like the fear of death, the need for 
attachment to a polity, the creativity of authority, 
the horror of and desire for disorder, the pressure 
of scarcity, the propensity to rank. These are some 
of the ultimate phenomena of social life, and our 
primitive experience of them must be constantly 
renewed for the effective guidance of research and 
theory. 

This does not condemn sociology to a permanent 
imprisonment within the postulates of classical 
political and social analysis. These too are subject 
to revision. Their permanently enigmatic quality is 
a challenge and invitation to such revision. Their 
inexhaustibility does not arise from an inevitable 
ambiguity of formulation. Enhanced precision will 
not make them less demanding of recurrent atten- 
tion or less fruittul of development. Their study 
will remain, for the foreseeable future, among the 
chief conditions of the progress of thésubject that 
does so much to render them antiquated and, at 
the same time, to give evidence of their continuing 
indispensability. 
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